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LECTURES    ON    SURGERY, 

OSLITBaBD  AT  BT.  THOMAS'S 
HOSPITAL, 

Bt  thk  I.4TE  Mr.  Clxne; 
With  Notet, 

[These  lectnras  were  written  bv  Dr. 
Wilkinson  when  attending  Mr.  Cline's 
lectures,  in  the  years  ITST-SS-SQ. 

Eitnut  rfa  Utter  from  Dr.  WWdntont  dated 
Feb.  6,  1838:— <*  They  (these  lectares)  are 
the  results  of  six  courses  of  lectures  I  at* 
tended  at  St.  Thomas's,  in  1787,  1788,  and 
1789;  and  T  am  in  hopes  I  did  not  omit 
any  interesting  part  of  Mr.  Cline's  valuar 
hie  observations.  The  one  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  giving  you  is  the  repeated  cor- 
rected copy.'*] 

Lbctdrb  I. 

CoHmderations    and  Precepts  with   regard  to 
Operaliota  —  CloMset  into  which  Operations 
vsed  to  be  divided — Modes  in  which  Union  is 
effected'^  Impediments  to  Union -^Foreign 
Bodies— Poisoned  Wounds  (Hydrophobia) — 
Different  kinds  of  Sutures — The  Intenupted 
Suita^^The  Quilled  Suture  (Cesarean  Sec- 
tion)—Uninterrupted  Suture— Gaetroraphe, 
Iv  every  complaint  where  an  operation  is 
required  there  may  be  something  in  the 
disease  to  render  the  operation  improper, 
not  only  from  the  state  of  the  part,  but  from 
the  state  of  the  patient's  constitution.   The 
state  of  the  patient's  mind  should  also  be 
attended  to,  on  which  depends  our  success 
in  a  great  many  operations ;  for  some  are 
ao  timid,  that  thev  become  so  much  de- 
pressed on  our  performing  a  capital  opera- 
tion on    them,  that  jt  is  impossible  to 
support  the  powers  of  life;  of  which  I 
bad    a  very   remarki^>le   instance   in  a 
patient  who  had  her  breast  amputated— 
not  usnally  a  hazardous  operation.    She 
expired  within  an   hour  after,   without 
665.^xxiii. 


any  loss  of  blood,  and  having  had  no 
previous  indisposition,  only  a  prodi- 
gious reluctance  to  the  perfornviince  of  the 
operation.  Another  remarkable  case  I 
heard  of  in  a  gentleman  who  was  supposed 
to  have  the  stone.  Desirous  of  being 
sounded,  this  was  done  for  him ;  and  on 
being  informed  that  there  was  a  calculus, 
he  was  exceedingly  struck,  and  said  he 
should  never  survive.  In  about  five  hours 
afterwards,  though  there  had  been  no 
previous  indisposition,  he  expired.  When 
the  state  of  the  patient's  mind  seems  to  be 
unfavourable,  it  is  not  the  mere  expression 
of  a  fear  of  the  pain  that  we  need  appre- 
hend, but  the  idea  of  which  they  are  pre- 
possessed, that  they  shall  die  under  the 
operation,  or  very  soon  afterwards;  for 
some  are  very  apprehensive  of  the  pain 
they  shall  suffer  during  the  operation,  but 
are  not  afraid  of  their  life, — ^this  is  not  so 
material. 

Before  any  capital  operation  is  per- 
formed, the  patient  or  his  friends  should 
be  apprised  of  every  circumstance  respect- 
ing it,  as  far  as  concerns  themselves,  whe- 
ther it  be  hazardous  to  life  or  to  the  part 
(for  in  all  capital  operations  there 
must  be  some  uncertainty  in  the  event) ; 
then,  of  course,  the  friends  are  satisfied 
even  if  it  be  not  attended  with  success.  In 
many  cases  it  mav  be  improper  to  tell  the 
patient  himself  all  the  hazara  he  runs  ( still 
the  friends  should  be  apprised  of  it.  On  this 
account  it  is  preferable  to  have  a  consulta- 
tion before  any  capital  operation  is  per- 
formed, as  the  event  is  so  uncertain ;  thus 
you  will  not  be  so  liable  to  censure  if  any 
thing  unfortunate  should  occur.  It  is 
also  better  for  a  surgeon  not  to  undertake 
any  operation  alone,  though  ever  so  able ; 
for  if  unassisted,  and  any  thing  unfavour- 
able turns  out,  the  parties  will  be  apt  to 
think  it  was  not  done  in  the  best  manner : 
thi^  more  particularly  regards  private 
practice.  Before  we  operate  we  should 
consider  every  circumstance  of  the  case 
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preTiously  in  our  minds,  which  is  often  at- 
tended with  considerable  advantage,  and 
probably  we  will  be  much  less  embarrassed 
if  any  thing  unfayourable  turns  out,  than  if 
it  had  not  been  thought  of  before,  particu- 
larly with  such  as  are  not  in  the  habit  of 
operating.  Likewise,  before  the  operation 
every  thing  necessary  should  be  at  hand, 
otherwise  perhaps  in  the  middle  of  it 
something  is  wanting  which  cannot 
immediately  be  had,  and  which  retards 
the  operation,  is  very  distressing  to  the 
patient,  and  even  sometimes  danger- 
ous. Those  who  are  not  in  the  habit 
of  operating  should  endeavour  to  operate 
slowly,  not  eotisidering  the  time  it  shall 
tdkey  but  in  what  way  it  can  best  be  done: 
every  one,  indeed,  ought  to  do  this.  An 
operation  is  always  well  performed  pro- 
vided it  is  well  executed,  be  the  time  what 
it  will.  In  operations  where  the  most 
mischief  has  been  done,  it  has  been  alwavs 
with  the  aim  of  getting  it  speedily 
finished.  Sometimes  unforeseen  accidents 
occur,  which  those  not  in  the  habit  of 
operating  have  not  before  seen.  In  such 
oases  it  is  necessary  sometimes  to  pause  in 
the  middle  of  an  operation,  and  consider 
what  should  be  done.  The  agitation 
which  takes  place  in  many  during  an  ope. 
ration- is  in  some  degree  constitutional ;  it 
happens  almost  to  every  one  at  the  first 
operation.  There  is  a  natural  horror  in 
the  idea  of  cutting  living  flesh;  however, 
by  the  frequency  of  operating,  and  endea- 
vouring to  perform  slowly,  it  may  be  in  a 
great  degree  removed,  though  often  not 
entirely. 

Surgical  authors,  in  treating  of  opera- 
tions, very  frequently  divide  them  into 
classes,  particularly  the  ancients ;  and  Le 
Bran  is  the  last  of  them  who  Las  followed 
this  method.  He  divides  them  into  four 
classes  or  heads,  viz.  synthesis,  diaeresis, 
exsBresis,  and  prothesis,  including  under 
these  all  the  operations  in  surgery.  By 
synthesis  is  meant  all  such  as  tend  to  the 
union  of  parts,  as  in  making  the  various 
sutures  in  the  operation  of  the  hare- lip; 
also,  the  replacing  of  parts  which  have 
been  displaced,  as  in  hernise.  DisBresis 
is  the  separation  of  parts  that  were 
united,  as  in  every  incision.  Exasresis 
is  the  complete  removal  of  parts,  as  in 
amputation,  lithotomy,  extracting  cata- 
racts, removing  tumors,  &c.  Prothesis  sigpai- 
fies  the  adding  of  parts  to  the  body ;  but  this 
is  merely  a  mechanical  performance,  ex- 
cept in  one  Instance,  viz.,  the  transplant- 
ing of  teeth.  This  general  division  does 
not  seem  to  be  attended  with  any  advan- 
tage,  or  to  assist  at  all  in  the  explanation 
of  the  subject ;  therefore  Mr.  Sharpe,  who 
has  written  well  on  this  subject,  has  en- 
tirely laid  it  aside — a  plan  which  others 
since  him    have    followed.    In   oar  de- 


scription we  shall  begin  with  the  mora 
simple,  then  proceed  to  the  more  com- 
plicated operations. 

Before  we  proceed,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  say  how  parts  separated  from 
each  other  become  united.  When  a 
wound  is  made  in  any  part  of  the 
body,  from  the  divided  vessels  imme- 
diately  issues  forth  some  blood,  which 
soon  coagulates,  and  this  coagulum  adheres 
to  the  surface  of  the  wound.  If  the  two 
divided  surfaces  are  brought  into  contact 
union  will  take  place  between  the  two, 
from  adhesions  of  the  coagulable  lymph  to 
them  ;  however,  not  sufficient  to  bold  the 
parts  together,  unless  it  Is  assisted  by  some 
artificial  means.  After  having  remained 
so  for  some  time,  it  will  become  gradually 
vascular,  so  as  to  produce  a  communication 
of  vessels  between  both  sides.  This  is 
called  union  by  the  first  intention, 
which  in  most  cases  is  generally  ad- 
vised to  be  aimed  at  in  most  wounds. 
But  very  often  a  surgeon  is  not  applied  to 
nbtil  all  haemorrhage  has  ceased,  and  at  a 
time  when  the  blood  which  had  been 
effused  on  the  surface  has  been  separated 
from  the  part,  so  as  to  leave  no  coagulum. 
When  this  is  the  case,  union  may  still  be 
attempted  by  the  former  means,  because 
the  extremities  of  the  divided  vessels  are 
pouring  forth  serum  and  coagulable  lymph, 
which  last  coagulates  with  greater  firm- 
ness than  the  blood  which  proceeded  from 
the  recent  divided  vessels.  The  parts 
being  held  together  for  the  purpose  till  the 
coagulable  lymph  becomes  vascular,  will 
produce  union  equally  firm  and  as  perfect 
as  in  the  first  instance.  This  is  still  con- 
sidered as  union  by  the  first  intention,  as 
it  makes  very  little  difference  in  the  union. 
When  the  vessels  have  entirely  ceased 
bleeding,  and  the  coagulum  has  remained 
some  time  exposed,  it  will  be  better  to 
sponge  it  away,  and  bring  the  parts  in  con- 
tact, leaving  them  to  unite  by  the  coagu- 
lable lympn  thrown  forth  afterwards. 
Sometimes  surgical  assistance  is  not  called 
for  till  the  inflammation  is  abated,  till  the 
union  by  coagulable  lymph  is  lost,  and 
the  wound  is  throwing  forth  pus,  in  which 
case  any  attempt  at  union  would  be  in- 
efliectual.  Suppurative  surfaces  will  not 
unite ;  if  the  parts,  then,  are  brought  so 
perfectly  in  contact  as  to  prevent  the  pus 
fh>m  escaping,  it  will  form  a  cavity 
whereby  the  parts  will  be  rather  eulai^ged, 
than  union  facilitated.  We  must  wait  for 
the  formation  of  granulations,  then  the 
surfaces  may  be  brought  in  contact  so  far 
as  is  admitted  of  without  confining  the 
pus  within  the  wound.  However,  in  these 
cases,  where  there  are  such  granula- 
tions,  and  a  cicatrix  is  the  consequence, 
the  deformity  is  not  so  great  as  mig^t  be 
expected,  as' there  is  a  power  in  the  gra- 
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fralations  and  cicatrix  Itself  to  contract. 
Under  tbeae  tbree  diflTerent  modes  of 
anion,  either  by  recent  blood,  coagulable 
lymph,  or  by  ^granulations,  wounds  are 
frequently  united,  but  the  two  former  are 
the  most  to  be  wished. 

There  are  seyeral  circumstances  which 
are  unfaTonrable  for  union,  even  where 
assistance  is  called  for  immediately 
after  an  accident;  as  where  there  is 
any  extraneous  body  within  the  wound, 
as  g-lass,  &c.;  for  though  the  parts  may 
be  brought  in  contact,  and  a  tempo- 
rary  anion  produced,  in  a  short  time  the 
extraneous  body  would  produce  irritation, 
inflammation,  and  suppuration,  and  gire 
occasion  to  open  the  wound  again,  which 
will  be  much  larger  than  if  it  had  been 
left  open.  If  you  hare  any  reason  to  sup- 
pose there  is  a  foreign  body,  you  should 
examine,  which  is  always  best  done  with 
your  finger,  if  the  wound  will  admit.  The 
same  is  applicable  in  almost  all  gun-shot 
wounds,  in  most  instances  of  which  there 
is  some  extraneous  body  lodged,  as  the 
ball,  and  perhaps  some  of  the  clothes  of 
the  patient ;  in  such  cases,  bringing  the 
parts  together  will  only  occasion  larger 
suppurations.  These  ought  to  be  removed. 
If  it  can  be  done  safely  and  conveniently. 
If  you  cannot  come  at  the  extraneous  body, 
it  is  better  to  leave  it  to  nature,  for  we 
find  that  although  gun-shot  wounds  are 
often  kept  open  for  months,  sometimes 
years,  o-wing  to  such  extraneous  sub. 
stances,  nature  is  gradually  attempting 
their  removal.  Sometimes  they  are  open 
through  life  without  inconvenience. 
Another  objection  to  the  union  of 
parts  is,  where  tb^y  are  considerably 
contused  ;  union  cannot  be  efiected!, 
fbr  tliese  parts  being  rendered  dead 
by  the  lacerated  state  they  are  in,  they 
are  to  be  considered  as  extraneous 
bodies,  which  makes  union  here  highly  im- 
proper; on  which  account  gun-shot 
wounds,  independent  of  any  extraneous 
bodies  lodged  within,  as  the  wadding  of  the 
gun  or  the  patient's  clothes,  are  deemed 
nnfaroarable  for  union.  Union  is  also 
objected  to,  where  poison  has  been  in- 
serted by  the  bites  of  venomous  ani- 
mals,  which  is  not  so  much  the  case 
Hi  this  conntry,  though  very  frequent 
In  hot  clioEiates.  At  the  tfme  of  the 
bite  or  poison  being  otherwise  inserted 
in  the  parts,  we  should  attempt  to  clean 
out  the  wound,  and  remove  as  much  of 
the  poison  as  possible,  leaving  the  parts 
separated.  The  only  instance  in  this 
country  where  a  bite  is  attended  with  any 
danger,  is  that  from  a  mad  dog;  here 
the  part  ought  to  be  entirely  removed, 
either  by  caustic  or  incision,  rather  than 
anion  effected :  however,  such  a  wound 
nay  be  received  on    so  anfavoarable  a 


part  that  an  operation  cannot  be  per- 
formed, as  through  the  cheek  or  eyelid ;  of 
which  last  I  have  seen  an  instance  in  a 
girl.  The  wound  was  very  troublesome, 
and,  after  being  six  weeks  in  the  hospital, 
she  was  seized  with  the  symptoms  of  hy- 
drophobia, and  expired  in  about  forty- 
eight  hours.  In  such  cases  vou  may  very 
safely  wash  the  surfaces  of  the  wound 
with  caustic  alkali ;  which,  if  carefully 
done,  will  in  all  probability  remove  the 
poisonous  matter  inserted,  washing  it  off 
almost  immediately  afterwards.  The  re- 
moval may  be  adopted  some  time  after  the 
wound  has  been  received,  probably  not 
only  days,  but  even,  with  safety  to  the 
patient,  some  weeks  after;  for  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  the  absorption  of  the 
virulent  matter  does  not  take  place  for 
several  weeks,  seldom  less  than  three 
weeks,  and  often  not  under  several 
months :  it  usually  occurs  between  three 
and  six  weeks.  The  wound  will  appa- 
rently heal  up  favourably,  but  some  time 
after  the  accident  the  patient  complains  of 
a  pain,  with  numbness  in  the  part.  This 
part  inflames,  and  in  some  instances  has 
ulcerated  again.  Soon  after  the  pain  has 
taken  place  the  patient  is  affected  with 
hydrophobia.  It  is  the  skme  with  other 
poisonous  matters,  as  the  venereal  and 
variolous,  where  the  absorption  is  known 
from  the  pain  in  the  neighbouring  parts. 
The  saliva  of  a  mad  dog  remains  for  some 
time  dormant  in  the  part.  It  seems  as  if 
it  lay  for  a  length  of  time  unchanged,  and 
then  began  to  stimulate  the  part.  As  this 
seems  to  be  probable,  the  part  being  re- 
moved any  time  before  the  absorption  will 
prevent  the  symptoms.  Where  we  have 
an  opportunity  of  removing  the  part,  it 
should  be  done  as  speedily  as  possible. 

In  lacerated  wounds,  union  by  the  first 
intention  may  be  attempted :  they  may,  I 
am  fully  convinced,  be  safely  brought  in 
contact  with  each  other;  for  where  there 
is  laceration  there  is  not  always  that  de- 
gree  of  contusion  by  which  sloughs  are 
formed,  for  if  parts  have  not  lost  their  liv- 
ing power,  union  will  of^en  be  effected. 
Of  this  we  have  frequent  instances  of  the 
scalp  forming  a  large  flap,  which,  being 
brought  on  to  the  surface  from  which  it 
had  been  before  separated,  and  the  edges 
of  the  wound  kept  in  contact,  will 
be  all  united  in  a  few  days.  A  needle  is  a 
dangerous  weapon,  as  large  blood-vessels, 
tendons,  &c.  may  be  wounded,  and  the  lat- 
ter included  in  the  ligature;  hence  the 
action  of  the  muscle  is  impeded  or  de- 
stroyed. 

The  sutures  now  described  by  modem 
authors  arc  only  four — the  interrupted ^  the 
quAlled,  the  unittterrupted,  and  the  twisted. 

The  interrupted  suture  is  most  commonly 
used,  and  is  applicable  in  thegreater  number 
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of  cases;  it  is  so  called  from  its  being  usual 
to  diride  the  thread  every  time  the  needle 
is  pitssed.  We  use  a  crooked  needle,  with 
a  single  thread  (several  threads  forming 
one  waxed  into  a  flat  form) ;  the  broader 
the  surface  the  easier  to  the  patient,  and 
not  so  soon  producing  ulceration  in  the 
part*,it  therefore  holds  them  better  in  con- 
tact. The  size  of  the  needle  should  be 
proportioned  to  the  size  of  the  wound. 
Sutures  are  nsed  much  less  by  the  modem 
surgeons  than  they  were  by  the  ancients, 
for  it  is  found  in  many  case  that  by  plac- 
ing the  limb  in  a  proper  position,  wounds 
mav  often  be  united  by  adhesive  plaster 
and  compresses.  There  are  parts  in  the 
body  which  would  not  be  properly  sup- 
ported except  by  these  means  —  as  the 
lips,  where  the  muscles  are  very  strong ; 
tlie  same  with  the  eyelid,  if  slit  from 
the  edge  upwards.  In  such  cases,  except 
by  ligature,  it  would  be  difficult  to  keep 
tne  parts  in  contact,  which  I  have  at- 
tempted ineffectually  also  in  the  tongue. 

We  take  a  needle  of  a  convenient 
size,  and  (except  in  some  particular 
instances)  carry  it  completely  to  the 
bottom,  to  bring  the  interior  surfaces 
into  contact.  The  distance  of  the  liga- 
tures should  be  in  proportion  to  the 
depth  of  the  wound  i  the  distance  from  the 
edge  should  be  half  of  the  depth,  bringing 
out  the  needle  at  the  same  distance  on  the 
opposite  side,  cutting  off  the  ligature  of 
snmcient  length  to  tie  over  the  wound  in 
a  slip  knot  We  may  begin  either  in  the 
middle,  or  at  one  end :  if  we  use  three 
ligatures  we  may  as  well  begin  at  the 
middle;  if  more,  at  one  end,  gradually  pro- 
ceeding to  the  other.  The  distanee  from 
each  other  may  be  about  an  inch—some- 
times less.  The  division  of  a  lip  of  two 
inches  in  length  would  require  two  or 
three  ligatures  to  keep  the  parts  in  con- 
tact When  a  wound  is  very  deep,  it 
might  be  difficult  to  cause  a  single 
thread  to  pass  it  to  the  bottom  of  Uie 
wound,  and  bring  it  out  at  the  opposite 
side.  Where  this  is  the  case,  it  would  be 
better  to  take  a  ligature  with  a  needle  at 
each  end,  beginning  from  the  inside  of  the 
wound,  by  which  means  you  would  have 
the  ligature  in  the  same  way,  only  passed 
at  twice.  When  all  the  ligatures  have 
been  passed,  having  removea  every  extra- 
neous matter,  the  edges  should  be  brought 
in  contact,  and  held  there  by  the  assistant 
while  they  are  tied.  Some  advise  laying 
lint  or  plaster  under  the  ligature,  to  pre- 
vent excoriation  ;  however  if  the  ligatures 
are  of  a  proper  breadth,  that  is  unneces- 
sary. The  knots  should  be  made  on  one  side 
of  the  wound,  if  over  it  they  produce  irri- 

*  The  ffeneral  opinion,  at  the  present  day,  la 
that  small  round  ligatures  are  better  than  broad 
flat  ooet.— G. 


tation  and  pain ;  a  slip  knot  will  be  most 
convenient,  so  that  if  much  tension  comes 
on,  the  ligature  may  be  slackened  without 
cutting  it.  It  may  be  covered  over  with 
a  bit  of  lint  and  common  adhesive  plaster, 
to  give  further  support  to  the  parts.  In 
a  few  days  tolerable  union  will  be  pro- 
duced ;  and  as  soon  as  we  have  reason  to 
believe  the  surfaces  of  the  wound  to  be 
united  to  each  other,  as  in  four  or  five 
days  at  most,  the  ligatures  should  be  re- 
moved, which  being  done,  the  parts  may 
be  supported  with  sticking-plaster  a  few 
days  longer,  when  union  will  be  quite 
completed. 

The  quilled  or  bougie  suture,  so  called 
from  qnills  or  bougies  being  used  to  make 
it ;  also  peg  or  loop  suture,  from  the  liga- 
ture being  looped.  Mr.  Sharpe  observes 
that  it  is  never  of  any  use ;  that  the  inter- 
rupted is  superior  to  it  in  all  cases ;  how- 
ever I  think  there  are  some  few  instances 
in  which  this  suture  is  preferable,  as  where 
you  want  to  bring  a  wound  in  contact 
which  exposes  a  laiige  cavity,  as  that  of  the 
abdomen.  This  is  done  in  the  CsBsarean 
operation,  rarely  performed  in  this  country, 
where  it  is  considered  as  not  justifiable^ 
if  the  child  can  be  delivered  by  any  pos- 
sible meansi,  even  by  pieces ;  though  in 
some  countries,  as  France,  the  mother's 
life  is  hazarded  more  frequently  for  that 
of  the  child.  We  are  sometimes  under  the 
necessity  of  performing  it  It  consists  in 
making  an  opening  into  the  cavity  of  the 
abdomen  to  open  the  uterus.  The  part 
for  this  opening  mav  be  on  either  side,  or 
in  the  middle.  The  French  sui^geons, 
who  perform  this  operation  oftener  than 
we  do,  generally  rn^JLo  the  incision  on 
one  side,  on  the  linea  semilunaris,  and 
thev  prefer  the  opposite  side  to  that  to 
which  the  uterus  leans,  as  it  is  supposed 
that  this  inclination  to  one  or  the  other  side 
depends  on  the  situation  of  the  placenta, 
and  the  placenta  is  a  considerable  impedi- 
ment to  the  performance  of  the  operation 
from  its  increased  thickness,  and  numerous 
vessels  which  we  would  wish  to  avoid.  I  be- 
lieve  the  uterus  does  incline  to  the  side  on 
which  the  placenta  is  situated,  but  that  is 
not  constant;  and  from  the  situation  of  the 
epigastric  artery,  I  think,  on  the  whole, 
the  incision  made  on  the  linea  alba  would 
be  preferable,  where  you  would  have  an 
equal  opportunity  of  avoiding  the  pla- 
centa *.  It  may  begin  directly  below  the 
navel,  and  be  carried  five  or  six  inches 
downwards  towards  the  pubes,  the  in- 
cision being  carefully  carried  quite 
through   the   abdominal   parietes;    next 

«  Three  cases  hare  been  lately  recorded  of  the 
Ciesarean  operation  having  been  performed  on  the 
continent.  Two  by  Dr.  641ttsche,  one  being  suc- 
cessful ;  the  third  was  by  M.  Ackens,  and  waa 
also  successful.  In  all  these  instances  the  inci- 
alon  was  made  through  the  linea  alba,— C. 
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ftn  incision  is  to  be  made  through 
the  nteroB  of  safBcient  length  to 
bring  out  the  child.  I  once  performed 
this  operation  on  a  woman  who  had  just 
died  of  apoplexy,  where  the  child  shewed 
some  small  signs  of  life.  After  the  child 
is  extracted,  all  that  is  to  be  done  is  to^ 
bring  the  edges  of  the  wound  in  contact 
The  quilled  suture  consists  in  carrying  a 
double  ligature  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
interrapted,  about  half  an  inch  distant 
from  the  sides  of  the  wound  only,  throngh 
the  integuments  and  cellular  membrane, 
being  careful  not  to  include  the  perito- 
neum,  which  would  certainly  excite  in- 
flammation of  the  parts.  Having  passed 
the  ligatore  through  once  I  make  a  loop, 
passing  the  second  about  an  inch  from  the 
first,  learing  a  loop,  I  then  pass  a  piece  of 
bougie  through  each  of  them;  separating 
the  double  ligatures  on  the  opposite  side, 
between  which  also  a  piece  of  .bougie  being 
laid,  is  included  by  slip  knots.  From  the 
manner  in  which  the  sutures  are  made 
bere,  we  have  a  broader  surface  for  pres- 
Rure  than  in  the  interrupted  suture.  The 
bougie  makes  equal  pressure  throughout 
the  whole  lengtn  of  the  suture ;  in  the 
forBMT  the  pressure  is  onl^  where  the  liga- 
tures are  situated.  This  suture  has  one 
InconFenience  attending  it;  though  it 
brings  the  whole  surface  of  the  wound 
into  contact,  it  does  not  dose  the  outer 
lips  as  the  interrupted  suture,  but  does  this 
only  in  an  inconsiderable  degree ;  when, 
howerer,  the  cellular  membrane  is  brought 
in  contact,  there  is  no  doubt  of 
perfect  union  being  effected.  In  deep, 
seated  wounds  it  will  be  unfa?ourable,  as 
it  will  not  bring  the  outer  surfaces  in  con- 
tact. It  might  be  apalicable  to  a  large  joint 
involving  the  capsular  ligament:  there  it 
requires  a  large  surface  to  be  pressed  on, 
I  and  the  needle  need  not  be  passed  to  the 

bottom  of  the  wound,  in  which  case  the 
quilled  suture  would  be  better  than  the 
interrupted. 

The  uninterrupted  (from  the  ligature 
being  carried  from  one  end  of  the  wound 
to  the  other  without  diriding  it),  called, 
also,  the  Gloyer's  suture,  is  never  used 
now  on  the  liring  subject*,  only  in  sewing 
up  dead  bodies.  A  straight  needle  with  a 
siMie  ligature  is  passed,  beginning  at  one 
end  from  the  inside  outward,  then  back 
again  on  the  opposite  side,  always  carry- 
ing the  needle  to  the  inner  side  and 
bringing  it  out  at  the  opposite,  at  small 
distances  from  each  other,  which  makes  it 
appear  neater;  towards  the  end  the  needle 
should  be  passed  through,  forming  a  kind 
of  knot,  and  if  the  needle  is  passed  under 
tlie  integuments,  neither  the  end  nor  be- 

*  Mr.  Lawrence  reUtes  a  cue  in  which  it  wm 
.VMd  with  advantage  In  an  extensive  woand  of  the 
sbdoneoy  caused  by  the  toak  of  a  boor.— C. 


ginning  of  the  ligature  is  seen.  It  has 
been  sometimes  used  in  the  living  subject, 
as  in  the  face,  but  is  usually  attended  with 
considerable  pain  and  much  deformity 
afterwards. 

Authors,  when  they  speak  of  sutures, 
speak  of  an  •  operation  called  gastro- 
raphe,  applied  to  the  sewing  up  of  the 
intestines;  this,  however,  is  very  rarely 
necessary;  it  is  only  requisite  in  those  cases 
where  a  penetrating  wound  is  made  into 
the  cavity  of  the  abdomen  from  which  the 
intestines  have  protruded,  one  of  which 
has  been  wounded,  as  might  be  done  with 
the  broad  sword  in  engagements  between 
cavalry.  The  piece  of  intestine  should 
be  sewed  up,  as  may  very  conveniently  be 
done  by  the  uninterrupted  suture  passing 
from  without  inwards,  instead  of  from 
within  outwards,  over  the  intestine  each 
time,  by  which  the  ligature  is  every  time 
bent  over  the  edges  of  the  wound.  Hav- 
ing gone  through  the  whole  length,  the 
ends  of  the  ligature  should  be  gradually 
twisted  together.  When  the  aperture  of 
the  intestine  is  thus  closed,  it  should  be  re. 
placed  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen.  It 
might  protrude  from  so  small  a  wound  as 
to  be  with  difficulty  returnable.  That  por- 
tion, therefore,  which  is  sewed  up  should 
be  last  returned,  and  placed  near  the  wound, 
leaving  the  ligatures  hanging  out;  then 
the  edges  of  the  outer  wound  should  be 
brought  in  contact  close  upon  the  ligature, 
that  they  may  unite  in  every  part  except 
where  the  ligature  hangs  out.  These 
ligatures  should  be  left  in  for  some  days: 
when  the  colicky  sensations  of  the  patient 
indicate  that  union  has  in  some  degree 
taken  place,  they  should  be  untwisted  and 
carefully  withdrawn,  which  will  onlv 
leave  the  small  apertures  through  which 
they  passed.  The  patient  should  be  kept 
on  low  diet;  the  ligatures  should  be  well 
waxed,  that  they  may  slip  through  the 
intestines  with  greater  ease.  Le  Dranhas 
mentioned  another  kind  of  suture  for  this 
purpose,  to  be  made  with  three  needles 
and  three  ligatures,  more  or  less,  accord* 
ing  to  the  length  of  the  wound.  The 
edges  of  the  wound  are  to  be  brought  in 
contact,  and  the  needles  passed  from  side 
to  side,  each  of  the  ligatures  to  be 
twisted  separately,  and  the  whole  twisted 
together,  leaving  it  to  hang  out  at  the 
wound.  When  union  is  supposed  to  be 
effected,  they  are  to  be  untwisted  and  with- 
drawn  one  after  the  other.  This  but  very 
rarely  occurs :  even  among  the  cavalry, 
where  it  would  be  more  likely  to  hap- 
pen, there  have  been  very  few  instances 
of  the  operation  having  been  performed*. 

*  Mr.  Lawrence,  is  hia  excellent  work  on 
Hernia,  meDlions  five  case*  in  which  ■utiu'e«  bavo 
been  naed  in  woundu  of  the  inteatlnes  with  per- 
fectly Bttccessfol  results.— C. 
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If  it  should,  the  success  would  be  Teiy 
doubtfal ;  for  when  you  are  under  the  neces- 
sity of  having  ligfatures  situated  within  the 
cavity  of  the  abdomen,  they  will  be  liable 
to  produce  inflammation  of  the  intestines 
and  peritoneum,  which  would  most  likely 
prove  fatal. 

We  also  find  authors  speaking  of 
sntures  of  tendons.  As  ancient  sur- 
geons supposed  tendons  incapable  of 
uniting  by  themselves^  it  was  directed  that 
they  should  be  exposed,  and  their  extre. 
mities  brought  in  contact.  We  now  find 
the  tendon  is  a  part  which  will  unite  as 
perfectly  as  any  other,  though  not  so  spee- 
dily as  more  vascular  structures,  therefore 
in  such  cases  we  have  only  to  attend  to  the 
position  of  the  limb,  that  the  extremities 
of  the  tendon  may  be  brought  as  per- 
fectly in  contact  as  possible.  Here,  too, 
great  rest  is  rather  unfavourable  than 
otherwise,  as  in  divisions  of  the  tcndo 
Achiilis,  where  it  would  be  better  to  direct 
the  patient  to  walk  about  after  the  in- 
flammation has  subsided ;  the  very  attempt 
at  muscular  action  will  produce  a  firmer 
union  than  otherwise  would  have  >hap. 
pened.  As  the  tendons  become  longer  by 
being  thus  separated,  the  muscles  become 
shorter,  and  therefore  lose  their  extent  of  ac- 
tion ;  hence  we  should  keep  the  extremities 
of  tendons  as  near  as  possible. 


CLINICAL  LECTURE 

ON 

DISEASES  OF  THE  HIP-JOINT, 

Delivered  at  St*  Georges  Hos^iUil^ 
Br  Sir  Benjamin  C.  Brodie,  Bart. 

Lecture  I. 

There  are  several  cases  at  present  in  the 
hospital  of  diseased  joints,  and  among 
these  some  of  disease  of  the  hip;  and 
I  do  not  know  that  I  can  offer  any  subject 
to  your  consideration  better  than  this.  It 
is  one  of  great  interest,  and  it  is  very  im- 
portant that  you  should  understand  it  as 
far  as  the  actual  state  of  our  knowledge 
will  enable  yon  to  do  so. 

I  remember  the  time  when  the  question, 
on  looking  at  one  of  these  patients,  would 
have  been,  whether  there  were  or  were  not 
a  diseased  hip,  and  the  surgeon  decided, 
according  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  in  the 
negative  or  in  the  afiirmative.  It  was  just 
a  case  of  diseased  hip,  or  it  was  not,  and 
there  was  no  further  attempt  at  diagnosis. 
But  you  know  that  the  hip-joint  is  com- 
posed of  a  great  variety  of  textures,  and 
that  diseases  of  it  must  arise  from  various 
causes.  It  would  be  very  remarkable  if 
the  hip-joint  differed  from  all  the  other 


oigans  of  the  body,  and  was  subject  to 
only  one  kind  of  malady.  You  cannot  for 
an  instant  hesitate  to  believe  that  there 
most  be  a  variety  of  diseases  of  the  hip, 
the  difference  between  them  depending 
partly  on  the  organization  of  the  part  in 
which  the  disease  began,  partly  on  the 
patient's  constitution,  and  on  the  external 
causes  by  which  that  constitution  has  been 
influenced. 

In  my  treatise  on  the  *<  Diseases  of  the 
Joints,'*  I  have  given  an  elaborate  history 
of  the  diseases  to  which  this  and  other 
joints  are  liable,  and  I  have  detailed  many 
cases,  and  described  many  'dissections, 
from  which  I  thought  I  was  justified  in 
deducing  that  history.  But  in  the  present 
lecture  I  do  not  propose  to  pursue  the 
course  which  I  have  followed  in  my  trea- 
tise. My  observations  will  be  confined  to 
the  hip- joint  only.  I  shall  probably  refer 
to  other  Joints  sometimes,  but  it  will  be 
only  with  the  view  of  illustrating  what 
happens  in  the  hip.  It  will  be  my  object 
to  bring  before  you  at  once  the  different 
diseases  to  which  the  hip  is  liable,  and  the 
symptqjns  by  which  they  are  to  be  distin- 
guished in  the  living  body.  Perhaps  by 
pursuing  this  course  I  shall  make  the  sub- 
ject  more  easily  comprehended  by  you 
than  it  would  be  if  you  were  simply  to 
read  my  treatise.  At  any  rate,  this  mode 
of  proceeding  will  enable  you  to  under- 
stand  the  observations  which  I  published, 
when  you  read  them,  better  than  you 
would  understand  them  otherwise. 

Inflammation  of  the  Synovial  Membrane. 

There  is  no  disease  of  the  joints  more 
common  than  inflammation  of  the  synovial 
membrane.  The  hip  is  liable  to  this  dis- 
ease, but  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  it 
is  not  liable  to  it  in  the  same  degree  with 
some  of  the  other  articulations.  You  will 
understand  how  this  may  be  explMned 
when  I  tell  you  that  inflammation  of  the 
synovial  membrane,  in  a  large  proportion 
of  cases,  may  be  traced  to  exposure  to 
damp,  or  cold  and  vicissitudes  of  tempera- 
ture.  The  hip  is  warmly  clothed  by  nu- 
merous muscles;  an  immense  mass oiflesli 
lies  over  it ;  and  thus  it  is  protected  from 
one  of  the  causes  which  produces  inflam- 
maiioB  of  the  synovial  membrane,  much 
more  than  the  knee,  the  wrist,  the  ankle, 
and  the  other  joints  that  are  superficially 
situated. 

I  conceive  that  the  proper  course  for  yon 
to  pursue.  If  you  would  study  the  patho- 
logy of  any  part  of  the  body,  is  this :  be 
not  satisfied  with  examining  the  morbid 
appearances  in  the  last  stage  of  the  dis- 
ease, when  all  the  parts  are  confounded, 
as  it  were,  together  in  one  diseased  mass — 
when  the  disease  has  extended  from  the 
structure  primarily  affected  to  the  other 
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fAiti— «iid  when  yoa  cannot,  therefore, 
ny  where  it  originated,  and  what  it  was 
in  the  beginning.  Be  on  the  look  out  for 
the  opportunities  which  must  occasionally 
occar  of  examining  the  morbid  appear- 
ances, where  the  patient  has  died  from 
some  accidental  cause  in  an  early  stage  of 
his  complaint;  this,  I  say,  is  the  way  in 
which  the  pathology  of  any  part  of  the 
body  (that  is,  so  far  as  morbid  anatomy  is 
coDcenied)  should  be  studied ;  and  it  was 
in  this  way  that  I  have  always  endeavour- 
ed to  study  the  diseases  of  the  joints. 

I  hare  had  very  scanty  opportunities  of 
examining  the  morbid  appearances  pre- 
sented by  inflammation  of  the  synovial 
membrane  of  the  hip  in  its  earliest  stages; 
bat  this  deficiency  has  been  compensated 
by  the  abundant  opportunities  which  I 
have  had  of  examining  the  same  thing  in 
other  articulations,  so  that  I  have  no  doubt 
that  I  can  tell  you  very  accurately  what 
the  morbid  appearances  would  be  in  the 
hip  if  ?ou  could  see  them. 

In  slight  cases,  then,  of  inflammation  of 
the  synovial  membrane,  ^rou  find  a  few 
more  ressels  than  usual  injected  with  red 
blood  ramifying  over  the  inner  surface  of 
the  membrane,  and  the  joint  contains  a 
larger  quantity  of  synovia  than  under  or- 
dinary circumstances.  The  svnovia,  in  the 
cases  to  which  I  now  refer,  does  not  difler 
from  healthy  synovia  in  any  of  its  sensible 
qualities.  But  when  inflammation  of  the 
synovial  membrane  runs  high,  you  will 
find  great  increased  vascularity  of  the 
whole  of  its  texture ;  the  red  vessels  being 
as  numerous  as  those  of  the  conjunctiva  of 
the  eye  in  a  severe  ophthalmia :  and  now 
the  joint  contains  fluid  of  another  charac- 
ter ;  not  synovia,  but  a  turbid  serum.  Not 
nnfreonently  there  are  small  shreds  of 
coagoJated  lymph  floating  in  the  serum, 
1  or  broad  flakes  of  lymph  lining  the  syno- 

Tial ' membrane  in  different  parts.  In  pro- 
tracted cases  the  synovial  membrane  is 
thickened,  and  you  will  see  in  this  prepa- 
ration a  sort  of  pendulous  processes,  pro- 
iecting  from  it  into  the  articular  cavity, 
like  what  is  called  chemosis  in  the  eyelio. 

In  a  more  advanced  stage  of  the  dis- 
case,  the  morbid  appearances  are  not  con- 
fined  to  the  synovial  membrane  ;  Uie  car- 
tilage is  foand  to  be  thinner  in  certain 
Jilacesy  or  totally  destroyed  by  ulceration, 
n  this  drawing  [presenting  it]  you  see  the 
incipient  process  of  this  ulceration ;  and 
in  these  others  it  Is  in  its  more  advanced 
stages.  As  the  cartilage  becomes  com- 
pletely absorbed,  so  a  carious  surface  of 
the  bone  beneath  is  necessarily  exposed. 

I  have  said  that  Inflammation  of  the 
synovial  membrane  terminates  in  effusion  of 
lymph  and  serum,  but  it  sometimes  termi- 
nates in  suppuration ;  the  surface  of  the  sy- 


novial  membrane  secreting  pus  In  the  same 
way  as  pus  is  secreted  by  the  surface  of  a 
mucous,  and  occasionally  of  a  serous,  mem- 
brane. The  joint,  when  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, becomes  one  large  abscess, 
and  if  a  free  artificial  opening  be  not  made 
at  an  early  period,  the  matter  makes  its 
way  out  by  ulceration,  through  the  syno- 
vial membrane  and  ligaments,  burrowing 
among  the  muscles  in  the  neighbourhood, 
.and  forming  sinuses.  In  these  cases  of 
suppurative  inflammation,  the  cartilage 
in  the  first  instance  is  unaffected,  but  that 
in  contact  with  the  pus  soon  begins  to 
ulcerate,  and  the  ulceration  of  the  carti- 
lage, of  course,  is  followed  by  ulceration 
or  caries  of  the  bones.  Here  the  snppura<- 
tion  is  the  immediate  result  of  the  inflam- 
mation of  the  synovial  membrane,  and  the 
ulceration  of  the  cartilage  and  bones  is 
altogether  secondary.  But  then  there  are 
other  cases  where  the  cartilage  begins  to 
ulcerate  without  pus  having  been  secreted 
by  the  synovial  membrane,  and  in  which 
suppuration  at  last  takes  place,  being  not 
tlie  cause  but  the  consequence  of  ulcera- 
tion of  the  harder  textures. 

Such  is  a  brief  history  of  the  patholo- 
gical changes  produced  by  inflammation  of 
the  synovial  membrane  in  joints  generally, 
and  of  course  in  the  hip-joint  among  the 
rest  I  shall  next  speak  to  you  more  par- 
ticularly of  the  symptoms  of  the  disease 
as  it  affects  the  hip. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  inflammation  of 
the  synovial  membrane  of  the  hip  is  a 
disease  that  comes  on  suddenly,  and  in  the 
course  of  two,  three,  or  four  days  it  is 
commonly  at  its  height.  You  must  re- 
member this  circumstauce,  and  contrast  it 
with  what  I  shall  tell  you  afterwards  of 
the  early  symptoms  of  other  diseases  of  the 
hip.  Then,  in  the  course  of  a  few  days 
more,  under  proper  treatment,  the  pain 
becomes  less  severe :  and  now  observe  the 
kind  and  character  of  the  pain.  The  pa- 
tient complains  of  every  attempt  to  move 
the  limb.  The  hip-joint  feels  as  if  it  were 
stiff,  and  the  pain  is  referred,  not  so  much 
to  the  hip  itself,  as  it  is  to  the  inside  of  the 
thigh  and  groin ;  nearly  to  the  same  parts 
as  in  cases  of  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the 
femur.  There  is  not  at  this  period  a 
wasting,  and  sometimes  there  is  even  a 
perceptible  fulness  of  the  nates.  If  you 
press  on  the  condyles  of  the  femur,  and 
squeeze  the  head  of  the  bone  into  the 
socket  of  the  acetabulum,  the  patient  does 
not  complain;  nor  does  he  complain  if 
you  press  on  the  great  trochanter;  but 
if  yon  take  the  limb  and  move  it  back- 
wards and  forwards,  or  if  yon  take  hold  of 
the  knee  and  pull  it  as  if  you  were  trying 
to  pull  the  head  of  the  thigh-bone  out  of 
the  acetabttluni|  then  pain  is  felt. 
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Ton  bare  beard  of  diBlocation  of  tbe 
bip-joiDt  from  disease,  and- 1  shall  explain 
to  you  one  kind  of  dislocation  from  tbis 
cause  hereafter.  T  shall  speak  at  present 
of  dislocation  from  disease  only  as  it  oc- 
curs in  cases  of  inflammation  of  the  svno- 
Tial  membrane.  I  ha?e  seen  several  in- 
stances in  which  dislocation  took  place 
under  these  circumstances,  and  I  conclude 
that  the  following  is  the  proper  explana- 
tion of  it  :— The  cartilage  begins  to  ul- 
cerate, and  generally  at  that  part  at  which 
the  ligaments  are  inserted.  The  ulcera- 
tion extends  to  one  extremity  of  the  round 
ligament.  The  acetabulum  is  flUed  with 
lymph  and  synovia,  and  the  capsular  liga- 
ment is  thereby  much  distenaed.  There 
is  then,  of  course,  a  force  operating,  which 
tends  to  posh  the  head  of  the  bone  out  of 
the  soeket  in  which  it  is  contained.  The 
round  ligament  gives  way  partly  fh>m  be- 
lug  oTerstrained  and  partly  from  ulcera- 
tion, and  there  is  nothing  to  hinder  the 
head  of  the  bone  from  beinv  drawn  up  on 
the  dorsum  of  the  ilium.  In  the  particn* 
lar  cases  to  which  I  now  allude,  according 
to  my  experience  the  dislocation  is  always 
upwards  and  outwards,  and  we  see  this  in- 
dicated by  the  usual  signs.  The  thigh  is 
bent  forwards,  the  toes  are  turned  inward, 
and  the  head  of  the  bone  mav  be  distin- 
ffuished  lying  on  the  dorsum  of  Uie  ilium. 
Before  such  a  dislocation  can  be  effected,  the 
capsular  ligament  must  have  been  kept  for 
a  longer  or  shorter  time  in  a  state  of  exces- 
sive tension ;  and  it  will  not  be  difficult 
for  you  to  understand  bow  much  the 
patient  must  have  suffered  in  conse- 
quence. You  know  what  suffering  there 
is  in  inflammation  and  effusion  under 
any  unyielding  texture;  under  a  fascia, 
for  example,  or  even  under  the  thick 
bard  cuticle  of  the  thumb  or  foot 
The  patient  suffers  more  from  tension 
>when  the  hip-joint  is  distended  with 
synovia,  or  serum,  or  pus,  than  when  the 
same  thing  happens  to  any  of  the  other 
articulations.  And  for  this  plain  reason : 
the  capsular  ligament  surrounds  the  syno. 
vial  membrane  every  where  in  the  hip- 
joint,  which  is  not  the  case  in  most  others. 
In  the  knee,  for  instance,  when  the  syno* 
Tial  membrane  is  distended,  the  fluid  co- 
Tered  by  the  membrane  usually  slides  up 
on  the  fore  part  of  the  thigh,  under  the 
muscles.  Not  only  great  local  suffering, 
but  great  constitutional  disturbance,  is 
usually  the  consequence  of  this  distended 
state  of  the  capsule  of  the  hip;  severe 
fever,  attended  in  some  instances  with  a 
determination  of  blood  to  the  head,  and 
delirium.  I  have  known  such  a  case  as  I 
am  about  to  mention  occur  two  or  three 
times.  A  girl  was  seized  with  an  attack 
of  what  was  supposed  at  first  to  be  rheu- 


matic fever.  In  the  course  of  two  or  three 
days  the  fever  was  excessive.  She  lay  in 
a  state  of  delirium  for  several  days,  and 
she  seemed  as  it  were  to  supersede  the 
local  symptoms  which  existed  in  the  first 
instance.  She  nearly  died,  but  by  and 
by  things  took  a  favourable  turn,  and  she 
recovered.  After  her  recovery,  her  friends 
looked  to  the  limb,  and  to  their  surprise 
found  it  very  much  distorted.  Mr.  Earle 
and  myself  saw  the  girl  unde^  these  cir- 
cumstances, and  we  found  that  the  head 
of  the  bone  was  lodged  on  the  dorsum  of 
the  ilium.  In  some  cases  of  this  kind 
when  the  head  of  the  thigh-bone  is  pushed 
out  of  the  socket  of  the  acetabulum,  the 
serous  fluid  which  has  been  collected 
within  the  cavitv  of  the  capsular  lisament 
makes  its  way  through  an  ulcerated  open- 
ing of  it  into  the  cellular  membrane  exter- 
nal to  the  joint,  forming  a  tumor  under 
the  glutei  muscles.  This  tumor  eridentlj 
fluctuates,  and  you  might  suppose  it  to  be 
an  abscess,  but  take  care  not  to  arrire  too 
hastily  at  this  conclusion.  It  may,  it  is 
true,  be  a  collection  of  pus  which  cannot 
be  absorbed;  but  it  may,  on  the  other 
hand,  be  a  collection  of  serum  and  lymph, 
which  may  be  absorbed.  The  grooved  ex- 
ploring needle  (which  you  see  so  fre* 
quently  used  with  advantage  in  this  boa* 
pital)  may  be  usefully  employed  in  tbis 
case.  Puncture  the  tumor  with  it  A 
little  of  the  fluid  will  probably  escape 
along  the  groove,  and  if  you  find  that  it  is 
really  purulentj  you  may  then  introduce  a 
lancet,  and  make  a  free  opening ;  but  if  it 
be  serum  you  will  take  care  to  go  no  far- 
ther. It  is  doubtful  whether  pus  is  ever  ab- 
sorbed. If  this  ever  happens,  it  certainly  is 
a  rare  occurrence ;  but  an  effasion  of  serum 
becomes  absorbed  ultimately.  If  yon  find 
the  fluid  to  be  serous,  you  have  nothing  to 
do  but  to  leave  the  patient  quiet,  and  wait 
for  the  time  when  absorption  will  have 
taken  place.  If  you  open  a  cavity  con- 
taining  serous  fluid  with  a  lancet,  in  all 
probability  you  induce  suppuration,  and 
thus  make  an  abscess  where  there  was  no 
abscess  before. 

Such,  then,  are  the  principal  circum- 
stances respecting  the  pathology  and  the 
symptoms  of  inflammation  of  the  synovial 
membrane  of  the  hip:  I  shall  speak  of  the 
treatment  in  another  lecture.  But  before 
we  go  farther  I  should  like  to  call  your 
attention  to  a  preparation  which  is  now 
on  the  table,  taken  from  a  patient  who 
died  lately  in  this  hospital.  I  think  it  not 
improbable,  though  wedo  not  know  enough 
of  the  history  of  the  case  to  speak  with 
certainty — for  we  did  not  see  the  disease 
till  it  was  far  advanced^that  here  the  ori- 
ginal  disease  was  inflammation  of  the  sy- 
novial membrane.    The  cartilage  is  exten- 
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sifdy  ulcerated,  the  lyDOvial  membrane  is 
latber  (not  a  great  deu)  thickened,  but  the 
eireomstance  which  leads  roe  to  suspect 
that  the  original  disease  mar  have  been 
iaflamnatioD  of  the  sjnoTial  raembrane, 
is  this,  that  the  joint  was  filled  with  a 
number  of  small  granular  bodies,  composed 
of  coagulated  lymph,  and  I  know  that  in 
other  cases  these  bodies  are  the  result  of 
inflammation  of  the  syoovial  membrane. 
You  find  them  sometimes  in  joints,  but 
more  frequently  in  the  synovial  membranes 
which  constitute  the  bnrs»,  and  sheathe 
the  tendons.  These  granular  bodies,  after  a 
considerable  time,  assume  an  appearance 
like  that  of  small  melon  seeds,  becoming 
flat  and  smooth,  and  of  an  oval  figure. 
The  joint  in  this  instance  oontained  a 
great  quantity  of  these  bodies,  and  they 
bad  caused  the  head  of  the  bone  to  be  par- 
tially pushed  out  of  the  socket.  There  is 
a  groove  formed  in  the  head  of  the  bone, 
where  it  had  rested  upon  the  edge  of  the 
acetabulum.  If  this  patient  bad  lived 
some  time  longer,  the  bone  would  have 
completely  escaped  out  of  the  socket,  and 
become  lodged  on  the  dorsam  of  the  ilium, 
so  that  there  would  have  been  a  complete 
(dislocation.  As  it  was,  the  dislocation  was 
incomplete,  or  what  they  call  a  sabluxation. 

The  chronic  diseases  of  the  hip  mors 
frequently  have  their  origin  in  the  harder 
tBKtnres  than  in  the  synovial  membrane. 
It  is  ftrf  common  to  call  all  diseases  of 
the  hip -joint  scrofulous,  but  it  is  also  very 
common  to  call  any  disease  scrofulous. 
The  fact  is,  that  in  most  cases  diseases  of 
the  joints  are  not  scrofulous,  not  particu* 
Jariy  eonneelcd  with  a  scrofulous  diathe* 
sis ;  hot  there  is  one  disease  of  the  joint 
which  is  especially  of  this  description,  and 
of  that  I  shall  speak  to  you  next. 

Sonfukut  dkeam  of  the  Atp.— This  disease 
has  its  origin  in  the  bony  structures.  It 
oecun  most  frequently  in  children,  and 
Tciy  rarely  after  35  years  of  age.  We 
meet  with  it  especially  in  those  children 
who  have  a  fair  -compleuon,  light  hair^ 
blue  eyes,  and  wide  pupils ;  and  who  are 
delicate  and  precodons. 

If  yon  examine  the  morbid  appearances 
in  the  early  stage  of  the  disease,  yon  find 
the  synovial  membrane,  the  ligaments,  and 
the  cartilages,  quite  sound,  but  there  is  a 
peoaliar  alteration  in  the  articulating  ex- 
tremities of  the  bones.  You  can  even  cat 
them  with  a  scalpel  without  turning  its 
edge,  there  being  in  them  less  earthy  mat^ 
terthan  natural.  The  cancellous  struc- 
ture oC  the  bone  is  unnaturally  vascular, 
and  a  small  quantity  of  serous  fluid  is  to 
be  found  in  the  cancelli.  But  in  a  more 
advanced  stage  of  the  disease  the  bones  be- 
come still  softer,  so  that  you  mav  crush 
them  by  pinching  them  with  the  fingers  -, 


and,  WW,  the  cancellous  stractnre,  instead 
of  being  more  vascular  than  natural,  is  less 
vascular,  and,  instead  of  a  serous  fluid, 
you  find  a  yellow  cheesy  matter  Id  the 
cancelli.  The  vascularity  of  the  bone 
goes  on  diminishing,  and  in  some  parts 
of  it  the  vessels  become  so  much  obli- 
terated that  the  bone  dies,  and  be- 
comes an  exfoliation.  Here  is  a  section 
[presenting  it]  of  the  femur  and  tibia, 
where  you  will  see  both  stages  of  the  dis- 
ease. Here  is  another  [exhibiting  it],  shew- 
ing scrofolous  disease  of  the  bones  as 
plainly  as  it  can  be  seen  in  a  preparation.  If 
these  dried  preparations  [exhibiting  them] 
were  out  of  tbe  bottles,  you  would  l>e 
struck  with  the  lightness  of  the  bones, 
from  want  of  earthy  matter.  Here  is  a 
drawing  [exhibiting  it]  from  a  private  pa- 
tient who  had  disease  in  one  bip-joiot. 
On  examining  the  opposite  joint,  in  which 
no  disease  had  been  suspected,  there  was 
the  appearance  of  tbe  head  of  the  femur 
which  you  see  in  this  other  drawiug, 
occasioned  by  increased  vascularity  in 
some  part*,  and  a  deposition  of  cheesy 
matter  in  others.  Tbe  snr&ee  of  the 
bone  next  to  the  cartilage  being  dis- 
eased, ^ou  may  well  suppose  that  the  oar- 
tilage  Itself  will  become  diseased  after- 
wards :  and  so  in  fact  it  does.  The 
cartilage  loses  its  very  firm  adhesion  to  the 
bone,  and  you  may  peel  it  off,  and  as  you 
do  so,  a  red  vascular  surface  of  the  bone 
is  to  be  observed  underneath.  The  sur- 
face of  the  cartilage  where  you  have  peeled 
it  ofi*  is  a  Uttle]rough.  Here  is  a  specimen 
[exhibiting  it]  illustrating  what  I  now 
mention.  The  cartilage  then  begins  to  ul- 
cerate. How  is  it  that  the  nloeration  of  the 
cartilage  takes  place  in  these  cases }  The 
ulceration  begins  on  that  surface  which  is 
towards  the  bone;  and  as  it  is  thus,  as  it 
were,  eaten  away,  tbe  space. formed  be- 
tween the  cartilaae  and  toe  bone  is  filled 
up  by  coagulated  lymph,  which  becomes 
organized.  The  ulceration  goes  on,  get- 
ting deeper  and  deeper,  till  it  penetrates 
through  the  cartilage,  making  at  first  a 
small  opening,  through  which  a  probe 
may  be  passed  until  it  comes  in  con- 
tact with  tbe  hone.  The  ulceration  by 
degrees  extends  in  every  direction,  and 
ultimately  the  cartilage  becomes  every 
where  destroyed.  Here  is  a  drawing  of 
the  other  hipgointof  tbe  patient,  to  which 
I  referred  just  now.  There  is  a  section  of 
the  head  of  the  femur,  and  you  see  a  yel- 
low  cheesy  deposit  within,  while  the  car- 
tilage has  completely  disappeared  from 
the  surface.  As  the  disease  makes  still 
further  progress,  suppuration  becomes 
established  in  the  joint ;  but  the  cartilage 
in  these,  as  in  other  cases,  often  ulcerates 
to  a  considerable  extent  without  the 
formation  of  abscess.    It  was  shewn  by 
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Mr.  Hanter  that  sappuration  and  uloera. 
tion  are  not  necessarily  connected ;  itt  least 
that  yon  may  ha?e  suppuration  of  the  mn- 
cous  and  other  membranes  without  their 
being  ulcerated ;  and  there  are  numerous 
facts  connected  with  the  pathology  of  the 
joints  which  establish  the  converse  of  this, 
shewing  that  ulceration  may  take  place 
without  the  formation  of  pus. 

I  will  now  state  the  symptoms  which 
this  scrofulous  disease  produces  in  the  hip. 
The  most  remarkable  thing  is  the  small 
quantity  of  pain  which  it  for  a  long 
time  produces.  Indeed,  the  scrofulous 
disease  of  the  bones  when  the  car* 
tilages  are  unaffected  may  exist  with- 
out any  pain  whatever ;  and  over  and 
over  again  I  have  examined  cases  where 
children  died  affected  with  scrofulous  dis- 
ease to  a  great  extent  in  one  hip-joint,  but 
where  they  have  never  complained  of  pain 
in  the  other  hip,  although  the  post  mortem 
examination  proved  that  to  have  been 
affected  also.  Even  when  the  cartilages 
begin  to  ulcerate  there  is  at  first  only  a 
trifling  degree  of  pain.  The  disease  is,  in- 
deed, most  insidious  in  its  origin.  I  was 
called  to  see  a  child,  many  years  ago,  in 
consequence  of  the  parents  having  ob- 
served him  to  limp  in  walking  for  some  time 
previously.  That  was  all :  he  had  never 
complained  of  pain,  nor  were  there  any 
other  symptoms.  I  examined  the  joint, 
and  found  that  I  could  push  the  head  of 
the  bone  into  the  socket  of  the  acetabulum, 
and  move  the  limb  in  any  direction  with- 
out producing  the  smallest  uneasiness.  I 
took  a  great  deal  of  pains  to  make  out  the 
case,  and  told  the  parents  that  if  we  did 
commit  an  error  it  was  better  that  we 
should  make  it  on  the  safe  side,  and  I 
therefore  advised  them  to  lay  the  child  up, 
as  if  the  hip  was  diseased,  although  I  was 
hy  no  means  certain  that  it  was  so.  It 
was  well  that  I  did  give  that  advice,  for 
the  next  account  which  I  had,  some 
months  afterwards,  was,  that  there  was  a 
considerable  abscess  in  the  hip.  I  believe 
the  poor  child  ultimately  died.  I  have 
seen  similar  cases  since,  in  which  children 
have  been  brought  to  me  in  consequence 
of  their  limping,  but  without  pain,  and  it 
has  proved  to  be  this  scrofulous  disease  of 
the  hip- joint.  The  disease  may  then  go 
on  for  weeks  and  months,  the  child  having 
some  pain,  but  not  a  great  deal,  and  very 
often  when  the  relations  are  careless  the 
disease  is  quite  unobserved  for  along  time. 
But  by  and  bv  the  child  begins  to  make 
grater  complaints,  sometimes  of  pain  in 
the  hip,  but  more  frequently  of  pain  in  the 
knee,  and  you  observe  him  putting  its 
hand  to  the  joint  last  mentioned.  Then 
the  pain  becomes  greater,  but  I  sus- 
pect that  in  these  cases  the  pain  is 
never  very  considerable  till  an  abscess  is 


formed  in  the  joint,  and  then  certainly  the 
child  suffers  enough.  At  this  period  it 
cannot  bear  to  be  moved,  it  lies  in  one 
position  in  bed,  and  generally  twists  him- 
self  round  into  a  very  awkward  posture, 
making  one  hip  very  much  bulge  out,  and 
the  knees  crossing  each  other,  so  that 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  deformity.  The 
child  screams  from  pain  in  the  day,  but 
he  suffers  chiefly  at  night:  he  wakes  out  of 
his  sleep  screaming,  and  complaining  of 
frightful  dreams.  Bad  dreams  in  chil- 
dren, and,  I  believe,  in  grown-np  peraony, 
generally  depend  upon  something  wrong 
in  the  physical  system.  That  which  would 
be  pain  in  the  knee  from  the  diseased 
joint  if  the  child  were  awake,  becomes  a 
frightful  dream  if  he  be  asleep.  You  must 
not  wonder  at  this  when  you  consider 
that  even  acid  in  the  stomach  is  a  frequent 
cause  of  disagreeable  dreams  in  an  adult. 
By  and  by  an  abscess  presents  itself  in  one 
place  or  another.  Sometimes  it  makes 
its  way  on  the  inside  of  the  thigh ;  some- 
times backwards,  shewing  itself  behind 
the  little  trochanter;  sometimes  outside 
nnderthe  nates;  and  sometimes  it  pene- 
trates  by  ulceration  through  the  bottom  of 
the  acetabulum,  into  the  cavity  of  the 
pelvis.  Tn  the  latter  case  it  not  unfre- 
qoently  bursts  into  the  vagina  or  rectum ; 
and  I  do  not  see  why,  in  some  instances^ 
the  matter  should  not  make  its  way  into 
the  urinary  bladder,  though  I  do  not  recol- 
lect having  met  with  an  example  of  this 
myself, 

'When  an  abscess  presents  itself  exter^ 
nally  from  this  disease,  there  is  invariably 
another  change  in  the  condition  of  the 
limb.  It  becomes  shortened,  and  this 
occurs  in  two  different  ways,  if  the 
head  and  neck  of  the  bone  be  destroyed, 
and  especially  if  the  margin  of  th« 
acetabulum  be  destroyed  also,  it  is  no 
matter  of  wonder  that  the  muscles  should 
pull  up  the  thigh  bone,  and  that  the  limb 
should  be  shortened.  Here  is  a  drawing 
of  the  head  of  the  thigh  bone  where  there 
is  only  a  small  part  of  the  neck  left,  and 
where  a  very  little  action  of  the  muscles 
would  pull  the  thigh  bone  out  of  the  socket 
and  lodge  the  remains  of  the  neck  upon  the 
dorsum  of  the  ilium.  In  these  cases  the  limb 
is  shortened  just  in  the  same  way  in  which 
it  would  be  shortened  in  a  case  of  frac- 
ture of  the  neck  of  the  femur.  The  toes, 
if  left  to  themselves,  turn  outward,  and  the 
thigh  may  remain  in  a  line  with  the 
trunk.  But  at  other  times  the  shortening 
of  the  limb  takes  place  in  another  way. 
I'he  cavity  of  the  acetabulum  is  filled  up 
by  lymph  or  pus,  or  by  lymph  and  pus 
altogether,  the  capsular  ligament  of  the 
joint  in  consequence  is  dilated,  the  patient 
having  undergone  a  great  deal  of  suffering 
from  the  tense  state  of  the  capsule  pie- 
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▼ionslj.  Then  the  roand  ligament  is  de- 
strovcMd  by  the  olcemtion  which  has  al- 
leadv  consumed  the  cartilage.  The  head  of 
the  femur  is  pushed  from  the  joint  until 
it  passes  beyond  the  margin  of  the  aceta- 


bulum, and  then  the  muscles  pull  it  up- 
wards, and  lodge  it  on  the  dorsum  of  the 
ilium.  Sometimes,  when  the  head  of  the 
femnr  is  dislocated,  it  will  be  nearly  eotire; 
in  other  cases  it  is  partly  absorbed.  The 
dislocation  is  generally  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, and  here  as  in  those  other  cases,  in 
which  dislocation  arises  as  a  consequence 
of  inflammation  of  the  synovial  mem- 
brane i  the  dislocation  being  upwards  and 
outwards,  the  limb  is  much  shortened,  and 
the  toes  are  turned  inward.  There  is  one 
circumstance  which  favours  the  escape  of 
the  head  of  the  femur  from  the  socket  of 
the  acetabulum,  and  also  favours  the 
escape  of  the  remains  of  the  neck  wherever 
the  head  has  been  destroyed ;  and  that  is, 
the  position  in  which  the  child  generally 
lies  if  left  to  himself,  with  his  knee 
bent  inwards,  so  as  to  cross  the  sound 
limb.  This  cannot  be  done  without 
making  the  trochanter  project  on  the  side 
of  the  disease,  and  this  favours  the  escape 
of  the  head  of  the  bone. 

There  are  a  few  cases  in  which  disloca- 
tion takes  place  in  another  direction.  I 
had  a  patient  under  my  care  who  has  now 
recovered,  but  who  had,  a  few  years  ago, 
disease  in  the  hip-joint,  and  there  the 
head  of  the  femur  has  been  dislocated 
forwards.  It  may  be  felt  upon  the  ramus 
of  the  pubes,  the  great  trochanter  being, 
of  couiie,  placed  farther  back  than  natural, 
and  the  toes  being  turned  outward.  The 
child  is  better  off  than  when  the  disloca- 
tion is  upwards  and  outwards.  There  is, 
it  is  true,  a  little  shortening  of  the  limb, 
and  the  child  has  the  toes  turned  out,  but 
she  can  walk  very  well  nevertheless. 

I  need  not  tell  you  that  these  cases 
of  the  hip-joint,  if  they  proceed  to  the 
last  stage,  are  fery  dangerous.  But 
why  should  the  disease  be  dangerous? 
The  hip-joint  is  not  a  vital  organ.  The 
fact  is,  that  disease  of  the  hip* joint  is 
very  rarely  the  immediate  cause  of  death ; 
but  when  an  abscess  has  burst  externally, 
discharging  matter,  and  has  continued  to 
do  so  for  a  long  time — when  the  patient 
has  been  long  ezhaustec^  by  suffering  and 
night  perspirations,  disease  takes  place  in 
the  thoracic  and  abdominal  viscera.  Such 
circumstances  are  always  favourable  in 
bad  constitutions  to  the  production  of  dis- 
ease, especially  in  the  lungs  and  mesen- 
teric glands.  In  like  manner  scrofulous 
penons  may  become  phthisical  when  the 
constitution  has  been  weakened  by  ague, 
b^  a  course  of  mercury,  by  the  renereal 
disease,  by  icarlet  ferer^  or  meaales,  or  any 
thing  elw. 


I  mentioned  that  a  great  aggravation  of 
pain  takes  place  when  suppuration  is  esta- 
blished in  the  joint  The  escape  of  the 
head  or  neck  of  the  thigh-bone  from 
the  acetabulum  tends  not  at  all  to 
to  diminish  the  patient's  sufferings,  but 
rather  to  increase  them.  When  this  has 
taken  place  the  patient  of  coarse  is  re- 
lieved  so  far  as  the  tension  is  concerned ; 
bat  be  now  suffers  from  another  cause. 
The  head  of  the  thigh-bone  in  some  cases, 
and  the  ulcerated  neck  of  the  femur  in 
other  cases,  coming  in  contact  with  the 
soft  parts  in  the  vicinity  of  the  joint,  keeps 
these  parts  in  a  state  of  irritation,  and 
every  attempt  to  remove  the  limb,  even 
the  slightest,  is  a  source  of  torment. 


ON  THE  SIGNS  OF  PREGNANCY. 


To  the  Editor  qf  the  Medical  Gazette. 

Sir, 
If  you  think  that  the  following  case  of 
obscure  prej^uancy,  where  the  pregnant 
uterus  was  mistaken  for  a  diseased 
ovary,  is  likely  to  interest  any  portion 
of  your  readers,  its  insertion  wiU  obligee 
Yours  respectfully, 

John  B<>bebton. 

Manchester, 

Sept.  lOih,  lase. 

On  the  2nd  of  November,  1837, 1  was 
requested  to  visit,  for  the  first  time, 
Mrsr.  — -— ,  suffering  from  a  feverish 
cold.  She  was  about  22  or  23  years  of 
a^e,  of  rather  delicate  health,  and  ten 
months  married.  Was  informed  that 
she  supposed  herself  six  or  seven  months 
gone  in  pregnancy,  but  that  she  was 
rather  in  doubt.  The  next  day  (3rd,) 
on  inquiring  if  she  had  quickened,  she 
replied  that  she  had  not,  and  gave  me 
the  following  history : — 

Had  never  menstruated  regularly; 
was  unwell,  for  the  last  time,  on  the  16th 
of  April,  that  is,  thirty  weeks  previously ; 
soon  after  had  sickness,  particularly  iu 
the  evening.  In  the  beginning  of  May, 
about  a  fortnight  afteir  &e  disaupearing 
of  the  catamenia,  the  breasts  began  to 
run,  and  a  copious  discharge  of  a  serous 
kind  had  continued  ever  since.  At  the 
same  time  the  breasts  enlarged  and 
became  tender.  About  the  beginning 
of  July  was  sensible  of  pain  and  un- 
easiness in  the  belly,  above  the  right 
groin ;  and,  not  lon^  after,  detected  a 
swelling  or  fulness  in  that  situation. 
From  this  period  the  shaking  of  a  coach 
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caused  distreiwiti^  pain  in  the  part ;  as 
did  also  the  act  of  runnings  up  or  down 
stairs,  the  latter  so  much  as  to  compel 
her  often  to  sit  down  for  ease  on  a  step. 
At  times  she  could  with  difficulty  detect 
the  swelling',  but  at  other  times  it  was 
prominent,  and  easy  to  be  .felt ;  sajs  she 
ncTer  was  aware  of  any  (Motion  within 
resemblinif  what  is  called  quickenina, 
nor  of  movements  such  as  mig-ht  be 
attributed  to  a  child.  The  right  foot 
was  slightly  cedematous ;  and  when  my 
attendance  commenced,  there  was  a 
fiense  of  pain  and  numbness  in  the  right 
limb. 

Laying  my  hand  upon  the  abdomen 
(Mrs.  — —  being  undressed,  and  in  bed) 
I  readily  discovered  a  very  firm  tumor, 
of  the  dgnre  and  about  the  size  of  a 
cocoa-nut.  It  was  painful  when  pressed, 
and  lay  obliquely  above  the  right  groin, 
pointing  in  the  direction  of  the  upper 
and  back  part  of  the  os  ilium,  oc- 
cupying the  space  between  the  um- 
bilicus and  the  anterior  superior  spine 
of  that  bone.  It  seemed  to  me  to  be 
an  enlarged^  ovary,  or  a  fibrous  tumor 
connected  with  the  uterus, — an  impres- 
sion which  led  me  to  say  that  it  was 
not  pregnancy.  On  examining  the 
nipple,  the  areola  was  in  colour  un- 
changed, being  a  pale  red ;  and  the 
follicles,  as  far  as  I  could  perceive,  were 
undeveloped*.  The  tumor,  it  may  be 
as  well  to  repeat,  lav  on  the  right  side 
of  the  median  line,  the  umbilicus  being 
a  pit  as  much  as  it  is  in  those  who  are 
not  pregnant 

In  the  course  of  a  few  days,  as  Mrs. 
■  continued  feverish,  and  complain- 
ed of  constant  and  severe  pain  in  the 
tumor  and  right  limb,  particularly  in 
the  night,  my  friend  Mr.  Wilson,  a  very 
experienced  practitioner,  was  called  in 
consultation.  Mr.  Wilson  accordingly 
made  an  examination  for  himself,  and 
reported  to  the  family  that  the  enlarge- 
ment was  not  from  pregnancy,  but  what 
the  nature  of  the  tumor  was  he  could 
not  then  decide. 

Up  to  this  period  I  had  thought  the 
tumor  to  be  fifxed,  not  having  observed 
it  shift  its  Situation ;  but  now  Mr.  Wil- 
son and  myself  discovered  it  high  in 
the  abdomen,  to  the  right  of  the  umbili- 
cus, and  so  prominent  as  to  admit  of 

*  On  the  second  or  third  day  after  the  delivery 
•r  our  patient,  I  again  exaiDioed  the  areola,  and 
tboogbt  the  cdoar  had  now  a  tinge  of  yellow,  and 
that  a  few  foUlclet  were  enlarged,  though,  if  at 
•11,  in  a  very  alight  degree. 


its  being  grasped  by  the  hand  and 
moved  al>out:  in  a  minute  or  two  it 
would  subside  into  its  usual  situation. 
This  shifting  about  of  the  tumor  we  re- 
peatedly noticed.  It  was  firm  to  the 
touch,  and  painfully  tender  when 
pressed  or  handled  otherwise  than 
gently.  On  making  our  patient  lie  on 
toe  left  side*  the  tumor  fell  towards  that 
side,  so  as  to  be  in  part  on  the  left  of 
the  median  line ;  but  on  again  turning 
on  the  back  it  settled,  as  at  first,  in  the 
right  iliac  fossa.  Complains  that  it 
moves  about  in  the  night ;  at  which 
season  her  snfierings  are  the  greatest. 
When,  as  she  reports,  the  feverishness 
and  restlessness  are  very  distressing. 

At  Mr.  Wilson's  request  I  made  an 
obstetric  examination.  With  difficulty 
I  reached  the  os  uteri,  for  it  lay  at  the 
left  side  of  the  pelvis,  as  high  as  the 
brim,  near  the  left  groin.  The  neck  of 
the  womb  was  full  and  rounded,  rather 
than  projecting. 

November  20th.— At  this  date  Mr. 
Wilson  and  I  were  of  opinion  (which 
we  expressed  to  the  family  of  our  pa- 
tient) that  the  tumor  was  ovarian,  pro- 
bably of  the  nature  of  an  abscess ;  for  the 
pain  in  it  was  constant,  and  the  nights 
were  feverish  and  sleepless.  Her  as- 
pect also  was  wan  and  unhealthy,  and 
she  frequently  vomited  her  food. 

On  the  24th  of  November  (that  is,  on 
the  twenty^second  day  from  the  period 
of  my  first  seeing  her),  Mrs.  —  was 
taken  early  in  the  night  with  un- 
usual pains  in  the  abdomen.  When  I 
I»aid  my  visit  in  the  course  of  the  fol- 
owing  day,  I  did  not  suspect  them  t6 
be  uterine.  In  the  evening  she,  before 
my  arrival  (Mr.  Wilson  being  present^, 
gave  birth  to  a  fcetus,  which  was  shri- 
veled, as  if  not  recently  dead,  and 
weififbed  eleven  ounces  and  one  qoarter 
avoirdupois.  The  after-birth  followed. 
There  was  no  sensible  discharge  of  li- 
quor amnti,  as  Mr.  Wilson  informed  me. 

It  deserves  remark  that  at  the  date 

of  the    miscarriacfe,  Mrs.  must 

have  been,  accoroing  to  her  own  com- 
pulation, at  the  commencement  of  the 
eighth  month  of  pregnancy ;  and  the 
foetus  have  lain,  tn  utero,  dead  three 
months  and  upwards. 

For  several  days  and  nights  subse- 
ouentljr  to  the  expulsion  of  the  foetus, 
uie  pain  and  tenderness  in  the  right 
side  of  the  belly  continued  with  ais- 
tressing  severity.  It  however  gradually, 
though  slowly,  left  her. 
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The  watery  discbarge  from  the  nip- 
pies  continBed  for  a  number  of  weeks  as 
profuse  as  ever ;  so  profuse  as,  in  a  short 
time,  to  soak  her  dress  unless  when  the 
nipples  were  covered  with  carded  cotton 
or  folds  of  flannel.  From  first  to  last  its 
duration  was  little  short  of  nine  months. 

These  are  the  chief  reasons  which 
induced  Mr.  Wilson  and  mjself  to  think 
that  Mrs.  — «— 's  symptom*  did  not 
i nd icate  pre^ancy  : — 

ist.  Her  not  havinfif  quickened,  al- 
though more  than  thirty  weeks  had  ex- 
pired from  the  last  appearance  of  the 
menses;  and  this  taken  in  connexion 
with  the  fact  of  her  having  experienced, 
from  the  age  of  puberty,  habituid  irre- 
l^ularity  as  respecU  the  menstrual  func- 
tion. 

2d.  The  profuse  serous  discharge  from 
the  nipples  commencing  in  about  two 
weeks  after  the  disappearance  of  the 
menses. 

This  is  rare  at  so  early  a  period  of 
pregnancy.*  Dr.  Montgomery  says 
that  when  milk  is  secreted  during  preg- 
sancy  it  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  sign 
available  as  a  guide  in  forming  an  opi- 
nion in  a  doubtful  case,  because  it  does 
not  make  its  appearance  *'  until  a  period 
has  arrived  which  presents  other  modes 
of  judging,  less  liable  to  uncerUinty." — 
(See  8i^ns,  &c.  of  Pre^ancjr,  p.  74). 
In  a  private  communication  with  which 
Dr.  M.  has  obligingly  favoured  me,  he 
states  having  recently  attended  on  a 
lady,  who,  in  four  months  after  her  mar- 
riage (probably  about  three  months  aAer 
impregnation)  had  "such  a  copious 
sero-lactiscent  secretion  from  the  breasts, 
that  she  was  obliged  to  wear  folds  of 
cotton  inside  her  dress,  to  save  it  from 
being  spoiled  by  the  wet." 

3d.  The  unaltered  state  of  the  areola. 
If  there  was  a  change  either  as  respects 
the  colour  of  the  areola  or  the  develop- 
ment of  the  follicles,  we  failed,  in  the 
first  instance,  in  detecting  it.  After  the 
expulsion  of  the  fcetus,  a  knowledge  of 
the  fact  that  there  had  been  pregnancy^ 
enabled  me  to  detect,  as  1  thought,  a 
slight  change.  However,  ^e  usual 
changes  in  the  ordinary  degree  of  dis* 
tinctness  might  have  existed  (probably 
did  exist)  in  the  earlier  months,  and  have 

*  In  rare  histancea  of  diseased  ovarium  the 
breatU  are  tender  and  palnfiil  at  an  early  stage. 
In  SMM  cases, likewise,  milk  is  Mcreted.— JBvniy 
Midt^i/ny,  7Ui  edit.  p.  137. 


disappeared,  in  a  measure,  owing  to  the 
deatn  of  the  foetus  t»  utero,  which  event 
probably  happened  about  ten  weeks  pre- 
viously to  my  seeing  the  patient. 

I'he  fading  away  of  the  changes  in 
the  areola,  aAer  the  death  of  the  foetus 
in  uterOf  is  a  circumstance  worthv  of 
very  particular  attention,  since  in  those 
cases  where  a  blighted  foetus  is  retained 
for  any  considerable  time  in  the  womb, 
it  must  greatly  lessen  the  distinctness  of 
the  signs  indicating  pregnancy.  This 
is  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Montgomery  (and 
by  no  previous  writer  so  far  as  I  know), 
who  remarks,  that  when  the  usual 
changes  in  the  areola  have  been  esta- 
blished, should  the  foetus  be  blighted, 
they  **  soon  decline  and  fade  away."— 
Signs,  &c.  pp.  63  and  96. 

4th.  The  aodominal  tumor  appearing 
not  in  the  umbilical  region,  but  above 
the  right  groin,  in  the  right  half  of  the 
abdominal  cavity ;  and,  just  before  the 
expulsion  of  the  foetus  took  place,  rising 
nearly  as  high  as  the  edge  of  the  ribs ; 
also,  the  umoilicua  being  a  jnt. 

I  find  one  case  recorded  by  Dr.  Mont- 
gomery, which  has  several  features  re- 
sembling the  above : — 

**  Some  years  ago  a  married  lady, 
who  had  menstruated  for  the  last  time 
on  the  10th  of  November,  came  to  Dub- 
lin in  March,  on  the  2 Ist  of  which 
month  a  consultation  was  held  to  deter- 
mine whether  she  was  labouring  under 
a  disease  of  the  womb  or  not,  as  she  had 
been  previously  assured  by  her  medical 
^ttenclant  that  she  could  not  be  preg- 
nant, because  she  had  not  felt  the  child, 
nor  had  sick  stomach,  with  which  she 
had  always  been  much  distressed  in  for- 
mer pregnancies.  On  examination,  the 
writer  distinctly  felt  through  the  abdo- 
minal parietes  the  limbs  of  the  foetus  tit 
motion^  as  did  also  Mr.  Cusack  and  Dr. 
Marsh,  and  yet  the  lady  herself  had  no 
consciousness  whatever  of  any  such  sen- 
sation, nor  did  she  quichen  till  the  se- 
cond week  of  the  following  month 
(April),  and  was  delivered  of  a  healthj 
baoy  on  the  9th  of  August  In  addi- 
tion to  considerable  pelvic  pain  and  irri- 
tation of  the  bladder,  with  very  sedi- 
mentous  urine,  the  symptom  which  had 
excited  the  greatest  alarm  in  this  lady's 
case  was  one  which,  at  the  time,  I  had 
never  met  with,  but  have  seen  two  or 
three  other  instances  of  it  since.  For 
about  a  month  previous  to  her  coining 
to  town  she  was  occasionally  sensible  of 
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pain  in  the  right  iliao  region,  and  at  the 
same  time  a  firm  tumor  could  be  felt 
gathering,  as  she  expressed  it,  in  the 
seat  of  the  pain ;  and  both  were  consi- 
dered as  the  effect  of  disease.  During 
our  visit  this  happened,  and  I  had  an 
opportunity  of  examining  it,  and  ascer- 
tained that  it  arose  from  partial  spas- 
modic contraction  of  some  of  the  uterine 
fibres  about  the  right  comn,  probably 
having  its  seat  in  the  orbicular  muscle 
which  surrounds  the  orifice  of  the  fallo- 
pian tube.  I  kept  mj  hand  in  contact 
with  the  hard  tumor  thus  formed  until  it 
gradually  relaxed  and  soAened  down, 
80  as  not  to  be  any  longer  distinguish- 
able from  the  rest  of  the  uterus,  which 
lay  in  the  right  iliac  hollow.  This  had 
never  occurred  in  any  of  her  former 
pregnancies,  nor  did  it  in  any  of  three 
subsequent  ones." — Sigihs,  &c.  p.  77. 

This,  it  will  be  admitted,  is  a  most 
interesting    case.      There   was,    as  in 

Mrs. *8  case,  the  pain  in  the  right 

iliac  region,  and  the  firm  swelling  ;  but 
here  the  resemblance  ceases  ;  for  the 
uterine  tumor  was  in  such  a  condition 
as  to  allow  the  limbs  of  a  lioing  and 
moving  foetus  to  be  distinctly  felt 
through  the  abdominal  parietes.  (See 
also  pages  108  and  109.) 

6th.  The  rounded  figure  and  remark- 
able firmness  of  the  tumor,  unlike  the 
pregnant  uterus ;  its  high  situation  in 
the  abdomen,  its  shifting  about,  its  ten. 
dernesa  on  pressure,  and  the  dull  aching 
pain  usually  experienced  in  it. 

A  case  of  pregnancy  is  related  by  Dr. 
Montgomery,  where  **  the  uterine  tu- 
mor felt  as  hard  as  cartilage,  and  knotty 
all  over  its  surface;  was  very  painful, 
and  exquisitely  painful  and  tender  to 
thetoucn.'' — Page 68.  Here  the  tumor 
was  not  lateral  in  position,,  but  situated 
in  the  centre  and  lower  part  of  the  ab- 
domen.— See  also  page  110. 

6tb.  The  nightljr  attacks  of  fever, 
the  pulse,  even  during  the  day,  being 
from  86  to  90 ;  the  countenance  at  the 
same  time  being  sallow,  and  expressive 
of  ill  health. 

7th.  The  pain  and  numbness  con- 
fined  to  the  right  limb,  with  oedema  of 
the  right  foot. 

CEoema  and  varicose  veins  are  oflener 
found  aflTecting  the  right  than  the  left 
limb  in  the  ))regnant ;  but,  according  to 
my  observation,  neither  the  oedematous 
swelling  nor  the  enlargement  of  the 
reins  makes  its  appearance  in  the  limb, 


in  a  first  pregnancy,  until  the  gravid  ute- 
rus begins  sensibly  to  distend  the  abdo- 
men. In  the  above  case  the  numbness  felt 
in  the  limb,  and  the  slight  oedema  visible 
chiefly  on  the  foot,  both  of  which  were 
manifested  at  a  very  early  period,  resem- 
bled rather  the  eflTects  of  pressure  such 
as  might  arise  from  an  enlarged  ovary 
resting  behind  the  groin,  than  from  a 
pregnant  uterus. 

8ih.  The  os  uteri  higher  than  natural, 
and  thrown  to  the  left  side  of  the  brim, 
as  if  by  a  heavy  body  acting  on  the 
fundus  uteri,  and  dragging  the  uterus 
towards  the  right  side  of  the  abdomen. 
The  rounded  form  of  the  cervix  uteri  I 
could  not  then,  nor  can  I  now,  explain, 
since  it  is  probable  that  the  shrivelled 
foBtus  must  have  lain  encysted,  so  to 
speak,  and  pressed  together  like  a  round 
ball  in  the  upper  part  of  the  uterine 
cavity.  There  was,  it  is  to  be  remem- 
bered, no  sensible  quantity  of  liquor 
amnii. 

For  the  following  ingenious  explana- 
tion of  these  features  of  Mrs.  — — 's 
case  I  am  indebted  to  the  great  kindness 
of  Dr.  Montgomery,  who,  in  a  private 
communication,  before  referred  to,  thus 
expresses  himself: — ^'*  Pregnancy  began 
in  the  usual  way,  and  went  on  for  lour 
or  five  months  at  least ;  then,  from  some 
unhealthy  change  in  the  uterus,  or  in 
the  appendages  of  the  foetus,  the  latter 
was  Dlightea,  and  of  course  ceased  to 
grow;  the  liquor  amnii  was  absorbed, 
the  uterus  gradually  closing  on  and 
compressing  the  foetus,  so  as  to  force  it 
gradually  and  with  pain  into  the  cervix, 
which,  consequently,  you  found  rounded 
and  bulging,  rather  than  projecting,  a 
short  time  before  the  expulsion  of  the 
foetus;  while  the  uterus  itself  was  of 
course  hard,  and  very  sensitive,  and 
fever  and  irritation  spread,  as  a  neces- 
sary consequence,  through  the  constitu- 
tion." 

The  reader  who  may  take  an  interest 
in  inquiries  of  this  nature  will  do  well, 
after  considering  each  particular  symp- 
tom by  itself,  to  consider  the  whole  col- 
lectively  as  the  features  of  one  case ;  for 
by  this  method  only  will  he  arrive  at  a 
just  estimate  of  the  difficulties  which  lay 
in  the  way  of  a  correct  diagnosis. 

That  the  opinion  delivered  in  this 
case,  proved  by  the  issue  to  have  been 
erroneous,  is  open  to  comments,  I  am 
ready  to  admit.  I  will  leave  them,  how- 
ever,  to  be  made  by  the    intelligent 
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reader  at  his  own  leisure ;  who,  while 
he  learns  caution  bv  the  error,  may 
also,  hy  the  unramisDed  narrative  here 
presented,  learn  the  great  importance  of 
the  study  of  the  si^ns  of  pregnancy,  and 
the  perplexing^  difficulties  with  which 
that  study  is,  in  some  instances,  beset. 


DISLOCATION  OF  THE  FEMUR. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 

Sia, 
The  perusal,  n^itbin  tlie  last  few  days, 
of  a  "Case  of  Dislocation  of  the  Femur 
on  the  Obturator  Foramen,"  communi- 
cated by  Mr.  Skey,  in  your  journal  for 
August  4th,  has  recalled  an  instance  of 
the  same  injury  which  occurred  in  this 
hospital  in  the  year  1834. 

As  the  reduction  was  effected,  'as  it 
were,  accidentally,  with  remarkable 
facility,  I  have  thought  that  the  re- 
cording of  the  circumstance  mig-ht  not 
be  unattended  with  practical  utility  in 
the  treatment  of  this  accident.  Should 
you  be  of  the  same  opinion,  you  will 
perhaps  allow  the  following'  snort  ac- 
count to  appear  in  your  columns. 
I  am,  sir, 
Yonr  obedient  servant, 

George  Busk, 
Snrgeon  to  the  Seaman'* 
Hospital. 
H.  M.  S.  DreadaoQght, 
Sept.  10,  1888. 

Richard  Pippen,  a  seaman,  aeed  26, 
stoat  and  very  muscular,  was  admitted 
in  the  evening  of  December  14,  1834, 
having  met  with  an  accident  two  hours 

Sreviously.  He  was  standing*  on  the 
eck  of  his  vessel,  in  a  stoopingf  pos- 
ture, with  his  legs  wide  apart,  when  he 
was  struck  suddenly  on  the  rio^ht  thigh 
by  the  main-boom,  which  had  been 
carried  away. 

When  laid  on  his  back  in  bed  the 
thij^h  was  considerably  flexed  on  the 
pelvis,  and  extremely  abducted;  the 
Icnee  bent,  and  the  foot  everted.  The 
prominence  of  the  trochanter  was  ab- 
sent, and  a  hard  tumefaction  could  be 
felt  in  the  upper  and  inner  part  of  the 
thigh,  beneath  the  abductor  muscles; 
hot  the  head  of  the  femur  could  not  be 
defined.  The  psoas  and  iliac  us,  where 
passing  o?er  the  edge  of  the  pelvis, 


could  be  felt  much  on  the  stretch; 
flexion  and  abduction  of  the  limb  were 
tolerably  easy,  but  extension  and  ad- 
duction impossible.  The  knee  was  also 
extended  with  great  difficultv.  When 
directed  to  stand  upright,  tne  injured 
limb  retained  the  same  position,  and  the 
toes  touched  the  ground ;  the  foot  being 
widely  separated  from,  and  somewhat  in 
advance  of,  the  other.  He  did  not 
suffer  much  pain.  There  could  be  no 
doubt  as  to  the  nature  of  the  injury,  and 
the  reduction  was  proceeded  with  im- 
mediately. The  man  was  placed  in  a 
hot-bath,  and,  while  in  it,  bled  to  ap- 
proaching syncope,  which  required  tne 
abstraction  of  twenty  ounces  of  blood. 
When  taken  from  the  bath,  half  a  grain 
of  tartarized  antimony  was  adminis- 
tered, and  he  was  placed  on  his  back  on 
a  thin  mattress  spread  upon  the  deck ; 
two  hooks  were  nxed  on  either  side  of 
him,  opposite  each  other,  and  about  six 
feet  apart.  Two  bands  were  applied^ 
in  the  mode  directed  in  Sir  A.  Cooper's 
work  on  Dislocations— viz.  a  padded 
strap  was  passed  round  the  right  side  of 
the  pelvis,  and  the  ends  fixed  to  the 
hook  on  the  left  side.  Another  similar 
strap  was  placed  round  the  inner  side  of 
the  thigh,  and  as  high  as  possible,  pass- 
posteriorly  within  the  strap  which  fixed 
the  pelvis.  This  thigh-strap  was  con- 
nected by  the  pulleys  to  the  nook  on  the 
right  side.  No  means  were  used  for 
producing  extension  of  the  limb.  The 
pulleys  were  then  gently  drawn,  but  the 
cord  very  slightly  tigntened.  I  then 
took  hold[  of  the  foot,  with  the  intention 
of  adducting  the  limb,  at  the  same  time 
that  extension  was  made  by  the  pulleys  ; 
but  had  hardly  commenced  aoing  so 
when  my  colleague,  Mr.  Tockett,  in 
stepping  from  the  man*s  head  towards 
his  feet,  struck  slightly  with  his  foot  the 
extended  cords  of  the  pulley,  and  by  the 
sudden  yet  trifling  jerk  thus  produced, 
the  head  of  the  femur  was  raised  from 
its  position  and  replaced  in  the  aceta- 
bulum with  a  distinct  snap. 

The  motions  of  the  joint  were  of 
course  instantly  restored.  The  limb  re- 
mained for  four  or  five  days  about  half 
an  inch  longer  than  the  other,  but  at  the 
end  of  ten  days  the  man  returned  to  his 
duty. 
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TUMOR  INVOLVING  CERTAIN 
NERVES. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 

Sir, 
If  joa  are  of  opinion  that  the  points 
connected  with  physiology  and  patho- 
logy in  the  following  case,  render  it 
worthy  of  a  place  in  your  very  valuahle 
publication,  I  shall  be  much  obliged  to 
you  to  give  it  insertion. 

I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Edw.  Selleck  Hare,  M.R.CS. 

Hoase-Sargeon  to  the  Stafford  Cottnty  General 

Inflrmary. 

September  11, 18S8. 

Thomas  Willetts,  aged  40,  married, 
of  an  unhealthy  complexion,  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  Infirmary,  under  the  care 
of  Dr.  Knight,  on  the  8ih  of  last  June. 
He  had  been  attacked  a  month  before 
with  pain,  tingling  and  numbness  along 
the  course  of  the  ulnar  nerve  of  the  left 
arm,  which  was  most  severe  at  the 
elbow,  where  there  had  also  been  some 
swelling  and  redness.  There  was,  be- 
sides, pain  through  the  left  shoulder, 
extending  across  the  chest  to  the  oppo- 
site side,  and  upwards  to  the  left  eye 
and  teeth  of  that  side ;  also  a  sense  of 
pulsation  in  different  parts  of  the  body, 
and  sleepless  nights.  The  tongue  was 
clean,  appetite  good,  no  cou^h,  or  phy- 
sical sign  of  pulmonary  disease,  and 
the  secretions  were  all  natural. 

After  a  careful  examination,  the  only 
cause  that  could  be  discovered  to  ac- 
count for  his  symptoms  was  a  small 
tumor,  situated  in  tne  '*  inferior  trian* 
gular  space,"  on  the  left  side  ^  of  the 
neck,  which  it  was  possible  might  be 
producing  some  pressure  ou  the  origins 
of  the  nerves  going  to  form  the  bracnial 
plexus :  the  pulse  at  the  wrist  was  equal 
to  that  of  the  other  arm.  The  tumor, 
however,  did  not  appear  to  be  more  than 
an  enlarged  gland,  and  the  disease  was 
supposetTto  &  of  a  scrofulous  nature. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  symp- 
toms, the  pupil  of  the  left  eye  became 
contracted  ;  and  the  levator  palpebrfe 
ceased  to  perform  its  office,  the  general 
irritability  increased  almost  to  mania, 
and  the  bowels  became  ver^  torpid.  In 
about  three  weeks  after  his  acl mission, 
the  pains  and  distressing  sensations  ap- 
peared to  be  increased,  the  pulse  had 
Dccome  quicker,  there  were  signs  of  de- 


bility, with  numbness  and  coldness  of 
tho-Iower  extremities ;  also  by  this  time 
the  tumor  of  the  neck  bad  b^me  more 
extensive,  and  possessed  a  remarkable 
degree  of  hardness. 

On  the  30th  of  July  he  had  almost 
entirely  lost  the  power  of  sensation  and 
motion  in  the  lower  extremities ;  and  iu 
a  day  or  two  afterwards  there  was  a 
complete  retention  of  urine.  The  ca- 
theter was  used  for  about  a  week,  when 
the  urine  again  flowed,  but  without  bis 
being  conscious  of  it;  but  be  could 
partly  empty  the  bladder  when  he  chose, 
oy  the  pressure  of  the  diaphragm, 
scarcely,  if  at  all,  assisted  by  the 
abdominal  muscles.  On  the  25th 
a  slough  began  to  make  its  appearance 
over  the  sacrum,  but  it  occasioned  him 
no  pain.  On  the  12tb  of  August  the 
process  of  sloughing  set  in  over  each 
trochanter,  be  naving  been  alternately 
laid  on  either  side,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
ulcer  ou  the  back.  By  this  time  the 
tumor  of  the  neck  baa  very  much  in- 
creased in  size  and  prominence;  the 
three  ulcers  became  very  extensive,  and 
the  suppuration  copious;  his  strength 
gradually  failed  till  the  26th  of  August, 
when  trismus  came  on  with  paralysis  of 
the  muscles  of  deglutition  and  expecto- 
ration ;  and  he  died  from  suffocation  at 
four  o'clock  on  the  following  moniing. 

With  respect  to  the  treatment, 
I  may  observe  that  opiates  procured 
him  sleep,  and  relieved  the  pain 
without  any  unpleasant  effect,  and  the 
eyes  became  more  equally  opened,  and 
the  pupils  more  symmetrical  when  he 
awoke  in  the  morning.  The  repetition 
for  a  few  days  of  exceedingly  small 
doses  of  blue  pill,  which  be  took  with 
extract  of  henbane,  produced  soreness 
of  the  gums  and  the  mercurial  breath. 
Leeches  and  blisters  were  repeatedly 
applied  over  the  tumor,  but  without  any 
effect.  When  the  extract  of  belladonna 
was  applied,  the  pupil  of  the  left  eye 
recovered  its  natural  size  for  a  time. 
Tonics  and  stimulants  agreed,  and  no 
doubt  prevented  bis  sinking  so  soon  as 
be  otherwise  would  have  done,  from  the 
inroads  of  the  disease.  For  some  time, 
also,  his  appetite  did  not  fail  him,  and 
he  took  considerable  quantities  of  nu- 
tritious food. 

Post-mortem  inspection, — The  exami- 
nation of  the  body  was  be^un  twenty- 
eight  hours  after  death  :  it  was  now 
greatly  emaciated.    There  was  (edema 
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to  a  small  extent  in   ibe  legs  ami  le flails  arch   vrith  ihc  doscendiiijai^  portion. 


arm. 
the 


The  thoracic  duct  passed  into  and  was 
brain  and    spinal  prolongation    lost  in  the  disease,  as  also  were  the  re- 
and  their   investiDg    meniDranes  were    current  laryngeal  nerve,  and  the  veins 
carefully  examined,  but  do  disease  of    accompanjmg'  the  branches  of  the  sub- 
any    kind    was   detected.      The    optic    clavian  artery, — the   branches  of  that 


iierres  were  of  the  same  siise  and  firm 
ness:  that  portion  of  the  medulla  spi 
ualis    which    swells     into    the    cauda 
equina  was  particularly  firm;  there  was 


artery  themselves  passing  through  the 
tumor  without  being  converted  into  its 
nature.  The  tumor  lay  upon  the  bra- 
chial plexus,  being  firmly  attached  to 


little  or  no  nuid   in   the  great  cavity  of    the  spiuc  at  the  origin  of  the  third  and 


the  arachnoid,  not  a  large  Quantity  in 
the  lateral  ventricles,  and  tnat  in  the 
spinal  canal  inconsiderable. 

Dissection  of  the  *umor.— After  dis- 
secting back  the  skin  and  platisma, 
from  the  left  side  of  the  neck,  the  su- 
perficial  cervical  fascia  was  found  to  be 
unusually  dead,  and  the*cellular  tissue 
about  it  infiltrated  with  serous  fluid. 
It  being  removed,  the  tumor  presented 
its  irre^^ular  surface,  ai^d  was  found  to 
possess  the  hardness  of  schirrua*  Some 
considerable  veins  passed  into  its  sub- 
stance, and  it  extended  under  the  sterno- 
cleido-maatoideus  and  trapezius,  rais- 
ing on  its  surface  the  omo-hyoid, 
slemo-byoid,  and  thyroid ;  which, 
however,  were  not  implicated  in 
the  disease.  After  the  removal  of 
these  the  tumor '  was  seen  to  extend 
upwards  as  far  as  the  origin  of  the  bra- 
chial plexus.  The  carotid  artery,  inter- 
nal jugular  vein,  and  pneumo-gastric 
nerve,  passed  into  its  substance  i  the 
first  remaining  pervious,  the  two  last 
lost  and  transformed  into  the  diseased 
structure,  as  were  also  the  phrenic 
nerve,  and  further  down  the  sympathetic, 
with  its  lowest  cervical  ganglion.  The 
jugular  vein  above  the  tumor  was  atro- 
phied, and  the  ppeumo-gastric  nerve  was 
cedematous.  The  scirrhous  mass  ex- 
tending under  tbe  clavicle,  the  latter 
was  removed,  and  the  following  were 
its  farther  relations  :-^The  subclavian 
artery  and  vein  passed  into  its  sub- 
stance, that  portion  of  tbe  aDterior  sca- 
lenus which  separates  the  artery  and 
vein,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
muscle,  being  included  in  the  disease, 
and  undistiaguishable.  Both  the  artery 
and  vein  were  pervious,  but  the  latter 
was  filled  with  a  coagulum  of  a  deep 
red  colour.  The  tumor  extended  in- 
wards as  far  as  the  trachea  and  arteria 
innominata,  and  downwards  behind  the 
lefl  vena  inuominata  and  subclavian 
and  carotid  arteries,  as  far  as  the  aorta, 


fourth  nerves  of  the  plexus,  both  which 
were  inseparable  from  it. 

Upon  cutting  into  the  anterior  surface 
of  the  scirrhus,  watery  pus  escaped,  and 
the  surrounding  cellular  tissue  was 
oedematous.  The  carcinomatous  mass 
extended  itself  in  company  with  the  last 
cervical  and  first  dorsal  nerves  between 
tlie  transverse  processes,  and  into  the 
intervertebral  foramina  as  far  as  to  the 
dura  mater,  which  appeared  beginning 
to  be  implicated ;  but  the  canal  was 
perfect,  and  the  appearance  of  the  theca 
of  the  medulla  not  at  all  altered.  There 
was  no  appearance  of  carcinoma  in  any 
other  part  of  the  body. 

Observations. —The  case  seems  to 
be  interesting  as  an  instance  of  glandu- 
lar scirrhus  in  the  male.  The  connexion 
of  the  disease  with  the  distress  and  pet- 
ralysis  along  the  course  of  the  ulnar  and 
median  nerves  is  obvious,  and  is,evi- 
d^ce  in  confirmation  of  the  assertion 
that  these  nerves  can  be  traced  through 
the  plexus  to  the  last  cervical  aud  firs^t 
dorsal  nerve,  which  1  believe  Boyer 
denies.  The  paraljrsis  of  the  levator 
palpebne,  whtcD  receives  a  branch  from 
the  third  pair;  tbe  contraction  of  the 
pupil  I  the  pain  of  the  teeth ;  the  dis- 
tressing sensation  across  the  upper  part 
of  the  chest;  the  paraplegia ;  the  sense 
of  pulsation  in  vanous  parts  of  the  body ; 
and  tbe  maniacal  disturbance  of  tbe 
mind,  cannot,  I  apprehend,  be  referred 
to  any  direct  communication  between 
the  structural  disease  and  these  several 
affections,  but  rather  they  must  be  re- 
garded as  an  instance  of  that  remote 
sympathy  which  is  found  to  exist  be- 
tween distant  parts  of  tbe  same  indivi- 
dual,  and  is  most  frequently  displayed 
in  persons  of  a  nervous  temperament. 
The  cedema  of  the  arm  might  possibly 
depend  on  tbe  existence,  during  life,  of 
the  coagulum  found  in  the  subclavian 
veins ;  but  the  swelling  of  the  elbow, 
.which  occurred  at  a  much  earlier  date. 


impinging  upon  it  at  tbe  junction  of    could  scarcely  be  sDpposed  to  depend  on 
664— XXIII.  C 
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atiy  impediment  to  the  circulation  at 
that  period,  and  is  isiterestin^  as  shew- 
ing' how  pain  and  irritation  of  the 
nerves  of  a  part,  existing  only  sympa- 
thetically with  a  distant  cause,  may 
lead  to  structural  alteration  in  such  part, 
and  is  parallel  to  what  occurs  in  hyste- 
rical females,  of  which  I  have  seen  many 
examples.  The  stoppajje  of  the  thoracic 
duct  without  much  emaciation, perhaps  is 

Parallel  to  maintenance  of  '*  enhonpoinf^ 
y  hysterical  patients,  with  the  most 
complete  anorexia  for  very  long  periods. 
The  lenj^th  of  lime  dunn^r  which  the 
patient  was  hed-ridden,  and  the  degfree 
of  emaciation  and  debility,  taken  toge- 
ther, were  not  su69cient  to  account,  of 
themselves,  for  the  sloughs  over  the  sa- 
crum and  hip,  which  probably  owed 
their  existence  to  the  paralysis  of  the 
nerves  of  animal  life  ;  and  the  fact  tends 
to  demonstrate  the  influence  of  this  part 
of  the  economy  over  the  nutritive  func- 
tions. 

CASE  OF  VARtCOSE  VEINS, 

TREATED    BY    MEANS     OF    THE     TWISTED 
SUTURE. 

(Communicated  by  Sir  Jos.  Maegrigor,  Bart.) 

Andrew  Ross,  aged  32,  84th  regiment, 
admitted  into  hospital  on  I2th  J61y, 
1838,  with  a  large  ulcer  over  the  front 
of  the  right  leg.  The  skin  is  unhealthy 
over  the  whole  of  the  lower  part,  from 
old  cicatrices. 

This  man  has  served  in  the  West 
Indies  for  ten  years,  and  states  that 
for  the  last  five  he  has  been  subject  to 
constant  ulceration  of  the  leg,  and  en- 
largement of  the  veins,  which  are  now 
of  a  considerable  size,  and  in  a  varicose 
state,  from  the  groin  to  the  ankle.  The 
diseased  branches  on  the  leg  are  nu- 
merous, and  very  tortuous.  Under 
these  circumstances  there  was  no  hope 
of  permanently  curing  the  ulceration 
without  first  curing  the  varicose  veins. 
With  this  view,  seven  common  surgical 
needles  were  inserted  under  the  different 
diseased  branches,  and  the  twisted 
suture  applied  firmly  to  compress  the 
sides  of  the  veins.  One  of  the  needles 
was  put  under  the  saphena,  about  the 
middle  of  the  thigh.  Slight  inflamtoia- 
tioQ  was  produced  from  the  needles, 
ulceration  gradually  went  on,  and  the 
needles  completely  ulcerated  through. 


and  finally  came  away  on  the  eleven  th^ 
thirteenth,  and  fifteenth  days  after  in- 
sertion. 

The  ulcer  on  the  leg  got  quite  well, 
and  the  man  was  discharged  to  duty  on 
the    17th    August,   feeling   very  com- 
foi-table  about  the  leg,  and  without  any 
enlargement  of  the  saphena  vein  in  the 
upper  part  of  ihe  thigh  and  groin  left. 
A.  Melvin, 
Surgeon  to  the  Forces. 
Portsmouth, 
81  St  August,  ]838. 

CASTS  OF  ANATOMICAL  SPE- 
CIMENS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette, 

Sir, 
I  BEG  to  forward  you,  for  publication, 
an  account  of  the  process  for  casting 
from  morbid  anatomical  specimens, 
which  has  lately  received  tne  silver 
medal  of  the  Societv  of  Arts. 

The  necessary  (fextcrity  is  so  easily 
acquired,  and  the  expense  is  so  trifling, 
that  many  may  be  induced  to  make  trial 
of  this  method  of  preserving  their  pre- 
parations ; — and  as  these  are  days  iu 
which  any,  even  the  smallest  discovery 
in  art  or  science,  seems  to  furnish  sub- 
ject for  attack  and  violent  discussion,  I 
would  here  wish  to  disavow  any  origi- 
nality  as  to  the  nature  of  the  composi- 
tion of  which  the  moulds  are  made,  the 
undermentioned  ingredients  ia  various 
proportions  having  been  in  use  amongst 
modellers  and  workers  in  plaster  for 
some  years. 

The  preparation  (whether  in  the  re* 
cent  state,  or  having  been  preserved  in 
spirit  or  in  solution  of  any  sort)  is 
wiped  nearly  dry,  and  then  arranged, 
so  as  best  to  display  its  peculiarities, 
upon  a  wooden  slab  of  the  required 
size  and  shape,  this  having  been  previ- 
ously  saturated  with  water,  and  wiped 
nearly  dry. 

Having  been  slightly  fastened  to  this 
slab  by  means  of  pins,  and  all  those 
parts  in  the  subsequent  relieving  of 
which  any  difliculty  is  to  be  appre*. 
bended  having  been  supported  or  filled 
up  with  moistened  linen  rag,  the  whole 
is  immersed  slowly  and  gradually  (at 
an  anffle  of  40  to  45  degrees)  in  the 
melted  composition.*  Being  withdrawn 

*  lliis  coDslsU  of  Burgtmdy  pitch  and  par* 
bees*  wax,  each  one  pound)  yellow  reatn,  two 
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for  a  few  seconds,  it  is  s^in  and  ag'aiTi 
dipped  sn  as  to  produce  a  mould  of  suit- 
able thickness.  This  beings  effected ,  it 
is  pYun^red  into  cold  water,  when  the 
nooid  becoming^  hard,  the  pins  may  be 
easily  withdrawn,  and  the  slab  and  pre- 
pafation  readily  taken  out  of  the  mould. 

The  mould  is  then  to  be  carefully 
filled  with  the  finest  plaster  of  Paris  in 
the  usual  way,  and  in  half  an  hour  after 
this  has  set,  it  may  be  placed  for  a  few 
minutes  in  water  a  little  below  blood- 
heat  ;  by  this  means  the  mould  becomes 
soft  and  pliable,  and  may  be  easily  torn 
off,  bit  by  bit.  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
leave  uninjured  the  most  delicate  part. 

Immediately  af\er  the  removal  of  the 
mould  the  cast  should  receive  two  or 
three  coats  of  the  finest  olive  or  almond 
oil ;  when  this  has  been  absorbed,  wc 
may  bejrin  at  once  to  colour  from  na- 
ture, nsinor  at  the  same  time  a  small 
quantity  of  fresh  ox-gfall. 

The  lime  occupied  by  the  whole  pro- 
cess is  so  short,  that  the  colours  of  the 
orijoftnal  generally  remain  fresh  for  the 
imitation  of  the  artist  upon  the  cast. 

Those  of  your  readers  who  may  wish 
to  see  some  of  the  casts  will  find  one  or 
two  in  the  museum  of  the  College  of 
Surfreon«,  also  at  Kin^s  Colle{g;-e,  and 
at  St.  Bartholomew's  and  Middlesex 
Hospitals,  London  ;  and  at  the  Medical 
liibrary  in  this  town. 

I  remain,  sir,  your's.  Sec  &c. 

WiLDMAN  WhITEHOUSE. 
LlTerpool,  September  13,  1838. 
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'  L'Aatetu-  me  toe  A  allooger  ce  que  le  l«cleajr«e 
toe  4  abriger."— lyALBMBicR'F. 


Tke  Spas  of  Germany.      By  A.  B. 

GftANTii.LE,M.D.F.K.S.&c.  Second 

Edition.  London,  1838.  8vo.pp.dl6, 

and  Iviii.    With  39  Illustrations  and 

Maps. 

Bathing,  in   all  its  varieties,  and  the 

drinking  mineral  waters,  are  certainly 

two  of  the  most  pleasant  prescriptions 

in  medicine  and  hygiene.     Purgative 

OS.;  matioa-taet  melted  and  strained,  »iz  os. 
This  abonld  be  kept  In  a  fluid  state,  and.  at  a 
regular  temperatare,  by  means  of  a  lamp  placed 
amler  the  contain  tog  vessel,  the  roost  convenient 
Ibrra  for  which  I  have  found  to  be  a  longitudinal 
section  of  a  cylinder,  the  flatside  being  of  course 
the  l<nrer  side,  or  incUoed  vi*ne,  on  which  the 
boMomof  the  slab  tildes  during  its  immersion. 


and  tonic  drau^^hts  are  made  up  much 
better  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth  than  m 
Bond  Street  or  Holborn  ;  and  bathin|2r> 
when  not  limited,  as  it  too  often  is  in 
this  country,  to  cold  batbinor,  is  at  once 
a  preventive  of  disease,  and  a  palliative 
of  half  the  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to.  The 
cold  bath,  admirable  as  far  as  it  goes, 
suits  only  a  small  part  of  the  population 
for  a  few'monthsin  the  year.  The  warm- 
bath,  great  as  is  its  efficacy  when  ad- 
ministered even  in  the  ordinary  manner, 
becomes  doubly  powerful  when  the  skin 
is  stimulated  by  the  saline  or  gaseous 
ingredients  of  certain  sprinos,and  when 
the  patient,  *«  long  in  populous  city- 
pent,'*  at  the  same  time  enjoys  the  air 
of  Bareges,  Harrowgat'e,  or  Baden. 
This  adjuvant  of  a  pure  atmosphere 
doubles  the  advantage  of  drinking*  like- 
wise ;  and  though  we  would  by  no 
means  depreciate  the  benefit  to  be  de- 
rived from  taking  Cheltenham  or  Selters 
water  in  London,  we  would  say  to  every 
patient,  go  to  the  fountain  if  you  can  :— 

**  Nam  qnaniv'R  sapor  est  allattL  dulcls  !n  undft, 
Dulcitts  ex  ipso  fonte  blbuntar  aquse.*' 

Of  the  boundless  advantages  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  watersof  many  celebrated 
springs,  we  have  not.  the  smallest 
doubt;  and  we  therefore  rejoice  in  the 
publication  of  Dr.  Granville's  discrimi- 
nating work  as  an  excellent  flapper  to 
many  jog-trot  practitioners,  who,  amid 
the  routine  of  blue  pill  and  black 
draughts  in  smoky  cities,  forget  that 
there  are  such  things  in  the  world  as 
pure  air  and  saline  springs.  As  for 
settling  the  precedency  of  all  the  heal- 
ing waters  in  Europe,  it  is  fortunately 
not  our  oflice.  Baden  has  cured  many 
cases  of  gout,  but  so  has  Bath ;  and 
Harrowgate,  if  its  records  were  un- 
rolled, might  prove  a  rival  to  Aix-la- 
Chapelle  itselt.  For  our  own  part,  if 
we  may  tell  our  private  opinion  so  pub- 
licly, we  should  prefer  the  watering- 
places  on  the  other  side  of  the  channel ; 
and  if,  some  day,  our  stomach  should 
sink  under  our  literary  labours,  and  any 
friendly  counsellor  should  recommend 
Tunbndge,  we  should  be  tempted  to 
ask,  **  Would  not  Pyrmont  do  as  well  ?" 
To  us  the  prolonged  travelling-,  the 
strange  sights  and  sounds,  the  socia- 
bility of  a  foreign  Spa,  and  the  unceas- 
ing vivacity  of  its  table  (Thote,  would 
be  so  many  additional  tonics ;  while,  to 
a  quiet  septuagenarian,  who  had  never 
before  left    his  native    country,    they 
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mi  gilt  I»6  more  depressing  than  a  dose 
of  colcbicum. 

The  work  l)erere  us  commences  with 
popular  considerations  on  the  use  and 
power  of  mineral  waters,  extendin|^  to 
about  thirtj  pag'es;  and  we  then 
come  to  the  body  of  the  work,  where  we 
find  the  Spas  divided  into  four  geogra- 
phical gfroups.  The  first  contains  the 
baden  and  Wiirtember^  Spas,  consist- 
ing[  of  Baden-Baden,  Rippoldsau,  Wild- 
bad,  Liebenzell,  Deinacn,  Cannstadt, 
and  Boll. 

Baden,  which  is  the  first  on  the  list, 
is  the  first  also  in  desert,  and  perhaps 
the  only  one  of  the  se? en  which  enjoys 
a  European  reputation.  It  takes  its 
double  name  from  being  in  the  Grand 
Duchy  of  Baden,  and  is  thus  distin- 
guished from  Baden  near  Vienna,  and 
Baden  in  Switzerland.  Although  its 
healing  springs  have  been  cdebrated  in 
Germany  for  ages,  and  seem  indeed  to 
have  been  known  since  the  time  of 
the  Romans,  tlieir  fame  bad  hardly  pe- 
netrated to  England  in  the  middle  of 
the  last  century  ;  for  in  one  of  Chester- 
field's Letters  to  his  Son  we  find  the  fol- 
lowing curious  passage  :— 

^*  You  tell  me  that  you  arc  going  to 
the  baths  of  Baden ;  out  that  puzzles 
me  a  little,  so  I  recommend  this  letter 
to  the  care  of  Mr.  Larpent,  to  forward 
to  you ;  for  Baden  'I  take  to  be  the  ge- 
neral German  word  for  baths,  and  the 
particular  ones  are  distinguished  by 
some  epithet,  as  Weissbaden  [Wiesba- 
den], Carlsbaden  [Carlsbad],'*  Sec. 

At  present,  however,  the  case  is 
widely  difi*erent;  not  to  know  Baden 
woulci  argue  oneself  unknown  ;  and,  as 
our  author  observes,  it  is  "justly  consi- 
dered the  queen  of  the  Spas  of  Germany, 
Carlsbad  claiming  to  be  the  monarch  of 
them  all."  (p.  4.) 

There  are  two  obvious  methods  of 
reaching  Baden  from  London ;  the  one 
to  go  by  Paris  and  Strasborg;  the  other 
to  travel  b?  way  of  Ostend,  or  Antwerp, 
and  the  Rhine.  The  latter  road  looks 
rather  longer  of  the  two  on  the  map ; 
but  from  the  facilities  afforded  by  the 
Belgian  railroads,  would  probably  be 
full  as  short  in  point  of  time.  In  either 
method  it  is  easy  to  reach  Baden  in  four 
or  five  days. 

The  principal  spring  nt  Baden  is 
called  the  Ursprung^  of  which  the  tem- 
perature is  153i^ ;  a  pint  contains 
2.3,^  grains  of  solid   matter,  of  which 


sixteen  are  common  salt.  "  Next  in 
importance  are  the  sulphate,  muriate, 
and  carbonate  of  lime,  which  altogether 
amount  to  six  ^ains  and  a  half.  The 
remainder  consists  of  a  small  portion  of 
magnesia,  and  of  traces  of  iron,  with 
about  half  a  cubic  inch  of  carbonic  acid 
gas  in  addition.'*  (p.  18.) 

The  water  is  conveyed  by  pipes  into 
several  of  the  hotels,  such  as  toe  Ba- 
discher  Hof,  the  Zabringer  Hof,  &c., 
so  that  the  invalid  may  bathe  without 
going  out  of  the  house,  and  that  at  the 
most  moderate  rate.  At  the  Zabringer 
Hof,  for  example,  the  price  of  an  oHi- 
narv  bath  is  twenty-four  kreutzers,  or 
eigntpence. 

The  waters  of  Baden  are  indicated, 
according  to  Hufeland,  in  all  kinds  of 
paralysis,  contractions,  gout  and  rheu- 
matism, cutaneous  eruptions,  ulcers,  and 
cold  swellings.— (Pracftfc/ce  Uebersicht^ 
&c.  p.  249.) 

Dr.  Granville  also  mentions,  some 
cases  of  amenorrhcBa  which  were  cured 
by  these  waters  when  every  other 
remedy  had  failed. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  man^ 
cases  in  which  they  are  contra-indi- 
cated :— 

"  The  operation  of  bathing  in  water 
endowed  with  much  power,  from  heat 
and  other  circumstances,  is  not  to  be 
viewed  lightly.  Much  mischief  has 
arisen — nay,  fatal  results  have  followed 
— from  its  indiscriminate  adoption.  A 
rich  merchant,  who,  but  a  few  hours  be- 
fore, had  been  noticed  on  the  public 
promenade  af\er  dinner,  on  the  day  after 
our  arrival  was  found  dead  in  a  bath  at 
eight  o'clock  the  same  evening.  A  lady 
was  pointed  i>ut  to  me,  who  had  lost  the 
use  of  her  limbs,  after  taking  three  hot 
baths,  without  having  first  considered 
the  nature  of  her  case,  or  followed  the 
instructions  generally  given  for  using 
them.  There  are  certain  conditions  of 
the  body  which  render  these  hot  baths 
inadmissible,  [n  such  cases,  to  attempt 
them,  or  to  persevere  in  their  use,  is  to 
rush  into  danger.  Such  as  have  a  full^ 
heavy,  and  distended  liver ;  otben  wh» 
possess  very  weak  powers  of  digestion, 
and  at  the  same  time  suflTer  from  accu- 
mulated phlegm  in  the  stomach,  and 
crude  or  foul  secretions  in  the  intestines ; 
a  third  class,  whose  strength  has  been 
wholly  annihilated  by  a  long  and  dan- 
P^erous  illness ;  lastly,  people  naturally 
inclined  to  collections  of  olood  in  the 
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vessels  of  the  head,  aud  subject  to  g'id. 
diiiess,  palpUatioiM  of  the  heart,  or  who 
have  had  a  threateDiii^  of  apoplexj: 
all  these  must  abstain  from  the  hot  bath 


The  Fiirsteiibad,  or  Prince's  Bath,  looks 
wonderfully-  temptiugf  in  the  woodcut 
at  p.  59.     It  has  been   built  over  the 

••  uVa\.~\f  4U 'f"\C"^  ""r  — »    ^l**"'""*  and    has  a  fine  sandy  bottom, 

/P   iq'X^''*"'^**'^''  **^^'^-      ""^  *  temperature  of  981«,  just   nca^ 

—jr.  itf^^u.j  .  that  undcfinable  limit  which  separates 


We,  of  course,  ag^ree  with  our  author, 
that  the  hot  batli  would  be  unadvisable 
lor  the  patients  described  in  the  above 
extract;   but  mast  they  all   avoid   the 
warm  batb  also?    He  afterwards  says, 
'*  l^t    the    temperature    never    exceed 
100® ;  and  oftencr  let  it  be  between  94*^ 
aud  98**."    Would  not  many  of  them 
benefit  by  a  bath  at  94''  or  96**  ?     We 
confess  that  we  ask  doubtiu^^ly,  on  ac- 
count of  the  difference  between    ordi- 
uary  water  and  the  stimulating  sti-eams 
of  Baden.    By  the  by,  when  we  took  a 
batb  there  last  year  (at  the  Badischer 
llof,  if  we  recollect  aright),  its  tempera- 
0       tare  was  scarcely  high  enough,  and  the 
pipe  which  should  have  let  in  hot  water 
conveyed  lukewarm  instead.  The  waters 
are  also  drunk,  and  the  carbonate,  mu- 
Hate,  and  sulphate  of  soda,  are  often 
added  to  them,  so  as  to  produce  a  faint 
imitation  of  tbe  Carlsbad  water.     Liv. 
iu<4',   and   luxurious  living  too,  is  ex- 
tremely cheap  at  Baden.     ^^  A  dejeuner 
AnglaU  is  thirteen  pence;   a  dejeuner 
simple,     with    coffee    and    bread    and 
butter  only,  twcnty-four  kreutzers,  or 
ci<rbt  pence.     The  early  dinner  at  the 
table-a'bdte  is  one  florin,  and  fourpence 
more  for  half  a  bottle  of  Durbacher, 
viu  dupayt.     At  four  o'clock  the  table 
d'hote  dinner  is  three  francs  (2s.  6d.) 
with  wine,  and  without  it  one  florin  and 
twelve    kreutzers,     or    two    sbilliue:^. 
'       CI*.  39)  ^ 

An  English  physician,  Dr.  Hutton, 
of  whose  merits  our  author  speaks  in 
high  terms,  has  seUled  in  Baden  for  the 
season,  so  that  tbe  countrymen  un- 
skilled in  the  tongues  may  have  their 
ailments  attended  to  without  the  risk 
of  mutual  misunderstanding. 

Of  Kippoldsau  our  author  says  little, 
and  we  snail  say  less.  It  is  a  cold 
saline  spring  in  ihc  Grand  Duchy  of 
Baden,  resembling  Seltzer  (Selters) 
water  in  taste. 

Wild  bad  is  situated  in  the  kingdom 
of  Wiirtemburg,  at  a  shor^  distance 
from  Baden-Baden,  from  which,  how- 
ever, no  direct  road  to  il  is  given  on  our 
author's  map.  The  temperature  of  tbe 
waters  variea  from  84""  to  100'',  the 
Herreubad  being  of  the  latter  degree. 


Mie  warm  from  the  hot  bath.  Our  au- 
Ihor  describes  tbe  delightful  tranquillity 
which  it  produces,  with  great  elegance 
of  language,  p.  68-9.  He  concludes  by 
saying,  **  From  such  a  position  I  willingly 
would  never  have  stirred.  To  prolong 
its  delicious  effects,  what  would  I  not 
have  given  ?  But  the  Badmcistcr  ap- 
peared  at  the  top  of  the  steps  of  the 
further  door,  and  warned  me  to  eschew 
the  danger  of  my  situation  :  for  there 
is  danger  even  in  such  pleasures  as  these 
if  greatly  prolonged." 

[To  be  continued] 


MEDICAL  GAZETTE. 

Saturday,  September  29,  1838. 

'*  Licet  oinnlbufl,  licet  etUra  ntlhf,  dignitatem 
Artit  Mttdtem  tuerf ;  potCKtae  modo  venlendi  in 
pul>Ucum  Kit,  diceudi  perlcalum  uod  recnso.*' 

CiCBRO. 

A  WORD  OF  ADVICE  TO  PUPILS. 

We  never  remember  the  first  of  October 
to  have  approached  with  less  noise  or 
bustle  than  this  year:  there  are  no  new 
schools,  and  no  great  changes  in  (he  old 
ones  ;  and  the  market  (to  use  a  language 
which  is  daily  becoming  more  appro- 
priate  in  tbe  schools)  looks  unusually 
dull  and  heavy.  A  good  deal  of  prej)a- 
ration,  however,  has  been  going  on 
during  the  past  year ;  and  it  has  been 
not  a  little  amusing  to  us,  to  sit  by 
and  silently  watch  the  schemes  that 
have  been  employed  to  accumulate  in 
one  season  a  reputation  for  the  next. 
It  seems  that  as  competition  increases, 
and  the  profit  of  teaching  becomes  less, 
the  exertions  to  obtain  the  little  that  can 
be  made  by  it  become  daily  greater; 
aud  hence  it  is,  that  throughout  the  year 
bonie  of  the  teachers  have  beeu   couli- 
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Dually  eudearouring  to  set  up  some  new 
attraction  to  tempt  those  who  m^y  arrive 
at  the  ensuing  season. 

Now  it  argues  but  little  for  the  judg- 
ment of  those  who  are  about  to  enter  the 
medical  market  for  the  first  time  as  con- 
sumers, that  the  sellers  should  deem 
It  best  to  vaunt  the  worst  qualities 
of  the  goods  they  offer.  Yet  so  much  is 
this  the  case,  and  so  boldlj  are  those 
things  which  are  injurious  puffed  up  as 
beneficial,  that  we  gave  a  general  cau- 
tion to  students  this  time  last  year,  to 
beware  of  all  schools  which  loudly  pro- 
fessed to  offer  any  peculiar  advantages. 
But  we  fear  that  our  advice  was  scarcely 
definite  enough,  and  that  it  is  necessary 
to  particularize  more  exactly  the  advan- 
tages which  are  especially  to  be 
avoided. 

Let  us  pass  in  review  the  chief  at- 
tractions which  we  have  seen  exhibited, 
and  which  are  the  most  frequently  re- 
sorted to,  to  gain  a  reputation  for  the 
schools.  Perhaps  the  most  common  is 
what  is  called  **  bold  practice."  It  is 
quite  extraordinary  how  fascinating  this 
is  to  young  men.  We  have  often  seen 
the  student  of  one  hospital,  whose  phj'si- 
cians  were  prudent  and  judicious  men, 
looking  quite  small,  while  another  from 
the  class  of  a  more  bold  practitioner  was 
romancing  on  the  prowess  of  his  preceptor, 
who  was  making  poisons  his  play- 
things. Gentle  reader!  if  you  be  a  pupil 
now  doubting  under  whom  you  should 
study  the  practice  of  medicine,  receive 
this  word  of  advice :  if  ever  you  see  a 
physician  tossing  about  huge  doses  of 
arsenic  and  prussic  acid,  of  morphia 
and  strychnia,  like  so  much  magnesia— 
if  ever  you  hear  one  (as  we  have  heard) 
ordering  five  or  six  of  our  most 
powerful  poisons  in  a  single  draught — 
if  ever  you  see  a  patient  living  (?)  on 
a  diet  of  hydriodate  of  potash — beware 
of  such  teacher ;  and  if  you  hear  him 
with   a  sneer    of   contempt  laugh    at 


the  "  old  women"  who  deal  carefully 
with  these  things,  leave  the  district 
at  once  ;  for  if  you  remain  there, 
you  will  learn  more  of  the  arts  of  man - 
jslaughter  thaii'of  the  mysteries  of  me- 
dicine. 

Observe  the  same  rule  with  regard  to 
"  bold"  surgeons,  as  all  the  imprudent 
ones  are  called.     If  an  hospital  be  re- 
nowned for  the  number  and  severity  of 
the  operations  performed  at  it,  it  should 
be  avoided,  however  attractive  it  may 
appear  by  this  blood-red  light.    There 
is  no  more  dangerous  qualification,  even 
in  one  whose    anatomical  knowledg^e 
and  dexterity  are  of  a  high  order,  than 
this    boldness;    and    such    a   surgeon 
should  never  be  a  teacher,  for  altboui^h 
he  may  do  no  great  mischief,  his  pupils 
will  accomplish  plenty;  because  boldness 
is  so  much  easier  to  learn  than  anatomy, 
and  the  daring  to  attempt  an  operatiou  is 
80  liable  to  be  mistaken  for  the  ability  to 
perform   it.      Nothing  can    be    more 
in  point  than  the  maxim  of  that  great 
surgeon,  the  late  Mr.  Oine,  with  whose 
lectures    the    present    volume   open«. 
"  Those  who  are  not  in  the  habit  of 
operating,  should  endeavour  to  operate 
slowly,   not    considering    the    time   it 
'  will  take,   but  in  what  way  it    may 
best  be  done."    If,  therefore,  you  bear 
much  boasting  about  opei-atiug  against 
time,    and    removing  portions   of   the 
sphenoid  bone ;  if  you  see  men  cutting" 
into  hernial  sacs  and  urinary  bladders 
at  first  incisions,  amputating  legs  and 
arms  without  either  mercy  or  a  tour- 
niquet;  twisting  femoral  and  tracbial 
arteries,  and  slicing  human  flesh  like  so 
much  cat's  meat,  eschew  them  all  most 
scrupulously.      They  are  but    a  ktBd 
of  carpenters,  who  are  dignified  soote-. 
what  by  the  material  that  they  work 
in.     Besides,  in   all  these  things  yoa 
should  carefully  keep  in  view  to  learu 
that   which   will    be    most   constantly 
useful  in  your  own  practice  in   after 
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life,  when  jou  will,  iu  all  |0N>bability, 
very  rarely  be  called  upon  io  perform  any 
ancb  operations,  but  will  be  daily  re- 
quired to  exercise  that  judgement  wbicb 
professed  operators  so  rarely  possess, 
and  to  cure  those  simple  diseases  which 
they  and  tbeir  followers  despise  and 
are  ig'norant  of. 

Fur  the  same  reason,  he  very  cautiuus 
of  the  places  which  boast  of,  and  are  re- 
nowned f  r  the  number  and  imag^ined 
importance  of  the  accidents  which  are 
carried  to  them.  Remember,  that  ac- 
cidents are  important  in  direct  propor- 
tion  to  their  frequency,  and  inversely 
as  their  severity. 

Next  to  these,  the  attractions  of  tra- 
gedy, the  most  enticing  baits  held  out 
are  those  of  noveky ;  and  amongst 
these  what  can  compare  to  Animal 
Magnetism,. r^i^viDtw-- though  now  re- 
mortuus  P  Its  suffocation  has  certainly 
been  most  lamentably  untimely  :  what 
a  figure  might  it  not  have  made  in  the 
cmrie  of  its  foster  parents  !  What  a 
bright  beacon  might  it  not  have  shone 
around  the  brows  of  its  sponsors !  How 
had  it  promised  to  repay  tbeni,  had  it 
been  permitted  to  survive  till  another 
October !  But  they  are  left  with  no  other 
cooaolation  than  the  excellence  of  their 
intentions  may  afford  them ;  unless, 
indeed,  they  will  be  glad  in  having  af- 
forded an  admirable  caution  to  those  who 
come  after  them  to  be  wary  of  revived  fol- 
lies, and  will  allow  that  which  was  in- 
tended for  a  htrbour^light  to  remain 
burning  to  indicate  where  there  are 
shallows.  Now  let  the  student  remem- 
ber the  fate  of  animal  magnetism,  and 
that  of  at  least  nine-tenths  of  the 
novelties  that  are  brought  out  and 
vaunted  to  attraet  attention:  creasote, 
at  first  the  specific  for  phthisis,  epi- 
lepsy, and  porrigo— -now  little  more  than 
as  oceasional  cure  for  the  tooth-ache; 
stfyeboia,  onee  the  panacea  of  paralysis 
aad  every  nervous  disorder  -  now  known 
for  scarcely  more  than  the  mischief  that 


it  does.  Let  him  look,  too,  at  the  wreck 
of  homcEopathy,that  refuge  for  the  des- 
titute of  quacks,  and  at  the  shadows  that 
now  alone  remain  of  alf  the  systems 
born  and  defunct  in  the  last  ten  years. 
Let  him  look  with  suspicious  eyes  on  all 
teachcre  who  are  perpetually  harping 
upon  novelties. 

We  have  had  of  late,  too,  some 
strange  reports  of  royal  roads  discovered 
to  the  attainment  of  some  of  those  high 
regions  of  medical  science  which  were 
hitherto  thought  most  diflicult  of  access. 
But,  If  you  hear  where  it  is  that 
you  can  learn  the  use  of  the  stethoscope 
in  an  hour,  or  where  you  can  be 
taught  lithotrity  or  lithotomy  in  a  day, 
or  any  easy  mode  of  accomplishing  the 
greatest  difficulties,  just  ask  whether 
the  same  teachers  do  not  offer  you  some 
other  unusual  advantages;  and  if  they 
do,  leave  them  at  once.  There  is  no 
royal  road  to  medical  skill,  though 
there  may  be  to  certain  kinds  of  medi- 
cal practice;  and  steam  is,  as  yet,  in 
the  infancy  of  its  applicaiiun  to  the 
study  and  practice  of  the  healthy  art. 

Avoid,  also,  those  who  profess  them- 
selves to  be  great  men  iu  some  one 
thing;  rely  on  it  they  are  but  little  men 
in  all  others.  If  you  see  one  riding  a 
hobby  very  hard,  keep  out  of  his  way; 
whether  that  bobby  be  a  stethoscope  or 
a  lancet — a  new  knife  or  an  old  func- 
tion :  one  horse  will  never  carry  either 
him  or  you  to  professional  competency. 

Numerous  attractions  of  less  note  and 
less  mischief  have  been  held  out,  and 
vaunted  with  scarcely  less  noise ;  such 
as  the  opportunity  of  dissecting  by  gas- 
light, of  reading  Moliere's  Malade 
Imaginaire,  and  Andral's  Anatomic 
Pathologique,  with  a  native,  under  the 
name  of  a  teacher  of  Medical  Classics— 
of  being  taught  with  strict  reference  to  the 
questions  asked  at  the  Hall  and  College , 
and  so  on.  But  avoid  them  all — they 
are  fraudulent  blinds  to  conceal  real 
disadvantages ;    leave  tbem^  and  ask, 
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where  the  opportunities  are  offered   for 
a  personal  and  practical  study  of  your 
profession — where  you   can  see  ^disease 
of  all  kinds  and  in  all  its  forms — where 
you   can  learn   the   value  of  remedies 
which    you    may    administer    without 
tremblinnr — where  you  may  be  guided 
in  your  studies  by  men  of  judgment, 
experience,  and   carefulness,  who  can 
endure  to  pass  a  yeor  without  exhibit- 
ing a  new   folly;    who   would   rather 
not  operate  when  the  question  of  maim- 
ing a  patient,  or  leaving  him  with  whole 
limbs,   is  nearly  equally  balanced;  or 
who,    where    a    fatal   result  is  inevi* 
table,  would  rather  have  a  man  die  of 
his  disease   than  be  poisoned   by   the 
remedy.       Seek     out     these     schools, 
(and  you  must  seek  for  them  because 
their  names  are  not  cried  aloud  in  the 
streets)  where  you  have  the  best  oppor- 
tunities of  dissecting  for  yourselves^— of 
studying  morbid  anatomy  in  museums 
and  in  the  dead-house^ of  reading  and 
referring  to  libraries — of  learning  the 
collateral  sciences,   as  chemistry,    bo- 
tany,  <Scc.  strictly  in  their  relations  to 
medical  and  surgical  practice  ;  in  short, 
of    acquiring  a  sound    and    practical 
knowledge    of  your    profession ;    and 
though   the  road   to  it  by  them  seem 
rather     long  —  though    it     is    neither 
lighted  up  by  the  igttes  fatui  of  no- 
velty, nor  its  scene  diversified  by  tra- 
gedy and  bloodshed — go  to  these  schools 
and  hospitals,  and  work  on  steadily  and 
quietly  till  you  are  fit  to  pass  the  ordeal, 
not  only  of  your  examinations,    but  of 
3-our  own  conscience,  when  you  come  to 
have  the  lives  of  your  fellow-creatures, 
and  perhaps  your  friends,  entrusted  to 
your  care. 

OUR  NEW  VOLUME. 

We  thilik  it  right,  in  commencing  a  new 
volume,  to  intimate  that  it  is  our  in- 
tention to  pursue  the  same  general  plan 
on  which  this  journal  has  been  hitherto 
conducted;   and   we   do  this  with   the 


greater  confidence,  as  we  have  the  satiS' 
faction  of  being  able  to  state  that  the 
patronage  bestowed  upon  the  Medical 
Gazette  has  very  materially  increased 
during  the  past  year,  both  wiih  respect 
to  iis  circulation  and  the  number  and 
value  of  the  communications  which   it 
has  been  the  medium  of  giving  to  the 
public.     We  have  every  reason  to  hope 
that  this  source  of  supply  will  contiauo 
open  to' us.    At  the  same  time,  we  have 
deemed  it  to  be  our  duty  to  secure  a 
stock  of  original  materials  in  the  form 
of    Lectures.      This    department    will 
comprise  a  short  elementary  course  on 
some  of  the  most  important  points  in 
surgery,  by  the  late  Mr.  Cline,  which  we 
trust  will  be  acceptable  to  our  readera, 
not  less  on  their  own  account  than  from 
their  recording  the  opinions  of  one  of 
the  most    eminent  surgeons  England 
ever  produced,  but  who  has  published 
less   than,   perhaps,  any  other  iudivi. 
dual  who  had  obtained  equal  celebrity. 
In  the  department  of  surgery  we  Imire 
also   procured    cliuical    lectures,    deli.* 
vered  in  the  class  rooms  of  Sir  Benjamin 
Brodie  and  Mr.  Lawrence.    In  medi- 
cine we    have   the    very  valuable  co«. 
operation  of  Dr.  Graves,  a  set  of  wh<»se 
clinioal    lectures  we    shall    commence 
next  week-*while,  on  Diseases  of  the 
Plye,  we  are  indebted  to  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  writers  of  the  day 
on  Ophihalmology— Dr.  Mackenzie,  of 
Glasgow.     After  the  conclusion  of  this 
last  we  purpose  to  g^ve  a  set  of  lectures 
on   the  same  subject  by  M.  Velpeao, 
published  under  his  express  authoriza- 
tion, and  which  will  be  fonnd  to  con- 
tain   views  considerably  different  from 
those  of  the  £nglish  and  German  sar- 
geons.    It  is  also  probable  that  we  may- 
be enabled   to  publish   some  valuable 
lectures   on  the  Chemical  History  of 
Calculous  Disorders,  by  Dr.  Venables; 
but  we  are  not  yet  quite  Certain  whether 
we  shall  be  able  to  give  them  in  the 
present  volume. 
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GLASGOW  EYE  INFIRMARY. 

Clinical  Lectdrks  by  Dr.  Mackenzib. 
S.'pt.  19,  1886. 

Lenticular  Cataract --Operation  of  Eattractioiu 
Alexander  Clarke  (No.  8748),  an  iron- 
dn»fter,  ai^ed  74}  yeara^  admitted  24th 
August,  1838.  For  three  years  back,  th© 
vision  of  left  eye  has  been  failing.  The 
lenR  is  now  opaque,  the  opacity  of  an  ashy 
colour,  somewhat  striated  towards  the  cir« 
I'll  inference.  The  right  leni!  presents  the 
first  stage  of  glaucoma*,  with  incipient 
cataract ;  and  the  vision  of  this  eye  is  de- 
clining. No  headachy.  Pupils  at  present 
fixed,  from  the  use  of  an  infusion  of  bella- 
donna. Pol^e  84.  All  ounce  of  castor  oil 
to-morrow  morning. 

26tb. — After  the  pnnctaation  and  coun- 
tcr. punctuation  witn  the  extraction-knife, 
through  left  cornea,  were  effected,  the  edge 
of  the  knife  being  directed  upwards,  with 
tlio  intention  of  dividing  the  upper  seg- 
ment, a  quantity  of  vitreous  humour  was 
diK-harged.  The  knife  was  immediately 
withdrawn,  and  the  eye  now  appeared 
flaccid.  The  needle,  bent  at  a  right  angle, 
was  introduced  through  the  cornea,  and 
the  capsule  opened.  With  two  strokes  of 
Dariel's  scissors  the  incision  was  now  com- 
pleted.  During  these  steps  of  the  opera- 
lion  it  was  with  great  difliculty  that  the 
patient  could  be  brought  to  direct  his  eye 
downwards.  The  lens  was  now  removed 
by  the  ordinary  degree  of  pressure,  and 
without  any  farther  loss  of  vitreous  hu- 
raour.  The  aqueous  chambers  became 
immediately  filled  with  red  blood,  probably 
in  consequence  of  the  iris  haviug  been 
wounded  with  the  scissors.  The  eyelids, 
on  each  side,  were  brought  together  with 
a  strip  of  court- plaster. 

27 ih. — No  pain.  Pulse  slow  and  inter- 
mittent. 

29th.— Two  cnlocynth  pills. 
30ih. — ^^Blood  appears  to  be  completely 
absorbed.  Pupil  clear.  Sees  the  fingers 
and  other  objects  before  him.  Has  not 
been  permitted  to  open  the  eye  sufliciently 
for  the  wound  of  the  cornea  to  be  seen. 
Strips  of  plaster  again  applied. 

Sept.  2d. — Eye  opened  for  the  second 
time.  No  pain,  nor  sigfn  of  inflammation. 
Cornea  clear,  and  vision  good.  Strips  of 
plaster  again  applied. 

4th.— Eye  opened  for  the  third  time,  but 
not  exposed  to  a  full  light.  Expresses 
himself  much  satisfied  with  the  distinct 
vision  he  has  of  the  objects  presented  to 
him. 

8th.— Tells  the  liimr  by  the  watch,  with- 

*  SneUtuiCAh  GAZi-TrK,vul.  xxii.  p,  107. 


out  any  cataract-glass.  Plasters  still  ap- 
plied. 

9lh,— A  colocynth  pill. 

I2tb.— Wound  of  cornea  appears  per- 
fectly healed.  Popil  angular  towards  nasal 
side  of  eye.  Bowels  rather  bound.  Two 
colocynth  pills.  Extract  of  belladonna  to 
left  evebrow. 

13th.— Pupil  pretty  widely  dilated,  and 
very  clear.  A  small  tag  of  adhesion  between 
nasal  side  of  iris  and  nasal  extremity 
of  cicatrice  of  cornea.  Belladonna  washed 
off. 

15th.— With  a2J -inch  convex  glass  reads 
a  large  type. 

I  dare  to  say,  that  some  of  yon,  who 
saw  the  extraction  of  the  cataract  per- 
formed on  Clarke,  thought  very  unfavonr. 
ably  of  its  probable  success.  It  is  difficnlt 
to  conceive  an  eye  to  look  worse  than  his 
did,  filled  completely,  as  the  aqueous 
chambers  were,  with  red  blood,  and  so 
strong  a  likelihood  existing  that  some 
important  part  had  been  wounded  in  the 
operation,  besides  those  which  are  una- 
voidably implicated.  Our  fears  have  been 
happily  disappointed,  and  Clarke  appears 
to^be  restored  to  as  good  vision  as  is  ge- 
nerally obtained  by  any  operation  for 
cataract. 

With  regard  to  an  operation  so  impor- 
tant as  extraction,  no  particular,  however 
minute,  ought  to  escape  your  attention. 
When  you  witness  an  extraction,  yon 
should  note  every  circumstance,  and  we'igh 
considerately  its  influence,  whether  fa- 
vourable or  unfavourable,  on  the  restilt  of 
the  operation.  The  circumstances  of  an 
unfavourable  nature  you  should  particu- 
larly study,  in  order  that  you  may  avoid 
them  in  your  own  operations. 

1.  You  would  observe  that  before  pro. 
ceeding  to  oi)erate  on  Clarke's  left  eye,  we 
tied  up  his  right.  Wc  think  this  practice 
tends  to  keep  steadier  the  eye  which  is  to 
be  operated  on.  If  the  patient  sees  con- 
siderably with  the  other  eye,  which  is 
often  the  case,  the  tying  of  it^up  prevents 
him  from  starling  at  the  approach  of  the 
knife. 

2.  We  laid  Clarke  in  the  horizontal 
])ositton,  on  his  back,  as  this  secures  the 
steadiness  of  the  head.  It  also  tends  to 
prevent  syncope,  an  accident  which,  with 
the  patient  sitting  up,  is  exceedingly  an- 
noying in  the  midst  of  such  an  operation 
as  extraction. 

3.  Wc  tried  the  point  of  the  knife  on  a 
bit  of  thin  leather,  held  on  the  stretch, 
that  we  might  ascertain  its  fitness  to  pe- 
netrate so  dense  a  structure  as  the  cornea. 
if  the  knife  passes  through  the  leather 
without  causing  any  sound,  the  point  is 
perfect;  if  a  crack  is  produced  al  the  mo- 
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ment  of  iu  passing  through,  the  point  is 
bad,  and  another  knife  is  to  be  taken. 

4.  To  the  assistant  was  committed  the 
supporting  of  the  upper  eyelid,  while  with 
the  forefinger  nf  my  left  hand  1  depressed 
the  lower  eyelid,  and  placed  the  middle 
finger  on  the  caruncula  lacrymalis,  so  as 
to  prevent  the  eyeball  from  turning  in- 
wards. I  have  often  said  that  this  last  is 
one  of  the  most  important  directions  out 
of  all  those  which  respect  extraction  ;  for, 
if  after  commencing  tlie  operation,  after 
performing  what  is  called  the  punctuation 
of  the  corneu,  you  allow  the  eye  to  roll 
towards  the  nose,  so  that  the  nasal  edge  of 
the  cornea  is  hidden  from  your  view,  you 
will  find  it  difficult,  or  impossible,  to  reeal 
it  to  the  central  position.  If  you  now  go 
on  with  the  counter- punctuation  you  will 
be  obliged  to  perform  it  in  the  dirk,  and 
will  probably  perfoun  k  'wrong,  either 
bringing  ««<  the  knife  too  far  from  the 
nasal  edge  of  the  cornea,  and  thus  making 
too  small  an  incision,  or  plunging  the  in. 
strnment  through  the  iris  and  through  the 
sclerotica. 

Some  operators  use  no  assistant.  It  is 
only  for  those  who  are  experienced  and 
dexterous  to  attempt  this,  and  even  with 
them  the  practice  does  not  always  answer. 
If  the  fingers  of  the  hand  which  does  not 
hold  the  knife  be  occupied  in  keeping  the 
eyelids  asunder,  it  may  be  impossible  for 
the  unaided  operator  to  prevent  the  turn- 
ing in  of  the  eye. 

Barth,  professor  of  anatomy  at  Vienna, 
and  the  founder  of  the  Austrian  school  of 
ophthalmology,  was  one  of  those  who  ope- 
rated without  an  assistant.  He  kept  the 
patient  standing,  with  the  head  against 
the  wall.  Santerelli  has  related  the  parti- 
culars of  a  double  extraction  by  Barth, 
which  I  shall  translate  to  you. 

"  The  celebrated  Barth,"  says  he, "  ocu- 
list at  Vienna,  boasted  that  he  operated 
without  an  assistant  and  without  a  spe- 
culum. Happening  to  be  a  second  time  in 
that  capital,  in  1795,  on  my  return  from 
England,  and  being  particularly  intro- 
duced to  him,  he  permitted  me  to  be  pre- 
sent at  an  extraction  of  the  cataract,  which 
he  performed  on  the  lOih  of  April,  at  half 
past  11,  A.  M. 

"  The  patient  was  a  lady,  of  about  60 
years  of  age,  cataractous  in  both  eyes,  ca- 
chectic more  from  age  than  constitution, 
whose  case  I  put  down  in  my  journal. 
The  cataracts  were  of  a  blue  colour,  tend- 
ing to  whitish.  The  operator  made  the 
patient  stand  up  by  the  side  of  a  window 
which  looked  to  the  south,  in  such  a  way 
that  her  left  eye  was  turned  towards  the 
window.  He  took  off*  his  coat  that  his 
arm  might  be  more  at  liberty.  He  then 
applied  the  point  of  the  forefinger  of  his 


left  hand  against  the  upper  edge  of -the  left 
orbit,  and  thus  keeping  the  upper  eyelid 
raised,  with  the  thumb  of  the  same  hand 
be  depressed  the  lower,  so  that  the  eyelids, 
with  their  tarsi,  formed  something  like  the 
mouth  of  a  little  purse,  within  which 
moved  the  eyeball. 

'*  The  lady  was  desired  to  look  the  pro- 
fessor  in  the  face  and  somewhat  ontwanfo. 
At  that  moment  the  operator  took  bis 
little  knife,  which  he  had  between  his  lips, 
with  the  thumb  and  forefinger  of  his  right 
hand,  and  touching  the  cornea  with  the 
flat  side  of  the  knife,  to  accustom  the  pa- 
tient, as  he  said,  to  the  new  impression, 
he  platted  the  point  in  the  middle  of  the 
external  edge  of  the  cornea,  where  be 
meant  to  begin  the  incision.  Although 
the  mobility  of  the  eye  prevented  that,  the 
operator,  confiding  in  his  dexterity,  struck 
the  cornea,  and  with  the  point  of  the  knife 
reached  as  far  as  the  pupil.  At  that  in. 
stant  the  lady  turned  the  eye  so  much 
inwards,  as  to  hide  a  good  part  of  the  cor- 
nea, on  which  the  of»erator  withdrew  the 
instrament,  allowing  a  considerable  part 
of  the  aqueous  humour  to  escape. 

<*  Not  choosing  to  prosecute  the  opera- 
tion further  for  the  present,  be  placed  the 
patient  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  window, 
and  proceeded  to  opemte  on  the  right 
eye,  leaving  the  left  free,  as  he  bad  done 
the  right,  when  be  operated  on  the  left. 
Having  fixed  the  eyelids  with  the  fingers 
of  his  right  hand,  and  this  eye  not  being 
quite  so  restless,  he  penetrated  its  cornea 
at  more  than  a  line  from  the  sclerotica, 
and  pushing  the  knife  on,  reached  with  it 
the  opposite  side  of  the  cornea,  which  he 
ran  tlirough,  and  allowing  the  eyelids  to 
fall  together,  terminated  the  inferior  in-, 
cision  of  the  cornea  almost  with  the  eye 
shut,  by  which  means  he  lessened  tne 
dragging  of  the  part  to  be  divided. 

"  That  done,  he  rubbed  the  eye  gently 
with  the  point  of  his  thumb,  in  order  that 
the  parts  might  recover  themselves;  and 
quitting  the  right  eye,  he  quietly  returned 
to  the  left. 

"  Having  with  some  difficulty  placed 
the  lady  in  her  former  position,  be  tried 
repeatedly  to  thread  with  the  point  of  his 
knife  the  opening  formerly  made,and  at  last 
succeeded,  but  not  without  some  trouble. 
He  advanced  the  point,  with  difficulty, 
through  the  anterior  chamber,  on  account 
of  its  narrowness,  arising  from  the  loss  of 
part  of  the  aqueous  humour.  The  lady 
turned  the  eye  under  the  inner  angle  as  at 
first,  but  the  professor,  recalling  imperi- 
ously the  eye  into  the  middle*,  was  able  to 


*  **  BecalUng  lmperlou(il7,7~-m  strange  phrsse ! 
but  lo  It  is.  **  RichUmsado  con  imperio  I'Dcchio 
nel  mcsKo." 
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UaTen^  th«  cornea  on  the  other  side,  at  a 
line's  distance  from  the  sclerotica,  and 
lower  down  than  the  puncture  made  at  the 
outer  edge;  and  having  terminated  thus 
the  inferior  incision  of  the  cornea,  he  al- 
lowed the  eye  to  rest.  He  then  took  the 
cystotome  of  La  Faye,  and  opening  the 
ejelids  as  before,  intrudoced  it  through  the 
anterior  chamber;  «s  far  as  the  pupil,  to 
divide  the  capsule ;  repeating  this,  indeed, 
twi<x. 

*'  On  opening  the  cnpsnle  there  issued  a 
little  whitish  humour,  which  caused  the 
pn>fes8or  to  say,  that  the  cataract  was 
milky.  He  then  took  a  little  golden  spoon, 
and  com  pressing  with  it  the  lower  part  of 
the  eye,  solicited  the  exit  of  the  lens, 
which  was  accomplished  with  great  diffi- 
culty, on  account  of  the  wound  of  the 
cornea  being  rather  small.  From  the  little 
consistence  of  the  lens,  and  not  from  its 
being  milky,  there  had  at  first  is~ned  the 
ha  moor  of  Morgagni  somewhat  changed, 
and  this  ought  to  have  made  the  exit  of 
the  lens  easy,  through  a  moderate  opening 
of  he  cornea. 

*<  Notwithstanding  repeated  attempts, 
and  gentle  skilful  compressions  of  the  eye, 
the  pupil  remained  somewhat  turbid,  per- 
haps on  account  of  opacity  in  the  capsule, 
and  the  operator  contented  himself  by 
leaving  the  issne  to  nature.  Without 
changing  the  position  of  the  patient,  he 
introduced  the  cystotome  into  the  right 
eye,  and  with  more  facility.  The  capsule 
being  opened,  he  took  the  spoon  with  which 
to  compress  the  lower  part  of  the  eye. 

*^  From  this  compression  there  likewise 
i«s«ed  a  little  whitish  fluid,  followed  by  the 
lens,  of  a  whitish  colour  and  somewhat 
hard,  lu  exit  was  attended  with  some 
difficulty,  this  opening  not  being  exactly 
proportioned.  The  extractions  being  thus 
terminated,  he  rubbed  the  eye  gently,  in 
order  that  the  parts  might  resume  their 
places;  and  on  trying  the  vision,  the  left 
eye  saw  none,  the*  right  could  distinguish 
objects  sufficiently  well. 

''The  operator  being  of  opinion  that 
the  operations  had  not  gone  off  in  the  mas- 
terly style  he  would  have  liked,  said  to 
those  present,  with  much  frankness,  that 
one  did  not  alaay*  gather  roset;  to  which  some 
one  replied,  that  that  should  not  signify  to  one 
who  had  already  gathered  so  many*.'* 

I  have  quoted  this  lively  narrative  to 
shew  yon  that  even  in  the  hands  of  the 
most  expert,  the  plan  of  operating  without 
an  assistant  is  apt  to  give  rise  to  that  turn- 
ing of  the  eyeball  inwards,  which  is  pro- 
ductive of  much  annoyance  to  the  operator, 
and  may  even  lead  to  the  most  disastrous 
consequences. 

&  The  eyelids  being  fixed  and  the  |ye- 

*  Ssnterelll,  DeUe  Catersttc,  p. 51,  Forll  ISII. 


ball  prevented  fVom  turning  itself  inwards, 
I  proceeded  to  open,  with  Beer's  knife,  the 
upper  half  of  the  cornea.  This  is  exactly 
the  reverse  of  the  plan  which  I  was  taught 
by  Beer  to  consider  the  best ;  and  I  may 
take  this  opportunity  of  saying  a  few  words 
on  the  history  of  the  upper  section,  and  on 
its  advantages. 

When  1  was  a  pupil  at  Vienna,  some 
twenty  years  ago,  it  was  usual  to  attribute 
the  invention  of  the  upper  section  to  San- 
terelli,  and  to  swear,  tn.v<r6o  magistri,  that 
it  was  a  bad  operation.  You  will  find 
it  set  down  in  books,  that  Wenzel,  Richter, 
and  Benjamin  Bell,  practised,  or  at  least 
ncommended,  the  upper  section.  The  first 
Wenzei's  common  operation  was  a  semi- 
lateral  section,  parallel  to  the  temporal  and 
lower  edge  of  the  cornea ;  but  in  certain 
cases,  as  when  the  lower  part  of  the  cor- 
nea was  leucomatons,  he  made  his  section 
parallel  to  the  nasal  and  superior  edge. 
In  this  way  he  operated, as  his  son  relates*, 
on  the  Duke  of  Bedford  and  on  the  cele- 
brated Leonard  Euler.  All  that  Richter 
says  on  the  subjectf,  is,  that  the  upper 
section  is  practicable.  Bell  had  tried  the 
upper  section  only  on  some  of  the  lower 
animaU ;  but  he  states  distinctly^  several 
reasons  for  preferring  it  to  the  common 
method  of  making  the  incision  parallel  to 
the  lower  edge  of  the  cornea. 

Santerelli  was  the  first,  as  far  as  I  know, 
who  actually  made  the  section,  not  semi- 
laterally  as  Wenzel  had  done,  but  at  the 
upper  edge  of  the  cornea.  This  he  did  at 
Berlin, in  1796,  with  a  double-edged  knife, 
the  figure  of  which  you  see  here.    He  in- 


troduced the  point  of  the  instrument  di- 
rectly into  the  anterior  chamber,  from  the 
middle  of  the  upper  edge  of  the  cornea ;  a 
method  of  operating,  in  which,  I  know 
from  experience,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
make  a  section  of  more  than  from  a  quarter 
to  a  third  of  the  circumference.  This  me- 
thod of  Santerelli's  is  a  bad  one,  and  is 
entirely  abandoned. 

The  best  operators,  both  of  this  country 
ancT of  continental  Europe,  are  at  present 
exactly  following  the  plan  recommended 
by  Benjamin  Bell,  who  says,  **  The  upper 
part  of  the  cornea  is  cut  with  the  same  ease 
as  the  under  part  of  it;  the  same  instru- 
ments being  employed,  and  the  surgeon, 
patient,  and  assistants,  being  placed  in  the 
same  manner:  only  in  this  case  the  knife 

*  Trait6  de  U  Cataracte,  pp.  182,  186,  Paris  1786. 
t  Treatise  on    the  BxtracUon  of  the  Cataract, 
p.  fi9,  LK>n<lon  1791. 
«  System  of  Surgvry,  toI.  Iv.  p.  238.  Edio.  18U1. 
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most  be  introduced  wiib  the  cuttin;^  edge 
of  it  towards  the  upper  part  of  the  eye." 

Now,  there  is  no  denving  this,  that 
though  the  mere  section  may  be  executed 
*^  with  the  same  ease,"  the  whole  operation 
of  extraction,  at  the  upper  edge  of  the 
cornea,is  more  difficult  than  if  the  incision 
were  made  downwards.  This  is  particu- 
larly the  case  with  regard  to  th»  second 
period  of  the  operation,  or  the  opening  of 
the  capsnle.  You  saw  this  in  Clarke ;  and 
I  have  repeatedly  found  it  difficult,  and 
unce  I  found  it  impossible,  to  get  the  eye 
turned  down  sufficiently  to  permit  me  to 
open  the  capsnle.  In  the  case  in  which  I 
found  it  impossible,  I  ventured  to  proceed 
to  the  third  period,  the  exit  of  the  lens, 
without  having  performed  the  second ;  and 
by  a  moderate  and  sustained  pressure  I 
was  lucky  enough  to  get  away  the  cataract, 
withoutjany  loss  of  vitreous  humour. 

To  counterbalance  this  difficulty  of  per. 
f4)rraing  the  second  period  of  the  operation, 
which  constitutes  the  principal  objection 
to  the  upper  section,  we  have  two  great 
advantages  :^lst.  The  flap  of  the  cornea, 
completely  covered  and  protected  by  the 
upper  eyelid,  unites  more  readily  and  with 
greater  certainly,  so  that  in  general  there 
is  less  inflammation,  and  very  rarely 
any  suppuration  or  any  prolapsus  iridis. 
2d.  Should  unfortunately  inflammation 
come  on,  and  a  broad  wliite  cicatrice  be 
the  result,  with  perhaps  adherent  and  dis- 
torted iris,  or  even  closed  pupil,  the  lower 
half  of  the  cornea  remains  transparent,  and 
by  and  by  we  are  able  to  form  an  artificial 
pupil  in  the  lower  half  of  the  iris,  through 
which  the  patient  will  generally  see  as 
well  as  if  tne  eye  had  a  natural  pupil. 
The  same  degree  of  inflammation,  opacity, 
and  adhesion,  following  the  lower  section, 
would  produce  an  impediment  to  vision, 
in  its  usual  direction  of  downwards  and 
forwards,  which  an  artificial  pupil  in  the 
upper  half  of  the  iris  would  obviate  only 
in  a  very  imperfect  degree. 

6.  As  soon  as  I  had  made  the  punctua- 
tion and  counter-punctuation  of  the  cornea, 
not  merely  the  aqueous  but  part  of  the 
vitreous  humour  was  seen  to  escape  from 
Clarke's  eye.  1  immediately  withdrew  the 
kuife,  leaving  a  conaidernble  bridle  of 
the  ci»mca  uncut— a  practice  whick  I 
remember  Mr.  Abemcthy  sUting,  in 
bis  lectures,  to  have  been  followed 
in  all  cases  by  Mr.  Phipps,  with  a  view 
of  avoiding  the  danger  of  the  vitreous 
humoursnddenlyescapingsometimesalong 
with  the  lens,  at  the  instant  of  finishing 
the  section  in  tlie  common  way.  Sir 
Wathen  completed  the  section,  I  presume 
after  performing  the  second  period  of  the 
operation,  witli  a  small  blunt. pointed 
knife.  I'he  loss  of  vitreous  humour  was 
not  great  in  Clarku»s  case,  and  the  cflcet 


on  vision  has  been  null ;  confirming,  on 
this  point,  the  opinions  of  Beer  and  l^oux, 
both  of  whom  have  regarded  the  loss  of  a 
small  quantity  of  vitreous  humour  as  of  no 
consequence.  Nay,  Mr.  Lawrence  thinks, 
that  **  in  many  instances  it  seems  rather 
to  contribute  to  success :  it  lessens,"  he 
says,  **  the  bulk  of  the  globe,  and  takes 
off  the  tension  which  occasionally  succeeds 
to  the  operation*." 

7.  The  capsule  4>eing  freely  opened  in 
the  ordinary  way,  I  proceeded  to  divide  the 
bridle  of  the  cornea,  but  here  I  expe. 
rienced  very  great  difficulty.  The  patient 
could  not  turn  his  eye  sufiiciently  down  to 
permit  me  to  see  the  blade  of  Daviel's 
scissors  pass  into  the  anterior  chamber,  so 
that  I  was  obliged  to  perform  this  under 
cover  of  the  upper  eyelid,  and  no  doubt 
gave  the  iris  a  small  snip  along  with 
the  cornea.  To  have  divided  the  bridle 
with  Mr;  Phipps'  knife  would  have 
been  absolutely  im|M>s8ible.  The  lens  wa^ 
easily  extracted  without  the  use  or  the 
hook,  which  I  generally  employ  when  the 
vitrous  humour  threatens  to  escape.  Its 
exit  was  immediately  followed  by  a  dis- 
charge of  blood,  from  the  iris  into  the 
aqueous  chambers.  The  case  which  I  have 
read  fVom  the  case-book,  details  the  re. 
absorption  of  the  blood,  and  the  favourable 
issue  of  the  operation.  The  tag  of  adhe- 
sion between  the  iris  and  the  nasal  ex- 
tremity of  the  cicatrice  does  not  in  any 
material  degree  interfere  with  vision. 

8.  Our  patient  was  kept  with  both  his 
eyes  closed,  by  strips  of  court- plaster,  for 
nearly  a  fortnight-~a practice  which  I  c«)n- 
siderof  great  utility.  The  plasters  pro- 
tect the  eye  from  the  intrusion  of  foreign 
matters,  prevent  the  patient  fn>ra  u<iing 
the  eye,  and  cause  the  eyelids  gently  to 
compress  and  close  the  wound  of  the 
cornea. 
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Traumatic  Delirium  relieved  by  the  eihibilion  of 

Opium, 
Thomas  Holmes,  a  large  and  powerful 
man,  ab»>ut  50  years  old,  was  admiacd, 
under  the  care  of  the  senior  surgeou,  on 
the  122.1  of  August  last.  The  patient  hav. 
ing  been  occupied  for  many  years  as  a  coal- 
heaver,  in  the  Weaniinstergas  factory,  hud 
addicted  himself  to  free  potations  of  malt 
and  spirituous  liquors,  a  custom  which  the 
laborious  nature  of  his  duties  justified  to 
his  own  mind.  The  plea  for  his  admission 
was  an  injury  to  the  forearm,  which  wajj 
highly  inflamed  and  tumefied.  Two  dayj, 
previously,  whilst  currying  a  heavy  load 
• — ___ ' 

•  TrcatUe  ou  ihe  Di^ea^ei  of  tbc  Eye,  p.  425, 
Loud.  1833. 
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he  feli  u|>on  his  left  arm.  He  felt  a  Kr^'ftt 
deal  of  pain  in  the  part,  but  eontinued  his 
occupations  till  the  close  of  the  day.  The 
next  day  he  remaioed  at  home,  unable  to 
work,  and  suffering  greatly. 

When  admitted,  the  swelling  obscured 
the  nature  of  the  injury,  but  the  house- 
surgeon,  suspecting  a  fracture,  placed  him 
io  bed,  ordered  him  a  low  diet  (in  which 
tea  is  the  n:ost  stimolant  beferage  per- 
mitted), and  having  placed  the  aflTected 
limb  on  a  pillow,  caused  leeches  and 
lotions  to  be  applied.  Some  sympathetic 
fever  also  existing,  he  gave  the  patient 
saline  aperient  meilicines.  These  remedies 
effected  but  little  benefit.  On  the  evening 
of  the  24lh  Angnst,  Holmes  became  ex- 
ceedingly restless  and  irritable,  and  at 
10  P.M.  he  was  perfectly  delirious.  He 
imagined  himself  surrounded  by  hideous 
monsters,  from  whose  power  he  was  making 
perpetual  efforts  to  escape.  All  the  volun- 
tary muscles  were  tremulously  agitated, 
ana  his  eyes,  lips,  and  alsB  nasi,  in  conti- 
nual motion ;  the  conjunctiva  of  both  eyes 
was  injected,  and  the  pulse  rapid,  but 
feeble.  Half  a  grain  of  muriate  of  mor- 
phia was  now  administered,  in  the  shape 
of  a  pill. 

25th.--The  patient  had  a  good  night's 
rest.  The  pulse,  however,  still  remained 
small  and  rapiil,  and  the  tongue  was 
brown.  Though  much  quieter  than  last 
night,  he  is  yet  under  the  influence  of  his 
illusions.  He  is  now  ordered  ten  drops  of 
laudanum  ever^  four  hours,  with  ammonia 
and  camphor  jalep  in  the  ordinary  doses. 
Haring  swallowed  two  doses  of  this  mix- 
tare,  the  symptoms  returned  with  re- 
doubled violence,  and  it  became  necessary, 
for  his  own  sake,  to  restrain  the  patient 
with  a  straight,  waistcoat,  and,. for  the  sake 
of  his  fellow  inmates,  to  place  him  in  a 
separate  apartment 

4  p.M*— The  poor  fellow  still  continues 
violent,  starting  ui>  frequently,  struggling 
to  extricate  himself,  and  remonstrating  in 
a  ludicrous  manner  with  his  attendants. 

Half  a  grain  of  Morphia  now  adminis- 
tered. 

10  P.M.— The  morphia  has  produced  no 
palpable  effect.  He  has  been  very  unruly, 
shouting  and  talking  perpetually. 

A  grain  of  Acetate  of  Morphia  adminis- 
tered. 

26th.— The  effect  of  the  morphia  be- 
came visible  a  short  time  after  iu  ad- 
ministration. The  patient  had  some  sleep 
in  the  night,  but  the  delirium  is  as  violent 
as  ever  this  moniing.  He  refuses  all  me- 
dicfne;  he  is  perpetiiallv  muttering  and 
talking,  and  every  limb,  if  not  every  mus- 
cular fibre,  is  in  continual  action.    He  is 


bathed  in  perspiration.    The  pulse  is  as 
rapid  and  feeble  as  ever. 

Thirty  minims  of  Battley*s  solution  of 
Opium  now  given  to  him. 

1  P.M. — A  grain  and  a  half -of  Acetate 
of  Morphia  exhibited. 

5  P.M. — No  material  amendment  has 
occurred.  A  drachm  of  Battler's  liquor, 
in  a  solution  of  starch,  injected  into  the 
rectum. 

10  P.M. — The  delirium  is  apparently 
unassuaged. 

Two  drachms  of  Battley*s  liquor  thrown 
into  the  rectum. 

Midnight.— He  is  tranqnlllv  asleep. 

37th. — Holmes  slept  well  all  nightj  and 
he  is  quite  rational  this  morning.  The 
pnlse  is  60  and  soft,  and  the  tongue  moist, 
but  whitish.  He  is  in  low  spirits.  The 
bowels  being  COD fine{1,  a  dose  of  calomel 
and  colocynth  is  administered. 

The  forearm  is  now  carefully  examined, 
and  the  tumefaction  having  rerv  much 
abated,  Mr.  Dasent  has  ascertained  the  in- 
jury to  be  a  simple  fracture  of  the  radius 
and  ulna.  The  forearm  is  placed.in  splints. 

3 1  St.— The  poor  fellow  is  rational  and 
cheerful ;  his  countenance  is  perfectly  tran- 
quil ;  the  cuticle  covering  the  lips  is  exfo. 
liating;  the  tongue  is  highly  furred ;  the 
bowels  act  regularly.  He  1ms  no  head- 
ache, and  sleeps  well.  He  has  swal- 
lowed small  doses  of  opium  daily,  but 
he  is  still  on  low  diet. 

September  4th.— The  patient  is  conva- 
lescing. 

21st.  —  Quite  recovered,  but  he  still 
wears  splints  on  the  forearm. 

AhteesB  of  the  Ot  FenunUf  cured  by  Trepanning. 

Isaac  Childs,  33  years  of  age,  a  patient 
of  Mr.  Lynn's,  has  an  oblong  granulating 
sore,  extending  in  a  line  from  tlie  trochan- 
ter major  of  the  left  thigh  to  the  length  of 
about  six  inches  towards  the  external  con- 
dyle, along  the  outer  edge  of  the  vastus 
extemus.  Small  spiculaB  occasionally  ex. 
foliate  from  the  femur,  keeping  up  much 
constitutional  irritation.  He  has  often  a 
dnll  pain  in  the  trochanter  major.  The 
muscles  of  the  thigh  are  much  atrophied, 
and  the  outline  of  the  femur  is  conse- 
quently easily  traceable  by  the  eye.  The 
man  spends  his  time  principally  in  bed^ 
and  presents  an  unhealthy  and  pallid  ap. 
pearance. 

The  patient  has  the  greater  part  of  his 
life  been  occupied  as  a  labourer.  In  early 
life  he  had  contracted  the  venereal  disease 
several  times,  and  had  taken  a  vast  quan- 
tity of  mercury,  and  suffered  frequent  and 
severe  ptyalism.  In  course  of  time, 
secondary  symptoms  developed  them- 
selves; pains  in   the    bones,  nodes,   sy- 
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pbilitic  lichen,  but  no  sore  throat.  These 
were  removed  bj  blue  pill  and  sarsapa- 
rilla*  .  With  a  naturally  weakly,  phleg- 
matic constitution,  thus  further  debili- 
tated by  disease,  he  was  in  an  evil  hour 
induced  to  enlist  in  the  Britannico-Iberian 
Legion,  and  accompanied  his  regiment  to 
the  Peninsttla.  There,  after  a  very  little 
campaigning,  his  old  rheumatic  or  vene- 
real pains  returned;  an  acute  pain  ex. 
tended  outside  of  the  thigh,  from  the  tro. 
chanter  to  the  condyle.  An  abscess  formed 
and  broke  about  six  inches  below  the  tro- 
chanter. Similar  apostemata  appeared 
upon  various  points  of  the  snrface,  such  as 
the  throat,  the  nape  of  the  neck,  the  tho- 
rax, &c.  From  these,  pus  flowed  copi- 
ously, and  was  of  a  laudable  colour  and 
character.  He  was  placed  under  the  ca^e 
of  Mr.  Rutherford  Alcock,  the  inspector- 
general  at  the  Convent  of  San  Telmo, 
St.  Sebastian.  He  was  treated  in  that  hos- 
pital for  many  months,  but  the  abscess 
could  not  be  got  to  heal,  although  the  pa- 
tient was  placed  in  circumstances  most 
favourable  for  recovery.  He  was  accord- 
ingly discharged  as  unfit  for  service  in 
July  1837.  On  his  return  to  London,  he 
became  an  inmate  of  St.  Bartholomew's 
Hospital.  Mr.  Skey  made  a  long  incision 
downwards  from  the  trochanter  in  the 
course  of  the  linea  aspera.  A  seton  wus 
then  inserted  in  the  integuments,  from 
which  he  derived  some  ease.  After  his 
dismissal  from  St  Bartholomew's,  be  was 
sent  by  Mr.  Alcock  to  the  Westminster 
Hospital. 

When  the  patient  first  came  under  the 
care  of  Mr.  Lynn,  the  seat  of  pain  was  a 
point  of  the  femur,  about  six  or  seven 
inches  below  the  external  trochanter.  On 
the  2nd  June  last  Mr.  Lynn  had  the  man 
removed  into  the  operating  theatre,  and 
having  laid  bare  the  femur  in  the  proper 
manner,  trepanned  the  bones,  a  quantity 
of  pus  escaped,  and  several  portions  of 
carious  bone  were  removed.  The  patient 
was  signally  relieved  by  the  operation. 
The  wound  healed  pretty  quickly,  and 
Childs  was  soon  enabled  to  walk  with 
crutches.  His  appetite  and  strength  gra- 
dually improved,  and  his  habit  became 
fuller.  An  occasional  return  of  pain  in 
the  trochanter,  however,  throws  him  back 
for  a  time,  but  upon  the  whole  he  is  pro- 
gressing. The  wound  presents  the  appear, 
ance  of  a  deep  sulcus  in  the  direction 
already  described.  The  integumenU  arc 
drawn  over  the  sides,  and  a  line  of  granu- 
lating surface  is  seen  at  the  bottom. 

Sept  2nd. — The  wound  is  not  yet  cica- 
trized. The  patient's  health  and  strength 
are  much  improved. 

2lst.— He  is  much  better,  and  walks 
about  with  one  crutch. 


THE    UNIVERSTTT    OF   LONDO^ 
AND  UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 

Sir, 
In  the  last  page  of  a  detailed  prospectus 
of  medical  lectures  to  be  delivered  in 
University  College,  I^ondon,  there  is  the 
following  notice :  —  "  Students  of  this 
College,  as  one  of  the  institutions  con- 
nected by  royal  charter  with  the  Univer- 
sity of  London,  will  be  entitled  to  be  ex- 
amined for  Degrees  in  Arts,  and  for 
Honours,  Exhibitions,  and  Scholarships, 
to  be  conferred  by  the  Senate  of  the  Uni- 
versity,  &c."  I  would  ask  v^ho  ha-s  au- 
thorized the  secretary  of  University  Col- 
lege to  hold  out  to  voung  men  the  in- 
ducement  to  matriculate  at  the  London 
University,  which  is  implied  in  the  words, 
*'  Exhibitions  and  Scholarships  to  be  con- 
ferred by  the  Seuate  of  the  University  r" 
The  London  University  has  no  endoiv- 
mentsor  funds  of  any  kind,  and  therefore 
has  not  either  exhibitions  or  sdiolarships 
to  confer.  The  want  of  truth  exhibited  ia 
the  paragraph  I  have  quoted,  has  caused 
in  my  mind  the  suspicion  that  some  un. 
worthy  motive  has  induced  the  directors 
of  University  College  to  issue  such  a  no- 
tice, and  that  it  has  been  done  in  concert 
with  the  advice  or  by  the  authority  of  some 
member  or  members  of  the  senate  of  the 
London  University.  I  am  confirmed  in 
my  suspicion  by  reading  a  notice  referring 
to  the  same  subject,  issued  by  King's  Col- 
luge,  which,  equally  with  University  Col- 
lege,  is  "  connected  by  Royal  Charter  with 
the  University  of  London.''  The  notice 
is  as  follows:— <' Attendance  at  King's 
College  qualifies  for  a  degree  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  London."  How  diflerent  the 
terms  of  this  notice !     Here  is  trntb. 

One  object  in  writing  this  letter  is  to 
call  your  attention  to  the  subject,  in  order 
that  medical  studenU  may  be  guarded 
against  the  false  hopes  which  the  para- 
graph already  alluded  to  is  so  calculated 
to  induce.  If  any  parent  should' prefer 
University  College  as  a  place  of  education 
for  his  son,  because  he  thinks  the  Profes- 
sors are  eminent  in  the  separate  branches 
of  knowledge  which  they  teach,  I  should 
not  be  disposed  to  find  fault  with  his 
choice,  but  let  him  not  do  so  in  the  hopes 
that  the  youth  might  be  a  successful  can- 
didate in  obtaining  a  scholarship,  which 
would  diminish  the  expncses  of  his  edu- 
cation. 

I  have  no  intention  of  discussing  tlie 
conduct  of  those  into  whose  management 
the  Senate  of  the  London  University  ap^ 
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MTi  to  hftve  fallen,  yet  J  cannot 
nooi  addin|(  my   opinion  to  those 


Terrain 
my  opinion  to  those  wlii eh 
have  already  been  given  in  yonr  journal, 
ef  their  plan  of  medical  education.  The 
"  proposed  cnriculum  of  the  London  Uni- 
Ttrrsity"  (as  detailed  to  ns  in  a  letter  pub- 
lished in  yonr  journal  for  August  11,  and 
which  letter,  signed  C.  L.,  is  said  to  be 
written  by  a  member  of  the  Senate  of  the 
University)  is  not  in  my  opinion  an  im- 
provement of  our  present  mode  of  edu- 
cating physicians  and  surgeons.  It  only 
affords  another  proof  of  the  erroneous  view 
of  education  entertained  by  the  framers 
of  medical  regulations  of  which  our  se- 
veral medical  institutions  have  already 
given  ns  proofs.  It  makes  the  teaching  of 
ihe  te;tttre- mom  preferable  to  the  knowledge 
to  be  gained  in  an  hospital.  The  curricu- 
lum is,  as  a  writer  in  your  last  number 
says,  *'  but  a  copy  of  the  regulations  of 
some  of  the  S^tch  Universities,  in  which 
the  pn^'estaiai*  system  is  exalted,  and  the 
practicat  thought  of  only  as  subordinate." 
One  of  the  worst  effects  of  such  a  system 
is  the  adoption,  by  the  idle  student,  of 
"crammtog*'  for  an  examination,  in  the 
place  of  acquiring  sound  theoretical  and 
practical  knowledge,  by  observing,  com- 
paring, and  recording  facts,  under  the 
teaching  of  hospital  pliysicians  and  sur- 
geons. 

I  have  paid,  however,  that  my  intention 
is  not  to  diteuai  the  medical  regulations  of 
the  University  of  London,  but  to  expose 
tbe  implied  want  of  truth  contained  in  the 
notice  regarding  the  degrees  of  tbe  Uni- 
versity. Whether  the  terras  of  this  notice 
have  been  framed  with  a  view  of  inducing 
young  men  to  matriculate  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  London,  or  of  increasing  the  num- 
ber of  pupils  at  University  College,  the 
object  in  either  case  is  unworthy  of  corpo- 
rate bodies  of  men  professing  to  be 
learned.  Should  I  succeed  in  drawing  at- 
tention to  their  conduct  my  object  will  be 
gained. — I  remain,  sir. 

Your  obedient  servant,  A. 

[Tbe  name  of  the  \vriter  has  been  sent 

to  OS.] 

EXTRACTS  FROM  FOREIGN 
JOURNALS. 

SniCLTAlfEOUB      DISLOCATION     OF      BOTH 
THIGHS. 

A  SAILOR  was  sitting  astride  a  plank, 
when  a  wave  suddenly  forced  him  up 
up  against  a  cross  beam,  which  struck  his 
back  violently,  while  the  plank  was  still 
between  bis  legs.    The  poor  fellow  was 

•  The  word  "  prn/euional»  is,  I  presume,  a 
printer'*  errorr  [ProlMa>)y  it  ouglit  to  have  been 
'^theoreUcal.'*— £d.  Gas.] 


l)ing  on  his  bade,  when  Dr.  Sinogowitz 
was  summoned  to  his  assistance.  Both 
limbs  were  quite  motionless, and  eridenily 
much  deformed  from  their  natural  figure. 
The  thighs  were  separated  the  one  from 
the  other,  and  could  not  be  approximated; 
the  trochanters  were  much  lower  and  less 
prominent  than  usual,  and  the  muscles  of 
the  hips  over  them  were  in  a  state  of  ex- 
treme tension.  The  body  was  bent  im- 
moveably  forwards  and  downwards  upon 
the  thighs,  the  knees  were  moderately 
flexed,  and  the  toes  were  not  turned  either 
inwards  or  outwards.  The  diagnosis, 
therefore,  was,  that  the  heads  of  both  of 
the  thigh  bones  were  dislocated  downwards 
and  inwards.  The  reduction  was  effected 
in  the  following  manner: — The  pelvis 
being  secured  by  two  assistants,  the  sur- 
geon took  his  place  between  the  limbs  of 
the  patient,  and  having  put  a  towel  round 
the  right  thigh  above  the  knee,  he  passed 
the  noose  of  it  over  his  own  neck.  Exten- 
sion was  then  made  by  means  of  a  towel 
made  fast  above  the  an£le,  and  inclined  a 
little  to  the  left  side,  and  while  this  was 
steadily  continued,  Dr.  S.  lifted  the  head 
of  the  bone,  and  directed  it  Upwards  and 
somewhat  outwards,  by  raising  and  stretch- 
ing out  his  head  with  all  his  power.  It 
slipped  into  the  socket  without  any  noise. 
The  limb  was  then  reduced  in  nearly  a 
similar  manner.  The  mobility  of  the 
limbs  was  almost  immediately  restored,  at 
least  in  the  horizontal  position ;  but  seve- 
ral months  elapsed  before  the  patient 
could  walk  with  any  degree  of  ease.  The 
tediousness  of  the  recovery  was  owing,  iu 
a  very  great  measure,  to  the  severe  injury 
of  the  lumbar  vertebrae,  which  be  sustained 
at  the  time  of  the  accident.  For  three 
weeks,  the  sphincters  of  the  bladder  and 
rectum  were  quite  paralyzed.  —  Preunsiiche 
Medicin.  Zeitung, 


ANIMALCULES  DEVELOPKD  IN  PVTBEF4C- 
TION. 

At  a  recent  sitting  of  the  Institute,  MM. 
Beauperthuy  and  de  Roseville  presented  a 
memoir  of  microscopic  animalcules  as  a 
cause  of  putrefaction.  The  results  to 
which  their  investigations  lead  Uiem  are 
as  follows:— When  an  animal  substance  is 
placed  in  circumstances  favourable  to  pu- 
trefaction,  one  sees  after  a  certain  time 
(varying  according  to  tbe  temperature, 
and  hygrometric  sute  of  the  atmosphere) 
animalcules  formed,  and  this  before  any 
faint  odour  has  been  developed,  and  even 
before  the  material  presents  any  indica- 
tion of  an  acid  or  alkaline  property. 
These  animalcules,  which  have  at  first  the 
form  of  monads,  then  that  of  vibriones,  are 
nourished  at  the  expense  of  the  sobstanoe 
in  which  they  are  developed,  and  multiply 
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with  extniordmnrv  rapidity.  2nd.  At  a 
more  advanced  period,  when  the  liquid 
will  redden  litnias  paper,  the  microscope 
recognizes  the  animalcules  in  ?erj  great 
numbers,  particularly  in  the  brownish 
pellicle  with  which  *the  surface  of  the 
liquid  is  covered.  A  considerable  number 
of  crystals  is  also  now  formed,  intermixed 
with  the  animalcules;  but  still  no  kind  of 
odour  is  perceptible.  3rd.  Still  later,  the 
liquid  becomes  charged  with  particles 
detached  from  the  animal  substance 
immersed  in  it.  These  particles  are  all 
formed  of  animalcules  collected  on  small 
portions  of  the  debris  of  the  tissue;  and 
at  this  period  an  odour  is  first  manifest, 
which  is  at  first  faint,  and  soon  after  be- 
comes putrid.  4th.  At  a  fourth  and  last 
period  the  animalcules  are  found  in  my- 
riads; and  there  is  a  period  when  the 
whole  ma.s8  of  animal  substance,  entirely 
disorganized,  is  formed  only  of  these  ele- 
mentary beings.  The  liquid,  whidi  has 
then  become  alkaline,  has  an  extremely 
putrid  foBtor. — Archive$  Generates  da  Mide^ 
cine,  June  1838. 


M.  CIVIALE  ON  CYSTIC  OXYDE  CALCULI. 

M.  CiviALE  has  presented  to  the  Institute 
four  cases  of  cystic  nxyde  (or  as  he 
ciiUs  them,  cystine)  calculi,  which  he  has 
met  with.  From  these,  and  fifteen  cases 
to  which  he  makes  references,  he  concludes 
that  the  cystic  oxyde  is  a  product  of  the 
secretion  of  the  kidneys,  so  that  either  of 
the  names  usually  given  to  it  is  improper, 
the  one  expre«^sing  an  error  in  physiology 
as  the  other  docs  in  chemistry— that  cys- 
tine may  exist  in  variable  quantities  in 
the  urine  for  a  |ong  time,  and  in  a  con. 
slant  or  uninterrupted  manner ;  thnt  it 
may  alternate  with  the  other  principles  of 
the  urine,  and  be  associated  with  them  in 
the  formation  of  calculi,  or  in  the  liquid 
state,  but  that  urea  and  uric  acid  are  the 
substances  with  which  it  is  found  most 
rarely  associated. 

The  history  of  this  species  of  calculi,  he 
remarks,  presents  a  striking  peculiarity, 
in  that  several  cases  are  often  found  in  the 
snme  family.  The  patients  of  whom 
Marcet  speaks  were  brothers.  Front's  pa- 
tient had  a  twin  brother  who  suflTered  fVom 
calculus,  which  there  was  much  reason  to 
suppose  was  of  the  same  description.  The 
two  patients  whom  M.  Civiale  had  heard 
of  at  Meanx,  affected  withcystic  oxide  cal- 
culi, were  brothers;  and  lastly,  four  pa- 
tients treated  by  himself  were  brothers: 
so  that  out  of  nineteen  patients  suffering 
this  species  of  calculus,  ten  were  mem- 
bers of  only  four  families,  and  of  these 
four  were  brothers.  Of  the  other  nine 
cases,  moreover,  nothing  was  known  of 


family  history  of  the  patients.— C<mp/M 
Rendus  dn  S^ancet  de  l^iuailut,  June  25, 
1838. 


REMOVAL  OP  HAILS  GROWING  INTO  THK 
FLESH. 

M.  Neret  recommends  for  this  purpose 
to  posh  a  spatula  rapidly  under  the  nail 
from  its  extremity  to  just  beyond  its  root ; 
then  by  raising  the  spatula  forcibly  up- 
wards, and  lifting  it  at  the  diseased  side, 
the  nail  may  be  separated  from  its  sub- 
jacent connexions,  and  easily  pulled  away. 
He  says,  this  method  never  fails,  and  that 
it  gives  but  little  pain !  l—Archhes  CMtufrates 
de  Mededne,  June  1838. 

APOTHECARIES'  HALL. 

LIST  OF  gentlemen  WHO  U  AVE  RECEIVED 
CERTIFICATES. 

Thursday y  September  13. 

John  Hyde  Houghton,  Dudley- — Benjamin  Ed- 
wards, Coalbrookdale. — Richard  Griffitha,  Wor- 
cester.— William  Mark  Powrll.— Samuel  Hnle 
Bibby.— Churlea  Somervlllv,  Bioxwicb.— JosepU 
Tilletl  Jay,  Norwich.— WHllftm  Brailsford,  En- 
field.-^Frederii-k  Dan  ford. -Thomas  Hitching^s^ 
Oxford* — Henry  Blotam. 

WEEKLY  ACCOUNT  or  BURIAL?. 
From  Bills  op  Mortalitt,  &?/)(.  25, 183S. 


Age  and  Debility . 
Apoplexy      . 
Asthma         . 
CoDsumpilon       • 
Convulsions 
Croup 


Dentition  orTcelhlng  4 
Dropsy ...        * 
Dropsy  in  the  Brain 
Erysipelas    . 
Fever     . 

Fever,  Scarlet  . 
Fever,  Typhus  . 
Heart,  diseased  . 
Hooplntr  Cough  . 
Hydrophobia  • 
luflommation 
Bowels  5t  Stomach 


Brain 

Lungs  and  Pleura 
Influenia 
Liver,  diseased    . 
Mea«les        . 
Miscarriage . 
AJortiticalimi  . 

Paralysis       .        . 
Scrofula 
Small-pox     • 
Sore   Throat 

Qulnsey    . 
Spaama         .        • 
Thrush 
Tumor 
Uu known  Caused 

Casualties    . 


and 


Decrease  of  Burials,  as  compared  with  i   gg 
the  preceding  wi  ek        .        .        .   j 


METEOROLOGICAL  JOURNAL. 


September. 
Thursday  .  18 
Friday  .  .  14 
Saturday  .  15 
Sunday  .  .  IG 
Monday.  .  i? 
Tuesday. .  18 
Wednesday  li) 


THKRMoMiCTan.   Raromktric. 
from  4A  to  66    I    29-41  to  29  21 


44       6a 

48      CA 


44 

47 
47 
61 


69 
66 
65 
59 


-30  OS  ?0  06 

80-02  80  00 

29  99  29*97 

800-i  Sut. 

80*00  29-SlO 

29  89  29  SI 


Winds,  S.W.  and  N.E. 

Except  the  15tb,  Ibth.and  following  day, gene* 
rally  clear;  rain  fell  on  the  I7th  and  19lh. 

Notice.  —  We  regret  that  we  cannot 
give  insertion  to  the  paper  on  Animal 
Mngnetism. 

WiLsoNftSoN,  Piinters,67|  Sklnner-su, London, 
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LECTURES    ON    SURGERY, 

OBLITBRBD  AT  gT.  THOMAS'fl 
HOSPITAL, 

Br   THE    LATE   Mk.  Clinb; 
With  Notes. 


TTdese  lectures  were  written  by  Dr. 
Wilkinson  when  attendinfc  Mr.  Cline's 
lectures,  in  the  years  1787-88-89. 

Extract  of  a  letlerfrom  Dr,  Wilkinson,  dated 
Feb.  6,  1838 :—«  lliey  (these  lectures)  are 
the  results  of  six  courses  of  lectures  I  at- 
tended at  St.  Thomas's,  in  1787,  1788,  and 
1789;  and  T  am  in  hopes  I  did  not  omit 
any  interesting  part  of  Mr.  Cline's  valua- 
ble observations.  The  one  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  giving  you  is  the  repeatedly 
corrected  copy."] 

Lecture  II. 

Operati0m  for  Harv-/rp  — -  ErtfrpaCitm  cf  the 
TontiU — Etitngation  of  the  Uvula — Hemor. 
rhohk — Polypus  of  the  Uterus — Polypus  of 
the  Nam — Bronchotomy-^Wry  Neck] 

IJare-Up. ^The  lip  is  so  called  when 
there  is  a  fissure  di\'iding  it  into  two.  It 
is  only  in  the  upper  lip  where  such 
fifsure  occurs.  Sometimes  there  are 
two  fissures •> then  called  a  double  hare- 
lip ;  one  is  situated  on  each  side.  Not 
nnfrequently  in  such  case^,  the  fissure  is 
not  confined  to  the  lip  alone,  but  is  like- 
wise extended  through  the  bones,  making 
a  fissure  in  the  maxilla  superior,  extend- 
ing through  that  bone,.the  palatine  process, 
likewise  the  os  palati,  leaving  a  commu- 
nication between  the  mouth  and  nose,  so 
that  the  child  when  it  swallows  has  part 
of  the  fluid  escaping  through  the  nostrils. 
Sometimes  children  are  born  with  such  a 
deflect  of  the  velum  palati,  without  the 
bones  or  lip  being  concerned ^  sometimes 

566.— XXIII. 


the  bony  palate  is  afTected  without  the  lip 
or  velum  palati.  It  is  the  fissure  in  the 
lip  only  that  is  curable  by  an  operation*  i 
but  the  division  in  the  bone  may  be  reme- 
died by  an  artificial  palate.  The  instru- 
ment-makers fasten  a  bit  of  cork  on  a  small 
plate  of  silver  adapted  to  the  size  of  the  di- 
vision of  the  bone ;  on  the  cork  is  a  piece 
of  sponge,  which  passes  upwards  into  the 
nose,  and  keeps  the  plate  supported, 
whilst  it  is  as  easily  removed  and  cleaned 
from  time  to  time.  This  is  of  great  use 
to  the  patient,  who  is  hence  capable  of 
swallowing  better,  and  speaking  more  dis- 
tinctlv.  But  this  instrument  should  not  be 
introduced  in  a  growing  child,  because  it 
might  tend  to  enlarge  the  opening. 

In  the  hare-lip  the  edges  should 
be  pared,  occasioning  a  raw  surface ;  by 
bringing  them  in  contact  uoion  will  be 
produced,  whereby  the  deformity  without 
can  be  remedied.  This  cannot  be  per- 
formed at  all  times,  as  when  a  child  is 
sucking,  for  it  will  be  incapable  of 
sacking  till  after  the  wound  is  healed, 
thus  obliging  us  to  wean  the  child 
at  an  early  period.  Therefore  it  is 
better  to  perform  the  operation  after  the 
child  has  done  sucking.  Many  object  to 
its  being  performed  before  the  age  of  five 
years ;  nowever,  it  has  been  frequently 
performed  with  success  before  that  time. 
It  is  a  simple  operation,  and  used  to  be 
done  with  a  pair  of  scissors,  which,  how- 
ever, rather  pinch  than  cut,  which  is 
more  unfavourable  for  the  coref ,  therefore 
a  knife  is  preferable;  or,  what  Is  perhaps 
still  better,  a  lancet.  Before  tlie  edges  are 
pared,  the  lips  should  be  raised  from  the 

*  The  experience  of  late  years  has  shown  that 
the  fisttires  of  the  palate  are  remediable  likewise 
byoperation.— C. 

t  Mr.  Lawrence  and  other  dlatingulshed  aor* 
geon9  recommend  the  FclHsors  w/th  knife  edgee, 
as  being  particularly  convenient  in  thisi  operation, 
for  thay  cnt  with  great  facility,  and  do  not  bruise 
theparts.— C. 
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gum.  By  holding  up  the  lip,  and  dlTiding 
the  membntnoua  connexion,  you  have  a 
greater  command;  in  doing  this,  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  introduce  a  piece  of  pasteboard 
underneath.  If  the  operation  be  per- 
formed with  a  lancet,  which  is  pre- 
ferable, from  its  cutting  with  such  g^eat 
ease,  yon  thmst  it  through,  and  draw  it 
np  quite  to  the  angle ;  as  little  as  possible 
should  be  cut,  the  making  a  raw  surface 
being  all  that  is  necessary;  the  more  you 
cot  off  the  greater  will  be  the  difficulty  of 
bringing  the  parts  into  contact.  To 
confine  the  edges  pins  are  used,  which 
may  be  either  silver  or  gold;  if  silrer, 
they  should  have  steel  points,  which  may 
be  taken  off.  When  gold,  they  are  sharp 
enough  without  baring  any  part  to  take 
off.  Three  pins  are  commonly  used,  but 
two  are  quite  enough ;  these  are  to  be 
passed  through,  from  the  outside  of  the 
Inner  edge  of  the  lip,  then  out  on  the  op- 
posite side ;  bringing  the  parts  in  contact, 
you  introduce  the  first  pin  near  the  edge 
or  villous  surface,  but  not  in  the  part 
where  it  is  most  vascular.  The  second 
pin  is  to  be  introduced  midway  between 
the  first  pin  and  upper  edge  or  angle  of 
the  division.  We  then  pass  the  ligature 
round  each  pin,  to  keep  the  edges  together 
in  the  form  of  an  8.  The  points  of  the 
pins,  if  steel,  should  be  removed  ;  If  gold, 
some  wax  may  be  put  on  the  points,  to 
prevent  their  irritating  the  lips,  over 
which  some  sticking-plaster  may  be  ap- 
plied. Authors  differ  very  much  respecting 
the  time  that  pins  should  k>e  retained.  Le 
Dran  says  they  should  be  taken  out  in  a 
few  hours,  while  many  contend  they  should 
be  left  in  for  ten  days.  It  is  very  certain  that 
in  forty-eight  hours  a  tolerably  firm  union 
will  be  produced,  and  in  many  cases  they 
may  be  safely  removed;  but  in  others  if 
removed  in  so  short  a  time,  a  separation 
will  take  place.  This  happened  to  me 
once  on  the  fifth  day  after  the  ope- 
ntion.  The  union  may  be  produced 
by  the  common  interrupted  suture, 
which  I  think  is  equal,  and  lying 
softer  on  the  parts  is  not  productive  of  so 
much  pain  as  where  there  are  pins.  In 
either  case,  the  necessity  of  leaving  the 
pins  or  ligature  will  be  tlie  same.  In  an  in- 
stance in  which  I  performed  it  on  a  child 
two  years  of  age,  the  gentleman  who  at- 
tended with  me  removed  the  ligatures  on 
the  second  day,  when  very  good  union 
seemed  to  be  produced  (  it  remained  in 
this  state  during  some  time,  when  the 
child  was  seized  with  a  fit  of  enring, 
durinr  which  the  wonnd  again  opened,  not 
completely,  but  about  one-third  from  the 
-edge;  this  was  attended  with  some  de- 
formity, but  gradually  wore  off,  as  the 
child  grew  up.  Another  case  occurred  to 
Mr.    Else;    on  the  third   day  after  the 


operation,  he  took  the  pins,  out,  the 
child  instantly  began  to  cry  violently, 
and  completely  separated  the'edges  of  t^ 
wound.  In  all  these  cases,  where  the 
child  is  so  young  as  to  be  in  danger  of  se- 
paration taking  place,  it  would  be  better  to 
keep  in  the  ligatures  six  or  seven  da^s ; 
but  in  an  adult  who  has  command  of  him- 
self they  ma?  be  removed  on  the  second  or 
third  day.  In  those  cases  where  there  is 
more  than  one  fissure,  the  process  should 
be  performed  at  twice,  letting  the  first 
get  well  before  performing  the  opera- 
tion on  the  other;  to  operate  on  both 
sides  at  once,  will  be  nroductive  of  great 
inflammation,  and  win  be  putting  the 
parts  BO  much  on  the  stretch,  Uiat  yon  will 
be  less  likely  to  succeed.  When  there  is  a 
double  fissure  through  the  lips,  and  like- 
wise through  the  jaw,  a  considerable  pro- 
tection takes  place,  probably  from  the  lip 
being  divided  in  that  manner,  and  not  re- 
straining the  growth  of  the  parts,  of  coorse 
the  upper  jaw  is  more  projecting  than  the 
under ;  theie  have  been  instances  where 
the  four  incisors  of  the  upper  jaw  hare 
been  ouite  projected  over  the  under  lip. 
The  aifficulty  in  the  cure  will  here  be 
great  on  account  of  the  prominence  over 
which  you  are  to  bring  the  divided  lip. 
Where  the  jaw  is  considerably  projected, 
it  would  be  right  to  remove  a  portion. 
This  was  done  some  jtime  ago  on  a 
diild  in  this  hospital  by  Mr.  Girle.  He 
took  off  the  projecting  portion  of  the  four 
incisors  with  a  pair  of  pincers;  on  re- 
moving it  a  considerable  baomorrhage  took 
place,  probably  from  the  palatine  oraQch 
of  the  internal  maxillary  artery.  To  stop 
this  hsBmorrhage,  and  be  able  to  bring  the 
middle  portion  of  the  lip  in  contact 
again,  one  of  the  pins  with  which  he  per- 
formed the  operation,  was  passed  through 
the  lip  and  through  the  bone;  this  stopped 
the  hsBmorrhage,  and  prodnoed  union  be- 
tween the  lip  and  divided  bone.  Mr.  Else 
said  his  case  sot  well  with  bnt  very  little 
deformity,  and  which  did  not  appear  when 
the  mouth  was  shut.  There  have  been 
bandars  contrived  for  performing  this 
operation  without  the  use  of  pins  and 
ligatures,  of  which  there  is  a  very  inge- 
nious  one  invented  by  Mr.  Dent,  of  Ice- 
land — a  kind  of  nniting  bandage;  tbia 
cannot  be  depended  upon  at  first,  but  may 
be  very  conveniently  used  in  many  in- 
stances after  the  removal  of  the  pins  or 
ligatures,  as  a  further  support,  and  to  pre. 
vent  suppuration. 

Exttrpatian  of  ths  tonsiU.  —  The  tonsils 
sometimes  become  extraordinarily  en- 
larged from  a  diseased  state,  and  pro- 
duce such  inconvenience  as  to  require  their  . 
removal.  They  are  very  subject  to  inflam.  j 
matlou.  When  inflammation  is  taking 
place  about  the  throat,  these  are  generally 
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more  inflamed  than  tbc  contiguous'  partn ; 
the?  seem  to  be  particalarly  ■iiRceptible 
of  disease.  The  same  occurs  in  tbe  rene- 
real  disease— tbe  greater  number  of  ulcers 
are  in  tbe  tonsils.  Id  tbose  cases,  wbere 
the?  become  inflamed  In  consequence  of 
ccddy  tbey  often  become  rery  much  en- 
larged, and  one  protects  towards  the  other, 
sometimes  so  considerably,  that  they  meet, 
filling  op  the  fauces,  stopping  deglutition, 
aod  prododng  great  dimcolty  of  respi- 
mtioD,  being  situated  so  near  the  epig- 
lottis»  In  sacfa  cases  their  size  shonld  be 
reduced  as  speedily  as  possible,  which 
may  sometimes  be  effected  by  the  anti- 
pblogistie  r»imenand  blisters  in  theneigh- 
bonrnood  of  the  part,  as  behind  the  ears, 
neck,  &e.  But  when  there  is  uigent  ne- 
cessity, as  where  the  increased  size  of  the 
tonsik  is  so  rapid  as  to  endanger  snffoca- 
cation,  it  is  advifiable  to  scarify  them, 
making  a  few  small  punctures  on  the  part, 
which  being  vascular,  they  soon  become 
less,  from  the  immediate  hsmorriiage 
which  follows.  This  will  sometimes  be  bet- 
ter  effected  by  strewing  some  crude  sal  am- 
moniac^on  the  surface  ofthe  gland,  which 
almost  immediately  prodoces  a  slight 
excoriation  and  hsomorrhage  from  the 
parts,  with  almost  immediate  relief. 
Sometimes  the  tonsils  will  go  on  to  sup- 
poration,  though  ?erv  rarely;  when  it 
is  so,  the  pus  should  be  evacuated  by 
a  puncture,  fiome  persons  are  very  sub- 
ject to  such  inflammations,  for  in  many 
instances  of  those  who  have  had  their 
tonsils  once  inflamed  from  a  very  slight 
cold,  are  subject  to  have  them  inflamed 
again  i  the  oonsequenne  of  which  is,  that 
at  last  they  remain  in  an  enlarged  state : 
after  the  inflammation  is  abated,  they  do 
not  return  to  their  former  size,  so  that  the 
patient  has  a  thick  speech,  as  if  there  was 
tometliing  at  the  posterior  part  of  the 
month.  This  enlargement  will  remain  in 
an  indolent  state,  and  often  cannot  be  re- 
moved by  any  application :  indeed  some- 
times  the  enlargement  and  hardness  are  so 
great  as  to  require  an  operation.  When 
the  tonsils  are  in  this  enlarged  and  in- 
dolent state,  independenti)f  actual  inflam* 
nation,  tbev  are  generally  called  scirrhous, 
not  that  they  are  of  a  cancerous  ten- 
dency,—indeed  I  never  saw  a  cancerous 
tonsil;  you  are  seldom  able  to  remove 
them  entirely,  still  they  do  not  re- 
torn,  which  they  would  do  if  of  a 
cancerous  nature.  Their  removal  used 
to  be  effected  bv  excision;  but  this  is 
usually  attended  with  a  considerable 
hemorrhage,  being  a  very  vascular  part, 
henee  difficult  to  restrain.  It  has  been 
found  necessaty  to  use  the  actual  cautery 

*  sir  A.  Cooper  recommends  the  appUcstlou 
«rtke  oltnite  of  eUver,  or  Bulphate  of  copper,  In 
r-C. 


to  effect  it ;  to  prevent  which,  some  have 
torn  them  away  with  very  strong  forceps ; 
this  is  a  very  cruel  violent  operation,  and 
very  dangerous;  for  you  are  not  sure  of  re- 
moving the  tonsil  alone,  but  may  remove 
some  important  contiguous  part  at  the 
same  time;  therefore,  both  tnese  modes 
are  improper. 

Mr.  Cheselden  has  contrived  a  very  in- 
genious instrument  for  tying  the  tonsils— 
a  tonsil  probe,  which  is  an  eyed  probe  in 
a  handle,  threaded  with  a  double  ligature; 
also  an  iron  with  an  eye  at  each  end,  for 
the  purpose  of  fastening  the  ligature. 
This  probe  is  intended  to  carry  the  ligature 
under  the  basis  ofthe  tonsil;  you  pass  it  into 
the  mouth  over  the  tonsil,  then  bring  out 
the  probe,  and  yon  have  the  ends  ofthe  liga- 
ture out  ofthe  mouth,  and  the  thread  itself 
around  the  root  of  the  tonsil :  npon  this 
make  a  common  knot,  and  as  it  is  out  of 
your  reach  to  command  the  ligature  witli 
your  fingers,  tbe  tonsil  instrument  is  to  be 
used ;  one  end  of  the  ligature  is  to  be  passed 
through  the  eye  of  the  instrument,  which 
being  passed  down  aod  thrust  beyond  the 
tonsil,  and  the  other  end  being  drawn 
towards  you,  a  firm  knot  may  be  made.- 
In  the  same  manner  you  make  a  second 
knot,  and  carry  the  instrument  as  before 
into  the  mouth,  thrust  one  end  from  yon 
and  draw  the  other  to  you,  then  cut  it 
pretty  close.  Thus,  a  ligature  being  tied 
on  the  root  of  the  tonsil  and  around  it,  will 
form  a  groove,  so  that  there  will  be  no 
danger  of  its  being  separated.  This  li- 
gature will  not  be  sufficient  to  stop  all 
ciroulation  through  the  tonsil,  the  basis  is 
of  such  breadth :  it  will  become  inflamed 
by  this  pressure,  and  somewhat  enlarged, 
and  ulceration  will  take  place  where  the 
ligature  was  applied.  You  then  apply  a 
second  ligature  in  the  same  manner,  draw, 
ing  it  as  tight  as  you  can :  this  will  stop 
allcireulation,  the  part  will  die  and  fall 
off;  repeatihg  the  ligatures  if  necessary. 

Mr.  Russel,  of  Worcester,  ties  the  tonsil 
without  any  probe,  which  he  has  practised 
for  many  years,in  which  he  is  very  dexterous, 
having  long  fingers.  When  you  can  make 
use  of  a  finger,  it  is  always  preferable  to 
any  instrument.  We  every  now  and  then 
have  tonsils  whose  bases  are  so  broad  and 
tapering  towards  their  extremity,  that  you 
cannot  fix  a  ligature  on  the  base.  Under 
such  circumstances  a  single  ligature  is  not 
sufficient.  Mr.  Cheselden  has  contrived  a 
tonsil  needle,  threaded  with  two  ligatures, 
one  of  which  is  coloured,  that  we  may  dis- 
tinguish them  from  each  other ;  this  should 
be  introduced  into  the  mouth  to  the  further 
side  of  the  basis  of  tbe  tonsil.  When  tbe 
eye  of  tbe  needle  is  passed  through,  we  get 
hold  of  the  ligature  with  a  common  dis- 
secliag  hook,  bringing  it  out  at  tbe  mouth; 
then  you  keep  it  fix^  and  withdraw  the 
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needle.  One  of  tlie  liufatiircs  is  to  be  tied 
over  one  half,  an<!  the  other  around  the 
olher  half,  as  heft)re  directed,  with  the 
tonsil  iron.  The  needle  should  be  much 
bent.  This  operation  is  tedious  and  em- 
barrassing,  from  the  great  irritability  of 
the  parts  ;  and  the  increased  secretion  ex« 
cites  the  patient  continually  to  cough. 
In  this  way  the  whole  of  the  basfis  of  the 
tonsil  is  inclosed  ;  the  ligature  should  be 
cut  off  short  J  if  left  long  it  gets  into  the 
pharynx,  and  there  produces  irritation. 
This  is  a  very  convenient  way  of  perform- 
ing  the  operation,  as  it  prevents  the  liga* 
tures  slipping;  and  they  make  such  an 
impression  on  the  basis,  that  you  may 
easily  apply  a  second  ligature  when  sinjrle 
ones  will  be  sufficient.  The  only  diffi- 
culty is  in  getting  the  needle  through. 

A  ligature  is  thus  to  be  repeated  till  the 
tonsil  falls  off.  This  is  a  case  in  which 
this  kind  of  treatment  is  attended  with  very 
good  effect,  as  there  being  no  cancerous 
tendency  in  the  part  the  patient  finds  no 
inconvenience  afterwards.  Mr.  Warner 
gives  a  case,  in  his  Surgery,  of  a  tonsil  he 
removed  by  excision,  attended  with  a 
bsemorrhage,  which  he  stopped  by  astrin- 
gent gurgles.  It  is  not  only  the  •tonsils 
we  remove  in  this  way,  but  various  other 
tumors,  which  are  necessary  to  be  removed, 
where  instruments  of  the  same  construc- 
tion, though  varied  according  to  the  size 
of  tlie  parts,  are  very  useful,  as  excrescences 
in  the  rectum,  &c. 

Eitii-pationofthe  uyix/o.— This  sometimes 
becomes  necessary  from  a  diseased  elon- 
gation of  the  part.  In  persons  who  are 
very  subject  to  inflammation  about  the 
throat,  the  uvula  partakes  of  it,  becomes 
enlarged,  and  elongates;  from  which  state 
it  does  not  return  to  its  former  size.  Sti- 
mulants applied  to  the  part  will  some- 
times occasion  it  to  relax,  at  others  it  will 
resist  all  stimuli.  The  elongated  uvula 
irritates  the  glottis,  produces  coughing, 
or  sometimes  tickles  the  pharynx  and 
excites  vomiting.  When  this  is  recent, 
it  will  frequently  contract  on  the  appli- 
cation of  astringents;  if  not,  a  part  of  it 
should  be  removed,  which  is  a  very  simple 
operation.  Introduce  a  pair  of  scissors  upon 
a  long  pair  of  forceps  which  has  pre- 
viously hold  of  the  uvula;  then  take  off  as 
much  as  is  prcternaturally  elongated. 
A  very  inconsiderable  hccmorrhage  fol- 
lows, and  the  patient  will  be  well  in  a  few 
days :  if  troublesome,  an  astringent  gargle 
may  be  made  use  of. 

Piles. — These  consist  of  varicose  enlarge- 
ments of  the  internal  hsemorrhoidal  vcius; 
sometimas  there  is  a  diseased  thickening  of 
their  coats,  forming  a  hard  tumor.  Tliey  are 
sometimes  so  large,  and  have  been  of  so  lonj 
continuance,  that  it  is  impossible  to  re- 
move them   by  medicine,  or  any  external 


ap])lication.  When  they  are  large,  and 
occupy  a  large  portion  of  the  inferior  part 
of  the  rectum,  this  is  thrust  downward, 
producing  a  prolapsus,  attended  with 
pain,  at  every  attempt  to  void  the  faeces. 
Patients  in  this  state  are  very  apt  to  become 
worse  from  being  costive.  The  frequent  de- 
sire to  go  to  stool,  if  possible,  from  the  pain 
it  produces,  increases  the  size  of  the  piles, 
and  this  again  accumulates  the  hard 
fasces ;  they  are  with  great  difficulty 
passed  through  the  rectum.  Therefore 
such  patients  should  particularly  guard 
against  costiveness.  But  when  in  this 
enlarged  state,  and  medicines  prove  of  no 
use,  they  should  be  removed.  This  was 
formerly  done  by  excision,  which  is  now 
laid  aside,  from  the  hsBniorrhage  which 
follows ;  therefore,  ligaments  are  preferred, 
which  Is  very  convenient  when  the  rectnin 
protrudes  readily.  For  this  purpose  the 
patient  may  be  directed,  before  the  opera- 
tion, to  sit'over  the  steam  of  warm  water, 
and  to  strain  as  if  at  stool,  whereby  the 
rectum  may  be  forced  down.  If  there  are 
several  they  should  not  be  tied  at  once,  as 
the  patient  could  not  support  the  pain  and 
inflammation,  two  or  three  at  a  time 
being  generally  sufficient ;  this  done,  the 
rectum  should  be  returned;  if  left  otit  it 
would  soon  become  in  a  strangulated  state, 
inflammation  increasing  its  size.  The  liga- 
tures are  left  on  till  they  fall  off  sponta- 
neously. These  tumors  are  so  small,  that 
you  may  readily  compress  them,soas  to  pre- 
vent any  circulation  through  them.  After 
the  first  are  removed,  and  the  inflamma- 
ation  subdued,  yon  may  tie  two  or  three 
more ;  and  repeat  this  till  they  are  all  extir- 
pated. After  this  the  patient  voids  his  faeces 
with  more  ease,  and  without  producing* 
prolapsus  ani,  which,  however,  is  not  al- 
ways the  consequence  of  piles,  and  then 
they  are  not  so  easily  removed.  In  this 
case  the  piles  are  situated  in  the  internal 
surface  of  the  rectum,  and  then  it  will  be 
necessary  to  secure  them  somewhat  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  tonsil;  the  same  holds 
good  if  any  scirrhous  tumors  are  formed 
in  the  inside  of  the  lower  bowel.  Mr. 
Else  had  a  patient  once  with  several 
of  these  tumors,  situated  in  the  rectnin 
about  as  high  as  the  fingers  could  reach, 
rather  higher  than  could  be  commanded  by 
any  instrument ;  he  was  therefore  obliged 
to  cut  through  the  sphincter  ani,  and  was 
further  assisted  by  the  speculum  ani^ 
which  is  very  convenient  when  any  opera- 
tion is  necessary  in  the  rectum,  as  it  gives 
you  a  better  command  of  the  part.  Af- 
ter dilating  the  rectum  a  little  poste- 
riorly, he  was  enabled  to  tie  them. 
They  soon  fell  off.  and  the  patient,  from 
suffering  constant  and  extreme  pain,  be- 
came immediately  easy,  which,  however, 
did  not  continue  long;   for  after  six  or 
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eigbt  months  the  pain  and  tumors  re- 
tained, and  the  rectum  soon  became  in  a 
tABcerous  state,  which  destroyed  the  pa- 
tient. In  this  case,  probably,  if  the  patient 
bad  snbmitted  at  an  earlier  period,  he 
might  have  been  cured ;  but  the  parts  be- 
low being  diseased,  endangered  a  return 
of  the  complaint. 

This  operation  may  also  be  performed 
to  remove — 

PUypi  fOm. — These  often  extend  through 
the  OS  tincsD,  and  grow  so  large  as  to 
project  through  the  os  externum,  which 
produces  considerable  pressure  on  the  conti- 
groous  parts,  from  their  dilating  the  vagina, 
of  course  attended  with  pain  and  great 
inconvenience  to  the  patient,  therefore 
they  should  be  removed,  which  is  most 
conveniently  done  by  tlie  instruments 
above  described.  These  polypi  uteri  pro- 
ject through  the  vagina,  when  they  can 
be  distinctly  felt  by  the  finger,  and 
may  be  safely  tied;  but  we  should  be 
very  careful  that  we  are  tying  the 
polypus,  and  that  only ;  for  if  any  of  the 
ntems  is  included,  the  patient's  life  is  in 
the  greatest  danger.  These  polypi  have, 
in  general,  narrow  bases.  When  you  can 
distinguish  the  os  tineas,  you  make  use  of 


this  instrument,  contrived  by  Dr.  Hunter, 
a  kind  of  tonsil  iron,  curvea  a  little,  and 
nxed  in  a  handle  with  two  shoulders,  or 
lateral  projections  near  its  extrumity. 
(See ; preceding  figure.)  You  pass  both 
ends  of  the  ligature  through  this,  then 
carry  it  down  to  the  basis  of  the  tumor; 
the  ends  of  the  ligature  are  to  be 
brought  over  the  shoulder  on  each  side  of 
handle,  and  tied  by  a  slip  knot,  leaving 
in  the  instrument.  The  great  advantage 
of  this  instrument  is,  the  ease  with  which 
you  can  increase  the  pressure  at  diflferent 
times.  Every  day  draw  the  ligature  as 
tight  as  you  can,  till  it  has  made  its 
way  through  the  polypus,  taking  par- 
ticular care  that  you  include  nothing 
else,  which  you  may  be  pretty  sure  of  if 
it  gives  no  pain,  a  polypus  not  being  a 
sensible  part;  whereas,  if  the  patient  com- 
plains of  pain,  you  may  be  sure  some 
other  part  is  included.  We  should  at  first, 
in  ail  such  cases,  ascertain  the  extent 
of  the  disease  before  the  ligature  is  at- 
tempted. 

Polypus  of  the  nose* — The  polypus  that 
forms  in  the  nose  originates  from  the  mu- 
cous n\embrane,  where  there  is  frequently  a 
soft  excrescence  of  a  cream-like  colour,  very 
much  like  the  appearance  of  mucus.  When 
these  increase  considerably  in  size,  they  arc 
sometimes  situated  forward  in  the  nos- 
tri Is,  sometimes  backward  in  the  pharynx. 
The  nose  externally  becomes  enlarged,  and 
and  the  bone  is  altered  in  form :  it  ob- 
structs respiration,  and  occasions  an  altera- 
tion of  voice.  The  operation  is  very  sim- 
ple, and  consists  in  getting  hold  of  the 
polypus  as  near  the  root  as  possible,  for  it 
is  so  tender  as  to  be  easily  torn  through, 
and  if  you  do  not  take  it  out  by  its  root, 
you  will  only  give  slight  relief  io  the  pa- 
tient. If  you  can  introduce  the  finger  it 
will  be  the  most  convenient  instrument, 
by  which  you  may  force  it  ofl*;  at  the 
same  time  you  will  be  assisted  by  get- 
ting hold  of  the  polypus  with  a  pair 
of  forceps ;  then  you  will  be  able  to  com- 
mand it  better  than  with  the  forceps  only. 
The  French  direct  ligatures  to  be  made  on 
the  polypi  for  their  removal.  In  this  way 
they  are  not  so  completely  removed  as  by 
extraction;  therefore  the  patient  would  be 
liable  to  return  of  the  complaint.  A  liga- 
ture being  made  on  the  part  may  assist  in 
somedegree  in  bringing  it  forward.  When 
the  polypus  is  very  large,  and  projects 
backwards  into  the  pharynx,  so  that  it 
cannot  be  drawn  through  the  nostrils,  it 
will  be  better  to  get  hold  of  it  with  a  pair 
of  curved  forceps,  introduced  under  the 
velum  palati,  drawing  it  downwards  and 
a  little  backwards.  The  curved  forceps 
is  also  necessary  where  a  polypus  is 
situated  far  back  in  the  no'sc,  for 
straight  ones  may  pass  over  it.     Their  re- 
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moval  is  generally  attended  with  a  mode, 
rate  haRmorrbage,  for  which  some  dossils 
of  lint,  applied  so  as  to  make  pressure  on 
the  part,  will  be  sufficient;  and  if  threads 
are  tied  to  them  they  will  be  more  easily 
removed.  Sometimes  the  polypus  adheres 
to  the  bone,  a  small  portion  of  which  com- 
ing away  is  favourable;  after  which  it  is 
less  liable  to  return.  There  is  sometimes 
such  a  disposition  throughout  the  mem- 
brane to  form  polypi,  that  thevgrow  again 
as  fast  as  they  are  removed.  There  is 
besides  another  enlargement  of  the  mem- 
brane, also  called  a  polypus,  but  very  dif- 
ferent in  form :  in  this  a  thiclccning  of  the 
membrane  takes  place,  putting  on  a  dark 
purple-coloured  appearance.  This  is  ge- 
nerally of  a  cancerous  nature,  mostly  at- 
tended with  pain ;  and  when  you  extract 
it  you  only  increase  the  disease.  This 
will  also  destroy  the  patient  sooner  or 
later,  for,  being  of  a  cancerous  nature,  it 
ffoes  on  increasing.  It  ought  to  be  care- 
fully distinguished  from  the  other,  and 
should  not  be  meddled  with,  as  it  only 
exasperates  the  disease. 

Brmchatomy, — This  operation  consists  in 
making  an  opening  into  the  trachei^  for  the 
purpose  of  respiration.  This  is  sometimes 
necessary  to  prevent  suffocation  taking 
place.  Various  causes  may  make  this  requi- 
site ;  as  extraneous  substances  getting  in  to 
the  upper  part  of  the  larynx  and  sticking 
between  the  ligaments  of  the  glottis,  will 
produce  almost  immediate  suffocation,  if 
not  instantly  coughed  up ;  and  the  food  go- 
ing  the  wrong  way  may  be  so  wedged  in 
that  it  is  impossible  to  cough  it  up ;  of 
which  there  was  an  instance  in  this  hospi- 
tal in  one  of  the  nurses,  who,  while  she 
,  was  eating  some  beef,  suddenly  fell  down 
from  her  cnair  and  expired :  it  was  found 
that  the  piece  had  stnck  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  larynx.  From  the  epiglottis  not  per- 
forming  its  office, any  aliment  may  get  in,  as 
happens  with  respect  to  fluids,  in  laugh- 
ing, £cc  Another  instance  was  that  of  a 
beggar,  who,  while  askingalms  in  the  street, 
having  food  in  his  mouth  at  the  time,  sud- 
denly fell  down  and  expired :  one  of  the 
resurrection-men  passing  that  way,  mixed 
with  the  crowd,  and,  seeing  the  man  dead, 
thought  it  a  good  opportunity  to  come  at 
a  body,  so  he  claimed  the  beggar  as 
one  of  his  relations,  and  took  him  in  a 
coach  to  the  hospital!  On  dissection,  a 
piece  of  cabbage-stalk  was  found  in  the 
trachea,  for  he  was  eating  cabbage  at  the 
time.  In  this  instance  there  was  a  de- 
struction of  the  epiglottis  by  exulceration. 
Fluids  are  incapable  of  obstnicting  respi- 
ration, but  solia  food  getting  into  the  tra- 
chea will  endanger  suffocatiou.  In  either  of 
the  above  cases,  had  an  opening  been  made 
into  the  trachea,  respiration  would  have 
gone  on  by  the  opening,  and  life  would  have 


been  saved.    Suffocation  may  alto  happen 
from  other  causes,  as  tumors  situated  in 
the  neighbonrhood  of  the  traehea,or  matter 
between  the  larynx  and  pharvnx,  infiam- 
mation  taking  place  in  the  larynx  occa- 
sioning a  thickening  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane, BO  as  to  prevent  respiration  going 
on  in  that  part  of  the  tube;  therefore,  In 
the  disease  called  the  crcwp  in  Scotland, 
which  we  now  and  then  see  in  this  conn* 
try,  when,  from  inflammation  of  the  air- 
tube,  a  quantity  of  coagulable  lymph  is 
thrown    forth,  which   sometimes  so   ob- 
structs the  aperture  as  to  produce  suffoca- 
tion, from  which  children  frequently  diet  in 
either  of  these  cases,  where  there  is  a  danger 
of  suffocation,  an  opening  should  be  im- 
mediately made  into  the  trachea ;  as  it  is 
a  well-known  fact  that  a  mere  wound  in 
the  trachea  is  of  no  consequence.    This  is 
a  very  simple  operation,  and  may  be  done 
wi  tb  any  instrument.    The  manner  of  per- 
forming  it  is  by  making  a  longitudinal 
incision  fh)m  the  cricoid  cartilage  down  on 
the  fore  part  of  the  trachea.    The  cricoid 
cartilage  is  very  readily  distinguished  bv 
the  feet    Laying  the  larynx  bare,  you  wiU 
next  cut  between  the  cartilages,  if  you  can  ; 
but  if  you  divide  them  it  is  immateriaL 
The  patient's  head  should    be    inclined 
forwards,  to  prevent  blood  getting  into  the 
air- tube,  which  it  would  irritate  considera- 
bly.   Even  common  air  has  this  effect  in 
a  catarrh.    We  are  directed  to  introduce  a 
silver  canula  *  for  the  patient  to  breathe 
through,  'but  I  much  doubt  whether  it 
ever  was  or  ever  can  be  used ;  for  the  in- 
interual  membrane  of  the  trachea  is  an 
exceedingly  sensible  part,  where,  from  the 
introduction  of  any  extraneous  body,  such 
a  violent  degree  of  coughing  would  be 
produced  as  to  be  intolerable  to  the  pa- 
tient.    Besides,  if  the  opening  is  larre 
enough,  a  canula  will  be  unnecessary.    If 
no  more  injury  is  done  than  wounding^ 
the  trachea,  the  patient  frequently  gets 
well ;  therefore,  in  such  cases,  it  will  be 
better  not  to  use  any  canula,  but  merely  to 
make  the  opening  large  enough.    Apply 
no  dressings,  only  a  piece  of  gauze  over 
the  part,  through  which  the  patient  may   . 
breathe.    This  operation  was  performed 
on  a  child,  dying  of  the  croup,  by  Hr. 
Andree,  hy  making  an  incision  into  the 
trachea,  with  success.    When  extraneoaa 
substances  get  into  the  larynx,  endanger- 
ing suffocation,  if  a  surgeon  is  present,  it 
would  be  proper  to  take  a  knife  or  lancet 
and  open  the  trachea.   Even  if  the  patient 
has  done  struggling,  by  blowing  air  into  the 

*  la  many  Instaoces  where  bronchotomy  U  re- 
qulrcdf  the  introduction  of  a  silver  canula  1« 
found  to  be  absolutely  necessary  }  and  aJlhougli 
in  some  cases  much  Irritation  is  produr-eU,  yet 
in  others  It  is  l>orae  with  very  trifling  Inconve- 
nience. •C. 
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Ivngs,  alter  making  an  opening,  respira- 
tioa  would  return,  and  the  patient  might 
be  saved,  in  the  same  waj  as  with  persons 
who  have  been  apparently  drowned  or 
otherwise  suffcK'ated;  by  inflating,  the 
lungn,  respiration  is  again  produced. 
When  I  was  lirst  at  this  hospital,  a  man 
died  here  in  the  passage,  fVom  a  glandular 
tamor  situated  in  the  throat.  He  had 
been  in  the  house  for  some  time,  and  used 
to  breathe  with  extreme  difficulty.  One 
day,  while  I  was  dressing  some  patients 
in  the  ward,  he  ^"as  making  a  great  noise, 
and  all  of  a  sudden  fell  down:  and  after 
a  few  struggles  expired.  Had  broncho- 
tomy  been  performed,  he  might  probably 
ha?e  been  saved. 

Wry  Reefe.— Now  and  then,  from  a  dis- 
eased contraction  of  the  stemo-cleido- 
mastoidens  muscles,  the  neck  is  turned  on 
one  Mde,  and  kept  immovably  fixed ;  the 
muscle  becomes  rigid,  entirely  losing  its 
ductility.  Its  fibres  lose  their  capability 
of  elongating,  and  the  whole  muscle  be- 
(Kimes  m  the  same  state  as  a  tendon. 
While  this  disease  is  forming,  the  muscle 
gradually  shortens  and  throws  the  head 
nn  one  side,  jn  which  state  it  remains. 
Where  the  complaint  affects  the  mastoid 
only,  it  may  be  removed  by  dividing  the 
muscle.  If  the  contraction  has  taken 
place  at  an  early  period  in  life,  probably 
the  bones  will  have  undeigone  such  an  af- 
teration  in  their  form,  that  dividing  the 
muscle  merely  will  not  remove  the  oom- 
platnt  However,  if  Ihe  growth  is  not 
€»roplete,  there  is  a  chance  of  recovery  by 
the  child  using  a  machine  to  keep  the  bead 
upright,  and  the  bones  undergo  such  an 
alteration  that  the  natural  position  of  the 
bead  may  be  restored.  This  operation 
consists  in  laying  the  mastoid  muscle 
Imrey  near  to  its  origin.  Some  have  di- 
rected it  to  be  divided  in  the  middle,  but 
here  it  is  improper,  on  account  of  the  si- 
tuation of  the  carotid  artery,  which  is 
there  passing  rery  close  to  the  muscle; 
therefore  it  is  better  to  divide  it  near  its 
origin.  The  incision  is  made  a  little 
abore  the  clavicle,  in  the  direction  of 
that  bone;  laying  bare  the  muscle 
under  which  the  the  syringotome,  or 
probe  razor,  is  introduced,  by  draw- 
ing of  which  throuffh,  the  muscle  is 
divided.  Some  lint  should  be  introduced, 
amd  the  head  kept  in  a  proper  position,  or 
confined  bv  bandage.  Mr.  Gooch,  in  his 
Snigery,  gives  a  case  where  a  similar  de- 
formity was  produced  by  a  contraction  of 
the  platisma  myoides,  which  he  divided 
with  a  knife,  and  the  patient  perfectly  re- 
covered.  Other  muscles  may  be  divided  for 
the  same  reason,  as  the  biceps  flexor  cnbiti ; 
bat  to  divide  the  brachialus  intemus  would 
be  improper,  on  account  of  the  situation 
of  the  bradiial  artery.    The  mastoidens 


may  safely  be  divided,  by  dissecting 
through  it  carefully  without  the  syringo- 
tome. In  all  these  cases  we  should  exa- 
mine carefully  whether  it  is  the  muscle 
only  which  is  producing  the  deformity, 
otherwise  we  shall  be  ft-uslrated. 


CLINICAL  LECTURES  ON 
MEDICINE, 

DtHvered  at  the  Mealh  Hospital,  Dublhif 

Session  1887-8, 

By  Professor  GaATEa 

IKTEODVCTORY   LECTURE. 

To  DAT,  gentlemen,  we  commence  our 
labo.irs  for  the  winter  session.  I  hope 
you  will  manifest  a  steady  and  sustained 
diligence  in  your  hospital  attendance, 
observe  carefully  the  various  forms  of 
disease  submitted  to  your  inspection, 'and 
accurately  note  the  symptoms,  together 
with  the  effects  of  the  remedial  mea- 
sures. As  usual,  I  have  allotted  the  cases 
at  present  under  our  management  to  the 
more  advanced  students ;  it  is  their  duty 
to. take  charge  of  each,  and  write  on  a 
folio  sheet  of  paper  (which  is  pinned  to 
a  large  card  suspended  over  the  patient's 
bed)  its  previous  history  and  existing 
symptoms;  thus  recording  its  progress  and 
treatment  from  day  to  day.  In  a  former 
lecture,  published  in  the  Medical  Ga- 
zette, I  endeavoured  to  explain  the 
advantages  of  this  system;  at  present, 
therefore,  without  entering  into  its  details, 
I  shall  content  myself  with  remarking  that 
we  have  had  many  years'  experience  of  its 
beneficial  effects  in  the  Meath  Hospital, 
where  this,  the  German  mode  of  clinical 
instruction,  was  introduced  by  myself  in 
1821;  I  must  remind  you,  however,  that 
even  its  utility  is  necessarily  proportioned 
to  the  diligence  of  the  student.  There  is 
no  system  capable  of  communicating  in- 
formation to  the  indolent;  every  man 
must  depend  chiefly  on  his  own  assiduity, 
and  all  the  teacher  can  do  is  to  facilitate 
the  means  of  acquiring  knowledge,  and 
afford  an  example  of  punctuality  and  at- 
tention. I  would  seriously  recommend 
every  one  who  undertakes  the  manage- 
ment  of  cases,  to  set  out  with  a  fixed  de- 
termination to  persevere  throughout  the 
whole  session.  Few  things  give  me  more 
concern  than  to  flnd  young  men,  who  have 
commenced  with  ardour,  becoming  by  de- 

grees  less  and  less  industrious,  until  their 
ospital  attendance  degenerates  into  an 
irksome  task,  imperfectly  performed,  and 
at  last  wholly  neglected.  One  of  the  most 
valuable  things  which  the  student  can 
acquire  is,  a  habit  of  daily  diligence. 
The  knowledge  requisite  for  the  efficient 
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discbarge  ofonr  professional  duties  is  not  to 
be  acquired  by  sudden  starts  of  intense  ap- 
plication, or  by  the  overwrought  stiivings 
of  desultory  exertion ;  it  demands  a  daily 
and  hourly  attention,  a  steady,  constant, 
and  accurate  course  of  observation,  conti- 
nued uninterruptedly  for  years. 

I  think  students  are  very  much  misled 
as  to  the  best  mode  of  becoming  good  prac- 
titioners. This  is  an  age  of  ambitious 
acquirement, and  professional  men  seem  to 
be  ashamed  unless  they  have  the  character 
of  universal  knowledge.  Every  body  stu- 
dies every  thing,  and  the  consequence  is  that 
few  know  any  thing  well.  We  live  amidst 
the  din  of  declamations  in  favour  of  general 
education;  and  are  every  where  assailed 
by  the  ceaseless  competition  of  those  who 
▼end  cheap  knowledge  in  the  form  of 
penny  periodicals,  lectures  innumerable, 
and  busts  of  rival  encyclopaedias;  but 
ours  is  not  au  age  of  calm  unpretending 
acq,uircment,  and  severe  precise  study, 
without  which  the  effort  to  become  good 
physicians  and  surgeons  must  prove  vain 
and  fruitless.  Can  any  thing  be  more 
embarrassing  than  the  multitudinous  array 
of  studies  presented  to  ihe  young  student, 
who  coraes  to  London  or  Dublin  with  the 
view  of  educating  himself  as  a  general 
practitioner  ?  So  many  departments  of 
knowledge  are  spread  before  him,  and  so 
numerous  are  the  exhortations  to  study 
each  with  particular  care,  that  he  feels  at 
a  loss  where  to  begin.  The  merits,  ad- 
vantages, and  necessity  of  his  own  brunch, 
are  insisted  on  by  the  respective  teachers, 
with  all  the  force  of  impressive  eloquence; 
and  after  running  the  round  of  introduc- 
tory lecture>\  (an  initiatory  penance  duly 
performed  by  all  beginners,)  he  returns  in 
the  evening  to  his  home  puzzled  and 
dispirited.  He  iinds  that  it  will  be  ne- 
cessary for  him  to  become  an  excellent 
botanist,  an  able  and  scientific  chemist, 
and  a  profound  anatomist ;  that  he  must 
have  some  knowledge  of  zoology,  be  well 
versed  in  comparative  anatomy,  know 
how  to  detect  poisons  with  accuracy,  and 
study  the  legislative  eoactments  which  bear 
on  questions  of  medical  jurisprudence. 
Physiology,  materia  medica,  therapeutics, 
nosology,  morbid  anatomy,  the  principles 
and  practice  of  surgery,  medicine,  and 
midwifery,  claim,  all  and  each,  his  especial 
attention ;  nay,  many  teachers  insist  upon 
the  necessity  of  his  becoming  master  of 
several  languages— Greek,  Latin,  French, 
and  German;  while  others  assure  him 
that  he  never  can  prosecute  scientific 
medicine  with  success  unless  he  studies 
I)hysics  as  well  as  physic;  some  there  are 
even  who  encourage  him  to  cultivate  mi- 
neralogy and  geology,  as  if  forsooth  a 
knowledge  of  these  sciences  could  ttach 
the  laws  that  regulate  diseased  action,  or 


the  indications  which  should  govern  the 
exhibition  of  remedies.  In  a  lecture  lately 
published  by  my  friend  Mr.  HaydeUt  I 
find  it  remarked  •*  that  to  keep  pace  with 
the  modern  race  of  intellect,  we  should  get 
on  a  railroad  of  literature;  mathematics, 
natural  philosophy,  the  art  of  drawing,  and 
above  all,  logic,  will  be  indispensable." 
Dr.  Eliiotson  would  no  doubt  add  meta- 
physics, animal  magnetism,  and  phreno- 
logVjSciences  he  has  cultivated  with  success, 
and  taught  with  perspicuity !  Dr.  Latham, 
who  has  had  sufficient  courage  to  put 
forward  his  opinions  on  this  subject,  has 
demonstrated,  with  much  truth  and  force, 
the  injustice  and  folly  of  attempting  to 
impose  so  many  burthens  on  the  minds  of 
students,  and  has  shewn  clearly  the  bad 
consequences  resulting  from  such  a  mode 
of  proceeding.  No  profession  requires  a 
sounder  preliminary  education  than  ours, 
and  in  none  ought  education  to  be 
more  studiously  directed  to  promote  the 
activity  and  development  of  the  mental 
powers,  especially  those  connected  with 
the  habit  of  observation  as  well  as  with 
the  judgment  and  memory.  The  latter 
faculty  should  be  cultivated  from  the 
earliest  period,  and  the  boy  should  be 
taught  the  chief  anatomical  names,  as 
those  of  the  different  parts  of  the  muscular, 
nervous,  and  vascular  systems,  which 
names  he  will  of  course  find  no  difficulty 
in  retaining  when  a  man,  and  it  will  then 
only  l)e  necessary  to  learn  the  qualities  of 
the  things  to  which  they  belong.  If,  in 
addition  to  this,  boys  were  tanght  the 
scientific  names  of  the  chief  articles  of  tbe 
materia  medica,  and  the  technical  terms 
and  classifications  of  botany  and  che- 
mistry, much  trouble  would  be  saved  them 
in  after  life;  and  their  memories,  while  in 
the  state  of  greatest  activity,  would  Ibe 
much  better  employed  than  in  attaining 
the  rules  and  terms  of  syntax,  prosody, 
mythology,  and  ancient  geography.  I 
would  not  recommend  any  one  to  com- 
mence the  actual  study  of  medicine  and 
surgery  until  the  age  of  nineteen.  Before 
that  period  the  mind  is  not  sufficiently 
ripe  for  practical  observation,  nor  suffi- 
ciently stored  with  that  knowledge  (only 
to  be  gained  by  the  daily  intercourse  of 
life)  winch  teaches  us  to  estimate  the 
effects  of  moral  or  physical  causes  on  the 
human  system,  im])arts  to  us  the  power 
of  weighing  conflicting  evidence,  and  de- 
tecting the  too  frequently  incorrect  and 
erroneous  statements  of  our  patients.  A 
certain  knowledge  of  the  world  is  indis- 
pensable to  the  physician;  and  it  is  only 
loss  of  time — yes,  of  precious  time — to  em- 
]iloy  boys  in  trying  to  learn  what  can  only 
be  acquired  by  men.  Those  who  attend 
Iii)s|iituls  at  too  early  an  age  are  very  apt 
to  acquire  careless  habits  of  observation; 
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mil  the  ioterest  which  disease  presents, 
¥Fhen  obsenrod  for  the  first  time  bv  matured 
minds,  is  lust  to  them,  aud  all  the  at- 
traction of  novelty  has  ceased  lung  before 
-  they  possess  that  tact  and  experience 
which  enable  the  odolt  to  understand  the 
meaning  of  symptoms,  the  progress  and 
phases  of  morbid  phenomena,  aud  the 
effects  of  therapeutic  agents. 

It  is  then  the  duty  of  parents, guardian?, 
teachers,  and  all  who  superintend  the 
educaiion  of  youth,  to  see  that  those  who 
are  destined  for  the  medical  profession 
should  have  their  micds  prepared  and 
streDgthened  by  diligent  cultivation  during 
early  youth,  not  only  by  the  attainment  of 
extra  professional  knowledge  suited  to 
Uieir  means  and  opportunities,  hot  also  by 
instruction  in  those  portions  of  anatomy, 
materia  medica,  botany,  and  chemistry, 
which  may  be  readily  comprehended  at 
that  age.  Especial  care  should  be  taken 
to  impart  to  them  some  knowledge  of  the 
physical  qualities  of  medicinal  substances. 
All  t^is  being  done,  when  the  student,  ar- 
rived at  maturer  years,  comes  to  grapple 
with  the  practical  departments  of  his  pro- 
fession, he  will  find  many  difficulties  easily 
surmounted,  and  at  this  period  he  should 
disengage  himself  from  too  devoted  an 
attention  to  the  accessory  sciences,  fiut 
he  need  not  wholly  detach  himself  from 
them;  some  one  of  them  may  be  cultivated 
mloog  with  his  more  serious  pursuits.  lie 
may  devote  one  session  to  lectures  on 
chemistry,  another  to  thosu  on  botany,  a 
third  to  physiology,  and  so  on  of  the  rest. 
But  bis  main  object  must  now  be  the 
acquisition  of  practical  knowledge,  and 
eonacquently  the  greater  portion  of  his 
time  and  energies  must  be  devoted  to  the 
clinical  wards  aud  dissecting-room  of  an 
hospital,  to  the  study  of  the  materia  me- 
dica and  pharmacy  in  an  apothecary's 
shop,  and  lo  practical  anatomy.  Five  or 
six  years*  attendance  on  an  hospital  will 
be  little  enough  to  qualify  you  to  enter 
with  propriety  and  confidence  on  the  dis- 
charge of  your  professional  duties.  Bear 
in  mind,  gentlemen,  that  when  you  come 
to  treat  disease,  you  appn-ach  the  bedside 
as  physicians  or  surgeons,  and  not  as 
ebemistSybotanists,  or  anatomists.  This  is 
the  character  in  which  you  are  lo  appcur ; 
and,  to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  wliich 
will  prepare  you  for  the  discharge  of  its 
duties,  you  ought  to  engage  ^our  chief 
attention. 

Some  of  you,  gentlemen,  may  think  that 
it  ill  becomes  a  teacher  to  narrow  ilic 
limits  of  your  exertions,  or  circumscribe 
your  pursuits.  But  let  mc  be  uudci stood. 
What  1  wish  to  impress  upon  your  at- 
tention is,  that  you  ought  to  address  ,your. 
selves  mainly  to  the  acquircuicut  of  what 
is  rcaliy  useful,  and  should  store  up  chiefly 


what  is  most  important  and  available. 
And  in  furtherance  of  this  object  I  think 
it  my  duty  to  warn  you  against  the  well- 
meaning  but  injudicious  representations 
of  those  who  would  turn  you  from  the 
study  of  practical  matters  to  the  cultiva. 
tion  of  their  favourite  sciences— sciences 
connected  with  aud  ancillary  to  medicine, 
but  in  which  medical  students  are  too 
often  encouraged  to  engage  with  an  ardour 
that  indirectly,  but  certainly  leads  to  a 
less  zealous  and  efficient  attention  to  more 
important  matters.  Take,  for  instance, 
two  of  the  most  popular  of  the  adjunct 
sciences — two  usually  regarded  as  m4)8t 
intimately  connected  with  the  study  of 
medicine,  botany  aud  chemistry.  Both 
are  extremely  valuable  in  themselves,  and 
a  certain  acquaintance  with  them  is  un- 
doubtedly desirable ;  but  to  the  student  in 
medicine  their  utility  has  been  greatly 
overrated.  Botany  is  an  extremely  inte- 
resting  and  useful  science;  bull  believe 
you  might  be  very  good  practitioners  with- 
out knowing  the  classes  of  Linnsus,  or 
the  families  of  Jussieu.  To  be  sure,  if  you 
had  the  misfortune  to  practise  in  localities 
separated  from  the  ordinary  channels  of 
commerce ;  if  you  were  suddenly  bereft  of 
the  numerous  stores  which  maritime  cu. 
terprise  pours  into  the  lap  of  medicine, 
and  obliged,  like  the  herbalists  of  old,  to 
search  the  woods  and  fields  for  your  ma- 
teria medica,  you  would  certainly  be  often 
at  a  loss,  and  might  make  some  serious 
mistakes,  unless  you  were  adepts  in  prac- 
tical botany.  But  this  labour,  fortunately 
for  us  and  for  every  European  practi- 
tioner, is  quite  unnecessary.  A  small 
capital  will  bring  the  vegetable  produc- 
tions  of  the  most  distant  countries  to  your 
door;  and  any  respectable  druggist  will 
for  a  trifling  sum  provide  you  with  all  the 
medical  substances  derived  rmm  plants, 
carefully  selected  and  accurately  prepared. 
Those  who  boast  the  most  loualy  of 
their  acquisitions  in  botany,  and  who  lay 
most  stress  on  its  importance,  know  very 
well  that  to  the  physician  it  is  of  little  or 
no  practical  value.  Take  one  of  the  best 
of  our  English  or  Irish  botanists,  and 
see  how  meagre  a  knowledge  he  possesses 
after  all,  of  many  of  the  plants  whose 
products  are  employed  so  largely  every 
day  in  the  treatment  of  disease.  Trans- 
port him  suddenly  to  the  East  or  West 
Indies,  to  Africa,  or  South  America,  ask 
him  to  shew  you  the  camphor  or  the  cin- 
nainon-trec,  the  cajuput,  the  croton,  or  tho 
guaiacuni, — I  doubt  very  much  whether  he 
would  be  able  to  recognise  logwood,  or 
c\eu  ipccaciiaiilju,gi-owiug  iu  their  natural 
situations.  Again,  there  arc  a  great  many 
vcgciublc  produclitius  u:!>cd  every  hour  in 
uii-diciiic,  of  which  it  niuv  be  said,  that  no 
two  botanibis  are  ugixcl  as  to  the  prccibc 
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description  of  plant  fyom  which  they  are 
derived.  There  is  no  suhitance  in  such 
common  use  as  gam  Arabic,  and  yet,  not- 
withstanding all  that  has  been  written  on 
the  subject,  it  is  not  dear  (Vom  what  par- 
ticular plant  it  is  derired.  Not  do  I  think 
it  necessary  to  know  whether'  the  gum  we 
use  in  compounding  a  cough  medicine 
comes  from  the  Acacia  vera  or  Acacia  Ara« 
bica.  In  like  manner,  the  plants  which 
furnish  arrow.root  and  many  other  sub- 
stances in  common  use  are  by  no  means 
determined.  How  many  disputes  have 
there  been  with  respect  to  the  genus  Cin- 
chona? And  what  has  been  the  result 
of  all  our  investigations  concerning  the 

?lant^which  produces  this  great  remedy, 
listen  to  what  my  late  learned  friend 
Andrew  Duncan  says,  in  the  Supplement 
to  the  Dispensatory:  *<  Notwithstaiiding 
that  all  the  British  colleges  agree  as  to 
the  botanical  species  of  cinchona  from 
which  the  commercial  varieties  of  bark 
arc  derived,  there  is  no  satisfactory  evi- 
dence that  they  are  right;  on  the  con- 
trary it  is  almost  certain  that  in  regard  to 
some  of  them  they  ate  wrong."  How 
many  years  were  columba  and  many  other 
similar  productions  employed  before  scien- 
tific botanists  knew  any  thing  of  their 
true  history  ?  In  1629  a  paper  was  read, 
by  Dr.  Hancock,  on  the  tree  which  yields 
tne  Angustura  bark  ;  it  appears  that  even 
Bonpland  and  Humboldt  had  described 
the  wrong  tree,  and  consequently  it  has 
been  called  for  many  years  a  Btmplandia; 
whereas  it  belongs,  it  now  appears,  to 
another  genus,  named  Galipea:  it  is  not  a 
mi^estic  forest  tree,  eighty  feet  high,  but 
a  very  humble  plant,  half  tree  half  shrub. 
Dr.  Hancock  has  also  proved  that  the 
Smilax  syphilitica  of  Wildenow  is  not  the 
true  sarsaparilla,  which,  consequently  is 
produced  by  a  plant  not  yet  described; 
and  at  what  conclusion  does  Dr.  Hancock, 
who  spent  many  years  in  South  America, 
arrive  ?  Why  that  the  only  criterion  for 
knowing  good  sarsaparilla  is  its  taste 
when  chewed !  In  proof  of  the  uncertainty 
which  still  prevails  concerning  the  deter- 
mination of  species  used  in  medicine,  I 
have  only  to  refer  you  to  the  admirel>le 
lectures  of  Mr.  Pereira  in  the  Medical 
Gazette,  and  those  of  Dr.  Sigmond  pub- 
lished in  the  Lancet 

I  do  not  wish  to  undervalue  botany  as  a 
part  of  general  education.  Few  sciences 
are  more  attractive,  and  few  are  more 
likely  to  become  an  object  of  enUinsiastic 
pursuit ;  but  it  is  the  very  enthusiasm  it 
IS  so  likely  to  generate  that  I  wish  to 
warn  you  against.  Botany  is  an  excellent 
exercise  for  the  minds  of  youth:  it  gives 
habits  of  accuracy  of  observation,  and 
tends  to  strengthen  the  memory.  It  leads 
to  healthy  occupation,  and  aflfords  a  aouroe 


of  innocent  enjoyment.  As  productive  of 
so  much  good,  let  it  form  a  part  of  the 
early  education  of  young  persons  in  ge- 
nenu ;  sure  I  am  that  its  cultivation  would 
give  a  healthier  tone  to  both  mind  and 
body,  than  are  to  be  obtained  from  many 
of  the  studies  with  which  boys  are  now 
tortured  in  the  schools.  But  let  botany 
be  restricted  within  its  proper  limits ;  and 
when  once  young  men  have  seriously  en. 
gaged  in  the  acquirement  of  medical  and 
surgical  knowledge,  let  them  not  entertain 
the  ambition  of  becoming  accomplished 
botanists. 

Speaking  of  botany  I  may  observe  that 
it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  names 
of  plants  should  undergo  so  many  muta- 
tions. What  was  formerly  called  Stilozc 
blum  has  successively  l>ecome  Dolichos 
and  Mucuna;  while  Iceland  moss  has 
been  changed  from  Lichen  into  Cetrariay 
and  Secale  cornutum  into  Acinula  clavus. 
Uva  ursi  is  now  preceded  by  the  prsenomen 
Arctostaphyllos ;  and  our  old  acquaints 
ance  jalap,  deprived  of  its  enphonions 

frefix  Convolvulus,  has  degenerated  into 
pomsea.  All  these  changes  are  useless  or 
injurious,  and  entail  as  a  necessaiy  con- 
sequence, that  the  youn^,  the  middle  aged, 
and  the  advanced  in  life,  use  a  different 
medical  vocabulary.  The  materia  medica, 
too,  as  now  taught  by  scientific  professors, 
presents  a  serious  stumbling-block  to  sto- 
dents.  Teachers  do  not  confine  them, 
selves  to  shewing  the  different  drugs  and 
preparations,  but  they  enter  into  yerr 
minute  details  of  their  natural  history  and 
characters;  so  that  the  student  cannot 
learn  the  properties  of  bees'  wax  without 
being  entangled  in  the  difficulties  of  ento- 
mology,  or  the  nature  of  isinglass  without 
learning  the  hard  names  used  in  ichthyo- 
logical  classification. 

The  same  observations  apply  to  che- 
mistry. It  is  a  science' fully  as  attractive 
as  botany,  and  medical  men  are  apt  to 
spend  too  much  time  in  its  pursuit  Some 
very  pertinent  observations  on  this  subject 
were  made  in  the  MediCal  Gazbttb 
about  five  or  six  weeks  ago,  to  which  I 
refer  you :  they  are  conceived  in  a  spirit 
of  good  sense  and  sound  judgment,  aod 
you  will  find  them  well  worthy  of  an  at« 
tentive  perusal.  I  grant  it  may  appear 
very  like  a  paradox  to  say,  that  you  need 
not  know  much  practical  chemistry,  fiat 
if  you  go  to  a  reputable  druggist  with 
money  in  your  pocket,  he  will  furnish  yea 
with  all  the  chemicals  you  have  neea  of, 
excellent  in  their  kind,  and  prepared  with 
scrupulous  exactness.  You  wil)  get  good 
calomel,  good  sulphate  of  quinine,  and 
good  hydriodate  of  potass.  So  far  as  che. 
micals  are  required  for  medicinal  uses, 
you  can  have  them  all  of  the  best  descrip- 
tijn.    But  it  will  be  said,  that  without 
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u  accQitte  and  extenfive  knowledge  of 
cfcrniatryjoQ  cannot  prescribe.  This  is 
n  nKrti<m  to  which  I  cannot  awent. 
A  nrj  limited  knowledge  indeed  of  cho- 
■istrj  vill  enable  ^on  to  ascertain  what 
nfastaBces  are  compatible  with  each  other, 
ud  ■  imaU  share  of  attention  will  prevent 
VM  from  making  any  important  mistakes. 
Bciidrs,  joa  are  all  aware  that  many  of 
Mr  best  prescriptions  contain  incompa- 
tible ingrcdients;  and  that  many  com- 
pairnds  which  woald  be  sneered  at  bj 
the  iMre  chemist,  as  heterogeneous  and 
sbard,  pri>ve  decidedly  efficacioas  in  me- 
didoe.  Graotiiig  that  a  certain  degree  of 
draictl  knowledge  is  requisite,  it  does 
Bot  follow  that  you  should  be  scientific 
sid  secomplished  chemists.  It  is  not  ne- 
conn  that  you  sfaonld  difre  into  all  the 
tftana  of  the  science,  or  have  Vonr 
mroMirics  loaded  with  atomic  n ambers, 
nmbols,  and  equivalents. 

Let  me  repeat  with  respect  to  chemistry 

wbal  his  been  already  observed  concerning 

bofsoy.  Students  should  attend  one  or  two 

csimes  of  this  srience  as  preparatory  to 

(lie  stodpr  of  medicine,  and  during  the 

Ffiod  of  that   stady   they   mav   attend 

asotbcr,  in  order  to  keep  up  and  improve 

tbdr  knowledge ;  but  they  should  never 

iQow  chemistry  to  cause  them  to  absent 

llKmsHrcs  from   the  hospital  for  a  single 

dij.   Theoretical   and  philosophical  call 

(nr  your  attention  less  than  animal  and 

pmnacentical   cbemistrv.    But  you  are 

told  that  you  may  be  called  on  to  decide 

QMsiiooi  of  medical  jurisprudence,  which 

deBsad  an  accarate  knowledge  of  che- 

■btry;  that  you  will  be  required  to  test 

peisoM,and  detect  them  when  accidentally 

vr  parposely  mixed  with  food  or  drink. 

What  should  you  do  in  such  cases?    Why, 

do  not  undertake  any  investigations  of  the 

kiad,  refuse  to^  make   them,  refer  them 

to  those  who  are  competent  to  the  task. 

Wkere  will  yoo  find  a  man  engaged  in  the 

PfKllce  of  physic  fully  capable  of  de- 

eidiagtudi  questions?     What  practising 

^kTsiciaB  or  surgeon  is  competent  to  enter 

at  once    upon    an    investigation  of  this 

attore?    I  have  lectured  some  three  or 

fcir  years  on  medical  inrisprudence,  and 

h»e  bestowed  a  good  oeal  of  attention  on 

tie  sabject,  and  yet  if  called  on  to  decide 

a  caw  of  poisoning,  T  would  refuse,  and 

"^  I  was  incompetent  to  the  task.    What 

wa  is  to  be  done  under  such  drcum- 

itmces  ?    This  is  a  matter  of  deep  im- 

IMrtanoe  to  society.     It  is  of  the  utmost 

ooaseoncnce  that  the  wretch  who  poisons 

•heold  not  eaeape,  and  that  the  innocent 

tkould  not  suffer.    It  therefore  behoves 

tbe  Crovemment  to  employ  and  pay  persons 

capable  of  deciding  such  questions.  Then, 

and  not  till  then,  will  the  task  be  duly 

Krfbrmed,  and  the  decisions  be  such  as 


the  public  can  look  op  to  with  respect  and 
conndence^ 

So  far  with  respect  to  a  knowledge  of 
chemistry  as  connected  with  the  choice 
and  prescription  of  medicines,  or  the  ana- 
lysis of  poisons.  As  to  any  benefits  derived 
from  analytic  chemistry  in  solving  the 
problems  of  vital  action,  or  elucidating 
the  functions  of  the  various  organs  in 
health  and  disease,  they  may  be  said  to 
be  few,  unimportant,  and  inconclusive. 
Few  and  scanty,  indeed,  are  the  rays  of 
lii^ht  which  chemistry  has  flung  on  the 
vital  mysteries.  I  am  not  aware  that  it 
has  revealed  any  of  the  master  secrets  of 
the  organism,  or  detected  the  sources  of 
those  important  aberrations  from  normal 
action  which  we  are  called  on  to  study 
erery  day  and  every  hour.  Chemistry  has 
failed  most  remarkably  in  revealing  the 
arcana  of  life;  and,  notwithstanding  all  her 
boasted  discoveries,  we  are  still  very  little 
in  advance  of  those  who  practised  the 
healing  art  some  centuries  ago.  Chemists, 
the  ablest  of  their  class,  have  bestowed 
the  most  minute  and  unwearied  attention 
on  the  analysis  of  fibrin,  and  gelatin,  and 
albumen ;  and  what  have  they  discovered  ? 
Simply  this :  that  substances  so  appa- 
rently distinct  in  their  vital  relations,  and 
so  different,  or  even  opposed,  in  their  phy- 
sical  properties,  are  analogous  compounds ; 
that  there  is  scarcely  any  difference  in 
their  elementary  composition;  and  that 
their  atomic  constitution  is  nearly  identi- 
caL  How  long  have  chemists  laboured  in 
attempting  to  detect  the  cause  of  animal 
heat  ?  How  many  experiments  have  been 
made  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the 
effect  produced  on  the  air  by  respiration  ? 
How  many  able  and  ingenious  men  have 
sought  a  chemical  exnlanation  of  the  dif- 
ference in  point  of  colour  between  arterial 
and  venous  blood  ?  All  these  investiga. 
tions  have  proved  indirectly  useful,  but 
none  of  them  have  revealed  the  secrets 
sought ;  and  we  are  still  in  profound  ig- 
norance  of  the  powers  which  direct  and 
modify  the  unceasing  operations  of  the 
laboratory  over  which  tift  presides— that 
mysterious  influence  which,  like  the  Deity 
iVom  whom  it  emanates,  is  invisible,  in- 
scrutable, incomprehensible. 

So  much  for  the  light  which  chemistiy 
has  shed  on  the  vital  actions,  and  on  the 
nature  of  organized  compounds.  There 
are,  to  be  sure,  one  or  two  instances  in 
which  a  rough  examination  of  some  or- 
ganic products  is  necessaiy ;  as,  for  exam- 
ple, of  the  urine  in  certain  cases  of  gout, 
gravel,  and  dropsy.  But  even  in  these 
instances  a  few  simple  rules  will  suifioe, 
and  sufficient  information  may  be  ob- 
tained by  one  moderately  acquainted  with 
chemistry.  Generally  speakiuff,  the  che- 
mical knowledge  requisite  for  the  study  of 
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disease  is  very  limited;  and  those  who 
are  engaged  in  the  practice  of  medicine 
are  well  aware,  that  cases  demanding  an 
accurate  or  extensive  knowledge  of  che. 
mistry  are  of  extremely  rare  occurrence. 

l^et  me  now  advert  to  a  serious  incon- 
renience  which  the  chemists  have  imposed 
upon  the  medical  world.  Thev  have,  it 
appears,  not  only  assumed  to  themselves 
the  privilege  of  naming  our  medicines,  but 
also  of  changing  those  names  every  five  or 
six  years.  One  of  my  ablest  and  most  dili- 
gent  pupils  (Mr.  Moore)  has  taken  the 
trouble  of  drawing  up  a  table,  shewing 
the  vorions  names  which  have  been  suc- 
cessively bestowed  on  each  substance  since 
the  days  of  Lavoisier.  I  have  the  table 
here  before  me,  and  1  find  that  roost  che- 
mical  substances  have,  iu  the  space  of  fifty 
^ears,  undergone  at  least  five  changes. 
Of  course,  as  the  march  of  chemistry  pro- 
gresses with  accelerated  speed,  we  may 
give  our  nomendators  credit  for  an  in- 
creased tendency  to  revolutionize  the 
chemical  vocabulary,  and  conclude  that 
they  will  change  them  five  times  within 
the  next  fifty  years.  In  1890,  how  will  a 
man  be  able  to  recognise  a  substance 
whose  name  has  undergone  ten  muta- 
tions? I  am  anxious  to  dwell  on  this 
defect,  as  being  pregnant  with  perplexity 
and  confusion,  it  would  almost  seem  as 
if  some  enemy  to  our  profession  had  in- 
vented the  chemical  nomenclature  for  the 
purpose  of  retarding  the  advance  of  pi-ac- 
tical  medicine.  Of  what  use  will  a  Prac- 
tice ol  Physic,  published  in  1800,  be  to  the 
reader  who  pernscs  it  in  1900?  We  all 
know  how  easily  the  mind  of  man  is  de- 
terred by  difiiculties;  how  few  there  are 
who  will  submit  to  the  labour  of  becom- 
ing genealogists  in  chemical  names. 

Many  and  able  men  foresaw  this  diffi. 
cully  from  the  beginning,  and  raised  their 
voices  against  the  adoption  of  names 
meant  to  convey  a  knowledge  of  the  che- 
mical composition  of  mineral  and  saline 
medicines.  Bostock  and  Murray  have 
both  written  ably  on  this  subject,  and  I 
regret  much  that  their  advice  has  not  been 
duly  weighed  and  considered.  In  prac- 
tice, many  serious  inconveniences  arise 
from  this  vacillating  state  of  chemical 
nomenclature.  Every  apothecary  knows 
that  mistakes  occur  from  day  to  day, 
owing  to  the  shifting  character  of  chemical 
nomenclature,  and  I  think  it  is  time  for  us 
to  bcbiir  oui'&clves,  and  make  a  stand 
ugaiust  the  useless  aud  dangerous  inno- 
vations of  the  chemists.  We  should  come 
forward  boldly,  and  declare  that  we  will 
not  he  made  the  slaves  of  names.  Com- 
pare our  last  Pharmac*op(£ia  with  its  im- 
mediate or  penultiuiate  predecessor,  and 
the  diiiieultie:>  a  physician  has  to  eneouu- 
ter  will  he  obvious.     Are  we  to  be  per- 


petually  called  on  to  learn  new  names? 
Must  an  artificial  method  of  forgetting 
become  even  more  necessary  than  ^tnemmia 
technical  Must  my  prescriptions  of  1818 
be  translated  into  a  new  language,  if  I 
wish  to  employ  them  now?  It  is  time, 
then,  to  protest  seriously  against  having 
our  memories  loaded  with  a  polyglot 
vocabulary,  and  our  iileas  confused  by  a  ' 
perpi^tualalteration  of  names.  I  do  there- 
fore assert  boldly,  that  much  benefit  would 
accrue  from  reverting  to  the  old  system, 
and  employing  names  which  have  no 
direct  reference  to  the  substances.  I  do 
not  see  any  reason  why  we  should  not 
continue  to  call  calomel,  calomel  ;  nor  do 
I  see  any  advantage  in  giving  it  any  of 
the  numerous  modem  appellations  sup- 
posed to  indicate  its  chemical  constitu- 
tion. I  am  glad  to  find  that  this  view 
of  the  subject  has  the  nble  support  of 
Br.  Sigmond.  He  quotes  Professor  Brande 
as  being  of  opinion  that  "  it  is  very  incon- 
venient to  alter  pharmaoeutical  terms  ac- 
cording to  the  changes  in  chemical  nomen- 
clature; and  as  physicians  in  practice 
have  not  come  to  accord  in  this  particular, 
I  can  see  no  objection  to  the  term  eatmnel 
for  one  substance,  and  c&native  iublimate  for 
the  other,  pharmaceutical ly  speaking.'*  It 
is  a  subject  of  deep  regret,  adds  Dr.  Sig-  • 
mond,  that  the  attempt  should  be  made, 
because  it  never  can  be  successful;  for 
some  chemists  will  call  calomel  yrotochh' 
ride,  others  chbriUe,  and  some  denominate 
sublimate  perchhride,  others  deuiochloridg, 
and  others  again,  as  does  the  Royal  Col- 
lege of  Physicians,  bichloride. 

What  is  the  use  of  a  name  ?  To  de- 
signate a  thing — to  point  out  any  sub. 
stance,  so  that  when  we  call  for  it  we  may 
get  itf  and  nothing  else.  This  is  all  that 
is  necessary.  When  you  tax  a  name  be- 
yond this,  you  exceed  the  limits  of  ordi- 
nary language,  and  deifiand  too  much. 
The  old  names  for  our  medicines  are  not 
inferior,  in  this  respect,  to  tlie  modem  ones 
imposed  on  us  by  chemists.  Tartar  eme- 
tic is  a  good  and  significant  name,  and  yet 
I  perceive  it  has  been  altered  several  times 
before,  and  again  in  the  last  edition  of  the 
London  Pharmacopoeia.  Whv  is  it  iliat 
the  preparation  of  bismuth  used  in  pyrosis 
has  been  three  times  changed  in  my  own 
memory  ?  What  alterations  have  not  the 
carbonates  of  iron  and  of  alkalies  under- 
gone? As  for  Fowler's  solution,  corro- 
sive sublimate,  Mindererus's  spirit,  and 
i£thiop*s  mineral  (all  good  standard 
names),  they  are  now  nearly  extinct,  and 
have  been  superseded  by  a  new  generation 
likely  to  prove  as  unstable  as  their  prede- 
cessors. Miihy  other  substances  have  un- 
dergone the  buuie  fate.  Where  will  the 
revolution  stoji?  Indeed  we  seem,  at  the 
present  moment,  as  far  removed  as  ever 
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from  the  establisliment  of  a  stable  system 
of  chemical  names.     The  progress  of  in- 
vestigatioD    discloses    almost  daily    new 
views  of  the  matoal  relations  between  the 
elements  eonstituting  compound  bodies; 
the  atoms  associated  together  are  divided 
and  subdivided  into  neiv  groaps,  and,  con- 
sequently,  the  symbolical  representation 
of  every  compound  assumes  a  new  con* 
figumtion,  and  is  subdivided  by  brackets, 
altering  their  places  with  each  successive 
advance  of  science.   The  labours  of  Bofns- 
dorff  and  Hare  already  threaten  the  no- 
menclature of  Berzelius,  and  the  chlorure 
piatinoutpotasiiqtu  ot  the  latter,  now  consi- 
dered as  a  compound  of  chloroplatlnous 
acid  and  thechlurobaseof  potassium, must 
then  be  called  chloroplatinite  of  potassium.  ' 

If  chemical  names  are  still  to  be  formed 
with  the  view  of  expressing  chemical  com. 
position,  there  is  no  end  to  the  complica- 
tion and  length  at  which  they  must  arrive. 
If  they  express  composition,  it  is  worso 
than  useless,  were  they  to  (io  so  incom- 
pletely. A  name  whose  structure  de- 
signates the  nature  of  the  thing  named 
must,  in  chemistry,  to  be  serviceable, 
desiirnateit  with  perfect  accuracy.  Profes- 
sor Kane  has  analyzed,  in  one  of  his  very 
ab]epap6rs,acrystallinesubstftnceobtained 
by  boiling  the  white  ammonia  subnitrate 
of  merrory  with  solution  of  ammonia.  Sap- 
pose  this  substance  to  he  introduced  into 
the  Pharmacopceid,  how  can  it  be  named 
in  conformity  with  the  principle  which  at- 
tempts to  make  each  name  expressive  of 
the  composition  of  the  matter  named  ? 
its  composition  is  stated  by  Professor  Kane 
to  be — one  atom  ^f  nitrate  of  the  oxide  of 
mercury,  plus  two  atoms  of  oxide  of  mer. 
cary,  plus  one  atom  amide  of  mercury, 
)flus  two  atoms  of  the  nitrate  of  the  oxide 
of  ammonium,  plu*  two  atoms  of  the  oxide 
of  hydrogen.  Even  if  the  ingenuity  of 
chemists  had  suripounted  the  difficulty  of 
inventing  a  name  capable  of  expressing 
the  nature,  numl>cr,  and  mode  of  aggrega- 
tion of  the  above  elementary  atoms,  is  it 
probable  that  a  name,  so  gifted,  would  be 
of  a  length  manageable  by  either  the 
tongue  or  the  memory  ?  Is  it  certain  that 
future  experiments  may  not  unfold  new 
vievrs  concerning  the  arrani^ement  of  the 
constitnent  atoms,  and  thus  nullify  the 
old,  by  requiring  the  adoption  of  a  new 
desii^nation  ? 

I  would  not  be  understood  here  as  wish- 
ing to  depreciate  any  department  of  human 
knowledge.  Far  be  it  from  me.  Besides, 
the  attempt  would  be  useless.  But  I  am 
anxious  that  you  should  concentrate  all 
your  energies  on  the  proper  objects  of  me- 
dkal  pursuit,  and  devote  the  largest  share 
of  ynur  attention  to  those  acquirements 
which  will  render  yoo  good  practititmcrs. 
J  have  seen  students  led  astray  hy  false 


notions  wasting  half  of  the  time  whith 
sho\ild  be  spent  in  hospital,  and  by  the 
sick  bed,  in  wandering  through  the  fields 
on  botanical  excursion!;,  or  working  in  the 
laboratory,  engaged  in  the  solution  of  some 
unimportant  problem.  Now  this  is  not 
what  will  teach  them  to  relieve  suffering 
and  cure  disease.  When  I  look  round  mie, 
and  behold  so  many  young  gentlemen  en- 
tering upon  an  honourable  and  important 
profession,  I  feel  that  my  responsibility  is 
great.  I  consider  you  all  as  instruments 
of  good  or  evil,  and  cannot  help  being 
conscious  that  I  should  be  guilty  of  a  great 
crime,  did  I  not  use  every  means  in  my 
power  to  render  you  able  and  efficient 
prnptitioners.  The  teacher  of  clinical 
medicine,  gentlemen,  occupies  in  every  na- 
tion a  post  of  heavy  responsibility.  But 
when  he  happens  to  preside  over  the  me- 
dical  education  of  those  who  resort  to  the 
wards  of  a  metropolitau  hospital,  when  the 
metropolis  is  a  British  one,  and  the  hos- 
pital destined  to  send  forth  annually  prac- 
titioners to  every  quarter  of  the  globe— to 
North  and  South  America,  to  New  Hol- 
land, to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  to  the 
East  and  West  Indies,  and  the  countless 
isles  which,  in  either  hemisphere,  arc  vi- 
sited by  the  British  flag,  then  indeed  does 
that  teacher  become  himself  an  instrument 
of  good  or  evil,  to  an  extent  which  it  is 
fearful  to  contemplate. 

He  who  gives  instruction  to  a  clinical 
class  in  Berlin,  Stockholm,  Vienna,  or 
Paris,  has  much  to  answer  for,  if  he  dis- 
cbarge not  his  duties  with  zeal  and  dili- 
gence. Yet  if  he  fails  to  make  his  pupils 
good  practitioners,  their  errors,  how. 
ever  deplorable,  are  circumscribed  within 
comparatively  narrow  bounds,  and  limited 
in  a  great  d^ree  totheirown  countrymen. 
But  the  British  teacher  sits  in  the  centre 
of  a  circle  far  wider  than  Sweden  or 
Prussia,  or  Austria  or  France ;  his  pupils 
are  to  be  met  with  practising  in  every 
climate,  exercising  their  art  in  almost 
every  habitable  region  of  the  globe,  and 
dispensing  the  blessings  of  health  to  alt 
races  of  mankind ; — to  the  hardy  white 
settlers  of  Canada,  the  aboriginal  red  skins 
of  North  America,  the  negroes  of  Jamaica, 
the  hottentots  and  caffres  of  Africa,  and 
the  countless  tribes  of  Hindostan. 

In  truth,  gentlemen,  the  British  teacher 
of  practical  medicine  exercises  an  influence 
without  parallel  in  importance  and  ex- 
tent, and  his  opportunities  of  benefiting 
or  injuring  his  fellow  men  are  incalcu- 
lably great.  If  he  neglects  his  duty,  if  he 
teaches  erroneously,  his  negligence  and  his 
errors  in  practice  are  multiplied  indefi- 
nitely, by  means  of  those  whom  he  ought 
to  have  bettor  instructed;  the  scene  of  his 
guilt— for  it  deserves  no  better  name — be- 
comes  fearfully  enlarged,  for  there  is  no 
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country  so  remote  that  it  may  not  con- 
tribute victims  to  the  incapacity  of  his 
pupils.    But  if,  on  the  contrary,  he  works 
with  zeal  and  diligence;  if  he  labours  cou« 
scientiously  and  perseveringly  in  perform- 
ing the  important  task  he  has  undertaken » 
a  compensation    awaits  him,    to  which 
scaroely  any  member  of  any  profession  can 
attain.    Can  any  reward  exceed  in  value 
the  reflection  that  he  has  assisted,  mate- 
rially assisted,  in  imparting  practical  know- 
ledge to  multitudes  of  enterprising  young 
men,  who,  year  after  year,  leave  our  hos- 
pitals to  engage  in  the  sacred  duties  of 
the   medical  profession,   throughout   the 
world  ?    Is  it  not  a  high  privilege  to  be 
enabled  to  combat  death,    and  conquer 
disease,  as  it  were  by  proxy  in  so  many  , 
different  localities?      Can  man  enjoy  a 
purer,  prouder,  more  gratifying  reflection  ? 
When  I  hear  that  a  favourite  pupil,  who 
has  acquired  a  solid  stock  of  practical 
knowleoge  in  this  hospital,  has  settled  in 
any  particular  town  or  district,  I  cannot 
help  feeling,  on  the  part  of  my  colleagues 
and  myself,  that  we  have  been  the  hum- 
ble means  of  conferring  a  blessing  on  the 
people  entrusted  to  his  care;  and  T  cannot 
refrain  from  congratulating  myself  upon 
holding  a  situation  which  multiplies  a 
thousand  fold  our  efforts  to  be  useful,  and 
enables  us  to  stretch  forth  our  hands  to 
heal  men  of  all  nations  and  languages. 
The  hero  and  the  despot  may  extend  a 
sovereignty    over    distant    regions — may 
exert  an  unlimited  control  over  millions  of 
vassals— may  dispense  honours  and  rewards, 
or  inflict  punishment  and    death  ; — they 
may,  like  Alexander,  grieve  at  the  narrow 
limits  of  a  conquered  world,  and  sigh  for 
other  scenes  of  glory; — but  they  cannot 
chase  away  pain;  they  cannot  bid  the 
burning  thirst  to  cease,  or  give  back  re- 
pose to  the  sleepless;   they  cannot  impart 
feeling  or  motion  to  the  paralysed,  or  sight 
to  the  blind ;  and  above  all,  they  cannot 
imitate     that    almost   godlike   function 
of  the  healing  art,  by  which  roan  is  en- 
abled to  recal  to  his  fellow,  man  reason 
long  banished,  and  restore  to  society  the 
hapless  victim  of  insanity. 

Gentlemen,  the  profession  we  have  em- 
braced is  the  noblest  that  can  engage  the 
mind  of  man,  when  diligently  cultivated 
and  conscientiously  practised ;  but  it  re- 
quires great  and  persevering  industry  to 
enable  the  student  to  master  all  the  diffi- 
culties that  beset  his  path.  Feeling  this 
strongly,  I  have  trespassed  perhaps  too 
long  on  your  attention ;  but  I  thought  it 
my  duty  to  lay  before  you,  as  fully  as  I 
could,  those  views  which  I  deemed  best 
calculated  for  your  adoption  in  the  acquire- 
ment of  practical  knowledge. 


NATURE  AND  TREATMENT  OP 
DELIRIUM. 

I'o  tkt  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 

Sir, 
Should  jou  consider  the  followin|]^  ob- 
servations worthy  of  publication  in  your 
Gazette,  tbej  are  very  much  at  your 
disposal. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

M.  B.  Gallway, 
AflsletaDt-Surgeon  Royal  ArtlUery, 
Woolwich. 
September  20,  1888. 

The  subject  of  delirium  is  gfenerally 
looked  upon  by  the  practical  physician 
as  one  of^the  most  obscure  in  the  chain 
of  morbid  phenomena  be  has  to  deal 
with ;  whilst  the  frequency  of  its  occur- 
rence under  various  diseased  conditions 
of  the  system  renders  the  affection  not  a 
little  familiar  to  his  eye. 

My  object  in  approaching'  so  acknow- 
\edged  a  terra  incognita  is  not,  I  res^ret 
to  say,  that  I  have  anj^  fresh  contribur 
tion  towards  its  elucidation  to  hr'mg 
into  the  field,  but  rather  to  awakeo  a 
more  lively  inquiry  amongst  the  pro- 
fession as  to  its  real  nature  and  causes. 

My  attention  has  been  much  directed 
of  late  to  the  question  before  us,  from 
the  very  varied  and  opposite  conditions 
of  the  system  under  which  I  have  no- 
ticed its  presence,  as  well  as  from  the 
embarrassing  feature  it  has  proved  iu  a 
large  number  of  fevers  of  the  adynamic 

That  well-established  law  in  the  eco- 
nomy of  nature,  which  inse|)arably  con- 
nects a  change  of  function  with  diseased 
action  in  an  organ,  sufficiently  explains 
the  occurrence  of  delirium,  when  the 
cerebrum  or  its  meninges  may  be  the 
seat  of  inflammation,  because  the  dis- 
charge of  the  intellectual  faculties  being 
the  primary  and  most  important  func- 
tion of  the  brain,  nature  would  not  be 
acting  up  to  her  own  ordinances,  were 
not  the  peculiar  office  of  this  organ  to 
be  interrupted,"  M'hen  invaded  by  dis- 
ease. Having  lost  the  power  of  per- 
forming its  natural  function,  the  brain 
becomes  '*  incapable  of  any  exertion, 
and  is  carried  along  with  whatever  idea 

E resents  itself."  f  need  not,  therefore, 
ring  under  further  review  the  delirium 
of  pbrenitis,  but  proceed  at  once  to  the 
objects  I  have  had  mainly  before  me, 
viz.,  that  of  noticing  the  delirium  which 
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oecurs  under  diflereot  states  of  the  sys- 
tem, where,  thoufi^h  stronj^ly  manifested 
duriiifjr  life,  the  hraio  is  found  organi- 
cally healthy  after  death. 

Let  me,  imprimU,  bring  forward  tlie 
remarkable  deliriam  that  sets  in  early 
in  the  coarse  of  some  ferers,  charac- 
terized, from  their  commencement,  by 
low  or  adynamic  symptoms. 

Delirium,  in  such  cases,  is  oAen  one 
of  the  earliest  attendant  symptoms. 
This  may  or  may  not  be  ushered  in  by 
apparent  signs  of  fatness  in  the  head. 

The  caatious  practitioner  will  perhaps 
be  here  inducecf  to  bleed,  either  gene- 
raJlv  or  locally ;  still "  feeling  his  way" 
with  his  patient's  pulse  in  his  hand.  He  ' 
does  so,  perhaps,  from  an  acknowledged 
doubt  in  his  own  mind  as  to  the  state  of 
the  brain  at  the  moment ;  lulling  him- 
self the  while  into  the  conviction  that 
such  a  measure  at  least  will  be  barm- 
Ie8s--perhap8  a  safety-valve  against  ex- 
cessive cereoral  action. 

But  what  will  the  **  routine  doctor** 
do  in  such  a  case  ?  What  are  hU  views 
4UI  to  the  causes  and  nature  of  the  deli- 
riom  ?  Alas !  I  am  afraid  it  is  no  exag. 
gerated  picture  when  I  affirm,  he  wul 
too  often  riew  this  condition  as  one  of 
in6ammationy  or,  at  least,  of  extreme 
congestion ;  and,  determined  to  "  knock 
down  the  pulse  at  a  blow,"  abstract  a 
large  quantity  of  blood  from  the  arm ;  to 
Bay  nothing  of  the  application  of  various 
instruments  of  professional  torture  to 
the  head,  in  the  shape  of  blisters,  cup- 
ping-glasses, ^c. 

The  practitioner  who  applies  such  a 
remedy  to  the  disease  before  him,  and 
fiiils  to  husband  his  patient's  strength 
far  the  long  and  protracted  struggle  that 
may  await  him,  too  soon  discovers  the 
Iktal  error  he  has  been  enticed  into  by 
bis  own  ignorance,  and  uselessly  now 
exclaims,  "Would  I  had  not  bled  the 
man !"— <Iiscovers,  I  say,  that  he 
bas  indeed  dealt  his  patient  a  knock- 
down  blow,  from  which  the  chances  are 
that  he  is  effectually  disabled  from  rising 
again. 

A  few  days,  or  even  a  few  hours,  may 
witness  this  patient  lapsing  into  a  state 
of  fatal  prostration ;  attendant  upon 
which  change  will  be  an  increase  in  the 
delirium— not  in  its  degpree,  but  perma- 
nency^if  it  has  not  already  passed  into 
confirmed  coma. 

The  only  confirmation  of  his  views  of 
a  diseased  brain  which  the  practitioner 
I  hare  here  spoken  of  may  find  in  this 


case,  on  a  post-mortem  inspection,  will 
probably  be  in  a  blanched  state  of  the 
organ  throughout,  or  (what  may  be  re- 
solved into  much  the  same  condition) 
isolated  spots  of  congestion,  the  result 
of  the  loss  of  tone  in  the  venous  system 
of  the  head ;  and  the  latter  the  result 
probably  of  his  own  treatment— 
**  Euupent  magit— MgrMcUqoe  mcdendo.^ 

On  what,  then,  does  this  condition  of 
the  brain  depend,  if  neither  on  inflam- 
mation nor  congestion  ? 

This  is  the  question  I  would  urge 
most  anxiously  on  the'  profession  ;  be- 
cause on  its  solution  rests  so  entirely 
I  the  fate  of  a  large  number  of  fever  pa- 
tients at  the  present  day.  I  cannot 
satisfy  m^  own  mind  with  any  explana- 
tion sufficientlv  rational  or  plausible, « 
whereby  I  could  directly  point  out  the 
condition  which  gives  rise  to  it :  I  will 
not  say  the  condition  of  the  head  itself, 
because  I  am  satisfied  of  this  much,  that 
there  is  no  primary  action  within  itself 
giving  rise  to  it,  believing  its  function 
to  be  interrupted  by  other  and  more 
distant  or  general  causes. 

The  imperfect  transmission  of  the 
blood  through  the  lungs,  and  its  con- 
secfuently  mal -oxygenated  and  dele- 
tenons  quality  f  the  result  either  of  pros- 
tration of  the' neart's  action,  or  deter- 
mination to  the  pulmonic  system),  may 
perhaps  so  stifle  and  oppress  the  brain, 
as  to  render  that  organ  incapable 
any  longer  of  exercising  its  natural 
office,  and  a  state  of  Tow  delirium 
may  be  the  consequence.  Nay,  con- 
gestion, I  will  allow,  may  even,  from 
such  a  cause,  take  place  within  the 
head.  Congestion!  that  fashionable 
and  convenient  veil  to  conceal  our  real 
i&iiorance  of  some  of  the  morbid  states 
of  the  cerebrum.  But  is  the  lancet  the 
remedy  to  relieve  it?  Because  a  me- 
chanical obstacle  in  the  lungs  opposes 
the  free  circulation  of  blood  in  the 
head^-because  it  stagnates  there,  will 
abstraction  of  its  momentum  enable  it 
more  readily  to  pass  on  ?  It  is  not  from 
an  excess  of  blood  that  stagnation  takes 
place,  but  from  a  barrier  to  its  progress 
in  a  distant  quarter.  Supposing,  as  I 
suggested  before,  the  delirium  to  depend 
on  the  destructive  quality  of  the  blood 
on  the  brain  itself,  would  a  reasonable 
man  expect  to  improve  that  vicious  qua- 
lity by  rendering  the  amount  of  its  mo- 
mentum less  ?  Assuredly  nut.  As  well 
might  a  landowner  hope  to  destroy  a 
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malaria  on  his  property,  by  partially 
draining  the  stag-nant  marsnes  that 
gfave  rise  to  it :  his  efforts  would  not  be 
less  ineffectual,  so  long  as  the  quality 
of  what  remained  was  unaltered,  and 
the  current  unrestored. 

It  is  not  improbable,  I  think,  that 
this  peculiar  form  of  delirium  may  de- 
pend, in  some  measure,  on  the  defectiTC 
circulation  of  the  blood  in  the  brain  de- 
priving"  that  organ  of  the  dej^ree  of  sti- 
mulation necessary  for  the  discharg'e  of 
its  function :  just  as  we  see  vertigo  and 
a  failing  in  the  powers  of  the  brain  pro- 
duced in  persons  who  have  deteriorated 
the  quality  of  their  blood  by  those  ex- 
cesses, wliich,  at  the  same  time,  exhaust  ' 
their  nervous  power, — a  state  of  the 
cerebrum  which  Mr.  Travers  describesas 
*"  probably  arising  from  an  imperfect 
injection  of  the  medullary  substance." 

I  am  much  disposed  to  attribute  the 
form  of  delirium  now  under  review  con- 
jointly to  the  loss  of  tone  in  the  vessels 
of  the  brain  itself  (whereby  the  organ  is 
deprived  of  its  natural  stimulus),  and  to 
the  difficulty  of  the  blood's  transit 
tiirou^h  the  pulmonic  system,  together 
with  Its  non- purification  in  that  quarter. 
It  may  be  contended,  however,  that  in 
relation  to  the  pulmonic  circulation,  I 
am  alluding  more  to  the  remote  than 
proximate  cause  of  the  phenomenon  in 
question.  Be  it  so;  I  am  not  anxious 
to  hold  out  on  so  nice  a  point  of  disqui- 
sition ;  but  I  am  altogether  at  issue 
with  those  who  contend  for  a'  primary 
and  positive  action  in  the  brain  itself 
being"  the  rationale  of  the  matter.  Here 
lies  the  key -stone  of  the  fabric  I  would 
build  up  on  secure  ground ;  and  hereon, 
also,  I  deem  the  importance  of  the 
question  to  hinge. 

It  is  really  trifling  with  the  serious 
subject  before  us,  to  make  even  an  allu- 
sion to  the  question  of  inflammation 
here.  But  knowing  that  there  are  indi- 
viduals who  inseparably  associate  the 
symptom  wc  are  speaking  of  with  in- 
flaniinntory  action,  I  beg  to  impress  the 
importance  of  the  subject  with  increased 
emphasis  upon  them,  and  trust  they 
may  yet  learn  to  refit  ct  on  the  chain 
of  evidence  that  stands  forth  against 
their  false  doctrines. 

Bateman,  indeed,  I  am  aware,  re- 
marks, that  subacute  cerebral  inflummn- 
tion  sometimes  supervenes  under  cir- 
cumstances of  great  general  debility  ; 
when  the  nature  of  the  one  affection  ab- 
solutely coulra-indicates  the  treatment 


which  the  nature  of  the  other  as  deciJ. 
edly  requires.  But  such  a  statement 
does  not  impinge  upon  the  peculiar  kind 
of  cerebral  affection  I  have  spoken  of, 
or  invalidate  the  deduction  1  before 
made. 

Dr.  Philip  Wilson,  in  his  excellent 
essay  on  the  Nature  of  Fever,  has  on 
the  present  question  these  pertinent  re- 
marks : —  "Delirium  much  less  fre- 
ouentl}'  arises  from  excess  of  excitement 
than  from  debility;  and  in  the  first  pa- 
roxysm of  fever  the  excitement  is  seldom 
such  as  to  produce  it. 

**  The  symptoms  of  excitement  are 
few  and  simple ;  those  of  debility  nu- 
merous and  complicated :  one  cause  of 
which  is,  that  excessive  excitement 
never  continues  long;  debility,  on  the 
contrary,  is  of  long  continuance ;  dur- 
ing its  influence  there  is  time  for  various 
changes  to  take  place." 

Let  me  adduce  in  this  place  the  re- 
markable words  of  an  author  who  has 
dealt  copiously  and  most  ably  with  the 
subject-matter  of  owr  present  question ; 
I  allude  to  Van  Rotterdam's  prize' 
essay  on  Blood-letting  in  Fevei-s,  road 
before  the  Academical  Society  of  Paris 
in  1811:— 

"  It  is  delirium  from  debility  of  the 
cerebral  organs  that  is  most  frequently 
observed  at  the  commencement  oT^  and 
in  the  course  of  nervous,  putrido- 
nervous,  ataxic,  and  other  fevers  of  that 
kind ;  it  is  almost  always  of  a  pacific 
character,  and  is  known  by  other  symp- 
toms  of  atony,  such  as  lassitude;  slight 
headache,  vertigo,  loss  of  memory,  in- 
difference,  trembling  of  the  limbsj 
weakness  of  the  pulse,  paleness  of  the 
countenance,  limpid  urine,  &c.  If  in 
this  case  there  is  otherwise  no  symptom 
of  irritation,  all  blood-letting  is  abso- 
lutely hurtful." 

Tissot  thought  the  delirium  of  fever 
so  generally  sympathetic,  that  he  says, 
"  Of  twenty  cases  of  delirium,  eighteen 
have  their  source  in  the  abdominal 
viscera." 

And  Galen  teaches  that  tlie  delirium 
which  supervenes  in  the  height  of  fevers 
is  not  always  owing  to  the  direct  affec- 
tion of  the  brain,  but  most  frequently  to 
its  sympathetic  connexion  with  the 
primce  vice, — an  opinion  which  we  again 
find  in  the  doctrine  oi  Boerhaave  (De 
Mori.  Nert\  p.  360,  et  seq,) 

Dr.  Armstronjj,  in  his  Treatise  on 
Fever,  says,  "  Delirium  is  one  of  the 
most    ordinary    symptoms    of    typhus 
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onder  all  its  modifications;  but,  sinfj^ly 
considered,  it  is  by  no  means  conclusive 
as  to  tbe  real  state  of  the  brain  or  its 
appendages."  In  another  place  we  find 
bim  stating  on  the  same  subject,  *'  De- 
lirium is  a  common  attendsnt  on  typhus 
at  all  times,  but  particularly  when  any 
part  of  the  thorax  is  attacked  with  in- 
flammation, which,  impeding  the  trans- 
mission of  the  blood  through  the  lungs, 
tends  to  prevent  its  free  return  by  Uie 
▼eins  from  the  brain.  But  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  tbe  delirium  may  also,  in 
part,  depend  on  those  inexplicable  sym- 
pathies which  exist  in  the  nervous  sj^s- 
tem.  Certain  it  is,  that  I  have  met  with 
aome  cases  accompanied  by  gre2Lt  intel- 
lectual derangement  from  the  beginning, 
in  which  the  minutest  dissection  after 
death  could  detect  no  vestige  of  cerebral 
disease,  though  in  all  an  effusion  of 
serous  fluid  was  found  in  the  pericar- 
dium, with  some  appearance  of  inflam- 
mation on  its  surface,  and  on  that  part 
of  the  pleura  which  covers  the  dia- 
phragm. 

On  this  last  pseudo- morbid  appear- 
ance I  may  quote  the  words  or  Dr. 
Marshall  Jially  from  his  treatise  on  the 
Morbid  Effects  of  Loss  of  Blood  :— 

^  There  is,  in  extreme  cases  of  ex- 
haustion, a  general  tendency  to  serous 
effusion,  both  into  the  internal  cavities 
and  into  die  cellular  membrane.  This 
effect  of  the  loss  of  blood  has  been  very 
long  remarked  by  medical  writers." 

''  Dissection  shews  that  tbe  drowsi- 
ness which  we  sometimes  meet  with  in 
putrid  or  nervous  fevers  is  not  always 
owittf^  to  compression  of  the  brain,  but 
that  it  proceeds  frequently  from  its  de- 
bility, or  that  it  is  ouly  sympathetic ; 
and  if  we  consider  attentively  that  it  is 
not  uncommon  to  find  the  brain  without 
anr  alteration  after  soporose  affections 
(although,  however,  tbe  contrary  ofU;n 
happens);  that  very  frequently  even 
anatomists  of  the  first  oraer  have  not 
been  able  to  discover  by  dissection  tbe 
cause  of  fatal  apoplexy  in  the  brain; 
that,  besides,  we  often  observe,  inde- 
pendent of  fevers,  soporose  diseases 
caused  by  poisons,  or  excesses  in  venery, 
in  wine,  (Sec— affections  which  are  cur^ 
by  emetics  or  purgatives ;  if,  I  say,  we 
eonsider  all  these  facts,  we  shall  be 
readily  convinced  that,'  in  fevers,  sopo- 
rose affections  may  arise  either  from 
simple  debility  of  the  cerebral  organ,  or 
from  its  sympathy  with  the  primee  viie; 
and  we  shall  no  longer  be  surprised  at 

^66.— XXIII. 


seeing  them  treated  by  tonics  and  cva- 
cuants."  Such  are  the  words,  again,  of 
Van  Rotterdam,  in  confirmation  of  the 
position  I  have  assumed. 

CuUen  considered  the  delirium  as 
arising  either  from  simply  atony  of  tbe 
•brain,  or  from  a  less  degree  of  debility, 
accompanied  with  determination  to  that 
viscus ;  and  Dr.  Bume,  in  his  treatise 
on  the  Adynamic  Fever,  considers  the 
whole  affection  of  the  head  in  that  dis- 
ease of  trifling  moment— a  mere  will-o'- 
the-wisp— a  sympathetic  affection. 
[To  he  continued.] 

CASE  OF  ENCYSTED  TUMOR, 

<;T)NTAINING  SEROUS  FL€10,0CCURaiN0  IN 
THE  BBAIN, 

Mistaken  for  AbdMdntii  Disease. 
(Communicated  by  Sir  James  M'O rigor,  Bart.)   ^ 

Private  Henry  M'Longhlin,  69th  regi- 
ment, ffit  34,  admitted  10th  June,  1838, 
labouring  under  hepatitis  chronica ;  a 
Scotch  labourer  of  sanguine  tempera- 
ment  and  thick-set  frame,  complaining  af 
pain  over  region  of  liver,  aggravated  on 
pressure;  headache;  pulse  §0,  strong; 
tongue  cov.ered  witli  a  white  fur;  and 
bowels  regular.  Considers  tbe  symp- 
toms a  renewal  of  an  old  complaint, 
contracted  three  years  ago  at  Gibmltar. 
Mittator  sanguis  ad  |xx.  H  Pil.  Cal. 
c.  Colocynth,  ij.  nocte.    Diet,  spoon. 

June  11th.  —  Dyspncra,  wilh  tight- 
ness across  the  chest ;  right  side  looks 
large.  - 

Hab.  Snlpb.  Magnes.  ^.  statlm. 

i2th. — Pain  continues. 

Applicat.  Emplast.  Canthar.  Uteri  dex- 
tro.  Samat.  Mistnra  Salin.  Antim. 
3j.  quart  is  boris. 

13th.  — Complains    of  pain    in    the 
head ;  skin  sallow. 
RPil-.  Hydraig.  gr.v.  bis  indies.  Cont 
Kist  SaUn. 

14th.— -Tongue  clean,  headache  less> 
and  bowels  regular. 

Omit  Pil.  Hydr.    Diet,  half. 

17th.— Convalescent. 

18th  .—Discharged . 

July  4th.— Re-adnitled,  complatuing 
of  sickness  and  vomiting,  headache,  and 
*'  blindness,'*  when  the  headache  comes 
on,  which  continues  some  minutes. 

9>  Pulv.  Ipeeae.  gr.  xv.    Antim.  Tart, 
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gT.  ii.  Aquas,    ^ii.   M.    Statim   sa- 
mend.    Diet,  spoon. 

5tb.-r- Headache  continues,  and  affects 
him  round  the  head ;  appetite  bad,  and 
tongue  foul. 

$L  Pulv.  Rbei,  Xin.  Solpb.  Magnes. 
5is8.  Aqua,  3viii.  M.    £.  bis  indies. 

7tb.— Better. 

9tb. — Rapidlj  convaleaceDt. 

nth.— Discharcred. 

July  18th.  —  Re.admitted,  with  a 
throbbing  pain  in  the  temples,  and  other 
symptoms  of  his  old  complaint  [On 
this  occasion  the  trial  of  putting  a  small 
blister  on  each  temple  was  made.] 
Diet,  spoon. 

22ncl.— Diet,  low. 

23fd. — This  man's  behaviour  in  hos- 
pital is  unaccountably  obstinate  and  sin- 
gular. Exclusive  of  the  languor  and  a 
I  certain  sleepiness  attendant  on  bis  com- 
plaint, which  is  a  complication  of  chro- 
nic hepatitis  and  dyspepsia,  his  manner 
is  of  the  most  morose  and  sullen  cha- 
racter ;  scarcely  answers  a  question. 

Continuatur  Mistura. 

24th.— His  health  appears  good ;  eats 
his  meals,  goes  about,  and  complains  of 
uo  pain.     Diet,  half.     Discharged. 

dOih. — Re-admitted,  afler  having  been 
sick  at  stomach  last  night  Makes  no 
further  complaint  than  that  his  head 
aches  a  Kttle.  Tongue  covered  with  a 
thick  white  fur;  pulse  7.^;  bowels  cos- 
tive.  Has  a  trembling,  with  apparent 
lameness  of  right  side. 

8um.  Pulv.  Poig.  statim. 

6  P.M. — Is  taken  with  some  shiver- 
ings  and  insensibility;  pulse  1 10,  full; 
face  flushed  ;  pupils  dilated ;  and  breath- 
ing stertorous. 
Mittatur   sanguis   ad   Jz.  ab   mrterill 

temporal!. 
$L  Ol  Tiglii  (Croton)  n|^iss.  sUtim ;  et 
habeat  enema. 

'  After  bleeding,  hebreatbed  more  easily, 
and  raised  his  bands  towards  his  head  ; 
but  soon  he  began  to  get  worse ;  teeth 
became  clenched,  and  breathing  con- 
vulsive; and  at  10  p.m.  he  expired,  the 
medicines  not  having  operated. 

This  case  is  thus  given  in  detail  from 
the  case-book,  in  order  to  present  it  in 
aa  cotanected  a  form  as  possible,  and 
permit  the  observation  of  those  symp- 
toms which  throughout  indicated  cere- 
bral disease,  but  which  during  treat- 
meMt,  were  mutakeu  for  symptoms  of 


disease  of  the  abdominal  viscera,  and 
subsequently  became  the  objects  of  so 
much  mastery.  The  naturally  sulleit 
and  obstinate  disposition  of  the  man,  in- 
creased when  suspected  of  scheming,  for 
which  he  had  a  notorious  celebnt^  in 
the  regiment,  rendered  also  the  elucida- 
tion of  his  case  more  difficult.  It  will 
be  seen,  from  the  morbid  appearancea, 
that  the  nausea  and  vomiting  were  evi- 
dently sympathetic  affections  of  disease 
in  the  brain  ;  the  occasional  disease  of 
vision  and  the  moroseness  and  stupiditj 
that  characterized  his  habits  were  con- 

r'  sous  symptoms  of  cerebral  disease 
The  symptoms  with  which  he 
was  admitted  on  the  30th  July  indicate 
an  attack  of  partial  hemiplegia,  and  tha.t 
occurring  on  the  side  opposite  to  the 
seat  of  disease  in  the  brain. 

Post-mortem  examination ^^Exiemtl 
appearances.  Body  muscular  and  fat; 
testicles  ecchymosed,  and  limbs  rigid. 
Head.^Veinsand  meninges  turgid  with 
blood.  Several  small  round  masses, 
which  were  attached  to  the  brain,  and 
of  the  like  substance,  protruded  through 
the  arachnoid  membrane.  At  the  an- 
terior part  of  the  lefl  hemisphere  of  the 
brain  was  a  cyst  containing  at  least  six 
ounces  of  limpid  serum,  witii  a  layer  of 
thin  jelly  covering  ita  walls,  which 
were  thinnest  at  its  anterior  part,  but 
had  no  opening.  The  lateral  ventricles 
containea  very  little  fluid,  neither  was 
the  plexus  choroides  particulariy  yas- 
cular,  nor  was  there  anyother  morbid 
appearance.  Thorax.— Heart  covered 
with  a  considerable  quantity  of  fat, 
and  the  right  auricle  greatly  enlarged 
and  thinned  in  its  walls;  valves  not 
altered.  Lungs  eedematous,  and  consi- 
derably gorged  with  blood ;  adhesions 
at  the  summit  of  right  lung.  Abdo- 
men.—Liver  enlarged,  and  weighing 
df  lbs.  and  fatt^,  staining  paper  veiy 
thickly  with  oil  when  heated  ;  two 
large  cicatrices  of  former  abscesses  on 
its  surface.  No  unusual  appearance  in 
the  gall-bladder.  The  rest  of  the 
viscera  were  healthy ,  but  dutended  with 
ffeces  and  air. 

The  cyst  was  a  transparent  jelly- 
like membrane,  pretty  firm,  and 
about  as  thick  as  the  cornea,  easily 
detached.  On  immersion  in  spirits  it 
became  contracted  and  more  opaque. 
Frederic  Roberts, 
A«BlsUnt-Sargeon,S9th  BegUaeiit 

-    MulHngar  BarrsckVp 
Aotf.  «lb,  IdS^ 
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MEDICAL  GAZETTE. 

Smiurday^  October  6,  1838. 


••  LtoM  •nuillNM,  Il€«t  etiam  mlhl,  dlgnltatcv 
jtrtU  Medtem  taerl  i  poUstas  miMlo  veul«iidi  Is 
paWcnm  »lt,  dlcencll  pcricalttm  ooa  reeoao." 


f»lENT  OF  UAD- 
HOUSES. 

A  DSEFUL,  though  somewhat  angry, 
treatiae  on  this  subject  has  lately  been 
^ublfsfaed  bj  a  physician  in  the  North 
Df  Eag'land*;  and  though  we  venture 
to  hope  that  matters  arcT  not  managed 
quite  so  ill  as  he  represents  them  to  be, 
eTen  in  the  most  celebrated  asylums, 
still,  those  who  recollect  what  accumu- 
lated  horrors  were  formerly  produced  by 
iMgieet  and  the  want  of  supervision  in 
nuny  mad-houses,  will  not  be  sorry  to 
see  an  active  vrilic  come  into  the  field, 
Aongli  he  sometimes  seems  to  dip  his 
pen  in  gall  rather  than  in  ink. 

Jhr.  Crowther  says,  in  his  introduc- 
tion, that  he  is  aware  that  by  submitting 
bis  pamphlet  to  some  hackuied  writer, 
be  ^  might  very  materially  have  im- 
proved the  style  and  euphony."  He 
lears,  however,  that  by  this  method  lie 
blight  have  lost  in  sense  what  he  would 
have  gained  in  sound.  Now,  it  is  our 
opinion  that  if  he  had  hired  bis  hack 
from  some  first-rate  literary  stable,  he 
might  have  got  much  more  than  this 
out  of  him,  and  that  a  well-taught  mer- 
cenary would  have  improved  the  sense 
as  well  as  the  prdsody.  For  instance,  at 
<be  beginning  of  the  next  chapter, 
where  the  author  discusses  the  supposed 
advantages  of  the  division  of  labour  in 
medicine,  he  says  that  "the  prejudice 
on  this  subject  is  so  strong,  and  the  ex- 
planation so  complies  tedy  that  I  despair 


*  Obtervatlona  on  Che  Management  of  Mad- 
Boaaea.  lUoatratcd  by  Oc^orfcaeea  in  the  WeaC 
B-dtog  and  Mlddleaex  Aayluma.  By  Caleb 
Cfovtner.  H.D-  formerly  teniur  phyalctan  to  tba 
W«»cBidiJijf  Psnper  Luaatlc  Aayium.    London^ 


of  conveying  conviction  to  the  unlet- 
.  I^red  mind."  But  why  "  unlettered 
mind  ?*'  Two  lines  before,  Dr.  Crow, 
tber  wants'  to  make  the  subje<^t  intel- 
ligible to  well-educated  men;  and  in 
the  previous  chapter  he  says  he  has 
printed  his  observations  in  order  to  com- 
municate them  **  to  several  influential 
individuals,  who  possess  the  power  and 
the  will  to  improve  our  public  institu* 
tions."  Surely  neither  the  influential 
individuals  nor  the  well-educated  men 
have  unlettered  minds.  We  agree  with 
nim  entirely,  and  we  suppose  that  every 
one  does,  when  he  asserts  that  the  mad- 
doctor  ought  to  have  had  a  complete 
medical  education.  But  after  this  edu- 
cation is  finished,  and  the  physician  has 
devoted  himself  to  the  treatment  of  the 
insane,  we  fear  that  it  will  not  always 
be  in  his  power,  however  much  it  may 
be  his  wish,  to  keep  up  any  considerable 
quantity  of  general  practice.  This, 
however,  will  chiefly  depend  on  the 
size  of  the  town  where  he  lives.  In 
London,  where  practice  has  so  great  a 
tendency  to  subdivide  itself,  he  will 
commonly  find  thjtt  the  great  mass  of 
ordinary  patients  will  select  the  ordi- 
nary physician,  and  that  he  must  be 
content,  as  be  well  may  be,  with  the 
golden  rewards  appropriated  to  his  par- 
ticular branch  of  the  profession.  He 
will  have  no  reason  to  be  discontented 
with  the  appropriation  clause.  In  small 
towns,  we  apprehend,  this  strict  division 
can  rarely,  ifever, occur;  and  we  therefore 
rather  think  that  Dr.  Crowther  is  cen- 
sqring.the  orruneous  theory  concerning 
the  subdivision  of  medical  labour  which 
he  conceives  to  prevail  in  the  breast 
of  certain  laymen,  than  any  great  prac- 
tical evil  existing  in  the  professioq. 

An  interesting  point  discussed  by  Dr. 
Crowther  is,  whether  the  spread  of  dy- 
sentery in  our  lunatic  asylums  is  a  ne- 
cessary  evil,  or  the  result  of  negligence, 
where,  of  course,  he  inclines  to  the  latter 
alternative.    In  the  Uauwell  Asylum 
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he  says  that  se?eiity.fiye  patients  died 
of  diarrhcea  and  dysentery  in  five  years ; 
while  in  the  pauper  Lunatic  Asylum  of 
the  West  Ridings  of  Yorksbi^e,  thirteen 
patients  died  of  dysentery,  besides  three 
other  persons*.  Dr.  Crowther  thinks, 
with  some  probability,  that  the  disease 
8[yeads  by  infection,  owing  to  the  bad 
state  of  the  water-closets,  and  the  negf- 
lect  of  due  superintendence.  In  the 
printed  rules  of  the  Han  well  Asylum,  it 
is  stated  "  that  the  keepers  are  expected 

•  also  to  examine  the  stools  and  urine  of 
the  patients,  so  as  to  be  able  to  report 
their  state,  and  eTcry  particular  con- 
cerning them."  Dr.  Crowther,  how- 
ever, is  quite  sure  that  this  rule  has  not 
been  acted  upon,  otherwise  so  many 
cases  of  dysentery  would  not  have  oc- 
curred, as  the  director  would  have  or- 
dered any  patient  attacked  with  the 
disease  to  be  separated  from  the  rest,  and 
thus  stopped  the  infection  betimes.  We 
do  not  know  whether  our  readers  will 
be  convinced  by  this  syllogism,  but  per- 
haps  they  will  place  more  confidence  in 
what  he  says  about  his  Yorkshire 
asylum,  fur  PlurU  est  tettu  oetUatus 
unuty  quam  anriti  decern ;  t.  e.  one  fault 
seen  at  Wakefield  is  of  more  importance 
than  ten  discovered  at  Hanwell  by  the 
help  of  books  and  reports.  He  says 
then,  that  "  so  little  attention  is  paid 
to  prevent  the  spread  of  this  disease  at 
WflJcefield,  that  even  a  patient  in  a 
double-bedded  room,  when  seized  with 
it,  is  not  sent  to  the  infirmary,  nor  is  his 
companion  in  the  adjacent  bed  sent 
away.  The  infirmary  is  certainly 
perched  in  the  most  inconvenient  situa- 
tion possible^    at   the    summit  of  the 

building.  Since  this  remark  was  written, 
I  hear  that  one  dysenteric  patient  has 
been  sent  into  the  infirmary." 


*  It  ifl  not  stated  in  thlt  chapter  over  how  many 
years  these  sixteen  deaths  were  spread  i  a 
'*  hacknied  writer**  of  ordinary  vovs  wonld  have 
nad^d  the  author  tjcre,  and  asked  for  dates. 
From  a  table  in  the  25th  chapter  it  appears  that 
the  period  was  fire  years. 


But  though  he  fears,  and  probably 
with  reason,  the  spread  of  dysentery  by 
infection,  he  has  no  sympathy  with 
those  who  dread  the  contagion  of  Asia- 
tic  cholera.  When  the  disease  prerailed 
in  that  neighbourhood,  the  Visiting 
Justices  issued  an  order  that  no  one 
should  be  received  from  districts  where 
that  disease  existed.  But  **  this  order 
manifested  the  great  ignorance  of  Jus- 
tices." We  suspect  that  it  is  not  a  very 
easy  thing  to  please  Caleb  Crowther. 
Nevertheless,  his  evidence  is  valuable, 
and,  if  substantiated  in  all  points,  it  is 
of  the  last  importance.  Thus  he  asserts 
that  in  large  asylums  the  ofiice  of  re- 
moving the  stools  and  urine  is  performed 
by  the  insane  patients,  who  are  inca^ 
pable  of  giving  a  correct  account 
of  them  to  the  medical  attendant; 
and  he  mentions  a  case  which  oc- 
curred when  he  was  Physician  to 
the  West  Riding  Asylum,  where  a 
patient  was  presented  to  him  for  the 
first  time  a  day  or  two  before  his  death, 
''  who,  from  the  intestinal  disorganiza- 
tion  apparent  on  the  autopsy,  must  have 
been  afiected  with  the  disease  for  some 
weeks*" 

In  the  chapter  on  inquests  held  at 
asylums,  there  are  some  severe  observa- 
tions ;  but,  taking  the  facts  for  grantedi 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  their  justice. 
In  1833,  a  gentleman  of  fortane,  having 
a  strong  suicidal  tendency,  was  admitted 
into  the  West  Riding  establishment. 
Two  or  three  days  afterwards  he  de- 
stroyed himself  with  a  razor  that  he 
found  in  the  ward  in  which  he  was  con- 
fined; or,  as  it  is  afterwards  stated, 
which  he  found  in  the  lodging-room  of 
an  assistantrkeeper.  The  carelessness 
through  which  this  gentleman  was  al- 
lowed to  possess  himself  of  a  razor,  the 
absence  of  the  director  from  the  asylum, 
and  the  impropriety  of  admitting  a  man  , 
of  fortune  into  an  establishment  in-  j 
tended  only  for  the  poor,  are  all  com- 
mented upon  by  the  author  with  suffi- 
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cient  ri^ur.  Tbe  last  item  of  accusa- 
tion, however^  seems  capable  of  beinf^ 
interpreted  into  a  decided  compliment  to 
tbe  asjrlum.  Is  it  not  possible  that  the 
relations  may  bare  sent  the  patient 
rather  with  a  view  to  expedite  the  cure 
than  from  tbe  sordid  motive  of  econo- 
mj  T  It  seems  that  formerly  an  inquest 
was  held  at  this  asylum  on  the  death  of 
every  patient;  this  practice  has  been 
given  up.  Dr.  Crowther  approving. 
-  When  we  consider,  however,  how  very 
frequently  it  must  happen,  when  an  in- 
sane person  dies,  that  bis  friends  suspect 
bis  death  to  hare  been  caus^  by  vio- 
lence, inflicted  either  by  himself  or  by  a 
fellow,  sufferer,  we  mast  confess  that  we 
are  not  quite  sure  of  the  policy  of  the 
change.  In  other  words,  the  law  sup« 
poses  inquests  to  be  held  in  every  case 
of  suspicions  death :  and  is  not  every 
AoLtb  of  a  lunatic  suspicious  ? 
.  ^  Ought  pubUc  lunatic  asylums  to  he 
placed  snder  tbe  care  of  one  medical 
nan  f**  Dr.  Crowtber  answers  no  ;  and 
ia  probably  in  the  right,  though  the 
aubjeoC  is  environed  with  difBculties. 
.Of  these,  however,  he  notices,  as  is 
osttal  with  him,  only,  one  half,  namely, 
4bose  that  belong  to  tbe  scheme  which 
be  opposes ;  but  those  that  belong  to  his 
owb  plan  are  worth  noticing. too.  If 
an  establisliment  is  under  the  care  of 
one  man  only,  he  can  do,  and  say,  and 
publish,  what  he  pleases;  and  if  the 
visitors  are  mere  laymen,  it  will  be  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  detect  even  material 
mismanagement.  If,  again,  we  suppose 
tbe  resident  medical  officer,  like'  the 
apotbecaiy  of  an  ordinary  hospital,  to 
act  entirely  under  the  guidance  of  a 
visiting  physician,  the  patients  will  lose 
tbe  advantage  they  might  derive  from 
the  control  of  a  superior  kind  of  super- 
intendent, who,  in  common  phrase, 
would  be  nn willing  to  play  second  fid- 
dle to  another  man.  Dr.  Crowther*s 
plan  to  make  all  this  smooth  is  not  a 
wery   commendable    one;    be    gravely 


proposes,  that  *'  all  the  superior  officers 
ought,  on  their  appointment,  to  engage 
to  communicate  to  the  governors  every 
impropriety«>f  conduct  which  falls  under 
their  observation ;  and  for  this  purpose 
the  physicians,  surgeons,  apothecary, 
clcrk^  director,  and  matron,  being  all 
separate  and  independent  appointments, 
ought  to  be  examined  by  the  governors, 
separately,  several  times  a  year." 

Now,  really,  if  we  read  this  statute 
aright,  it  seems  to  establish  an  asylum 
staff,  consisting  of  mere  informers — 
Byers  multiplied  by  8.  To  make  the 
system  perfect,  each  of  these  lynx- 
eyed  officers  should  be  furnished 
quarterly  with  a  small  black  book,  to 
be  filled,  as  best  it  might,  with  a  list 
of  his  neighbours'  peccadilloes— with 
rewards  proportioned  to  the  gravity  of 
tbe  offences  discovered.-  No!  no! 
other  systems  may  be  indifferently  bad, 
but  this  would  be  intolerable. 

Another  question  is,  bow  ought  the 
medical  directors  of  asylums  to  be 
elected  ;  which,  of  course,  might  be  in- 
cluded in  the  more  general  problem 
of,  how  ought  medical  officers  to  any 
public  institution  to  be  elected  ?  Ma- 
nage it  how  you  will,  objections  not 
trivial,  nor  merely  plausible,  but  sound 
and  solid,  may  be  made  to  every 
method.  Whether  a  physician  be 
elected  by  couuty  magistrates,  or  a 
large  body  of  subscribers,  or  a  select 
council  of  three  or  four,  or  by  a 
coHcours,  or  on  the  faith  of  testimonials, 
or  by  any  other  method  that  ingenuity 
may  devise,  there  will  always  be  abun- 
dance of  room  for  partiality  or  mistake. 
A  man  may  be  elected  because  his 
father  was  before  him,  or  because  he  is 
a  distant  relation  of  Lord  Hammer- 
smith, or  because  he  is  a  skilful  elec 
tioneerer,  or  a  Muggletonian,  or  a  good 
dinefr-out,  or  for  a  hundred  other  rea- 
sous  independent  of  his  medical  merit. 
Dr.  Crowtber,  however,  has  a  scheme 
to  avoid  all  causes  of  error,  and  get  the 
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best  man  elected.  Let  medical  ofBcen 
be  appointed,  he  sajs,  by  a  Minister 
of  Health,  assisted  by  a  medical  board. 
We  do  not  positively  say  ti^t  ^tfais  plan 
is  indefensible,  but  the  objections  are 
obvious  enough.  One  is,  that  it  tends 
to  an  injurious  centralization  ;  the 
men  of  the  West  Riding,  or  any  other, 
would  be  unable  to  elect  a  doctor 
to  their  own  asylum,  and  must  await 
the  fiat  of  a  London  board.  This  re- 
ferring every  thing  to  the  metropolis, 
as  if  the  country  population  of  Eng- 
land were  unable  to  transact  the  com- 
mon business  of  life,  has  been  a  very 
unpopular  part  of  the  New  Poor-law, 
and  most  deservedly  so.  Another  ob- 
jection is,  that  the  board,  if  inaccessible 
to  canvassing,  must  necessarily  be 
guided  in  their  choice  by  the  dry 
answers  of  the  candidates  to  the  ex- 
amination questions;  whereas,  in  the 
popular  election,  their  personal  or 
moral  fitness  will  have  some  influence  on 
the  body  of  voters.  With  elections  by 
mag^trates,  Dr.  Crowther  is«  of  course, 
most  deeply  dissatisfied.  The  ma- 
gistrates, supposing  them  to  be  with- 
out partiality  or  prejudice,  can  only 
judge,  be  says,  by  certificates,  '*  and 
we  know  very  well  that  the  most  im- 
pudent and  boasting  men,  however 
ignorant  they  may  be,  will  often  pro- 
duce the  greatest  number  of  good 
certificates." 

When  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Ellis  resigned 
their  situations  at  Wakefield,  the  ma- 
gistrates advertised  for  their  successors 
in  the  oflice  of  Director  and  Matron 
(without  stating  that  they  meant  to 
select  man  and  wife),  and  about  seventy 
candidates  came  from  all  parts  of  the 
British  isles.  The  magistrates  now 
grew  pale  at  the  thoughts  of  examining 
a  mountain  of  testimonials,  and  were 
at  a  loss  how  to  proceed.  In  order, 
.therefore,  to  cut  the  matter  short,  the 
justices,  says  the  splenetic  Crowther, 
.**  came  to  the  worst  possible  decision. 


which  was,  to  elect  n  mtnied  pair  to 
fill  the  vacant  offices." 

We  trust  that  Dr.  Crowther  will  for- 
give us  if  we  confess  that  we  should 
have  been  inclined  to  '*  come  to  the 
worst  possible  decision,"  likewise,  by 
electing  a  married  couple ;  but  on  the 
other  hand  we  own  that  the  probability 
of  such  a  decision  ought  to  have  been 
intimated  in  the  advertisement. 

We  will  continue  this  subject  on  an 
early  occasion. 

RESUSCITATION  OF  MESMERISM. 

We  thoi]^t  that  mesmerism  had  re- 
ceived its  death-blow,  and  was  defunct ; 
but  we  understand  that  since  Dr.  Elliot- 
son's  return  to  town  the  Mesdamcs 
0*Key  have  made  their  appearance  at 
University  College  Hospital,  and  tbat 
the  learned  IVofessor  declares  his  £uth 
in  the  science  to  be  quite  unimpaired. 
Now,  with  Dr.  Elliotson's  opinions  aa  a 
private  individual  we  have  nothing  to 
do ;  but  if  it  be  intended  (as  dur  io- 
formant  surmises)  to  resume  the  exhi* 
bitions  of  these  accomplished  perlormei^ 
either  at  the  College  or  at  the  Hospital, 
we  think  the  other  medical  men  owe  it 
to  themselres  and  to  their  school  to 
take  immediate  steps  for  putting  an  end 
to  all  such  mummeries. 

WESTMINSTER  HOSPITAL. 

CLINICAL  LECTUBB 

ON 

FRACTURES  OF  THE  FEMUR, 
Bt  Mr.  Guthkib; 

With  Bemarks  by  the  Beporter. 

Caries  of  Os  Femora — Gun-thit  Injuries  cfthm 

'rh\gh^V«novi»  kinds  of  Fractttrt  Bed, 
John  Ayktok,  mi,  26,  a  sailor,  dis- 
charged wounded  from  the  steam-boat  em* 
ployed  by  tbe  Spanish  Christine  gorern. 
ment  to  blockade  that  portion  of  tlie 
Basque  Coast  in  possession  of  tbe  Carlista^ 
was  admitted  under  tbe  care  of  Mr.  Gutli.* 
rie,  early  in  the  spring.  He  was  struck  by 
a  musket- ball  on  the  right  thiffb,  a  fevr 
incbes  below  tbe  trochanter  major.    TIae 
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•ball  penetnted  the  muaclet,  glanced 
against  the  bone,  and  found  its  way  oat 
on  tbe  inner  and  uppsr  side  of  tbe  thigb, 
withont  ixgnring  any  of  the  great  Tessels. 
He  was  conFeyed  to  San  Telmn,  and  there 
skilfolly  treated  by  Mr.  Rntherford 
Alcock.  The  gun-shot  wonnd  healed,  and 
the  man  retnriMd  to  his  doty,  but  be  re- 
mained lame.  He  was  employed  for  seve- 
ral months  afterwards  on  board  the  steam- 
boat, and  ultimately  worked  his  passage 
home  to  England.  When  admitted  inlo 
this  institution,  he  stated  that  he  had  had 
three  or  ikmr  gatherings  of  pns  form  and 
break  in  the  aeighbourhooa  of  the  gun- 
shot wound,  and  an  examination  of  the 
limb  shewed  the  existence  of  several  fis- 
tnloQS  openings,  of  which  the  nipple- like 
orifices  well  indicated  the  existence  of 
caries  in  the  subjacent  bone.^  This  was 
evidently  a  case  in  which  the  ball  having 
injured  the  periosteum,  death  of  a  part  of 
the  adjacent  bone  had  taken  place,  and 
mora  or  less  extensive  caries  produced. 
^Influenced  by  this  view  of  the  matter,  Mr. 
Guthrie  made  a  crucial  incision  through 
the  int%oment8  and  muscles,  down  to  the 
bone.  A  trephine  was  then  used,  and 
several  portions  of  carious  bone  removed. 
Wf(h  the  aid  of  a  small  circular  saw,  Mr. 
Guthrie  detached  all  tbe  unsound  bone 
Irom  the  h^thy.  The  wound  was  filled 
with  lint,  and  the  patient  put  to  bed.  A 
healthy  suppuration  was  set  up  in  the  ex- 
posed surfaces;  all  the  morbid  osseous 
.particles  were  detached.  The  wound 
healed  in  due  time,  and  the  patient  was 
Anally  discharged  with  a  serviceable  limb. 

Upon  this  case  Mr.  Guthrie  delivered 
M  clinical  iectare,  of  which  the  following 
paragra.)hs  contain  the  substance: — 

**  In  the-accidenu  of  civil  lif^,  the  bone 
is  in  general  merely  broken  across,  or  ob- 
liquely, with  the  point  thrust  through  the 
sort  parts.  In  gun  shot  wounds  it  is  gene- 
rally the  reverse,  the  bone  being  much 
shattered,  and  not  appearing  through  the 
integuments.  If  a  musket-ball,  in  pass- 
ing through  the  thigh,  merely  touch  the 
bone,  it  may,  as  in  this  case,  destroy 
a  portion  of  the  periosteum,  of  which 
caries  is  the  nsnal  consequence ;  or  it  may 
fracture  it  directly  across;  but  it  will 
generally  do  it  obliquely,  so  as  to  cause 
some  little  shortening  of  the  limb  when 
enred,even  under  the  most  attentive  treat- 
ment But  when  a  ball  strikes  the  shaft 
of  the  femur,  it  shatters  the  bone  in  every 
direction,  aithongb  it  may  not  pan 
through.  It  does  not  merely  break  off 
four  or  ave  small  pieces,  which  may  be 
taken  away  by  cutting  down  upon  the 
bone,  but  it  breaks  it  into  large  pieces, 
generally  oblique,  and  very  pointed,  and 
which  retain  their  attachment  to  the 
mtudes  Inserted  into  them. 


**The  danger  and  difficulty  of  cure 
attendant  on  fractures  of  tiie  femur  from 
gun-^ot  wounds  depend  much  upon  the 
part  of  the  bone  injured.  It  is  conse- 
quently useful  to  distinguish  the  bone 
into  Jive  parts.  Of  these,  the  head  and 
neck  included  in  the  capsular  ligament 
may  be  considered  the  first.  The  tiody  of 
the  bone  which  may  be  divided  into  three 
parts,  and  the  spongy  portion  of  the  lower 
end  of  the  bone  exterior  to  the  capsular 
ligaments,  forming  the  fifth  part.  The 
fractures  of  the  first  of  these  divisions  are, 
1  believe,  always  ultimately  fatal.  The 
upper  third  of  the  body  of  the  bone,  if 
badly  fractured,  generally  causes  death  at 
the  end  of  six  or  eieht  weeks.  Of  those 
whose  femurs  have  been  badly  fractured 
in  the  middle  part  I  have  seen  but  few 
escape,  and  then  not  with  a  useful  limb. 
Fractures  of  the  lower  third  of  the  body 
of  the  bone  are  least  dangerous.  Frac- 
tures of  the  fifth  division  are  in  a  great 
degree  dan^rous,  as  they  generally  affect 
the  knee-joint.  Under  ail  circum- 
stances, a  fractured  thigh  by  gun-shot, 
even  without  particular  injury  of  the  soft 
parts,  is  one  of  the  most  dangerous  kinds 
of  wounds  that  can  occur.  Upon  a  review 
of  the  many  cases  I  have  seen,  I  do  not 
believe  that  more  than  one-silth  recovered 
so  as  to  have  useful  limbs;  two-^irds  of 
the  whole  died,  either  with  or  without 
amputation ;  and  the  limbs  of  the  remain- 
ing sixth  were  not  only  nearly  useless,  but 
a  cause  of  much  uneasiness  to  the  patients 
for  the  remainder  of  their  lives,  unfitting 
them  for  any  employment,  civil  or  mili- 
tanr." 

Here  the  lecturer  read  a  long  extract 
from  his  own  work  on  Gun-shot  Wounds, 
recommending  a  more  frequent  and  early 
recurrence  to  amputation  in  gun- shot 
injuries  of  the  thigh  than  is  usually 
adopted.  He  then  continued: — ^*<It  is 
a  difficult  thing  to  persuade  a  sur- 
geon, unaccustomed  to  the  treatment 
of  gun  shot  wounds,  or  the  patient 
himself,  when  he  sees  but  a  small 
wound,  that  amputation  is  necessary  ;  and 
as  cases  of  success  have  been  heard  of  I  y 
all.  whilst  the  fatal  ones  are  buried  in 
oblivion,  many  officers  will  not  submit  to 
it>  they  will  rather  hazard  their  future 
health  and  happiness,  and  undergo  great 
sufferings  for  months,  to  save  a  limb, 
which,  when  cured,  they  find  a  useless 
burthen  for  the  rest  of  their  lives. 

"  Wounds  from  musket- balls,  injuring 
the  lower  part  of  the  bone,  without  com- 
municating with  the  joint,  do  not  require 
primary  amputation;  they  are  proper  cases 
for  delay,  unless  there  be  great  destrnction 
of  parts. 

'*  In  order  to  secure  a  reasonable  hope 
of  success' in  the  management  of  a  com* 
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pound  or  gun-sbot  fracture  of  the  tbigli^  it 
if  desirable  the  patient  should  be  placed 
on  a  proper  bedstead,  of  sufficient  height 
from  the  ground,  to  render  him  eas^  of 
access,  and  capable  of  affording  him  every 
necessary  comfort  and  accommodation 
without  moving.  This  will  be  best  ac- 
complished by  a  bedstead  and  maltress 
invented  by  the  late  Mr.  Gardiner  and 
myself  in  1815.  The  one  he  died  upon 
in  1817  is  now  atMr.  Knox's,  107,Jermyn 
Street,  This  bed  is  so  absolutely  neces- 
sary in  cases  of  diseased  hip  and  spine,  of 
loK9  of  the  use  of  the  lower  limbs,  and  of 
injury  of  the  pelvis,  as  well  as  in  fractures, 
that  one  or  more  ought,  in  my  opinion,  to 
be  placed  in  every  permanent  hospital  in 
the  British  dominions.  There  is  one  now 
in  use  in  the  Westminster  Hospital,  and 
it  has  been  the  comfort  and  happiness,  as 
well  as  the  saving  of  more  than  one  person. 
"  The  position  of  a  fractured  femur 
must  be  essentially  of  one  kind,  viz. 
straight;  for  it  is  impossible  to  keep  a 
man's  thigh  in  the  bent  position  on  the 
side,  andnimself  in  the  same  situation. 
No  power  that  is  likely  to  be  employed 
can  prevent  his  turning  on  his  back,  and 
the  union,  if  it  take  place  at  all,  must  be 
at  an  angle.  The  bent  position  forwards, 
or  on  an  inclined  plane,  is  defective,  inas- 
much as  the  matter,  which  must  neces- 
sarily be  secreted  in  abundance,  will  gra- 
vitate backwards,  in  spite  of  every  care 
to  prevent  it ;  and  in  many  instances  will 
form  abscesses  towards  the  pelvis  instead 
of  always  running  directly  outwards  by  a 
fair  and  unobstructed  opening.  When 
a  proper  bedstead  is  used,  a  slightly  in- 
clinea  plane  may  be  tried  at  a  later 
period  of  time ;  and  in  some  cases  the  body 
of  the  patient  may  be  raised  even  to  the 
erect  position.  This  must  be  done  with 
care;  the  object  is  to  take  off  the  action 
of  the  muscles  inserted  into  the  little 
trochanter  which  raise  the  upper  end  of 
the  fractured  bone  upwards  and  outwards, 
an  event  which  invariably  takes  place 
after  amputation,  as  high  as  the  middle  of 
the  thigh.  In  simple  fractures  position 
will  do  this;  and  the  inclined  plane, 
whether  by  splints  or  other  machinery, 
will  effect  it  very  well;  but  as  an  inclined 
plane  can  rarely  be  used  with  advantage 
in  gun-shot  fractures,  the  rising  end  of 
bone  must  be  kept  in  its  place,  pnncipallv 
by  raising  the  body,  or  by  proi>er  and  well- 
directed  padding;  and  its  inclination  out- 
wards must  be  met  by  a  similar  direction 
of  the  lower  part  of  the  limb.  These  ad- 
vantages the  army  never  hitherto  have  had. 
I  am  aware  of  tlie  difficulty  of  carrying 
these  bedsteads  to  the  scene  of  action  in  a 
distant  country;  I  am  also  aware  of  the 
expense;  but  feelings  of  humanity,  and 
})ublic  gratitude  towards  our  braVe  de- 
fenders, ought  in  this  case  to  prevail  over 


considerations  of  economy.  A  bedstead 
with  mattress,  &c.  complete,  may  be  easily 
bought,  packed,  and  conveyed  to  the  most 
distant  of  our  possessions,  fof  t^n  pounds; 
and  six  of  them  may  be  carried  upon  a 
common  cart  to  wheresoever  thev  may  be 
wanted.  If  a  second  inclined  plane  and 
another  set  of  bedding  are  added  to  the  box, 
it  will  cost  thirteen  pounds,  and  will 
answer  for  two  fractures.  The  battle  of 
Toulouse,  out  of  1242  wounded,  gave  43 
fractures  of  the  thigh  which  we  endea- 
voured to  save,  and  this  may  be  considered 
as  the  usual  proportion  which  this  class  of 
injuries  bears  to  the  sum  total  of  the  wound- 
ed; and  I  should  sav  that  a  corps  of 
10,000  men  ought  to  oe  supplied  with  a 
reserve  store  of  twenty  of  these  double 
bedsteads,  at  an  expense,  perhaps,  of  260/. 
In  Spain  and  in  France  we  had  nothing 
of  the  kind ;  and  many  soldiers  suffered 
intole^ble  torments  that  might  have  been 
greatly  alleviated,  and  many  lives  were 
lost  that  might  have  peen  preserved. 

In  gun-shot  fractures  of  the  leg,  ^»  well 
as  in  those  of  the  arm,  the  first  thing  to  do 
is  to  remove  splinters  and  extraneous 
bodies.  The  bone  being  larger  thai!  that 
of  the  arm,  the  splinters  are  often  more 
numerous  and  larger,  upon  which  depends 
the  Question  of  amputation.  But  suppos- 
ing tnat  question  to  be  decided  in  the  ne- 
gative, they  are  to  be  treated  in  a  similar 
manner,  and  iJie  extraneous  substances  or 
comminuted  parts  must,  as  far  as  is  possi- 
ble,  be  removed.  These  fragments  must 
not  be  removed  all  at  once,  or  at  several 
succeeding  examinations.  They  cannot 
come  away  of  themselves  unless  they  are 
Tcry  small;  incisions  must  therefore  be 
made  for  their  removal,  before  any  qaan- 
tity  of  new  bone  shall  be  formed  round 
them.  This  is  a  difficult-  but  interesting 
point  of  practice,  and  requires  experience 
for  its  safe  conduct.  The  removal  of 
splinters  is  sometimes  neglected  from  th^ 
great  thickness  of  the  muscles  of  the  thigh, 
or  from  the  wound  having  been  on  the 
inner  aspect  of  the  limb,  and  near  the 
great  blood-vessels,  where  the  making  a 
large  incision  incurs  risk.  The  thickness 
of  the  muscles  does  not  offer  a  sufficient 
reason  for  avoiding  an  incision ;  and  if  the 
situation  of  the  bone  on  the  outside  of  the 
thiffh  be  clearly  known,  a  little  reflection 
will  shew  that  it  can  be  p;ot  at  easily  in 
that  part,  if  it  cannot  m  another.  If 
splinters  are  not  removed,  they  become  in- 
carcerated by  new  bone,  and  remain  either 
to  be  removed  by  a  subsequent  more  pain- 
ful and  hazardous  operation,  or  to  con- 
tinue a  source  of  irritation  /or  life. 
This  irritation  is  not  long  in  killing  a 
patient  [Here  the  lecturer  exhibited 
several  femora,  affording  examples  of  ne- 
crosis in  various  stages.] 

Where  a  splinter  of  dead  bone  is  locked 
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up  is  new  bone,  ampvUUlon  doM  not  al- 
ways gWe  relief,  "or  save  lift » for  iodepen- 
dently  of  the  hazard  of  Ibis  operation  high 
in  the  thigh,  the  femur  abo? e  the  iigary  is 
Dot  always  soond.  It  may  be  suffering 
from  irriution  of  its  internal  membranes, 
and  the  saw  only  adds  a  meebanicai  injury 
to  the  mischief  alrsady  existing.  The  in- 
tMnal  membrane  dies,  and  a  aeciosis  ex. 
tends  upwards  sometimes  as  high  as  the 
small  Uochanter.  Although  this  evil  oc- 
cun  most  frequently  after  gnn-shot  frac- 
ture, it  also  sometimes  take*  plaoe  after 
amputation  in  ordinary  cases ;  1  therefore 
warn  yon  against  the  old  practice  of  scrap, 
ipg  off  the  perioetenm  before  sawing  the 
bone.  A  practised  soigeoa  may  ampn- 
iate»thighii>70or80seooDdss  but  gen- 
tlemen must  not  think  they  can  saw  bones 
Jb^  intuition ;  it  lequises  practioe  to  make 
perfect,  as  in  erery  other  art  If  yon  wish 
to  saw  Uf  log  bones  in  an  artist-like  man. 
ner,  bhy  a  couple  of  broomsticks,  aad  saw 
them  by  inches  s  after  this  try  your  handf 
en  dead  bones,  and  then  you  will  be  fit  to 
act  on  liTing  ones. 

It  is  possible  lo  save  thighs  fractured 
any  where,  except  at  their  extremities,  by 
attentioa  to  the  directions  I  have  girea,  if 
you  have  at  hand  all  the  necessary  ap. 
pltances  ofsnigery ;  but  if  you  have  no^ 
and  the  patient  most  be  kept  in  a  con* 
stant  state  of  motion  and  irritatioa,  it  is 
better  to  cat  off  his  thigh  at  iiiat 

SplinU  for  fractured  thighs  must  be  of 
Ihree  kinds,  with  proper  pads:-*  1.  Long 
Desaalt  splints.  2,  Amesbury>8  leg  and 
thigh  splints,  to  be  used  straight  for  the 
thigh.  8.  Commen  soHd  wood  and  tin 
splints." 

The  double  inclined  plane  has  for 
seventy  or  eighty  years  been  employed  at 
this  hospital  in  fmctnres  of  the  lower 
limbs  Of  almost  every  description.  The 
old  apparatus,  a'hich  iuis  been  supplanted 
by  the  more  elegant  inventions  of  Mr. 
Amesbury,  still  exists  in  the  lomber  irobm 
of  the  esublishment,  and  although  rude  fin 
its  construction,  is  formed  upon  the 
same  principles  as  the  most  approved  mo- 
dem contrivances.  The  late  Mr.  Lynn 
was  particularly  eloquent  tn  the  praise  of 
the  ancient  machinery  which  he  had  em. 
ployed  with  eminent  success  from  iiis 
youth.  Mr.  Guthrie's  colleagues  still  oen. 
ainne  the  employment  of  the  double  in* 
clinMl  plane,  and  will  not  certainly  con» 
cur  with  him  in  bis  preference  of  De- 
sanlt's  straight  and  painfully  coercive 
splints. 

The  reporter  has  witnessed  Mr.  Guth- 
rie's suigical  bed  in  action,  and  is  sorry  he 
eattflot  ooocar  in  the  eulosnr  which  he 
has  prooonnced  upon  it.  This  bed  or 
couch    consists    of    an    ordinary    bed. 


stead,  with  four  stnma  posts.  To  the 
to]^  of  each  post  is  affixed  a  pulley.  A 
fiame  is  placed  over  the  patient  (afjer  the 
bed-clothes  are  removed),  and  broad  straps 
or  bands  are  placed  under  him  at  certain 
distances,  and  buttoned  to  the  frame.  The 
ropes  of  the  pulleys  are  then' fixed  to  this 
frame,  and  tne  patient  Is  raised  towards 
the  top  of  the  bed.  By  this  means  the 
under  parts  of  him  are  exposed,  and  may 
be  dressed.  The  process,  however,  is  a 
long  one,  and  extremely  painful,  and  Mr. 
Gulhrie  has  not  succeeded  in  inducing 
an^  one  of  his  colleagues  to  adopt  the  use 
of  it  On  the  oontrarv,  they  prefer  a  couch 
invented  by  Mr.  W.  P.  Knox,  of  Jermvn<^ 
Street,  the  machinist  employed  by  Mr. 
Guthrie.  This  couch,  which  the  author 
has  named  '<  the  revolving  invalid  bed,"  is 
really  an  admirable  invention,  and  de- 
serves  to  be  generally  known.  By  a  very 
ingenious  mechanical  arrangement  Mr. 
Knox  has  enabled  a  patient  to  be  moved 
in  a  great  variety  of  directions,  without 
any  e&rt  or  movement  of  the  patient  him. 
self.  The  machine  is  now  employed  in 
the  Ordnance  hospitals,  in  St.  Thomas's, 
the  Westminster,  and  some  others,  and 
has  been  found  a  great  alleviator  of  pain. 
The  following  purposes  are  answered  by 
its  use : — 

By  the  revolving  motion  the  patient  may 
have  the  pressure  removed  from  one  point 
of  gravitation  to  another,  in  the  direction 
of  any  radius  from  the  vertical  axis  of  his 
body,  without  the  exertion  of  a  single 
muscle  bv  himself.  Thus  all  the  evacua- 
tions of  toe  patient  are  made  convenientl v, 
and  free  from  effort,  the  dressing  of  woanas 
and  sotes  is  facilitated,  and  tne  eunui  of 
uniform  position  is  avoided.  Bv  the  ad. 
dition  of  a  few  contrivances  to  the  revul. 
Ting  principle,  the  head  of  the  occupier 
may  be  raised  to  a  variety  of  different 
elevations;  a  double  inclined  plane  is 
adapted  either  to  one  or  both  lower  limbs; 
and  a  fracture  apparatus  suited  to  the 
superior  extremities  may  be  added.  In 
bed  sores  the  reporter  considers  it  superior 
to  Dr.  Arnott's  hydrostatic  bed,  which, 
from  the  great  beat  which  it  produces,  by 
the  suppression  of  transpiration,  is  not 
long  tolerable  by  the  patient.  No  such 
inconvenience,  it  must  be  obvious  from  the 
description,  can  attend  the  use  of  the 
couch  now  spoken  of.  The  writer  thinks 
that  every  private  practitioner  will  be  glad 
of  the  opportunity  which  Mr.  Knox  wil- 
lingly asbrds  of  mspecting  it;  and  after- 
wards of  applying  it  to  the  alleviation  of 
some  of  those  meraacholy  casey  of  long- 
suffering  which  the  lot  of  humanity  too 
often  presents.  From  the  compactness  of 
Mr.  Knox's  bed,  it  is  capable  ^f  being 
converted  into  an  ornamental  piece  of 
fVimit  ure.  Inios. 
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GLASGOW  EYE  INFIRMARY. 
CuwiCAL  Lectukbs  by  Dk.  Mackbnxib. 

SepUmbcr  22nd,  1888. 

IritiM  S^mpathMiea, 
I  AM  about  to  direct  yonr  attention  to  a 
disease  of  the  eye,  of  which  we  hare  had 
namerons  cases  onder  our  care  in  this  in- 
iSrmanr,  and  which  my  colleagues  and  I 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  distinguishing 
by  the  name  of  iritii  gympathetica.  It  is  a 
Tenr  serions  disease ;  indeed,  it  has  gene- 
rally proved,  in  the  long  itin,  intractable 
in  oor  hands ;  and,  as  it  follows,  a^d  is  in 
fiict  the  resnlt  in  the  one  eye,  of  a  previons 
mechanical  injury,  which  has  already 
greatly  impaired  or  destroyed  the  tother, 
the  undertaking  of  the  treatment  of  It  in«> 
volvcs  a  heavy  responsibility  on  the  ^art 
of  the  practitioner.    Whenever  I  s^  sfln- 

fathetic  iritis,  even  in  its  first  stage,  f 
now  that  I  have  to  contend  with  an  af- 
fection, which,  however  slight  its  present 
symptoms,  is  probably  the  most  dangerous 
inflammatory  disease  to  which  the  organ 
of  vision  is  exposed. 

The  general  nature  of  the  sympathetic 
affection,  which  I  am  about  to  illustrate 
by  references  to  our  case-book,  is  inflam« 
mation,  not  of  the  iris  only,  but  involving 
more  or  less  the  whole  of  the  internal 
textures  of  the  eyeball,  especially  the  crys. 
talline  and  vitreous  capsules  and  the 
retina ;  coming  on,  generally,  in  five  or  six 
weeks  after  a  lacerated  wound  of  the  op- 
posite eye,  and  terminating,  most  fre- 
quently,  in  atropby  and  total  Amaurosis 
of  the  eve  secondarily  attoeked.  The  one, 
also,  which  received  the  original  injury, 
generally  ends,  or  has  already  ended, 
in  an  amaurosis  and  softening  of  the 
globe. 

Ca«  T. — We  have  an  example,  then,  of 
this  sympathetic  ophthalmia  in  David 
Mill  (No.  8766),  one  of  our  present  in- 
patients. He  is  38  years  of  age,  an  en- 
gineer, and  was  admitted  on  the  30th  of 
August,  1838. 

When  residing  In  Edinburgh,  eighteen 
months  ago,  and  whilst  chipping  iron,  a 
splinter  entered  right  eve,  at  outer  edge  of 
oomea.  He  continuea  to  work  for  six 
weeks  with  his  right  eye  tied  up,  when 
the  left  eye  heginnmg  to  inflame,  he  gave 
up  working.  About  two  months  after  re- 
ceiving the  injury,  a  swelling  formed  over 
the  wounded  next,  which  being  cut  off, 
the  foreign  body,  be  says,  was  extracted. 
The  right  pupil  is  dragged  towards  the 
cicatrice;  the  nasal  part  of  the  Iris  is  on 
the  stretch;  the  capsule  of  the  lens  Is 
opaque;  the  iris  Is  close  to  the  cornea,  and 
is  pretty  natural  in  colour.    The  eyeball 


is  of  the  healthy  eoDsistenee,aiid  the  e&netL 
not  more  flexible  than  natural.  No  pain 
in  right  eye.  With  this  eye  diseems  the 
fingers  indistinctlv,  and  sees  a  pen  as  a 
long  stalk.  Thinks  vision  of  right  ey« 
improving. 

About  a  fortniffht  before  the  piece  of 
iron  was  extracted  from  right  eye,  the  left 
began  to  be  inflamed,  and  has  suffered 
severely  fVom  iritis  sympathetica.  The 
iris  is  greenish;  the  pupil  fs  neariy  natund 
in  size,  but  is  misshapen,  with  its  edg« 
jagged,and  fixed  by  adhesions  to  the  oapsale. 
Within  the  veige  of  the  pupil  the  capsule 
presents  a  whitish  wreath,  without  any 
red  vessels.  The  whole  of  the  lens  is 
hazy,  and  of  a  greenish  hue;  consistenoa 
of  eye  nataral :  with  this  eve  knows  the 
infirmary  card  to  be  printed,  and  reads  a 
type  about  three  quarters  of  an  inch  in 
size. 

Was  at  first  affected  with  severe  noc- 
turnal circumorbital  pain,  for  which  he 
applied  leeches,  but  was  not  bled  at  th^ 
arm.  His  moath  was  made  sore  with 
mercury,  which  relieved  the  pain  and  ioM> 
proved  his  sight.  Left  eye  has  been  prettj 
free  from  redness  till  within  four  or  five 
months  ago*  Within  last  month  ite  power 
of  vision  ha^  declined,  for  at  that  period 
he  could  read  an  ordinary  type.  Pulse  81 ; 
thirst ;  appetite  deficient. 

A  pUl,  every  night,  containing  two  git^ 
calomel  and  gr.  ss.  opium.  Belladonna 
ooUyrium. 

3l8t.--*Has  had  no  eruption  on  his  skin. 
This  question  was  put,  with  reference 
chiefly  to  syphilis;  as  in  a  previous  case 
of  sympathetic  iritis,  which  we  bad  herey 
there  was  some  reason  to  suspect  a  sy]rfii«> 
litic  complication. 

Sept.  4th. — Complains  more  of  photop- 
sia  in  both  eyes,  with  occasional  beadadie^ 
Less  thirst;  appetite  improved;  bowels 
rather  confined. 

Castor  oil,  Jj. 

5th.— Still  complains  of  flashes  of  light 
in  both  eyes. 

Blisters  behind  ears. 

6th.— Vision  of  both  eyes, he  thinks,  iml 
proved;  mouth  sore. 

Pill  omitted. 
7th* — Alum  gaiigle. 
8th.— Castor  oil  repealed, 
nth.— Three  leeches  to  nasal  angle  of 
left  eye. 

18th.— Complains  more  of  pain  in  left 
eye;  bowels  rather  costive. 

Castor  oil  repeated. 
19th.— Left  eye  relieved. 
To  take  20  drops,  thrice  a  day,  of  a  so- 
Intion  of  15  grains  M urias  Barytas  in 
Jss.  Tinct  Cincbone. 
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9OII1.— Hdnks  Tinon  of  right  eje  lome- 
wt»t  improved  stoce  faU  admiacion.  Sees 
the  laiige  letten  which  he  read  at  fait  ad- 
minion  plainer.  Ho  rinble  change  in 
either  eye. 

Of  the  other  cases  of  ^mpathetic  iritis 
which  I  mean  to  bring  before  yoo,  it  will, 
in  general,  be  unnecessary  to  quote  the 
whole  details  of  the  treatment  These 
von  can  ascertain,  if  yon  think  it  proper, 
by  referring  to  the  jooroais. 

Casb  II.— Hennr  Paterson  (No.  1010), 
aced  25,  admitted  dlst  January,  1827. 
Two  months  before  his  admission  struck 
the  left  eye  against  a  nail  which  stood  out 
from  a  door  post.  The  upper  part  of  the 
iris  is  no  longer  in  riew,  so  that  the  pnpil 
ia  ranch  enlarged,  and  shifted  to  behind 
Qpper  edge  of  cornea.  Severe  ioflamma- 
tiott  has  followed  the  accident,  and  has 
communicated  itself  also  to  the  right  eye, 
which,  indeed,  suffers  moYe  at  prssentthan 
the  left  Both  eyes  exceedingly  irritable 
on  exposure  to  fight,  and  affected  with 
wnefuee  epiphora.  The  right  pnpil  small ; 
ix»th  irides  greenish,  and  both  oome« 
hasy.  Retains  a  degree  of  vision  in  left 
eye;  bowels  very  bound.  Leeches  have 
keen  applied  frequently  to  the  temples. 

On  the  7th  Februarv  he  is  reported  as 
improving,  bnt  very  slowly.  The  treat* 
jDent  consisted  in  an  emetic,  followed  by 
calomel,  opium,  and  tartrate  of  antimony, 
with  blisters,  belladonna  externally,  and 
eolation  of  nitrate  of  silver  to  the  eyes. 

We  find  lh>m  the  snbsequent  reports, 
that  hit  mouth  becomes  sore,  and  the  pain 
diminishes.  Afterwards  the  tenderness  of 
btfth  eyes  incfeases  and  diminishes  alter* 
nately. 

On  the  6th  April  he  is  stated  not  to 
have  improved  for  the  previous  fortnight. 
On  the  16th  his  mouth  is  sore,  and  his 
eyes  decidedly  improved.  On  the  30th, 
mouth  wellf  inflammation  continues  to 
decline;  vision  of  right  eye  very  much 
better. 

On  the  1 1th  May,  left  lens  is  mentioned 
as  in  an  opaque  state,  and  pressing  the 
iris  into  contact  with  the  0  )mea.  After 
this,  paracentesis  cornesB  was  twice  per- 
formed, but  with  little  or  no  relief. 

About  the  middle  of  June,  the  irritabi- 
lity of  the  eyes  diminishes.  This  symptom 
had  continued  in  a  very  distressing  degree ; 
bnt  on  the  nth  July,  the  report  states, 
that  he  can  now  open  his  eyes,  which  he 
attributed  very  much  to  steaming  them 
with  laudanum.  On  the  20th,  intolerance 
of  liffht  much  abated,  so  that  the  right 
pupil  can  now  be  observed  contracted,  and 
filled  with  a  fibrinous  effusion. 

I5th  Aoff. — Can  now  disUngaish  ob- 
jects of  moderate  size.  Inflammation  and 
intoioanoe  of  light  continue  to  decline. 


This  improvement  took  place  under  the 
continued  nse  of  calomel  a||di>piujp,  and 
a  decoction  of  elm  bark. 

17th  Sept. — Inflammation  now  gone; 
vision  improves  slowly.  Centre  of  right 
anterior  capsule  opaqne.  Pnpil  somewhat 
contracted  and  adherent. 

16th  Nov.— Right  pupil  as  at  la«t  re. 
port.    Vision  considerably  improved. 

2dth  Feb.  1828.— Vision  improving. 

During  these  twelve  months,  a  great  va- 
riety  of  remedies  was  employ^.  The 
principal  were:  I,  leeches;  2,  scarifica- 
tions of  the  eyelids ;  3,  paracentesis  cor- 
ner; 4,  blisters ;  5,  tartar  emetic  erup- 
tion; 6,  a  caustic  issue;  7,puigatives;  8, 
calomel  and  opium ;  9,  cinchona;  10,  elm 
bark ;  1 1,  belladonna  externally ;  12^  so- 
lution of  nitrate  of  silver,  and  viniim  opii, 
lo  the  eyes;  13,  anodyne  fomentationsi 
I4>  red  precipitate  salve.  Whatever  be- 
nefit arose  from  the  treatment,  was  to  be 
ascribed  chiefly  to  the  1st,  8tb,  and  13th 
of  these  remedies. 

We  saw  nothing  more  of  Paterson  tiH 
the  8th  September,  1830,  when  be  was  ra- 
admttted,  (No.  3011)  for  the  purpose  of 
having  an  artificial  pupil  formed  in  hie 
right  eye. 

.  The  report,  at  his  re-admission,  states, 
that  his  riffht  pupil  continues  very  small. 


ioegular,  filled  with  Ivmpb,  and  attached 
to  the  capsnle.  Within  last  twelve 
months  his  vision  has  great]  v  declined,  so 
that  when  his  back  is  turned  to  the  light 
he  can  discern  merely  the  reflection  from 
the  face  of  a  person  standing  before  him. 
The  iris  is  of  a  green  colour,  bnt  there  is 
no  vascularity  on  the  surface  of  the  eye. 
Says  that  upon  catching  cold,  the  eyes 
are  apt  to  become  tender. 

On  the  19th,  I  performed  the  operation 
of  incision  with  Maunoir's  scissors.  I  need 
not  describe  the  operation,  nor  dwell  on 
the  difficulties  with  which  it  was  attended. 
These  are  set  down  at  full  length  in  the 
case-bock.  Any  hopes  of  a  restoration  to 
sight  by  the  operation  were  destroyed,  in 
consequence  of  a  blow  which  our  unfor- 
tunate patient  received  on  the  right  eye 
from  a  person  in  liquor,  on  the  28th 
March,  1831,  which  filled  the  aqueous 
chambers  with  blood,  and  completed  the 
disorganiaatlon  of  the  eye. 

Case  III.— Joseph  Moore  (Na  5947), 
aged  30,  was  admitted  14th  Dec.,  1834. 

About  three  months  ago  the  right  cor- 
nea was  cut  by  a  chip  of  cast-iron.  Some 
portion  of  the  humours  escaped.  Violent 
inflammation  followed,  whicn  has  termi- 
nated in  discolouration  of  the  iris,  and 
coarctation  of  the  pupil  to  a  mere  point, 
which  is  occupied  by  opaque  capsule. 
Complete  extinction  even  of  perception  of 
light  in  this  eye. 
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A  boot  a  month  ftfter  tbe  accident,  tlie 
pain,  which  was  at  lint  chiefly  confined 
to  the  right  orbit,  extended  to  the  left. 
Since  that  time  he  has  had  symptoms  of 
iritic  inflammation  in  left  eye.  The  iris 
is  discoloured;  the  pupil  irregular,  con- 
tracted, not  affected  by  light,  and  occupied 
by  opaque  capsule,  apparently  adherent 
to  margin  of  iris.  The  opacity  is  lest 
dense  in  the  centre.  With  this  eye  he 
can  still  distingoish  the  ban  of  the  win- 
dow, and  count  tbe  fingers  interposed  be- 
tween him  and  the  window.  Occasional 
circumorbital  pain  over  both  eyes.  Severe 
pain  in  bulb  or  left  eve,  especially  at  night. 

Has  been  bled,  and  useu  some  mercurial 
preparation,  with  temporary  and  jmrtial 
benefit. 

He  was  bled  at  the  arm,  leeches  were 
applied  to  left  conjunctiva,  belladonna 
extract  was  smeared  round  the  eyes,  and 
he  was  ordered  a  pill-,  morning  and  even- 
inff,  containing  calomel,  opium,  and  hel- 
laaonna  leaf,  of  each  1  grain. 

Under  this  treatment  vision  improved 
elowly,  but  he  still  complained  of  pain  in 
the  balls  of  his  eyes.  Two  grains  of  bel- 
-ladonna  leaf  were  substituted  for  one 
grain.  His  month  became  sore,  and  the 
■pain  was  relieved.  It  soon  returned,  bow- 
ever,  and  seems  to  have  been  but  slightly 
alleviated  by  opium  and  belladonna  inter- 
nally, which  made  up  the  chief  part  of  the 
treatment  during  January. 

On  tbe  5th  February  the  report  states, 
that  considerable  improvement  had  taken 
place  in  the  vision  of  the  left  eye.  Gen- 
tian, and  afterwards  quina,  appear  to  have 
been  employed  on  account  of  general 
weakness.  No  further  improvement  is  no- 
ticed. 

Case  IV.— James  Downie  (No,  7538), 
aged  25,  was  admitted  5th  January,  1837. 

About  three  months  ago  his  right  eye 
was  wounded  by  a  splinter  of  steel.  It 
now  presents  a  cicatrice  at  the  junction  of 
the  cornea  and  sclerotica,  towards  nasals 
side  of  eye.  The  pupil  is  dragged  towards 
the  cicatrice,  while  the  iris  opposite  to  it 
appears  on  the  stretch.  There  fs  some 
opacity  towards  lower  part  of  pupil.  No 
pain.     Vision  of  right  eye  much  impaired. 

About  seven  weeks  ago  the  left  eye  be. 
came  aflected.  The  iris  is  now  disco, 
loured ;  the  pupil  contracted  and  irrego- 
lar.  The  form  of  the  eye  is  disfigured, 
the  anterior  part  being  projected.  The 
conjunctival  vessels  are  red,  and  there  is  a 
bluish  zone  around  the  cornea.  Does 
not  complain  much  of  pain  in  the  eye : 
its  vision  seems  nearly  extinct. 

Has  been  bled,  blistered,  and  mercu- 
rialised, and  had  improved  considerably, 
but  having  gone  to  the  country  about  ten 
days  ago,  became  much  worse. 


Leedies  were  applied  to  the  led  upper 
eyelid,  and  a  blister  behind  the  ear. 
Calomel  and  opium' were  prescribed,  and 
Dover's  powder  at  bed-time.  These  reme- 
dies were  continued,  along  with  repeated 
leeching,  and  the  external  use  of  bella- 
donna, during  tbe  month  of  January,  with 
little  or  no  effect  on  the  state  of  the  eyes. 
On  the  let  February  the  report  states, 
•that,  with  his  back  turned  to  the  light,  h« 
distinguishes  objects  with  the  right  eye, 
but  not  with  the  leit.  He  is  put  on  a 
solution  of  bydriodate  of  potass,  3ij.' to 
3viij.  of  water,  a  table-spoonful  thrice  a 
da^Y ;  and  the  quantity  of  the  hvdriodate 
is  increased  gradually  to  3iv.  There  is  no 
notice  of  any  improvement ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  the  sorfaoe  of  the  iris  u  stated 
to  have  become  Tascular— -a  very  unpro- 
mising  symptom ;  and  on  the  16th  he  is 
ordered  to  be  bl^  at  tbe  arm,  on  account 
of  increased  inflammation  of  left  eye. 
His  mouth  does  not  appear  to  have  become 
sore.  The  bleeding  at  the  ann  relieves 
the  pain  of  left  eye.  On  account  of  coa- 
tiveness,  the  calomel  and  opium  pills  are 
changed  for  blue  piHs.  On  tbe  22nd,  his 
mouUi  is  pretty  sore,  but  there  is  no  im- 
provement in  vision,  and  tbe  irides  are 
described  as  assuming  a  gilt  green  ooloar. 
He  now  complains  of  want  of  sleep,  and 
is  ordered  opium  and  sarsaparilla.  This 
last  medicine  appears  to  have  been  oonti* 
nned  for  nearh  two  months,  but  without 
benefit.  On  the  22nd  of  April,  the  sarsa- 
parilla is  discontinued,  and  he  is  ordered 
one-sixteenth  of  a  grain  of  oxide  of 
arsenic  thrice  a  day.  On  the  6th  May 
the  report  states,  that  there  is  no  change. 
The  outer  margin  of  each  iris  is  occupied 
by  a  lavender-coloured  ring.  The  left 
pupil  is  contracted,  and  occupied  by 
opaque  capsule. 

Case  V.—Robert  Finlny  (No.  7873X 
aged  24,  was  admitted  5th  July,  1837. 
Last  night  the  right  cornea  was  penetrated 
by  a  screw-driver,  so  as  to  form  an  angular 
flap,  with  the  apex  pointing  downwards 
and  inwards,  while  th«  extremities  of  the 
inci.nion  are  ^parated  by  a  space  equal  to 
the  diameter  oT  the  cornea.  Much  blood 
is  effused  into  the  anterior  chamber.  The 
iris  appears  to  be  wounded  ;  tbe  state  of 
the  pupil  cannot  be  discovered.  Vision 
with  this  eye  is  reduced  to  a  mere  percep- 
tion of  light.  The  eyelids  were  brought 
together,  and  a  bandage  applied. 

"^      V.S.    Six  grains  of  calomel. 

6lli.— Pain  relieved.  As  the  calomel  had 
tiot  purged,  be  was  ordered  three  aloes 
and  blue  pills. 

On  the  1st  August,  the  wound  is  said  to 
be  cicatrized ;  pupil  very  irregular ;  coi 
-derable  vascnlarity  of  eye;  little  pain. 
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A  blister  Jiebind  right  ear.  Mariatis 
Hydraigyri  Colly rium. 

5ih. — Eye  less  vascular ;  lids  adhere  in 
the  momiDg^. 

Fo^r-^rain  Motion  of  Nitms  Ai)|^eiiti« 

Leeches  were  alter  this  appHed  twice  to 
the  eye-lids. 

On  the  13th  we  find  the  following  re- 
port : — Since  yesterday  an  attack  of  iritis 
sympathetica  of  left  eye,  with  pain  he- 
neatn  the  eye>brow  during  the  night. 
Upper  edge  of  pupil  appears  tagged  to 
capsule.  Ascrlhes  this  attack  to  oa?ing 
read  a  book,  in  small  type,  for  three  or 
four  hours  last  night.    I^iise  84. 

VA  Belladonna  to  left  eye-brow  and 
upper  eye-  lid.  Six  grains  of  calomel, 
and  one  grain  of  opium,  at  bed-time. 
An  ounce  of  Sulphas  Magnesias  to- 
morrow morning. 

14th. — Blood  bvff^;  pain  greatly  re- 
lie?ed;  cornea  fleuUe;  pupil  tagged 
abofe  and  below. 

Eight  leeches  round  left  eve.  Bella- 
donna repeated.  Calomel  and  opium 
at  bed. time,  and  salts  to-morrow 
morning. 

15tb. — Popil  transversely  oblong;  vi- 
•ioa  very  dim. 

V.S.    Blister  to  left  side  of  head.  Four 
grains  of  calomel,  and  half  a  grain  of 
opium,' thrice  a  day. 
16lh.— Blood  huffy. 

I7th.— Pain  of  left  eye  entirely  gone  j 
pupil  still  irregular;  mouth  not  affected^ 
tenesmus. 

Castor  oil,  3j.      Calomel  and  opium 

oontinu^ 
ISth^V.S. 

]9th.^Blood  bnffy ;  eye  much  less  vas- 
««lar;  vision  cleaver. 
9dth.— Comea  lest  flexible^ 
3ist — Castor  oil  repeated. 
28d.*-Pnpii  more  rsgnlalr;  eye  frea  of 
vaaoalarity* 
S4tb.— Two  grains  of  calomel,  and  a 

quarter  of  a  grain  of  opium,  daily. 
27th,---Mouth  sore. 

Calomel  and  opium  omitted. 

31st.  —  One  grain  of  Sulphas  qninsB 
thrice  a  day. 

Sept.  Ist-^Lower  part  of  pupil  more 
regular. 

3d. — Sulphas  magnesis,  ^. 

4th.— Very  numerous  and  minute  whit- 
ish spots,  apparently  on  the  inner  surbce 
of  left  cornea,  opposite  lower  edge  of 
pnpil. 

Belladonna  omitted. 


Sulphas  magnesiaa  repeated  on  the  7th ; 
and  8th,  calomel  and  opium  renewed. 

12th.^As  the  pupil  contracts  from  the 
omission  of  the  belladonna,  vision  becomes 
dimmer. 

Calomel  and  opium  morning  and  evening. 

On  the  15th,  visioft  clearer.  He  had 
sulphate  of  magnesia  on  the  18di,  14tb; 
I9tb,  34th,  and  2dth. 

On  the  26th  the  calomel  and  c^ium 
were  stopped. 

,  27th,  —  One  grain  of  opium.     Alum 
gargle. 

29th.  —  No  pain  in  right  eye  unless 
when  pressed  with  the  hand.  The  minute 
spots  on  inside  of  left  cornea  still  very 
numerous.  With  this  eye  reads  a  very 
large  type. 

Two  grains  of  extract  of  stramonium 
morning  and  evening. 

Oct.  5th.— Was  attacked  last  night  with 
violent  pain  in  both  ey^s.  At  present  the 
pain  affects  principally  the  left  eye. 

V.S*  To  foment  the  eyes  with  poppy 
deooetion. 

6th. — Left  conjunctiva  this  morning  in 
a  highly  chemosed  state. 

V.S.  Four  grains  of  calomel  and  one 
grain  of  opium  at  bed-time,  and  half 
these  quantkies  in  the  morning. 

7th.— A  much  better  night;  inflamma- 
tion greatlv  abated. 

I   lOlh. — A  recurrence  of  severe  pain  this 
morning.    Leeches ;  fomentation. 

13th. — Has  again  had  a  smart  attack  of 
pain.     Pulse  84,  feeble ;  fomentation. 

14th.— Mfouth  sore.  Calomel  and  opium 
omitted.  Alum  gargle;  blister  behind 
left  ear. 

16tb. — No  pain  in  eye ;  mouth  better, 

18th.— Another  attack  of  pain  this 
morning.    Five  leeches  ;  fomentation. 

21st. — Has  continued  easy  since  the  ap- 
plication of  the  leeches. 

25th. — This  forenoon  was  again  seized 
with  pain,  which  is  accompanied  this 
morning  with  vomiting.  Four  leeches; 
fomentation. 

Nov.  8th. — Has  continued  free  from 
pain  since  last  report.   - 

10th. — Some  pain  in  right  eye.  Tw<> 
leeches.  Two  grains  of  calomel  and  half 
a  grain  of  opium  at  bed- time. 

jDec.  lOtb.— At  present  the  right  eye  is 
entirely  free  of  inflammation.  Its  corneals 
bounded  by  an  irregular  line,  and  is  re- 
duced  to  half  of  its  original  size.  Distinct 
perception  of  light  and  shadow,  with  this 
eye.  The  cornea  of  left  eye  is  now  unna- 
turally prominent,  and  surrounded  by  a 
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reddish  zone.  The  iris  is  greatly  altered 
in  colour,  and  is  bolji^ng  forwards,  so  as 
to  be  very  nearly  in  contact  with  the 
cornea.  The  pupillary  margin  seems  to 
be  adhering  to  the  capsule,  which  i»  opaque 
in  the  centre.  The  perception  of  light  is 
less  even  than  in  right  eye.  Some  palpi- 
tation for  four  or  iwe  weeks;  palte  110, 
rather  sharp. 

Cask  VL— Jane  OarUhore,  (No.  8455) 
aged  fifteen  years,  admitted  aoth  April, 
188a 

Six  months  ago,  left  cornea  was  divided, 
towards  its  outer  edge,  by  being  struck 
against  the  latch  of  a  door.  The  fris  had 
protruded,  as  it  Is  now  dragged  towards 
the  site  of  the  wound,  and  fixed  there. 


What  remains  of  the  pupil  is  occupied  by 
opaque  capsule.  Large  Toricose  lasastw 
run  towards  the  cieatrte.    Thase  are  also 


numerous  vessels  on  thnawrfsce  of  the  iris. 
This  eye  vetaiaa  ^  t^rception  of  light 
and  shadow. 

Four  v§f9e  weeks  after  the  injui^,  sym- 
pathetM  iritis  came  on  in  right  eye,  and 
Ihe  vision  of  thie  eye,  also,  is  now  reduced 
to  a  perception  of  light  and  shadow.  The 
right  iris  is  of  a  dingy  g^reen  colour,  with 
numerous  varicose  vessels  running  over  it. 
The  pupil  is  contracted,  irregular,  and  ad- 
herent to  an  opaque  capsule.  Both  iridet 
are  close  to  the  cornesB. 

Has  now  no  pain,  ft  was  severe  In  the 
left  eye,  for  nearly  four  months;  but  the 
right  eye,  she  says,  has  never  been  affected 
with  pain.  General  health  was  previously 
good.  Pulse  120.  Was  twice  bled  at  the 
am;  applied  leeches  and  blisters,  and 
took  some  medicine,  which  did  not  affect 
her  mouth.  Two  grains  of  calomel  and 
half  a  grain  of  opium  thrice  a  day. 

May  7th.— Thinks  her  vision  improved. 

Such  are  some  of  the  cases  on  our  books, 
serving  to  illustrate  the  fact,  that  the  one 
eye  sympathizes  strongly  with  the  other, 
when  the  latter  has  suffered  from  mecha- 
nical  injuries  of  certain  of  its  textures. 
The  conclusions  which  thcRc  cases,  as  well 
as  others  recorded  by  dift'erent  authors, 
warrant  us  in  drawing  respecting  this 
sjmpatbetio  ophthalmitis,  I  shall  endea- 
four  to  arrange  and  lay  before  you  next 
Saturday*  In  the  meantime  I  may  |refer 
vou  to  two  authors,  whose  works  ought  to 
oe  in  the  hand^  of  you  all.  You  will  find 
It  stated  by  Mr.  Wardrop,  (Morbid  Ana- 
tomy of  the  Human  Eye,  vol.  ii.,  p.  36\ 
that  when  inflammation  is  excited  in  the 
iris  of  one  eve,  it  sometimes  happens  that 
the  iris  of  the  other  eye  is  in  like  manner 
affected.  He  notices  an  instance,  in  which 
the  iris  of  one  eye  being  inflamed  in  con- 
sequenca  of  a  puhctared  wound,  the  eame 


disease  soon  afterwards  attacked  the  other 
eye ;  and  at  page  1 16  of  his  first  voIobm, 
he  mentions  the  case  of  a  person,  who 
having  received  a  blow  with  a  pike  on  one 
eye,  which  produced  staphyloma,  the  other 
eye,  more  than  a  year  afterwards,  inflamed, 
and  gradually  became  staphylomatous 
likewise.  At  page  147  of  Mr.  Lawrence^a 
Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Eye.  you 
will  find  it  stated,  that  *<  when  an  eye  has 
been  lost  by  accident,  the  other  often  be- 
comes diseased  sooner  or  later,  without 
any  imprudence,  or  any  external  influenca 
that  would  be  injurious  under  ojpdi^asy 
circumstances.  This  kind  .of  nawsenin 
is  so  common,"  says  Mr.^bBEwrence,  **  that 
it  is  necessary  lo  emm  those  who  have  loet 
an  efe  #r  -niis  danger."  Six  cases  are 
in  illustration. 


ST.  BARTHOLOMEW'S  HOSPITAL. 

CA8B  OF  HrnaOPHOBIA. 

To  th$  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gmzetie* 

Sib, 
If  you  should  consider  the  particulars  of 
the  following  case  of  sufficient  interest  for 
insertion  in  your  journal,  they  are  at  your 
disposal.  I  am,  sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

James  Wm.  Ilott, 
Honae  Surgeon,  8t.  Bartholomew**  Hosplul. 
September  29.  1088. 

Ann  Jameson,  set.  53,  residing  at  Brom- 
ley, in  Kent,  was  bitten  on  the  back  of  the 
right  hand  and  fingers  by  a  terrier,  sup- 
posed  to  be  mad,  on  Sunday,  July  22nd, 
1838.  Shortly  after  the  infliction  of  the 
wound  the  parts  were  excised  and  cau. 
terized,  and  soon  perfectly  healed.  She, 
however,  afterwards  occasionallv  com- 
plained of  slight  uneasinees  in  the  hand— a 
cireumstance  attributed  br  her  Mends  to 
faticy,  as  she  was  a  good  deal  frightened 
about  herself.  On  Monday,  the  94th  of 
September,  she  complained  of  considerable 
pain  in  the  hand,  ranning  up  the  arm, 
and  also  of  a  sensation  which  she  describes 
as  being  like  the  pricking  of  pins  or 
needles,  whenever  she  draws  her  left  hatd 
across  the  arm,  or  extends  the  fingers.  On 
examination,  the  cicatrices  and  parts 
adjadent  appear  in  a  quiet  state.  There 
is,  however,  a  slight  tumefaction  on  the 
back  of  the  hand,  near  to  one  of  the 
wounds,  but  not  in  the  course  of  the  ab- 
sorbenu.  At  this  time  there  was  no  other 
symptom. 

25th.— Duriikg  the  night  she  was  at. 
tacked  by  spasms  in  different  parts  of  the 
body;  more  particularly  in  toe  rnosdee 
employed  in  deglutition.    The  spasms  are 
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•TidenUy  escit«d  bj  the  pretfnce  of 
Uqoids;  and,  on  attempting  to  swallow 
water  or  any  other  fluid^  or  indeed  solids, 
are  mach  increased. 

AfteniooB.— The  spasms  are  as  freqoent, 
hot  90t  so  violent,  but  are  mach  aggra- 
jrated  by  the  attempu  to  swallow  fluids. 
The  conntenance  is  calm  in  the  intervals 
pf  the  spasms. 

26th.~Has  passed  a.  very  restless  night 
She  has  never  slept  since  the  commence- 
ment of  the  attack.  About  two  o'clock 
she  bnragfat  up  a  considerable  quantity  of 
dark  slimy  mocus.  The  vomiting  continues, 
and  is  now  almost  incessant,  with  much 
stxaining.  The  matter  ejected  she  save  is 
▼evy  bitter.  The  hydrophobic  spasms  have 
aonewhat  abated  since  the  vomiting  came 
on,  and  she  is  now  able  to  swallow  fluids 
without  much  difiiculty;  but  they  are  al- 
most immediately  rejected. 

Afternoon.— 'nie  vomiting  of  the  dark, 
coloured  matter  has  ceased,  but  the  sick- 
neas  continues,  with  a  constant  snitting 
of  large  quantities  of  white  frothy  phlegm. 
She  says  that  the  only  pain  she  feels  is  in 
the  throaL  The  countenance  is  much 
distressed,  and  she  is  verT  restless,  and 
sighs  frequently.  The  pulse,  op, to  the 
present  time,  had  been  regular,  but  is  now 
aceeUfimted.  The  tongue  white,  but  not 
eoaCed.  The  sensorium  somewhat  afleeted, 
as  she  talks  incoherently  at  times,  but 
answen  rationally  any  question  put  to 
faer. 

ETcnittg. — She  has  fainted  two  or  three 
times,  havlnc  at  the  same  time  slight  con- 
rnklre  twitabings,  which  lasted  for  some 
miantes.  These  convulsive  attacks  in- 
creased io  strength  and  duration,  and  at 
twelve  o'clock  she  died. 

TPlie  treatment  consisted  principally  in 
tba-administration  of  opium  and  ammo- 
nia. The  following  were  the  appearances 
I  observed  on  making  a  post-mortem  ex* 
mmiaation,  commencing  with  the  spiral 
f^rd,  the  membranes  of  which,  more  par- 
ticularly the  arachnoids,  were  found  con- 
nderabfy  inflamed.  The  cord  itself  was 
healthy,  but  perhaps  a  littfe  softer  than 
uenal  Bmia  and  its  membranes  healthy, 
with  the  exception  of  some  ossific  deposits 
in  tibe  falciform  process  of  the  dura  mater, 
and  some  serous  efTusion  in  ihe  choroid 
plexos  of  the  left  side.  MncooB  membrane 
of  the  pliaiynx,  and  upper  part  of  the 
OBSOphagns,  as  likewise  of  the  stomach, 
■Mre  piurticularly  at  its  pyloric  extremity, 
inflamed.  The  reddening  of  the  mem- 
brane of  the  flBSophagns  terminated  some- 
what abruptly  at  its  upper  part  There 
w«re  several  darker  spots  in  the  stomach. 
apparenUv  from  the  ecchvmosis  of  blood 
in  those  situations.  All  tbe  other  viscem 
of  the  body  were  healthy. 
The  above  case,  I  think,  presents  two  or 


three .  interesting  points  of  observation, 
and,  6rBtIy,  as  shewing  that  the  measure 
on  which  certainly  the  most  reliance  is  to 
be  placed  in  the  prevention  of  this  truly 
formidable  disease,  namely,  careful  exci- 
sion and  cauterization  of  the  parts,  will 
not  always  succeed,  although  done  shortly 
after  the  reception  of  the  injury;  and 
again,  with  regard  to  the  influence  that 
the  mind  may  have  in  exciting  the  disease. 
The  same  do^  that  bit  this  woman  had 
attacked  and  bitten  other  persons,  one  the 
servant  of  a  gentleman  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. He  had  been  bitten  in  the  nand  a 
short  time  before  the  woman  was  attacked. 
Tbe  same  measures  were  adopted  as  in  her 
case ;  but  since  then,  at  least  np  to  the 
present  time,  he  has  remained  f^  from 
apprehension;  «he,  on  the  contrary,  has 
always  been  more  or  less  alarmed  about 
herself.  In  this,  then,  as  in  many  other 
aflections,  the  state  of  mind  must  be  con- 
sidered  as  having  something  to  do  among 
tbe  predisposing  causes  of  di^ase,  those 
being  less  liable  to  be  attacked  who  fear 
it  least  There  is,  I  think,  another  point 
in  the  case  worthy  of  remark,  namely,  the 
partial  subsidence  of  the  hydrophobic 
spasms  after  the  violent  Tomiting  which 
occurred. 

SPLINTS   USED  AT   UNIVERSITY 
HOSPITAL. 

To  the  Editor  of  tke  Medical  Gazette. 

Sir, 
In  the  absence  of  Mr.  Keyser,  allow  me 
to  point  out  an  error  in  the  letter  of  your 
correspondent,  Mr.  Hancock,  who  makes 
the  former  gentleman  to  have  said,  '*  that 
no  such  spint  as  Mr.  Amesbury's  is  em- 
ployed in  the  North  London  Hospital;'' 
whereas  the  words  were,  that  ^^  the  splint 
represented  is  not  that  of  Mr.  Amesbury; 
nor  is  any  such  splint  employed  in  the 
treatment  if  Jraetura  cf  the  thigh  at  this 
bosjpitaL" 

The  readers  of  your  journal  will  not  fail 
to  observe  a  wi&  diiferenoe  between  the 
words  actually  used,  and  the  representa- 
tion given  of  them  by  Mr.  Hancock. 

The  name  of  the  splint  here  called  **  Lis- 
ten V'  is  of  little  consequence;  the  splint 
itself  is  a  modification  of  M'lntrre's, 
constructed  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Listen,  and  possessing  these  important 
advantages  over  the  original,  and  aliM>  over 
that  of  Mr.  Amesbury— >that  it  is  more 
simple  in  construction,  more  easy  to  the 
patient,  and  less  expensive  in  cost;  the 
firstand  last  of  which  advantages  have  been 
done  away  with  by  your  correspondent, 
Mr.  Hancock,  who  has  thus  succeeded  in 
complicating  a  single  apparatus,  for  the 
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sake  of  employiDg  it  for  purposes  to  which 
it  was  neTer  inteDded  to  be  applied,  and 
for  which  may  be  used  means  much  more 
simple  and  emcient. 

With  regard  to   the   integrity  of  Mr. 
Liston,  of  course  neither  Mr.  ICejser  nor 
myself  hare  any  intention  of  impeachins 
it;    but  I  would   uk  of  Mr.  Hancock 
whether   a  non-professional   person,   an 
artist,  would  be  more  likely  to  know  if  a 
fhicture,a4Jiistednpon  a  certain  apnaratns, 
was  one  of  the  leg  or  the  thigh,  tqan  the 
houscxsaigeon,  who  probably  reduced  it, 
and  effected  its  adjustment  himself. 
I  am,  sir. 
Your  obedient  serrant, 
J.Ddr4nck'  Oeokge» 
Hottsc-Surgeon. 
University  College  Hotpltal, 
September  26tb,  1888. 

SINGULAR  INSTANCE  OF 
ATTENUATION. 

The  following  sin'^ular  instance  of  atte- 
nuation is  extracted  from  Urqu hart's  TVtsveii 
in  the  'East,  and  is  curious  in  a  physiologi- 
cal point  of  view : — 

'*  In  passing  through  a  village,  I  was 
struck  with  the  sight  of  a  stiff  and  shri- 
velled corpse,  clothed  and  seated  In  a 
chair,  laid  slanting  against  a  wall,  so  that 
the  feet  were  in  the  air,  and  the  head  was 
bent  down  upon  the  breast.  While  I  was 
looking  at  it,  I  was  startled  bv  a  jerking 
motion  in  the  right  arm,  and  then  seeing 
two  black  and  vivid  eyes  straining  to  catch 
my  attention.  This  was  a  human  and 
a  livinff  being,  which  had  existed  in  this 
shrivelled  and  motionless  state  for  28 
years;  the  flesh  seemed  to  have  disappear- 
ed from  his  bones;  the  skin  had  shrunk, 
and  was  almost  black :  I  have  seen  mum- 
mies that  appeared  in  a  better  state  of 
preservation.  The  joints  were  all  fixed, 
with  the  exception  of  the  right  shoulder 
and  the  jaws.  This  freedom  of  the  shonl- 
ders  amounts,  however,  only  to  three 
inches  of  a  see- saw  movement  of  the  fore, 
arm,  and  he  keeps  working  it  backwards 
and  forwards,  as  he  say8,/or  exercise:^ 

NUMBER  OF  MEDICAL  MEN  IN 
GREECE. 
In  1837,  Greece  contained  upwards  of 
920,000  souls:  the  amy  amounted  to 
about  12,600,  and  tlie  navy  consisted  of 
32  vessels  of  war.  The  entire  number  of 
licensed  practitioners,  exdnsive  of  the 
medicalr  men  belonglsg  to  the  army,  was 
85;  bttt  there  were  no  fewer  than  130 
empirics,  who  are  tolerated  by  the  govern- 
ment, in  consequence  of  the  lack  of  edu> 
cated  pniotitioners. 


APOTHECARIES'  HALL. 

LtSTOF  OSMTLEMBN  WHO  HAVE  EECEITE9 
CEaTIFlCATBS* 

Thwnday,  Septemher  20. 

Jobn  Aagnataa  Edwards,  Wlveliscombc, 
-Waltei "^ 


Salter  HttchcU,  BlrvtaU,  near  Leeds.— 
Baorad  Flood,  Loeds. 


WEEKLY  ACCOUNT  OF  BURIALS. 
Frwn  Bills  of  Moetalitt,  Oct.  2, 1838. 


Abacesfl        • 
Age  and  Debility . 
Apoplexy      •       • 


10 

108 

» 

26 

Cancer  •       .       6 

Childbirth  .  .  10 
Consvmplloo  •  99 
Coofvlalons  •  7ft 
Croup  .  .  •  3 
Dentition  or  Teelhinf  6 
Dropsy .  .  •  31 
Dropsy  in  the  Brain  80 
Dropsy  In  the  Chest    2 


■opsyl 
Epilepsy 
Erysipelas    . 
Perer 

Fever.  Scarlet 
Fever,  Typhus 
Goat      • 


Heart,  diseased   .  1 

Hooping  Cough  •  38 

Inflammation  44 

Bowels &atomacb    S 

Brain                 •  4 

Lungs  and  Pleura    1 

Insanity       •       •  4 

Jaundice      .       .  1 

Liver,  diseased    «  S 

Bfeasles        •       •  9 

Mortiflestlon        .  7 

Paralysis             •  3 

Small-pox    •       .  45 

Sore   Throat    and 

Quinsey    .        •  1 

Tumor                  •  3 

Unknown  Causes  6| 

Casualties    .  28 


Increaseof  Burials,  as  compared  with  >  ^^  . 
the  preceding  week       .       •       •  { 


METEOROLOGICAL  JOURNAL. 

Kept  at  Edmonton,  Latitude  5\?  37'  S3"  AT. 
LimgituU  Qo  3'  51"  W.  of  Greenwich. 


Septtmher. 
Tliursday  .  20 

Thvbhombtrb. 

BAKOMSm. 

from68to« 

39-77  to  Sta». 

Friday   .  .  31 

S4      60 

39-77      39«l 

Saturday  .  32 

83      63 

39-83      3983 

Sunday  .  .  29 

47      66 

2986      29*84 

Monday..   24 

41*5   55 

29-88      29-74 

Tuesday. .  «6 

50      55 

29r2      39-78 

Wednesday  36 

41-5    60 

3987      2990 

Winds,  S.W.  and  N.E. 

Except  the  20ih  and  32nd,  generally  cloudy, 
with  rain  on  the  3Srd  and  two  following  days  i 
llghtutng  In  the  S.E.  on  the  evening  of  the  31st. 


Rain  fallen,  * 7  of  an  Inch. 


Tbufsday  .37 
Vridar.  i  .  U 
Saturday  .  39 
Sunday  .  .  80 

Oetcher, 
Monday..    1 
Tuesday   •    3 
Wednesday  8 


(tern  53  to 

59 

87 

69 

88 

67 

55 

68 

44 

61 

51 

63 

46 

68 

39'88toSrA 

39-87  39  9A 

29.94  29^ 

80-06  80-16 

80-90  Stat. 

80-31  8628 

80-28  80-30 


Wind.  N.E. 

Except  the  SSth  vlt.  and  3Bd  and  Srd  Inst., 
generally  doudr*  with  rain  on  37th  and  39th. 
Rain  fallen, -i^  of  an  inch. 

Charles  Hekrt  Apams. 
Wilson  lie  Son,  Printers,  57,  Sklnner-st^  London. 
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SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  13,  1838. 


LECTURES    ON    SURGERY, 

DBUTBBBD  AT  irr.  THOMA«*8 
BOWITAL» 

Bt  the   LiTB  Mr.  Climf.; 
WithNotet. 


•f Thsss  lectores  were  written  by  Dr. 
WilkinMni  wben  attending  Mr.  Cline^s 
lectwesy  in  the  years  1787-88-89^ 

Ettraet  ofaUtterJrom  Dr.WUkhtsmf  dated 
Jtb,  6, 1838:— «  lliey  (these  lectures)  are 
the  malts  of  six  courses  of  lectures  I  at- 
tended at  St.  Thomas's,  in  1787, 1788,  and 
1780;  and  I  am  in  hopes  I  did  not  omit 
any  hitcneting  part  of  Mr.  Cline's  valua- 
ble obeerrations.  The  one  I  had  the 
pteasnre  of  giving  yon  is  the  repeatedly 
eonrected  copy."] 

Lecture  IIL 

Oburva^mu  on  Cancer  —  'Estirpaticn  of  the 
Mamma  ~  Figtula  Laokrymalit ;  different 

'.  modes  <f  rUieoing  it  by  operation — Cataraety 
'  .  Coueking^and  Sttraetion  of  the  Lens — Ope' 
rations  on  the  Iris—Estirpaiion  of  the  Eye^ 
ballm 


, r if  the  female  frreoit.  — This 

^pamtum  is  generaUy  performed  on  ac* 
coont  of  a  scirrfamis  alTeetion  of  the  breast, 
which  teminates  in  a  '  tmW  cancerous 
nicer,  provided  the  process  of  the  disease  is 
Jiot  stopped.  Before  we  proceed  to  the 
i)panttion,it  will  he  necessary  to  say  some- 
'tmaf  lespiBcting  the  progress  of  this  dis- 
ease* It  Qsnmly  begins  with  a  small 
tBHior,  which  increases  very  gradually; 
and  gradnaUy,a8  it  is  increasing, a  greater 
portioB  of  the  glaodalar  part  of  the  breast 
bflroBMsJiariened  in  the  same  way.  One 
.very  striking  oharaeteristic  of  the  disease  is, 
.thl^tof  its  not  terminating  in  acircnm- 
tserib^  edge,  like  other  encysted' tomors. 
'Touilfiod  a.  very  gradual  dtmiDutton  of  the 
667. — XXIII. 


hardness,  so  that  yoli  cannot  tell  by  the 
feel  where  it  terminates.  There  is  re- 
•  thera  sensation  of  numbness  than  pain, 
in  the  beginning.  The  disease  gradually 
advances,  and  as  it  increases  in  siise  it  ap- 
'  proaches  nearer  the  surface;  when  it  arrives 
near  which,  the  skin  adheres  to  it,  so  that 
it  loses  its  motion;  soon  after  this  it 
takes  on  a  purplish  red  colour;  when  we 
find  the  surrounding  superficial  veins  be- 
come enlarged  and  tortuous  in  their 
course,  supposed  to  resemble  the  claws  of 
a  crab — whence  it  has  been  called  cancer. 
This  occurs  not  in  cancer  only;  but 
■wherever  there  is  an  increased  circulation 
in  a  part  the  veins  become  proportionably 
enlarged.  Then  discolouration  of  the  in- 
teguments takes  place,  at  which  time 
the  tumor  usually  becomes  more  painful 
*than  before ;  soon  afterwards  some  Small 
ulcerations  take  plaee  about  some  part  of 
the  surface,  usually  about  the  middle  of  . 
the  purple  part,  and  a  little  bloody  seruiii 
is  discharged.  As  soon  as  it  is  o])ened 
the  pain  becomes  more  considerable  and 
constant,  burning  lancinating  pains  ex- 
tending to  the  arm,  so  that  the  pa- 
tient gets  but  little  rest.  The  discbarge, 
which  is  a  mixture  of  serum  and  blood,  gra-  ' 
dually  increases;  the  wound  usually  be- 
comes very  offensive,  and  the  patient  is 
gradually  worn  out  by  the  pain  and  dis- 
chargiB;  and  what  further  contribntes- to 
hasten  this  is,  that  as  the  varicose  veins 
become  frequently  ulcerated,  and  their 
coats  destroyed,  very  profose  hsdmorrhag^s 
often  occur.  Besides  this  diseased  af- 
fection of  the  contiguous  parts  taking 
place,  we  Jnd  othier.  textures  which  are 
deeper  seated  become  affected,  as  the 
pectoral  muscle,  to  which,  as  the  tumor 
increases  in  size,  it  adheres ;  to  ascertain 
this,  put  the  muscles  on  the  stretch,  and 
if  the  tumor  adheres  it  will  not  l>e  move- 
able. Also,  the  contiguous  lymphatic 
elands  gradually  partake  of  the  disease. 
When  the  tumor  becomes  painfal,  soon 
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after  Ihere  is  usually  pain  in  the  axilki ; 
and  when  examined,  the  lymphatic  glands 
are  found  enlarged ;  sometimes  only  one  or 
two  may  be  felt,  whilst  at  others  times 
there  are  clusters  of  them.  This  disease  ori- 
ginates at  one  small  part  of  the  glandular 
substance  of  the  breast  in  general,  and 
gradually  contaminates  the  rest  by  ex- 
tending to  all  the  contiguous  parts.  The 
lymphatic  glands  become  diseased  from 
some  absorption  of  the  fluid  situated  within 
the  parts,  which  being  constantly  carried 
to  the  lymphatic  glands,  eventually  affects 
them,  but  more  particularly  the  glands 
where  the  fluid  is  deposited  first  This 
disease  usually  arises  spontaneously  with- 
out any  evident  known  cause,  and  most 
fireqnentlyin  women  between  40  and  60, 
usually  about  the  cessation  of  menstru- 
ation. Generally  at  this  time  the  glan- 
dular substance  becomes  less.  About  the 
time  when  their  menstruation  becomes 
irregular,  and  does  not  observe  its 
periods  and  quantities  as  usual,  then  tbey 
are  very  subject  to  the  formation  of  these 
hard  tumors  in  the  breast,  which  in  some 
make  more  rapid  progress  than  in  others; 
in  some  a  large  portion  of  the  substance 
of  the  breast  becomes  diseased,  in  others 
it  begins  at  one  part  only.  I  have  seen 
some  where  it  has  begun  in  the  whole 
substance  at  once.'  Erery  now  and  then 
it  arises  from  injuries  of  the  part,  as  blows, 
and  that  at  almost  any  period  of  life. 
With  careful  attention,  manjr  of  these, 
especially  those  arising  from  Injuries,  may 
be  removed  at  first,  by  evacuations,  local 
bleeding,  &c.  If  these  do  not  remove  the 
complaint,  it  will  be  necessary  to  adopt  a 
course  of  medicine,  which  is  of  long  con- 
tinuance. Cicuta  has  been  recommended 
in  these  instances,  and  I  have  given  it  in 
considerable  dose8,8uch  as  two,  three,or  four 
drachms  dally ;  it  alleviates  the  pain,  but 
is  not  attended  with  much  advantage. 
Soon  after  the  medicine  is  left  oft'  the 
tumor  again  becomes  painful,  and  in- 
creases. In  some  instances  I  have  known 
electricity  succeed,  by  passing  small  shocks 
through  the  parts;  and  in  some,  small 
doses  of  mercury  have  entirely  removed  it. 
In  some  few  instances  I  have  known 
emetics  succeed,  but  have  found  nothing 
so  successful  as  martial  flowers'*^,  con- 
tinued for  a  great  length  of  time,  as  much 
as  the  stomach  can  bear,  in  the  form  of 
pills,  beginning  with  about  five  grains,  and 
gradually  increasing  it.  This  should  be 
continued  many  months,  sometimes  more 
than  a  twelvemonth.    We  find  it  remove 

*  Flore«  Martiales.  —  Tbey  arc  tbus  pre- 
pared ;— "  Take,  of  nrashed  colcothar,  or  green 
vitriol,  or  of  iron  flllngn,  1  lb.  ;  of  sal  ammoniac, 
24b«. ;  mix  them,  and  sublime  them  in  a  retort; 
aud  mixlnf  the  bottom  again  with  the  flowers,  re- 
new the  snblimation  till  the  flowers  acquire  a 
beautiful  yellow  colour."— JReea*  Enry.^C, 


the  pain,  which  returns  if  it  be  left  off; 
therefore  it  should  be  continued  a  long  time 
after  the  patient  is  well.    However,  there 
are  many  cases  which  this  medicine  will 
not  benefit,  especially  such  as  arise  spon- 
taneously.    In   some  few  cases   I    have 
known  it  remove  them,  though  rarely.  How- 
ever,  during  the  exhibition  of  these  medi- 
cines, the  tumor  should  be  carefullv  ex« 
amined  from  time  to  time ;  for  if  we  should 
find  it  increase  in  size  we  ought  speedily 
to  recommend  the  operation,  for  the  sooner 
thia  is  performed,  the  more  certain  we  are 
of  sucoesss,  as  it  is  a  disease  which,  when 
arrived  to  a  certain  extent,  cannot  be  re- 
moved   by    any  means.    For    instanee, 
though  the  tumor  is  but  of  a  moderate  size, 
and  attended  with  very  inconsiderable  pain, 
the  glands  in  the  axilla  often  become  af- 
fected, even  at  a  time  when  they  do  not  ap- 
pear to  be  so  at  all,  or  only  one  seems 
enlarged ;    yet  after   the  operation,  you 
find  a  cluster  of  elands  diseased,  extending 
along    the    axillary    arterv   under   the 
clavicle.     The    great  mischief  of  delay 
in  these   cases  is,    that  the   disease    is 
extending  along   the  axilla  often  much 
sooner  than  we  expect.    If  the  patient 
is  not  receiving  any  benefit,   the  operar 
tion  should  be   recommended,  in   which 
we  should  not  aim  at  removing  the  diseased 
portion   only,  but   a    large    portion    of 
the  surrounding  parts,  as  the  contamina- 
tion often  extends  much  further  than  we 
expect;  otherwise  we  may  have  aretsm. 
of  the  disease.   If  the  disease  has  adraaoed 
so  far  as  the  glands  of  the  axilla,  the  ope- 
ration is  objected  to ;  also  when  the  tumor 
is   no  longer  moveable  on    the  pectonil 
muscle,  or  is  firmly  adhering  to  the  carti- 
lages of  the  ribs.    It  is  a  question  with 
some,  whether  this  disease  is  at  all  times 
entirely  local ;  whether  it  does  not  fke« 
quently  become  constitutional ;  whether, 
by  passing  into  the  circolatiop,  it  does  not 
contaminate  other  distant  parts ;  but  from 
the  numerous  instances  I   have  seen  of 
this  disease,  I  have  reason  to  believe  that 
it  never   contaminates  any  parts  except 
those  which  it  oan  come  at  immediately, 
without  being  carried  through  the  dreu- 
lation:  so  far  as   the   absorbent  vewela 
pass,  BO  far  will  the  disease  extend,  and 
no  further.    The  viscera  become  affected 
in  consequence  of  some'  cancerous  affec- 
tions, as  in  the  testes ;  but  still  this  is  itt 
the  course  of  absorption.    This  seems  to 
be  a  poison  wliicfa   loses  its  effect  as   it 
gets  into  the  circulation.     When,  th«n, 
the  disease  is  perfectly  circumsoribed,  «bA 
confined  to  the  glandular  substance  of  the 
breast,  and  there  is  no  reason  for  snspee^ 
iog  particular  adhesions  and  enlargements 
of  the  glands,  the  operation  may  be*  at 
all    times   advised,   and    that   with    the 
greatest  probability  of  success.    It  is  very 
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timple^  only  disse^tii^  out  the  diseased 
pATt ;  a  larger  knife  than  a  common  dis- 
seeting  knife  will  be  moist  eonvenient,  as, 
liariag  a  broader  sarfac^  It  cuts  move  at 
ft  time,  and  the  operation  is  sooner  finished. 
It  is  most  coofeniently  done  bj  placing 
tbe  patient  in  a  chair  opposite  the  sur- 
aeon*  Where  much  of  the  breast  is  not 
oiseased,  a  simple  circnlar  or  oral  incision 
through  the  integuments  will  be  sofllcient. 
Generally,  when  the  tumor  becomes  large^ 
it  adheres  in  smne  degree  to  the  inte. 
gnments,  which^  partaking  of  the  disease, 
ought  to  be  removed.  In  taking  out  the 
tnmor  a  large  portion  of  the  surrounding 
ftdepe  should  be  removed.  If  any  lym- 
pliatic  gland  is  found  enlarged,  it  should 
be  taken  awav  if  possible.  Very  fre- 
tlocBtly  we  find  the  surrounding  adipoee 
■MBbrane  has  a  harder  feel  than  usual  i 
in  tlds  case  it  is  better  to  dissect  away 
more  of  it,  for  it  is  probably  owing  to  a 
diseased  deposition  taking  place  in  the 
part 

When  the  whole  of  the  diseased  part  is 
lasoved,  the  integuments  may  be  brought 
together,  and  united  by  adhesive  plaster. 
Very  frequently  some  vessels  are  wounded, 
whwh  should  be  secured  by  ligature,  and 
that  as  early  as  possible.  During  the  time 
•ftlw  operation  the  patient  generally  be- 
comes faint,  and  has  a  languid  circulation. 
which  gives  the  extremities  of  the  divided 
Tcssela  an  opportunity  to  contract  Some 
time  after  being  put  to  bed,  the  circular 
tiott  returning,  tho  luemorrhage  is  renewed, 
bv  the  mouths  of  the  vessels  opening  again. 
laying  the  vessels  may  be  either  done  with  a 
needle  and  ligature,  or  by  means  of  a 
tenacalnm*  We  take  a  curved  needle,  in- 
clude the  extremity  of  the  artery,  and  pass 
it  through  on  one  side,  at  a  moderate  dis- 
tance ;  it  is  then  to  be  brought  back  again 
on  the  opposite  side ;  then  makinif  a  knot 
on  the  part,  this  goes  eompletely  round 
and  includes  the  artery.  This  is  some- 
times a  very  troublesome  operation,  for  the 
arteries  are  often  in  such  a  situation  that 
yon  cannot  conveniently  come  at  them; 
and  the  nerves  are  frequently  so  near,  that, 
while  you  are  securing  the  one^  yon  are  in 
much  danger  of  wounding  the  others  on 
which  aoeount,  and  as  giving  less  pain, 
many  prefer  the  tenaculum,  which  is  passed 
tbnough  the  extremity  of  the  vessel,  and 
the  ligature  tied  round  it,  without  any 
■eedle  being  passed  through  the  rausdes 
or  any  of  the  contiguous  parts.  In  the 
tenacfulnm  there  are  'certain  disadvan- 
tages:—!. There  is  some  danger  of  tearing 
the  artery  by  passing  the  tenaculum 
through  the  veesel,  and  if  so  you  have  dif* 
Beulty  in  reoovering  it  again.  Alao^  the 
ligature  having  no  further  hold  than  on 
the  vessel,  it  is  frequently  slipping  off. 
There  bare  been  instances  of  the  femoral 


artery  being  very  perfectly  tied  b? 

of  a  tenaculum,  and  the  hSBmorrSage  has 
come  on  in  a  few  hours  after.  Besides  this^ 
ulceration  often  goes  through  the  coats  ot 
the  vessels,  on  which  account  we  are  liable 
to  have  a  return  of  the  hemorrhage ;  there- 
fore I  prefer  the  needle,  except  for  small 
arteries  situated  in  oellolar  membrane^ 
and  here  the  tenaculum,  or  forceps, 
may  be  used,  It  is  not  always  neces- 
sary to  pass  the  needle  twice,  as 
passing  it  once  obliquely  round  small 
vessels  may  frequently  be  sufficients 
The  drawing  out  of  the  artery  with  a 
tenaculum  is  sometimes  impracticable ;  in 
this  case  it  is  just  as  easily  done  with  a 
needle,  and  more  securely. 

In  taking  up  vessels  the  ligatured 
should  always  be  broad^  that  they  may  not 
ulcerate  through  the  parU  quickly*.  Sup. 
posing  in  this  way  the  hMmorrfaage  is 
stopped,  sticking  piaster,  5cc.  applie(C  the 
patient  is  very  soon  well.  But  not  unfre. 
quently  after  this  operation,  tliough  it  hM 
apparently  been  done  in  the  best  manneri 
and  with  all  probability  of  success,  still 
you  are  interrupted  by  a  return  of  the 
complaint*  If  this  is  entirely  in  a  cir- 
cumscribed part,  the  operation  may  be 
performed   a   second    time,    securing « a 

nter  number  of  the  surrounding  yessele* 
aay  and  has  been  performed  a  third 
time  with  success.  Sometimes  the  appear- 
ance of  a  return  of  the  disease  is  mani- 
fest long  before  the  wound  is  well.  From 
this  a  fungus  will  gradually  atise,  fol. 
lowed  by  a  fcBtid  discharge.  I  have 
frequently  known,  where  the  whole  breast 
has  been  removed,  there  has  been  a  large 
granulating  surface,  going  on  healing,  to 
the  breadth  of  a  shilling)  an  unhealthy 
appearance  has  arisen^  with  fungus,  and 
the  ulceration  has  proceeded  to  as  great  ad 
extent  as  before  the  operations  In  this 
case  of  incurable  cancerous  disease,  what- 
ever gives  the  most  relief  and  ease  is  the 
best  remedy.  Opiates  will  be  most  proper^ 
and  the  external  application  which  I  have 
found  best  is  the  carrot  poultice,  scraped 
ilne  and  heated  over  the  ore,  which  maketf 
the  wound  easy,  and  the  dischaige  less  of*, 
fensive.  Under  these  circumstances^  how*' 
ever,  the  disease  goes  on  to  be  fatals 

Fistula  laehrymalu. — This  is  a  fistulous 
orifice,  situated  at  the  inner  side  of  the 
orbit,  which  has  a  communication  with 
the  lachrymal  8ac«  through  which  opening 
the  tears  are  discharged ;  but  the  disease, 
which  arises  from  an  obstruction  of  the 
ductus  ad  nasum,  has  the  name  of  fistula 
lachrymalis  g^ven  to  it  long  before  a  fis- 

*  Thf«  opinion  If  now  exploded,  and  It  Is  gene' 
rally  admitted  that  ligatures  should  be  small  In 
sise  and  ronnd  in  form.  **  Dentlsls*  silk"  is  per-< 
haps  the  best,  as  combining  tbese  properties  wlxH 
conalderable  strength.— O. 
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taloDS  orifice  it  formed.  The  first  appear- 
ance of  titis  disease  is  a  littie  fulness  at  the 
inner  side  of  the  under  eyelid,  and  the 
tears  take  a  wrong  course,  passing  down 
the  cheek  instead  of  going  as  usual  into 
the  nose.  The  lachrymal  sac  under  such 
circumstances  is  distended,  and  constantly 
filled  with  tears,  forming  a  small  tumor  in 
the  eye ;  it  will  not  receive  any  tears  into 
the  pnncta,  and  the  remainder  pass  over 
the  cheek.  This  increased  distension  of 
the  sac  occasions  inflammation,  which 
produces  adhesions  of  the  parts,  and  the 
patient  almost  insensibly  gets  into  the 
habit  of  pressing  on  the  tumor,  which 
gives  some  relief  till  it  becomes  again  dis- 
tended.  There  is  a  mixture  of  tears, 
mucus,  and  pus,  which  exudes  from 
the  pnncta  lachrymalia,  on  making 
pressure.  After  this  has  continued  for 
some  time,  the  skin  covering  the  sac 
becomes  inflamed,  and  soon  ulcerates, 
which  ulceration  extends  from  the  sac 
to  the  skin,  making  an  opening  exter- 
nally, which  no  longer  containing  the 
tears,  they  pass  down  the  cheek :  this  is 
the  true  fistula  lachrymalis. 

The  cause  of  this  disease  is  an  obstruc- 
tion of  the  ductus  ad  nasum,  which  being 
long  continued,  as  happens  frequently  in 
scrofulous  patients,  gradually  produces  a 
thickening  of  the  membrane,  which  re. 
mains  alter  the  disease  has  subsided. 
Sometimes,  as  in  ulceration  originating 
from  venereal  or  other  causes,  venereal 
ulcers  are  forming  in  the  nose,  which  may 
happen  at  the  termination  of  the  ductus 
ad  nasum.  In  the  same  way  it  is  some- 
times produced  by  the  small- pox  pustules 
forming  in  the  nose,  which  happening  at 
the  termination  of  the  duct,  will  produce 
a  small  obliteration  of  the  canal.  Some- 
times it  occurs  from  a  polypus  forming  at 
the  part  From  whatever  cause  the  duct 
is  obstructed,  the  effect  will  be  the  same. 
From  this  description  of  the  disease  it  may 
be  considered  in  three  states: — First, 
Where  there  is  a  simple  obstruction  of  the 
duct,  which  is  only  producing  a  distension 
of  the  sac.  The  second  is,  when  it  has  ex- 
tended to  inflammation,  as  is  ascertained 
from  the  discoloration  of  the  skin;  also 
from  pus  passing  through  the  pnncta 
lachrymalia  when  pressed  upon.  The 
third  state  is  when  ulceration  has  taken 
plaee,  making  an  external  opening,  so 
that  the  tears,  being  no  longer  contained, 
pass  down  the  cheek. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  the  treatment 
nf  the  disease  in  these  three  different 
states.  In  the  first  stage  an  instrument  for 
compressing  the  sac  is  recommended,  to 
pass  round  the  forehead,  with  a  button  to 
be  placed  on  the  sac,  keeping  it  oon- 
•tantly  pressed.  I  much  doubt  whether 
this  instrument  is  attended  with  any  ad- 


Tantage ;  It  prerenti  an  aocumnlation  of 
tears  within  the  lachrymal  sac,  and  in  that 
way  may  prevent  inflammation  taking 
place  so  soon ;  but  not  at  all  contributing 
to  remove  the  cause,  it  will  only  protract 
Ihe  formation  of  the  fistulous  orifice. 
Some  have  proposed  syringing  the  lachrr- 
mal  sac  for  the  purpose  of  removing  the  ob- 
struction ;  and  also,  for  abating  the  inflam- 
mation. Anel  has  contrived  a  very  small 
syringe  for  the  purpose,  with  an  exceedingly 
small  pipe,  which  he  directs  to  be  introdnceSl 
into  the  puncta  lachrymalia,  and  the  sac  sy- 
ringed with  some  detergent  fluid.  Others 
have  recommended  a  syringe  with  a  cnrved 
pipe,  to  be  introduced  up  the  nose,  and  sy- 
ringing in  that  way.  This  treatment  may 
be  considered  rather  as  speculative  than  be- 
neficial,and  that  by  the  puncta  lachrymalia 
is  not  very  practicable,  for  it  is  an  extremely 
irritable  part.  The  tunica  conjunctiva  is 
continued  to  the  orifice  of  the  puncta, 
which,  when  touched,  produces  considera- 
ble irritation  and  contraction  of  the  eye- 
lid.  It  might  be  more  conveniently  dbne 
bv  dropping  a  fluid  into  the  eye;  then 
closing  the  eyelids,  having  previously 
emptied  the  sac,  it  will  get  into  the 
puncta  very  readily,  and  subsequently  into 
the  sac  itself.  To  abate  the  inflammation 
fomentations  have  been  frequently  used,  aff 
taking  in  the  steam  of  some  warm  fluid 
into  the  nose,  which  is  applied  in  that  way 
to  the  neighbouring  parts.  Some  recom- 
mend sternutatory  powders,  but  not  with 
much  advantage.  If  the  inflammation 
arises  from  a  venereal  cause,  which  is 
sometimes  the  case,  the  use  of  mercurials 
will  often  remove  it ;  but  if  from  other 
causes,  then  the  inflammation  keeping  up 
an  obstrnction  to  the  tears,  produces  an  ac- 
cumulation  in  the  sac.  Sometimes  the  part 
cures  itself  by  forming  an  opening  through 
the  skin,  the  tears  thus  flow  out  of  the  sac, 
and  the  distension  is  no  longer  continued. 
The  inflammation  of  the  sac  being  discon- 
tinued, the  opening  becomes  again  free, 
and  the  external  orifice  heals  np.  We 
therefore  in  many  cases  attempt  this 
treatment  chirurgically.  When  inflam- 
mation is  taking  place  in  the  sac,  it  is  ad- 
Tisable  to  make  a  small  incision  through 
the  integuments,  about  half  an  inch  m 
length  into  the  sac,  of  an  orbicular  or 
semilunar  form,  that  it  may  take  the 
course  of  the  muscle  a  little  below  the 
tendon  of  the  orbicularis.  The  upper 
part  of  the  sac  is  behind  the  tendon,  but 
it  is  not  necessary  to  open  the  sac  through- 
out its  whole  length ;  therefore  the  wound 
of  the  tendon  is  unnecessary.  This  open- 
ing being  made,  a  dossil  of  lint  is  to  be 
laid  into  the  sac  to  prevent  its  closing.  The 
patient  should  be  directed  some  hours  be- 
fore the  operation  not  to  make  pressure  on 
the  part.    Then  a  small  boogie  may  be  in- 
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tT^doeed,  and  after  a  few  days  you  can 
examine  whether  the  ductus  ad  nasam 
is  become   sufficiently  opened,  when  the 
external  wound  may  be  closed.    But  for 
the  obstruction  in  the  ductus  ad  nas  m 
there  will  be  a  necessity  for  making  an 
artificial  opening  into  the  nose,  by  per- 
foratlng  the  os  unguu.    This  may  be  done 
^rith  a  cnnred  trocar,  which  should  be  di- 
rected inward,  and  a  little  obliquely  down- 
ward, in  which  way  the  os  turbinatum  su- 
perins  will  be  a?oided,  and  the  opening 
made  between  the  two  turbinated  bones. 
An  actual  cauteiy  has  sometimes  been  used ; 
this  is  an  instrument  not  now  found  to  be 
necessary ;  the  orifice  may  be  rendered  com- 
pletely    fistulous    without.      The    probe 
should  be  passed  behind  the  nasal  process 
of  the  OS  unguis,  in  which  way  you  rea* 
dily  pass  it,  and  you  know  whether  the 
instrument  has  passed  into  the  nose  by 
some  blood  coming  from  the  nostrils  at  the 
part.      After   this   perforation    is   made 
through  the  os  unguis,  a  piece  of  bougie,  or 
some  such  substance,  should  be  introduced 
into  the  nose,  to  prerent  the  external  ori- 
fice from  closing,  and  kept  in  for  ten  days 
or  a   fortnight,    till    suppuration   takes 
place ;  then  you  may  withdraw  the  tent, 
and  close  the  external  opening  by  adhe- 
sive plaster,  bringing  the    sides    of   the 
wound  in  contact  with  each  other.    In 
these  cases,  where  you  cure  the  patient  by 
making  an  opening  through  the  skin  ex- 
ternally, the  cure  is  not  radical,  but  only 
temporarr ;  the  disease  is  frequently  re- 
turning, from  time  to  time.  I  have  known 
people  plagued  at  times  with  this  com- 
plaint  for    sereral   years  together.    Mr. 
Warthen  has  introduced  a  mode  of  pre- 
venting the  disease  from  returning,    by 
introducing  a  canola  of  gold  or  silver  into 
the  duct,  the  canula  being  made  a  little 
larger  at  the  upper  part,  to  prevent  it 
slipping   down   the  nose.    This  has    in 
many  instances  been  successful ;  in  others 
it  has  failed,  and  been  very  troublesome. 
Sometimes  it  has  slipped  into  the  nose. 
It  is  only  practicable  in  those  cases  where 
yon  have  the  ductus  ad  nasum  open ;  in 
all  those  cases  where  you  have  a  diseased 
thickening  of  the  membrane    in    conse- 
quence of  inflammation,  and  not  from  the 
actual  presence  of  existing  inflttinmation, 
or  in  those  cases  where  adhesions  have 
taken  place  in  the  sides  of  the  ductus  ad 
nasum,  you  can  only  make  a  perforation 
into  the  sides  of  the  nose.     It  has  been 
common    i»ith     iome    ancient    surgeons 
(whom  3f  r.  Pott  justly  reprobates)  to  treat 
the  disease  like  other  fistulous  openings, 
by  using  escharotics  to  destroy  the  whole 
surface:  by    such    the    opening  may    be 
healed;    but   the   tears    very   often  'take 
a  wrong  direction,  passing  over  the  checks 
instead  of  into  the  nose. 


Couching y  or  iht  deprevion'of  tltg  cryttal- 
lint  into  the  viireinu  humor.— This  operation 
is  usually  performed  with  a  single  instru. 
ment,  the  couching  needUt^  generally  of  the 
shape  of  a  myrtle  leaf,  flattened  at  the  sides, 
and  having  two  edges,  which  are  gradually 
brought  to  a  point.  Some  use  a  needle 
quite  round.  The  needle  is  passed  in  at 
the  outer  part  of  the  globe  of  the  eye, 
about  one. tenth  of  an  inch  behind  the 
cornea  transparens;  in  this  way  it  passes 
through  the  opaque  cornea,  into  the  aque- 
ous humour,  then  into  the  upper  part  of 
the  crystalline:  you  place  the  flat  part  of 
the  instrument  over  the  cataract,  (which 
you  may  know  by  some  dots  on  the  handle,) 
and  press  it  down  to  the  inferior  part  of 
the  globe.  The  most  convenient  position 
for  the  patient  is  sitting  in  a  chair  oppo- 
site the  surgeon.  When  the  instrument 
is  passed  into  the  eye  as  far  as  the  cataract 
you  turn  it.  By  looking  at  the  pupil 
you  at  once  discover  whether  you  have 
depressed  it,  by  observing  the  white  speck 
below;  and  the  patient  is  now  imme- 
diately sensible  of  light  coming  to  his 
eyes,  and  discovers  ohjects.  In  doing 
this  operation  you  are  frequently  embar- 
rassed, which  depends  on  two  circum- 
stances— one  is,  the  adhesion  of  the 
capsule  of  the  crystalline  to  the  iris, 
which  is  an  objection  to  the  operation; 
another  is,  that  of  the  cataract  beiug  in  a 
fluid  state;  in  which  case,  though  you 
may  very  much  disturb  the  humours  of  the 
eye,  yet  you  have  not  such  command 
over  the  lens  as  to  remove  it ;  but  its  being 
fluid  is  no  objection  to  extraction,  which 
may  be  done  with  equal  success  as 
when  solid.  Couching  is  certainly  at- 
tended with  more  pain  than  extraction, 
theinstrument  passing  through  the  choroid 
and  retina,  while  in  extraction,  cutting 
through  the  cornea  is  no  more  painful 
than  simple  pressure  of  the  globe.  1  have 
performed  this  operation  on  patients  who 
have  been  twice  couched,  who  aflirmed 
the  same  on  this  point.  Another  incon- 
venience attending  it  is,  that  when  you 
have  performed  the  o|>eralion  so  as  com- 
pletely to  depress  the  cataract,  it  often 
rises  again,  so  that  patients  have  had  tlie 
operation  rc])cated  frequently.  I  have 
heard  of  this  operation  being  perfonned 
five  or  six  times  on  the  same  eye.  It  is 
attended  with  a  good  deal  of  inflamma- 
tion, which  so  often  repeated  must  greatly 
endanger  the  eye ;  it  is  sometimes  so  vio- 
lent and  goes  to  such  an  extent  in  the 
structure  of  the  eye,  so  as  to  make  an 
opening  necessary  for  the  discharge  of  the 
matter;  consequently  the  structure  of  the 
eye  must  be  destroyed.  In  this  ease  we 
should  guard  against  inflammalitm  during 
the  whole  progress,  with  Aq.  saturn. — 
Cataplasm.    Pap.  Alb.  and  local  bleeding. 
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The  operation  ought  only  to  be  per- 
formed where  both  eyee  are  affected,  as, 
if  only  one,  the  focal  distance  will  be 
so  different  in  each  eye,  as  to  render 
the  inconvenience  greater  than  before  the 
operation. 

ExtraclUm  of  the  cataract,^\t  is  univer- 
sally n/^reed  that  this  disease  never  arises 
from  films  in  the  aqueous  humour^but  that 
it  is  an  opacity  in  the  crystalline  lens 
which  comes  on  gradually,  till  the  lens  is 
entirely  opaque.  Sometimes  it  is  preceded 
by  great  pain ;  at  other  times,  by  none  at 
all.  The  white  speok  in  the  pupil  differs  in 
different  subiecU),  according  to  the  degree 
of  opacity  which  has  taken  place.  Some- 
times it  18  yellow, sometimes  brown,  and  by 
degrees  the  whole  of  it  becomes  opaque; 
and  at  last  the  person  is  perfectly  blind. 
Cataracts  are  of  different  colours ;  when 
the^  are  white  we  call  them  milky,  in 
which  the  crystalline  humour  seems  to 
be  dissolved,  and  when  the  needle  is  thrust 
into  the  eye,  the  fluid  passes  through  the 
capsule  and  escapes.  In  this  case  the 
most  likely  manner  of  curing  the  disease 
is  by  extraction.  The  patient  should  be 
placed  opposite  to  you  in  a  lower  chair 
than  yourself;  you  rest  your  elbow  on 
your  knee,  with  the  two  last  fingers  on  the 
temples  of  the  patient ;  if  the  left  eye,  you 
use  the  right  band,  and  vice  versA.  The 
knife  Is  to  be  introduced  on  the 
outer  side,  a  little  before  the  edge 
of  the  iris,  then  carried  directlv  across  to 
the  opposite  side,  where  it  is  to  be  brought 
out,  and  then  carried  down,  making  a  semi* 
circular  flap  ;  the  evelids  are  to  be  let  go, 
and  the  patient  snfiered  to  rest  till  the  eye 
is  steady.  The  hook  is  then  to  be  intro« 
duced,and  turned  towardstbe  capsuleof  the 
crystalline,  which  is  to  be  scratched ;  nex| 
the  instrument  is  turned  down,and  brought 
out,  and  with  a  very  slight  pressure  the 
crystalline  lens  will  escape.  This  opera- 
tion requires  a  great  deal  of  nicety;  but, 
when  properly  performed,  is  more  suc- 
cessful than  coudiing.  One  great  diiH- 
culty  in  performing  it  is,  that  of  stea- 
dying the  eye.  A  variety  of  specula 
have  been  formed  for  keeping  the  eye 
^xed ;  but  none,  I  think,  can  be  trusted 
to ;  they  all  make  pressure  on  the  globe, 
which  endangers  the  escape  of  the  vitreous 
humour.  We  are  therefore  under  the  ne» 
cessity  of  trusting  to  the  resolution  of  the 
patient ;  if  this  be  not  sufficient,  you  must 
wait  till  you  have  a  convenient  opportunity 
of  introducing  the  instrument.  When  in- 
troduced, the  eye  may  have  some  motion, 
when  you  must  desist  till  the  patient 
brings  the  eye  outwards,  which  he  will  do  at 
last  for  his  own  ease.  The  incision  should 
be  made  with  the  greatest  steadiness,  or 
you  will  not  have  a  good  cicatrix,  or  the 
iris  may  be  injured,  or  by  making  too 


much  presenve  on  the  globe  with  the  in- 
strument, part  of  the  vitreous  humour  may 
escape.  When  the  cataract  is  fluid,  perbapa 
part  may  come  away,  and  part  remain 
behind;  more  pressure  is  to  be  used  for 
removing  the  remainder.  If  it  cannot  be 
done  in  that  way,  a  scoop  should  be  intro- 
duced to  produce  the  effect. 

After  tne  operation,  every  thing  should 
be  removed  that  would  tend  to  bring  on 
inflammation.  The  patient  should  be 
placed  on  his  back,  witn  his  head  elevated^ 
and  topical  applications  should  be  used. 

It  is  common  for  authors  to  speak  of  the 
ripeness  of  cataracts,  by  which  they  mean 
that  cataracts  are  of  a  different  consistence, 
and^that  it  is  or  is  not  arrived  at  a  proper 
consistence  for  extraction.  1  f  there  should 
be  any  considerable  degn'ee  of  adhesion  in 
the  iris,  we  should  not  perform  the  opera- 
tion. We  may  ascertain  this  by  placing 
the  patient  before  a  window,  first  shutting, 
then  suddenly  opening  the  ey^ids;— if 
there  is  any  motion,  there  can  be  no  con- 
siderable 'adhesion.  Nor  should  the 
operation  be  performed  if  there  is  any 
considerable  opacity  of  the  cornea* 
When  the  iris  adheres,  the  pupil  doea 
not  contract  equally,  but  irr^gularlv. 
Some  surgeons  say  this  can  make  no  on* 
jection,  but  I  cannot  agree  with  them.  If 
it  adheres  in  a  slight  decree  only,  the  one* 
ration  may  be  attempted ;  but  if  the  adhe- 
sion is  general,  it  cannot  be  done  without 
tearing  the  iris;  conseouently  the  red 
blood  will  be  thrown  on  the  aqueous  hu- 
mour, and  render  it  turbid;  hence  the  pa- 
tient will  become  blind,  and  perhaps  be 
troubled  with  violent  headacnes  during 
life.  The  laceration  of  the  iris  would 
bring  on  inflammation,  and  perhaps  sup- 
puration. Likewise  the  operation  should 
not  be  performed  where  the  patient  hat 
no  sense  of  light— cannot  distinguish  night 
from  day;  which  shews  that  the  optio 
nerve  is  the  immediate  oi^gan  affected; 
for  when  blindness  arises  from  an  opacity 
in  the  crvstalline  humour,  the  patient  can 
distinguish  night  and  day,  and  knows 
w^hen  he  comes  near  any  luminous  body. 
The  operation  should  not  be  recommended 
when  only  one  eye  is  affected,  as  the  in- 
convenience is  very  trifling,  and  persona 
have  been  known  to  labour  under  cata* 
xact  without  being  sensible  of  it,  and  we 
cannot  be  sure  of  inflammation  not  arising 
in  the  other  eye,  as  there  is  a  communica- 
tion of  the  optic  nerves  within  the  era* 
nium,  which  may  affect  the  sound  eje« 
Previous  to  the  operation,  and  to  avoid 
any  bad  conseauences,  the  patient  should 
be  prepared  tor  a  week  on  low  diet; 
and  if  plethoric,  venesection,  and  a  few 
doses  of  physic,  should  be  premised. 
Some  time  after  the  cataract  has  been 
removed,  the  opacity  still  remains,  wliich 
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depeods  on  the  capsule  being  thickened. 
The  capsule '  of  the  crvBtalline  may 
be  abcorbed,  which  I  beJieTe  generally 
does  take  place  alter  the  crystalline  is  re- 
fluored*,  it  being  appropriated  to  the  con- 
laining  it;  therefore,  like  many  other  un« 
necessary  parts,  it  is  removed,  as  the  aiveo- 
lar  processes,  thymus  gland,  &c.  Since 
baring  performed:  this  operation,  1  hare 
flset  with  it  in  several  instances.  In  some, 
the  opacity  has  come  on  after  the  opera- 
tion ;  this,  it  is  very  easy  to  conceive,  results 
from  the  laceration  which  takes  place  of 
the  capsule :  it  becomes  inflamed,  and  pro- 
dvees  opacity,  bnt  which  at  length  dis- 
appears. 1  have  met  with  one  or  two 
cases  where  the  opacity  came  on  aAcr  the 
operation.  In  one,  it  has  remained  ever 
sinee  the  operation,  as  far  a&  I  know,  the 
person  having  since  gone  to  the  West 
Indies.  AAer  the  operation,  every  attcQ* 
tton  should  be  paid  to  the  abatement  of 
the  inflammation  by  proper  evacuations, 
snch  as  leeches  to  the  temples  or  to- 
wards the  inner  canthus,  and  letting 
blood  freely  when  the  eye  becomes  painfoJ. 
Every  now  and  then  the  pain  is  iHit  in- 
considerable, when  aq.  veget.  min.  will  be 
sufficient  to  abate  the  inflammation.  In 
about  three  weeks  they  generally  begin  to 
haven  little  use  in  the  eye.  Sometimes 
we  find  that  the  pupil  is  altered  in  its 
flgnre  after  the  operation  is  performed. 
When  yon  hare  punotured  the  capsule,  the 
pupil  generally  contracts :  in  getting  out  the 
cataraet,  some  laceration  is  produced,  and 
an  oval-lbrmed  pupil  is  the  consequence. 
However,  where  I  have  met  with  this  no 
inconvenience  has  followed.  I  have  seen 
two  instances  where  the  pupil  was  uval 
before  the  operation.  One  was  in  a  young 
lady  about  1^  who  had  cataracts  from 
about  ten  years  of  age.  It  was  remark- 
able  that  lier  lather  had  cataracts  when  a 
young  man,  in  whom  was  the  same 
formed  pupil;  and  she  had  a  sister  of 
about  the  same  age,  who  became*  blind. 
In  one  of  her  eyes  couching  had  been  suc- 
eesd'nlly  performed  twice;  the  other  eye 
was  pronounced  unfit  for  the  operation.  I 
was  oonaalted,  and  on  examining  the  eye 
with  a  good  deal  of  care,could  find  no  othier 
defect  than  the  cataract.  I  performed 
the  operation,  and  with  success*  In  this 
she  told  me  that  the  attempts  at  depression 
produced  much  more  pain  than  the  ex- 
traction. This  cataract  seemed  to  me 
broken  in  pieces.  Sometimes  after  the 
operation  has  been  performed  the  pupil 
becomes  contracted,  of  which  I  have  seen 
one  instance  in  a  patient  where  I  per- 
formed  on  both  eyes,  so  that  scaroely  any 


*  llr.  Lawrence,  and  other  eminent  Kur^ons, 
diflfvr  In  opinion  with  Mr.  Cltne  on  tliU  point, 
contidttriof  Uuit  the  capsule  is  not  abiiarbeU,--C. 


aperture  was  left,  and  there  was  opacity 
in  one  eye.  What  could  be  the  reason  of 
this  ^  I  cannot  say.  In  the  other  eye  she 
remains  perfectly  well. 

Cutting  or  perforating  the  trif.*— Now  and 
then  the  pupil  Incomes  contracted, 
and  its  cavity  obliterated  —  the  pa- 
tient, of  course,  blind.  Mr.  Cheselden 
was  the  first  who  described  an  operation 
for  the  relief  of  this  complaint,  performed 
with  a  knife,  which  he  directs  to  be  intro- 
dnccd  into  the  cornea,  the  point  directed 
to  the  middle  of  the  iris,  which  is  to  be 
opened  for  a  considerable  extent,  to  give 
room  for  the  rays  of  light  to  pass  to  the 
retina.  He  performed  this  operation 
twice,  with  success  as  he  thought,  but  it 
proved  otherwise.  Mr.  Sharpe  mentions 
this  operation  having  been  once  per- 
formed with  tolerable  success.  ^Probably 
there  is  some  diseased  dispoaition  going 
on,  and  little  to  be  expected  from  the  ope- 
ration ;  but  the  patient  being  quite  blind, 
and  it  giving  little  pain,  it  may  be  right  to 
try  it. 

Removal  of  the  eye. — Sometimes  the  eye 
is  in  so  cancerous  a  stale  as  to  require  en- 
tire removal  ;  occasionally  it  is  altered 
entirely;  there  seems  to  be  opacity, 
apparently  as  if  the  vitreous  humour 
was  changed*.  This  is  a  disease  which  Is 
not  vej;y  unft-eouent,  and  the  brain  itself 
seems  to  partake  of  the  diseased  affection. 
In  cases  of  this  kind  the  operation  is  at- 
tended with  extreme  pain.  If  the  eyelids 
are  in  a  sound  state,  it  is  better  to  preserve 
them.  On  account  of  the  situation  of  the 
eve  they  should  be  separated  at  the  angles; 
this  gives  sufhcieut  room  to  'carry  the 
knife  round  the  globe,  dissecting  it  en- 
tirely from  the  orbit,  which  is  attended 
with  great  pain,  on  account  of  the  nerves 
situated  among  the  muscles,  besides  which, 
cutting  through  the  optic  nerve  gives  severe 
pai n .  There  is  generally  a  profuse  hasmor- 
rbage.  This  operation  has  in  some  in- 
stances been  successful ;  while  in  others, 
where  the  eye  has  been  removed,  and  the 

*  This  contraction  of  the  papii  It  ascribed  to 
IrUla,  and  an  adTentltiout  membrane  Is  tome- 
times  the  consequence.— C. 

t  Ry  this  Is  meant  the  formation  of  an  artificial 
pupil— an  operation  which  was  In  Its  infancy  at 
tlte  time  these  leetnrea  were  delivered.  In  refe- 
rence to  this  Buhject,  Mr.  Lawrenoe  fin  hU  work 
on  the  Diseases  ot  the  Eye)  malies  the  following 
obsenratlou  : — **  Although  the  first  attempts  of 
this  Icind  were  made  Ia  the  earlier  part  of  the 
last  centvry,  the  operation  was  not  mach  prac- 
tised towards  its  very  close ;  since  which  period 
so  much  attention  has  been  paid  to  it,  so  many 
persons  have  InTe:<tigated  and  attempted  to  Im- 

Kore  it,  that  the  methods  of  proceeding,  mud  the 
Uromcntal  apparatus,  are  perhapa  more  dlTer- 
sified  than  in  any  other  BurKical  opersdUon."— C. 
t  Probably  fungus  hsematodes  is  here  allodef! 
ti»,  wMcli,  In  the  firdt  stage  of  the  affection,  exhi- 
bits a  dvep-seated  discoloration  at  the  posterior 
l>art  of  the  eye.—  C. 
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part  put  on  a  healthy  disposition  Tor  forae 
time,  the  woands  ha?e  changed,  and  put 
on  an  unhealthy  canoerous  appearance. 
This  is  a  simple  operation :  all  that  is  ne- 
cessary  is»  merely  carrying  the  knife  round 
the  eve,  dissecting  it  out,  with  the  cellular 
membrane  adhering. 

CLINICAL  LECTURE 

oir 

1>ISEA8ES  OF  THE  HIPJOINT, 

Delivered  at  St.  George^e  Hotpital^ 
Br  Sia  Benjamin  C.  Bbodie,  Bart. 

Lectube  II. 
There  are  two  important  ciroamstances 
in  the  history  of  the  scrofnlons  disease  of 
the  hip,  which  I  neglected  to  notice.  One 
is,  the  fhmnk  flattened  appearance  of 
the  nates.  This  appearance  is  not,  in  fact, 
an  absolute  diagnostic  mark  of  disease  in 
the  hip-joint,  though  it  does  usually  ac* 
company  it.  It  arises  simply  from  the 
wasting  of  the  muscles.  If  yon  tie  up 
one  arm  the  mnscles  will  waste;  if  it  be 
painfnl  to  use  the  knee,  and  it  be  not  em- 
ployed, the  mnscles  of  the  thigh  waste ; 
if  it  be  painful  to  use  the  ankle,  the 
muscles  of  the  leg  waste  $  if  it  be  painfnl 
to  use  the  hip,  the  muscles  of  the  hip 
waste ;  and  the  largest  muscles  of  the  hip 
are  those  situated  posteriorly,  the  glotsei. 
These  are  the  mnscles  of  which  the  wast- 
ing is  most  perceptible,  and  thus  you  will 
understand  the  reason  of  the  altered  form 
of  the  nafbs.  This  flattened  appearance 
of  the  nates  may  occur,  not  only  in  cases 
of  diseased  hip,  but  wherever  there  is  any 
thing  which  prevents  the  hip  joint  from 
being  moved;  as,  for  instance,  in  that 
paralytic  aflection  to  which  young  children 
are  liable.  I  have  known  a  painful  tamor 
in  the  groin,  and  disease  in  the  thigh- 
bone,  produce  the  same  eflect,  although  the 
hip- joint  was  perfectly  sound. 

In  some  cases  there  is  an  alteration  in 
the  appearance  of  the  nates  from  another 
cause.  If  the  acetabulum  be  filled  up 
with  lymph,  the  head  of  the  thigh-bone 
must  be  pushed  more  or  less  out  of  the 
socket,  and  this  being  the  case,  the  great 
trochanter  must  project  farther  on  the 
side  of  the  disease  than  on  the  other,  so 
that  the  nates  become  actually  widened. 
Then,  again,  if  the  head  of  the  thigh-bone 
be  quite  pushed  out  of  the  socket,  and 
lodged  on  the  dorsum  of  the  ilium,  the 
appearance  of  the  nates  must  be  different 
to  what  is  natural.  The  great  trochanter 
is  prominent  behind,  and  the  head  of  the 
thigh-bone  mavbe  felt  or  even  seen  throuch 
the  wasted  glutei  muscles  lying  on  the 
dorsum  of  the  ilium. 


Another  of  the  symptoms  ot  this  discasa 
fs  an  apparent  elongation  of  the  limb.  In 
the  advanced  stage  of  the  disease  the  limb 
is  always  shortened;  and  I  have  explained 
to  you  how  that  occurs.  But  in  the  early 
stage  of  the  disease  there  is  sometimes  the 
appearanee  of  elongation,  and  there  may, 
indeed,  be  some  absolute  elongation ,  thonni 
it  cannot  lie  much ;  for  if  you  look  at  the 
skeleton  yon  will  see  that  the  acetabalnm 
looks  a  little  downward,  but  more  out- 
ward.  If  the  acetabulum  be  filled  with 
lymph  or  matter,  and  the  head  of  the  thigh- 
bone be  pushed  out,  this  must  be  in  the 
direction  outwards  rather  than  down«- 
wards.  The  absolute  elongation  of  the 
lini%  can  never  amount  to  more  than  half 
an  inch,  yet  it  appears  sometimes  to  be 
elongated  to  the  extent  of  two  inches. 
This  arises  firom  the  distorted  eonditioo 
of  the  pelvis.  It  makes  with  the  spine  an 
obtuse  angle  on  the  side  of  the  ditease, 
and  of  course  an  acute  angle  on  the  other 
side.  The  tuberosity  of  the  isehium  is 
lower  on  that  side  than  on  the  other. 
Observe  the  position  in  whieh  the  patient 
places  himself  when  he  stands.  In  order 
to  save  the  diseased  hip  fh>m  supporting 
the  weight  of  the  body,  as  much  as  pes* 
sible,  he  Uirows  his  principal  weight  on 
the  foot  of  the  sound  limln  while  he 
advances  the  other  foot  merelv  to  steady 
himself.  But  this  cannot  be  accom- 
plished without  the  tuberosity  of  the 
ischium  being  a  little  depressed.  The 
apparent  elongation  of  the  limb  often 
vanishes  when  the  patient  has  been  some 
time  in  bed.  Occasionally  1  have  seen  an 
apparent  shortening  of  the  limb,  withont 
a  real  shortening,  produced  by  the  pelvis 
being  twisted  in  an  opposite  direction. 

In  order  to  know  whether  a  limb- is 
shortened  or  elongated,  it  is  not  suflicient 
to  look  at  a  patient  as  he  lies  in  bed. 
You  mast  lav  him  flat  on  his  back,  and 
take  care  to  place  the  two  limbs  parallel  to 
each  other,  so  that  a  line  which  passes 
from  the  patient's  chin  straight  over  the 
navel  and  the  symphysis  pubis,  should  go 
exactly  between  the  knees.  When  yon 
have  placed  him  in  this  position,  the 
two  thighs  making  exactly  the  same  angle 
with  the  pelvis,  you  measure  with  a  tape 
from  the  anterior  superior  spinous  process 
of  the  ilium  to  the  patella.  It  is  only  by 
this  method  that  you  can  acquire  a  know, 
ledge  of  the  comparative  length  of  the  two 
limlM.  If  you  trust  to  your  eye,  and  not  to 
the  measurement  with  a  tape,  you  will  be 
continually  deceived. 

Primary  Ulceration  of  the  CartiUigeim 

I  give  this  name  especially  to  a  class  of 

cases  in  which  ulceration  of  the  cartilages 

takes  place  in  a  different  way  from  either  of 

those  already  described.  The  disease  bi^ins 
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ia  Ibebaidfer  lextaret;  but  it  is  notpreceded 
b;  that  soft  or  scrofiiloas  condition  of  the 
bones  wbich  I  then  described.  The  first 
tbiog  that  you  obeenrey  if  joa  happen  to 
have  the  opportunity  (as  I  have  had  many 
times)  of  examining  the  body  after  death, 
where  the  patient  lias  died  in  the  early 
stage  of  the  diseasci  is  a  destruction  of  the 
cartilage  by  ulceration.  Here  is  a  very  fine 
specimen  [presenting  it]  of  what  1  now 
mention.  Looking  at  it,  yon  will  see  that 
the  synovial  membrane  and  the  ligaments 
are  in  a  natural  condition ;  that  the  car- 
tilaipB  is  absorbed  from  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  acetabulum  in  two 
spots ;  and  that  the  cartilage  cover* 
ing  the  head  of  the  bone  has  not  its 
natural  stmctniip,  but  is  converted  into  a 
sort  of  fibrous  substance.  The  soft  parts 
are  In  a  natural  condition,  and  also  the 
bones.  The  latter  are  perfectly  hard,  hav- 
iDg  none  of  the  sarofulous  alteration  which 
I  MMOtioDcd  in  the  last  lecture.  There 
are  other  qiecimens  on  the  table,  shewing 
similar  appearances. 

Now  this  ulceration  of  the  cartilage  I 
believe  to  begin  in  different  wavs :  some» 
timefe  in  the  cartilage  itself,  which  becomes 
converted  into  a  fibrous  substance  first,  and 
that  fibrous  substance  becoming  ulcerated 
afterwards.  Here  is  a  specimen,  in  which 
you  perceive  the  disease  in  these  two  dif- 
ferent stages;  for  while  the  cartilage  of 
the  head  of  the  femur  is  converted  into  a 
fibrous  substance,  that  of  the  acetabulum  is 
completely  absorbed.  Here  is  another  pre- 
paration [shewing  it]  where  the  car- 
tilage is  converted  into  a  fibrous  sub- 
stance, actual  ulceration  not  having 
as  yet  taken  place.  There  was  a 
body  in  the  dissecting-room,  in  which 
many  joints  were  affected  in  this  manner. 
In  some  the  cartilage  was  converted  into 
a  fibrous*  substance  J  in  others*  it  was  ul- 
cerated away,  and  the  carious  surface  of 
the  bone  exposed.  In  some  joints  the 
disease  had  gone  to  a  greater  extent  than 
in  others.  Here  is  a  preparation  of  two 
patellas,  where  you  see  ulceration  of  the 
cartilage  going  on.  In  one  the  cartilage 
is  merely  converted  into  a  fibrous  sob- 
stance:  in  the  other  it  is  completely  de- 
stroved  bv  ulceration. 

Ilien  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  in  other 
cases  the  disease  originates  not  so  much  in 
the  cartilaj^e  itMlf  as  on  the  surface  of  the 
bone  to  which  it  is  connected,  and  that  it 
corresponds  to  what  hf^pens  in  cases  of 
periosteal  nodes.  In  syphilitic,  mercurial, 
and  some  other  nodes,  you  know  that  the 
fint  thing  that  calls  your  attention  is 
often  the  thickening  of  the  periosteum. 
But  the  fact  is,  that  there  is  a  previous 
alteration  in  the  condition  of  the  bone, 
which  becomes  inflamed  and  ulcerated 
under  the  periosteum,  ai)d  then  the  thick- 


ening of  (he  periosteum  is  consequent 
upon  the  disease  on  the  surface  of  the 
bone.  The  bone  is  more  vascular  and  of 
a  darker  colour  than  healthy  bone,  and 
you  may  peel  the  cartilage  off*  its  surface.  In 
this  specimen  you  perceive  that  the  sur- 
face  of  the  bone  is  of  a  dark  colour,  and 
that  the  ulceration  began  on  the  surface 
of  the  cartilage  which  is  towards  the  bone. 

In  practice  I  do  not  pretend  to  distin- 
guish  these  two  orders  of  cases  from  one 
another,  any  more  than  I  can  in  practice 
distinguish  those  cases  in  which  nodes 
are  the  consequenee  of  disease  beginning 
in  the  periosteum,  and  other  nodes  which 
are  the  consequence  of  disease  commenc- 
ing in  the  bones. 

Ulceration  of  the  cartilage,  beginning 
with  the  conversion  of  it  in  the  first  in* 
stance  into  fibrous  structure,  is  one  of  the 
diseases  of  joints  to  which  persons  are 
liable  in  old  age.  I  have  seen  a  person, 
60  years  oCage,  have  disease  and  absoese 
in  the  hip-joint  in  consequence  of  this 
kind  of  ulceration  in  the  cartilage.  Uloe. 
ration  of  the  cartilage  sometimes  takes, 
place  as  a  consequence  of  rheumatio  affec- 
tion. A  patient,  for  example,  came  into 
the  hospital  who  had  been  exposed  to 
damp*  and  cold.  He  bad  pains  in  the 
whole  of  the  lower  limbs,  and  in  one 
shoulder.  The  man  died  from  some  other 
complaint— I  believe  from  an  attack  of 
fever— and  I  examined  the  body.  There 
was  no  affection  of  the  soft  parts,  no  dis- 
ease in  the  bones  any  where,  but  in  the 
right  hip  the  cartilages  were  ulcerated  to 
a  great  extent.  There  was  pain  in  the 
other  parts  of  the  limb,  but  no  ulceration 
of  the  cartilages  any  where  else.  There 
was  pain  in  the  opposite  shoulder,  but 
there  were  no  morbid  appearances  in  it 
when  it  was  examined.  1  have  seen  seve- 
ral  other  cases  where  ulceration  of  the 
cartilage  has  been  preceded  by  pain  simi- 
lar to  that  from  rheumatism,  but  without 
any  affection  of  the  soft  parts, 
.  Ulceration  of  the  cartilage  sometimes 
takes  place  in  a  very  remarkable  manner, 
as  a  consequence  of  inflammation  and 
abscess  in  the  neighbouring  parts.  Of 
this  I  have  met  with  many  examples. 
Here  is  a  case  [presenting  a  specimen]  in 
which  the  cartilages  of  the  knee-joint  are 
extensively  ulcerated,  but  there  is  no  dis- 
ease  in  the  softer  textures— no  matter  in 
the  joint  It  was  taken  from  a  bov  who 
had  had  compound  fracture  of  the  femur, 
and  an  enormous  abscess  in  the  tbiab. 
contiguous  to  the  knee-joint,  bad  preceded 
death.  I  have  seen  several  other  cases 
where  a  large  abscess  in  the  neighbour- 
hood  of  a  joint  has  been  followed  by  ul- 
ceration of  the  cartilages  to  a  great  extent. 
Mr.  Mayo  has  published  some  cases  of  the 
dMcription. 
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In  those  cases  in  whidi  the  cartilages 
are  ulcerated  independently  of  the  scro- 
fulous disease  of  the  bones,  the  progress  of 
the  oomplaint  after  the  ulceration  has 
taken  place  must  be  very  similar  to  the  pro- 
gress of  it  in  those  other  cases  which  I  de- 
scribed in  theconcludingpartof  the  last  lec- 
ture. Pas  is  thrown  out  into  the  joint,  and 
then  the  soft  parts  are  affected,  or  the 
acetabulum  being  filled  with  lymph, 
the  head  of  the  thigh-bone  is  pushed 
more  or  less  out  of  the  socket :  the  ulcera- 
tion of  the  cartilage  extends,  the  bones 
become  destroyed,  the  head  of  the  thigh, 
bone  is  diminished  in  size,  the  margin  of 
the  acetabulum  is  more  or  less  destroyed, 
the  neck  of  the  thigh -bone  is  drawn 
up  and  lodged  on  the  dorsum  of  the 
ilium ;  and  in  other  cases  the  head  of 
the  femur  is  pushed  out  of  the  socket,  and 
there  is  dislocation.  But  I  need  not 
trouble  you  with  a  complete  history  of 
the  symptoms,  which  I  described  in*  the 
last  lecture.  You  haye,  in  fact,  almost 
aH  the  symptoms  which  I  mentioned  as 
occurring  in  cases  of  scrofulous  disease  of 
the  bone. 

But  how  are  yon  to  distinguish  these 
oases  in  practice?  You  cannot  distinguish 
them  in  all  instances,  hut  you  may  do  so 
in  most  cases  so  as  to  ma'ke  a  diagnosis 
which  will  be  very  useful  in  practice. 

In  the  first  place  you  will  judge  some- 
thing by  the  aspect  of  the  patient's  cotm- 
tenance.  If  he  is  not  that  kind  of  person 
whom  you  would  judge  to  he  predis- 
posed to  what  is  called  scrofula,  it 
would  be  a  reason  for  suspecting  that  it 
is  not  a  case  of  strumous  affection  of 
the  bone.  Such  affection  of  the  bone 
almost  invariably  occurs  in  early  life,  and 
there  may  be  ulceration  of  the  cartilages, 
independent  of  scrofulous  disease  of  the 
bone,  in  early  life  also.  But  the  latter 
nay  oocur  in  advanced  life  as  well ;  and  if 
the  patient  be  above  85  years  of  age,  it  is 
more  likelv  that  he  will  have  simple  nice- 
ration  of  the  cartilage,  than  the  true  scro. 
ftiloos  disease.  Another  important  diag- 
nostic mark  is  this:*-A  •much  greater 
amount  of  pain  attends  the  disease  in  its 
eartv  stage,  in  cases  of  simple  ulceration 
of  the  oartilage,  than  where  the  ulceration 
is  combined  with  scrofulous  disease  of  the 
bone.  One  most  remarkable  circumstance 
connected  with  scrofulous  disease  of  the 
bone  is,  that  there  is  so  little  pain  in  the 
first  instance,  the  patient  going  on 
for  weeks,  and  even  months,  limping,  and 
yet  the  disease  being  scarcely  noticed.  Bnt 
in  simple  ulceration  there  is  generally  se- 
vere pain  at  an  early  period.  In  scrofu- 
lous disease  of  the  bone  yon  have  very 
little  pain  in  general,  till  the  cartilages 
are  extensively  ulcerated,  and  matter  be- 
gins  to  form,  but  in  the  other  cases  there 


is  a  great  deal  of  pain  long  before  that 
period  has  arrived. 

I  have  given  you  my  notions  of  nice- 
ration  of  the  cartilages,  but  I  should 
tell  you  that  other  pathologists  hare 
entertained  different  views  respecting  the 
ftinctions  of  the  cartilage,  and  its  capa- 
bility uf  being  ulcerated.  Among  these 
pathologists  I  may  mention  especially 
Oruveilhier  in  Paris,  and  my  friend 
Mr.  Key,  in  this  country ;  'l>oth  of 
whom  seem  to  regard  the  cartilages 
as  being  not  vascular,  and  as  inca- 
pable of  ulceration,  from  the  action  of 
vessels  belonging  to  itself.  Mr.  Key  has 
indeed  published  a  paper  to  shew  that  ul. 
ceration  of  the  cartilage  is  the  conse- 
quence in  general  of  disease  of  the 
synovial  membrane.  He  describes  vascn. 
lar  processes  of  the  synovial  membrane  as 
projecting  into  the  joint, filling  it  np»  and 
then,  as  it  were,  eating  away  the  cartilaae. 

Now  I  do  believe  that  if  these  gentle, 
men  had  taken  as  much  pains  as  I  have 
done  to  examine  the  bodies  of  patients 
who  have  died  in  the  early  stage  of  these  dis- 
eases, they  would  have  come  to  a  different 
conclusion.  They  seem  to  have  examined 
the  bodies  of  persons  when  the  disease  was 
in  a  late  stage,  and  when  the  morbid  ap. 
pearances  were  deceptive.  The  first  ques- 
tion is,  are  the  cartilages  vascular  or  are 
thev  not  ?  The  cartilog^s  of  children  are 
undoubtedly  vascular — nobody  can  hesi- 
tate to  admit  that — till  the  period  of 
growth  is  over.  Growth  could  not  take 
place  otherwise.  If  you  cut  the  articular 
cartilage  of  a  growing  child  ^ou  see  the 
vessels,  or  rather  the  sinuses,  in  which  the 
blood  flows  very  distinctly.  The  cartilages 
of  children  resemble  the  cartilages  of 
adults  in  all  essential  circumstances.  Some 
changes  take  place,  as  I  shall  mention  pre- 
sently, but  still  in  all  essential  circum- 
stances they  resemble  each  other.  Merely 
looking  at  the  structure,  you  would  say 
that  if  the  cartilages  of  children  are 
vascular,  those  of  adults  are  vascular  also* 
You  see  in  this  preparation,  and  in  others 
taken  IVom  adult  subjects,  the  alteration 
of  cartilage  into  a  fibrous  structure;  and 
how  could  such  a  morbid  alteration  of 
structure  take  place,  if  the  part  were  not 
organized  ? 

The  epidermis,  or  cuticle,  is  not  or- 
ganised. You  may  have  bad  catide  se- 
creted ;  but  being  once  secreted,  it  does 
not  become  altered  in  quality.  The  nails 
and  the  hair  are  not  organized ;  yon  may 
have  bad  hair  and  bad  nails  secreted,  but 
these  being  once  formed,  they  do  not  alter. 
But  this  preparation  [exhibiting  it] 
and  a  number  of  others,  shew  that 
the  cartilage  does  alter.  It  seems  to 
me  that  this  single  specimen  which 
I  now  hold  in  .my  hand   is   quite   snf** 
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ident  to  prore  the  oi^nixation  of  tlie 
cartilage.  Look  at  the  two  imtellas  in  this 
preparation  ;  the  cartilage  in  one  of  them 
IS  deaily  ondeigoing  a  change  of  «tme- 
tare,  while  in  the  other  it  is  entirely  de- 
strojed  by  aleention.  How  can  this  be 
aoconatea  for,  ezoept  npon  the  supposition 
thait  tfae  cartilage  is  organized  ?  Then  ob- 
serve what  happens  to  cartilage  in  its 
health  J  state  $  how  it  is  exposed  to  friction, 
and  if  there  were  not  a  power  in  cartilage 
ef  regeneration,   how  conld  it  bear  the 

2Dantit¥  of  friction  to  which  it  is  exposed 
uring  life }  Take  the  example  of  a  wild 
animal,  with  its  limbs  in  constant  motion, 
the  cartilage  constantly  exposed  to  frie- 
tioD,  except  during  the  honrs  of  sleep,  yet 
all  this  i^odaces  no  chanre  in  it.  But 
if  there  were  anything  else  there,  an  elastie 
substance,  such  as  caoutchouc,  or  the 
hardest  metal,  as  gold  or  platina,  would  it 
not  be  worn  away?  The  liring^body  is 
snbject  to  the  same  mechanical  laws  as 
dead  matter.  The  fingers  of  a  mechanic 
would  be  worn  out  if  their  oiganization 
did  not  enable  them  to  repair  the  loss  oc- 
casioned by  the  destructire  power  of  fric- 
tion. Are  not  the  articular  cartilages 
placed  under  the  same  circumstances  ? 
How  can  you  explain  their  dnrabilitv,  ex- 
cept by  supposing  them  to  be  endowed 
with  Tital  powers  and  organization  ? 

Ton  cannot  see  blood-vessels  in  the 
healthy  cartilage  of  an  ednit;  but  does 
that  prove  that  vessels  in  it  do  not  exist? 
You  cannot  see  vessels  in  the  ^nsparent 
oomea,  but^bo  doubts  itsrascularity? 

Besides  what  I  have  already  men- 
tioned, it  would  be  easy  to  indicate 
many  o^er  changes  in  cartilage  which  must 
be  reftned  to  oiganiasation  and  vascularity. 
The  cartilage  of  a  young  man  and  the 
cartilage  of  an  old  one  differs  in  many  re* 
Bpeets.  There  is  difference  of  colour,  of 
thickness,  and  consistence,  sufficiently 
marked,  which  cannot  be  the  effect  of 
fHctiott,  which  can  only  be  attributed  to  a 
cbtege  taking  place  in  the  cartilage  itself. 

I  have  already  adverted  to  the  analogy 
between  the  cornea  of  the  eye  and  the 
articular  cartilages.  But  it  may  be  said  that 
in  tfae  oomea  you  have  the  proof  of  its 
being  endowed  with  vessels,  in  its  lia- 
bility  to  inflammation;  and  it  is  ouite 
true  that  in  long-continued  ophthalmia 
yon  may  see  the  blood-vessels  running 
into  the  substance  of  the  cornea,  in- 
jected  with  blood.  But  von  may  see 
Just  the  same  thing  in  the  cartilages 
v»f  tfae  Joints.  I  have  observed  it  distinctly 
ia  many  instances.  Two  or  three  in- 
atances  of  this  are  recorded  in  my  work  on 
Diseases  of  the  Joints.  A  man,  for  ex- 
ample, had  that  scrofulous  disease  of  the 
ankle  which  I  described  in  my  last  lecture, 
llie  castilage  in  some  parts  was  ulcerated , 


in  others  it  was  beginning  to  uloerate. 
Where  it  was  beginning  to  ulcerate  there 
were  red  spots,  into  which  I  could  dis- 
tinctly  trace  blood-vessels  Shooting  from 
the  neighbouring  bo0e,  exactly  correspond- 
ing to  the  blood-vessels  which  shoot  into 
the  transparent  cornea  in  cases  of  oph- 
thalmia. Mr.  Mayo  has  described  a  case 
of  the  same  kind,  and  I  believe  that  in  the 
Museum  of  King's  College  the  specimen 
which  he  met  with  is  preserved,  and  that 
the  vessels  running  iii^to  the  cartilage  are 
seen  injected  with  size  and  vermilion. 
Now  taking  all  these  things  into  consi- 
deration, I  vsally  know  not  how  we  can 
refuse  our  assent  to  these  propositions; 
irst  that    cartilage     is   organized,   and 


secondly  that  cartilage,  like  other  parts 
which  are  organized  and  nossessed  of  vital 
prMMnrties,  is  capable  of  ulceration* 


To  illustrate  the  subject  stiU  further  t— 
In  the  subjeet  from  which  this  drawing 
was  taken,  there  was  an  extensive  absorp- 
tion of  the  cartilages  of  some  of  the  tar- 
sal bones,  the  os  calcis,  the  os  naviculars, 
and  astragalus.  Now  observe  how  the  ab- 
sorption has  taken  place.  In  some  parts 
the  cartilage  has  disappeared  altogether, 
and  the  bony  surface  is  exposed.  In  other 
parts  the  cartilage  is  partially  absorbed ; 
it  is  rendered  thin  and  semitransparent,  so 
that  you  can  see  the  brown  colour  of  the  " 
bone  through  it ;  and  the  absorption  has 
taken  place  on  that  surface  tf  th*  cartilage 
vAieh  it  tcwanU  the  articular  cavity^  tokUe  the 
layer  tewardt  the  bane  remaint  enltre,  and  re- 
taiM  it»  9mtural  adhenon  to  it :  a  fact  quite 
incompatible  with  the  notion  of  its  being 
absorbed  by  the  vessels  of  the  bone  to 
which  it  adheres.  There  was  no  disease 
of  the  soft  parts. 

The  preparation  which  I  now  shew  yon 
is  of  great  interest;  and  in  order  that  yon 
should  understand  its  relation  to  the  pre- 
sef>t  inquiry,  T  must  briefly  explain  the 
patient's  case. 

There  was  a  compound  fracture  of  the 
thigh,  and  a  portion  of  the  femur  was 
sawn  off,  for  not  till  then  could  the  fyac- 
ture  be  reduced.  An  immense  abscess 
formed  in  the  thigh,  near  the  knee-joint, 
but  not  communicating  with  it  The  boy 
sunk  and  died,  and  on  examining  the 
body  we  found  the  large  collection  of 
matter  which  I  mentioned  in  the  thigh. 
The  knee-joint  externally  presented 
no  indication  of  disease ;  there  was 
nothing  the  matter  with  the  synovial 
membrane  or  the  ligaments,  no  effu- 
sion of  pus,  or  serum,  or  lymnh,  in 
the  joint.  All  that  we  could  dis* 
cover  was  the  disappearance  of  the  carti- 
lage.  Now  observe  how  it  has  dis- 
appeared. In  the  centre  the  cartilage 
is  altogether  absorbed,  and  the  bone 
exposed.     Then,    in    some    jmrts,    the 
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cartilage  if  partially  absorbed ;  tbe  sur- 
face of  it  towards  the  cavity  of  the 
joint  having  been  taken  away,  while  that 
which  is  next  to  the  bone  remains  entire, 
and  has  its  natural  adhesion  to  it.  You 
will  see  the  cartilage  in  some  parts  patting 
on  a  peculiar  grooved  appMLrance,  as  if 
you  had  dug  out  a  piece  of  it  with  a 
chisel.  How  could  the  cartilage  be  ab- 
sorbed in  this  case,  except  from  the  action 
of  its  own  vessels? 

Mr.  Key,  in  hisinteresting  paper  on  Ulce- 
ration of  the  Cartilage,has  given  a  drawing 
of  the  knee-joint,  where  the  cartilage  was 
affected  in  this  manner— that  is,  partially 
absorbed  on  the  surface  towards  the  artioa- 
lar  cavity ;  and  this  was  in  a  case  where 
the  original  disease  had  been  inflamma* 
tion  of  tbe  synovial  membrane.  Large 
processes  of  inflamed  inrnovial  membrane 
are  seen  hanging  pendulous  into  tbe  joint, 
and  he  supposes  that  these  pendnlous  pro- 
cesses  of  the  synovial  membrane  came  in 
contact  with  the  different  parts  of  the 
cartilage,  and  were  the  agents  through 
which  the  absorption  of  the  latter  bad 
taken  place. 

Without  entering  into  the  question  as 
to  how  far  this  explanation  is  correct,  as 
applied  to  this  particular  case,  I  may  ob- 
serve that  it  certainly  is  not  applicable  to 
the  cases  of  which  I  have  just  given  you 
the  historv,  an^  more  than  it  is  to  the 
cases  of  ulceration  of  the  cartilage  pub* 
lished  by  Mr.  Mayo  in  the  Medioo-Chiror. 
gical  Transactions ;  in  none  of  which  these 
pendulous  excrescences  of  the  synovial 
membrane  existed. 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  investigation, 
you  will  ask  *<  what  becomes  of  a  joint  of 
which  the  cartiUge  has  been  destroyed  by 
ulceration?"  If  it  be  extensively  destroyed 
without  suppuration,  the  case  may  be 
compared  to  one  of  simple  fracture; 
and  if  there  be  suppuration,  it  may  be 
compared  to  one  of  compound  fracture: 
and  in  either  instance  the  ulcerated  sur- 
faces of  the  bone  come  together  and  ul- 
timately become  united.  Bony  anchylosis, 
however,  takes  place  very  slowly  in  the 
scrofulous  disease  which  I  described  in  the 
last  lecture ;  the  bond  of  union  being  for 
a  very  long  time  nothing  but  a  soft  liga- 
mentous substance.  But  in  other  cases, 
where  tbe  cartilage  is  ulcerated  without 
scrofulous  disease  of  the  bone,  bony  anchy. 
losis  takes  place,  I  believe,  readily  enough. 
There  may,  however,  be  absorption  of  car- 
tilage to  a  considerable  extent,  without  it 
being  followed  by  bony  anchylosis.  I  shewed 
you,  in  tlie  last  lecture,  a  drawing  where 
the  cartilage  had  been  ulcerated  in 
se?eral  parts  of  the  patella  and  condyles 
of  tlie  femur,  in  consei|ucnce  of  inflamma- 
tion of  the  synovial  membrane.  The 
patient  died  a  year  afterwards,  from  dis- 


ease of  the  chest ;  and  on  examining  the 
body  after  death,  I  found  that  where  the 
cartilage  had  been  absorbed,  it  was  re- 
placed by  a  sort  of  ligamentous  membrane. 
You  will  see  the  same  thing  in  this 
preparation,  where  the  cartilages  of  the 
hip  have  been  partially  abeorbed,  and 
replaced  by  a  dense  membrane.  I  cannot 
say  whether  this  substance  ever  is  or  is 
not  converted  into  true  cartilage;  perliape 
it  may  be ;  but  you  know  how  diracult  it 
must  be  to  acquire  any  thing  like  satiafae- 
tory  evidence  on  this  point. 

Treatment  of  Diteases  tf  the  Hip, 
If  you  could  aUoay$  be  exactly  certain  as 
to  the  nature  of  the  disease  m  the  hip- 
joint,  of  course  you  would  be  able  to  apply 
your  remedies  more  precisely  than  you  can 
with  that  sort  of  doubtful  diagnosis  which 
we  are  compelled  to  make  in  some  cases. 
Tbe  diaffuosis  of  diseases  of  the  hip  is 
more  difficult  than  the  diagnosis  of  the 
same  diseases  in  other  joints,  simply  for 
this  rcAson,  that  tbe  hip  is  not  a  super- 
ficial joint,  but  is  covered  by  a  great 
mass  of  muscle,  and  you  cannot  examine 
it  with  the  hand  as  you  can  the  knee,  the 
elbow,  or  the  wrist.  We  are  necessaril/ 
compelled  to  depend  more  upon  the  -his- 
tory which  the  patient  ^ives  of  the  disease 
than  when  the  other  joints  are  affected. 
This  history,  going  back  as  it  oAen  does 
to  a  long  period,  and  in  a  great  number  of 
instances  having  to  be  drawn  from  very 
young  persons,  is  often  not  much  to  be 
depended  upon.  There  are,  however, 
many  cases  of  disease  of  the  hip  in  which 
we  are  able  to  say  at  once  what  kind  of 
disease  exists  in  it;  there  are  others  where 
we  must  give  a  more  doubtful  opinion ; 
but  even  here  a  careful  investigation  will 
generally  enable  us  to  make  such  a  diaa- 
nosis  as  will  be  suificient  to  lay  a  tolerable 
foundation  for  our  practice. 

There  is  one  remedy  which  is  applica- 
ble to  all  cases  of  disease  of  tbe  hip,  and 
this  happens  in  all  of  them  to  be  the  most 
important  part  of  the  treatment,  at  least 
of  the  local  treatment;  and  of  this  I  shall 
speak  first 

If  your  leg  were  inflamed,  and  you  were 
to  rub  it  a  dozen  times  every  day,  would 
you  not  make  the  inflammation  worse? 
If  your  leg  were  ulcerated,  and  you  were 
to  rub  it  in  tbe  same  manner,  would  you 
not  prevent  the  ulcer  from  healing?  nay, 
rather,  would  you  not  make  the  ulcer 
spread?  If  the  hip-joint,  then,  be  in- 
flamed, and  you  move  it  several  times  a 
day,  will  not  tbe  intlamniation  be  kept 
up  ?  If  the  cartilages  or  bones,  or  both, 
are  ulcerated,  and  the  joint  be  moved,  and 
tbe  ulcerated  surfaces  ure  rubbed  against 
each  other,  is  it  out  to  be  ex  {meted  that 
tbe  disease  will  be  aggravated  ?  Have  we 
not  a  right,  under  all  circumstances,  to 
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espeet  that  motion  or  exercise  of  the  hip- 
Joint  will  tend  to  aggniTate  the  disease, 
whatever  it  may  be;  and  that  the  keeping 
of  the  joint  in  a  state  of  perfect  repose  wiQ 
be  a  most  important  part  of  the  treatment 
to  be  employed.  Tn  all  cases  of  affection 
of  the  hip'jotnt,  without  inquiring  into 
the  nature  of  the  disease,  the  first  thing 
that  yoo  haye  to  do  is  to  keep  the  joint  in 
a  state  of  perfect  repose.  This  may  be 
aocomplisli^  in  different  ways.  In  one  of 
the  caaes  now  in  the  hospital  a  quantity 
of  bandage  was  rolled  upon  the  pelyis 
and  the  npper  part  of  the  thigh;  then 
stripes  of  adhesiye  plaster  were  pot  oyer 
the  bandage;  then  other  bandages  were 
applied,  and  other  stripes  of  plaster;  and 
so  on  till  a  great  mass  of  bandage  and 
plaster,  all  sticking  together,  was  fastened 
roond  the  pelyis  and  round  the  upper  part 
of  the  thigh.  This  hw  fixed  the  boy's 
hip- joint  yeiy  firmly,  and  is  yery  nearly 
the  method  whieh  Mr.  Scott,  of  Bromley, 
employs  for  all  diseases  of  the  j  oints.  He, 
indeed,  uses  mercnrial  ointment  spread  on 
lint  under  the  plasters ;  but  this,  I  appre. 
hend,  to  be  perfectly  unnecessary.  The 
good  which  he  attributes  in  diseased  hips 
to  the  ointment,  I  attribute  altogether  to 
the  support  afforded  by  the  plaster  and 
bandage,  forming  a  kind  of  splint,  and 
limiting  the  motion  of  the  joint.  This 
method,  in  the  case  up  stairs,  and  in  a 
number  of  others,  is  prodnctiye  of  very 
good  results.  But  a  still  better  method 
than  this,  In  the  majority  of  cases,  is  that 
of  applying  a  splint  adapted  to  the  hip- 
jointy  tnigh,  and  pelyis,  such  as  are  used 
for  the  knee  and  elbow,  made  of  a  yery 
thick,  hard,  firm,  strong  leather,  prepared 
widiont  oil  or  other  grease.  This  leather  is 
prepared  for  the  purpose,  of  cow's  hide } 
and  the  consequence  is,  that  on  putting  it 
into  water  a  little  below  boiling  heat,  it 
becomes  as  soft  as  wet  brown  paper,  and 
yon  may  cot  it  out  to  any  shape  you 
please,  and  mould  it  to  the  hip,  securing 
it  afterwards  by  a  bandage,  and  learing  it 
to  dry  on.  This  splint  cannot  fail  to  fit 
the  joint,  and  must  therefore  be  easy  to  be 
worn.  Altogether  it  answers  the  purpose 
Teiy  well  when  the  thigh  is  not  much  bent 
on  the  pelyis.  Where,  however,  this  is  the 
case,  it  is  yeiy  difficult  to  adiust  the  splint, 
and  the  nlasters  and  bandages  which  X 
mentioned  just  now  are  preferable.  There 
is  still  another  method  of  fixing  and  sup- 
porting a  diseased  hip,  which  you  will 
•ee  earried  into  effect  in  one  of  the  pa- 
tients np  stain.  The  lad  is  placed  on 
Mr.  Bane's  fracture  or  inralid  bedstead. 
He  lies  then  on  his  back  ;  the  shoulders 
am  raised  bTone  inclined  plane,  the  thighs 
are  raised  by  another,  and  the  legs  are 
rapported  by  a  third ;  to  that  he  lies  on 


three  inclined  planes,  and  cannot  slip  up. 
wards  or  downwards.  The  thigh  is  kept 
at  that  angle  which  is  most  conrenient  to 
the  patient,  and  the  two  limbs  are  placed 
parallel  to  each  other.  Lying  in  this 
manner,  the  patient,  you  perceive,  has  very 
little  motion;  he  can  scarcely  manage  to 
turn,  and  has  no  inducement  to  attempt 
it.  In  this  bedstead  there  is  a  sort  of 
trap-door  beneath,  filled  op  with  a  cushion, 
which  may  be  taken  out  when  necessary, 
and  which  answers  the  purpose  of  a  bed- 
pan, so  that  the  patient  has  his  eracua- 
tidns  without  being  in  the  smallest  degree 
distorbed.  This  method  is  especially  ap- 
plicable to  those  who  have  passed  the  age 
of  childhood,  and  in  whom  the  disease  is 
still  in  its  most  early  stage. 

It  is  of  some  moment  that  you  should, 
before  the  disease  is  yery  far  advanced,  get 
the  limb  into  a  good  position.  A  child 
especially  has  always  a  tendency  to  throw 
one  knee  over  the  other,  and  to  lie  on  one 
side.  The  consequence  is,  that  the  thigh.bone 
gets  twisted  into  an  awkward  posture,  the 
pelyis  and  the  spine  are  also  twisted,  and 
the  whole  figure  is  in  a  state  of  distortion. 
It  matters  not  how  trifling  the  disease 
may  be,  your  first  duty  U)  your  patient  is 
to  make  him  lie  down  at  once.  Take  care 
to  place  liim  with  his  shoulders  a  little 
elevated,  and  his  limbs  parallel  to  each 
other,  and  thus  you  will  prevent  that  ugly 
distortion  of  the  whole  body  which  always 
takes  i)lace  where  these  precautions  are 
neglected. 


NATURE  AND   TREATMENT  OF 
DELIRIUM. 

By  M.  B.  Gallwat,  Esq. 
Ajuiataot-Surgeoa  lUyal  ArtiUcry,  Wpolwlcli. 

[Concluded  from  p.  49.] 

Notwithstanding  all  the  evidence  I 
have  adduced  to  disprove  the  exist, 
ence  of  a  distinct  and  primary  action 
within  the  head  itself,  as  the  excitingr 
cause  of  the  delirium  in  the  form  of 
disease  under  our  notice,  I  am  obliged 
to  admit  the  very  remarkable  and  em- 
barrassing resemblance  that  exists  be- 
tween many  of  the  symptoms  which 
attend  the  inflammatory,  and  opposite, 
or  asthenic,  condition  of  the  brain. 

**  Some  of  the  more  obyious  and  strik- 
ing efiTects  of  loss  of  blood,"  says  Dr. 
Marshall  Hall,  in  bis  treatise  on 
the  Morbid  EfiTects  of  Loss  of  Blood, 
*'  or  those  of  reaction,  are  such  as  to 
suffgest  the  idea  of  increased  action  in 
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•ome  ftjstem,  and  of  increased  aotion  in 
some  of  its  organs,  and  fe  lead  to  an 
erroneous  and  dang^erous  eraplojment 
or  repetition  of  the  lancet,  wnen  a  di- 
rectly opposite  mode  of  treatment  is 
required ;  while  the  state  of  actual  but 
protracted  sinking  freauentiT  resembles 
a  state  of  oppression  or  the  brain,  or  of 
congestion  of  the  lungs,  so  accurateljr, 
as  to  nrompt  the  unwary  practitioner  to 
a  still  more  suddenly  fatal  use  of  the 
lancet." 

«'  The  result  of  this  treatment/'  adds 
the  same  author,  **  is  in  itself  again 
apt  further  to  mislead  us;  for  all  the 
previous  symptoms  are  promptly  and 
completely  reueved ;  and  this  relief,  in 
its  turn,  again  suggests  the  renewed 
use  of  the  lancet." 

In  excessire  arterial  action  within 
the  head,  we  find,  as  prominent  symp« 
toms  of  that  condition,  throbbing  of  the 
carotid  and  temporal  arteries,  great  in- 
tolerance  of  lignt,  as  well  as  of  noise 
and  disturbance  of  eveiy  kind ;  conti- 
nued watchfulness  and  restlessness ;  ra- 
pid and  suspirious  breathing ;  and  the 
pulse,  though  generally  round  and 
tense,  in  some  urgent  cases  is  soft,  irre- 
gular, or  intermitting. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  symptoms  of 
an  opposite  condition  of  the  brain — ex- 
haustion from  loss  of  blood  ;  and  I  can- 
not  do  better,  I  think,  than  quote  from 
one  of  the  many  such  cases  detailed  by 
Dr.  Marshall  Hall,  in  his  treatise  on 
Blood-letting:— 

Mrs.  — ,  having  been  frequently 
and  largely  depleted  for  an  inflamma- 
tion of  the  OS  uteri,  consequent  on  par- 
turition, was  suddenly  affected  *'  with 
extreme  pain  of  the  head,  violent  throb- 
bing of  the  temples,  slight  delirium  and 
sickness,  intolerance  of  light  and  sound, 
feverishness,  and  a  frequent  strong 
pulse."  This  patient  craved  for  brandy, 
and,  being  allowed  it,  was  obviously 
relieved,  and  ultimately  rescued  from 
her  dangerous  condition,  by  the  fur. 
ther  use  of  cordials,  a  mild  diet,  quie- 
tude,  £(c. 

There  are  many  such  cases  to  be  ibund 
in  the  work  I  have  alluded  to,  but  for 
brevity's  sake  I  have  deemed  it  expe- 
dient to  extract  one  that  did  not  involve 
a  very  long  history,  though  very  few 
offer  more  striking  confirmation  of  the 
phenomena  it  is  meant  to  instance. 

As  Dr.  Marshall  Hall  describes  them, 
such  cases  are  attended  with  **  beating 


of  the  temples,  and  a  throbbing  ptAtk  of 
the  head  f  morbid  augmentation  of  the 
energies  and  sensibilities  of  the  brain  ; 
intolerance  of  light,  and  still  more  fre- 
quently of  noise  ;  sometimes  slight,  oc- 
casional W  even  continued  delirium.  The 
action  of  the  heart  and  arteries  is  mor- 
bidly increased,^  and  there  are  great  pal- 
pitation  and  visible  throbbings  of  the 
carotids;  the  patient  is  often  greatly 
alarmed,  and  impressed  with  theleeling 
of  approaching  dissolution ;  the  pulse 
varies  from  100  to  120  or  130,  and  is 
attended  with  a  forcible  jerk  or  bound- 
ing of  the  artery.  The  respiration  fre- 
quent and  hurried  ;  the  skin  sometimes 
hot;  and  there  are  frequently  general 
hurry  and  restlessness." 

Dr.  Marshall,  Hall  in  anoiher  place,* 
makes  these  few  but  impressive  remarks, 
all  bearing  on  the  point  at  issue :— ^'  The 
symptoms  of  exhaustion  with  reaction 
have,  I  aip  persuaded,  frequently  been 
mistaken'  for  those  of  inflammation  or 
other  disease  of  the  head  or  of  the  heart. 
Under  this  impression  recourse  has  fre- 
quently been  had  to  the  further  detrac- 
tion of  blood  by  the  lancet;  and  the 
eflfect  of  this  practice  is  such  as  greatly 
to  impose  upon  the  inexperienced,  for 
all  the  symptoms  are  perhaps  greatly 
relieved." 

The  very  frequent  and  often  jerking 
pulse  attendant  upon  diseases  of  ex- 
haustion, is  well  accounted  for  iu  the 
following  words  of  Dr.  Philip  Wilson, 
taken  from  his  essay  on  the  Nature  of 
Fever : — 

"  It  is  not  difficult  to  perceive  the 
final  cause  of  the  beats  of  the  heart  ge- 
nerally becoming  more  frequent  when 
they  are  enfeebled ;  for  the  feeble  sys* 
tole  not  propelling  the  same  quantity  of 
blood,  or  not  propelling  it  with  the 
same  velocity,  a  more  frequent  syst^ile 
becomes  necessary  in  order  to  aupport  a 
due  vigour  of  circulation." 

The  very  interesting  and  extensive 
nature  of  this  latter  consideration,  viz. 
the  close  resemblance  between  the 
symptoms  of  plethora  and  antemia  of 
the  brain,  may  appear  to  have  drawn  me 
into  too  long  a  digression  from  my  more 
immediate  subiect^-delirium ;  but  I 
think  they  will  not  be  deemed  mia- 
placed,  when  it  is  remembered  that  a 
principal  feature  in  this  paper,  from  the 
beginning,  has  been  to  aoeomit  for  the 
occurrence  of  delirium,  in  very  many 
cases,  on  the  presence  of  a  condition 
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of  the  brain  opposed  to  that  of  excite- 
ment 

Having'  disposed  of  the  form  of  deli* 
rium  peculiar  to  adynamic  or  typhoid 
affections,  I  am  anxious  to  saj  a  word 
on  another  remarkable  and  not  rerj 
frequent  variety  of  it,  inasmuch  as  it  ha« 
lately  oc^rred  to  me  to  witness  a  strik- 
inij*  instance  of  the  same. 

I  was  sent  for  bj  Lord  C,  to  attend 
a  ^inom,  who  was  represented  to  me  as 
being  in  a  state  of  madness  conseauent 
upon  a  fall  on  the  head.  I  founa  him 
in  a  state  of  furious  delirium,  requiring 
the  assistance  of  four  or  6ve  people  to 
keep  him  down  in  his  bed.  From  the 
▼ioleiice  of  his  struggles  it  was  with 
much  difficulty  that  I  was  able  to  exa- 
mine  his  pulse  and  general  condition. 
I  found,  however,  the  former  scarcely 
accelerated,  and  in  character  soft  and 
compressible.  His  features,  too,  did 
not  indicate  the  presence  of  determina- 
tion to  the  bead.  I  learnt,  on  inquiry, 
that  this  man  had  met  with  a  fall  on 
the  bead  a  week  prior  to  the  invasion  of 
bis  present  symptoms,  but  that  no  ill 
consequence  bad  ensued,  and  be  had 
been  able  to  pursue  his  usual  avoca- 
tions up  to  the  day  on  which  I  saw  him. 
That,  on  a  sudden,  without  forewarning^ 
be  had  been  seized  in  the  manner  I 
found  him  in,  and  bad.  been  perfectly 
rational  a  few  minutes  prior  to  the  at- 
tack of  delirium.  I  made  a  careful 
examination  of  the  head,  but  could  de- 
tect no  inequality  in  the  surface  of  the 
cranium ;  nor,  indeed,  was  it  to  be  anti- 
eipated,  from  the  previous  absence  of 
cerebral  symptoms. 

I  have  seklom  felt  more  at  a  loss  to 
act  with  decision  than  in  the  present 
instonce— whether,  in  fact,  the  condi- 
tion of  this  man  required  a  copious 
blood-letting,  or  a  tea-spoonful  ot  lau- 
danum ?  Tne^iircumstance  of  the  long 
interval  that  often  elapses  between  an 
injury  inflicted  on  the  bead  and  the  iur 
vaaion  of  phrenitis,  seemed  to  favour 
tbe  adoption  of  the  former ;  whilst  the 
snddeuness  of  tbe  attack,  and  the  ab- 
sence of  the  usual  symptoms  denoting 
an  inflammatory  state  of  the  brain,  went 
far  to  incline  my  belief  in  the  necessity 
of  tbe  latter. 

A  strait- waistcoat,  however,  being 
oecessaiy,  in  order  that  bis  heaJd  might 
be  shorn  and  his  own  personal  safety 
frovided  for,  I  directed  that  this  mea- 
sure might  be  atoncecanricd  into  effect, 


when  I  would  return  and  examine  the 
case  more  attentively. 

Scarcely  more  than  half  an  hour  had 
elapsed,  when,  on  my  return  to  the 
patient,  I  was  informed  he  had  expired 
a  few  minutes  before.  A  practitioner, 
whom  I  met  in  attendance  on  this  case, 
bad  deemed  it  expedient,  shortly  afiter 
my  departure,  to  oleed  him ;  and  I  m^ 
derstood  that  he  bore  the  depletion  well ; 
but  he  sank  shortly  afterwards,  ex^ 
hausted  bv  the  continued  and  violent 
struggles  he  had  made  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  attack. 

What  was  the  condition  of  the  brain 
giving  rise  to  the  delirium  in  tbe  pre- 
ceding case?  It  may  not  be  easy  to 
answer  this  question  satisfactorily ;  but 
I  very  much  incline  to  the  opinion, 
that  it  waa  not  one  of  inflammation! 
And  I  think,  moreover,  that  I  should  not 
hesitate,  were  I  to  meet  again  with  a 
similar  case,  to  exhibit  a  large  dose  of 
opium  for  its  relief. 

What  surprised  me  not  a  little  here 
was,  tbe  rapid  exhaustion  which  ensued 
upon  the  previous  state  of  almost  atfa- 
letic  violence.  Half  an  hour  before 
death,  he  had  required  the  assistance  of 
bis  wife  and  two  men  to  confine  him  in 
bed.  In  cases  of  hydrophobia  I  had 
witnessed  the  gradual  approach  of  ex- 
haustion consequent  on  along-continued 
state  of  nervous  excitement,  and  believe 
death  in  such  cases  to  be  tbe  immediate 
result  of  tbe  collapse  of  the  system 
engendered  by  a  degree  of  excitement 
it  is  unable  to  support,  decidedly  as 
cause  and  effect,  but  under  such  cir- 
cumstances the  exhaustion  has  been 
slowly  and  gradually  induced.  Whereas, 
in  the  case  of  which  I  hare  given  a 
brief  outline,  it  set  in  without  warning, 
on  a  state  of  violent  exeitement  exist- 
ing but  a  moment  before. 

Van  Rotterdam  mentions  a  somewhat 
similar  case .  of  furioos '  delirium,  sud- 
denly setting  in  at  a  moment's  notice, 
in  which  the  patient  opened  a  window 
and  threw  himself  out  on  tbe  roof  of  a 
house. 

Again,  Dr.  Marshall  HaH,  in  the 
work  I  have  so  often  alluded  to,  relates 
a  case  of  great  interest,  wherein  a  lady, 
having  been  bled  repeatedly  for  abdo- 
minal tenderness  consequent  on  partu- 
rition, and  brought  into  a  passive  but 
debilitated  state,  was  suddenly  thrown 
into  a  state  of  wild  incoherent  de- 
lirium^ through  <'  some  family  oceur- 
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rence  of  a  triflings  nature;  and  after 
a  restless  night,  was  found  next  dajr  in 
the  highest  state  of  excitement,  talking 
incessantly,  screaming  and  struggling, 
with  a  wild  expression  of  countenance, 
and  a  small  rapid  pulse.''  This  pa- 
tient's state  was  not  ameliorated  by 
leeches  to  the  head,  cold  lotion,  &c. ; 
the  delirium,  on  the  contrary,  continued 
"  incessant,  loud,  and  wild,  without  an 
instant's  interruption  for  twelve  hours." 
A  full  glass  of  wine  repeated  every 
hour,  restored  her,  at  the  end  of  the 
fourth,  to  a  state  of  perfect  composure, 
and  she  thoroughly  recovered. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  1  think,  in  this 
case,  that  loss  of  blood  was  the  cause  of 
the  maniacal  state  she  fell  into.  '*  I  am 
persuaded,"  says  Dr.  Hall,  *'  that  loss 
of  blood  is  by  far  the  most  frequent  and 
influential  source  of  delirium  or  mania 
occurring  in  the  puerperal  state." 

I  Jiave  long  neen  convinced  of  this 
myself;  though  it  has  been  my  painful 
lot,  in  two  cases  of  this  nature,  wherein 
I  had  no  voice,  to  remain  a  passive 
spectator  of  the  reapplication  of  the 
lancet  One  of  the  unhappy  patients , 
died  under  the  operation,  because,  per- 
adventure  (as  Dr.  Sangrado  affirmed, 
on  beholding  his  patient  die  under,  the 
repeated  abstraction  of  blood),  because 
*^  oe  had  not  been  blooded  enough." 

There  is  a  form  of  delirium  described 
by  our  English  Hippocrates  (Sydenham,) 
which  seizes  some  people  at  the  very 
point  of  convalescence,  and  wherein  he 
warns  us  "  not  to  apply  here  the  ordU 
tutry  cure  of  delinum ;  it,  on  the  con- 
trary, must  be  cured  by  auiet,  by  tonic 
remedies,  and  generous  aiet ;  since  this 
kind  of  delirium  seems  to  proceed,  not 
from  sanguineous  congestion  in  the  cere- 
bral organ,  but  from^exbaustion  of  the 
vital  energy.  It  is  on  this  accoout  that 
it  is  not  here  necessary  even  to  adminis- 
ter local  bleeding ;  and  if,  *as  it  fre- 
quently happens,  such  subjects  be 
blooded  under  pretence  of  removing  the 
sensation  of  weight  from  the  head,  or 
the  tedious  drowsiness,  the  period  of  re- 
turning vigour  is  retarded,  and  some- 
times an  imbecility  is  induced  for  the 
remainder  of  life." 

Dr.  Bume,  in  his  Treatise  on  the 
Adynamic  Fever,  alludes  to  the  same 
circumstance,  where  he  says,  when  the 
fever  is  on  the  decline,  '*  there  takes 
place  watching,  with  a  peculiar  staring, 
rather  brilliant,  and  observant  eye,  and 


frec^uent  lifting  up  the  head,  as  it  were 
to  lis^n,  and  mild  delirium  ;  the  stroke 
of  the  pulse  is  short,  and  leaves  no  im- 
pression  on  the  Anger,  and  the  artery  is 
very  compressible.  These  signs  must 
not  be  mistaken  for  irritation  or  sub- 
acute inflammation  of  the  brain :  they 
occur  in  patients  who  have  lost  much 
blood ;  they  are  the  result  of  that  loss, 
and  depend  immediately  on  a  defective 
arterial  impulse,  and  defective  supply  of  . 
blood  to  the  brain." 

I  have  hitherto  been  silent  on  that 
variety  of  delirium  so  frequently  occur- 
ring as  the  ofl*spring  of  intemperance ; 
nor  will  the  limits  of  my  paper  allow 
me  to  do  more  than  briefly  allude,  oh 
this  occasion,  to  it,  as  involved  under 
the  subject  I  am  treating  of. 

Delirium  tremens,  indeed,  opens  at 
once  a  fleld  of  too  much  extent,  as 
well  as  one  too  imperfectly  understood, 
to  admit  of  being  summarily  disposed 
of  in  a  few  words.  I  shall,  therefore, 
merely  remark,  en  paitant,  what  I  be- 
lieve  is  now  very  generally  admitted, 
that  the  condition  of  the  brain  giving 
rise  to  it  is  much  more  one  of  exhaus- 
tion  from  previous  over-excitement  than 
of  actual  excitement  in  ipto.  This 
symptom  of  trembling  attendant  upon 
delirium,  was  looketi  upon  as  of  the 
worst  augury,  as  early  even  as  the 
time  of  Hippocrates ;  for  we  find  that 
great  man  himself  averring,  that  **  if 
trembling  accompanies  delirium,  it  is 
constantly  fatal."  And  at  a  later  pe- 
riod, tbe  learned  Stholl  declares  tnat 
such  an  accompaniment  is  **  always 
mortal."  It  is  true  that  we  do  not  go 
quite  io  this  length'  in  our  present  views 
of  the  danger  attending  a  combination 
of  these  two  symptoms ;  although  such 
a  condition  must  always  be  deemed  at 
least  unfavourable. 

Whilst  on  the  subject  of  delirium 
tremens,  I  may  take  the  occasion  to 
mention,  that  a  plan  of  treatment  was 
recently  put  in  practice,  at  tbe  Ordnance 
Hospital,  at  Woolwich,  by  the  sugges- 
tion of  my  friend,  Mr.  Whitfield ;  the 
originality  of  which,  I  believe,  he  has 
every  claim  to.  That  gentleman  pre- 
scribed, in  a  case  of. severe  delirium 
tremens,  the  tartar  emetic,  in  conse- 
Guence  of  the  success  he  had  met  with 
m>m  its  use  in  a  tropical  climate.  He 
believed  that  he  had  there  established 
its  superiority  over  tbe  opium  and  stimu- 
lant •plan,  in  tranquillizing  the  nervous 
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tjsten,  and  succeeded  with  this  remedy 
when  other  means  had  failed.  In  the 
present  instance  he  bef^an  with  a  g^ain 
ewer  J  hour,  which  seemed  at  first  to 
quiet  the  sjrstem.  It  was  soon  increased 
to  two  grains,  and  subsequently  to  three ; 
but  now  its  action  on  the  skm  and  sto- 
mach, when  pushed  to  this  extent, 
oblitfed  him  to  discontinue  the  remedy. 
Mr.  Whitfield  then  substituted,  for  the 
emetic  tartar,  camphor  and  opium,  un- 
der which  treiftment  the  symptoms  were 
rapidly  subdued.  Still  he  declares  that 
the  failure  of  his  remedy  in  this  in- 
stance will  by  no  means  discourage 
him  from  having^  recourse  to  its  use  on 
future  occasions:  and  though  1  am 
very  far  from  being  a  convert  to  his 
▼lews  on  the  subject,  I  must  admit  that 
the  safety  of  the  retnedy,  as  applied  to 
the  disease  in  question,  has  been  fully 
established  by  him  ;  as  was  also  its 
tolerance  in  the  dose  of  two  grains  every 
hour :  a  large  amount,  indeed,  of  the 
medicine,  had  the  system  even  been 
fortified  by  inflammatory  action ! 

Before  I  take  leave  altogether  of  my 
sabject,  I  would  beg  leave  to  remark, 
in  reference  to  the  great  question  at 
issue — is  the  brain  the  seat  of  inflamma- 
tory action,  or  is  it  not,  during  the  ex- 
istence of  certain  questionable  symp- 
toms during  life? — that  how  much  so- 
ever  it  may  continue  to  be  matter  of 
doubt  if  the  patient  lives,  I  agree  en- 
tirely with  Laennec,  that  it  can  no 
lunger  continue  a  mystery  should  the 
case  aflTord  a  post-mortem  inspection.  I 
think  him  justified,  I  say,  in  his  opinion, 
that  as  a  general  and  constant  rate,  the 
deposition  of  a  new  product,  such  as  pus 
or  coagulated  lymph,  is  the  only  ge- 
nuine or  incontestible  proof  of  the  pre- 
vious existence  of  inflammation.  The 
same  opinion  is  entertained  and  strongly 
inculcated  by  Dr.  Biime,  in  his  Trea- 
tise on  the  Adynamic  Fever ;  in  which 
are  contained  some  excellent  practical 
remarks,  under  the  bead  Delirium. 

**  Upon  the  whole,"  says  Dr.  Hall, 
**  it  seems  highly  probable  that  a  cer- 
tain balance  of  the  circulation  of  the 
brain  is  necessary  for  the  healthy  con- 
dition of  the  functions ;  that  they  are 
equally  impeded  by  the  interruption 
which  takes  place  in  apoplexy,  and  the 
diminished  impulse  which  occurs  in 
these  opposite  conditions.  What,  in- 
deed,  is  syncope,  but  an  abolition  of 
sense  and   motion  ?    It  is  preceded  by 
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giddiness,   tinnitus    aorium,    and   im- 

E aired  vision;  and  is  accompanied  by 
lindness,  dilated  pupil,  perfect  insensi- 
bility, and  not  unfrequently  passes  into 
convulsion.  It  difiers,  then,  from  apo- 
plexy, chiefly  or  entirely  in  the  state  of 
the  general  circulation";  the  symptoms 
accompanying  the  two  affections  being 
remarkabfjr  similar,  and  the  eflect  upon 
the  sensorial  functions  almost  entirely 
the  same." 

"Some  phjrsiologists,"  says  Hunter, 
''  will  have  it,  that  the  stomach  is  a 
mill ;  others  that  it  is  a  fermenting  vat ; 
others,  again,  that  it  is  a  steiV-pan : 
but  in  my  view  of  the  matter,  it  is  nei- 
ther a  mill,  a  fermenting-vat,  nor  a 
stew.pan — but  a  stomach,  gentlemen  ; 
a  stomach !" 

Precisely  so  is  it  with  the  brain.  It 
may  be  the  seat  of  the  soul,  of  the 
senses,  or  what  not ;  but  it  is  after  all  a 
brain,  and  nothing  but  a  brain  ;  and,  as 
such,  is  subject  to  the  same  laws  which 
regulate  the  other  material  organs  of 
our  system.  It  may  be  excited  by 
causes  which  increase  the  circulation 
within  it,  or  depressed  by  others  which 
exhaust  its  energy  ;  and  though  we  are 
as  yet  but  imperfectly  acquainted  with 
its  physiology,  and  are  unable  to  ac- 
count for  some  anomalous  symptoms 
it  occasionally  presents  to  our  notice,  we 
must  ever  bear  in  mind  that  its  beauti- 
ful mechanism  is  compiled  out  of  pre- 
cisely the  same  elements  as  all  the 
other  parts  of  our  body,  and  may  na- 
turally,  therefore,  be  suspected  of  being 
subject  to  the  same  diseases  ;  the  variety 
in  the  symptoms  of  some  of  them  de- 
pending,  no  doubt,  on  the  peculiarity  of 
Its  circulation  and  the  delicacy  of  its 
own  texture. 

Let  us  not,  also,  in  our  views  of  some 
of  its  most  complicated  diseased  con- 
ditions, be  led  on  too  far  by  established 
theories  ;  which,  though  always  excel- 
lent, as  great  land-marks  to  the  phy- 
sician, are  occasionally  found  to  be 
treacherous  beacons  when  too  closely 
followed.  "  Human  experience,"  says 
Dr.  Johnson,  **  which  is  constantly 
contradicting  theory,  is  the  great  test  of 
truth."  And  Oelsus  reminds  us,  that 
even  medicine  obeys  no  invariable  laws : 
*'  Nulla  perpetua  pnecepta  medicina 
recipit." 
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NEW  METHOD  OF  TREATING 
BURNS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 

Sir, 
In  the  year  1831  you  did  me  the  favour 
to  admit  a  paper  of  mine  to  a  place  in 
the  Gazette,  proroal^atinf^  a  new 
method  of  treating'  burns.  I  am  now 
induced  to  request  you  will  also  insert 
the  following*  paper  on  the  same  sub- 
ject, when  you  can  afford  space.  It 
details  the  circumstances  which  first 
fifave  rise  to  the  idea  of  curing*  burns 
without  the  intervention  of  suppuration; 
and  I  sincerely  hope  its  perusal  will 
induce  many  of  the  profession  to  try  the 
plan  there  huggested,  which  I  feel  con- 
fident will  not  disappoint  their  expec- 
tations. In  princiiue  it  is  analog'ous  to 
M.  Velpeau*s,  only  it  is  more  fully 
carried  out,  and,  under  favourable  cir- 
cumstances altogether  prevents  suppu- 
ration, while  his  plan  only  diminisnes 
it. —I  remain,  sir. 

Your  obedient  servant, 
Edward  Greenhow,  M.D. 
North  Shield!,  Sept.  ]«88. 

The  most  various  and  opposite  modes 
of  practice  have  been  adopted  in  the 
treatment  of  bums:  while  one  party  has 
advocated  the  use  of  cold  and  sedative 
applications,  another  has  extolled  the 
efficacy  of  stimulating*  ones ;  and  al- 
though, doubtless,  much  depends  upon 
the  nature  and  extent  of  the  injury, 
nevertheless  there  seems  to  be  a  want  of 
some  sound  principle  of  practice,  which, 
when  once  established,  might  be  mo- 
dified according  to  the  exigencies  of 
each  individual  case. 

Professor  Velpeau,  in  an  excellent 
memoir,  published  in  the  *'  Revue 
Medicate  Frangaise  et  Etrangere/'  for 
June,  1835,  takes  a  review  of  the  efiectof 
the  different  modes  of  treating*  burns,  of 
which  injury  he  recognizes  four  de- 
fifrees:  the  first  comprises  simple  rube- 
faction,  the  second  vesication,  the  third 
the  destruction  of  the  rete  muscosom 
and  first  layer  of  the  true  skin,  and  the 
fourth,  where  apart  of  the  whole  thick- 
ness of  the  skin  is  converted  into  an 
eschar. 

The  merits  of  various  remedies  for 
burns  are  examined  in  relation  to  these 
degrees ;  but  it  is  unnecessary  to  notice 
these,  with  the  exception  of  a  new  plan 


adopted  by  M.  Velpeau,  whioh  i# 
equally  applicable  to  each  of  the  four 
degrees  ot  bums;  and  this  plan  is  to 
apply  straps  of  diachylon  plaister  around 
the  injured  limb,  precisely  in  the  man- 
ner recommended  by  Baynton,  many 
years  ago,  in  the  treatment  of  ulcers. 
This  plan  M.  Velpeau  has  found  emi- 
nently successful,  the  dressing*  only  re- 
(^uiring^to  be  renewed,  if  the  suppura- 
tion is  profuse,  every  second  day;  other- 
wise every  third  or  fourth  day  is  sufii- 
cient.  No  doubt  this  plan  has  the  efifect 
of  materially  diminishing  suppuration, 
by  making  a  g^entle  and  equal  pressure 
.upon  the  injured  parts,  and  also  by 
excluding  the  atmospheric  air.  In  these 
respects  it  bears  a  close  relation  tp 
a  plan  which  I  have  pursued  most  suc- 
cessfully for  many  years,  a  short  notice 
of  which  appeared  in  the  London  Me- 
dical Gazette,  in  October  1831,  which 
plan,  in  many  instances,  has  the  eflect 
of  healing  bums  by  the  first  intention, 
without  the  intervention  of  suppuration, 
and  where  from  circumstances  it  does 
not  entirely  accomplish  this,  it  very  con- 
siderably diminishes  the  suppurating^ 
surface,  and  in  all  cases  prevents  the 
cicatrizations  forming  bridles,  which 
under  other  modes  of  treatment  so  often, 
produce  contractions  of  the  limbs  and 
disfigurement  of  the  countenance.  But 
before  I  proceed  to  detail  this  mode  of 
treatment,  it  may  not  be  uninteresting* 
to  state  the  circumstances  which  first 
sug'g'ested  the  idea  of  curing  burns  by 
the  first  intention. 

It  is  somewhat  more  than  twenty-fi^e 
years  since  I  was  consulted  for  a  boy, 
who  had  fallen  with  both  his  arms  into 
a  kettle  of  boiling  pitch :  the  agony  he 
sufiTered  at  first  was  extreme,  but  as  the 
pitch  became  cool,  so  did  the  pain 
abate.  Upon  examination  I  found  his 
hands  thickly  coated  with  pitch,  whi<^h 
also  had  found  its  way  up  the  jacket 
sleeves,  and  probably  also  through  the 
texture  of  the  cloth  ;  at  all  events,  the 
sleeves  from  the  wrists  almcist  to  the 
shoulders  were  firmly  g*lued  to  the  arms 
in  a  solid  compact  mass:  the  pitch  on  the 
bands  after  much  trouble  was  got  oflf  by 
the  free  use  ofsp.  terebintliins,  and  they 
were  dressed  with  Ung.  Resin.  Flav. 
cum  01.  Terebinth  ;  but  with  the  arms  I 
could  do  nothing.  After  vainly  attempt- 
ing to  dissolve  the  hardened  mass  I 
abandoned  it  in  despair,  by  no  means 
easy  as  to  the  result  of  leaving*  it  alone : 
however,  he  made  little  complaint  of  the 
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vni8»  and  in  the  meantime  the  bands 
sappurated  copiously,  slout^hs  separated , 
granalations  rose,  and  skin  began  to 
Ibrm  in  various  points.  It  was  now  three 
weeks  since  the  accident,  and  there  had 
been  no  appearance  of  dischar^  from 
the  arms,  no  oflfensiTe  smell-^nothing,  in 
fact,  to  indicate  that  any  process  was 

Eing^  on :  at  the  end  of  that  period, 
wever,  I  was  delig'hted  to  find  the 
sleeres  of  the  jacket  beg'in  to  loosen, 
and  detach  themselves  from  the  arms, 
and  in  two  or  three  days  more  I  was 
enabled  to  rip  them  up  and  remove  them 
altoffetber,  when  to  my  surprise  I  found 
the  arms  perfectly  healed,  and  covered 
with  a  new  skin,  whereas  the  bauds 
were  not  entirely  healed  until  a  month 
afterwards:  on  closely  examining^  the 
jaeket-sleeves  there  was  found  adhering^ 
to  them  a  substance  resemblinf^  thin 
leather,  which  I  could  not  doubt  was  a 
slouch,  which  had  separated  from  the 
arms :  and  this  had  taken  place,  and  the 
whole  healing-  process  had  been  accoiii. 
plished,  without  the  intervention  of  sup- 
puration. 

This  case  made  a  great  impression 
upon  my  mind,  and  I  endeavoured  to  de- 
vise plans  for  imitating*  the  coating  of 
pitch,  which  had  so  wonderfully  healed 
the  bum  which  it  had  itself  occasioned. 
In  talkini^  the  case  over  with  a  friend, 
in  Newcastle,  who  was  largely  eng-aged 
in  attendance  upon  collieries,  in  which 
cases  of  bums  were  of  frequent  occur- 
rence, we  agreed  that  on  the  first  occa- 
sion that  presented  itself,  instead  of 
dressini^,  as  we  had  been  accustomed, 
with  Ung.  Resin.  Flav.  cum  01.  Tere- 
binth, spread  upon  lint,  to  use  the  same 
ointment,  melted  over  the  fire,  and  ap- 
plied with  a  brush  or  bunch  of  feathers, 
so  as  to  form  a  complete  coating 
over  the  burnt  surface.  It  was  not 
longf  before  an  opportunity  presented 
itself  of  trying  tnis  plan  upon  an 
extensive  scale,  for  not  many  days 
afterwards  the  friend  above  mentioned 
was  summoned  to  a  colliery  where 
an  explosion  had  taken  place,  and 
twentv-nine  individuals,  men  and  boys, 
were  brought  up,  all  of  them  more  or 
less  burnt,  and  many  of  them  exten- 
siveJy  and  severely ;  all  the  brushes  and 
feathers  of  the  villa^  were  imniedi- 
ately  called  into  requisition,  and  with 
the  assistance  of  the  relatives  of  the  suf- 
ferers, in  a  very  short  space  of  time  they 
were  all  thickly  coated  with  the  oint- 
ment, they  aniformly  expressed  them- 


selves as  much  relieved,  and  they  expe- 
rienced none  of  the  rigors,  so  distressing 
after  a  burn,  and  the  certain  prelude 
to  suppuration.  The  assistants  were 
strictlj|r  enjoined  to  preserve  the  perfect 
integrity  of  the  coating,  by  renewing 
it  as  often  as  it  became  necessary,  and 
the  men  themselves  were  cautioned  to 
move  as  little  as  possible,  that  ther 
plight  avoid  rubbing  off  the  coating.  It 
is  unnecessary  to  dwell  long  upon  these 
cases.  Tliey  all  recovered;  many  of 
them  without  the  slightest  suppuration 
taking  place,  and  others  having  it  take 
place  only  in  a  very  nartial  degree;  and 
although  the  faces  of  some  of  them  were 
severely  burnt,  no  suppura^on  took 
place  in  any  one  of  them ;  and  it  was 
only  in  places  where  friction  could  not 
altogether  be  avoided  that  suppuration 
took  place  at  all,  and  on  those  parts 
where  sloughs  necessarily  formed,  in 
consequence  of  the  depth  of  the  injury, 
the  sloughs  peeled  off  like  pieces  of 
shrivelled  leatner,  as  the  surface  skinned 
beneath  them. 

The  result  of  these  cases  was  most 
satisfactory,  establishing  not  only  the 
possibility  of  healing  burns  without 
suppuration,  but  also  that  this  was  ac- 
complished in  a  much  shorter  period  than 
could  have  been  effected  by  anv  other 
mode  of  treatment,  and  also  that  tlie  con- 
stitutional irritation  bore  no  comparison 
to  what  it  would  have  done  had  there 
been  a  large  suppurating  surface:  in 

Eoint  of  fact,  many  of  these  men  were 
urned  so  extensively,  that  had  sup- 
puration taken  place,  the  probability  is, 
that  the  system  would  have  sustained  a 
shock  which  would  have  proved  fatal. 

Since  the  period  at  which  this  oc- 
curred I  have  pursued  the  same  plan  in 
the  treatment  of  burns,  and  every  suc- 
ceeding year  has  served  but  the  more  to 
convince  me  of  the  advantages  it  pos- 
senses ;  and  the  friend  I  before  alluded 
to  never  employed  any  other  mode  of 
treatment  up  to  the  end  of  his  life.  This 
plan  aiso,  like  M.  Velpeau's,  is  applica- 
ble to  any  of  the  four  deg-rees  of  ourns  ; 
and  where  it  is  desirable  to  make  the 
coating-  of  a  firmer  consistence,  it  is 
easily  accomplished  by  the  addition  of 
a  little  bees*  wax  or  resin  to  the  vessel 
in  which  the  ointment  is  melted. 

Within  the  last  few  weeks  J  have 
seen  the  case  of  a  female  who  set  fire  to 
her  cap,  which,  together  with  her  necker- 
chief, were  entirely  consumed,  leaving^ 
her  face,  neck,  throat,  and  part  of  the 
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breast,  very  severely  burfit.  Sbe  was 
treated  accordin)^  to  the  above  plan  ; 
and  although,  from  the  depth  of  the 
injury,  several  f^loughs  formed  both 
upon* the  face,  neck,  and  ears,  yet  not 
tne  slightest  suppuration  took  place, 
and  the  whole  surface  healed  without 
leaving  a  vestige  to  indicate  that  sucb 
an  accident  had  ever  occurred. 


ANALYSES  andNOTICESof  BOOKS. 


"  L*Aatenr  fte  tae  k  alloDger  ce  que  le  lecteur  tc 
kue  k  abr^ger."— D'Albmbbrt. 


The  Spas  of  Germany.  By  A.  B. 
Granville,  M.D.F.K.S.&C.  Second 
Edition.  London,  1838.  8vo.pp.516, 
and  Iviii.  With  39  Illustrations  and 
Maps. 

[Concluded  from  page  21.] 

The  Wildbad  water  is  very  soft  and 
pure,  containing  only  one  grain  of  solid 
matter  in  a  pint,  according  to  Stauden 
Mayer;  and  three  and  a  half,  according 
to  the  more  recent  analysis  of  Drs.  Sig- 
wort  and  Weiss.  Of  this,  common  salt 
forms  one  half,  after  which  come  the 
carbonate  and  sulphate  of  soda,  and  the 
sulphate  of  potash,  carbonate  of  lime, 
and  carbonate  of  magnesia.  Some  che- 
mists have  also  found  very  slight  traces 
of  iron,  together  with  indications  of  a 
little  animal  and  bituminous  matter. 

Liebenzell,  which  is  in  the  kingdom 
of  Wiirtemberg,  at  no  great  distance 
from  Wildbad,  possesses  two  cold,  or  ra- 
ther tepid  springs,  the  one  having  a 
temperature  of  77^,  the  other  semewhat 
lower.  In  chemical  composition  it  re- 
sembles tbe  Wildbad  water,  but  the 
quantity  of  solid  matter  is  greater*. 

These  waters  are  heated,  but  that  of 
the  lower  well  is  employed  by  many  in 
its  nataral  state. 

**  I  have  been  assured  that  these  baths 
bave  been  found  very  useful  in  scrofu- 
lous diseases,  and  in  consumption j  ac- 
companied with  tubercles  ;  in  which 
latter  condition  of  the  lungs,  it  is  said 
that  the  exhalation  of  tbe  surrounding 
iir  forests  is  also  particularly  serviceable. 
In  hsemorrbages  of  all  sorts,  such  as 

•  At  ]>.  75,  the  quantity  of  solid  lagredfcDU  In 
a  pint  is  stated  to  be  43  grains,  but  from  the  quan- 
tities given  in  the  teble  at  the  end  of  the  work, 
this  would  sppear  to  be  a  misprint  for4'8. 


Spitting  of  blood,  habitual  bleeding 
from  the  nose,  or  from  hoemorrboidal 
vessels,  as  also  where  the  natural  ex- 
cretion of  blood  is  too  profuse,  the  Lie- 
benzell  waters  have  acquired  a  well- 
merited  celebrity ;  and  so  far  they 
differ  essentially  from  the  Wildbad 
waters,  as  I  have  shewn  in  the  pre- 
ceding chapter.  Used  both  inw^ardly^ 
and  as  baths,  they  have^  of  late  years, 
performed  some  striking  cures,  in  cases 
of  morbid  sensibility  of  the  stomach  and 
intestinal  canal,  and  have  removed  at- 
tacks of  neuralgia,  or  tie,  dependent  on 
that  condition  of  the  digestive  organs." 
^(P.76). 

Deinach,  a  village  situated  in  the 
heart  of  the  Black  Forest,  five  Enfj^lish 
miles  from  Wildbad,  possesses  two  kinds 
of  cold  mineral  springs,  one  being  a 
carbonated  saline  water,  and  the  other  a 
carbonated  chalybeate.  The  latter  is 
very  strong ;  "  its  taste  is  so  intensely 
stvptic,  that  it  may  be  compared  to  that 
which  is  lefl  behind  on  the  tongue  of  a 
school-boy  who  wipes  an  inky  pen  with 
his  mouth."-(P.  78). 

The  temperature  of  all  the  springs  is 
about  46*^.  Besides  its  efficacy  in  dys- 
pepsia,  Deinach  has  long  been  cele- 
brated for  the  cure  of  insane  patients, 
and  several  of  that  class,  "  including 
hypochondriacal  and  melancholic  per- 
sons, were  in  the  course  of  cure  at  tbe 
time  I  visited  the  springs.'' — (P.  7&). 

Cannstadt  is  a  village  distant  only 
two  English  miles  from  Stuttgart,  so 
that  the  invalid  may  live,  if  he  prdfers 
it,  at  the  capital  of  Wiirtembei^,  and 
drive  or  walk  daily  to  the  healitur 
spring.  The  principal  spring,  which  is 
tnat  called  tne  Sulzrainquelie^  con- 
tains, in  sixteen  ounces  of  water,  nine- 
teen grains  and  a  half  of  common  salt, 
seven  grains  and  three-fourths  of  Glan^ 
ber,  and  nearly  twice  that  quantity 
of  Epsom  salts,  besides  carbonate  of 
lime,  A  of  a  grain  of  carbonate  of  iron, 
and  one  volume  and  <Mi  of  carbonic  acid 
gas.  According  to  Morstatt,  the  tem- 
perature is  from  fifteen  to  sixteen  de* 
grees  of  Reaumur  (66''  of  Fahrenheit). 

Boll,  the  remaining  watering.place 
belonj^ing  to  this  group,  is  twenty.five 
Enf^hsh  miles  from  Stuttgart  The 
spnng  is  a  cold  sulphureous  one.  "  The 
water  rises  through  a  soil  consisting  of 
bituminous  marl  and  a  species  of  sul- 
phureous gravel.  It  has  a  temperature 
of  54^  of  Fahrenheit,  and  its  predomi- 
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Aant  saline  coDstttueDts  are  Glauber 
salt,  and  the  carbonates  of  lime,  soda, 
and  maornesia.  There  are  traces  of 
iron  and  mangfanese,  and  likewise 
strong  indication  of  the  presence  of 
bitumen.  Of  its  gaseous  contents  car- 
bonic acid  is  the  most  prominent ;  next 
in  quantity  is  azote;  and  lastly,  sul- 
phuretted hvdrogen.  From  long  expe- 
rience it  has  been  found  that  Boll 
proves  of  essential  service  in  diseases  of 
the  skin,  psora,  and  other  deturpating 
eomplaints.  Nocturnal  pains  m  the 
bones  from  erotic  diseases,  carious  ul- 
cers of  the  legs,  contraction  of  the 
Kmbs,  and  lameness,  have  been  cured 
IB  so  manj  instances  bj  the  application 
of  this  water,  that  its  reputation  in  these 
respects  is  undoubted,  and  of  long 
standing.  As  a  depurative  of  the  blood 
when  in  a  vitiated  state,  I  should  consi- 
der the  mineral  water  of  Boll,  taken 
internalljr,  capable  of  producing  the 
most  happy  results.  This  view  of  its 
virtues,  which  I  formed  on  a  serious 
consideration  of  its  composition,  induced 
me  to  recommend  it  to  an  officer  in  the 
Wurtemberg  army,  who,  such  was  the 
ill  condition  of  his  blood,  could  neither 
bear  a  scratch,  nor  the  slightest  cut  of 
bis  skin,  without  suffering  from  fester- 
ing sores,  which  would  continue  open 
and  angry  for  several  weeks.  This  pe- 
culiar sute  had  been  brought  about, 
partly  by  high  living,  and  partly  by 
early  debauchery."— (Pp.  85-6  ) 

He  was  cured  in  two  months,  but 
complained  of  the  nastiness  of  the 
water. 

The  whole  eatablishment  at  Boll  be- 
longs  to  the  crown,  and  the  cheapness 
of  rooms  and  baths  is  quite  astounding. 
The  rent  of  a  bed -room  varies  from  one 
to  three  florins  a  week ;  that  is,  from 
twenty  pence  to  five  shillings.  A  bath 
in  a  private  room  is  about  a  shilling, 
and  half  that  sum  on  the  ground  floor. 
A  very  sensible  man,  a  native  of  Wiir- 
temberg,  and  well  acquainted  with  the 
English  nation,  said  to  Ur.  Granville : — 
*'  If  an  English  family,  coming  hither, 
will  put  up  with  table,'  wine,  hours,  and 
amusements,  as  they  find  them,  they 
may  live  comfortably  and  excessively 
cheap;  bat  if  they  mean  to  introduce 
English  fashions  and  English  manners, 
tbe^  will  have  to  pay  and  smart  for 
their  whims,  and  yet  miss  many  of  the 
comforts  to  which  they  are  accustomed 
at  home."— (P.  88.) 


The  next  group,  the  Saltzburghian 
Spas,  consists  of  two  only,  Gastein  and 
Hof  Gastein,  situated  about  eighty.five 
English  miles  south  of  Saltzburg. 
Gastein  lies  in  a  mountainous  region, 
more  than  3000  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  and  possesses  four  principal 
springs,  whose  temperature  varies  from 
lid""  to  U8i*».  The  diseases  in  which 
Gastein  has  shewn  its  powers  are  nearly 
the  same  as  those  cured  by  Wild  bad, 
Hof  Gastein  is  a  village  which  receives 
the  superfluous  and  overflowing  visitors 
of  Gastein.  Want  of  room  compels  us 
to  pass  on  without  noticing  our  author's 
well-written  discussion  of  the  merits  of 
these  waters;  but  we  will  just  mention 
one  merit  of  the  place  itself,  which 
some  of  our  readers  will  not  be  slow  to 
appreciate :  it  is  not  so  hacked  as  many 
of  the  German  watering-places  are. 
An  Englishman,  savs  Sterne,  docs  not 
travel  to  see  Englisnmen ;  but  at  many 
of  these  Spas  the  crowd  of  British  men 
is  quite  overpowering;  at  Gastein,  on 
the  contrary,  at  least  for  the  present, 
the  great  majority  are  not  subjects  of 
Queen  Victoria. 

The  Bohemian  Spas  form  the  fourth 
group,  and  are  seven  in  number,  con- 
sisting of  Carlsbad,  Marienbad,  Egrd, 
Pullna,  Saidschiitz,  Seidlitz,  and  Top- 
litz. 

'*  Carlsbad,"  savs  Uufeland,  ^'  is  a  re- 
markable  example,  that  what  has  real 
intrinsic  worth  is  superior  to  all  changes 
of  time,  fashion,  and  theory.  Un- 
pleasant in  taste,  without  the  immediate 
enlivening  powers  of  the  carbonated 
waters,  not  promising  much,  according 
to  chemical  analysis,  and  having  a 
purgative  quality,  consequently  neither 
attractive  to  the  senses,  nor  through 
the  importance  of  its  ingredients,  but 
rather  of  late  years  opposing  the  pre- 
dominant theory,  it  has  yet  unalterably 
maintained  its  great  reputation,  for  a 
very  simple  reason*— it  cured  patients 
whom  no  other  remedy  could  cure,  and 
that  in  spite  of  theory.  And  thus  it 
will  ever  be  the  case  :— '  Opiuionum 
commenta  delet  dies,  naturae  judicia 
confirmat.*  "— (Hufeland,  p.  137-8.) 

He  said  the  same  thing  to  our  author 
some  years  ago  at  Berlin :  when  he 
asked  the  reason  of  the  undiminished 
celebrity  of  Carlsbad,  Hufeland  replied, 
*^  C'est  qu'il  gu^rit  dcs  maux  rebelles  i 
tout  autre  moyen  curatif,"— (Granville, 
p.  248.) 
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The  principal  spring  is  called  the 
Sprudet,  and  its  temperature  is  167^. 
*'  Its  prominent  chemical  character  is 
that  of  containing  a  large  proportion  of 
soda  in  three  different  states  of  combi- 
nation, namely,  as  Glauber  salt,  car- 
bonate of  soda,  and  common  $altJ**'^ 
(P.  223.) 

According  toBcrze1ius,of  31^  grains 
of  solid  matter  in  a  pint  of  the  water, 
28  are  sodaic  sails.  More  recent  ana- 
lysts have  discovered  iodine,  bitumen, 
a  kind  of  organic  soapy  substance,  and 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas;  but  the 
first  and  last  of  these  Dr.  Granville  con- 
siders doubtful. 

The  waters  of  Carlsbad,  says  our 
author,  ^'  exert  their  principal  sanative 
action, — 1st,  on  all  chronic  affections 
which  depend  on  debility  of  the  di- 
gestive organs,  accompanied  by  the  ac- 
cumulation of  improper  secretions ; 
2ndly,  on  all  obstructions,  particularly 
of  the  abdomen,  which,  as  Bccher,  the 
oracle  of  Carlsbad,  observes,  they  re- 
solve and  disperse ;  3rd1y,  on  the  acri- 
mony of  the  blood,  which  they  correct, 
alter,  and  evacuate,  or  drive  towards 
the  extremities  of  the  body ;  4lhly,  on 
calculous  and  gravelly  deposits ;  5thly, 
on  many  occult  and  serious  disorders, 
the  nature  of  which  is  not  readily  ascer- 
tained until  after  the  partial  use  of  the 
waters,  such  as  tic  douloureux,  spasms, 
rheumatism,  and  gouU" — (P.  249.) 

Dr.  Granville  observes  that  nearly 
two-thirds  of  the  diseases  to  which  man 
in  his  civilized  state  is  subject,  in  a 
chronic  and  often  painful  form,  may  be 
relieved  by  these  waters.  Among[  the 
diseases  in  which  his  own  experience 
warrants  him  in  recommending  them, 
he  mentions  those  engorgements  of  the 
spleen,  and  that  distended  state  of  its 
vessels,  which  he  asserts,  and  probably 
with  justice,  to  be  more  common  in 
women,  especially  of  the  higher  classes, 
than  medical  men  appear  to  be  aware  of. 

The  Rev.  C.  E.  Hutchinson,  whose 
narrative  of  a  recovery  from  tic  doulou- 
reux we  noticed  about  three  months 
a^o,  has  written  a  letter  to  Dr.  Gran- 
ville, in  which  he  seems  much  nettled 
with  our  doubts  as  to  the  cause  of  his 
cure.  He  says  the  reviewer  denounces 
all  that  he  has  said  as  false.  This  is  a 
sad  mistake  of  the  reverend  layman  ; 
the  reviewer  merely  supposed  him  to  be 
in  error— in  well-meaning,  excusable 
error.    We  would  bet  a  copy  of  the  Ga- 


zette against  one  of  Mr.  Hutchinson's 
pam])hlet  (large  odds  these)  that  nine- 
teen dispassionate  persons  out  of  twenty 
will  take  part  with  us,  and  not,  as  Dr. 
Granville  has  done,  with  the  angiy 
narrator. 

In  some  cases,  of  course,  these  power- 
ful waters  are  contra-indicated :— "  Let 
him  who  labours  under  hectic  fever,  in- 
cipient phthbis,  or  dropsy,  avoid  Carls- 
bad, for  it  would  hasten  his  end."— 
Hufeland,  p.  164. 

We  would  willingly  linger  awhile 
over  the  agreeable  and  instructive  pages 
of  Dr.  Granville ;  but  this  review  has 
already  overstepped  the  usual  limits  of 
our  notices.  We  must  therefore  break 
off  abruptly,  and  pass  over  Toplitz  and 
Egra,  which  with  Carlsbad,  says  Hufe- 
land, form  the  Bohemian  Kleiblatt,  or 
trefoil ;  nor  must  we  speak  of  the  glo- 
rious Kursaal^  at  Briickenau,  nor  Ma- 
rienbad,  the  Garden-Spa,  nor  Set- 
ters with  its  million  of  exported  jugs, 
nor  Wiesbaden  with  its  princely  hotel, 
nor  the  other  Nassau  Spas  sung  of  by 
the  Old  Man  of  the  Bubble-book. 

One  thing,  however,  we  must  not 
omit  to  say.  The  maps  are  useful, 
and  many  of  the  wood-cuts  are  ex- 
ceedingly good.  Perhaps  the  best 
are  the  one  of  the  Fiirstenbad  already 
mentioned,  and  the  one  atn.  146,  repre- 
senting a  fountain  at  Saltzburg.  To 
conclude:  we  would  recommend  those, 
if  any  such  there  be,  who  doubt  the  vir- 
tues of  mineral  waters,  to  read  this 
work,  and  then  extending  their  studies 
to  the  accumulated  Tividence  of  ages  •, 
let  them  renounce  their  chemical  scep- 
ticism. Perhaps  one  cause  of  these 
virtues  may  be,  as  Hufeland  and  Dr. 
Granville  suppose,  that  the  beat  of 
thermal  springs  is  combined  more  inti- 
mately with  the  water  than  when  it  is 
warmed  by  fire ;  to  which  we  may  add« 
that  mineral  waters  probably  contain 
ingredients  which  chemistry  has  not  yet 
learned  to  appreciate;  but  whatever 
may  be  the  cause,  the  effect  is  certain. 

"  Dcsine  quapropter  novltate  exterrltas  Ipsl 
Exiipuere  ex  animo  rationem  :  aed  mafia  acri 
Judicio  perpende,  et  al  tibi  vera  videtur, 
Dede    manua:    aat,   ai    fkl«a   est,  acclngera 
contri.'*  Lucrtt.  i.  1039. 

•  A  hundred  and  ninety-eight  worka  had  l>een 
pnbllahed  on  Carlabad  and  ita  apringa  at  the  end 
oflSM. 
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ON    THE    BEST  MODE    OF    CON- 
DUCTING MEDICAL  STUDIES. 

The  wiitcr  who  gives  advice  to  medical 
pupils  as  to  the  best  method  of  pursuing 
their  studies,  may  either  suppose  them 
to  be  limited  in  time  and  money,  and 
consequently  desirous  of  laying  out  both 
to  the  best  advantage  ;  or,  that  they 
wish  to  become  finished  practitioners  of 
the  highest  class,  without  regard  to 
time  or  expense.  Some  introductory 
lectures  suppose  the  latter  ;  and  the 
attention  of  the  pupil  is  consequently 
directed  to  the  extreme  importance  of 
certain  auxiliary  branches,  such  as 
medical  jurisprudence,  and  the  utility 
of  zoology,  geology,  and  mineralogy. 
Now  the  advice  which  we  shall  ven- 
ture to  offer  to  pupils  in  the  pre- 
sent article,  will  be  chiefly  addressed 
to  that  large  class  who  come  to 
London  for  two  years  and  a  half  only, 
in  order  to  study  physic  and  surgery  as 
they  best  may,  and  then  pass  their  exa- 
minations at  the  College  of  Surgeons 
and  Apothecaries*  Hall. 

We  may  make  the  preliminary  obser^ 
Tatton,  that  if  the  length  of  time  de- 
Toted  to  ordinary  medical  education  is 
supposed  to  depend  on  the  pecuniary 
circnmstances  of  the  parties,  it  is  not 
a  little  curious  tliat  it  ^should  be  so 
much  shorter  in  England  than  in  France, 
Austria,  and  other  countries,  where 
comfortable  incomes  are  far  more  rare. 
This  may  proceed  from  two  causes; 
either  from  the  period  of  two  and  a  half 
years,  short  as  it  is,  appearing  long  by 
comparison  with  the  periods  previously 
cDJoioed ;  or  from  the  five  years'  term 


of  apprenticeship  being  erroneously 
supposed  to  be  identical  with  five  years 
of  education. 

This  leads  us  naturally  to  a  topic  of 
advice  addressed  not  so.  much  to  pupils 
as  to  parents.  The  Worshipful  Com- 
pany recommend  in  their  regulations, 
that  the  apprenticeship  should  not  begin 
till  *'  the  youth  has  attained  his  seven- 
teenth year,  and  that  he  should  pre- 
viously have  received  a  sound  classical 
education,  and  have  been  instructed  in 
the  elements  of  mathematics  and  natu- 
ral philosophy,  and  have  acquired  a 
knowledge  of  the  French,  and,  if  possi- 
ble, the  German  languages."  To  this 
they  add,  that  during  the  apprentice- 
ship the  pupil  ought  to  become  *'  ac- 
quainted with  the  nomenclature  of  the 
profession,  the  manipulations  of  phar- 
macy, and  the  elements  of  osteology ; 
whilst  opportunities  should  be  afforded 
him  of  watching  the  progress  of  disease, 
and  of  noticing  the  effects  of  remedies." 
If  parents  would  take  care,  previously 
to  binding  their  sons  to  an  apothecary, 
to  bring  up  their  education  to  the  level 
of  these  judicious  suggestions,  and  then 
refuse  to  allow  them  to  be  degraded  into 
mere  powder  and  pill  makers,  but  de- 
mand that  their  education  should  be 
continued  during  their  apprenticeship, 
their  progress  when  studying  in^London 
would  be  far  greater  than  can  be  ex- 
pected under  existing  circumstances. 

The  difference  between  lectures  fall- 
ing on  the  dull  ear  of  a-  mere  counter- 
drudge,  and  eagerly  devoured  by  a  ge- 
nuine student,  is  infinite.  To  leara 
quickly  one  must  already  know  much, 
and  knowledge  is  most  zealously  sought 
for  by  those  who  have  got  over  the  first 
diflSculties  attendant  on  acquiring  it  :-— 

'*  Quo  pliu  lant  potiOi  plus  titiuntar  a^aaB.'* 

We  wish  that  the  Court  had  likewise 
recommended  that  the  lectures  on  bo- 
tany and  chemistry  should,  when  possi- 
ble, be  attended  during  the  first  half  of 
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the  apprenticesbip^  and  bad  allowed  the 
pupil,  on  tbe  commencement  of  more 
pare  medical  studies^  to  pass  an  ex- 
amination once  for  all  in  diese  anciU 
larj  sciences,  as  be  is  permitted  to  do  in 
liatin  medical  classics. 

The  student,  however,  who  has  not 
attended  botanical  lectures  till  be  comes 
to  town,  will  find  tliat  tbe  Reg'alatioTis 
leave  him  tbe  choke  of  doin^  so  during 
either  tbe  first  or  second  summer  session. 
We  strongly  recommend  him  to  adopt 
the  former  alternative,  if  he  remains  in 
London  during  tbe  summer,  as  he  is  not 
enjoined  to  attend  any  other  course ; 
;  whereas  in  tbe  second  summer  session 
.he  will  be  occupied  by  midwifery,  with 
the  diseases  of  women  and  children, 
forensic  medicine,  and  the  medical 
.  practice  of  an  hospital. 

It  is  much  to  be  wished  that  tbe 
.Court  would  define  what  they  mean  by 
botany,  so  as  to  prevent  tbe  student 
from  spending  too  much  time  in  tbe 
> endless  details  of  this  science;  or  that 
they  would  even  sanction  some  manual 
containing  a  brief  account  of  the  ele^ 
.ments  of  botany,  and  a  description  of 
tbe  chief  medicinal  plants,  and  thus 
save  tlie  studentboth  from  bulky  treatises 
and  unsatisfactory  vade-mecums.  On 
the  whole,  the  diligent  pupil  will  not 
.  spend  many  of  his  hours  on  botany. 

Chemistry  is  the  first  mentioned 
among  the  studies  of  the  first  winter 
.session :  it  is  certainly  of  more  impor* 
stance  than  botany,  and,  accordingly, 
has  twice  as  many  lectures  allotted  to 
it— a  hundred  instead  of  fifty.  This  is 
. a  fascinating  science:  but  tbe  zealous 
pupil  must  recollect,  that  if  he  wishes 
.  to  besome<— we  will  not  say  a  chemist, 
but  even  a  chemical  student  of  any  pre- 
tensions, be  must  either  sacrifice  more 
important  pursuits,  or  must  extend  the 
period  to  which  we  have  supposed  him 
limited.  Here,  again,  it  would  be  de- 
sirable  that  tbe  Worshipful  Company 


should  direct  the  student  to  confine  his 
reading  to  some  authorized  manual,  and 
substitute  an  examination  in  this  work, 
with  tbe  performance  of  some  easy  ex- 
periments coram  curid^  for  the  unde- 
fined examination  now  dreaded  by  tbe 
student.  We  are  hardly  sanguine 
enough  to  hope  that  the  ordinary  pupil 
will  be  able  to  recollect  tbe  substance  of 
a  hundred  lectures ;  but  there  are  some 
prominent  points  which  it  is  to  be  hoped 
even  tbe  more  careless  will  not  forget. 
Such  are  tbe  tests  for  poisons,  a  list  of 
the  chief  incompatible  substances,  or 
those  which  should  not  be  prescribed  in 
conjunction,  tbe  composition  of  tbe 
auimal  fluids,  and  tbe  use  of  tbe  baro- 
meter and  thermometer. 

Tbe  next  subject  on  the  list  is  ana- 
tomy.    During  his  first  winter  session 
tbe  pupil  will  attend  lectures  on  anatomy 
and  physiology,  and  anatomical  demon- 
strations ;    during   his    second    winter 
session  he  will  attend  the  same  coorses, 
and  is  also  required  to  dissect ;  daring 
bis  third  winter  session  be  is  again  to 
dissect.    We  request  our  younger  read- 
ers to  observe  that  although  the  quan- 
tum of  anatomical  study  here  required 
may  appear  to  them  to  be  considerablcy 
and  may  possibly  be  sufficient  for  the 
exigencies  of  general  practice^  yet  that 
it    is    wholly  inadequate   for  tbe  real 
surgeon.    They  may  answer,  perhaps, 
that  something  more  is  required  by  the 
College ;  but  this  again  they  will  find 
insufficient,  if  they  hope  ever  to  iiae  the 
knife  with  safety  and  confidence.     In 
fact,  the  quantum  of  dissection  required 
in  tbe  education  of  the  genuine  ope- 
rating surgeon  is  so  great  as  not  to 
come  within  our  present  scope ;  for  we 
could  no  more  expect  it  to  be  crowded 
into  the  space  of  two  and  a  half  years, 
and  those  years  filled  with  other  stu- 
dies, than  we  could  hope  to   see   Bve 
harvests  in  the  same  time.    Let  the  stu- 
dent, while  dissecting,  not  omit  to  make 
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some  prq^arations :  thty  are  nse/itl  «D 
him  while  making  md  when  ma<le;  a 
IpDod  refresher  to  bis  memmy,  and  an 
excellent  certifioate  of  his  industry. 

The  remaining  subject  to  be  studied 
daring  the  first  winter  session  is  mate^ 
ria  medica  and  therapeatics.  Nothing 
can  be  a  better  introduction  to  the  prac- 
tice of  pbjrsie  than  tins  subject,  if, 
indeed,  we  do  not  rather  regard  it  as 
die  practice  of  ph jsic  itself,  seen  under 
another  point  of  view— the  reverse, 
as  it  were,  of  the  tapestry,  where 
the  figures  can  be  made  out,  though 
the  colours  are  not  very  clear.  In 
treating  of  inflammatory  diseases-,  for 
instance,  the  physician  says,  *'  Hops 
we  use  purgatives^  and  especially 
the  saline  ones^*'  and  in  treating 
of  the  neutral  salts,  the  lecturer,  if  he 
be  a  practitioner,  (which  he  ought  to 
be)  will  mention  their  especial  use 
in  the  pyresrise.  Hence,  in  addition  to 
the  history  and  properties  of  each  drug 
taught  in  this  course  of  lectures,  the 
principles  of  medical  treatment  are 
impressed  on  the  hearer's  miiid.  This, 
indeed,  is  implied  in  the  very  title  ^ 
the  course ;  it  is  not  only  on  materia  me- 
dicA  alone,  bat  also  on  therapeutics*  We 
would  here  caution  the  young  beginner 
not  to  ran  off  with  the  convenient  but 
erroneous  theory,  that  half  a  dozen 
medicines  are  sufficient  for  practice. 
They  may  be  sufficient^  perhaps,  for 
some  kind  of  practice,  but  certainly 
not  for  the  best.  We  read,  indeed,  of 
phaimacology  contracted  by  the  French 
surgeoto  into '  the  slender  span  of 
*'  aqua,  acetum,  vinum,  hordenm, 
nitnim,  nid,  rheum,  opium,  siibium, 
ferrum,  ignia."  (Young's  Med.  Lite- 
ntttie,  2Bd  edit.,  p.  452.)  But  this 
was  probably  done  in  a  time  of  extreme 
necessity,  and  is  to  be  quoted  rather  as 
a  curious  instance  of  what  may  be 
done  by  ingenious  indigence,  than  what 
should  be  done  by  unfettered  opuience. 


As  the  student  makes  progress  in  tJbe 
art  of  healing,  he  will  find  not  only 
that  it  is  right  to  know  the  proper- 
ties of  a  great  number  of  powerful 
remedies,  but  that  many  drags  de- 
nounced as  superfluous  by  unpractical 
men,  are  useful-— so  that  even  quince 
seeds  have  their  merits* 

In  bis  second  winter  session  the 
student  will  attend  his  first  course  on 
the  principles  and  treatment  of  disease. 
This  is  the  most  important  of  all  the 
subjects  be  has  to  go  through,  and  will 
demand  a  corresponding  zeal.  Lec- 
tures, books,  and  hospital  attendance, 
all  contribute  their  share  of  informa- 
tion. The  notes  taken  in  the  hos- 
pital should,  at  first,  be  confined  to  a 
few  cases,  and  the^pupil  will  do  well 
to|  look)  out  for  similar  ones  in  sys- 
tematic authors,  or  better  still  in  those 
ivbo  have  written  on  single  diseases, 
or  single  clssses  of  disease.  The 
clinical  lectnrcr,  if  applied  to,  will 
advise  htm  as  to  the  cases  which 
should]  first  occupy  bis  attention;  in 
default  of  such,  advice  we  should  re- 
commend the  first  half  dosen  to  con- 
sist  of  fevers,  simple  or  eraptive,  and 
inflammations  of  the  lungs  or  i^eura. 
It  would  be  desirable,  if  possible,  that 
some  period  should  be  appropriated  ex- 
clusively to  medical  attendance  oa  an 
hospital,  and  the  clinical  lectures  there 
de]ivered«-assisted,  indeed,  by  books, 
and  by  attending  patients  at  tbmr  homes, 
but  unincumbered  by  any  other  lectures. 
The  study  of  ,»practical  auscultation 
would  advantageously  fill  up  a  portion 
of  this  time.  There  are  many  pupils, 
however,  who  might  contrive  to  do 
this,  and  with  infinite  advantage,  aAer 
their  examinations  are  over. 

When  attending  the  practice  of  sur- 
gery, the  student,  whom  we  are  now 
more  particularly  addressing,  will  re- 
collect that  few  of  the  great  operations 
will  probably  fall  to  his  lot ;  and  it  is  to 
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be  hoped  that,  ts  an  honest  man,  he 
would  not  venture  to  perform  them  with 
an  education  of  two  years  and  a  half. 
What  is  called  minor  surgery,  how- 
ever, will  he  his  daily  business;  and 
his  dexteiity  in  bleeding,  bandaging, 
passing  the  catheter,  See.  Sec,  will  con- 
tribute  much  to  his  reputation,  his  com- 
fort, and  his  income. 

The  Practice  of  Midwifery,  which  the 
student  will  attend  during  his  second 
summer,  and  his  third  winter  session,  is 
in  one  respect  better  taught  than  either 
the  Practice  of  Physic  or  of  Surgery  ;  as 
it  is,  we  believe,  the  universal  custom  for 
the  lecturers  to  give  cases  to  their  pupils. 
The  pupil,  of  course,  renders  an  account 
to  his  teacher  of  the  progress  of  the  pa- 
tients entrusted  to  him,  and  receives  the 
benefit  of  his  advice  in  all  emergencies. 
Hence  the  pupil  who  contrives  to  learn 
nothing,  or  next  to  nothing,  from  a 
course  of  obstetrical  lectures,  must  be 
an  idler  of  the  first  water,  and  will 
learn  little,  we  fear,  anywhere  else. 
When  we  add  to  these  observations,  the 
fact  that  midwifery  is  one  of  the  rea- 
diest, or  perhaps  the  very  readiest, 
passport  to  success  in  our  profession, 
we  shall  see  ample  reasons  why  this 
branch  of  study  should  not  be,  and 
is  not,  neglected.* 

The  pupil  who  attends  indigent 
patients  at  their  own  homes,  must 
.recollect  that  the  first  rule  of  me- 
dicine is,  saltern  turn  nocere ;  that 
in  doubtful  cases  he  must  not  run  the 
risk  of  aggravating  the  symptoms  by 
powerful  but  inappropriate  treatment, 
and  must  rather  do  nothing,  than  do 
harm ;  and  if  he  has  foi^otten  the  dose 
of  a  remedy,  he  must  take  care  to  be 


"J.??*'  however,  be  cultivated  with  still 
'"'.?.*  aiilgence,  aod  probably  would  be,  if  a 
midwifery  board  of  examioation  were  esU- 
bU«bed.  This  baa  often  been  recommended,  and 
hai  the  support  of  Sir  Aitley  Cooper,  in  bis  l^te 
eridenee  before  the  Committee  on  the  Medical 
Belief  of  the  Poor. 


below  rather  than  beyond  the  mark. 
Above  all  things,  we  would  say  to 
him,  do  not  be  harsh  to  your  patients. 
They  are  poor  and  sick,  and  perhapa 
stupid  ;  they  do  not  understand  your 
questions,  nor,  perhaps,  you  their  an- 
swers. Bear  with  them ;  learn  the  vague 
dialects  of  poverty  and  ignorance ;  and 
when  occasion  serves,  be  the  interpreter 
between  those  who  speak  so  rudely,  and 
the  fortunate  possessors  of  a  more  grace- 
ful language.  Do  not  snatch  a  hasty- 
glance  at  your  patients,  and  then  run  off, 
as  if  you  had  half  the  practice  of  London 
on  your  shoulders,  but  consider  each 
case  with  due  attention.  The  pupil 
who,  on  entering  a  sick  room,  is  in  such 
an  exceeding  hurry  that  he  has  no  time 
to  sit  down  or  take  off  his  hat,  had 
better  wait,  as  the  vulgar  say,  till  his 
hurry  is  over. 

The  last  branch  of  study  that  we  have 
to  notice  is  Forensic  Medicine.  This 
consists  entirely  of  the  most  difficult  and 
curious  points  in  medicine,  and  the  an- 
cillary sciences,  turned  into  problems, 
on  which  life,  and  liberty,  and  property 
depend.  The  pupil  will  admire,  but 
cannot,  properly  speaking,  study  Fo- 
rensic Medicine  as  a  whole.  Some 
points,  indeed,  he  will  retoin ;  but  to  be 
qualified  to  give  an  opinion  on  medico* 
forensie  topics  in  a  court  of  justice,  it  is 
requisite  that  the  witness  should  be  a 
consummate  physician,  or  surgeon,  or 
anatomist,  or  chemist,  as  the  case  may 
demand. 

Three  more  observations,  and  we 
have  done.  The  first  is,  that  the 
pupil  who  intends  to  profit  by  his  so- 
journ in  London  must  recollect  that  be 
does  not  go  to  lecture,  nor  to  his  hos- 
pital, in  order  to  criticise,  to  object,  ta 
ask  captious  questions,  or,  in  fine,  to 
teach  his  teachers,— -but  to  learn. 

The  second  is,  that  he  must  make  the 
hospital,  as  far  as  attendance  on  lectures 
will  allow,  bis  constant  place  of  resort. 
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bis  second  home ;  for  it  is  the  practice 
of  pbjsic  and  surgery  that  he  has  come 
to  town  to  learn,  and  (bej  are  learned 
by  seeing.  Hence  it  is  most  adfisable 
that  the  pupil's  lodfpng^  should  not  be 
more  than  a  few  minutes'  walk  from 
this  great  scene  of  his  studies. 

Lastly,  he  must  never  forget  that  pro- 
gress is  made  not  by  a  few  great  ef- 
fbrt8»  but  by  a  repetition  of  small  ones : 
—the  maxim  of  one  of  the  most  emi- 
nent of  artists  was,  Nulla  diet  tine 
lineA  ;  and  the  medical  student  will  do 
well  to  adopt  it. 


GLASGOW  EYE  INFIRMARY. 
CuKiCAi.  Lbctdbbs  by  Db.  Macken zib. 

September  29,  1838. 


Iritu  Sympathetica, 

I  occupiBD  your  time  during  last  lecture 
with  the  narration  of  six  cases  of  sympa- 
thetic iritis,  and  with  a  few  general  re- 
marks on  this  affection.  1  am  now  about 
to  draw  some  conclusions  from  those  cases 
and  other  similar  ones  recorded  by  au- 
thors, and  purpose  to  arrange  what  I  have 
to  say  under  the  following  heads : — 

1.  The  kind  of  injuries  which,  affecting 
one  eye,  are  apt  to  induce  sympathetic  in- 
flammation in  the  other.  2.  The  date  at 
which  attacks  of  sympathetic  iritis,  or  re- 
tinitis, are  apt  to  occur.  3.  The  subjects 
in  which  this  disease  is  generally  ob- 
serred.  4.  The  exciting  causes  of  sympa- 
thetic iritis.  5.  The  symptoms,  local  and 
constitutional.  6.  The  nature  of  the  con- 
nexion by  means  of  which  this  sympathe. 
tic  inflammation  is  brought  on.  7.  The 
diagnosis.  8.  The  prognosis.  9.  The 
treatment 

1.  The  injuries  which,  affecting  one  eye, 
•re  most  apt  to  excite,  after  some  time, 
sympathetic  inflammation  in  the  other, 
are  penetrating  wounds,  inflicted  by  cut- 
ting instruments,  or  by  the  forcible  pro- 
jection of  splinters  of  iron  or  stone,  or  the 
fragments  of  percussion  caps,  A  mere 
blow  on  the  one  eye  (for  example,  with  a 
stick)  has  been  known  to  impair  the  other 
sympathetically ;  but  in  general  it  is  ffom 
penetrating  wounds  that  the  disease  we 
m  now  considering  takes  iu  rise.  Some- 
times the  wound  is  inflicted  by  such  an 


instrument  as  a  chisel  or  screw-drirer,  as 
was  the  case  with  Finlay,  so  that  there  can 
be  no  suspicion  of  any  thing  being  lodged 
within  the  eye  ;  while,  in  other  instances, 
the  suspicion  is  strong,  or  there  is  an  ab- 
solute certainty,  that  a  foreign  body  has 
passed  through  the  tunics,  and  lies  there 
unextracted.  Sympathetic  iritis  has  been 
known  to  occur  both  where  the  foreign 
body  has  been  extracted  immediately  after 
the  receipt  of  the  injury,  and  where  it  has 
lain  for  weeks  within  the  eye. 

The  injuries  we  are  now  speaking  of  are 
sadden  and  Tiolent.  They  are  generally 
attended  by  a  loss  of  part  of  the  humours, 
and  by  an  extravasation  of  blood  into  the 
interior  of  the  eye.  The  parts  divided 
have  generally  been  the  cornea  and  iris, 
with  a  small  part  of  the  sclerotica  and 
choroid.  The  junction,  in  fact,  of  the 
cornea  and  sclerotica,  and  consequently 
the  annulus  albidus  of  the  choroid,  is  the 
place  which  has  been  wounded  in  most  of 
the  cases  which  T  have  seen.  T  think 
sympathetic  iritis  is  more  apt  to  be  excited 
if  the  wound  has  been  followed  by  a  pro- 
trusion of  the  iris,  and  such  a  cicatrice  of 
the  cornea  and  sclerotica  as  keeps  the  por- 
tion of  the  iris  not  involved  perpetually  on 
the  stretch.  If  the  wound  has  been  so 
extensive  as  to  divide  or  lacerate  the  re- 
tina, sympathetic  inflammation  is  pro- 
bably  still  more  apt  to  occur.  The  injury 
which  the  lens  suffers  in  such  cases,  and 
the  traumatic  cataract  which  follows,  have 
little  or  no  influence  in  causing  sympathe- 
tic disease.  A  wound  which  implicates 
merely  the  cornea  and  lens,  or  even  a 
wound  of  the  comen  with  simple  prolap- 
sus iridic,  is  not  apt  to  excite  sympathetic 
iritis.  I  have  never  known  any  of  the 
operations  for  cataract  bring  on  this  affec- 
tion ;  not  even  when,  after  that  of  extrac- 
tion, the  iris  protruded,  and  the  cicatrice 
which  followed  caused  dragging  of  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  iris,  have  1  ever  seen 
sympathetic  inflammation.  These  facts, 
then,  would  lead  us  to  conclude  that 
injuries  of  that  part  of  the  choroid  called 
the  annulus  albidus  are  most  apt  to  cause 
sympathetic  iritis.  If,  along  wiil^  a 
wound  of  that  part  of  the  choroid,  there 
is  a  loss  of  part  of  the  vitreous  humour, 
and  a  protrusion  of  the  iris,  I  should 
dread  an  attack  of  sympathetic  inflamma- 
tion ;  especially  if,  about  the  time  of  the 
cicatrization  of  the  wound,  the  patient 
began  to  use  the  good  eye  in  earnest,  com- 
mitted any  irregularity  in  diet,  over  fa- 
tigued himself,  or  suffered  from-  mental 
excitement  or  distress. 

II. — Were  we  to  judge  of  the  period  of 
lime  which  generally  elapses  between  an 
injury  of  one  eye  ana  sympathetic  inflam- 
mation manifesting  itself  in  the  other, 
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from  the  six  cams  whicb  I  related  for- 
merly, as  having  occurred  in  the  practice 
of  this  infirmary,  we  should  say  that  five 
weeks  was  the  most  frequent  period ;  for 
in  Mill,  the  sympathetic  disease  eame  on 
six  weeks  after  the  injury;  in  Paterson, 
the  period  was  three  months ;  in  Moore, 
one  oionth;  in  Downie,  fire  weeks;  in 
Fiolay,  five  weeks;  in  Gartshore,  four  or 
fire  weeks.  In  three  out  of  the  six  cases 
recorded  by  Mr.  Lawrence,  the  period  is 
not  mentioned;  in  the  other  three,  the 
periods  were  a  few  weeks,  five  years,  and 
soon  after  six  weeks.  In  Mr.  Wardrop's 
two  cases  the  periods  were  three  weeks, 
and  one  year. 

III.— The  subjects  of  sympathetic  iritis 
have  most  frequently  been,  in  my  experi- 
eaoe,  men  employed  in  iron -works.  At 
the  time  when  their  eyes  were  injured, 
their  general  strength  was  not  impaired, 
but  from  their  habits  of  life,  and  espe- 
cially from  their  liberal  use  of  spirits 
and  tobacco, iheijr  constitutions  were  in  an 
artificifd  state,  very  unfavourable  for 
throwing  off  any  -iDflammatory  disease. 
Hence  it  appeared  to  be,  that  the  iritis 
degenerated  into  the  arthritic  variety,  and 
proved  so  intractable.  In  some  of  the 
cases  I  hare  seen,  the  sympathetic  inflam- 
mation was  modified  by  scrofula,  a  modi- 
fication scarcely  less  troublesome  than  the 
arthritic.  In  one  of  our  cases,  Dr.  Ken- 
nedy observed  that  the  wounds  made  in 
bleeding  the  patient  at  the  bend  of  the 
arm  generally  suppurated ;  which  led  him 
to  inquire  whether  a  syphilitic  taint  might 
not  be  present.  The  patient  acknowledged 
having  had  some  primary  syphilitic  symp- 
toms before  he  received  the  injury  of  his 
eye;  but  he  had  no  sore- throat  nor  erup- 
tion, and  the  eye,  sympathetically  in- 
flamed, shewed  no  peculiar  indications  of 
syphilis. 

IV.— It  sometimes  happens  that  the 
patient  is  unable  to  specify  any  exciting 
causes  for  the  sympathetic  attack ;  but,  in 
other  instances,  causes  of  this  kind  are 
distinctly  mentioned.  For  example,  in 
Finlay,  the  exciting  cause  was  manifestly 
the  reading,  for  three  or  four  hours  toge- 
ther, in  a  book  printed  in  a  small  type, 
and  in  one  of  Mr.  Lawrence's  cases,  the 
eye  had  been  incautiously  worked.  The 
wounds  of  the  eye,  which  are  apt  to  give 
rise  to  sympathetic  iritis,  commonly  take 
from  a  month  to  six  weeks  to  cicatrize. 
Whenever  they  are  healed,  the  patients  are 
apt  to  re-commenoe  their  usual  employ, 
menu  and  modes  of  life  ;  and  then  it  is 
that  the  exciting  causes  of  the  sympathetic 
disease  come  into  play* 

The  same  sort  of  exciting  causes  which 
produce  the  first  attack  of  sympathetic 
iofla^nmation,  also  bring  on  relapses  when 


the  patient  is  recovering;  and  it  is  gene- 
rallv  by  a  succession  of  relapses  that  vistqn 
is  ultimately  destroyed. 

y. — The  local  symptoms  of  sympathetic 
ophthalmia  are  those  of  iritiS)  passing  ra* 
pidly  into  amaurosis  end  atrophy  of  the 
eye.  Not  unfrequently  the  first  symptom 
is  dimness  of  sight.  This  is  rapidly  fol- 
lowed b^  zonular  redness  around  the 
cornea,  dingy  greenness  of  the  iris,  flexibi- 
11  ty  of  the  cornea,  bogginess  of  the  sclero- 
tica, opacity  of  the  capsule,  greenishness 
of  the  lens,  varicosity  of  the  rectal  ves- 
sels, the  presenqe  of  red  vessels  ramifying 
over  the  surface  of  the  iris,  contraction  and 
adhesion  of  the  pupil,  puckering  and  bol- 
stering  forwards  of  the  iris,  and  totol  in- 
sensibility of  the  retina.  The  pain  is  very 
variable;  for  in  some  it  is  slight,  as  in 
Gartshore,  who  said  she  had  had  no  pain 
in  the  eye  sympathetically  affected,  while 
in  others  it  is  severe,  as  in  Finlay.  Pho« 
topsia  is  a  usual  symptom  about  the  com- 
mencement of  the  attack.  In  some  there 
is  great  intolerance  of  light,  as  in  Pater- 
son ;  in  others,  there  is  littlCi  At  length, 
the  shrinking  of  the  eye-ball,  and  espe- 
cially of  the  cornea,  is  very  remarkable. 
In  one  of  Mr.  Lawrence's  cases,  both  oor- 
neae  had  shrunk  to  the  size  and  figure  of  a 
barleycorn  placed  horizontally. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  retinitis 
forms  a  part,  and  a  chief  part,  in  all  cases 
of  sympathetic  ophthalmia.  Perhaps  re- 
tinitis occurs  first,  and  added  to  it  is  the 
iritis.  The  early  loss  of  vision  shews  that 
the  retina  is  deeply  implicated  from  the 
very  commencement.  The  flexibility  qi 
the  cornea,  and  softness  of  the  sclerotica, 
indicate  the  vitreous  fluid  to  be  lessened 
in  quantity.  The  changes  which  are  visi- 
ble in  the  capsule  and  in  the  iris  are 
plain  indications  how  far  these  textures 
are  affected. 

Sympathetic  iritis  is  generally  an  in- 
flammation of  that  description  which  is 
called  unhealthy.  It  sometimes  resembles 
scrofulous  internal  ophthalmia ;  more 
frequent! V  it  resembles  what  the  Ger- 
mans call  arthritic  ophthalmia.  The 
symptoms  are  often  such,  that  one  skilled 
in  German  ophthalmology  would  at  once 
say,  here  is  arthritic  iritis.  I  have  oAen 
observed  to  you,  that  if  we  use  the  term 
arthritic  merely  as  a  conventional  one,  to 
express  a  certain  variety  of  eye  disease, 
characterized  by  certain  signs,  this  may  be 
allowed ;  but  if  by  arthritic  is  meant 
strictly  gouty,  applied  to  the  cases  we  are 
new  considering  the  term  is  incorrect. 
The  subjects  of  ^mpathetic  iritis  may 
have  s<Mne  peculiarity  of  constitution,  pro- 
duced by  their  mode  of  life,  and  by  the 
nature  of  the  Ingesta  to  which  they  have 
habituated  tbtmselves ',  but  these  are  not 
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sufficient  grounds,  I  think,  to  suppose  that 
tbey  sre  Uibonring  under  the  gouty  dia- 
theBis.  It  is  more  probable  that  the  parti- 
cular textures  of  the  eye  which  are  af- 
feeted,  and  the  modes  in  which  these  tex- 
ture* ale  suffering,  produce  the  peculiar 
•ymptoms  which  present  themseWes  so 
strikingly  in  soch  cases,  and  which  the 
Germans  choose  to  call  arthritic. 

Amongst  the  constitutional  symptoms 
w»  may  mention  quickness  of  the  pulse, 
tbfnt,  a  marked  baffy  coat  on  the  blood 
drawn  from  a  vein,  a  pallid  complexion, 
and  obstinate  constipation.  A  degree  of 
ill  health,  in  Ikct,  has  generally  resulted 
from  the  confinement,  want  of  exercise, 
and  medical  treatment  necessairy  for  the 
core  of  the  original  accident ;  and  in  this 
debilitated  state  the  patient  is  attacked  by 
the  sympathetic  disease. 

y  L  The  fact,  that  disease  in  one  eye  is 

S»t  to  be  followed  by  similar  disease  in 
e  other,  has  long  attracted  attention. 
Inflammation,  cataract,  and  amaurosis, 
ha?e  especially  been  observed  to  occur  in 
this  way,  from  what  is  termed  a  cofuennu 
teufonim. 

Mary  Tonag  (No.  8366),  who  is  at  pre- 
sent attending  as  an  out-patient,  presents 
a  curious  instance  of  inflammation  pass. 
ivg  from  the  one  eye  to  the  other.  Several 
years  ago  she  was  affected  with  trichiasis, 
xeroma  of  the  palpebral  conjunctiva,  and 
thickening  and  opacity  of  the  left  cornea. 
At  that  tfme  the  right  eye  was  perfectly 
well;  but  within  these  few  Months  we 
have  the  same  set  of  symptoms  i-n  the  right 
eye,  only  in  a  less  degree,  which  we  had 
formerly  in  the  left.  The  corresponding 
eyelashes  are  inverted,  the  corresponding 
part  of  the  conjunctiva  has  become  dry, 
and  the  corresponding  portion  of  the  cor- 
nea  is  opaque. 

Jess  Gemmel  (No.  6234),  and  John 
M'Brair  (No.  8361),  two  patients  at  present 
on  onr  list,  afford  instances  of  sympathetic 
amaurosis,  and  oscillation  of  the  eyeball* 
In  Oemmel  the  left  eye  was  destroyed  by 
a  blow,  and  eight  days  after  the  right  eye 
was  fonnd  affected  with  oscillation,  and  a 
great  degree  of  dimness  of  sight,  but  with- 
out inflammation.  We  know  less  of 
M'Brair's  history,  as  the  injury  which  de- 
stroyed  the  sight  of  his  left  eye,  and  pro- 
daced  almost  a  complete  absorption  of  the 
iris,  occurred  in  childhood;  but  in  him  we 
have  another  example  of  sympathetic 
oscillation  and  amaurosis. 

Dr.  Albers  (Himley  und  Schmidt's 
Ophthalmologische  Bibliothek,  ii.  Band, 
Sfi.  Stuck,  p.  169,)  relates  the  case  of  a 
countryman,  who,  in  a  scuffle  with  his 
brother,  was  struck  with  a  pitchfprk  in 
Ihe  right  eye,  whereby  the  cornea  and  iris 
were  serioQsly  inj  nred.  The  wound  healed 
up  in  such  a  way  that  the  sight  was  not 


entirely  lost.  In  three  days  after  the  in. 
jury,  the  patient  observed  a  diminution  in 
the  vision  of  the  left  eye,  and  a  distinct 
opacity  in  the  pupil  was  discernible.  This 
increased  so  rapidly,  that  in  eight  days 
there  were  all  the  signs  of  a  fully  formed 
cataract.  Half  a  year  afterwards  he  was 
operated  on  by  Professor  Jung,  of  Mar- 
burgh,  but  unsuccessfully,  the  patient 
remaining  completely  blind.  Albers  asks, 
if  this  case  does  not  go  to  prove  a  decus- 
sation of  the  optic  nerves ;  to  which  Hinily 
replies  in  the  negative.  For  suppose 
(says  he)  that  the  cataract,  the  sadden  for- 
mation of  which  is  '¥9rj  remarlMible,  was 
really  a  consequence  of  the  injury,  and 
not  only  so,  but  that  the  injury  -was  the 
sole  cause  of  the  cataract,  and  did  not 
operate  merely  in  exciting  a  tendency  nU 
ready  existing  to  opacity,  we  find  similar 
appearances  ofcontensiu  frequently  in  the 
corresponding  teeth  of  the  two  sides,  where 
no  such  decussation  or  nervous  commu- 
nication can  be  brought  forward  ita  ex- 
planation. 

Notwithstanding  this  objection  of 
Himly,  it  is  generally  acknowledged  that 
those  organs  of  the  body  are  most  apt  to 
affect  others,  or  in  their  turn  to  be  affected 
sympathetically,  in  which  the  nervons 
system  is  the  most  developed ;  that  there 
are  no  organs  between  which  a  sympathy 
indifferent  states  of  disease  exists  so  re- 
markably as  the  two  eyes;  and  that> there 
are  no  organs  in  which  the  nervous  system 
is  more  developed,  none  in  which  the 
nerves  of  the  opposite  sides  are  connected 
in  the  same  intimate  way. 

In  the  cases  which  we  have  been  parti* 
cularly  considering,  it  is  not  improbable 
that  the  blood-vessels  on  the  side  of  the 
injured  eye,  being  in  the  state  of  ftilness 
and  inordinate  action  which  attends  in- 
flammation, communicate  to  those  of  the 
opposite  side,  with  which  they  have  con. 
nexions  within  the  cranium,  a  disposition 
to  the  same  morbid  state  in  which  they 
themselves  are.  The  ciliary  nerves,  also, 
of  the  injured  eye  may  be  the  means  of 
conveying  into  the  third  and  fifth  nerves 
an  irritation,  which  may  be  reflected  fVom 
the  brain  to  the  same  nerves  on  the  op- 
posite side.  I  think,  however,  that  the 
chief  medium  through  which  sympathetic 
ophthalmia  is  excited,  is  the  ynion  of  the 
optic  nerves.  The  resparehes  of  modem 
anatomists  have  tended  only  to  confirm 
the  conjectures  of  Newton  (OpHeks, 
qnery  16,)  that  the  optic  nerve  of  the  one 
eve  proceeding  backwards,  and  meeting 
the  optic  nerve  of  the  other  eye,  the  two 
mingle  their  fibres,  and  partially  decus- 
sate. It  is  extremely  probable  that  the 
retina  of  the  injured  eye  is  in  a  state  of 
inflammation,  which  is  propagated  along 
the  corresponding  optic  nerve  to  thechi* 
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asma,  and  that  thence  the  inflammatorj 
action  is  reflected  to  the  retina  of  the  op- 
posite eye,  along  its  optic  nerve. 

VII.  The  history  of  the  case  will,  in 
general,  be  sufficient  to  prevent  any  diffi. 
cnlty  in  the  diagnosis.  Sympathetic 
ophthalmia  may  be  complicated  with  scro- 
fula, and  assume  a  gooa  deal  of  the  scro* 
falous  character ;  or  it  may  be  complicated 
with  syphilis,  which  an  examination  of 
the  patient's  skin  and  throat,  and  an  in- 
quiry into  his  previous  health,  will  serve 
to  elucidate.  These  complications,  as  well 
as  the  arthritic,  will  no  doubt  render  the 
symptoms  more  severe;  but  they  will 
scarcely  influence  the  line  of  treatment  to 
be  followed. 

VILI.  The  prognosis  is  so  unfavourable, 
that  it  is  our  duty  to  guard  the  patient 
who  has  suffered  an  injury  of  one  eye, 
against  the  exciting  causes  of  sympathetic 
iritis,  from  the  very  first  When  this  dis- 
ease is  actually  present,  even  the  most 
active  treatment  is  generally  ineffectual. 
Indeed,  I  have  never  seen  an  eye  recover 
from  sympathetic  iritis.  Renewed  attacks 
have,  in  every  case,  terminated  in  extin- 
guishing vision.  Mill  is  the  only  excep- 
tion; but  in  him  we  cannot  calculate  yet 
on  the  final  result.  Any  of  the  exciting 
causes  I  have  enumerated  would  again 
rouse  in  him  an  inflammation,  which  all 
our  applications  might  fail  to  check. 

IX.  Rest,  antiphlogistic  means,  and 
the  use  of  mercury,  are  the  princi|>ul  points 
of  the  treatment  in  sympathetic  ophthal- 
mia. These  means,  we  have  abundant 
proof,  are  not  very  successful.  Still,  to 
relinquish  these  remedies  would  be  wrong. 

There  is  a  disease,  Mr.  Wardrop  in- 
forms us,  frequent  in  the  eye  of  the  horse, 
having  the  appearance  of  a  specific  inflam- 
mation, which  usually  first  affects  one  eye 
and  then  the  other,  and  almost  always 
sooner  or  later  destroys  vision.  It  is  known 
among  «ome  farriers,  that,  if  the  eye  first 
affected  with  this  disease  suppurates  and 
sinks  in  the  orbit,  the  disease  does  not 
attack  the  other  eye,  or  subsides  if  it  had 
commenced  in  it.  Thus  they  have  adopted 
a  practice  of  destroying  altogether  the 
diseased  eye,  in  order  to  save  the  other ; 
which  is  rudely  done  by  putting  lime  be- 
tween  the  eyelids,  or  thrusting  a  nail  into 
the  cavity  of  the  eyeball,  so  as  to  excite 
violent  inflammation  and  suppuration. 
Mr.  Wardrop  has  frequently  succeeded  in 
saving  one  eye  of  the  horse  by  adopting 
this  practice;  but  he  destroyed  the  eye  by 
making  an  incision  in  the  cornea,  and  dis- 
charging through  it  the  lens  and  vitreous 
humour.  *'  In  some  diseases  of  the  human 
e^e,'*  says  he,  *'  where  the  disease  makes  a 
similar  pntgress,  first  affecting  one  eye 
and  then  the  otlier  with  complete  blind- 
ness, the  practice  so  successful  in  animals 


might,  bv  judidons  discrimination,  be 
beneficially  adopted." — (Morbid  Anatomy 
of  the  Human  Eye;  vol.  ii.  p.  139.) 

The  practice  thus  hinted  at  by  Mr. 
Wardrop  has  actually  been  adopted, 
though  with  a  somewhat  different  view, 
by  Mr.  Barton,  of  Manchester,  in  cases  of 
injury  of  one  eye  with  the  fragment  of  a 
percussion- cap.  You  will  find  an  inte- 
resting account  of  Mr.  Barton's  mode  of 
treating  such  cases,  communicated  by  Mr. 
Crompton,  in  the  Medical  Gazette, 
vol.  xxi.  p.  175. 

The  accident  in  question  generally  oc- 
curs in  shooting  with  percussion. caps,  or 
in  discharging  them  with  a  hammer— 
an  amusement  which  is   common  with 
children.    Mr.  Crompton  says,  that  in  one 
of  the  cases  which  he  witnessed  under 
Mr.  Barton's  care,  the  vision  of  the  unin- 
jured eye  was  nearly  lost  from  sympathetic 
inflammation,  and  adds  that  he  thinks  it 
most  likely  that  there  would  have  been  a 
similar  termination  of  the  rest,  if  the  plan 
of  laying  open  the  injured  eye  had  not 
been  adopted.    Mr*  Barton,   it   is  true, 
opens  the  injured  eye,  with  the  view  of 
extracting  the  fragment  of  the  cap,  on  the 
presence  of  which  he  considers  the  sympa- 
thetic inflammation  to  depend.     lie  not 
only  opens  the  cornea  with  the  extraction - 
knife,  but  cuts  away  a  large  flap  of  it  with 
the  scissors.  He  then  applies  a  poultice,and 
waits  till  the  fragment  is  discharged.    In 
the  cases  published  by  Mr.  Crompton,  thife 
practice  appears  to  have  not  only  relieved 
the  patients  of  the  pain  they  were  suffering 
in  the  injured  eye,  but  to  have  arrested 
the     sympathetic    inflammation     which 
threatened  the  other.  Is  not  this,  then,  good 
ground  to  adopt  a  similar  plan,  not  only  in 
cases  where  we  have  reason  to  suppose  that 
some  foreign  body  is  lodged  within  the 
eye,  but  even  in  other  cases,  where  the  one 
eye  being  disorganized,  and  deprived  of 
sight,  the  vision  of  the  other  eye  seeniB 
likely  to  be  lost  by  sympathetic  inflamma- 
tion ?     Where  there  is  a  suspicion  of  some 
foreign  body  being  within  the  injured  eye, 
there  can  be  no  question  that  Mr.  Barton's 
practice  ought  to  be  adopted  ;  but  even  in 
other  cases,  why  should  we  hesitate  to  lay 
open  an  eye  in   which  vision    is    extin- 
guished, if  the  operation  affords,  as  I  think 
it  does,  a  hope  of  our  being  thereby  able  to 
save  the  other  ? 

AMPUTATION  at  the  HIP- JOINT: 

SECONDAar    BiEMOaBHAGE  —  DEATH     AT 

THE     END      OF     FORTY-EIGHT        DATS 

AUTOPSY. 

In  January,  1837,  [  was  called  to  M icbael 
Dounahue,  sBtat.  25  years,  a  labourer,  hav- 
ing a  large  tumor  of  the  left  femar. 
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He  gave  me  the  following  history  of  his 
dijease  :-»Nine  months  previously  he  had 
his  left  femar  fractured,  about  six  inches 
from  its  lower  extremity,  by  the  falling  in 
of  a  bank  of  earth  under  which  he  was 
labouring.  Before  this  was  properly  con- 
solidated, he  travelled  a  distance  of  about 
two  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  on  foot  Soon 
afterwards  he  noticed  a  tumor  on  the  out- 
side of  the  thigh,  growing  from  the  place 
of  fracture.  It  increased  rapidly,  soon 
involving  the  whole  circumference  of  tbe 
limb,  and  nearly  the  whole  length  of  the 
femur.  At  the  time  when  I  first  saw  him, 
the  tumor  extended  downward  to  the 
knee-joint,  and  upward  to  within  three 
inches  of  the  trochanter  m^jor  on  the  out- 
side, and  within  three  fingers'  breadth  of 
the  tuber  ischii  behind;  measuring  at  its 
largest  part  thirty- two  inches  in  circum. 
fereoce.  As  every  means  for  arresting  the 
growth  of  the  tumor  had  been  diligently 
employed  without  success,  amputation 
seemed  tbe  only  resort  that  offered  a 
chance  of  recovery. 

On  the  14th  January, the  operation  was 
performed,  in  the  following  manner: — 
The  femoral  artery  being  compressed 
where  it  passes  over  the  pubis,  by  my 
friend,  Br.  Walker,  a  circular  incision 
'  was  made  through  tbe  ^in  and  tissues 
immediately  subjacent,  about  four  inches 
below  the  trochanter  migor ;  the  integu- 
ments  were  dissected  up,  and  a  retractor 
applied.  The  muscles  were  then  divided 
by  a  similar  incision,  and  the  bone  sawed 
just  at  the  lower  part  of  the  trochanter 
minor.  The  femoral  artery  and  the  pro- 
funda femoris  were  then  immediately  se- 
cured by  ligatures.  Considerable  pieces 
of  cartilage  and  of  diseased  cellular  tissue 
were  removed  from  the  surface  of  tbe 
stamp,  and  all  tbe  small  arteries  that  bled 
were  then  secured. 

On  examining  tbe  stump  the  bone  was 
found  to  he  diseased ;  its  cavity  was  filled 
with  a  reddish,  gelatinous,  and  semi-fluid 
matter.  The  periosteum  was  thickened, 
and  in  some  parts  cartilaginous.  I  then 
proceeded,  according  to  my  original  inten. 
tion  in  such  a  contingency,  to  remove  tbe 
bone  at  its  articulation.  Dividing  the 
psoas  and  iliac  muscles,  and  the  muscles 
that  come  from  the  pelvis  to  be  at- 
tached about  the  roots  of  the  two  tro- 
chanters, with  a  scalpel,  and  the  inser- 
tions of  the  glutei  and  the  capsular  liga- 
ment with  a  bistoury,  I  was  enabled  with 
the  latter  instrument  to  divide  the  round 
ligament,  and  remove  tbe  head  of  the 
bone,  without  the  least  difficulty  or  delay. 
The  articular  cartilage  over  the  head  of 
tbe  bone  was  thicker  than  natural,  but  the 
acetabnlum  appeared  healthy.  The  hae- 
morrhage was  not  great,  except  from  the 


superficial  vessels  on  the  first 'incision; 
these  for  a  moment  bled  profusely.  Seven 
ligatures  were  required. 

23d.— Dressed  the  stump;  the  four  liga- 
tures left  out  at  the  lower  angle  came 
away ;  tbe  discharge  much  diminished  and 
of  good  pus. 

From  this  period  until  February  3d,  no- 
thing  worthy  of  particular  note  occurred  ; 
the  patient's  appetite  and  digestion  were 
good,  and  all  the  functions  were  well  per- 
formed. On  the  3d,  the  three  ligatures 
that  were  left  out  at  the  upper  angle  came 
away.  The  man  continued  to  do  well, 
being  free  from  pain  and  uneasiness  of  any 
kind,  and  able  to  move  himself  about 
without  difficulty;  the  wound  healing 
and  tbe  suppuration  daily  becoming  less. 

Feb.  15th. — A  hard  tumor  is  discernible 
in 'the  left  iliac  region ;  he  is  troubled  at 
night  with  a  dry  cough ;  pulse  1 10;  the 
wound  continues  to  heal ;  the  discharge 
from  the  16th  to  the  25th  February  not 
amounting  to  more  than  f.^i.  in  twenty- 
four  hours.  Tn  the  meantime,  the  tumor 
just  mentioned  increased  rapidly,  present- 
ing a  hard,  knotted,  and  uneven  surface. 

17th. — The  stump  is  noticed  to  be 
slightly  swelled;  and  on  examination  nu- 
merous hard  bodies  are  discovered  at  va- 
rious parts  of  its  surface.  The  cough  is 
severe,  and  not  allayed  by  anodynes. 

20th. — An  unusual  pulsation  is  ob- 
served about  the  end  of  the  femoral  artery, 
which  appears  to  be  aneurismal  in  cha- 
racter. Cold  applications  and  compres- 
sion made  to  the  part,  and  strict  rest  en* 
joined. 

26ih.— The  pulsating  tumor,  which  had 
gradually  increased  in  size,  gave  way  after 
a  severe  fit  of  coughing.  On  arriving,  I 
found  him  weak  and  exhausted  from  loss 
of  blood.  I  proposed  to  tie  the  femoral 
artery,  but  the  patient  and  his  friends  re- 
fused to  permit  me.  The  same  means 
were  therefore  continued. 

From  February  26tb  to  March  1st,  he 
failed  rapidly ;  his  cough  was  more  severe, 
his  pulse  more  frequent.  The  tumor  be- 
fore mentioned  extended  to  the  symphysis 
pubis,  and  projected  above  the  crest  of  the 
ilium;  and  the  projections  on  the  surface 
of  the  stump  were  greatly  increased. 

March  1st — At  one  o'clock  a.m.  the 
bleeding  recurred,  and,  the  patient  con- 
senting. I  placed  a  ligature  around  the 
femoraJ  artery,  just  below  Ponpart's  liga- 
ment. The  pulsation  immediately  ceased. 
He  lost  no  blood  by  the  operation,  and 
did  not  appear  to  be  much  afiected  by 
it.  He  continued  to  sink,  however,  and 
died  on  the  evening  of  March  2nd,  forty- 
two  hours  after  the  tying  of  tbe  artery, 
and  forty-eight  days  after  the  amputation 
of  the  limb. 
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On  sawing  through  Ihe  femur  and  dis- 
eased Dias8  longitudinally,  the  former  was 
seen  to  be  in?olved  in  its  entire  circum- 
ference, and  from  the  condyles  to  near  the 
trochanter  minor ;  its  cavity,  too,  on  either 
side  of  the  fracture,  was  filled  with  carti- 
laginoas  and  ^mi-ossified  matter.  The 
laigest  part  of  the  tumor  sprung  directly 
from  the  place  of  fracture :  it  consisted  of' 
alternate  layers  of  carMlaginous  and  cal- 
careous matter,  disponed  in  form  of  radii. 
Other  portions,  entirely  cartilaginous, 
sprung  from  the  periosteum  above  and  be- 
low. Numerous  distinct  pieces,  from  the 
size  of  a  pea  to  that  of  a  hickory  nut,  were 
found  in  the  ham  and  abore  the  tumer^ 
which  were  only  loosely  joined  tp  the  ori- 
ginal mass  by  cellular  tissue. 

On  opening  the  stump,  a  nUrrow  pas- 
sage was  seen  leading  directly  to  the  ace- 
tabnlum,  having  its  surfkce  callous,  like 
that  of  an  old  fistula.  The  acetabulum 
itself  was  sound;  the  cartilage  had  nbt 
sloughed,  and  its  cavity  was  nearly  filled 
with  granulations  springinr  from  Its 
edges.  The  ends  of  the  divided  muscles 
wtfe  tipped  with  cartilage,  and  similar 

Sieces  were  imbedded  between  the  muscles, 
ust  at  the  end  of  the  femoral  artery  was 
a  sack  large  enough  to  contain  f.3iv., 
which  had  given  way  at  its  lower  part. 
Above  this  the  ligature  was  found  about 
the  artery;  the  inner  coats'  of  the  vessel 
were  divided  by  it. 

On  laying  open  the  abdomen,  a  large'' 
cartilaginous  and  bony  mass  was  seen  fill- 
ing up  the  hollow  of  the  left  ilium,  ex- 
tending downward  into  the  cavity  of  the 
pelvis,  and  upward  to  near  the  kidney. 
The  external  iliac  artery  passed  through  it.' 
Both  pleursB  were  found  studded  with 
pieces  of  bone  and  cartilage,  from  the  siee 
of  a  pea  to  that  of  an  almond.— Recortini 
by  Dr.  Braitutrd,  in  American  Journal  iff 
Med.  Sciencdy  August  1838. 

NOTE   REOAaDiNo  MR.  GUTHRIE'S 
CLINICAL  LECTURE. 


WesUnlmter  Horoltal, 
Oct.  10,  I8S8. 

The  reporter  writing  under  the  signature 
of  <<  Idles"  would  feel  obliged  to  the  Editor 
of  the  Medical  Gazette  if  he  would 
state,  that  Mr.  Guthrie  feels  dissatisfied 
lyith  the  allusion  to  his  bed  contained  in 
the  last  number  of  the  Gazette,  because 
he  is  represented  as  endeavouring  to  per- 
suade his  colleagues  to  use  the  invalid  bed 
invented  by  him ;  and  also,  because  he  is 
said  to  recommend  Desault's  splints  in  all 
oases  of  fracture  of  the  thigh.  Mr.  Guthrie 
emphatically  declares,  '  that  he  merely 
placed  bis  *<  bed"  in  the  wards  to  exhibit 


its  great  efliciency,  which  his  colleagues, 
if  they  have  eyes,  could  see.  He'  denies 
that  an^  pain  is  occasioned  by  its  use  to 
any  patient. 

He  does  not  employ  Desault's  splints  in 
any  cases  of  fracture  of  the  thigh,  except 
those  arising  flrom  ffun-shot  wounds, 
where  the  matter  would  gravitate  towards 
the  hip-joint.  On  the  contrary,  he  was 
the  first  to  introduce  Amesbury's  appara- 
tus into  the  Westminster  Hospital.  Mr. 
Knox's  bed  is  not  in  use  at  the  hospital, 
although  Mr.  Knox  has  written  certificates 
as  to  its  merit  from  the  physicians  and 
aui^dns.  Their  experience  of  the  eflicaey. 
of  the  bed  has  been  derived  solely  from 
th^r  private  practice.  Mr.  Guthrie  pro- 
poses that  one  of  Mr.  Knox's  beds  be 
purchased  for  the  hospital,  in  order  that 
a  fair  trial  of  the  two  should  be  made  : 
until  the  resnlt  of  such  a  trial  be  known, 
he  shall  continue  to  prefer  his  own. 

The  reporter  was  in  error  when  he 
stated  Mr.  Knox's  bed  had  been  used  in 
the  Westminster  Hospital ;  the  hospitals' 
in  which  it  has  been  tried,  and  not  found 
wanting,  are  St.  Thomas's,  and  the  Mill-' 
tary  and  Naval  Hospitals  at  Woolwich, 
Chatham,  Haslar,  and  Plymouth. 

APOTHECARIES'  HALL. 

LISTOFGENTLBMBN  WHO  HAVBRBCEIVBD 

CBRTiriCATBS. 

Thwnday,  September  97 , 

Robert  Francis  Woollett,  U«k,  Monmotttb- 
shire.-  Benjamin  North  Arnold,  Birmlogham. — 
John  Charles  Thomas  NicoU,  Worcester. — Henry 
Stephens,  JExeter.— John  Morris  Beynon,  Haver- 
fordwest. —  Samael  Robert  Kay,  Bolton-le-, 
Moors.  —  Charles  William  .Otway,  London.—' 
John  Jones,  Dinas. — Charles  Henry  Claridge. — 
James  WiUlamMm,  Northumberland. 

WEEKLY  ACCOUNT  or  BURIALS. 
From  Bills  of  Moetality,  Oct.  9, 18d8« 

Age  and  Debility  .23 

Apoplexy      .       .  9 

Asthma         •  b 

Cancer          .       .  2 

Childbirth     .       .  t 

Consumption        •  50 
CoD'stlpation  oC  the 

Bowels      .       •  I 

Convulsions        .  21 

Croup   .        •       •  6 
'  Dentiflon  orTeelhlap  9 

Dropsy ...  6 

Dropsy  in  the  Brain  4 

Epilepsy      .  1 

Fever     .       .  lA 

PeTer,  Scarlet      .  9 

Fever,  Typhus     •  4 

Oout      .        •       •  1 

Hsemorrbiige  1 

'    Decrease  of  Buriala,  as  compared  with  I   mo 
the  preceding  week       .        .        .1 

Wilson  ft  Soit,  Printers,  67,  Sklnner-st.,  London. 


Heart,  diseased   .  \ 

Hooplnv  Cough  .  2 

Inaamoiation       .    '  8 

Bowel* 5c  Stomach  6 

Lungs  and  Pleura  3 


InAuenra 

,    1 

losaniCT 

Liver,  diseased    . 

McaKles 

Paralysis      . 

Scrt>fWla        .        . 

Small-pox    .       • 

Ift 

Thrush         •        . 

Tumor 

Unknown  Causes 

1«3 

Casualties    . 
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SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  20,  1838. 


LECTURES    ON    SURGERY, 

DBLIVSBXP  AT  AT.  THOMAS*il 
HOSriTAL, 

By  tbe   late  Mr.  Cline; 
With  Notes. 


[These  lectures  were  written  by  Dr. 
Wilkinson  when  attending;  Mr.  Cline's 
lecUres,  in  the  years  1797-88-89. 

Extract  of  a  Utter  from  Dr,  Wilkmion,  dated 
Feb.  6. 1838 :— «  They  (these  lectures)  are 
the  results  of  six  courses  of  lectures  I  at- 
tended at  St.  Thomas's,  in  1787,  1788,  and 
1780;  and  T  am  in  hopes  I  did  not  omit 
any  interesting  part  of  Mr.  Cline's  valua- 
ble obserrations.  The  one  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  giving  you  is  the  repeatedly 
corrected  copy."] 


Lbctu&b  III. 

Fistula  in  /§no,'-IHseases  of  the  TeUU:  Cir~ 
.    co^te,  Sarcoetle,  Varicoeete,  B^Bmatoeele.-^ 
Paracentesis, — Empyema, 

Fiaiula  in  ana, — This  is  a  fistulous  ori- 
fice, extending  by  the  side  of  the  rectum, 
and  most  frequently  having  communica- 
tion with  the  gut.  originating  from  an  ab- 
scess forming  in  the  sides  of  the  intestine. 
It  is  .a  very  ftequent  disease,  and 
puts  on  very  various  appearances.  Some* 
times  the  orifice  is  situated  very  near 
the  anus,  sometimes  at  a  great  distance ; 
not  unfrequently  it  is  in  perinso.  Some- 
times venr  much  on  one  side;  at  other 
times  at  the  extremity  of  the  os  coccygis. 
We  have  frequently  an  aperture,  two, 
three,  or  fonr  inches. from  the  rectum,  yet 
in  passing  a  probe  it  communicates  with 
the  gut.  Sometimes  there  are  more  open* 
ings  than  one.  After  one  absoess  has  form- 
ed, a  seeond  collection  of  matter  may  take 
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place,  and  make  an  opening  in  another 
part.  Thus  we  have  three  or  four  openings 
in  different  parts  near  the  anus,  and  not 
unfrequently  all  are  found  communicating 
with  the  intestiue.  It  sometimes  origi- 
nates higher  up  the  side  of  the  intestine 
than  at  others.  When  near  the  anus,  it 
mostly  points  externally,  without  aqy 
communication  with  the  rectum;  but  if 
sitaated  higher  up,  the  patient,  after 
having  sufl'ered  extreme  pain  frotn  the 
formation  of  the  matter,  is  suddenly  eased, 
from  an  opening  into  the  gut  taking 
place :  the  matter  is  discharged  by  stool  i 
'but  It  seldom  stops  here,  as  when  there  is 
a  cavity  of  some  size,  it  goes  on  ulce- 
rating the  sides  of  the  intestine,  and  at 
last  poiAts  it  externally ;  when  you  have 
two  openings,  one  in  the  skin  on  the  out* 
side  of  the  other,  in  the  intestine.  Whe- 
ther the  opening  has  any  communication 
with  the  intestines  or  not,  it  requires  the 
same  treatment,  for  these  apertures  are 
very  seldom  healed  without  being  freely 
dilated.  It  is  to  be  considered  as  an  ab- 
scess in  any  other  part,  followed  by  a 
hollow  cavity.  During  the  formation 
of  matter  such  applications  will  be  ne- 
cessary as  will  tend  to  relieve  the  painful 
sensatioi^s  of  the  patient,  such  as  fo- 
mentations, poultices,  and  the  patient 
.roust  more  especially  avoid,  costiveness. 
■  When  the  abscess  is  completely  forme<(, 
then  the  fluctuation  may  be  discovered 
externally,  from  the  matter  having 
passed  under  the  skin ;  an  extensive  open- 
iug  may  now  be  made  ;  or  if  suOvred  to  go 
on  till  the  matter  is  discharged,  and  the 
inflammation  abated,  it  will  be  in  a  favour- 
able state  for  the  operation,  and  will  be 
better  (ban  if  performed  immediately  oi| 
the  first  discharge.  It  may  be  done  in  vari. 
ous  ways.  Some  have  made  use  of  a  pair  of 
probe  scissors  for  this  purpose,  introducing 
one  blade  into  the  sinus,  the  other  into  the 
rectum.  This  is  rarely  practised,  owing  to 
the  pain  it  gives.    It  may  be  done  by  intro- 
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dacing  a  director  along  the  sinus,  then 
passing  in  a  knife,  which  divides  the  rec- 
tum as  it  passes ;  this  is  dangerous,  as  jou 
are  liable  to  wound  the  opposite  side  of 
the  rectum,  on  which  account  some  use  the 
syringotome,  which  is  introduced  up  the 
fistulous  orifice,  and  the  finger  conveyed 
into  the  rectum,  which  is  not  difficult,  for 
the  intestine  is  very  thin,  from  the  ulcera- 
tion which  has  taken  place  on  the  surface ; 
you  easily  get  the  probe  through,  then 
bend  it  within  the  rectum,  bringing  it 
out  at  the  anus,  (ligatures  have  also 
been  used  for  this  purpose).  This  may 
be  easily  done,  when  the  sinus  is  only  a 
little  way  up;  but  if  as  high  <is  you  can 
reach  with  the  finger,  it  is  very  difficult  to 
bend  the  probe,  and  to  bring  it  out.  The 
French  surgeons  use  a  flexible  probe, 
bringing  it. out  at  the  anus;  then  twisting 
it  close  to  the  got,  and  leaving  it  to  ulce- 
rate. This  is  attended  with  a  great  deal  of 
pain ;  but  some  persons  dread  the  knife 
so  much,  as  rather  to  suffer  any  pain  than 
have  it  used. 

The  depth  of  the  sinus  should  be 
ascertained  by  a  probe,  the  patient 
leaning  forwards  against  a  table  or 
chair.  Mr.  Pott  has  described  a  more 
convenient  way  than  any  of  these;  he 
'  uses  a  curved  knife,  with  a  button  at 
the  end  of  it.  Having  examined  the 
extent  of  the  fistulous  orifice,  you  in- 
troduce the  knife  up  the  sinus,  then  carry 
your  finger,  oiled,  up  the  rectum,  placing  it 
'  opposite  the  button  of  the  knife :  if  there 
is  no  opening  before,  you  easily  pass  the 
point  through  to  the  finger,  and  bv  bring- 
ing both  down  together  through  t£e  anus, 
you  completely  lay  open  the  rectum  on  one 
side.  When  the  sinus  is  extending  upwards 
inadirect  line  by  the  side  of  the  rectum,  this 
will  be  done  at  one  stroke  ;  but  when  the 
external  aperture  is  situated  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  anus,  it  will  require  a  dif- 
ferent mode  of  proceeding.  We  should 
then  dilate  the  external  part  first  Having 
laid  open  the  outer  hollow  part,  you  then 
divide  the  side  of  the  rectum  as  before. 
After  it  has  been  laid  open,  lint  should  be 
introduced  throughout  the  whole  extent 
of  the  sinus ;  this  separates  the  edges  of 
the  wound  from  each  other,  that  they  may 
not  unite ;  it  should  remain  until  it  sepa- 
rates of  itself,  by  suppuration  coming  on ; 
then  all  that  is  necessary  is  the  introduc- 
tion of  small  pieces  of  lint,  between 
the  external  lips  of  the  wound,  to 
prevent  its  healing  up  close  on  the 
'outside,  before  the  gnmulations  have 
filled  np  the  cavity.  The  management  of 
It  after  the  operation  is  very  simple,  and 
is  now  usually  attended  with  success. 
This  mode  of  treatment  has  been  fully  exr- 
plained  by  Mr.  Pott,  and  he  la^s  great 


stress  on  proper  dressings  being  ubmI 
after  suppuration  has  taken  place.  If 
there  is  more  than  one  sinui,  each  should 
be  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  a  single 
one,  by  dilating  them  freelj,  throughout 
their  whole  extent.  In  these  dilatations 
the  sphincter  ani  is  cut  through,  and 
is  therefore  incapable  of  performing  its 
office;  hence  the  patient  for  some  time 
retains  his  faeces  imperfectly ;  but  in 
time  the  sphincter  performs  its  func- 
tion as  before.  Sometimes  the  matter  that 
is  forming  extends  almost  round  the 
rectum,  near  the  anus ;  in  this  case  it  will 
be  necessary  to  carry  an  incision  through  k 

the  integuments  round  the  rectum,  so  tar 
as  the  matter  is  extended.  Besides,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  slit  up  the  rectum  through- 
out the  whole  length  of  the  sinus.  In 
performing  this  operation  you  should  not 
cut  higher  than  you  can  reach  with 
your  finger;  if  higher,  a  very  considerable 
hiBmurrhage  may  arise  from  the  haemor- 
rhoidal  branches,  and  in  such  a  si- 
tuation it  will  be  difficult  to  stop  the  hae- 
morrhage. In  such  cases  a  great  deal  of 
lint  should  be  introduced,  to  press  against 
the  bones  of  the  pelvis,  which  lint  may  be  y 

moistened  with  Spirit.  Terebinth.,  which 
is  a  very  good  styptic,  and  some  threads 
should  be  tied  round  these  dossils,  so  as 
to  withdraw  them  readily  if  necessary. 

This  is  a  complaint  frequently  accompa- 
nied with  some  other  diseases  of  the  parts, 
which  in  such  cases  renders  the  complaint 
very  unmanageable.  Sometimes  there  is 
a  diseased  prostate  gland,  on  account  of  • 

which  inflammation  is  taking  place  in  the 
contiguous  textures ;  an  abscess  is  formed 
in  the  cellular  membrane,  which  makes  its 
way  into  the  rectum ;  in  which  case  it  is  ^ 

sometimes  impossible  to  heal  the  wound,  ^ 

for  where  there  is  a  diseased  portion  at 
the  bottom  of  the  wound,  it  will  never  per- 
fectly close ;  also  if  there  is  any  extr^eoos 
substance,  as  where  a  person  swallows  a 
bone,  which,  when  it  gets  into  the  rectum, 
is  forced  through  the  coats  of  the  gut  by 
the  forcible  contraction  of  the  surround- 
ing muscular  fibres  getting  into  the  cel- 
lular membrane,  and  occasioning  an  ab- 
scess to  be  formed.  I  have  known,  on 
opening  an  abscess  of  this  kind,  a  piece  of 
bone  has  come  out.  In  another  instance, 
where  I  had  a  good  deal  of  difficulty  in 
healing  a  fistulous  orifice  of  this  kind, 
there  passed  out>  round  calcareous  sub- 
stance, about  the  size  of  a  hazel-nut,  ra- 
ther of  an  irregular  surface ;  the  wound 
'soon  after  g^nulated  and  heeded.  Whence 
it  originate  is  uncertain,  but  in  all  proba- 
bilify  it  occasioned  the  formation  of  mat- 
ter, and  protracted  the  healing  till  it  was 
removed*  We  have  every  now  and  then 
by  the  side   of  the  anus,  orifices  so  very 
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ftnall  OB  warcely  to  admit  the  bead  of  a 
common  probe,  which  will  eontlnae  in 
that  state  for  eone  time,  oecaeiofially  dos- 
iDg  aod  opening.  On  examination,  these 
are  nsuallyfoand  only  to  extend  about  an 
ineb,  and  have  no  commanication  with 
the  reetom ;  if  commnnieating  with  the 
external  sorfaoe  of  the  vectam,  the  dilate. 
tion  of  them  is  equally  necessary.  In 
some  snch  cases,  thoagh  you  dilate  the 
woand  freely,  it  does  not  heal;  the  reason 
is,  that  there  are  some  small  sinuses  which 
Iwve  not  been  discovered.  Where  dilata- 
tions have  been  made  se?eral  times  on  the 
mitside,  all  attempts  of  healing  those 
woands  hafe  been  ineffectual,  frnm  want 
of  dilating  a  small  undiseorered  sinas.  In 
some  cases,  where  the  parts  are  backward 
in  healing,  sttronlating  injections  are 
of  considerable  serrice;  as  syringing  the 
.  opening  with  Tr.  Myrrh.,  or  applying  Hnt, 
dipped  into  it,  or  into  a  weak  solution 
of  oorrosire  sublimate,  which  will  sti- 
mulate the  part,  excite  inflammation  at 
Ance,  and  bring  on  a  disposition  to  heal. 
IXuring  the  cure,  wc  should  attend  to  the 
lmriih>  of  the  patient,  because  the  consti- 
Wtiap  is  ffeywtly'  ia  •  emy  waak  state. 
Caatnuhm — In  describing  the  disean 
of  the  testis,  authors  make  use  of  various 
-terms  «•  as  dreocele,  tareoceUy  and  variceeeis* 
By  eireoeeU  they  mean  rather  an  en- 
larged spermatic  cord,  without  a  diseased 
atate  of  the  testis  itself.  In  those  cases 
wheie  the  enhirgement  depends  upon  the 
spermatic  veins,  there  is  seldom  any  dis* 
ease  ai  the  gland  itself.  SareoetU  is  an 
enlargement  of  the  whole  substance  of  the 
testis,  when  its  body  becomes  considerably 
increiised  in  size,  and  is  a  firm  solid  sub- 
aCanee  tliroBghoot ;  there  is  no  collection 
of  fluid  within,  and  it  is  hard :  this  is 
called  a  scirrhous  testicle.  Sometimes 
in  this  enlarged  state  of  the  testis  it  is  no 
harder  than  natural ;  at  other  times  it  is 
mueh  indurated.  Variooede  is  impro* 
perly  applied  to  any  disease  of  the  testis, 
nerer  requiring  any  operation  to  be  per- 
formed, being  simply  an  enlargement  of 
the  veins,  which  is  generally  prevented  by 
•vppertiag  the  part,  and  making  use  of 
proper  evacuations.  HamatoeiU  is  a  col- 
leetioD  of  blood  either  in  the  body  of  the 
testis  or  the  tunica  vaginalis.  Every  now. 
and  tlien  there  is  an  fusion  of  blood  into 
the  liod^  of  the  testis,  and  a  verf  consi- 
derable increase  of  its  size,  whicn  is  not 
afterwards  absorbed.  It  is  blood  whidi 
forms  the  tumor;  and  sometimes,  inde. 
pendent  of  the  enlargement  of  the  testis, 
diere  is  blood  aocomulated  in  the  tnnica 
vaginalis. 

It  is  only  thoee  diseases  which  produce 
ao  enlargement  of  the  substance  of  the 
testii  that  require  the  operation  of  castra- 


tion ;  this  is  various  in  its  course,  and 
the  enlargement  puts  on  various  appear- 
ances. Its  progress  is>  generally  slow.  It 
sometimes  arises  spontaneonsly,  at  others 
from  accidents,  as  a  blow,  when  a  gradual 
enlargement  takes  place,  which  goes  on 
increasing,  while  at  the  same  time  the 
figure  of  the  testis  is  still  preserved ;  «.  g. 
the  body  is  flattened  on  the  sides,  and  a 
little  prominent  anteriorly,  which  distin- 
guishes it  from  the  hydrocele,  which  last 
takes  on  a  pyramidal  appearance,  very 
much  rounded,  and  broad  below.  After 
it  becomes  very  much  enlarged  it  loses 
this  form,  and  becomes  equally  prominent 
at  the  sides  as  anteriorly.  The  disease  at 
first  is  commonly  attended  with  very  little 
pain,  but  this  increases  fiith  the  size. 
As  the  testis  becomes  enlarged  we  find  aa 
increase  of  the  epididymis,  which  extends 
up  the  spermatic  cord ;  this  also  becomes 
harder  and  larger  than  before,  and  that 
above  the  abdominal  ring. 

Some  diseases  of  the  testis  seem  to  have 
no  tendency  to  produce  a  diseased  state  of 
the  cord ;  they  are  so  soft  as  to  give  the  idea 
of  a  fluid,  and  are  found  to  be  formed  of  a 
number  of  hydatids  within  the  substance 
of  the  testis.  These  pulp-like  feeling 
testes  are  not  very  unfreqnent,  though  uot 
always  from  hydatids,  but  very  frequently 
from  the  substance  of  the  testis  undergo- 
ing a  change,  in  which  it  becomes  soft, 
not  much  unlike  brain  in  a  putrid  state. 
Of  this  I  have  seen  several  instances, 
in  which  cases  it  has  very  much  the  feel 
of  hydrocele— a  fluctuating  feel,  and  has 
been  sometimes  punctured  under  an  idea 
of  there  being  a  quantity  of  fluid  col- 
lected, but  without  any  discharge.  There 
is  one  common  appearance  when  this 
has  existed  long,  whereby  it  may  be 
distinguished  from  hydrocele,  viz.  the 
veins  of  the  scrotum  are  considerably  en- 
larged, putting  on  a  varicose  appearance, 
owing  peiiiaps  to  a  greater  quantity  of 
blood  being  distributed  to  these  parts  in 
a  diseased  state,  which  is  never  the  case 
in  hydrocele.  The  tumor  is  also  much  hea- 
vier than  in  hydrocele.  In  the  hardened 
state  of  the  testis,  it  is  very  easily  distin- 

Suished  by  the  firmness  of  feel  from  other 
iseases.  Some  of  these  enlargements 
of  the  testis  are  curable.  Diseases  of  this 
organ  are  extremely  frequent;  and  some- 
times, where  the  enlargement  has  taken 
place  to  a  considerable  extent,  you  are  able 
entirely  to  remove  it.  If  originating 
from  a  blow,  and  unattended  with  pain, 
the  patient  genetally  finds  great  benefit 
from  emetics  twice  a  week.  Topical  ap- 
plications used  at  the  same  time,  as  liuit 
seed  pouhices,  and,  if  very  recent,  vinegar 
ponhioes,  are  also  useful.  Electricity 
IB    flometimca  of  service.    If  the   parts 
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»re  in  a  more  indolent  state,  try  Sal. 
Ammnn.  Cmd.  c.  Acid.  Acet.  vel  Spt. 
Vin.  (3j.ad  Jj.);  also  bleedinfc  by  leecheii. 
When  emetics  have  abated  somewhat  of 
the  pain,  and  yet  have  not.  reduced  the 
swelling:,  mercurials  are  advisable,  which, 
to  a  considerable  extent,  are  frequently 
beneficial.  Of  this  I  have  seen  several 
instances  where,  at  first,  I  did  not  expect 
any  benefit;  yet  by  the  patient  usin^  it 
repeatedly,  it  has  very  much  abated  the 
swelling.  However,  many  cases  will  not 
yield  to  mercury,  as  those  enlargements 
wherein  hydatids  are  formed,  or  when 
the  testis  has  got  into  the  former  pulpy, 
like  state;  bat  in  such  testes  as  have 
not  gone  through  these  alterations,  but 
are  only  enlarged,  mercurials  are  of 
service.  But  there  are  some  which  have 
not  appearances  or  symptoms  by  which 
we  can  with  any  certainty  determine 
this;  therefore  we  must  first  try  what 
medicine  will  do,  and  when  it  has  no 
eflect,  the  operation  should  be  performed. 
If  it  remains  long  the  spermatic  cord 
4ake8  on  diseased  action,  which  extends 
along  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  and  is 
ultimately  fatal* 

There  is  one  species  of  enlargement  of 
the  testis  where  the  organ  may  be  saved 
by  an  operation  without  removing  it;  it 
is  when  the  swelling  has  come  on  sud* 
denly,  with  great  inflammation,  and  vio« 
lent  pain.  In  all  probability  there  is  an 
abscess  formed  in  the  substance  of  the 
testis,  which  being  punctured,  will  heal. 
If,  on  examination,  hard  tumors  are 
found  in  the  gn>in8,  as  eulargements  of 
the  lymphatic  glands  or  cord,  within  the 
cavity  of  the  abdomen,  the  operation  is 
objectionable. 

The  operation  is  a  simple  piece  of  dis- 
section,  all  besides  that  is  necessary  is  a 
needle  and  ligature.  The  patient  should 
have  the  parts  previously  shaved,  and  be 
laid  upon  a  table  of  a  convenient  height^ 
his  legs  hanging  down.  The  incision  should 
be  begun  about  the  abdominal  ring,  or  a 
little  above ;  but  where  the  spermatic  cord 
is  not  enlarged,  or  the  testis  very  large,  at 
the  superior  part  of  the  scrotnm  will  be 
sufficient;  it  should  be  carried  down  to 
the  bottom  of  the  scrotum,  a  part  of  which 
many  advise  to  be  removed  with  the  testis, 
from  the  Idea  that  there  will  be  so  much 
skin  hanging  loose  as  to  be  troublesome  j 
but  this  is  unnecessary,  for  after  removing 
the  testis  the  skin  contracts  so  much,  that 
there  is  seldom  any  superfluous  quantity. 
The  incision  shoulcl  be  made  opposite  the 
ring.  When  you  have  laid  bare  the  sper- 
matic cord,  you  may  take  a  needle  with  a 
broad  ligature,  holding  the  spermatic  cord 
np  with  the  finger  and  thumb, passing  the 
Ugature  underneath.  I  think  it  is  useful  not 


to  make  it  directly  upon  the  cord,  but  to 
place  a  piece  of  lint  or  rag  between,  mak- 
ing the  knot  moderately  tight,  in  order 
that  yon  may  have  a  perfect  command  of 
the  ligature  after  the  operation,  for  wery 
soon  after  there  conies  on  much  tension  of 
the  surrounding  parts.  When  you  want 
to  remove  the  ligature  it  gives  a  good  deal 
of  pain,  and  this  substance  is  conveniently 
cut  upon  afterwards  for  the  removal  of 
the  ligature.  The  first  knot  should  only 
be  drawn  moderately  tight,  then  cut 
through  the  cord  below  the  ligature,  which 
gives  more  command  of  the  testis  to  be 
dissected  out,  when,  from  having  onlj 
drawn  the  knot  moderately  tight,  hsemor- 
rhage  will  take  place  from  the  spermatie 
artery.  You  then  further  tighten  the 
ligature  and  make  a  second  knot,  which 
secures  it  from  bleeding.  The  reason 
for  making  the  first  knot  loose  is,  that 
you  are  uucertaiv  of  the  pressure  which 
is  necessary.  In  including  the  pord,  it 
always  makes  pressure  on  the  nerves, 
which  is  the  most  painful  part  of  the 
operation,  and  this  may  be  avoided  by 
only  using  pressure  sufficient  to  com- 
press the  artery.  To  avoid  the  pain, 
some  have  recommended  dividing  the 
cord,  and  afterwards  separately  tying  the 
artery;*  but  there  are  usually  two  ar- 
teries—one accompanying  the  vein,  the 
other  the  vas  deferens :  besides,  this 
will  delay  the  operation ;  and  the  nerves 
are  so  small,  that  you  have  difficulty  to 
distinguish  them  from  the  arteries,  so  that 
vou  may  possibly  include  them  ;  the  small 
branches  should  be  secured  as  they  are  di- 
vided. The  testis  being  removed,  the  cord 
tied,  and  any  other  small  branches  se. 
cured,  the  lips  of 'the  wound  ore  to  be 
brought  into  contact  by  pieces  of  adhe- 
sive plaster :  .  thus  the  greater  part  of 
the  wound  heals  by  the  first  intention. 
If  the  cord  is  very  much  enlarged,  extend- 
ing  into  the  abdomen  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  finger,  the  operation  should  not  be 
performed,  as  it  will  be  attended  with  no 
advantage:  but  when  the  cord  is  but 
slightly  enlarged  we  ought  to  give  the 
patient  a  chance  of  recovery  by  the  opera- 
tion,  as  I  have  known  several  do  well, 
though  the  cord  was  harder  and  larger 
than  natural;  whereas,  in  some,  where 
there  has  been  no  apparent  enlargement 
or  hardness  of  the  cord  after  removing  the 
testis,  disease  has  taken  place  within  the 
eavity  of  the  abdomen,  and  the  patient 


«  NotwUhsUndlnf  Mr.  Cllne  Is  averse  to  this 
mode  of  proceeding,  It  is  undoubtedly  the  best, 
and  is  usually  adopted  at  the  prevent  day,  for  the 
pain  produced  by  tyini;  the  cord  Is  much  In- 
creasird  by  inclodtng  the  vas  deferens ;  and  no 
good  is  to  be  derived  from  sucb  pncticc— C. 
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has  died.  Also,  in  three  instances  of  pa- 
tients whom  I  castrated,  they  bad  a  return 
of  the  disease,  of  which  they  died  :  two 
were  in  this  hospital ;  one  a  man  aged  25. 
We  cannot  be  lilways  certaio  that  an  en- 
hurgement  of  the  spermatic  cord  does  not 
extend  into  the  abdomen.  We  are  in 
some  degree  of  uncertainty  as  to  the  e?ent 
of  this  operation  in  almost  every  case. 

Parncentais. — This  operation  becomes 
necessary  when  the  abdomen  is  distended 
with  water  to  such  a  degree  as  to  impede 
Tespiration ;  also  being  sometimes  recom- 
mended with  a  riew  of  curing  the  patient, 
though  probably  attended  with  little  ad- 
vantage in  that  respect.  It  may  be  per. 
formed  for  water  situated  in  the  cavity  of 
the  peritoneum,  or  where  it  is  collected  in 
an  encysted  state, as  in  the  ovarium.  Ad- 
hesion sometimes  talces  place  between  the 
peritoneum  and  cyst,  and  has  been  sup- 
posed  to  be  a  cyst  of  water  between  the 
abdominal  muscles  and  peritoneum,  which 
could  not  be.  The  sign  of  fluid  situ- 
ated in  the  abdomen  is  the  existence 
of  a  distinct  floctnation :  we  ought 
never  to  perform  this  operation  if  this  is 
not  evident.  If  there  is  much  water,  by 
placing  the  hand  on  one  side  of  the  abdo. 
men  and  striking  the  other  opposite,  you 
will  feel  it  undulate  from  side  to  side^ 
more  especially  if  it  be  caeites:  if  encysted 
(only  foond  in  women),  when  the  cysts  are 
of  considerable  thickness,  and  the  fluid  ge- 
latiaoos,  which  is  sometimes  the  case,  the 
fluctuation  is  not  so  distinct;  also  in  some 
cases  there  may  be  adhesions  between 
some  of  the  Tiscera  on  the  Tore  part  of  the 
abdomen ;  hence,  though  a  large  quantity 
is  accumulated,  it  cannot  be  distinctly 
felt.  We  should  only  venture  to  make 
a  pnnctnre  when  the  fluctuation  is  evi- 
dent. I  have  beard  .of  one  case  where  the 
operation  was  performed,  and  the  water 
suoceasfally  discharged,  though  the  floc- 
tnation was  mnch  less  distinct  than  usual. 
It  was  found  that  the  intestines  were  ad- 
hering, but  fortunately  not  at  the  part 
where  the  puncture  was  made.  This  ope- 
ntion  is  performed  with  a  trocar  and  a 
silver  canula,  which  should  fit  very  nicely. 
Some  use  a  canula  with  a  spout  to  it:  it 
is  attended  with  great  convenience;  thewa- 
ter  being  carried  at  a  greuter  distance  from 
the  patient  is  not  so  apt  to  wet  him,  and 
make  him  nncomfortable.  The  patient 
should  be  placed  in  a  chair  upright,  hav- 
ing a  double- folded  sheet  round  the  ab- 
domen, to  be  held  by  assistants,  one  on 
each  side,  that  they  may  draw  it  sufii- 
ciently  tight  to  compress  the  belly, 
which  not  only  facilitates  the  discharge  of 
the  water,  but  the  moderate  pressure  on 
the  contents  of  the  abdomen  prevents  the 


patient  from  fainting.  The  puncture  is 
directed  to  be  made  midway  lietween  the 
navel  and  the  anterior  superior  spinous 
process  of  the  ilium,  towards  the  left  side, 
about  the  linea  semilunaris.  It  is  ordered 
at  the  left  side  for  the  convenience  of  the 
surgeon,  and  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding 
the  liver.  In  the  usual  situation  of  parUi, 
this  would  be  a  very  safe  one,  for  it  would 
be  some  way  on  the  outer  side  of  the 
rectus.  The  only  vessel  in  danger  of  being 
wounded  is  the  epigastric,  which  is  some 
way  on  the  outer  side  of  the  rectus  abdomi- 
nis naturailv,but  in  a  dropsical  patient  it  is 
different.    iThe  rectus  muscle  becomes  ex- 

{ landed  in  a  greater  degree  than  the  oh- 
ique  or  transversalis :  this  carries  the  edge 
of  the  muscles  towards  the  sides,  which 
brings  the  epigastric  artery  to  abont  tiie 
above  space,and  it  is  therefore  very  liable  to 
be  wonndedyWbich  happened  tomysell  once. 
This  accident  has  happened  several  times 
before,  but  the  cause  was  not  known.  One 
patient  died  of  hasmorrhage  from  the 
spleen  being  wounded,  as  I  was  informed 
by  Mr.  Ford.  As  this  is  certainly  a  dan- 
gerous place  for  perfoi^ming  the  operation, 
I  always  perform  it  on  the  linea  alba, 
about  an  inch  l>eloW  the  umbilicus,  a  very 
little  on  one  side,  in  which  way  the  instru. 
ment  penetrates  somewhat  more  easily. 
This  may  be  done  with  the  greatest  safety, 
as  there  is  no  part  there  in  danger  of  being 
wounded.  I  prefer  making  the  puncture 
with  an  abscess  lancet,  which  passes  with 
great  ease,  while  the  trocar  gives  much 
pain,  and  requires  considerable  force.. 
Having  introduced  the  lancet,  the  water 
follows,  which  may  be  guided  by  intro- 
ducing the  canula'with  the  trocar.  For 
this  purpose,  the  end  of  the  trocar  should 
be  rounded  like  the  end  of  a  probe, 
thereby  saving  the  patient  a  great  deal  of 
pain.  There  is  a  trocar  contrived  by  Mr. 
Andre,  with  a  lancet  point  and  steel 
canula:  this  is  veiy  convenient,  for  the 
great  ease  with  which  it  passes,  but  has ' 
one  very  considerable  disadvanuge— the 
canula  is  so  small,  that  the  water  passes 
off  extremely  slowly,  therefore  it  is  tedious 
to  the  surgeon  and  very  fatiguing  to  the 
patient ;  hence  better  adapted  for  tapping 
in  the  hydrocele.  After  the  operation  a 
flannel  roller  seven  or  eight  yards  long 
should  be  applied  round  the  abdomen, 
and  a  plaster  on  the  orifice.  We  are 
now  in  the  habit  of  drawing  off*  all 
the  water,  whereas  it  was  formerly  the 
practice  only  to  draw  off  a  part.  But 
Dr.  Mead,  while  physician  of  this  bus- 
pital,  considered  that  the  faiotness  was 
produced  bv  want  t>f  pressure,  and  or- 
dered the  whole  to  be  evacuated,  and  the 
pressure  supplied  by  a  bandage.  When  tha 
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dropsy  is  encysted*  the  operation  is  to  be 
performed  in  the  same  way  as  in  ascites, 
only  yon  ha?e  a  thicker  substance  to  cat 
through;  when  in  several  cysts, you  can 
only  discharge  part  of  the  fluid— namely, 
from  that  which  is  opened.  By  repeating 
the  operation  several  times,  the  patient 
becomes  considerably  diminished  in  size. 
When  the  patient  is  wealcy  the  operation 
may  be  peiformed  conveniently  by  laying  . 
her  on  one  side,  on  the  edge  of  the  bed, 
or  on  the  table;  this  is  less  fatiguing  to 
the  patient,  and  more  of  the  fluid  is  eva* 
cuated  than  when  she  is  in  the  npright  po- 
sition, in  which  case  there  will  be  some 
left  in  the  hollow  of  the  pelvis,  which 
will  not  be  removed.  In  ascites  the 
operation  is  rarely  repeated  very  often, 
patients  seldom  surviving  its  repetition 
several  times,  for  they  generally  become 
debilitated,  and  after  it  has  been  per- 
formed  a  few  times,  it  is  generally  fol- 
lowed by  an  inflammation  of  the  abdo- 
men. Instead  of  the  orifice  closing,  it  re- 
mains open,  and  the  water  is  totally 
discharged,  in  which  case  inflammation 
always  takes  place  in  the  cavity  of  the 
abdomen.  It  is  not  so  in  encysted  dropsy. 
Inflammation  is  not  so  liable  to  come  on, 
and  the  operation  has  been  performed  a 
▼ast  number  of  times  in  some  patients  *. 
An  encysted  dropsy  does  not  equally  affect 
the  constitution  as  that  of  peritoneum. 
It  is  a  disease  of  a  part  originally  small, 
and  patients  will  go  on  for  a  greater 
nnmber  of  years,  from  being  tapped  now 
and  then.  Of  this  we  have  numerous  in- 
stances, and  if  it  was  inquired  particularly 
into,  those  who  have  survived  several  ope> 
rations  have  been  women  having  encysted 
dropsies.  There  are  no  instances  of  a  man 
being  tapped  any  considerable  nnmber  of 
times — seldom  above  four  or  five. 

Empyema, — This  operation  consists  in 
making  an  opening  into  the  cavity  of  the 
thorax,  to  evacuate  some  fluid.  In  the 
empyema,  where  there  is  a  collection  of 
pus  situated  within  the  cavity  of  the 
thorax,  it  may  be  known  from  the  fluctua- 
tion discoverable  at  the  time ;  also  from 
tlie  preceding  symptoms,  where  the  pa- 
tient has  had  pleuritic  or  peripneumonic 
symptoms,  afterwards  followed  by  a 
cough  and  difficulty  of  respiration,  which 
gradually  increases,  so  that  the  patient  is 
Incapable  of  lying  on  one  or  the  other 
side — only  on  the  side  where  the  fluid  is  si- 
tuated.     Sometimes,  in  this  case,  the  in- 

*  Mr.  S.  Cooper,  in  bis  Surgical  Dictionary, 
tnentloDs  cai>es  wliere  tlie  operation  hai  been  per- 
formed twenty-nine  times— forty-one— flfty-two 
•>tiity-Ave— one  bnndred^one  hundred  and 
fUty-flve— and,  if  it  be  possible  to  credit  Berard, 
even  six  hundred  and-slxty  five  times  upon  one 
woman  In  the  coarse  of  thirteen  years  1  -C. 


flammation  has  been  mora  general,  both 
cavities  have  partaken  of  it,  and  pus  is 
formed  in  both  sides,  when  the  patient 
cannot  sleep  in  a  horizontal  position,  bat 
is  obliged  to  sit  npright,  supported  by 
pillows,  and  is  assisted  by  leaning  a  little 
forward,  thereby  relaxing  the  abdominal 
muscles.  When  water  is  accnmolated  in 
the  cavity  of  the  chest,  so  far  as  to  impede 
respiration,  there  may  be  the  same  occasion 
for  performing  the  operation.  For  this 
purpose  a  knife  and  director  are  sufficienL 
The  incision  should  be  made  midway  be- 
tween the  spine  and  sternum,  about  the 
middle  of  the  chest  laterallv,  between  the 
sixth  and  seventh  rib;  making  it  lower  ^ 

down  would  endanger  the  diaphragm,  and 
if  on  the  left  side  the  heart,  and  further 
backwards,  would  be  inconvenient,from  the 
greater  number  of  muscles.  The  integu- 
ments are  to  be  drawn  upwards  before  the 
incision  is  made  throngn  them,  that  the 
opening  through  the  integuments  and 
through  the  pleura  may  not  correspond 
with  each  other,  that  we  may  more  efiectn- 
ally  close  the  opening  after  the  operation,to 
avoid  the  access  of  air,  which  would  pro- 
duce fresh  inflammation.  The  incision 
should  be  about  two  inches  long,  laying  ^ 

bare  tlie  pleura,  after  which  the  director 
may  be  introduced,  (the  pleura  being  very 
thin,  is  easily  lacerated),  thrusting  it  on  to 
the  inside  *.    If  the  lungs  are  adhering,  it  i 

is  unfavourable  to  make  the  opening  there ; 
but  it  should  be  made  on  another  part    If  1 

not  adhering,  the  incision  should  be  dilated, 
making  the  opening  about  an  inch  be- 
neath, near  the  superior  edge  of  the 
lower  rib,  to  avoid  wounding  the  in- 
tercostal artery,  which  passes  along  the 
inferior  edge  >  the  director  being  allowed 
to  remain  in  the  aperture,  which  should  be 
kept  open,  and  the  patient  turned  on  the 
side  in  which  the  opening  is  made,  the  ' 

matter  or  water  would  soon  be  discharged, 
when  the  integuments  should  be  suffered 
to  return  to  their  former  situation,  to  pr^ 
vent  any  exposure  of  the  cavity,  and  the 
iuflammation  which  would  consequently 
follow.  For  if  the  wound  was  kept  in  an 
open  state  fresh  inflammation  would  arise 
throughout  the  whole  cavity,  which  would 
be  fatal  in  a  short  time :— we  had  better 
be  under  the  necessity  of  repeating  the 
operation  than  keep  the  parts  open. 

Under  favourable  circumstances  we  find 
that  though  parts  are  gone  into  the 
sup]>urative  state,  the  suppuration  will 
cease,  the  small  portion  left  will  be  ab- 
sorbed, and  the  patient  get  welL 

*  It  ia  noiv  generally  recommended  to  divide 
the  plenra  caatiously  with  a  lancet.— C. 
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Ddivered  at  th*  Mmth  Uctpital,  DuUitt, 

Session  1837-8, 

Br  PftOFKSsoB  Gbavss. 

Lecture  II. 

AcupuMCture  in  Anatarea  and  Ascites— Ex^ 
amination  of  the  reQeivtd  doctrine  respect- 
ifig  Bri^hCs  Kidneus  —  Obfeclions  to  it — 
Forget' s  Cases;  Morr'u(m*s ;  &/on'i  — 
Valentines  Microseapical  Examination  of 
Blight's  Kidney  ^Remarks  on  the  daily  pro- 
gress cf  Erratic  or  Creeping  Erysipelas — 
Chorea,  use  of  Stramonium  in — Chorea  in  a 
man  seoentyttoo  years  old. 
Let  me  direct  your  attention,  gentlemen,  to 
some  cases  recently  admitted,  more  par- 
ticolarly  to  one  of  ascites  combined  with 
general  anasarca.  I  do  not  mean  to  enter 
into  the  history  or  details  of  this  man's  case, 
as  it  is  sufficient  for  my  present  purpose 
to  state  that  the  belly  was  enormously  dis- 
tended, and  the  integuments  so  tense  that 
it  was  quite  impossible  to  ascertain  the  state 
of  the  hver  or  spleen ;  his  lower  extremities 
were  also  greatly  swollen.  In  a  case  of  this 
kind  you  have  little  to  hope  for  from  the 
use  of  diuretics,  for  the  system  is  so  oppressed 
by  the  great  quantity  of  the  effused  fluid, 
that  it  cannot  make  an  effort  adequate  to 
effect  its  absorption.  The  first  step  in  all 
such  cases  must  be  the  removal  or  diminu- 
tion of  the  fluid  by  means  of  an  operation. 
In  the  first  place,  the  fluid  might  be  removed 
from  the  cavity  of  the  peritoneum  by  para- 
centesis, and  the  general  anasarca  might  be 
relieved  by  allowing  the  fluid  to  drain  off 
through  small  incisions  or  punctures  made 
with  a  lancet  in  various  parts  of  the  body. 
For  many  reasons,  I  did  not  consider  this  to 
be  a  proper  case  for  paracentesis,  and  there- 
fore determined  to  try  the  effects  of  acupune- 
toration — a  remedy  frequently  employed  in 
this  hospital  during  the  last  three  or  four 
years,  and  which,  in  some  instances,  has 
proved  successful :  I  say  in  some  instances, 
for  there  are  too  many  cases  of  dropsy,  in 
which  the  causes  of  the  disease  are  of  an 
incurable  nature.  Under  favourable  cir- 
cumstances, and  in  a  good  constitution,  the 
simple  operation  of  evacuating  the  fluid  by 
punctures  made  through  the  skin,  has  been, 
in  itself,  snfficient  to  effect  a  cure.  Thus, 
in  a  lady,  a  general  anasarca  came  on  after 
fever,  and  resisted  every  form  of  treatment 
I  oot^  devise ;  but  when  I  had  made  many 
froitlesb  attempts  to  produce  absorption  by 
means  of  internal  remedies,  another  practi- 
tioner was  called  in;  he  tried  acupunctu- 
ration  of  the  lower  extremities,  and  succeeded 
comi^tely.     You  perceive,  therefore,  that 


although  mechanical  means  are  not  addressed 
to  the  cause  of  the  disease,  and  appear  to 
be  nothing  more  than  mere  palliatives,  they 
nevertheless  may  sometimes  effect  a  cure. 
You  will  find,  in  a  late  number  of  the 
Medical  Gazette,  a  very  interesting 
letter  frt>m  Mr.  King,  detailing  the  particu- 
lars of  the  treatment  of  a  case  of  ascites  by 
acupunctnration.  Here,  as  in  the  new 
method  of  treating  hydrocele,  the  object 
was  not  merely  to  give  a  vent  to  the  fluid, 
but  to  cause  it  to  be  effused  into  the  subcu- 
taneous cellular  tissue,  external  to  the  drop- 
sical  cavity ;  in  its  new  situation  the  fluid  is 
not  only  more  readily  absorbed,  but  is 
useful  in  preventing  a  fresh  deposition  within 
the  sac,  outside  of  which  the  fluid  now  is, 
and  on  which  it  exerts  a  very  considerable 
pressure.  Mr.  King  made  more  than  seventy 
punctures  in  the  space  of  two  or  three 
months,  and  was  perfectly  successful.  I 
must  refer  you  to  his  letter  for  the  very 
novel  and  instructive  details. 

As  yet,  I  have  had  no  opportunity  of  try- 
ing tins  plan  in  ascites,  but  I  have  seen 
acupuncturation  applied  in  anasarca  on 
several  occasions.  I  do  not  think  the  case 
before  us  one  of  those  iu  which  permaneht 
benefit  may  be  expected,  but  you  hav^  all 
seen  that  considerable  rdief  has  followed  a 
single  trial  of  the  remedy. 

Most  of  you  have,  I  presume,  witnessed 
the  performance  of  this  operation  by  Mr. 
Parr.  The  needle  is  passed  with  a  quick 
motion  through  the  epidermis  and  cutis,  and 
pushed  on  until  it  enters  about  half  a  line 
or  a  line  into  the  subcutaneous  cellular 
tissue.  The  punctures  are  about  three 
quarters  of  an  inch  apart,  and  mark  the 
angles  of  imaginary  squares  extended  over  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  swollen  lower 
extremities.  As  soon  as  a  sufficient  number 
of  punctures  has  been  made,  the  patient,  if 
able,  is  directed  to  sit  up  and  let  the  fluid 
drain  off.  In  this  way  a  large  quantity  of 
water  is  withdrawn  gradually  from  the 
system,  and  at  little  or  no  inconvenience  to 
the  patient.  While  the  patient  is  sitting  up 
it  will  be  necessary  to  envelop  the  legs  in 
flannel  to  protect  them  ttom  cold,  and  the 
feet  should  rest  on  a  piece  of  perforated 
board,  by  which  means  they  may  be  kept  as 
dry  as  possible.  It  will  be  also  necessary 
to  smear  the  punctured  limbs  with  fine 
olive  oil  night  and  morning,  so  as  to  prevent 
any  bad  effects  fh)m  the  contact  of  fluid. 
By  adopting  this  simple  precaution,  you 
wUl  greatiy  diminish  the  risk  of  erysipelas — 
an  accident  not  uncommon  in  such  cases, 
and  not  unfrequentiy  attended  with  the  most 
dangerous  consequences.  When  the  sick 
person  is  confined  to  bed  and  unable  to  sit 
up,  a  large  piece  of  oil-silk  should  be  placed 
under  his  legs,  and  they  should  be  enveloped 
with  plenty  of  finely-carded  Georgia  cotton 
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wool*,  which  is  to  be  changed  as  soon  as  it 
becomes  moist.  This  serves  the  double 
]9tiq)09e  of  absorbing  the  discharge,  and 
protecting  the  limbs  from  pressure.  I 
look  upon  this  operation  as  possessing  many 
advantages  over  the  usual  mode  of  making 
incisions  with  a  lancet,  for  there  is  lesd  risk 
of  bringing  on  erysipelas.  Here  is  one  of 
the  needles  generally  employed  by  Mr.  Parr, 
*—  you  perceive  it  is  about  the  'size  of 
an  ordinary  glover^s  needle,  and  of  a  trian- 
gular shapes  The  reason  of  its  being  made 
triangular  is,  that  the  puncture  of  such  an 
instrument  is  less  apt  to  close,  for  obvious 
reasons.  The  quantity  of  water  which  some- 
times dndns  off  from  the  punctures  is  very  re- 
markable ;  you  have  witnessed  the  vast  quan- 
tity of  fluid  which  flowed  after  tlie  punctures 
in  the  present  case.  When  the  dropsical 
swellings  return,  after  a  temporary  cure, 
effected  by  acupnncturation  of  the  legs,  it  is 
not  practicable,  in  most  cases,  to  have  again 
recourse  to  the  remedy,  for  the  subcutaneous 
cellular  tissue  becomes  somewhat  indurated, 
and  less  pervious,  in  consequence  of  the 
certain  degree  of  inflammation  which  follows 
this  operation :  in  such  cases,  some  other 
part  of  the  limb  or  surface  must  be  chosen. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  the  physiological 
effects  of  this  simple  remedy.  As  there  is 
a  communication  between  the  cells  of  the 
cellular  membrane  all  over  the  body,  it  is 
easy  to  conceive  that  the  anasarcous  fluid 
may  drain  off  through  punctures  in  the 
extremities.  It  is  more  difficult  to  explain 
how  evacuating  the  water  through  punctures 
in  the  lower  extremities  can  diminish  the 
ascites.  There  is  no  direct  communication 
between  the  cavity  of  the  peritoneum  and 
the  general  cellular  membrane  of  the  body, 
as  may  be  proved  by  the  fact  of  persons 
being  afflicted  with  ascites  for  months,  or 
even  years,  without  any  oedema  of  the  lower 
extremities  ensuing.  This  fact  is  quite 
sufficient  to  prove  that  no  direct  communi- 
cation exists  between  the  abdominal  cavity 
and  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue  of  the 
lower  extremities,  and  consequently  that  the 
fluid  of  an  ascites  cannot  be  mechanically 
evacuated  by  drains  established  in  the  legs. 
How,  then,  is  the  diminution  of  the  ascites 
produced  ?  By  the  relief  which  the  general 
system  experiences  from  taking  off  an 
oppressive  load  of  fluid,  by  emptying  the 
subcutaneous  cellular  tissue,  the  general 
disturbance  is  lessened,  the  energy  of  the 
absorption  increased,  and  a  quantity.of  the 
intra-peritoneal  fluid  is  consequently  carried 
off.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say  more  respecting 
the  treatment  of  this  case.  1  shall  only 
observe,  that  in  cases  of  dropsy,  when  you 
have  produced  a  large  drain  finom  the  system, 
you  must  support  the  patient  by  means  of 

*  Preorh  wadding  will  not  an«wcr  as  well  as 
ibv  flucly-carded  Georgia  coUon  wool. 


ntttritious  diet  and  wine,  combined  with  fuD 
doses  of  opium*. 

The  next  patient  to  whom  I  shall  direct 
your  attention  is  a  man  named  William 
Barton,  lying  at  present  in  the  large  chronic 
ward,  for  many  years  a  soldier,  and  much 
exposed  to  the  vicissitudes  of  climate  in 
various  foreign  stations ;  he  has  also  been 
affected  with  dropsy  for  the  last  twelve 
months.  When  admitted,  he  was  labouring 
under  confirmed  dropsy,  accompanied  by 
bronchitis  and  bowel  complaint.  He  had, 
in  fact,  general  derangement  of  the  mucous 
surfaces,  with  ascites  and  anasarca.  The 
usual  comforts  of  an  hospital,  rest,  and 
attention  to  diet,  were  die  only  means 
employed  for  the  first  fortnight,  and  these 
proved  so  far  successful  that  the  bronchitis 
gradually  disappeared,  and  the  bowel  com- 
plaint completely  subsided.  It  was  observed, 
at  the  period  of  his  admission,  that  the 
urine  was  highly  albuminous,  and,  in  this 
point  of  view,  the  case  is  deserving  of 
attention.  He  was  treated  successfully,  and 
as  the  dropsical  symptoms  disappeared  the 
urine  became  less  and  less  albuminous,  until 
at  length  it  was  quite  natural.  This  man's 
urine  was  examined  daily  by  Mr.  Moore,  of 
whose  attainments  as  a  chemist  I  can  speak 
in  the  highest  terms.  As  I  have  alieady 
remarked,  the  albumen  whoUy  disappeared, 
and  the  urine  again  assumed  its  normal 
character.  In  this  way  the  man  continued 
for  about  a  fortnight,  and,  being  greatly 
interested  in  the  case,  I  had  the  urine 
examined  every  second  or  third  day,  and 
watched  the  result  with  the  closest  attention. 
It  remained  still  without  a  trace  of  albumen. 
On  last  Friday,  the  poor  man  being  appa- 
rently convalescent,  and  walking  about  the 
ward,  caught  cold  in  consequence  of  a 
draught  of  air  from  an  open  window,  was 
attacked  with  rigors  and  symptoms  of  fSeVer- 
ish  excitement,  and  next  day  we  fbund  him 
labouring  under  erysipelas  of  the  face. 
While  engaged  in  examining  him  I  asked  to 
see  his  urine.  He  said  there  was  none  in  the 
vessel,  but  that  he  thought  he  could  pass 
some ;  and  accordingly  he  did  pass  about 
half  a  pint  of  healthy-looking  urine,  but  we 
found  it  to  be  highly  albuminous,  and  of 
the  specific  gravity  1027.  Here,  then,  is  a 
case  which  speaks  volumes  with  regard  to 
the  pathology  of  albuminous  urine.  A  man, 
labouring  under  chronic  dropsy,  presents 
himself  for  admission,  and  on  examination 
we  find  his  urine  to  be  highly  albuminous. 
Without  any  active  measures,  and  almost 
wholly  by  the  eftorts  of  nature,  the  dropsical 

*  Thl«  man's  cat^  W8<  appareutljr  ao  hopeless, 
when  admitted,  that  none  of  the  pupiU  thought  It 
wocth  while  taking  nolen  of  \U  progress.  The 
operHtion  of  Hciiptincture  was  several  times  per- 
formarl,  and  with  the  aid  of  the  usaal  Internal 
treatment,  a  stni(tgle,  protracted  for  several 
months,  mded  in  perfect  recovery. 
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sjmptomfi  gradually  disappear,  and  th« 
urine  becomes  pari  passu,  less  albuminous, 
until  at  length  it  assumes  the  natural 
character,  and  ceases  to  exhibit  the  slightest 
trace  of  albumen.  This  natural  state  of 
urine  continues  for  a  fortnight,  when 
suddenly  he  catches  cold,  gets  erysipelas, 
and  in  the  course  of  a  few  houra  the  urine 
is  found  to  be  highly  albuminous  agdn. 
Before  this  accession  of  erysipelas  his  urine 
was  not  only  free  ftom  albumen,  but  was 
perfectly  normal ;  in  colour,  chemical  com* 
position,  and  odour,  resembled  the  urine  ef 
a  person  with  a  digestion  subsisting  on  a 
Tery  nutritious  diet.  The  Tcry  hour  the 
er^npelatous  disturbance  came  on  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  albumen  again  made 
its  appearance  in  the  urine  ;  in  a  few  hours 
it  was  present  in  great  quantity,  although 
the  secretion  had  a  high  specific  gravity  and 
a  deep  colour,  by  no  means  usual  concomi- 
tants of  albuminous  urine.  After  proceed- 
ing for  some  days  in  the  ordinary  way,  the 
erysipelas  took  a  most  unexpected  and 
singi^  turn,  extending  from  the  skin  by  the 
an^es  of  the  mouth  to  the  inside  of  the 
clKeks  and  lips,  and  finally  spreading  by  the 
fiinoes  to  the  huynx,  where  it  produced 
suiibcation.  Erysipelas  does  not  in  general 
attack  internal  parts  by  extension  fi^m  the 
snrfiMe.  When  erysipelas  on  the  scalp 
affects  the  brain  it  does  so  without  creeping 
inwards  through  any  of  the  cnmial  openings. 
In  one  case,  however,  which  I  treated,  fifteen 
years  ago,  in  tiie  Old  Meath  Hospital,  the 
erysipdas  obviously  crept  in,  as  was  pnmd 
on  dissecHmtt  by  the  orbit ;  but  this  is  very 
rare  indeed,  and  so  likewise  is.tiie  extension 
of  erysipelas  from  the  &ce  to  the  larynx. 

TUs  case  gives  me  an  opportunity  of 
directing  your  attention  to  the  phenomena 
of  that  form  of  erysipelas  tenned  erratic. 
It  is  a  curious  fact  that  in  the  majority  of 
cases  this  disease  commences  on  the  bridge 
or  alsB  of  the  nose.  It  is  not  of  a  plegmo- 
nousdnraoter,  and  does  not  engage  the  sub- 
eatsneous  oellnlar  membrane  to  any  extent, 
except  where  it  is  loose,  as  in  the  eyelids ;  it 
depends  on  an  inflammation  of  the  cerium, 
particnlary  its  external  layer,  giving  rise  to 
heat  and  tingling  pain,  with  more  or  less 
redness  and  a  slight  degree  of  elevation, 
particularly  at  the  margms,  where  a  kind  of 
ridge  points  out  the  line  of  demarcation 
he^een  the  healthy  and  diseased  sldn.  It 
is  not  in  general  dangerous,  rarely  requires 
any  antiphlogistic  measures,  and  almost 
always  spreads  according  to  fixed  laws.  It 
is  usually  symmetrical,  and  its  course  is,  for 
the  most  part,  uniform,  commencing  upon 
the  nose,  and  spreading  gradually  over  the 
'head,  neck,  and  trunk,  in  a  manner  which 
has  not,  as  far  as  I  know,  been  described  by 
any  author.  It  is  comparatively  a  mild 
disease, .  and    much    less  dangerous    than 


another  form  which  attacks  the  fbce  and 
head,  terminating  in  extensive  subcutaneous 
suppuration.  The  latter  spreads  rapidly, 
and  without  any  regard  to  symmetry*  ;  it  is 
often  accompanied  by  high  fever,  headadie, 
and  sometimes  delirium  and  coma,  and  has 
attracted  much  attention  from  surgeons,  as 
being  one  of  the  common  consequences  of 
wounds  of  the  scalp,  in  persons  of  impaired 
constitution  or  irr4;ular  habits.  But  the 
form  of  erysipelas  which  we  are  how  con- 
sidering differs  from  this  in  many  points. 
It  generaDy  commences  on  the  nose,  about 
the  alK,  from  which  it  extends  gradually  and 
slowly  over  the  fiice,  temples,  sides  of  the 
head,  nape  of  the  neck,  and  back.  It  is  not 
generally  attended  with  violent  fever,  head- 
ache, delirium,  or  coma,  rarely  vesicates, 
and  seldom  or  never  ends  in  suppuration. 
Setting  out  from  the  median  line  at  the  nose 
it  spreads  over  both  the  malar  prominences, 
descends  over  the  cheek,  sometimes  leaving 
the  upper  lip  untouched,  and  arriving  at  the 
edge  of  the  lower  jaw,  its  downward  course 
is  arrested,  and  leaving  the  fore  part  of  the 
neck  free,  it  begins  to  spread  in  the  opposite 
direction,  engaging  the  eyelids,  forehead,  and 
temples.  It  does  not  in  general  attack  the 
upper  or  under  lipf  or  the  tip  of  the  chin, 
and  this,  with  its  sudden  arrest  at  the  edge 
of  the  lower  jaw,  gives  to  the  face  a  very 
peculiar  appearance.  In  this  and  similar 
instances  much  interest  has  been  excited 
among  you  in  watching  whether  the  disease, 
in  its  descent  along  the  face,  would,  contrary 
to  my  prediction,  reach  the  frt>nt  of  the 
neck  by  way  of  the  skin  covering  the  lower 
jaw ;  as  yet  we  have  not  seen  it  do  so,  which 
is  a  most  curious  and  inexplicable  fiict. 
Having  spread  over  the  cheeks  down  to  the 
lower  jaw  it  then  changes  its  direction,  quits 
the  median  line  still  more,  and  proceeding 
laterally  by  the  temples,  ears,  traversing  the 
mastoid  process,  it  arrives  on  the  back  of 
the  neck.  About  this  period  it  not  unfre- 
quently  throws  out  little  detached  patches, 
which  appear,  as  it  were,  insulated  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  main  tract.  Having  arrived 
at  the  interscapular  space  it  sends  off  wings 
on  either  side  towards  the  shoulder,  passing 
over  the  latter  and  under  the.  axilla,  and 
descending  along  the  back  generally  stops 
there  on  tbe  loins.  It  never  spreads  equally 
before  and  behind,  but  occupies  the  back 
and  shoulders  in  some,  while  in  others  it 
proceeds  from  the  nape  to  the  firont  of  the 
neck,  and  thence  to  the  sternum  and  anterior 
part  of  the  chest.  Occasionally  it  reaches 
both  arms,  but  rarely,  if  ever,  goes  beyond 

*  In  a  former  lecture  published  iMt  year.  In 
the  MrdicalGasbttb,  I  have  more  partlcularlv 
described  what  I  have  tenned  symmetry;  tt  meani 
a  uniformity  of  outline  and  extent  in  the  erysipe- 
latous portions  of  the  skin  at  either  side  of  the 
median  tine. 
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theiiiMEtioBoftfaeaflltoids;  as  it  ftdv«iioee« 
ite  prs^pran,  and  the  ezfetnt  of  aiuiwe  vliich 
It  involvea,  beeniie  every  day  increaaed, 
while,  at  tiwe  aame  time,  the  redness  declines. 
It  extends  mnch  more  rapidly  in  the  lateral 
direction  than  along  the  median  line,  and 
generally  oocnpies  about  a  fortnight  in  ita 
advanee.  Aa  I  have  observed  before,  it  does 
not  spread  merely  by  continuity  of  sorfiaoe, 
bat  <jten  throws  out  little  detached  islands, 
and  this  is  the  reason  why  we  cannot  arrest 
this  form  of  erysipelas  by  means  of  nitrate 
of  silver.  If  you  draw  a  hne  before  it  with 
nitrate  of  silver,  it  undermines,  as  it  were, 
your  line,  and  appears  on  the  other  aido 
without  any  i^parent  retardation  of  its 
march.  Having  gone  onin  this  way  for  a 
certain  space  of  time,  varying  from  seven  to 
fourteen  or  seventeen  days,  and  embracing 
a  larger  portion  of  skin  nn  each  successive 
Ayyiit.4niddmly  ceases,  its  cessation  being 
in  general  accompanied  by  increased  aecre* 
tion  from  the  skin,  and  abatement  of  the 
feverish  symptoms.  No  author  has  noticed 
the  very  remarkable  fact  that  the  last  day's 
march  of  erratic  erysipelas  is,  in  some  caaee^ 
its  longest,— it  is,  if  I  may  use  the  eacpres- 
8ion,aforcedone ;  itthen  stops  suddenly.  But 
although  die  extent  occupied  daily  thus  in* 
creases  until  the  moment  the  disease  termit 
nates,  yet,  for  some  days  before  that  event,  the 
parts  newly  seiaed  are  less  and  leas  intensely 
red,attdonthelaatday,  duringwhich  the  great* 
eat  progress,  wlongMmardi  as  to  extent,  is 
made,  the  skin  is  but  slightly  tinged  by 
the  erysipelas.  In  other  cases  the  prcigress 
of  the  erysipelas  is  different,  and,  as  it 
f^iproaches  the  period  of  its  termination,  its 
daily  progress  exhibits  a  daily  diminution, 
both  in  extent  and  intensity.  In  a  lecture, 
formexiy  published,  I  have  spoken  of  the 
treatment  of  this  form  of  erynpelas.  Wine 
and  quinine  agree  well  after  the  first  few 
days  from  its  aooessioB. 

Tliis  man's  kidneys  wele  found  somewhat 
enlarged,  and  at  first  I  thought  they  were 
otherwise  natural,  but  a  forther  examination 
and  maceration  convinced  us  that  the  cor- 
tical substance  was  paler  than  usual.  In- 
crease of  sixe,  pideness,  and,  perhaps,  a  very 
alight  softness  of  the  cortical  part,  constituted 
the  whole  change ;  there  was  no  appearance 
of  granulations  either  on  the  sur&ce  or  in 
tiie  substance  of  the  kidneys.  Doesnotthis 
ease,  gentlemen,  render  it  extremely  pro* 
bable  that  the  general  state  of  the  constitu* 
tkm  influences  the  appearance  of  albumen  in 
the  urine,  more  than  any  change  in  the 
atructure  of  the  kidneys,  for  here,  the 
same  kidney  secreted,  within  a  very  short 
space  of  time,  perfectly  healthy,  and  very 
albuminous  urine  ?  This  case,  indeed,  seems 
to  establish  the  conclusion  which  I  have 
before  advocated  in  the  **  Dublin  Journal," 
that  Bright's  kidney  and  albuminous  urine 


are  efliHsts  prodoeed  by  the  aame  geaeral 
cause,  operating,  in  dropsy,  on  theconstita* 
taon ;  in  this  point  of  view  I  shall  consider 
them,  and  my  opinion  is  forther  confirmed 
by  a  very  remarkable  case,  published  in  tiie 
same  journal,  No.  36,  January  1837,  by 
Mr.  Morrison,  page  474,  who  makes  the 
following  observations  :— 

«« In  making  a  few  cursory  remarks  on 
the  preceeding  case  I  may  first  direct 
attention  to  the  albuminous  state  of  the 
urine.  At  different  periods,  during  the  last 
ftre  years,  this  fluid  was  examined  by 
different  practitioners,  and  found  coagulable 
by  heat  and  acids.  Now,  I  believe  it  is 
neariy  agreed,  that  the  above  state  of  urine 
designates  a  peculiar  granulated  structure  of 
tiie  kidneys.  But  here  is  a  case,  and  it  is 
the  only  one  of  which  I  am  aware,  that  un- 
deniably proves  that  albuminous  urine  may 
be  voided  even  for  years,  without  the  exist- 
enoe  of  even,  a  resemblsnce  of  such  a  struc- 
ture in  the  kidneys.  Drs.  Hacket  and 
Erskine,  and  Mr.  W.  Bell,  who  were 
present  at  the  examination,  remarked  that 
the  kidneys  presented  a  perfectly  natural 
appearance,  except  that  of  their  blanched 
odours.  I  have  no  doubt  that  Dr.  Bright's 
statements,  relative  to  albuminous  uiine, 
will  generally  be  found  correct ;  but  I  think 
the  foregoing  case  will  bear  me  out  in  saying, 
that  exceptions  to  them  will  occasionally 
occur,  and  certainly  it  is  right,  and,  in  my 
opinion,  not  at  all  'detracting  from  Dr.  B., 
that  the  prcfession  should  know  there  are 
exceptions." 

This  is  a  subject  concerning  which  I  have 
so  oftenwritten,thatI  am  afraid  ofappearing^ 
guilty  of  a  needless  repetition ;  its  import* 
ance,  however,  will,  I  trust,  prove  a  sufficient 
excuse  for  the  following  observations.  If 
albuminous  urine  may  besecreted  by  kidn^rs 
in  no  way  affected  with  the  change  of 
structure  described  by  Dr.  Bright,  then  there 
is  strong  reason  for  disconnecting  the  two, 
and  not  considering  them  as  cause  and  effect. 
Now,  in  confirmation  of  the  above  case 
related  by  Mr.  Morrison,  I  myself  have 
witnessed  a  dissection  of  a  boy  who  had 
dropsy,  with  highly  albuminous  urine,  after 
scarlatina,  and  in  whom  the  kidneys  pre- 
sented a  perfectly  healthy  structure;  and 
Dr.  Foiget,  of  Strasbuig,  has  recorded 
several  others.  His  seventh  case*,  says  the 
reviewer,  '*is  especially  interesting,  as  it 
affords  an  indisputable  example  of  a  most 
complete  aUmmmaria  during  life,  when  the 
kidneys  were  found  to  be  parf'aiUment  Mains, 
ntu  animu  tt  tant  granvUUimu,  The  heart 
was  hypertrophied  and  the  mitral  valve 
ossified.  In  Dr.  Forget's  dghth  case  the 
urine  was  albuminous,  but  the  kidneys  per- 


*  See  •*  Medlco-Chlrurglcal  RcHcw,"  by  Dr. 
JohhMHi,  (N«w  Serlct),  No.  de>  p.  M4i. 
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TUs  patient  likemfo  had 
softhehMurt." 
In  Dr.  Foifet's  lecond  case  of  drop8y» 
with  aUraminona  nrine,  the  patient  recovered, 
and  the  mine  became  healthy.     If,  theni 
IddneyB  of  a  perfectly  healthy  Btmctare  may 
and  do  aecrete,  and  that  in  nnmeroua  in* 
itancea,  a  highly  albmninona  mine,  and  if, 
aa  in  the  man  who  gave  ocoaaion  to  these 
nauMrlca,  Bright'a  kidneys  may  secrete  a 
perfeetiy  heaUhy  uiine,  can  we  atta^  mueh 
to   an  hypothesis  which    seeks    to 
a  oonneiinn,  as  eaiue  and  effect. 
Blight's  kidney  and  alhnminons 
»?     From  the  time  this  doctrine  was 
fint  brought  forward,  I  was  led,  by  my  own 
obsenratlooa,  to  donbt  its  aecoracy,  and  I 
Mowfoelsalitfedthatitisinieorreot.  Letme 
ooMlade  by  repeating  what  I  hare  said  on  a 
fiannar  oocaskm,  that  in  dropsy,  where  a 
aecralioB  of  an  albaminons  flnid  takes  place 
Into  the  seroos  cafitiea  and  ceUnlar  mem- 
biane  in    such  abundance,  it  is  easy  to 
viderstand  how  the  urine  may  be  likewise 
impregnated  with   alhwnen,  independently 
of  oiganie  attention  in  the  kidneys.     No 
l^and  aeems  more  liable  to  multiform  and 
often  sndden  alterations  of  secretion  than  the 
kidney.  At  one  hour  healthy,  deep-coloured, 
and  of  oonaideraUe  spediic  gravity,  mental 
motioBtOr  an  hysterical  aiiMtion,  may  render 
it  the  next  hour  pale,  aqueous,  and  very 
different  in  chsmicd  composition.    To-day, 
in  GOBsequaioe  of  indigestion  brought  on  by 
enor  of  di^  the  urine  maybe  loaded  with 
Uthates,  and  may  contain  purpuric  add ;  to* 
moROw  the  fonner  hare  been  reduced  to 
thdr  natural  pnportians,  while  the  latter 
has  entirely  disappeared.    Again,  if  a  pecu- 
liar ehange  in  the  substance  of  the  kidneys  is 
necessary,  to  give  rise  to  the  preaenoe  of 
attmmen,  how  does  it  happen  that  much 
greater  alterationB  take  pliuM,  penonanently, 
bt  that  secretion,  without  apparent  deviation 
from  ita  natural  structure  ?     The  kidney  of 
the  litfaie  acid  diatheaia  differs  not  from  the 
kidney  of  the  phoaphatic,  and  in  alternating 
calculus  we  do  not  find  the  renal  organixa- 
tion  varying  as  the  urine  oontaius,  at  dif- 
ferent stages,  a  superabundance  of  Uthates,  of 
plMMphates,  or  of  oxalates.      Why  should 
the  secretion  of  a  simple  animal  prineiple, 
like  albumen,  require  a  change  of  structure 
in    an  oigan  which  can    accomplish   the 
fbooationof  such  a  variety  of  products,  re- 
taining all  the  time  its  ordinary  size,  con- 
sistency,   and    colour?     This  reasoning, 
together  with  the  esses  adverted  to  above, 
lewrea  little  room  for  doubt  on  the  question 
atiasne. 

We  hcve  seen  it  aasnmed  that  mud  hyper* 
of  an  active  nature  constitutes  the 
change  the  kidney  undergoes;  Ihavealready 
remarked  that  no  two  ocmditions  of  an  organ 
can  be  more  dissimilar  than  this  hyperwnious 


state,  and  the  yellow  granuiar  degeneratioB 
forming  the  extreme  specDBens  of  the  dis- 
ease ;  and  yet  we  are  taught  that  each  of 
these  morbid  conditions  of  the  kidney,  not 
only  diffetring  from,  but  opposed  to  each 
other,  gives  rise  to  the  secretion  of  albumi- 
nous urine.  I  have  abready  shewn  that  albu- 
minous urine  is  often  secreted  by  healthy 
kidneys ;  and  Dr.  Solon,  who  has  lately 
published,  at  Paris,  a  very  learned  work 
on  this  saAgeot,  admits  that  in  his  twentieth 
case  the  albumen  disappeared  during  four 
days,  Qt  Uasi,  before  death,  and  yet  the 
kidneys  were  hypenemious.  An  acute  and 
intelligent  reviewer  of  Dr.  Solon  (Lanoet, 
June  23,  1S38),  remarks,  **  In  aUuding  to 
those  cases,  distinct  from  Bright's  dis- 
ease, in  wiiiGh  albuminous  urine  Is  found, 
Dr.  Sokm  justiy  observes  that  they  in  no- 
wise disprove  tiie  connexion  which  may  ex- 
ist between  the  renal  lesion,  and  that  con- 
dition of  the  urine.  The  only  feet,"  he 
continues,  **  capable  of  doing  so,  would  be 
tiie  existence  of  the  renal  disease,  weH 
dmracterixed,  without  albuminous  urine. 
Now,  this  has  never  been  observed." 

This  I  am  very  willing  to  admit,  but  draw 
from  it  a  very  different  oonclusion,/br  te  me  it 
appeun  that  the  ulbwrnnem  itmte  if  ike  wiim 
if  the  eaute  of  Bright's  diMOM,  mmd  net  the 
€mtequmwe.  In  dropsy,  a  tendency  to  ex- 
oessive  secretion  of  aU»uminous  fluid  is 
observed  all  over  the  body,  and  in  the 
kidney  as  well  as  in  other  parts  j  now  as 
tiie  secretion  of  urine  takes  place  in  ex- 
tremely minute  tubuli  in  theoorticalsubstanoe 
of  the  kidney,  and  aa  its  secretion  is  aooom- 
panied  by  the  Ibrmstion  of  various  salts  and 
acids,  no  wonder  that  a  dqHmtion  rf  aUm^ 
muieut  moleeule*  ehouUi  be  separated  6y  eoagu- 
laiion,  and  should  remain  in  the  secreting  tubes, 
^ieh  they  gradually  JM  and  dietend,  and  thus 
give  rise  to  an  obliteration  of  tissuef  termed 
Brighfs  disease.  This  is  a  new,  and,  I  think, 
a  correct  view  of  the  subject,  and  is  oonfirmed 
in  a  striking  manner  by  the  following 
microscopical  observations  very  reoentiy 
made  by  the  celebrated  Valentin  :— 

«  It  admits,  no  doubt,  that  the  degenera- 
tion of  the  kidney,  described  by  Bright, 
stands  in  direct  proportion  to  the  excessive 
quantity  of  albumen  contained  in  the  urine. 
It  is  not,  however,  yet  discovered  what  may 
be  the  cause  of  this  relation.  Mictosoopie 
research,  in  remarkable  caaes,  may  be  d»le 
to  afford  more  accurate  infonnation  on  this 
point.  For  example,  we  found  on  the  poet*^ 
mortem  examination  of  a  boy,  set.  13,  who, 
for  a  long  period,  had  been  afflicted  with 
dropsy  and  oedema,  and  whose  urine  some- 
times contained  albumen  in  immense  quan- 
tities, sometimes  verylittle,  not  only  eflbsion 
into  tiie  chest  and  abdomen,  but  remarkable 
mnulation  of  the  kidneys  in  the  fifth  stage. 
Both  kidneys  were    excessively  enlarged: 
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ih«lr  greatest  length  was  3"75;  their  greatest 
breadth  2".  ThiseDlaigementdidnotezistin 
particular  spots  only,  bat  engaged  the  whole 
substance  of  the  kidney,  and  was  smooth  and 
uniform,  and  similar  to  the  iiicrease  of 
volume  assumed  by  a  well-injected  organ. 
Externally  were  to  be  seen  the  solitary  ashy 
grey  specks;  internally,  the  tissues,  par- 
ticularly the  cortical,  were  tinged  of  a  deep 
yellow  colour.  Microscopic  examination 
shewed  that,  while  the  stretched  tubuli  urini- 
leri  of  the  mamillse  were  either  empty  or 
filled  with  a  Uttle  fluid,  the  tubes  of  the 
cortical  substance  contained  a  yellowish  grey 
mass  throughout,  so  as  to  be  rendered,  in  a 
certain  degree,  visible,  as  if  injected.  It 
only  required  a  fine  incision,  in  a  dear  light, 
to  see  in  the  most  distinct  manner  the 
beautiful  windings  of  the  urinary  canals  in 
this  state  of  injection,  even  in  cases  of 
moderate  enlargement.  The  measurement 
of  these,  in  the  cortical  substance,  in  the 
centre,  was  about  0.003500  P.5*;  in  the 
mamillse  0.005400  P.5.  Nothing  abnormal 
could  be  perceived  in  the  walls  of  the 
canals,  nor  in  the  substance  placed  between 
them.  One  kidney  was  finely  ii^ected. 
The  distribution  and  diameter  of  the  blood- 
vessels, as  well  as  of  the  corpora  Malpighia- 
na,  exhibited  no  irregularity.  The  mass 
which  filled  the  incised  canals,  of  a  greyish- 
yellowish  hue,  consisted  of  irregularly  granu- 
lated  bodies  of  greater  or  less  size,  tittle 
molecular  bodies,  and  round  yellow  Uttie 
spheres.  Similar  appearances  were  found 
in  the  elongated  canals,  only  in  a  less  degree. 

'*  If  I  am  not  much  mistaken,  this  dis- 
ooveiy  in  the  kidneys  goes  far  to  prove  that, 
in  this  case,  the  kidneys  are  only  the  recep- 
tacles of  the  diseased  urine,  and  that  they, 
on  a  cursory  glance,  have  only  the  appearance 
of  being  diseased  themselves,  whilst,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  diseased  process  of  secretion 
must  be  sought  for,  not  in  the  kidneys,  but 
elsewhere ;  as,  for  example,  in  the  blood,  for 
it  is  well  known  that  the  urine  can  be  se- 
creted without  kidneys.*' 

There  is  an  extremely  interesting  case  at 
present  in  the  chonic  female  ward ;  I  allude 
to  the  girl  labouring  under  chorea.  Mary 
M*Donnell,  now  1 6,  well  made,  and  generally 
enjoying  good  health,  has  had  several  attacks 
of  dkorea.  The  first  commenced  seven 
years  ago,  and  was  attributed  to  fright.  It 
was  accompanied  by  aphonia,  and  lasted 
for  some  weeks.  About  three  years  since 
shewas  under  Dr.  Stokes's  care,  for  a  similar 
attack,  but  without  any  loss  of  voice ;  was 
leeched  over  the  spine,  and  dismissed  cured, 
after  a  seven  weeks'  stay  in  the  hospital. 
On  her  last  admission  she  was  found  to 
labour  under  chorea  in  an  aggravated  form, 
having  involuntary  motions  of  almost  all  the 

*  The  decimal  numberi  are  referred  to  a  Pariaian 
inch,  at  unity. 


voluntary  muscles,  including  thoee  of  the 
fiice  and  tongue,  the  motions  being  rather 
increased  at  night,  and  depriving  her  of 
sleep*  She  had  no  headache  or  pain  in  the 
back ;  the  heart's  action  was  quickened,  but 
normal;  the  pulse  108;  bowels  constipated; 
tongue  slightly  furred;  considerable  flatu- 
lence. The  catamenia  appeared  about 
eighteen  months  ago,  and  have  continued 
regular*  This  last  circumstance  is  calculated 
to  diminish,  very  much,  the  importance 
attached  by  some  persons  to  menstrual  irre- 
gularity as  the  cause  of  chorea.  Here  the 
menses  were  quite  regular,  and  yet  tiie 
symptoms  of  chorea  were  of  an  extremely 
aggravated  character.  Besides,  the  occur- 
rence of  the  disease  in  males,  and  before  the 
age  of  puberty  in  females,  is  quite  sufficient 
to  shew  that  the  derangement  of  the  men- 
strual function  cannot  be  classed  among  the 
causes  of  chorea.  In  the  case  of  a  young 
lady,  whom  I  attended  some  time  ago,  with 
Dr.  Marsh  and  Mr.  Mulock,  the  recovery 
was  complete,  and  yet  the  menses  did  not 
appear  until  five  months  afterwards.  I  may 
observe,  too,  that  in  the  case  of  this  girl 
McDonnell  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  disease  depends  upon  subacute  or 
chronic  inflammation  of  the  brain  or  spine. 
It  is  essentially  a  disease  of  the  nervous 
system,  but  there  are  no  grounds  for  inferring 
^t  it  is  connected  with  inflammatory  action. 
Chorea  has  been  defined  as  consisting  of 
irregular  motions  of  the  voluntary  muscles^ 
continued  while  the  patient  is  aw^e,  inter- 
fering with  and  deranging  the  efibrts  of  vo- 
lition. It  bears  some  analogy  to  paralysiisagi- 
tans,  subsultus,  delirium  tremens,  and  similar 
diseases,  but  differs  as  to  its  cause,  the  period 
of  life  at  which  appears,  the  state  of  the 
sensorium,  and  many  other  particulars.  It 
generally  ceases  during  the  hours  of  sleep, 
and  in  this  way  the  system  is  enabled  to  re- 
cruit itself  when  fiitigued  by  long-continued 
muscular  action;  but  in  the  case  of  this 
girl  the  movements  are  increased  at  night, 
adding  greatlv  to  the  distress  of  the  patient, 
by  depriving  ner  of  rest.  The  day  after  her 
admission  Ae  was  ordered  to  take  aperient 
medicine,  to  have  her  head  shaved,  and 
use  the  tepid  affusion  three  times  a  day. 
Under  this  treatment  some  transient  reliof 
was  experienced ;  the  irregular  action  of  the 
muscular  system  ceased  for  about  half  an 
hour  after  the  afiiision,  but  returned  again, 
and  the  disturbance  of  sleep  remained  un- 
diminished. The  tepid  affusion  was  tried 
with  great  care  and  perseverance,  and  totally 
fiuled,  which  is  remarkable,  when  we 
recollect  how  extremely  efficacious  it  proved 
in  the  case  of  the  young  lady  before  spoken 
of,  and  whom  it  saved  from  the  most  immi- 
nent danger.  This  is  a  proof,  if  proofs  be 
wanting,  of  the  vanity  of  hoping  that  we 
can  find  any  remedy  capable  of  always  pro- 
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docing  a  giTen  effect  on  any  neirons  duease. 
The  patient  was  now  ordered  to  take  thirty 
drops  of  the  solution  of  mnriate  of  morphia, 
twice  a  day,  and  this  proving  ineffectnal,  the 
dose  was  increased  to  forty  drops.  This 
treatment  was  continued  for  three  days  with- 
out any  benefit ;  on  the  contrary,  the  irre- 
gnlar  motions  became  more  violent,  and  the 
state  of  watchfulness  unaltered.  She  was 
now  directed  to  take,  three  times  a  day,  a  pill 
containing  the  sixth  of  a  grain  of  extract  of 
stramonium,  followed  by  a  draught  contain-  , 
ing  a  dram  of  spirit  of  turpentine.  This  was 
on  the  ninth  ;  on  the  tenth  she  is  reported  to 
be  mochimproved,  and  to  have  slept  for  some 
hours  during  the  night.  Her  pupils,  however, 
were  greatly  dilated,  w>  that  it  was  thought 
advisable  to  discontinue  the  stramonium  for 
some  time.  On  the  twelfth  she  was  able  to 
resume  the  use  of  stramonium,  of  which 
she  took  four  doses  in  the  day,  with  marked 
improvement  in  her  symptoms.  The 
spasms  were  notably  diminished,  and  she 
was  able  to  enj(^  four  or  five  hours'  com- 
fortable sleep  at  night.  The  effect  of  the 
stramonium  and  turpentine  was  very  strik- 
ing, and  the  rapidity  with  which  ease  and 
comfort  were  induced,  in  place  of  inquietude 
and  suffering,  excited  much  surprise  among 
you.  I  now  regret,  that  in  consequence  A 
having  given  the  stramonium  and  turpen- 
tine simultaneously,  we  cannot,  with  cer- 
tainty, say  to  which  the  cure  was  owing : 
as  the  stramonium  was  also  given  in  the 
other  soocesalnl  case,  it  is  possible  that  it 
may  have  been  the  ehief  instrument  of  cure 
in  both. 

A  question  arises  here,  whether  we  could 
have  effected  a  cure,  in  this  ease,  by  tonics  ? 
I  think  not ;  where  the  nerves  of  the  whole 
system  of  voluntary  motion  are  deranged, 
we  cannot  expect  to  derive  much  good,  at 
least  in  the  commencement,  by  the  use  of 
tcmics.  The  remedies  in  which  we  can 
place  most  reliance,  in  such  cases,  are  those 
known  to  possess  the  power  of  controlling 
spasmodic  action.  Among  them,  musk, 
turpentine,  and  stramonium,  hold  a  very  high 
rank.  You  are  all  aware  of  the  benefit 
derived  from  musk  in  the  treatment  of  sub- 
snltns ;  it  has  been  long  used  for  this  pur- 
pose, and  it  deserves  the  reputation  which  it 
holds.  Turpentine  is  another  remedy  of 
great  efficacy  in  convulsive  affections ;  in 
epilepsy,  in  die  convulsions  of  children,  and 
in  thesnbsultus  of  fever,  I  havefirequently  em- 
ployed it  with  advantage,  and  can  bear  ample 
testimony  to  its  value ;  but,  as  I  said  before, 
I  think  that,  in  the  present  instance,  the 
improvement  is  to  be  attributed  chiefly  to 
the  stramonium. 

I  am  at  present  attending'  a  very  remark- 
able case  of  chorea  along  with  Dr.  Gordon 
Jackson.     Thia  patient  is  aeventy-  two  yean  of 


age,  and  the  disease  gradually  increasing 
has  reached  the  greatest  possible  degree  of 
violence.  The  occurrence  of  well-marked 
chorea  at  such  an  advanced  age,  is,  I  believe, 
unprecedented.  The  patient  is  a  medical 
man,  and  has  been  visited  by  Mr.  Colles, 
Mr.  Crampton,  and  others,  who  all  agree  as 
to  the  nature  of  the  disease. 

Speaking  of  turpentine  puts  me  in  mind  of 
a  curious  case  which  came  recently  under 
my  notice.  You  are  aware  that  turpentine 
is  extensively  used  in  the  treatment  of  tape- 
worm. The  usual  mode  of  administering  it 
is  to  give  from  half  an  ounce  to  an  ounce, 
either  alone  or  combined  with  castor  oil. 
A  gentlemen  of  my  acquaintaince  who 
laboured  under  tape-worm,  and  had  taken 
a  variety  of  remedies,  among  others  spirit  of 
turpentine  in  the  usual  doses,  was  advised  to 
try  a  very  large  dose  of  the  spirit  of  turpentine. 
Hetookthreeouncesatonce,  and  nearly  killed 
himself ;  the  turpentine  produced  the  most 
violent  irritation  of  the  bowels,  hypercathar- 
sis,  and  intense  excitement  of  the  nervous 
system.  He  suffered  for  a  long  time  from 
the  effects  of  the  dose,  and  to  add  to  his 
misfortune,  it  failed  of  accomplishing  the 
end  for  which  it  was  taken.  About  half  a 
year  afterwards,  while  still  labouring  undw 
symptoms  of  tape-worm,  he  was  persuaded 
to  try  turpentine  again  in  half  dram  doses 
twice  a  day.  He  continued  this  for  a  con- 
siderable time,  until  the  system  became,  as 
it  were,  saturated  with  the  turpentine,  and 
then  began  to  pass  portions  of  tape-worm 
daily,  until  the  whole  came  away  and  he  re- 
covered completely.  Here,  you  perceive, 
small  or  alterative  doses  succeeded,  where 
an  enormous  dose  had  failed. 
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By  W.  C.  Wallace,  M.D. 
Ocalist,  New  York. 

(CommumcaUd  by  Dr,  Forbes,  of  Chieheaer.) 


Case  I.— A  very  intellig'ent  gentleman, 
from  Newark,  ]^.  J.,  consulted  me  some 
time  a<^o  about  a  network  which  ap- 
peared before  his  c^es,  and  impeded 
vision.  While  describing  his  complaint 
be  drew  with  his  pencil  a  representa- 
tion of  part  of  the  vascular  coat  of  the 
retina,  as  perfectly  as  if  be  had  bad  a 
preparation  of  the  membrane  before  him 
lor  a  copy.    I  took  an  unusual  interest 
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in  the  case  from  the  drawing^,  and  ob- 
tained the  followtnor  account  of  it : — 

*'  The  appearances  before  my  eyes 
are  drawn  as  correctly  as  f  am  able ; 
tbey  do  not  appear  stationary,  for  when 
I  suddenly  throw  my  eyes  up  they  will 
also  go  up,  and  appear  to  rise  above  the 
object  upon  which  I  fix  my  sight ;  they 
then  move  slowly  downward,  and  sink 
below  the  siKbt,  sometimes  a  little  on 
one  side,  and  at  other  times  exactly  in 
the  way,  so  as  Co  cover  a  letter  or  figure 
at  which  I  may  happen  to  look.  I  can 
alill  see  the  object,  though  imperfectly, 
as  if  throitgh  thin  gamze  or  something 
of  the  kitra,  which  dims  the  sigfbt  a 
little.  When  they  get  on  one  side  of 
the  sight,  and  I  attempt  to  turn  my 
eyes  to  get  a  more  perfect  view  of  them, 
taming  my  eyes  appears  to  turn  them 
also,  and  they  keep  at  about  the  same 
distance.  When  ray  eyes  are  open  they 
do  not  appear  so  large  nor  so  plainly  as 
they  do  when  I  partly  close  my  eyes. 
When  I  fix  my  sight  upon  an  object, 
and  look  steadily  at  it  for  a  moment  or 
two,  without  moving  my  eyes,  they  will 
disappear;  but  the  least  motion  of  the 
eyes  will  bring  them  back  again  as 
plainly  as  ever.  I  have  two  or  three 
difiTerent  times  noticed  a  kind  of  motion, 
as  if  caused  by  hundreds  of  small  in- 
aeets  darting  to  and  fro,  when  I  looked 
op  in  the  air,  in  strong  day -light.  The 
distance  of  the  network  appearance 
seems  to  be  regulated  by  the  distance  of 
the  objects  at  which  I  look.  If  I  look 
at  an  object  half  a  mile  off  they  seem 
considerably  farther  from  me  than  they 
do  when  I  look  at  an  object  which  is 
only  two  or  three  feet  distant.  The  ap- 
pearances are  worse  after  a  hearty  din- 
ner or  loss  of  sleep,  and  tbey  trouble  me 
least  when  I  feel  otherwise  well/' 

As  there  seemed  considerable  bilious 
derangement,  I  prescribed  an  emetic, 
and  alteratire  doses  of  calomel.  I  also 
reoomrmended  regular  cu|>ping  erery 
two  weeks,  cold  applications  to  the 
brow  and  temple,  a  loose  neckcloth,  and 
to  avoid  whatever  might  occasion 
straining.  He  is  now  much  improved ; 
the  network  is  scarcely  visible. 

Case  II.— -The  studies  of  a  young 
gentleman  at  Princeton  College  were 
interrupted  by  a  network,  which  was 
always  present,  and  impeded  vision. 
The  regular  application  of  leeches  was 
recommended,  but  they  wero  not  ap- 
plied. Cold  applications  and  aperients 
bad  no  effect ;  mercury  and  iodine  were 


tried  without  benefit.  The  loss  of  blood 
was  again  urged,  and  the  patient  was 
immediately  relieved  ader  tne  applica- 
tion of  cupping-glasses  to  the  temple. 
By  weekly  repetition  of  the  cupping  he 
soon  became  quite  well. 

Case  III.  —  A  theological  student 
consulted  me  about  hundreds  of  moving 
globular  specks  which,  without  any 
other  morbid  symptom,  were  constantly 
floating  before  bis  eyes,  and  caused 
much  inconvenience  and  anxiety.  At 
the  end  of  a  year  after  the  first  consulta- 
tion be  was  not  at  all  benefited,  after 
having  made  nse  of  mercury,  iodine, 
strychnia,  &c.,  and  after  having  been 
repeatedly  cupped  and  blistered. 

Case  iV.— The  writer  was  for  up- 
wards of  a  year  annoyed  by  a  floating 
musca,  similar  to  a  portion  of  the  soot 
produced  bv  burning  turpentine.  After 
naving  bad  to  undergo  a  course  of  mer- 
cory  for  an  attack  of  granular  conjunc- 
tivitis, the  musca  entirely  disappeared. 

Remarks. — The  spots  which,  witfaont 
external  existence,  appear  before  the 
eyes,  assume  a  great  variety  of  forms, 
^o  some  tbey  appear  as  an  insect's 
wing,  a  spider  with  long  projecting- 
legs,  a  network,  a  branch,  or  an  angular 
or  straight  line;  to  others  as  twisting 
or  undulating  hairs,  a  string  of  beads,  a 
shower  of  opaque  or  transparent  glo- 
bules, separate  or  united ;  or  they  are 
represented  as  tufts  of  black  cotton,  or 
the  black  particles  produced  from 
smoke.*  They  are  more  distinctly  ob- 
served when  the  eyes  are  exposed  to 
intense  light,  as  looking  long  at  white 
objects  Weil  illuminated,  at  flame,  or  at 
a  clear  sky. 

Various  opinions  have  been  enter- 
tained about  the  nature  of  muscee  voli- 
tantes.  Morgagni  supposed  them  to 
arise  from  thickened  lachrymal  humour 
formed  on  the  cornea.  On  account  of 
their  motion,  Delahire  thooght  tbey 
arose  from  substances  floating  in  tbe 
aqueous  humour;  and  to  support  bis 
opinion  he  made  the  followin|f  experi- 
ment He  received  upon  white  paper 
the  rays  of  the  sun  through  a  pane  of 
glass  in  which  there  were  vesicles  and 
filaments,  and  the  imperfections  ivi  tbe 
glass  appeared  on  the  paper  as  tbe  bodies 
m  question  on  the  retina*. 

To  ascertain  if  Delabire's  opinloik 
were  correct,  Demours  opened  the  cor- 


*  Pemoars. 
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nea  and  eraeoated  the  aqueous  hmiMvr, 
aB  had  been  jnvposed  by  Lerojf'wttboiit 
the  least  diminution  of  tbe  appearances. 
He  consequently  concluded  tnat  the  seat 
of  the  disease  was  tbe  humor  Mor- 
g^f^i,  some  small  portions  of  which, 
without  loss  of  transparency,  had  ac- 
quired a  greater  density  and  refrangfi- 
bility. 

As  it  is  obvious  that  the  light  re- 
fracted by  the  lenses  of  tbe  eye,  and 
received  upon  the  retina,  cannot  be 
compared  to  the  passage  of  light  through 
a  pane  of  glass,  I  modified  Delabire's 
experiment,  by  substituting  a  double 
convex  lens  which  contained  a  number 
of  striee.  I  found  that  tbe  shadows  of 
these  striffi  were  visible  upon  a  screen 
at  a  certain  distance  from  the  ^lass,  but 
at  situations  far  beyond  its  focus. 
When  the  screen  was  moved  toward  the 
focus,  the  inverted  picture  was  not  in 
the  least  intermpted,  nor  were  shadows 
poduced  on  the  picture  by  placing  small 
Dodies  before  or  immediately  behind  tbe 
glass.  Hence  we  may  conclude  that 
spots  or  filaments  in  the  lens,  or  anterior 
or  immediately  posterior  to  it,  cannot 
be  representeuon  the  retina. 

Most  people  in  ophthalmic  practice 
have  seen  small  fragments  of  capsule 
remaining  in  the  pupil  after  the  opera- 
tion for  cataract,  and  nave  found,  on  in- 
quiry,  that  vision  was  not  disturbed  by 
a  fixed  or  flying  musca ;  nor  are  these 
symptoms  produced  by  small  ulcers  on 
the  cornea.  A  case  occurred  to  Mr. 
Ware,  in  which,  after  the  removal  of  a 
cataract,  a  white  opaoue  particle,  about 
the  size  of  the  bead  or  a  sttiall  pin, 
moved  continually  upward  and  down<- 
ward,  near  the  centre  of  the  pupil. 
Though  veiy  perceptible  to  observers,  it 
was  wholly  unperceived  by  the  patient, 
and  neither  interfered  with  vision  nor  oc- 
casioned the  slightest  appearance  of  a 
musca  volitans.  I  have  myself  operated 
ibr  the  removal  of  a  fragment  of  capsule 
which  floated  in  the  pupil ;  and  thouf^h, 
previous  to  the  last  operation,  the  vision 
was  partially  cloudy  and  wavering, 
there  wm  no  appearance  that  might  be 
eompared  to  those  under  consideration. 

Guided  in  his  opinion  by  the  nrinei-^ 
pks  of  optics,  Pitcairn  thought  the  dis*- 
ease  arose  from  congestion  or  varicosity 
of  some  of  the  bloiS-vessels  of  the  re- 
tina. By  Willis  it  was  attributed  to 
insensibility  of  certain  filaments  of  the 
optic  nerve. 

"  The  fixed  musca,''  says  Mr.  Traven, 


''  is  generally  an  organic  affection,  pro- 
bably a  deposit  or  extravasation  between 
the  choroid  and  retina,  compressing  to 
a  certain  space  tbe  papille  of  tbe  re- 
tina, to  which  the  musca  corresponds  in 
figure.  In  other  instances  it  is  inde- 
pendent of  deranged  structure,  and  may 
be  presumed  to  be  only  an  insensible 
spot  of  the  retina." 

In  his  memoir  on  the  subject,  pub- 
lished in  the  fifth  volume  of  the  Meoico- 
Chirurgical  Transactions,  Mr.  Ware 
states  <<  that  it  is  not  easy  to  ascertain 
the  proximate  cause  of  these  moats,  but 
from  the  constancy  in  their  figure,  and 
tbeir  freouently  long  continuance,  it 
seems  proimble  that  they  depend  upon  a 
steady  pressure  upon  one  or  more 
minute  points  of  tlie  retina,  which  are 
situated  near  the  axis  of  vision,  but  not 
exactly  in  it.  Tbe  pressure  must  be 
near  this  axis,  because  the  moats  always 
appear  near  the  objects  that  are  looked 
at ;  but  it  cannot  be  in  the  axis,  because 
tbe  moats  do  not  injure  or  impair  their 
natural  appearance.  As  the  pressure  is 
not  in  the  axis,  tbe  outline  of  the  moats 
is  always  somewhat  obscure,  and  tbe 
exertion  that  is  made  to  bring  the  moats 
into  the  axis  by  moving  the  eye,  gives 
them  an  apparent  motion,  which  is 
sometimes  upward  and  downward,  and 
sometimes  from  side  to  side.  That  the 
■tunica  retina  is  liable  to  be  affected  by 
this  partial  pressure,  may  be  fairly  in- 
ferrea  from  an  examination  of  tbe 
structure  of  this  tunic  in  connexion  with 
the  parts  that  are  contiguous  to  it.  The 
Yetina  in  a  recent  human  eye  has  the 
appearance  of  a  plain,  uniform,  trans- 
parent, pulpy  membrane,  which  sur- 
rounds tho  vitreous  humour,  but  is  un- 
connected with  it.  On  a  close  examina- 
tion, it  is  discovered  to  be  composed  of 
two  substances.  One  of  these  is  an  ex- 
quisitely thin  membrane,  on  the  inner 
side  of  which,  in  the  foetal  subject^ 
many  blood-vessels  may  be  traced,  and 
on  the  outer  a  medulla  is  spread, 
which  lies  in  contact  with  the  inner 
concave  surface  of  the  tunica  choroides. 
This  concave  surfaoe  of  the  choroides, 
when  well  injected,  has  been  said  by 
Tina  to  have  a  villous  appearance,  pro- 
duced by  innumerable  short  flocculi, 
which  are  exquisitely  minute,  and  in- 
deed they  are  imperceptible  to  tbe  naked 
eye.  Tbey  are  covered  by  a  black  mu- 
cous substance,  called  the  pig^entnm 
nigrum,  which  is  so  equally  spread  over 
the  retina,  that  when  the  person  is  in 
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health  it  onl^  serves  to  render  die  retina 
duly  susceptible  of  the  impressions  made 
upon  it  by  the  light  transmitted  from 
external  objects.  When,  however,  a 
morbid  sensibility  u  excited,  like  that 
which  f^eneral  debility  or  mach  anxiety 
is  apt  to  occasion,  the  retina  (which  has 
a  larger  quantity  of  nervous  medulla 
spread  over  it,  in  proportion  to  its  di- 
mensions,than  any  other  part  of  the  body) 
becomes  morbidly  impressed  by  any 
little  points  or  projections  that  happen 
to  be  in  contact  with  it.  This  morbid 
impression  may  be  occasioned  either  bv 
the  pressure  of  small  portions  of  lymph 
diffused  irregularly  between  the  choroid 
coat  and  retina;  by  some  minute  par- 
ticle of  the  pigmentum  nigrum,  larger 
or  more  uneven  than  the  rest ;  or  by  one 
or  more  of  the  minute  villi  of  the  cho» 
roides  itself,  and  such  a  pressure,  how- 
ever it  be  occasioned, is  sufficient,  in  my 
apprehension,  to  produce  the  image  of 
an  object  similar  in  every  respect  to  that 
of  a  real  object  so  situated  that  light 
proceeding  from  it  would  have  produced 
a  similar  impression  upon  the  retina. 

As  it  is  only  by  a  knowledge  of 
structure  that  we  can  acquire  a  philo- 
sophical view  of  disease,  we  shall  ex- 
amine the  descriptions  of  the  retina  by 
the  authors  most  frequently  perused. 

Mr.  Ware,  as  already  quoted,  says, 
'*  the  retina  in  a  recent  human  eye  has 
the  appearance  of  a  plain,  uniform^ 
transparent  pulpy  membrane." 

Sir  Charles  Bell,  in  his  Bridgewater 
Treatise*,  which  is  his  latest  publica- 
tion, says,  "  there  is  no  fibrous  texture 
in  the  matter  of  the  nerve"  (meaning 
the  retina;)  and  again,  when  combatinj^ 
Herschel's  hypothesis  of  vision,  **  i( 
appears  to  me  natural  to  suppose  that  if 
these  fibres  of  the  nerve  (^hich,  be  it 
remembered,  are  also  imaginary,)  were 
moved  like  the  cords  of  a  musical  in- 
strument, they  would  be  most  easily 
continued  in  motion  by  indulations  in 
the  same  time,'*  &c. 

The  most  modern  work  on  the  struc- 
ture of*  the  eye  which  I  have  seen,  is 
that  of  Dalr)rmple,  published  in  1834. 
His  account  is  as  follows:— Several  of 
the  older  anatomists,  amongst  whom  we 
find  the  names  of  Ruysch  and  Briggn, 
assert  that  the  retina  is  composed  of 
minute  fibres,  evidently  derived  froAi 
the  fibrous  appearance  of  the  optic  nerve, 
and   thence  radiating  in    the  form    of 

*  American  edition. 


a  star.  Haller  denies  this,  aiid  attri- 
butes the  appearance  in  question  to  cer- 
tain plicee  or  folds,  into  which  the 
retina  probably  falls,  by  the  evaporation 
or  dispersion  oC  the  fluid  of  the  vitreous 
body  after  death.  It  has  assuredly 
never  happened  to  me  to  observe  any 
fibres,  or  any  appearance  that  could  be 
mistaken  for  fibres,  in  a  recent  human 
eye.  Let  us  now  appeal  to  nature  for 
the  correctness  of  these  assertions. 

When  the  inner  surface  of  the  choroid 
is  examined  with  a  microscope,  in  place 
of  the  villi  of  Tina  and  Ware  we  find  a 
number  of  hexangular  plates  forming 
the  membrane  of  Mondini,  upon  which 
are  deposited  the  granules  of  the  pig- 
mentum nigrum. 

When  the  convex  surface  of  the 
retina  is  exposed  under  water,  and 
scratched  witn  a  scalpel,  a  membrane 
of  great  delicacy  may  be  separated,  and 
turned  over  with  the  assistance  of  a 
camel's  hair  pencil.  This  is  the  coat  of 
Jacob.  When  the  same*  preparation  is 
allowed  to  putrify,  and  the  nervous 
matter  washed  away  with  a  camel's 
hair  pencil,  the  vascular  membrane  may 
be  exhibited.  The  ramifications  of  the 
blood-vessels  in  this  membrane  re- 
semble those  of  the  veins  of  a  leaf  after 
the  soft  part  has  been  eaten  away  by  in- 
sects,  and  by  their  inter-texture  the^ 
form  a  semi-opaque  screen,  on  which  is 
received  the  image  of  external  objects ; 
just  as  the  ground  of  a  camera  obscura, 
or  the  screen  of  a  magic  lantern. 

The  nervous  matter  may  be  divided 
into  two  layers.  By  allowing  an  eye 
to  macerate  in  alcohol,  for  the  purpose 
of  pi'eveuting  the  retina  from  collaps- 
ing when  the  anterior  half  of  the  6ye  is 
cut  off,  and  pouring  upon  the  retina 
thus  exposed  a  water?  solution  of  cor* 
rosive  sublimate,  the  iibres  may  be  Seen 
lying  beneath  the  vascular  membrane, 
when  they  are  separated  from  each 
other  by  a  camel's  hair  pencil.  In 
young  animals,  especially  in  the  talf, 
the  fibres  are  more  easily  exhibited  than 
in  those  which  are  old.  In  the  human 
eye,  some  of  them  converge  round  the 
Cjentral  foramen.  By  pouring  upon  an 
eye  exposed  in  the  same  malitier  an  al- 
coholic solution  of  corrosive  sublimate 
and  muriate  of  ammonia,  the  fibrous 
coat  becomes  so  compact  and  hard  that 
it  may  be  torn  off  with  forceps,  and  a 
layer  of  globules  will  be  brought  into 
view.  These  globules  are  kept  in  place 
by  the  coat  or  Jacob  already  described. 
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The  retina,  then,  consists  of  four  lay- 
ers—a  vascular,  a  fibrous,  a  globular, 
mild  a  serous. 

B/  this  exposition  of  the  retina  we 
ma/  account  for  the  various  appear- 
ances of  rouscse  volitantes.  I  have  oc- 
casionally, when  enterins;'  an  ordinarily 
lighted  room,  after  a  fullmeal,  and  ex- 
posure to  a  bright  light,  witnessed  glim- 
merins^  like  a  network,  which,  from  its 
resemblance  to  the  vascular  coat,  left  no 
doabt  in  mj  mind  that  the  blood-ve^selft 
of  the  retina  were  visible.  At  other 
times,  in  the  same  circumstances,  there 
was  a  twisted  tube,  or  a  chain  of  beads,  as 
if  there  bad  been  an  error  loci  of  one  of 
the  curved  fibres  of  the  retina ;  or  there 
was  a  cloud  of  globules,  sometimes 
packed  together,  but  more  frequently 
separated,  and  floating  in  all  directions. 
Each  globule  was  visible  for  a  conside- 
rable time,  and  repeatedly  re-occupied 
the  same  space.  When  clustered  toge- 
ther,  they  had  a  great  resemblance  to 
the  globules  of  the  retina. 

From  the  similarity  of  the  drawing 
of  the  floating  network  in  Case  1 ,  to  the 
vascular  coat  of  the  retina,  I  am  per- 
suaded that  any  person  who  has  seen 
both  will  have  no  hesitation  in  locating 
the  disease :  and  if  the  network,  curved 
filaments,  and  globules,  appear  to  others 
as  they  do  unto  me,  the  various  muscte 
will  be  ascribed  to  aflections  of  the 
structure  which  they  resemble. 

Beer  observed  in  some  cases  that  the 
vessek  of  the  vascular  membrane  had 
been  varicose.  Dr.  Wardrop,  in  his 
MorbidAnatoray  of  the  Eye,  states  that 
"it  was  observed  by  Sauvages,  that  the 
pulsations  of  the  optic  artery  might  be 
perceived  by  looking  intently  at  a  white 
wall,  well  illuminated.  A  kind  of  net- 
work, darker  than  the  other  parts 
of  the  wall,  appears  and  vanmhes 
alternately,  with  every  pulsation. 
This  change  of  colour  in  the  wall  be 
•scribed  to  the  compression  of  the  re- 
tina by  the  diastole  of  the  artery.  Ricbter 
mentions  the  case  of  a  plethoric  person, 
nrbo,  when  he  held  bis  breath,  and 
looked  at  a  white  wall,  perceived  a  kind 
of  network,  which  alternately  appeared 
and  disappeared  with  the  diastole  and 
systole  of  the  arteries.  Mr.  George 
Younff  saw  a  cadet  at  Woolwich,  who, 
froai  being  obliged  to  wear  a  very  tight 
neckcloth  and  collar,  had  his  sight  much 
imjMiired.'* 

When,  while  the  eye  is  directed  for- 
ward  at  a  disunce,  we  move  a  lighted 

5G8.-*xxiii. 


candle  up  and  down,  oii  one  side  of  the 
line  of  vision,  a  representation  of  the 
vessels  of  the  vascular  membrane  shortly 
appears,  as  if  displsiyed  on  a  screen . 
The  vessels  are  greatly  magnified,  on 
account  of  the  portion  ofthe  retina  which 
they  occupy  compared  with  that  of  an 
ordinary  image.  We  may  hence  infer 
that  a  very  minute  congestion  may  cause 
a  large  musca. 

It  is  stated  by  Demours  that  the 
diameter  of  a  musca  appears  to  increase 
in  proportion  as  we  recede  from  the 
plain  iu  which  it  is  examined.  Such  a 
filament  as  appears  oue-sixth  of  a  line 
in  diameter,  and  one  inch  long,  when 
seen  on  a  leaf  of  very  white  paper,  at  the 
usual  focal  distance,  appears  two  lines 
in  diameter,  and  more  tnan  a  foot  long, 
when  we  examine .  it  by  looking  at  a 
white  wall,  at  the  distance  of  twenty  or 
thirty  feet ;  and  in  the  only  case  in  which 
he  mentions  the  subject,  Mr  Ware  says 
that  the  magnitude  ofthe  moats  depend- 
ed much  on  the  distance  at  which  they 
were  observed,  being  larger  when  seen 
far  off,  and  smaller  when  near  the  eyes. 

Can  the  enlargement  be  owing  to  tho 
compression  of  the  vitreous  humour 
against  the  retina  by  the  lens,  when  the 
eye  is  adjusted  to  distant  objects  ?  and 
can  the  diminution  arise  from  the  Icsn 
degree  of  pressure  as  the  lens  approaches^ 
the  cornea  when  adjusted  to  nearobjcets  ? 

It  was  discovered  by  Magendie  tliat 
when  the  fif^h  nerve  was  cut  across,  the 
animal  became  blind.  Sir  Charles  Bell 
discovered  that  each  organ  is  suppliefl 
with  two  sets  of  nervous  fibres,  one  fur 
sensation  and  one  for  motion.  As  the 
papillae  of  other  nerves  become  erect 
when  excited,  it  would  seem  that  the 
fiflh,  which  is  a  compound  nerve,  enables 
the  expanded  fibres  of  the  optic  nerve  to 
be  placed  in  a  proper  condition  for  con- 
vejring  a  distinct  impression  to  the  scii- 
sorium.  Should  there  be  any  unusual 
turgescence  of  the  vascular  membrane, 
error  loci  of  the  filaments  or  globules, 
caused  by  a  diminished  supply  from  the 
motor  nerve  to  the  sentient  fibres,  eflu- 
sion  of  lymph  or  varicosity  ofthe  choroid, 
the  fibres  will  not  be  free  to  the  action 
of  light,  but  will  convey  false  impres- 
sions  ;  and  there  will  be  an  appearance 
of  motion,  when  during  their  erection  or 
tension  the  fibres  come  in  contact  with 
diseased  vessels,  filaments,  or  globules. 

As  the  image  of  a  grain  of  sand,  or  a 
still  smaller  object,  must  be  very  minute 
%vhen  represented  on  the  retina,  a  very 
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slight  movement  of  the  fibres  woM  make 
the  distended  vessels  seem  to  pass  over  a 
^eat  space. 

It  is  difficult  to  keep  the  eve  on  one 
object  for  a  lonff  time,  but  when  it  can 
be  accomplishea  the  retina  soon  becomes 
fatigued,  the  fibres  lose  tbeir  tone  or  ten- 
sion, and  the  object  disappears.  As  soon 
as  they  have  rested  or  received  an  addi- 
tional supply  of  motive  nervous  power, 
the  object  comes  again  into  view,  and 
there  is  an  alternate  disappearance  and 
reappearance  of  the  object  as  long  as 
the  experiment  is  continued.  If,  when 
the  light  is  very  obscure,  we  look  in- 
tently at  a  feebly  illuminated  object,  the 
fibres,  in  endeavouring  to  adapt  them- 
selves to  the  degree  of  light,  soon  become 
painfulljr  affectt^d,  and  the  object  is  no 
longer  visible.  * 

The  connexion  between  the  second 
and  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves  ma,y  explain 
why  there  is  a  halo  round  luminous  ob- 
jects during  catarrhal  ophthalmia,  when 
the  distended  vessels  nress  upon  the  fila- 
ments of  the  latter,  which  are  so  abun- 
dantly spread  upon  the  conjunctiva ;  and 
wh  v  '  in  strumous  ophthalmia  there  is 
sucii  intolerance  of  light  when  the  nerves 
are  irritated  by  exposure  in  conseouence 
of  ulceration  of  toe  anterior  membrane. 

I  have  noticed  that  pressure  on  one 
part  of  the  retina  conveys  an  opposite 
impression  to  the  brain.  If  I  shut  my 
eyes  and  press  the  retina  of  one  of  them 
with  a  finf^er  on  the  outside,  the  circle 
of  light  which  is  thus  produced  will  ap- 
pear as  ifproceeding  from  the  inside,  if 
I  press  above,  the  circle  will  seem  below; 
and  if  I  carry  the  finger  completely 
round  the  eve,  the  light  will  always  be 
opposite  to  the  finger.  Hence  we  may 
conclude  that  the  upper  part  of  the  retina 
is  diseased  if  the  spot  is  seen  below,  and 
viceversA.  We  may  also  thus  account 
for  eicct  vision,  attnough  the  image  of 
objects  is  inverted. 

ON  THE  NATURE  OF  VACCI- 
NATION. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette, 

Sir, 
I  HAVE  read  with  much  interest  and 
satisfaction,  in  your  journal  for  Sep- 
tember I5th,  Mr.  Estlin*s  letter  on  .the 
subject  of  Vaccine  Virus  obtained  fresh 
from  the  Cow.     Of  the  importance  of 

•  Sir  D.  Brewster. 


obtaining  from  its  original  source  the 
means  of  propagating  the  vaccine  di»- 
ease,  most  professional  men  have  been 
for  some  time  well  assured,  and  the  dif- 
ficulty of  effecting  this  object  has  ap- 
5 eared  somewhat  extraordinary.  In 
enner's  time  did  any  such  diffienlty 
exist?  and  if  not,  as  I  believe,  whence, 
I  would  ask,  has  it  since  taken  place  ? 
In  this  question  is,  perhaps,  involved 
another  of  still  greater  interest.  Whence 
did  the  disease  originate  in  the  cow? 
It  is  well  known  that  Jenner  supposed 
it  to  arise  from  inoculation  with  the 
matter  from  the  heel  of  the  horse  affected 
with  grease.  But  are  there  not  still 
greasy  horses  ?  And  if  from  this  source 
so  fre(|uently  formerly,  why  so  rarely  iu 
later  times?  This  fact  would  lead  us 
to  inc|uire,  whether  some  other  canse  was 
not  in  operation  to  produce  the  disease 
in  the  cow,  which,  since  Jenuer's  dis- 
covery, has  been  of  less  freaoent  oc- 
currence ?  and  whether  that  discovenr 
is  not  itself  very  closely  connected  with 
the  less  frequent  occurrence  of  the  vac- 
cine pustule  on  the  teats  of  the  cow  ? 
If  it  should  be  ascertained,  as  appears 
very  probable,  that  the  cow  was,  in  the 
first  place,  infected  by  the  bauds  of  a 
milker  who  had  lately  been  affected 
with  small-pox,  not  only  would  a  very 
interesting  and  important  fact  in  phy* 
siology  be  brought  to  light,  but  a  very 
valuable  practical  fact  also,  inasmuch 
as  it  would  give  us  tlie  power  of  obtain- 
ing at  will,  during  the  prevalence  of 
small.pox,  a  fresh  supply  of  mitigated 
virus,  by  passing  the  disease  througfa 
the  s^^stem  of  the  cow,  which  might  oe 
done  in  any  part  of  the  world. 

The  analogy  between  the  vaccine 
disease  and  small-pox,  the  extraordinary 
protective  power  of  the  former  from  the 
infecting  influence  of  the  latter,  and  the 
rare  occurrence  of  it  in  the  cow  itself 
since  the  small-pox  has  been  rendered 
less  frequent  by  the  practice  of  vaccina- 
tion, have  long  induced  me  to  believe 
thatcowpox  was  really  a  form  of  small- 
pox mitigated  by  passing  through  the 
system  of  another  animal. 

Should  Mr.Estlin  have  opportunity  of 
verifying  or  disproving  this  supposition, 
I  ain  sure  that  he  will  render  an  essential 
service  to  human  nature  by  availing 
himself  of  them,  and  will  settle  a  physio- 
logical question  of  much  interest.  He 
will  perhaps  permit  me,  therefore,  to  in- 
vite his  particular  attention  to  the  solu- 
tion of  it,  and  to  assure  him  that,  what- 
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eter  may  be  the  result,  be  will  ^^reatljr 
oblige  the  writer  of  this  note. 
I  remain,  sir, 
Your  obedient  senrant, 

T.  M.  Green  HOW. 

Kewc9f41e*nf»on-Tyne, 
October  7tb,  1898. 


ON  THE  NEW  VACCINE  VIRUS. 

MB.  ESTUN*S  SECOND  LETTER. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette, 

Sir, 
The  letters  I  have  received  from  various 
professional  men,  in  consequence  of  my 
communication  inserted  in  the  Gazette 
of  the  15th  of  September,  convince  me 
that  my  own  anxiety  to  procure  a  sup* 
ply  of  fresh  vaccine  virus  from  the  cow, 
has  not  led  me  to  overrate  the  intei'est 
of  many  of  my  brethren  in  the  same 
object.  The  favourable  li^ht  in  which 
they  are  pleased  to  view  the  very  mode- 
rate exertions  I  have  had  to  make,  can- 
not  but  be  gratifjingf  to  me  ;  and  I  feel 
it  due  to  them  to  report  the  result  of 
the  farther  experience  I  have  had  of  the 
new  lymph. 

In  my  former  letter  I  stated,  that  the 
lymph  brought  to  Bristol  from  the 
Gloucestershire  farm,  and  successfully 
employed  in  inoculation,  was  removed 
from  the  cow  only  two  def^rees,  having 
passed  through  one  of  the  milkers,  and 
the  child  Jane,  inoculated  from  her.  I 
have  now  (October  10)  under  vaccina- 
tion the  sixth  set  of  Bristol  patients. 

A  very  few  only  have  been  unsus- 
ceptible of  the  disease,  and  there  has, 
upon  the  whole,  been  much  uniformity 
ia  those  characters  which  appear  to  me 
to  distinguish  the  new  lymph  from  that 
commonly  employed.  I  refer  to  a 
larger,  and  longer-continued  areola, 
more  constitutional  disturbance,  and  a 
much  deeper  indentation  left  on  the 
arm.  The  depth  in  the  cellular  mem- 
brane to  which  the  vesicle  extends,  is  a 
marked  feature  in  the  new  Ivmph.  In 
some  cases  under  my  care,  when  during 
the  third  week  the  scab  has  been  rubbed 
off,  there  have  been  deep,  though  not 
wide,  circular  cavities,  that  would  have 
contained  the  whole  of  a  pea  not  of  the 
smallest  size.  The  scab,  if  not  rubbed, 
has  seldom  come  away  before  the  fourth 
week. 

The  period  of  teething  being  that 
during  which  children  are  most  com- 
monly brought  for  vaccination,  it  is  not 


always  easy  to  discriminate  between  the 
conse<]uence8  of  the  inoculation,  and  the 
irritation  from  the  teeth ;  and  the  mo- 
thers  certainly  oAen  attribute  to  the 
cow-pox,  symptoms  which  dentition 
produces;  but  I  am  satisfied  I  have  in 
some  instances  seen  vomiting  occur,  at 
intervals,  during  the  first  week,  in  eon- 
sequence  of  the  vaccination.  One  child, 
vaccinated  in  four  places,  very  near  to 
the  shoulder,  had  the  vesicles  so  much 
disturbed  by  the  dress,  as  to  present  ra- 
ther deep  circular  ulcers  on  the  fifth 
day:  much  inflammation  accompanied 
the  progress  of  the  vesicles  for  about 
a  fortnight,  and  two  abscesses  have 
formed  in  the  axilla,  one  of  them  five 
weeks  after  the  inoculation,  and  even 
after  the  cicatrization  of  the  vaccinated 
spot.  A  scrofulous  child  whom  I  vac- 
cinated on  one  arm  with  lymph  taken 
on  the  eighth  day  from  the  other  arm, 
had  an  abscess  produced  on  the  spot  of 
the  second  inoculation,  which  I  was 
obliged  to  open :  it  contained  thick  pus, 
had  been  twelve  days  in  forming,  and 
showcd^io  trace  of  the  inoculation.  A 
similar  abscess  had  formed  under  the 
child's  chin  previously  to  his  being  vac-' 
cinated.  One  or  two  more  have  had  an 
abscess  in  the  axilla. 

More  general  cutaneous  affection  has 
been  produced  by  this  lymph  than  I  be- 
lieve to  be  often  seen  after  the  employ- 
ment of  the  common  matter.  In  some 
children  a  slight  vesicular  eruption  has 
appeared  during  the  first  or  second 
week ;  in  others,  rashes  have  come  on 
at  various  periods,  even  after  the  third 
week.  Though  the  parents  have  occa- 
sionally expressed  uneasiness  at  these 
unusual  cutaneousaccompaniments,  they 
have  generally  been  pleased  with  the 
severity  of  the  complaint,  although  so 
much  greater  than  they  have  been  ac- 
customed to  see,  believing  that  more 
complete  security  against  small-pox  was 
thus  ensured.  I  mention  all  these  cir- 
cumstances without  any  regard  to  the 
impression  they  may  convey  respecting 
the  value  of  the  new  virus  ;  my  only 
desire  is,  that  others  may  have  the  same 
means  of  forming  an  opinion  that  I 
have,  in  order  that  its  merits  or  deme- 
rits may  be  investigated.  I  must  consider 
the  evidence  of  its  being  even  of  equal 
value  with  the  lymph  previously  in  use, 
as  incomplete,  until  it  has  been  tested 
by  small-pox  inoculation.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  active  inflammatory  ac- 
tion which  some  children  have  had  from 
three  and  four  insertions  of  lymph,  I 
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now,  for  the  most  part,  con6ne  myself 
to  two ;  and  whenever  the  infection  has 
taken  in  only  one  place,  there  the  least 
local  inconvenience  has  followed.  My 
practice  is,  to  insert  the  Ij^mph  br 
means  of  scratches  made  within  a  small 
space.  Those  vaccinations  which  have 
heen  least  satisfactory  were  such  as 
have  been  performed  upon  sickly  chil- 
dren,  or  those  that  had  eruptions. 

The  re-vaccinations  I  have  practised 
tend  to  shew  the  energfy  of  the  new 
virus.  The  following  are  the  results  in 
twenty  cases: — in  four  no  effect  was 
produced  beyond  a  little  redness,  or  a 
small  pimple,  lasting*  two  or  three  days. 
In  eight  persons,  whose  ages  varied 
from  three  to  sixteen  years,  there  oc- 
curred irreg'ular  vesicles,  with  more  or 
less  inflammation  beginning  on  the 
third  or  fourth  day,  and  contmuing  for 
eight  or  ten  days.  In  four  others,  were 
was  rather  severe  inflammation,  pro- 
ducing much  uneasiness  in  the  part,  and 
pain  in  the  axillary  glands ;  (in  one  of 
them  two  sloughs  formed  where  the 
virus  bad  been  inserted  ;  the  la*Qy  who 
^  was  the  subject  of-  this  vaccination  was 
confined  to  the  house  for  some  days,  and 
the  ulcers  had  not  healed  at  the  end  of 
five  weeks.)  In  two  of  the  cases,  ladies 
who  bad  been  vaccinated  twenty  and 
thirty  years  ago,  flat  and  tolerably  cir- 
cular vesicles  were  formed,  with  a  mode- 
rate areola,  hut  the  areola  came  on  early, 
and  continued  for  many  davs.  These 
two  cases,  however,  exhYoited  the  near- 
est approach  of  any  to  a. regular  vaccine 
vesicle,  but  with  neither  should  I  have 
been  sufliciently  satisfied  to  have  taken 
lymph  for  use,  had  they  existed  in  per- 
sons not  previously  vaccinated.  In  the 
two  remaining  cases,  there  were  small 
vesicles,  and  slight  areolae,  for  four  or 
five  days.  In  none,  however,  of  these 
twenty  instances  did  the  vaccination 
run  the  same  4»)urse  that  it  has  observed 
in  children  who  had  not  previously  been 
subjected  to  cow.pox  infection.  The 
cicatrices  of  the  original  vaccination  in 
these  individuals  varied:  some  were 
well  marked, others  very  faint,  but  there 
seemed  no  relation  between  the  progress 
of  the  lymph  and  the  extent  or  the  ori- 
ginal scar. 

The  new  virus  is  now  extensively 
employed  in  this  city.  Messrs.  Wilson, 
Carpenter,  Goodeve,  Swayne,  and  seve- 
ral other  surg:eons  of  Bristol,  are  vacci- 
nating with  it,  and  are  fully  satisfied, 
as  far  as  appearances  go,  of  its  supe- 
riority to  the  matter  commonly  in  use. 


Dr.  Gregory,  of  the  Small-Pox  Hospi- 
tal, in  a  letter  (the  words  of  which  I  am 
sure  he  will  allow  me  to  quote),  after 
detailing  the  failure  of  a  former  trial, 
says, ''  The  Bristol  lymph  is  of  very  ex- 
cellent quality.  Had  I  nad  any  doubt  of 
the  good  qualities  of  the  lymph  I  have 
now  in  use,  I  would  forthwith  have 
adopted  it  (the  Bristol  lymph),  and  I 
am  sure  I  could  fully  have  relied  on  it." 
Dr.  Gregory  was  unable  to  continue  the 
stock  from  accidental  circumstances; 
but  had  he  been  able  to  do  so,  he  must 
soon  have  relinquished  it,  from  its  not 
being  in  his  power  to  keep  up  two 
diflerent  kinds  *of  lymph  during  the 
winter. 

It  is  too  soon,  probably,  for  me  to  be- 
come acquainted  with  the  result  of  its 
use  in  other  quarters ;  but  as  I  have  sent 
a  supply  to  another  medical  gentleman 
in  London,  as  well  as  to  practitioners  in 
Dublin,  York,  Bangor,  Ketford,  Oxford, 
Bath,  Falmouth  Harbour,  Gloucester, 
Swansea,  Malvern,  and  many  other 
places,  and  as  the  burthen  of  almost 
every  letter  I  have  reccivetl  (with  the 
exception  of  Dr.  Gregory's)  is,  dissatis- 
faction with  the  present  stock  of  lymph, 
and  unavailing  eflTorts  to  procure  a  fresh 
supply  from  its  original  source,  I  have, 
no  doubt  of  its  undergoing  a  sufficiAkt 
trial. 

One  gentleman  informs  me  that  he 
has  repeatedly  inoculated  cows  with 
vaccine  virus  from  the  human  subject 
without  success.  A  more  fortunate  re- 
sult attended  a  similar  experiment  in 
this  neighbourhood.  A  friend  having 
given  me  permission  to  vaccinate  one  of 
his  cows,  the  experiment  was  conducted, 
during  my  unavoidable  absence,  by 
Mr.  Wilson.  Vesicles  were  produced 
on  the  cow's  teat,  running  their  course 
in  about  fourteen  days.  Children  were 
inoculated  with  the  lymph  they  fur- 
nished, and  regular  vesicles  were  repro- 
duced upon  their  arms ;  but  the  lymph, 
after  having  thus  passed  through  the 
cow,  produced  vesicles  in  no  obvious 
character  diflTering  from  those  that  it 
gave  rise  to  before  it  was  so  treated ; 
and  after  two  or  three  weeks  the  stock 
was  accidentally  dropped. 

The  inquiries  and  correspondence  I 
haye  been  engaged  in  for  tne  last  two 
months  have  fed  me  to  the  adoption  of 
the  following  conclusions,  though,  I 
hope,  with  no  undue  confidence  in  their 
soundness:— 

That  the  vaccine  disease  in  the  cow 
is  not  of  very  common  occurrence,  and 
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that  it  IS  more  prevalent  in  the  south- 
west counties  of  Enf^I  and  than  in  others ; 
and  that  matter  taken  from  the  co\r,  and 
inserted  into  the  human  subject,  in  the 
ordinary  method  with  a  lancet,  seldom 
reproduces  the  disease ;  and  that  it  is 
Uie  {greater  exposure  of  the  milker's 
hands  to  the  morhid  poison,  sometimes 
probably  with  cutaneous  abrasions,  that 
renders  them  more  liable  to  receive  the 
infection  than  those  who  are  compara- 
tively slightly  inoculated  with  it. 

I  still  hope,  with  the  aid  of  those 
firiends  who  are  also  using*  the  new 
lymphy  to  be  able  to  furpish  with  it  any 
medical  gentleman  connected  with  a 
public  institution  for  gratuitous  vacci- 
nation, who  is  anxious  to  give  it  a  trial ; 
but  I  would  particularly  ur^i^e,  in  order 
to  secure  a  satisfactory  beg^inning,  that 
a  healthy  child  be  selected  for  vaccina- 
tion, and  one  that  is  free  from  every 
kind  of  eruption. — I  am,  sir,  • 

Your  obedient  servant, 

J.  B.  ESTLIN. 
Bristol,  October  lOtb,  1888. 

P.S.— Oct.  11.— After  forwarding  my 
letter  ofycsterday*s  date,  I  received  from 
Mr.  J.  Soden,  of  Bath,  the  following  re- 
port addressed  to  him  by  Mr.  Gore,  sur- 
geoo,  of  that  eity : — *'  1  find  the  whole 
number  vaccinated  by  myself  or  by  de- 
puty since  Sept.  15tb,  from  Mr.  Estlhi's 
stock  of  matter,  to  he  1 4."  "  It  apnea i-s 
to  be  of  a  very  satisfactory  kina ;  as 
regular  in  its  progress  as  that  we  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  using,  but  more  se- 
vere as  regards  the  extent  and  degree 
of  the  surrounding  areola.  I  have 
watched  it  in  three  successive  removes 
from  the  stock  received  from  Mr.  EstHn, 
and  have  not  observed  any  modification 
or  diminutioon  of  its  intensity."  *'  I 
am  still  keeping  it  up." 

[The  above  interesting  communica- 
tion came  to  hand  too  late  for  it  to  be 
inserted  in  our  last  number,  as  the  au^ 
tbor  intended.— £d.  Gaz.] 


ON  THE  SECALE  CORHUTUM. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 

Sir, 
I  SHALL  feel  obliged  by  your  permitting 
me  to  make  a  few  remarks  in  reply  to 
l&e  obeervations  of  Dr.  Cory,  which  ap- 


peared in  the  Gazette  of  Sept.  1,  on  a 
short  paper  of  mine,  intended  to  illustrate 
thepropertiesof  secale  cornutum.  I  have 
been  absent  from  home  from  that  period 
until  lately,  which  I  trust  will  sufficient- 
ly acquit  me  of  any  want  of  courtesy  to 
your  respectable  correspondent.  I 
would  also  observe,  that  1  feel  much 
honoured  by  the  complimentary  tone 
in  which  the  Doctor  has  remarfced  on 
my  paper ;  and  I  assure  you,  sir,  it  is  no 
small  gratification  to  me  to  find  that 
there  is  so  great  a  correspondence  of 
opinion  on  the  subject  between  myself 
and  so  able  a  practitioner. 

I  endeavoured  to  explain  in  my  first 
paper  the  reasons  which  induced  me  to 
communicate  them  to  the  profession.  I 
had  observed  repeatedly,  that  errors 
were  being  committed  by  men  of  consi- 
derable reputation  in  the  administration 
of  this  drug;  whilst  the  junior  members 
of  the  profession  seemed  quite  undcr 
cided  as  to  its  real  merits,  and  the  pro- 
per indications  for  its  exhibition.  The 
generalpractitioner,  engaged  almost  con- 
stantly, can  spare  but  little  time  for  read- 
ing, and  I  conceived  that  a  condensed 
statement  of  its  principal  characters 
would  be  calculated  to  remedy  some  of 
these  defects.  The  papers  have  been 
drawn  up  perhaps  without  sufficient  at- 
tention to  style  and  arrangement.  Sec, 
but  the  facts  have  been  selected  from  a 
very  considerable  number,  the  results  of 
years  of  careful  and  assiduous  observa- 
tion. A  sense  of  duty  has  been  my  sole 
motive  for  bringing  them  before    the 

Erofession,  in  the  hope  that  they  might 
e  useful. 
Having  premised  thus  much,  I  shall 
proceed  to  notice  the  objections  of 
your  correspondent ;  and  it  is  not 
without  regret  that  I  find  him  endea- 
vouring, almost  in  limine,  to  give  a 
meaning  to  my  words  which  I  think 
they  do  not  convey.  The  Doctor  asks 
*'  for  the  hijj^h  authority  which  sanc- 
tions the  exhibition  of  secale  in  cases  of 
threatened  abortion  about  the  fourth 
month,  and  with  a  rigid  and  contracted 
06  uteri."  A  reference  to  my  paper,  sir, 
will  shew  that  the  rigidity  of  the  os 
uteri  is  not  mentioned  as  existing  pre- 
viousljr,  but  subsequently  to  the  admi- 
nistration of  the  ergot;  in  fact,  that  it 
is  stated  as  one  of  the  effects  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  that  drug  at  an  impro- 
per period.  My  words  in  describing 
the  state  of  the  os  uteri  are,  *'  the  os 
uteri  was  found  dilated  so  as  to  admit 
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the  point  of  the  finger."  Surely  there 
is  nothing  hi  this  about  a  rigid  and  con- 
tracted OS  uteri.  This  is  scarcely  fair 
on  the  part  of  your  correspondent  The 
high  authority  to  which  1  adverted  was 
the  learned  author  of  the  Dictiouanr  of 
Practical  Medicine;  he  savs,  *'  When 
the  embryo  only  is  expelled,  the  appen- 
dages being  still  retained,  or  when  the 
hflemorrhage  is  great,  the  entire  ovum 
still  remaining  in  the  uterus,  the  ergot 
of  rye  will  prove  of  inestimable  service." 
^(See  Copland's  Dictionary,  art.  Abar^ 
n'on,  37.) 

The  doctor  seems  also  to  think  in  this 
instance  **  abortion  might  have  been 
prevented,  at  any  rate  that  it  ought  to 
nave  been  attempted"  I  am  sorry  to 
add  that  the  experience  of  your  able 
correspondent  does  not  at  all  accord 
with  miue  on  this  point.  I  have  iuva- 
riabljr  found,  in  cases  of  threatened 
abortion,  that  when  the  hoemorrhage  has 
increased,  accompanied  with  pains,  ute- 
^  Hue  contractions,  and  dilatation  of  the 
OS  uteri,  abortion  has  taken  place, 
and  that  any  attempt  to  prevent  it  has 
proved  unavailing.  Ami  I  think  I  do 
not  stand  alone  here.  The  author  of 
the  admirable  work  above  mentioned 
says,  **  The  foregoing  plan  will  often 
succeed  in  preserving  the  infant,  unless 
the  discharge  continues,  or  becomes 
more  copious,  the  uterine  pains,  with 
the  other  symptoms  of  commencing 
abortion,  still  persist,  or  increase,  and 
the  woman  be  far  advanced  in  preg- 
nancy, when  little  advantage  will  be 
obtained,  particularly  if  the  orifice 
of  the  womb  dilate:  when  this  is 
the  case,  attempts  at  preservation  will 
entirely  fail."  Professor  liurns,  speak- 
ing on  this  point  (see  his  Principles  of 
Midwifery,  art.  Abortion),  sa^'s,!  know 
that  we  have  been  told  ol  instances 
where  contraction,  after  beginning, 
stopped  for  several  weeks.  The  os 
uteri  may  be  prematurely  developed— it 
may  be  open  for  some  weeks  without 
pain,  but  no  man  will  say  that  in  this 
case  labour  or  uterine  contraction  has 
begun."  A  little  farther  he  adds—"  It 
(uterine  action)  may,  like  other  mus- 
cular actions,  be  suspended  by  anodynes, 
or  artificial  treatment,  but  it  never  has, 
and  never  can,  be  stopped,  otherwise 
than  by  the  expulsion  of  the  ovum, 
when  a  new  train  of  actions  commences. 
Whenever,  then,  at  any  period  of  preg. 
nancy,  we  have  paroxysms  of  pain  in 
the  back,  and  region  of  the  uterus,  more 


especially  if  these  be  attended  with  a 
feeling  of  weight  in  that  region,  tones- 
mas,  micturition,  descent  of  the  uterus 
in  the  pelvis,  and  opening  of  the  os 
uteri,  we  may  be  sure  that  expulsion, 
though  retarded,  will  soon  take  place." 
—P.  259,  edit.  5th.  The  opinions  of 
these  able  men  sufticiently  shew  that  iu 
the  above  case  any  further  attempts  at 
prevention  musthaveended  in  d  isappoint* 
ment.  To  the  objections  of  Dr,  Cory 
to  what  he  calls  a  fanciful  hypothesis, 
I  can  only  reply  by  briefiy  stating  the 
steps  by  which  I  arrived  at  that  opinion. 
I  would  just  remark,  that  it  has  been 
thrown  out  merely  as  a  suggestioui 
not  as  a  theory.  I  am  strongly  at- 
tached to  the  great  principles  of  the 
illustrious  Bacon,  and  should  feel  that 
I  was  treading  on  dangerous  ground 
if  I  followed  any  other  course  in  the 
pursuit  of  sound  knowledge.  About 
seven  years  ago  I  was  attending  a  case 
in  which  the  ergot  had  been  adminis- 
tered during  the  early  stages  of  labour, 
and  I  was  surprised  to  find  the  abdo- 
minal muscles  were  contracting  power- 
fully, while  the  os  uteri  and  all  the 
parts  of  the  cervix  which  I  could  reach 
seemed  unafiected.  Kepeated  examina- 
tions were  made,  and  after  about  twenty 
minutes  the  uterus  began  to  take  on  an 
irregular  and  powerful  action.  This 
case  first  induced  me  to  watch  the  mat- 
ter, and  in  a  very  large  number  of  cases 
I  have  observed  the  same  order  of  events : 
first,  contraction  of  the  abdominal 
muscles ;  secondly,  uterine  effort.  These 
eflfects  are  most  obvious  if  the  secale  be 
given  at  an  early  stage,  when  I  think 
any  careful  accurate  observer  will  be 
satisfied  of  the  precedence  of  action  in 
the  abdominal  muscles,  and  the  succes- 
sion of  uterine  action.  When  the  ex- 
pulsive efforts  have  arisen  in  the  course 
of  labour— that  is,  when  the  os  uteri  is 
dilated  -^this  order  of  things  is  not  so 
appreci«ible.  As  far  as  I  am  aware,  sir, 
there  is  nothing  in  this  contrary  to  the 
Baconian  philosophy. 

The  next  point  animadverted  upon 
by  your  able  and  intelligent  correspon- 
dent is  the  error  which  I  have  endea- 
voured to  point  out  of  administering  the 
ergot  at  too  early  a  period ;  and  here  I 
regret  to  find  that  the  Doctor  has  again 
fallen  into  the  error  of  supposing  that  I 
have  described  the  os  uteri  as  in  a  rigid 
state;  whereas  I  have  endea?oured  to 
point  it  out,  as  a  consequence  of  its  im- 
proper exhibition.    That  this  particular 
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error  is  not  a  soliUry  instance,  occur- 
ring' in  iny  own  sphere  of  observation. 
Dr.  C.  will  find  abandant  proofs  in  the 
commimieation  of  Mr.  J.  B.  Clutter- 
buck  (see  Gazette  of  Sept.  8),  who 
says  '*  be  has  given  it  in  bis  last  tbirtj 
cases,  where  the  orifice  of  the  uterus 
had  not  been  dilated  to  more  than  the 
drcuroference  of  a  shilling."  Besides, 
I  can  assure  Dr.  Oorr  the  gentleman  to 
whom  I  have  referred  in  my  paper  is  an 
intelligent  practitioner,  and  esteemed 
such  in  bis  uwn  neighbourhood.  I  hone 
I  have  satisfactorily  replied  to  the  ob- 


nently  extend ed ,  from  the  ancliy  losed  con- 
dition of  the  elbows  and  shoulders,  but 
sbe' retained  the  use  of  many  of  her  fin- 
gers, and  fed  herself  with  the  assistance 
of  a  fork  mounted  on  a  handle  of  about 
2^  feet  in  length.  The  joints  generally, 
but  especially  the  knees,  were  pale  and 

glabrous,  and  appeared  enlarged ;  but 
lis  was  probably  owing,  at  least  in  par^ 
to  the  wasted  condition  of  the  muscles 
and  other  soft  parts.  Great  pain  was 
excited  by  jiressure,  or  attempts  at  exten- 
sion of  the  joints,  but  at  other  times  she 
did    not  suffer.    There  was  a   chronic 


lections  of  your  correspondent.  I  beg  eczematous  eruption  over  many  parts  of 
to  apologize  for  having  trespassed  so  the  bod  v,  especially  about  the  knees  and 
much  on  the  columns  of  your  esteemed    feet,  which  first  shewed  itself  about  six 


journal. 


I  am,  sir, 
Your  obedient  servant, 

JoHM  Armstrong. 

Gravetcnd,  Sept.  28,  1688. 

P.S. — ^Your  correspondent,  Mr.  Clut- 
tefbnck,  errs  in  statii^  that  Dr.  Cory 
has  recommended  conee  as  the  best 
vehicle.  Dr.  C.  has  recommended  tea. 
If  Mr.Cluiterbuek  will  try  the  coffee  as 
recommended  by  me,  but  not  too  early 
in  the  labour,  he  will  find  it  by  far  the 
best  vehicle. 


BEHARKABUB  CASE 

or 

ECCENTRIC  ATROPHY  OF  THE 
BONES. 

Br  John  Tburmam, 
Bmldcnt-Soff eon  to  th«  Betreat,  York. 

Chronic  Rheumatitm  ( P )  followed  by 
Anchylosis  of  all  the  principal  joints 
^•Death  in  three  years  from  Plew- 
risy^—Acuteand  Chronic  Empyema — 
Eccentric  Atrophy  of  the  Skeleton 
generally  to  a  remarkable  extent. 


LoviiiaTatum,  aged  19,  unmarried,  tbe 
daughter  of  a  country  labourer,  was  ad- 
mitted into  the  Westminster  Hospital, 
Sept.  501, 1837,  under  tbe  care  of  Dr.  Roe. 
she  was  completely  crippled  and  bed- 
ridden, from  rigidity  of  all  the  principal    examination 


joints  ;  lying  constantly  in  one  position 
on  the  back,  with  the  knees  separated  as 
far  as  possible  from  each  other  ;  the 
thighs  flexed  slightly  on  the  abdomen  ; 
the  legs  almost  forming  right  angles 
with  the  thighs,  and  tbe  feet  evertecl. 
Tbe  opper  extremities  were  perma- 


months  since,  soon  after  the  first  appear, 
ance  of  the  catamenia,  at  which  time 
an  improvement  in  the  general  health 
was  noticed. 

She  stated  that  her  illness  commenced 
about  three  years  since,  after  get- 
ting wet  in  tbe  feet,  in  the  form 
of  a  rheumatic  aflection  of  the  joints  ; 
there  being  nain  and  swelling  of  the 
left  foot  and  both  the  knees,  for  which 
she  had  little  or  no  medical  treatment 
instituted  by  the  parochial  surgeon  to 
whom  she  applieu.  She  was  confined 
to  tbe  bouse  tor  two  months,  after  which 
she  got  out  again  for  twelve  months, 
'^  hobbling  along  with  a  stick,  in  great 
misery."  The  disease,  however,  increas- 
ed, and  gradually  extended  all  over  the 
body,  in  the  shape  of  stiffness  of  the 
joints,  so  that  about  two  years  ago 
she  was  obliged  altogether  to  take  to 
her  bed.  From  the  indigent  condition 
of  her  parents,  she  had  been  living  in 
a  state  of  comparative  distress,  and  had 
for  some  time  been  sleeping  in  a  room 
with  a  damp  stone  floor. 

The  remedial  measures  employed  were 
of  course  almost  entirely  palliative,  and 
do  not  require  to  be  detailed,  as  the 
condition  of  the  joints  remained  un- 
affected. She  had  a  slight  cough  and 
rather  impaired  breathing  when  she 
came  in,  and  the  o^eneral  idea  was  that 
there  were  tubercles  in  the  lungs,  but 
her  circumstances  precluded  this  being 
satisfactorily  ascertained  by  a  physical 
'-  ''         After   she   had   been  in 


the  hospital  about  two  months  and 
half,  her  health  began  more  evidently 
to  decline,  and  the  pulmonary  symptoms 
to  be  more  urgent.  The  cough  and  ex- 
pectoration increased,  and  were  accom- 
J»anied  by  hectic  paroxysms,  and  pro- 
use  unpleasant  and  acid  perspirations 
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About  the  third  week  in  December 
she  farther  complained  of  palpitation 
and  pain  in  the  lefl  side  of  the  chest 
about  the  re^on  of  the  heart,  the  pain 
bcinf^  increased  by  pressure.  Upon  un- 
coveriuff  the  chest  the  increasea  action 
of  the  heart  was  visible  to  the  eye,  and 
upon  applying"  the  stethoscope  the  im- 
pulse was  found  to  be  increased;  the 
sounds,  especially  the  second,  louder 
than  usual,  but  scarcely  Heard  beyond 
the  prsBcordial  region.  The  pulse, 
compared  witli  the  heart's  inpulse,was 
feeble.  The  upper  and  anterior  rejjj'ions 
only  of  the  chest  could  be  explored  with 
the  stethoscope  ;  and  in  these  situations 
the  respiratory  murmur  was  defective 
and  bronchial,  and  obscured  by  sibilant 
and  sonorous  wheezes  ;  there  was  also 
bronchophony  (!*).  From  this  examina- 
tion I  was  confirmed  in  the  idea  that 
there  were  tubercles  in  the  lungs  in 
the  stage  of  softening,  and  that  there 
probably  was  also  subacute  pericardi- 
tis ;  but  the  diagnosis  was  of  course 
onlr  problematical.  She-gradually  sank, 
and  oied  December  31st,  1837. 

Dittection,  36  hours  after  death,'-' 
The  body  generally  was  much  emaci- 
ated, but  this  appeared  to  be  dependent 
upon  atrophy  or  the  muscular  structures, 
as  there  was  an  abundance  of  sub- 
cutaneous fat.    The  brain  was  healthy. 

Thorax, — The  right  lung  was  com- 
pressed bj  an  empyema  evidently  of 
old  standing,  and  was  not  of  more  than 
a  fifth  of  its  healthy  bulk ;  its  tissue 
was  very  dense,  of  a  grey  colour,  and 
contained  a  few  crude  tubercles.  The 
costal  pleura,  with  the  false  membranes 
lining  it,  had  attained  to  a  great  thick- 
ness, and  was  of  a  semi-cartilaginous 
texture,  and  studded  with  tubercular 
granulations.  The  leA  pleura  was  also 
the  seat  of  efiTusion  to  a  less  extent, 
from  a  recent  hemorrhagic  pleuritis. 
The  lefl  lun^  contained  no  tubercles. 
The  pericardium  contained  about  six 
ounces  of  serum,  but  there  were  no 
traces  of  pericarditis,  and  the  heart  was 
healthy. 

Abdomen, — The  abdominal  and  pelvic 
viscera  were  all  healthy;  and  the  cavity 
of  the  pelvis  had  its  normal  dimensions. 

Osteons  system, — Several  of  the  prin- 
cipal  joints  on  both  sides  of  the  body 
were  examined,  and  were  uniformly 
found  to  be  the  seat  of  fibro-cartila- 
ginous  anchylosis,  passing  into  the  os- 
seous form.  The  patellee  were  united 
to    the  ftmora   by  a    complete    bony 


medium.     The  tendons  and  ligsmente 
around  the  joints  appeared  quite  Weal- 
thy.   The  remains  of  the  synoTial  •^'  - 
brane  of  the  knee-joints  were  t 
to  be  rather  more  vascular  than 
The  calvaria  was  the  only  nor 
the  osseous  system  examinea  t1 
tained  its  healthy  characters, 
all    the    bones   of  one  upper 
both  lower  extremities,  ana  th< 
of  the  vertebrm,  were  examine 
were  found  to  be  the  seat  of 
dinary  eccentric  atrophy.     The 
dimensions  of  the  bones  appear 
normal,  but  their  walls  were  re< 
an  amazing  degree  of  tenuity; 
the  tibite  and  femora  in  no  pi 
pearing  to  exceed  half  a  line  i 
ness ;  m  many  places,  particulai 
the  heads  of  the  bones,  being 
so  thick  as  writing  paper,  and  I 
there  being  altogether  absorbs 
ducing  a  perforated  appearanc 
cavities  of  the  bones  were  fill 
semifluid  marrow,  suspended  ii 
cate  but  reddish  medullary  me 
The  cancellated  structure  was  vi 
cate  in   the  spongy  bones,  aw 
extremities  of  the  long  bones 
were  scarcely  any  remains  of 
shafts  of  the  latter,  so  that  a 
ceretion  the  tibia  had  considei 
semblance  to  the  bone  of  soi 
bird,  only  that  its  internal  ca 
larj^er,  and  its  walls  thinner, 
tibia,  after  maceration  and  dryi 
weighed  one  ounce  and  three 
troy.    The  periosteum    was 
from  the  bones  more  readily  thi 
The  chemical  constitution  of  t 
has  not  been  examined,  but  i 
appear  to  have  been  healthy,  a&,  xatctng 
into   consideration   their   delicate  tex^ 
ture,  the  bones   did   not  present   anj 
abnormal,  degree  of  brittleness  on  the 
one  hand  or  of  softness  on  the  other. 
A  specimen  of  the  bones  has  been  depo- 
sited in  the  Museum  of  the  Royal  Col- 
lege of  Surgeons,  London. 

Observations.— The  last  remark  in 
the  account  of  the  preceding  ease  leads 
me  to  observe,  that  since  tne  publica- 
tion of  the  interesting  researebes  of  M. 
Proesch,in  Germany,  aud  more  particii-> 
larly  of  those  of  Mr.  B.  Curling  in  this 
country,  the  Xerm&fragilitas  oMt«maiid 
moUities  ossium,  with  the  varions  syno- 
nyms of  the  latter,  osteo-malacia,  mala- 
costeori,  osteo-sarcosis,  &cc,  can  no 
longer  be  regarded  as  representing  two 
distinct  diseases,  nor  as  constituting  ap. 
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pioprUte  nosofpapbic  epitfaeta.  The 
researches,  in  fact,  of  these  authom 
would  lead  us  to  the  conclusion  that 
soilenin^  and  fragility  are  both  nothinfj^- 
Bwre  than  syniptonjs  which  may  occur 
in  the  course  oi  several  distinct  qiseases 
«f  the  osseous  sjstem,  and  that  tbejr  are 
each  of  them  more  particularly  observed 
in  different  sUges  of  the  remarkable 
lesion  which  characterizes  the  disease 
usually  called  moUities  ossium,  and  to 
which  Mr.  B.  Curling  has  very  appro- 
priately applied  the  name  of  eccentric 
atropliy  of  bones.  This  has  beein  appa- 
rently placed  in  a  very  correct  noint  of 
view  by  M.  Proesch*,  who  observeis, 
that  "  although  the  bones  are  much 
more  easily  broken  than  healthy  ones, 
this  fragility  is  attribuUble  rather  to  the 
extreme  attenuation  of  their  compact 
shells  or  outer  lamine,  than  to  any  ex- 
cess in  the  proportion  of  their  inorganic 
to  their  organic  component  parts^  or 
than  to  any  softening  (as  the  term  osteo- 
malacia implies)  of  the  general  osseous 
texture ;  *  ils  se  rompent  plutOt.  qu'ils 
ne  se  casseut.* " 

The  general  history  of  the  case  of 
Tatum  would  seem  to  shew  that,  in  the 
first  instance,  it  was  one  of  rheumatism, 
which,  ito  treatment  having  been  ne- 
glected, and  the  disease  having  been 
allowed  to  run  on  into  a  chronic  and  in- 
tracUble  form,  bad  terminated  in  an- 
chylosis. The  complete  state  of  inac- 
tion into  which  the  osseous  system,  in 
common  with  the  body  generally,  was, 
in  coBsequence  of  the  rigidity  of  the 
joints,  necessarily  placed,  would  of 
eourse  have  favoured  any  tendency  to 
the  production  of  atrophy  of  the  bones 
that  might  have  previously  existed  ;  or 
not  improbably  would,  even  of  itself, 
have  been  sufficient  to  lead  to  its  deve- 
lopment. 

I  am  aware  that  as  in  almost,  if  not 
in  quite,  all  the  cases  of  this  lesion  that 
have  been  recorded,  the  disease  has  been 
ttsbeied  in  by  pains  in  the  limbs,  it  may 
perhaps  be  questioned  how  far  those 
which  were  experienced  in  the  com- 
mencement of  the  case  of  Tatum  should 
be  regarded  as  of  a  rheumatic  character. 
I  think,  however,  that  the  character, 
causes,  and  course  of  the  affection,  m 
the  firet  insUnce,  are  favourable  to  the 
conclusion  of  this  question  in  the  af- 
firmative.   The  ease  is,  at  all  events, 

*  Commentailo  de  OsUto-malacU.  Ileidelberg, 
IWS.  See  also  Mcd.-Chir.  Rev.  vol.  mv.  p.  4SW  f 
U38. 


peculiarly  interesting,  from  its  pre- 
senting us  with  a  generally  auchylosed 
condition  of  the  joints  i  being  appa- 
rently, with  one  exception*,  the  oiil^ 
one  on  record,  in  which  such  a  compli- 
cation existed. 

The  view,  which  I  have  taken  of  the 
mode  of  development  of  the  disease  iii 
this  instance,  would  appear  to  be  sup- 
ported by  a  well  detailed  case,  reported 
by  J.  C.Planckt,  which  is  stated  to 
have  had  its  origin  in  an  attack  of 
"acute  rheumatic  fever,  which  had 
passed  into  chronic  rheumatism."  In 
^his  case,  however,  although  the  patient 
survived  ten  years,  no  anchylosis  had 
taken  place. 

P.S.^The  foregoing  case  I  forwarded 
to,  and  placed  at  the  disposal  of  my 
highly  respected  friend,  Mr.  T.  B. 
Curling,  whose  investigations  on  this 
disease  have  contributed  so  much  to  its 
elucidation.  Finding,  however,  that 
he  was  not  likely  to  make  any  further 
remarks  on  this  subject  at  nresent,  I  am 
unwilling  longer  to  defer  the  publication 
of  a  case  whKh  1  incline  to  think  one 
of  much  interest. 

With  Mr.  Curling's  permission.  I 
here  add  the  following  note,  which  I 
received  from  him  when  he  returned  me 
the  MS.  In  this  it  will  be  seen  that 
he  differs  from  me  as  to  the  probable 
cause  and  mode  of  origin  of  the  lesion, 
and  inclines,  I  believe,  to  the  idea  of  its 
being  a  lesion  dependent  upon  a  consti- 
tutional' disease,  tut  generis^  rather 
than  one  which  may  result  from  diffe- 
rent pathological  conditions  of  the  sys* 
tem—- a  rheumatic  one  among  the  num- 
ber. The  latter  view  is  the  one  which 
I  am  inclined  to  adopt,  whilst  fully 
admitting  that  this  is  a  ouestion  which, 
at  present,  we  are  unable  satisfactorily 
to  determine.  ^    ,.      , 

I  may  observe,  that  Mr.  Curling  has 
slightly  misconstrued  the  degree  in 
which  I  have  represented  "  the  state  of 
inaction"  as  a  cause  of  the  lesion,  when 
he  alludes  to  my  considering  it  as  suf- 
ficient to  account  for  this  disease  of  the 
bones."  It  will  be  seen  that,  in  this 
ea»e^  I  do  not  attribute  to  the  circum- 


•  The  16lh  ciee  In  Mr.  B.  Carling'e  paper, 
Med..Chlr.  Tr.ne.,  vol.  20.  p.  a60.--M.  8«"»*f»^; 
caee.  Htot.  de  la  Soc.  Roy.  de  M6d.  In  ih\% 
caie  only  a  few  ot  the  joinU  were  found  anchy- 

^**t**^Ue    Osleowcosl    Commentailo.     Tubing* 
J7g2. 
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stance  alluded  (o  more  than  an  auxi- 
liary causative  influence. 
Retreat,  York,  October  4, 1888. 

The  following  is  the  letter  from  Mr. 
Curling  :— 

My  Dear  Sir,«^I  return,  with  many 
thanks,  your  interesting  case  of  Eccen- 
tric Atrophy  of  Bone.  I  cannot  quite 
agree  wito  you  in  opinion  that  the  state 
of  inaction  was  sufficient  to  account  for 
this  disease  of  the  bones,  as  in  all  cases 
of  atrophy  from  diminished  actiyity  I 
have  aiwavs  found  the  external  dimen- 
sions smaller  than  in  the  healthy  state, 
and  the  entire  bones  of  diminished  size, 
which  does  not  appear  to  be  the  case  in 
this  insunce.  There  is  no  example,  I 
believe,  on  record,  of  the  disease  oc- 
curring at  so  early  an  age  as  in  the  case 
of  Tatum.  It  has  been  calculated  that 
rheumatism  is  more  prevalent  among 
men  than  women,  whereas  our  present 
experience  of  eccentric  atrophy  of  bones 
makes  by  far  the  larger  proportion 
of  cases  in  those  of  females.  How  does 
this  affect  your  view  of  its  rheumatic 
origin  ?  There  are  so  few  well-described 
cases  of  the  disease  on  record,  that  I 
hope  to  see  yours  in  print. 
Very  truly  yours, 

T.  B.  Curling. 

1,  HoontPUce,  LoodoD  Hospital, 
July  13, 1888. 


DILATATION  OF  URETHRA—SIM- 
PLE MODE  OF  EFFECTING. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 

Sir, 
The  brevity  of  this  communication  ma^ 
perhaps  induce  you  to  give  it  a  place,  if 
you  tnink  the  mode  of  overcoming  a 
difficulty  which  it  describes,  of  sufficient 
importance. 

Being  called  to  a  little  boy,  about 
seven  years  of  age,  labouring  under  sup* 
pression  of  urine,  I  found  him  in  a  state 
of  agony  and  spasm  really  alarming. 

On  examination  I  perceived  in  the 
urethra,  close  to  the  pubes,a  stone  about 
the  size  of  a  small  French  bean.  The 
efforts  to  force  it  onwards  were  most 
violent,  and  likely  to  lead  to  rupture  of 
the  urethra,  if  not  soon  relieved. 

I  thought  of  letting  out  the  stone  by 
an  incision,  but  determined  to  try  first 
what  could  be  done  bv  dilatation. 

It  was  clear  that  a  bougie  of  sufficient 


siBe  cottld  not  penetrate  near  enongii  ta 
the  stone  to  give  relief. 

I  therefore  inserted  the  point  of  a 
syringe  of  such  a  size  as  could  be  com* 
manded  with  one  hand,  and  forced  warm 
water  into  the  anterior  portion  of  the 
urethra  with  a  steady  pressure,  and  had 
the  satisfaction  of  producing,  in  about 
ten  or  fiAeen  minutes,  sufficient  dilata- 
tion to  allow  the  passage  of  the  stone. 
Your  obedient  servant, 

A.  L.  Wig  AN. 

MontpelUer  Terrace,  Brighton. 
4th  Oct.  1688. 


OAN6RENA  ORIS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette, 

Sir, 
If  the  following  hastily-sketched  parti- 
culars of  a  case  of  gangrena  oris,  (ren- 
dered curious  by  the  rapidity  of  its  pro- 
gress, and  also  oy  the  tact  of  the  sister 
of  the  patient  having  been  similarly 
attackea  after  a  case  of  fever,  and  as 
hastily  carried  off,)  should  appear  to  you 
of  sufficient  interest  to  merit  a  place  in 
your  columns,  its  insertion  will  oblige 
Yours,  &c. 

W.  H.  B., 

Surgeon. 

Henry  Markham,  oet.  3^  years,  a 
fleshy,  healthy  child,  of  poor  but  decent 
parents,  was  brought  to  me  about  three 
weeks  since,  labouring  under  an  attack 
of  typhus  fever.  The  symptoms,  which 
from  the  first  were  mild,  at  the  end  of 
ten  days  had  totally  disappeared,  and  no 
further  attendance*  being  considered  ne- 
cessary, I  neither  saw  nor  heard  any 
thing  more  of  the  child  till  the  evening 
of  Wednesday  last,  when  the  mother, 
somewhat  alarmed,  begged  that  I  would 
call  and  see  the  child  as  soon  as  possible, 
as  she  feared  that  a  disease  similar  to 
what  deprived  her  of  one  of  her  other 
children  not  many  months  since  had 
attacked  him.  In  compliance  with  her 
wishes,  I  attended  in  a  little  time.  The 
face  had  now  become  the  diseased  part, 
and  was  so  much  swelled  that  the  pa- 
tient could  scarcely  see  out  of  his  lefl  eye. 
On  examining  the  inside  of  the  mouth, 
my  surprise  was  excited  at  finding  the 
gum  bordering  the  molar  teeth  in  a  state 
of  gangrene.  The  mother  informed  m^ 
that  the  child  had  complained  of  no  un- 
easiness  in  the  face ;  tnat  that  morning, 
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on  waking',  iie  had  taken  a  tooth  out 
of  his  mouthy  which  he  found  lying 
loosely  therein;  and  that  the  first  symp- 
tom which  attraeted  her  attention  was  a 
swelling,  ahoot  the  size  of  a  pigeon's 
egg,  on  the  exterior  of  the  oheeK. 

The  usual  remedies,  viz.  acid  ffarj^les, 
with  myrrhy  and  the  internal  exhibition 
of  mineral  acids  with  bark,  were  my 
prescriptions,  and  perseFered  in  for  a 
short  time,  but  without  making  the  least 
impression  upon  the  disease,  wnich  went 
on  most  rapidly,  and  in  a  few  hours 
disfigured  the  face  most  frightfully.  At 
my  recommendation,  on  the  day  after  I 
had  seen  it,  the  child  was  taken  to  the 
London  Hospital,  and  there  examined 
b^  Mr.  Scott  and  Mr.  Hamilton,  who 
wished  it  to  be  lefl  in  the  hospital,  at 
the  same  time  holding  out  no  nope  of 
recovery, which  indeed  the  mother  never 
anticipated :  the  g[angrena  oris  which 
terminated  the  existence  of  her  other 
child  having  been  ushered  in  by  a  slight 
ease  of  fever,  and  having  extended  by 
similar  rapid  strides,  a  similar  doom  she 
rightly  conjectured  would  be  ere  long 
the  fate  of  this.  The  gentlemen,  how* 
ever,  prescribed;  but  before  the  child 
reached  home  a  black  spot  about  the 
size  of  a  sixpence  had  made  its  appear- 
ance on  the  cheek  externally,  and  the 
right  aide  had  now  become  nearly  as 
much  affected  as  the  left.  It  was  found 
impossiUe  to  get  any  thing  into  the 
stomach.  A  mortified  spot  shortly  ap- 
peared  on  the  exterior  of  the  right 
cheek ;  the  two  spots  rapidly  increased ; 
in  a  short  time  from  the  ear  to  the  chin 
was  a  mass  of  gangrene ;  the  eyes  were 
DOW  completely  blocked  up ;  and  in  a 
few  faoui«  were  closed  in  death. 

It  is  proper  to  mention  that  in  the 
treatment  of  the  fever  salines  and  dia- 
phoretics were  the  only  medicines  nsed, 
aud  that  not  a  particle  of  mercury  was 
administered  in  any  form. 


CASE  OF  FITS  WITH  VERY 
SLOW  PULSE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 

Sir, 
I  FORWARD  to  you  the  report  of  a  case 
which  came  under  my  care,  with  the 
view  which  I  have  taken  of  it.  You 
will  perceive  it  presented  very  singular 
symptoms;  the  pulse, for  instance, being 
as  low  as  16  in  the  minute.    It  must  be, 


I  think,  re^rded  as  interesting,  and  if 
you  think  it  wortfar  of  insertion  in  your 
valuable  and  widely  circulated  journal, 
yott  will  oblige 

Your  obedient  servant, 

John  R.  Gibson. 
116,  Holbon  HiU. 
Sept.  36,  1838. 

Mr.  W.,  fiBt  70,  although  not  appear- 
ing so  old,  whose  habits  have  been 
always  temperate  and  regular,  has  led 
an  active  life,  and  enjoyed  a  good  state 
of  health,  with  the  exception  of  fits. 
The  sudden  and  unexpected  manner  in 
which  be  has  been  attacked  for  the  last 
eight  years,  and  the  severe  injuries  he 
has  sometimes  sustained,  have  rendered 
it  necessary  be  should  go  but  little  from 
home;  and  whenever  ne  has  done  so, 
for  the  last  seven  years,  he  has  always 
ridden  in  some  sort  of  carriage.  About 
twenty  ^ears  ago  he  bad  a  slight  fit, 
which  did  not  return  for  a  long  period  ^ 
but  he  has  been  subject  to  woat  he 
termed  a  swimming  in  the  head, 
which  would  make  its  attack  suddenly. 
His  extremities  of  late  have  been  always 
very  cold.  For  the  last  eight  years 
the  return  of  the  fits  has  been  much 
more  frequent;  and  although  they 
would  occur  at  periods  devoid  of  any 
peculiarity,  yet  they  have  been  observed 
to  return  more  frequently  on  occasions 
of  excitement.  The  attacks  have  been 
always  uncertain,  both  as  to  number 
and  frequency ;  there  being  sometimes 
one  fit  only,  at  others,  two  or  three ; 
but  when  one  occurred  singly  it  was 
always  more  severe  than  when  two  or 
three  came  together.  The  interval 
between' the  attacks  has  also  been  irre- 
gular; sometimes  a  month,  at  other 
times  a  longer  or  shorter  period  inter- 
vening ;  and,  until  the  last  attack,  he 
had  no  true  fit  for  aperiod  of  six  months, 
so  far  as  the  knowledge  of  his  friends 
extends ;  but  before  this  period  they 
had  been  much  more  frequent  than 
usual.  It  is,  however,  right  to  observe, 
that  he  was  so  tenacious  of  secrecy  re<- 
garding  these  fits,  that  if  one  part  only 
of  his  Tamily  were  aware  of  his  having 
had  an  attack,  he  would  request  the 
other  part  might  not  be  informed  of  it. 
It  is,  therefore,  fair  to  infer  that  he 
might  have  had  many  slight  attacks 
without  the  knowledge  of  any  one. 

On  Sunday,  July  29th,  he  had  a  slight 
attack,  which  he  did  not  mention  to 
any  pne  until  the  Wednesday  following, 
when  he  had  a  return.    The  fit,  it  ap- 
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peare,  had  not  been  severe;  but  he  felt 
diflereut  to  what  he  bad  ever  previously 
felty  which  gave  him  some  alarm,  and 
from  this  time  be  pertinaciously  enter- 
tained the  idea  lie  should  not  recover. 
When  I  saw  him  (II  p.m.  on  the  same 
day)  his  surface  was  bedewed  with  a 
cola  and  profuse  perspiration ;  his 
bowels  had  not  been  relieved  that  day ; 
he  had  taken  salmon  for  dinner,  and 
had  vomited,  with  him  a  very  uncom- 
mon occurrence ;  there  was  a  sense  of 
uneasiness  about  the  stomach,  princi- 
pally nausea;  there  was  no  tenuerness 
on  pressure  at  any  part  of  the  abdomen, 
but  there  seemed  a  degree  of  fulness ; 
his  tongue  was  dry  and  rather  red  ;  his 
pulse  was  but  22  in  the  minute,  full 
and  firm;  there  was  no  pain  or  un- 
easiness about  the  head,  and  his  mind 
was  quite  correct,  although  he  appeared 
somewhat  depressed.  He  had  no .  fit 
while  I  was  with  him.  Upon  inquiring 
of  him  whether  he  felt  any  sensation 
when  the  fit  came  on,  he  said,  *'none  but 
a  whizzing,  which  seems  to  fly  up  to 
my  head."  I  directed  hot  bottfes  to  be 
applied  to  bis  feet,  and  the  following 
medicine-— 

9,  Hyd.  Oblorid.  gr.  iij.;  Ext.  Col.  C. 
gr.  vj.;  Ext*  Hyoscy.  gr.  iij.  Miace 
Sant  pilule  iij.  s.s. 
$k  Sp.  Amnion.  Aromat  3J.;  Tr.  Card. 
C.  ^. ;  Sodas  Sesquicarb.  3j*;  Mist 
CamphorsB  S?j.  M.  fiat  Mist.  Snmat 
i  partem  st.  et  2nda  qu&que  borA. 

August  5M.— He  had  a  very  severe 
fit  shortly  after  I  lefl  last  night,  and 
many  during  the  night,  with  very  little 
sleep ;  his  bowels  have  been  freely 
moved,  and  the  evacuations  are  darK 
and  offensive.  Pulse  1 7  in  the  minute, 
but  not  of  the  steady  firm  character  of 
last  night,  there  being  sometimes  a  firm, 
at  others  a  faltering  beat,  and  no  con- 
stant interval  between  each ;  surface 
still  in  the  same  cold  clammy  state; 
tonsrue  not  altered.  Upon  listeuing  to 
theneart  I  could  not  detect  the  proper 
sounds,  but  merely  felt  the  impulse, 
which,  in  accordance  with  the  character 
of  the  pulse,  was  sometimes  decided  and 
forcible,  at  others  feeble. 
To  continue  the  mixture,  but  increase 

the  dose  of  Sp.  Am.  Arom.    To  take 

Hyd.  Chlorid.  gr.  ss. ;   Ext  Col.  C. 

gr.  ij.;  Ex.  Hyoscy.  gr.  j.  in  a  pill, 

every  four  hoars. 

.4  P.M. — Had   many  fits  during  the 
day,  and  was  suffering  from  them  while 


I  was  with  him,  which  were  as  foU 
lows:*- If  slight  only,  the  face  became 
pallid,  the  respiration  rather  laboured 
and  quicker  tnan  natural;  no  pulse, 
but  directly  the  heart  acted  the  pallor 
rapidly  gave  way  to  a  blush,  and  all  was 
as  before.  If  severe,  the  pallor  in- 
creased ;  the  expression  became  ghastly ; 
the  eyes  turned  up;  involuntanr  twitch- 
ings;  the  respiration  quick  and  laboured, 
with  the  alse  of  the  nose  violently  drawn 
in  at  each  inspiration,  producing  a  pe- 
culiar noise ;  the  surface  cold  ;  |)errect 
loss  of  sensation,  volition,  &c.,  and 
sometimes  an  involuntary  discharge  of 
feces  and  urine.  The  heart  was  not 
acting ;  and  I  observed,  for  more  than 
half  a  minute,  no  stroke  whatever  of 
the  heart  could  be  detected.  If  a  feeble 
action  of  the  heart  only  took  place, 
such  as  could  scarcely  be  felt  at  tbe 
wrist,  tbe  symptoms  would  continue; 
but  directly  a  decided  contraction  oc- 
curred the  face  would  immediately  be 
changed  from  pallor  to  redness ;  then  a 
suspension  to  the  breathing,  iu  which 
the  hand  would  be  raised  to  the  throat; 
an  apparent  state  of  straogulatkm  ei- 
isted  for  a  moment ;  sensibility  imme- 
diately returned :  the  pulse  would  then 
beat  steadily  for  about  Hve  strokes,  at 
the  rate  of  60  in  a  minute;  and  he 
would  always,  without  exception,  con- 
ceive he  hau  been  asleep.  At  this  visit 
I  again  examined  the  heartland  thought 
I  beard  the  proper  sounds,  although 
indistinctly.  I  then  ordered  a  large 
mustard  cataplasm,  mixed  with  vinegar 
and  mustard,  to  be  placed  over  the  re*> 
gion  of  the  heart  and  epigastrium,  and 
when  it  had  remained  on  as  long  as  it 
could  be  home,  a  blister  was  to  oe  ap- 
plied upon  the  same  part  My  reason 
for  ordering  both  these  was,  that  when 
a  blister  had  been  previously  applied, 
no  vesication  had  been  produced.  I 
also  bled  him  to  about  eight  ounces. 
The  fits  continued  during  the  bleeding. 
The  blood  did  not  flow  freely,  and  it 
was  of  a  very  dark  colour ;  and  during 
the  first  ste^  of  the  fits  it  was  difficuU 
to  get  any  blood. 

Omit.  Pilule. 

9  P.M.— The  fits  ba^e  continued  at 
intervals ;  the  pulse  about  the  same. 

Cataplasmata  sinapis  pedibus;  Emplast. 
LyttsD  nuchas. 

R  Sp.  Ammon.  Aromat  3ij.;  Mist. 
Assafoetid.  5vj.  M.  Fiat  Mist,  cojns 
sumat.  i  partem  3tia  qu&quc  hor&. 
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Aug.  3rd,  10  A.H.--He  bad  a  strong 
desire,  after  our  visit,  for  some  beer, 
t?hich  was  giren  him,  after  which  he 
went  to'  sleep;  passed  a  prettj  com- 
fortable night,  with  the  exception  of  the 
irritation  which  the  blister  at  the  nape 
of  the  neck  produced,  and  had  no  fit  till 
nine  this  morning,  which  has  been 
repeated. 

The  surface  is  not  so  cold  as  it  was 
jesterday,  but  the  other  symptoms  are 
much  the  same. 

4  P.M. — The  fits  have  returned  very 
frequently  during  the  day;  pulse  17, 
irregular  and  intermitting. 

RSp.  Ammon.  foetid.  3iij.;  Ltq.  Volat. 
C.  C.  3ij.;,  Aqon  Palegii  3vij.  M. 
Snmat  coch.  i.  minim,  ex  aquft  6ta. 
vel  4ta«  quftqiie  parte  bone. 

9  p.M.^-Continued  much  the  same 
since  my  last  visit  At  this  time  Dr. 
Roots  accompanied  me,  and  made  a  very 
careful  examination  of  the  case,  as  he 
is  always  known  to  do,  but  could  not 
detect  the  natural  sounds  of  the  heart. 
The  pulse  was  16  in  the  minute ;  but 
some  of  the  beats  were  so  indistinct 
that  it  was  necessary  to  listen  to  the 
heart  itself  in  order  to  satisfy  him  that 
the  heart  reall  v  contracted.  The  Doctor 
clearly  saw  the  great  interruption  to 
the  heart's  action,  but  was  unable  to 
say  upon  what  it  depended,  and  ordered 
some  candle  to  be  made  of  two  glasses 
of  sherry,  one  of  brandy,  and  a  pint  of 
good  barley  water,  agreeably  flavoured, 
and  of  this  a  small  glassful  to  be  given 
occasionally,  and  the  following  me- 
dicine— 

1^  OL  Cajoputi,tttv.;  Mncilag.  Acacia, 

3j.;  Sp.  JSther.   Sulpb.  c.  TTizxs; 

Tr.Cap8ici,tttx. ;  Syrupi  Aurant.  5j.; 

Mist   Campborae,  3iv. ;    Aq.  purs, 

3rj.  ft.  haust.  2da  qo&que  nor&  su- 

mendos. 

4th,  9  A.M. — About  an  hour  afler  our 
visit  last  night  he  had  a  very  severe  fit, 
which  lasted  nearly  half  an  hour,  and  it 
was  feared  it  would  be  his  last.  He  bad 
werv  little  sleep  during  the  night,  and 
had  a  repetition  of  the  fits.  At  9  this 
morning  rose  up  in  bed  without  assist- 
ance, drank  off  a  f^lass  of  caudle,  con- 
versed quite  rationally  with  one  of  his 
daugbtera;  immediately  after  a  fit  com- 
menced, and  in  hfe  minutes  bis  existence 
was  terminated. 

Seeiio  racfav^rw.— In  cutting  through 
the  structures  forming  the  scalp  there 
was  so  moch  engorgement  of  the  vesseb 


that  a  lar^e  quantity  of  blood  eacaned. 
On  removing  the  bone,  the  superncial 
vessels  were  filled  with  blood  of  a  very 
•dark  colour ;  and  at  the  base  of  the 
brain  the  vessels  forming  the  circle  of 
Willis  were  so  well  injected,  that  they 
could  be  viewed  as  readily  as  if  filled 
with  artificial  injection.  The  brain  itw 
self,  with  the  exception  of  congestion, 
was  perfectly  healtny ;  the  lateral  ven- 
triclea  contained  very  little  fluid.  The 
plexus  choroides  was  much  congested  ; 
but  this  fact  was  sufficiently  apparent, 
that  the  congestion  of  vessels  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  brain  bore  no  proportion  to 
that  on  the  superficies.  None  of  the 
vessels  appeared  in  any  way  diseased. 

In  cutting  through  the  superficial 
structures  upon  the  chest  and  abdomen^ 
the  same  engorgement  of  vessels  ap- 
peared as  on  the  head. 

The  cartilages  of  the  ribs  were  com- 
pletely ossified.  The  pleura  on  the  right 
side  was  quite  healthy,  but  on  the  left 
side  thin  firm  bands  of  adhesion,  evi- 
dently  of  long  standing,  held  together 
the  pleura  pulmonalis  and  costalis; 
There  was  no  effusion  into  either  cavity. 
The  lungs  were  perhaps  as  perfeet'a 
specimen  of  healthy  structure  as  eould 
possibly  be  selected,  and  free  of  any 
congestion.  On  opening  the  pericar- 
dium, the  serous  membrane  lining  it, 
and  covering  the  heart,  was  quite 
healthy,  and  with  ver^  slight  effusion 
into  its  cavity.  The  dilated  state  of  the 
aorta  could  not,  however,  fail  to  strike 
attention  ;  and  I  then  determined  to 
trace  the  artery  throughout  its  course,  ' 
suspecting  obstruction  in  the  form  of 
ossification  or  otherwise.  The  heart 
itself  was  rather  large,  its  cavities  natu- 
ral, and  all  its  valves  sound,  excepting 
towards  the  base  of  one  of  the  mitriu 
valves  there  was  a  small  spot  of  ossific 
matter,  which  would,  hQwever,  in  no- 
wise interfere;  with  its  function.  The 
coronary  arteries  were  traced  and  laid 
open  throughout  ibeirpriucipal  branches* 
Some  yellowish  white  spots  were  ob- 
served between  the  inner  and  middle 
coats ;  and  in  the  lefl  coronary  artery 
there  was  a  \ery  small  spot  of  ossific 
matter.  In  the  interior  of  the  aorta 
there  were  very  many  yellowish  white 
spots,  in  some  places  forming  patches. 
In  one  spot,  about  the  size  of  a  sixpenny 
piece,  a  softened  and  ulcerated  surface 
existed ;  in  another  spot,  about  the  same 
size,  complete  ossification ;  and  as  the 
aorta  divides  into  the  two  iliacs,  perfect 
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ossification  was  found,  not,  however, 
tncludin|p  the  whole  circumference  of 
the  artenes,  hut  on  their  inner  and  in- 
terior part,  the  outer  sides  not  heing* 
ossifieo,  but  firmer  than  natural.  The 
internal  coat  was  destroyed  on  the  sur- 
face of  this  ossification,  so  that  it  some* 
what  projected  into  the  cavity  of  the 
artery;  this  condition  presented  itself 
alike  in  both  the  iltacs,  and  extended 
al^ut  an-  inch  along  them.  Tb^aorta 
was  very  little  diseased  at  its  upper 
part,  but  this  increased  as  the  vessel 
lengtbeired.  The  branches  of  the  hit 
internal  iliac  were  completely  ossified. 
The  omentum  was  very  largely  loaded 
with  fat.  The  intestines  were  perfectly 
healthy,  but  the  terminal  branches  of 
the  mesenteric  arteries  were  most  beau- 
tifully seen  encircling'  them.  The  liver 
throughout  the  greater  part  of  its  sub- 
stance,  but  more  especially  towards  its 
posterior  part,  possessed  that  peculiar 
appearance  termed  nutmeg  liver;  and 
the  openings  of  the  hepatic  veins  were 
unusually  large.  The  kidneys  con- 
tained cysts  whose  cavities  appeared 
^uite  distinct,  having  no  communica- 
tion with  each  other  or  the  proper  cavi- 
ties of  the  kidney.  Some  were  com- 
pletely embedded  in  the  structure  of  the 
kidney,  while  others  encroached  into  the 
structure  of  the  kidneys  on  one  side,  and 
on  the  other  were  covered  only  by  its 
tunics.  They  were  of  difierent  sizes, 
some  containing  about  a  drachm,  others 
half  an  ounce ;  out  one  on  the  right  side 
contained  about  four  ounces  of  fluid. 
The  fluid  contained  in  these  cysts  was 
of  a  straw  colour.  There  were  about 
three  or  four  in  each  kidney.  The 
structure  of  the  kidneys,  independent  of 
these  cysts,  appeared  perfectly  healthy. 
The  other  organs  whose  characters 
have  not  been  specified,  presented  no- 
thing unusual. 

[To  be  continued.] 


REPLY  TO 
DRS.  GRAVES'  AND  STOKES'  RE- 
MARKS ON  DR.  HOPE, 

IN  KEFBRENCB  TO  AUSCULTATION. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 
Sir, 

In  the  number  of  the  Dublin  Journal  of 
Medical  Science  for   September  1838, 


I  have  just  observed  the  following  ar- 
ticle, sigfued  with  the  names  of  Drs.  R.  J. 
Graves  and  W.  Stokes:  — 

**  Dr.  Clutterbuck  versus  the  Stetho- 
scope. Dr.  Hope  on  Auscultation  in 
Valvular  Disease.-^ln  the  heading  of 
this  notice  we  have  connected  the  names 
of  the  above  gentlemen,  because,  al- 
though  they  ai*e  in  no  way  related  as 
authors  or  colleagues,  they  have  (no 
doubt  unwittinglj)  joined  to  injure  the 
cause  of  auscultation  and  of  science,  in 
their  late  publications :  the  one,  by  at- 
tempting to  detract  from  its  value;  the 
other,  by  ascribing  to  it  powers  which 
it  does  not  possess." 

"  In  the  next  number.  Dr.  Hope,  of 
whom  we  wish  to  speak  with  the  respect 
which  his  labours  nave  earned  for  him, 
has  authorized  the  publication  of  a  series 
of  diagnoses,  made  by  his  pupils  after  a 
ten  minutes'  lecture  on  the  most  diffi- 
cult part  of  medicine,  namely,  the  val- 
vular diseases  of  the  heart.  iTic  pupils 
were  inexperienced,  and  as  far  as  we 
can  learn,  availed  themselves  solely  of 
physical  diagnosis.  Their  conclusions, 
m  thirteen  cases  out  of  fifteen,  were 
*  correct,'  although  they  had,  amongst 
others,  to  deal  wiih  the  rare  diseases  of 
the  pulmonic  orifice." 

"  That  the  pupils,  after  having  been 
instructed  in  Dr.  Hope's  views  of  the 
causes  and  situations  of  valvular  mur- 
murs, should  have  come  to  conclusions 
such  as  he  would  have  done,  is  not 
wonderful ;  but  that  these  conclusions 
were  correct,  we  have  only  Dr.  Hope's 
word  for.  We  shall  Uot  examine  into 
the  evidence  of  the  conclusions,  for  we 
know  it  to  be  insufllcient;  but  we  object 
to  the  whole  proceeding,  as  calculated 
to  revive  the  often -repeated  and  refuted 
objection  to  the  advocates  of  ausculta- 
tion, that  they  neglect  the  history  of 
the  case  and  vital  phenomena." 

*'  The  following  considerations  we 
wish  to  impress  on  the  pupils  of  the 
Meath  Hospital : — 

"  First,  that  the  physical  signs  of  val- 
vular disease  are  not  yet  established. 

'*  Slecond,  that  taken  alone,  they  are 
in  no  case  sufiicient  for  diagnosis. 

'*  Third,  that  even  in  organic  disetises 
the  nature  and  situation  of  murmurs 
may  vary  in  the  course  of  a  few  days. 

^^Foorth>  that  all  varieties  of  valvular 
murmurs  may  occur  without  organic 
disease. 

*'  Fifthly  and  lastly,  that  organic  dis- 
ease of  the  valves  may  exist  to  a  very 
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gteat  degree  without  «iijr  murmur  what* 
aocYer. 

**  Of  this  assertion  we  shall  hereaAer 
bring  abundant  proofs." 

Though  I  can  trulj  say  that  I  entertain 
for  the  two  writers  of  the  above  remarks 
no  leas  respect  than  thejr  obligingly  ex- 
press towards  myself— a  respect  founded 
jon  their  real  professional  merits,  and 
not  likely  to  be  cancelled  by  mere  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  between  us— vet  I 
doubt  wlielher  they  are  not  tbem«- 
selves  injuring  the  cause  of  ausculta* 
tion,  which  they  profess  to  defend,  bv 
such  publications  as  the  preceding.  It 
might  be  surmised  that  they  were  ac- 
tuated b^  a  wish  rather  to  depreciate  the 
individual  than  to  uphold  the  science, 
when,  rejecting  evidence,  and  suppress- 
ing his  real  opinions,  to  which  it  will 
presently  appear  that  they  are  not,  or 
at  least  ought  not  to  be,  strangers, 
they  attack  one  who  was  amongst 
the  very  first  that  introduced  ausculta- 
tion into  this  country — who,  though 
humbly,  has  at  least  zealously  fought  in 
its  battles  ever  since^  and  who  has  pos* 
sibly  taught  it  for  a  much  longer  period, 
and  to  a  much  greater  extent,  than  has 
probably  been  done  by  the  gentlemen 
in  question.  Perhaps,  too,  there  is  a 
degree  of  assumption  and  arrogance  in 
any  two  physicians  electing  themselves 
md  eatkedram^  and  undertaking  pub- 
licly to  pass  unaualified  judgment  on 
Iheir  professional  brethren.  Perhaps 
more  modesty  and  courtesy  would  be- 
come high  and  single-minded  votaries 
of  science.  Pretermitting  these  Ques- 
tions of  opinion,  I  confine  myself  to 
showing  that  the  gentlemen  alluded  to, 
have  not,  in  the  present  instance,  been 
guided  by  a  sufficiently  fine  perception 
of  even-handed  justice. 

They  say,  **  that  the  pupils,  after 
having  been  instructed  in  Dr.  Hope's 
views  of  the  causes  and  situations  of 
valvular  murmurs,  should  have  come  to 
snch  conclusions  as  he  would  have  done, 
IS  not  wonderful ;  but  that  these  con- 
clusions were  correct,  we  have  only  Dr. 
Hope's  word  for.  Wt  thaU  not  eX' 
amine  into  the  evidence  of  the  concha 
ei^nMyfor  we  hnow  it  te  be  irut^jfieient,^* 
Now  it  is  unjust  to  denounce  an  indi- 
vidual as  in  error,  on  the  assumption 
that  he  must  necessarily  be  so  if  he  differ 
from  Drs.  Graves  and  Stoke8*-that  he 
cannot  by  possibility  know  more  than 
thev,  and  tnat  therefore  examination  of 
evidence  is  superfluous.     More  can- 


door  and  more  charity,  and  more  anx- 
iety for  the  welfare  of  auscultation, 
would  at  least  have  induced  them  to  wait 
for  the  promised  evidence.  A  portion  of 
this  I  shall  now  offer.  1.  Presumptive* 
When  certain  rules  of  diagnosis  are 
found  to  be  so  universally  applicable  as 
to  bring  a  number  of  students,  without 
communication,  to  identical  conclusions, 
even  respecting  the  ^*  rare  diseases  of 
the  pulmonic  orifice,''  the  presumptions 
are,  that  they  are  founded  m  nature  and 
truth.    2.  PosUive,    Three  out  of  nine 

Eatients  (the  total  number  assembled) 
ave  died,  and  the  perfect  accuracy  of 
the  diagnosis  has  been  verified  by  dis- 
section, of  which  I  am  prepared  to  fpve 
well-attested  evidence,  with  drawings 
of  two,  if  required.  Nor  shall  I  neglect 
a  similar  verification  in  the  other  cases, 
if  the  same  calamity  should  befall  the 
patients;  and  this  will  constitute  the 
remainder  of  the  evidence.  I  can  now 
assure  Drs.  Graves  and  Stokes  that  I 
am  too  wary  a  friend  of  auscultation  to 
hazard  opinions  which  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  substantiate ;  and  though  1  do 
reject,  and  always  have  rejected,  the 
idea  of  infallibility  as  connected  with 
auscultation— there  being  a  small  pro- 
portion of  cases  in  which,  either  from 
the  novelty  of  some  of  the  circumstances 
or  the  indistinctness  of  some  of  the  signs, 
a  degree  of  obscurity  will  necessarily 
exist— yet  I  can  further  assure  those 
gentlemen  (especially  the  one  who  pro- 
mises the  profession  a  second  part  of  a 
work  on  the  Chest),  that  unless  they  am 
prepared,  like  myself,  to  teach  stndents 
now  to  detect,  even  by  physical  signs  and 
the  pulse  alone,  the  vast  majority  of  dis- 
eases  of  the  valves,  with  their  particular 
localities,  and  that  in  the  space  of  a  very 
few  minutes — also,  how  to  discriminate 
inorganic  murmurs  in  almost  tyitry  in- 
stance, and  how  to  account  for  variations 
in  the  naUire  and  situation  of  organic 
murmurs— they  will  publish  in  1839  as 
obsolete  a  work  as,  in  these  respects^ 
was  published  in  1835  by  a  writer  of  so 
much  talent  as  M.  Bouillaud-^a  name 
which  I  mention,  because  they  probably 
lean  on  his  authority  in  saving  that 
"  the  physical  signs  of  valvular  disease 
are  not  yet  fully  established." 

They'*' object  to  the  whole  proceed- 
ing, as  calculated  to  revive  the  often- 
repeated  and  refuted  objection  to  the 
aavocates  uf  auscultation,  that  they  ne- 
glect the  history  of  the  case  and  vital 
phenomena."    if  there  be  any  indivi- 
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dual  to  whom  this  reflection  is  less  ap- 
plicable than  to  another,  I  believe  that 
I  have  some  claims  to  that  distinction. 
The  following  is  the  last,  and  therefore 
the  most  conspicuous,  passsg^e  in  the 
Introduction  to  my  Treatise  on  the  Dis- 
eases of  the  Heart,  published  ei^^ht  years 
n^ro^a  work  with  which  Dr.  Stokes  at 
least  was  perhaps  abimdantljir  familiar, 
as  he  is  the  reputed  author  of  the  only 
unfavourable  review  of  it  that  ever 
appeared:— 

"  With  respect  to  the  comparative 
value  of  the  general  and  physical  signs 
of  disease  of  the  heart,  it  may  be  said 
that  Laennec  rather  undervalued  the 
former  and  overrated  the  latter.  This 
was  owing  principally  to  the  general 
signs  being  less  perfectly  understood, 
when  he  studied,  than  they  have  sub- 
sequently become,  iu  conse<|uence  of 
bemg  investigated  with  the  aid  of  aus- 
Ottltation.  The  ardour  of  his  early  dis- 
ciples, who  imagined  that  the  physical 
rendered  the  general  signs  super- 
fluous, brought  auscultation  into  some 
disrepute  by  the  inaccuracy  of  their 
diagnosis.  But  since  the  stethoscope 
has  taken  its  proper  place  as  an  auxifi- 
nry  only,  and  toe  diagnosis  has  been 
founded  on  the  two  classes  of  signs  con- 
joiutly,  auscultation  has  ranked  as  a 
discovery  which  will  immortalize  its 
author,  and  form  an  epoch  iu  the  his- 
tory of  medicine." 

•  in  my  lectures  I  have  habitually  ex- 
pressed the  same  opinions,  but  in 
stronger  and  more  explicit  terms ;  and 
so  anxious  have  I  been  to  do  this,  that, 
contrary  to  my  usual  habit,  I  happen  to 
have  written  out  the  portion  of  a  lecture 
which  bears  on  this  subject.  Though 
not  necessary  to  my  present  argument, 
I  subjoin  it,  in  the  nope  that  it  may 
have  Its  uses:*— 

•  "  There  is  one  point  on  which  I 
would  wish  to  offer  a  few  preliminary 
observations.  I  allude  to  the  estimate 
which  ought  to  be  formed  oC  the  utility 
of  auscultation  as  compared  with  ordi- 
nary  symptoms.  I  am  anxious  to  ex- 
press distmctly,  and  once  for  all,  what  I 
reel  on  this  subject. 

•'After  haviu]^  verified  stethoscopic 
observations  by  dissection  in  many  hun- 
dred instances;  been  in  intimate  re- 
lations with  stethoscopists,  good,  bad, 
and  indiflerent,  in  this  country  and 
abroad  during  a  period  of  nearly  20 
yean,  I  am  satisfied  that  any  one  who 
depends  on  the  stethoscope  alone,  to  the 


neglect  of  general  symptoms,  will  com- 
mit serious  errors  iu  diagnosis.  There 
are  certainly  many  cases  in  which  an 
application  of  the  stethoscope, />er  «e, 
is  conclusive ;  but  there  are  a  far  greater 
number  in  which  it  it  is  not.  And  why  ? 
Because  its  evidence  often  looks  in  seve- 
ral directions,  and  a  further  clue  is  ne- 
cessary to  ascertain  the  particular  direc- 
tion in  which  it  bears.  The  same, 
exactly,  may  be  said  of  general  symp- 
toms. Now,  each  of  these  is  the  clue 
to  the  other,  and.  the  concurrent  evi- 
dence of  the  two  aflbrds  information 
which  is  perfectly  unattainable  by  either 
individually-^information  which  renders 
the  diseases  of  the  chest  as  easy— I  am 
almost  tempted  to  say  easier— of  diag- 
nosis than  an^  other  leading  class  of 
obscure  aflections.  It  has  been  ury^ed 
against  auscultation,  that,  by  diverting 
the  attention,  it  deteriorated  the  know, 
ledge  of  general  symptoms.  The 
effect  is  dismetrically  the  opposite; 
and  for  an  obvious  reason— that  gene- 
ral symptoms  are  studied  with  a  new — 
an  extra  light.  An  auscultator,  without 
the  use  of  the  stethoscope,  ought  to  be 
more  rapid  and  accurate  in  his  diagnosis 
than  one  a  stranger  to  the  science.  Fi- 
nally, a  sound  knowledge  of  general 
symptoms  constitutes  the  shortest  avenue 
to  the  acquisition  of  a  good  practical 
acquaintance  with  auscultation.  To  one 
so  qualified,  the  superaddition  even  of  a 
few  only  of  the  more  prominent  and 
simple  physical  signs,  will  give  a  pro- 
digious advantage.'' 

Let  us  next  examine  for  a  momcBt 
the  final  *' considerations  which  Drs. 
Graves  and  Stokes  wish  to  impress  i»n 
the  pupils  of  the  Meath  Hoapiul."  It 
maj  be  premised  that  the  good  taste  of 
their  peroration  is  doubtful:  it  reminds 
us  or  the  advertising  sheet— and  its 
self-complacency  is  not  becoming.  The 
Dublin  schools  are  replete  with  teachers 
of  talent,  of  industry,  and  of  zeal  :^  their 
intrinsic  merits  secure  to  them  their  full 
mead  of  admiration  and  respect  hmn 
all  candid  minds  on  this  sioe  of  the 
channel :  but  when  the  preoonizstions, 
direct  or  implied,  of  the  two  gentlemen 
in  question,  would  import  a  belief  on  '* 
their  part  that  there  is  no  medical  I 
school  m  the  world  like  that  of  Dublin;  ' 
and  no*  school  in  Dublin  like  that  of  the 
Meath  Hospital  in  particular ;  and  ^ 
most  pariicularly  of  all,  that  there  are 
no  names  in  the  universe  like  those  of" 
Drs.  Graves  and  Stokes;  we  arc  re« 
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idlmdcd  of  the  Worthy  ^tititfy  sqirire, 
wbo,  on  coming  to  London,  tboug^ht 
that e^erj  bod?  would  look  at  him. 

The  ^  oonMderalions/'  with  (be  ex- 
eeption  of  the  third,  are  either  ^  not 
new  or  (ptie0  loqwmr)  not  true.**'  All 
that  are  not  new  may  be  found  in  my 
Treatise. 

I*  That  thepkytwttliian8  6fwihMhr 
4iMa9^  urg  Hot  pet  fvlly  egtablitked. 
An  identical  statement  appears  at  p. 
336,  first  edition.  Bat  the  si^s  are 
established  to  an  incomparably  g^reater 
decree  tlian  appears  to  he  known  to 
Dra.  GraTCa  and  Stokes. 

2.  Tkmt  tmken  fl/one,  they  are  in  no 
cm$e  n{ffUient  for  the  dimgn»M,  The 
above  quotations  from  my  works  will 
show  that  there  is  no  novelty  in  attach- 
ing' gteat  weight  to  the  co-operation  of 
l^eneml  signs;  but  the  proposition  in 
italics  u  noYcl,  and  I  take  leave  to 
affirm,  in  the  most  unqualified  manner, 
that  it  is  erroneous.  There  are  some- 
there  are  many  cases,  in  which  it  is  pos- 
sible, in  silence,  in  darkness,  without 
any  other  aid  than  the  hand  and  ear, 
not  only  to  pronounce  positively  on  the 
existence  of  valvular  disease,  but  to 
specify  the  particular  valve  afiected.  I 
pledge  myself  to  afford  any  amount  of 
evidence  to  this  fact.  I  entertain  no 
fear  of  the  assertion  being  prejudicial 
to  auscultation,  and  I  am  heedless  of 
its  being  considered  a  boast,  since  the 
achievement  would  he  a  puny  one  to 
ih»  youngest  hospital  pupil. 

3.  That  eoen  in  oryantc  diseases  the 
WATtRE  and  SITUATIONS  of  murmurs 
may  vary  iat  the  eourse  of  a  few  days. 
This  applies  principally  to  acote  peri- 
carditis, where  the  organic  causes  of  the 
murmurs  are  mutable— a  subject  in  the 
investigation  of  which  Dr.  Stokes  has 
had  gretti  merit  Where,  however,  the 
organic  causes  are  fixed,  the  murmurs 
are  only  mutable  from  changes  in  the 
concomitant  circumstances;  and  the 
mutability  does  not  detract  from  the 
certainty  of  the  physical  diagnosis,  but 
mmHimm  quite  the  reverse. 

4.  *Tksti  all  varieties  of  valvular  muT" 
murs  may  occur  without  organic 
disease.  This  subject  is  considered  at 
page  64  of  my  Treatise,  where  I  pointed 
vut  eeruin  errors  of  the  illustrious  La- 
oiuiec,  and  explained  the  real  causes  of 
most  of  the  inorganie  murmurs.  At 
present  I  know  something  more  on  the 
lame  subject  Here  again,  tho  sweeping 
asaertioB  of  tbo  writers  w  fraught  with 
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error.  •*  All  varieties/'  say  they  !  I 
shall  hereafter  and  elsewhere  show  that 
the  varieties  of  inorganic  murmurs  are 
veryfew,and  in  general  easy  of  detection. 

5.  That  organic  disease  of  the  valves 
may  exist  to  a  very  great  degree 
without  any  murmur  whatsoever.  Of 
this  asssi'tion  we  shall  hereafter  bring 
abundant  ptoefs,  I  was  the  first,  I  be* 
lieve,  that  ever  announced  this  fact,  "  A 
contraction  of  the  mitral  or  tricuspid 
valve  to  the  size  of  only  two,  three,  or 
four  lines  in  diameter,  I  have  frequently 
known  to  occasion  little  or  too  murmur.'* 
(Treatise,  p.  d7j)  Unless,  however,  our 
critics  are  prepared  to  show  that  this  will 
not  occasion  a  difficulty  of  diat^osis  in 
more  than  about  one  per  cent.,  they  have 
sometbinemore  to  learn  on  the  subject. 

I  would  now  ask  Drs.  Graves  and 
Stokes  whether,  if  tbey  are  really  and 
conscientiously  anxious  for  the  progress 
of  science,  as  a  means  of  benefiting 
mankind,  they  do  well  to  assail  indivi- 
duals, who,  however  humble,  are  at  least 
zealous,  without  carefully  considering 
whether  their  attacks  may  not,  as  in 
the  present  instance,  he  gratuitous  and 
precipitate.  Sorely  such  favours  are 
showered  down  in  sufficient  abundance 
by  the  remnant  who  oppose  au80ulta« 
tion*. 

■  I  would  further  ask  l>f.  Graves  and 
Stokea  whether  they  might  not  now 
safely  leave  auscultation  to  defend  it* 
self.  The  battle  has  been  fought  for 
twentyyears*— and  won.  Unlike  homes* 
opathy ,  unlike  m^merism,  unlike  ^f^rj 
species  of  quackery,  auscultation  has 
withstood  the  most  violent  assaults  that 
ever  stormed  any  soience,  and  has 
•merged  strong  and  refreshed  from  the 
atnigiple.  Henceforth,  the  attacks  of  its 
enemies  and  the  indiscretions  of  its 
friends  are  equally  impotent*  Like 
waves  dashing  against  a  rock^  they  fall 
hack  exhausted  in  vapoury  spray*  Th^ 
public  isitware  of  the  issue  of  the  con- 
test ;  the  public  has  proclaimed  its  fiat ; 
the  public  tirt7/  have  auscultation ;  the 
public  ins^l  be  obeyed.  Auscultation  is 
dominant  in  every  great  school  and  hos- 
pital  in  London — in  every  one  in  the 
English  provinces  and  Scotland.  Aus- 
cultators  are  in  the  first  ranks  of  profes- 

*  Orttatoa  Intficroat  IntsiMa  r«e«stlroeciirrcd 
to  myself,  where  a  totally  erroneoaa  report  of  ■ 
diagnoits  In  a  country  pnper,  though  eponta- 
aeouelf  tctractcd  by  tne  editor  in  his  eoaulng 
Auiahert  vaa  copied  into  others,  and  clrctdated 
amongat  non-auicuUatore,as  aaubjectof  triumph 
«nd  cofifratvlsthm. 
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sional  success  here,  and  in  every  ^reat 
town  throuffbout  Britain.  The  science 
has  spread  beyond  physicians:  it  is 
consistent  with  m^  personal  knowledge 
that  tb«  most  eminent  pure  surjj^eons  of 
the  metropolis  are  either  competent  aus- 
cultators,  or  preparing  to  become  such. 
It  is  e4)ually  consistent  with  my  per- 
sonal knowledge,  that  the  great  mass  of 
general  practitioners  are  gladly  seizing 
every  opportunity  of  keeping  pace  with 
their  fellows.  As  an  evidence  of  their 
anxiety  I  may  be  permitted  to  state, 
that,  even  seven  years  ago,  one  hundred, 
iucluding  a  few  physicians,  entered  to  a 
course    of  friendly    lectures  privately 

fiven  by  myself;  and  it  would  not  be 
ifficult  to  assemble  an  equal  or  larger 
number  at  the  present  moment,  if  I  had 
leisure  to  give  private  instruction.  In 
the  intercourse  of  private  practice  they 
gladly  avail  themselves  of  any  hints 
which  are  courteously  and  unassumingly 
offered.  It  is  also  consistent  with  my 
personal  knowledge  that  many  of  the 
senior  surgeons  in  the  country  are  ob- 
taining clever  young  students  from  the 
London  hospitals  to  reside  with  them, 
and  teach  them  auscultation. 

Under  these  circumstances,  is  it  dig- 
nified, I  ask  Drs.  Graves  and  Stokes,  to 
assume  the  offensive  ?  Does  it  not  even 
imply  a  doubt  of  victory  ?  Especially, 
is  it  dignified  to  run  a  quixotic  tilt 
a^inst  an  old  and  respectable  physi- 
•cisn,  to  whom  medical  science  is  under 
important  obligations,  and  who  might 
now  be  safely  left  to  the  peaceable  en- 
joyment  of  his  own  opinions?  Is  it 
worth  their  while  to  assail  at  all  the 
disjecta  membra  of  the  routed  squad? 
Would  they  not  be  better  left  to  the 
good  wishes  of  Drs.  Graves  and  Stokes, 
and  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  young 
'hospital  students? — for  the  latter  soon 
iearu  to  look  with  suspicion  on  those 
•who  would  persuade  them  that  they 
Jiave  not  the  use  of  their  physical  senses 
and  common  understanding. 

Perhaps  these  gentlemen  will  say 
Jh9t  I  have  myself  assumed  the  offen- 
.aiye  in  the  proceeding  which  is  visited 
with  their  reprobation.  I  beg  to  deny 
.this.  The  diagnosis  of  valvular  dis- 
.eases  with  the  precision  of  which  I  have 
shewn  it  to  be  capable,  is  a  novelty — 
.perhaps  peculiar  to  myself— -certainly 
'Unknown  to  the  physicians  of  the  Meatn 
'Hospital.  What  is  new,  if  true  and 
4isefu],  ought  to  be  taught;  its  truth 
*4vas  not  credited;  it  was  necessary  to 


resort  to  a  simple  and  undauivocal  ear- 
perimentum  cruets;  particular  circum* 
stances  at  St.  George's  Uospiul  ren- 
dered  such  an  expedient  more  than 
usually  necessary.  Its  success  was 
complete,  and  will  be  believed,  notwith- 
standing the  incredulity  of  Drs  Graves 
and  Stokes.  In  all  this,  I  have  strictly 
adhered  to  my  capacity  as  an  hospital 
physician  and  teacher.  If  I  have  met 
these  gentlemen  in  public,  it  is  thejr* 
not  I,  who  have  stepped  out  of  their 
way ;  and  as  I  have  neither  leisure  nor 
inclination  for  controversy,  I  should 
henceforth  greatly  prefer  applauding 
the  well-directed  energies  of  Drs.  Graves 
and  StokeSy  to  entering  another  protest 
against  a  dictatorship  from  the  Meath 
Hospital.— I  am,  sir, 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 

J.  HOFS. 

IS,  Lower  Seymnnr  Street, 
Oct.  \b,  1838. 


MEDICAL  GAZETTE. 

Saturday^  October  20,  1838. 


«•  Licet  omntbuw,  licet  etiam  mibi,  diffollslMi 
Artin  Medicm  tneri  \  potestaa  modo  veolendi  ia 
publicum  Nit,  dlcendi  perlcalum  non  reciiso.*' 

Cicsso* 


ON  MEDICAL  READING. 
It  is  somewhat  singular,  that  the 
learned  bodies,  who  have  taken  upon 
themselves  the  care  of  medical  educa* 
tion,  and  some  of  whom  have  strin- 
gently ordered  the  times,  and  all  but 
the  hours,  at  which  lectures  are  to  be 
delivered,  and  (they  fondly  hope)  at* 
tended,  should  have  left  the  pupils  to 
occupy  the  rest  of  their  time  according 
to  their  own  pleasure,  without  endea- 
vouring to  point  out  any  works,  by 
the  perusal  of  which  the  study  of  the 
subjects  which  they  are  required  to  be 
acquainted  with  may  be  assisted.  There 
are  some,  we  know,  who  will  at  once  ex- 
claim  against  the  idea  of  recommending 
the  student  to  read  at  all,  as  if  it  were 
the  greatest  of  absurdities ;  but  we  need 
only  remark,  that  as  all  those  are  per- 
sons who  have  never  been  in  the  habit 
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of  reading^  themseWes,  thejr  can  be  no 
judges  of  the  matter.  Some  of  these  wor- 
thies speak  of  reading  as  if  it  were  sjno- 
Bjrmoas  with  theorj,  and  the  rery  oppo- 
site and  contrarjr  to  practice,  and  thejr 
talk  with  contempt  of  a  reading  stu- 
dent ;  they  call  him  Doctor  if  he  belong 
to  the  surgical  class,  and  sagely  laugh 
and  prophesy  that  he  will  never  learn 
his  profession.  They  might  as  well 
call  it  disgraceful  ia  a  sailor  to  use  a 
ehart  for  steering  along  an  unknown 
coast,  or  laugh  at  a  traveller  whp  con- 
sulted a  map  or  road-book. 

We  cannot  condescend  to  argue  with 
soeh  persons ;  but  there  are  some,  whose 
judgment  on  other  subjects  is  both  acute 
and  joat,  whohsve  thrown  opprobrium,  or 
at  most  bestowed  but  faint  praise,  on 
reading,  and  whose  favour  we  should  be 
glad  to  conciliate,  for  this,  which  we 
deem  to  be,  when  properly  directed,  one 
of  the  most  important  branches  of  me- 
dical education.  We  allude,  of  course, 
only  to  the  judicious  perusal  of  well- 
selected  books;  and  holding  the  opi- 
nions which  we  do,  and  have  so  oflen 
expressed,  on  the  necessity  of  a  practical 
study  of  medicine  and  surgery,  we  need 
searcely  say  that  we  regard  the  value  of 
books  to  be,  caterU  parihut^  directly 
proportionate  to  the  correct  practical 
applications  of  which  their  contents 
admit.  In  reading  such  as  these,  the  stu- 
dent, after  allowing  a  fair  time  for  the 
digestion  of  his  dinner,  and  the  best  of 
bis  lectures,  will  employ  the  rest  of 
each  day  in  the  most  advantageous 
maDner  possible. 

There  have  undoubtedly  been  many 
inatances  in  which  students,  by  reading 
'  oit/jf,  have  failed  of  learning  their  pro- 
fession ;  but  this  was  their  fault,  and 
not  the  fault  of  the  books  they  read. 
There  have  been  as  many  who  have 
failed  of  learning  their  profession  by 
attempting  to  do  it  unassisted  by  books. 
The  error  is  equal  in  both  extremes ;  the 
fonner  are  like  those  who  would  expect 


to  become  sailors  by  poring  over  chaiis 
and  models  of  ships  at  their  own  fire- 
sides; and  the  latter  are  like  those  who 
would  think  of  finding  their  way 
through  an  intricate  country  without 
either  map  or  compass.  The  right  way 
here  as  in  most  other  cases,  is  along  the 
middle;  the  surest  mode  of  learning 
medicine  is  by  a  judicious  and  c  (inci- 
dent use  of  personal  observation  in  the 
wards  of  an  hospital ,  and  of  the  study 
of  the  best  authors  on  each  of  the  se- 
vera!  Subjects  which  successively  pre- 
sent themselves,  as  the  objects  of  chief 
interest. 

The  case  which  we  at  present  have  in 
view  is  that  of  the  vast  number  of  stu- 
dents who  are  now  commencing  the 
winter  campaign  in  our  metropolitan 
hospitals ;  and  more  particularly  of  that 
portion  of  them  who  are  anxious  to 
learn  enough  of  their  profession  to 
practise  safely,  successfully,  and  with 
an  easy  conscience ;  more  of  it,  therefore, 
than  is  merely  necessary  to  enable  them 
to  squeeze  through  their  examinations. 
It  may  be  said,  perhaps,  th^t  the  lec- 
tures which  such  a  student  enters  to 
should  be  sufficient  to  supersede  the 
necessity  of  reading.  Perhaps  they 
^hould ;  but  what  is  more  to  the  purpose, 
they  do  not,  and. as  yet  they  cannot, 
efiect  any  thing  of  the  kind.  A  course 
of  lectures  cannot,  at  the  best,  be  more 
than  a  condensed  systematic  work  on 
the  science  professed;  and  even  then 
they  are  subject  to  all  the  errors  and  faults 
of  such  works.  There  is  not,  either  in  the 
English,  or,  as  far  as  we  know,  in  any 
other  language,  a  single  systematic 
work  on  either  medicine  or  surgery, 
which  can  be  conscientiously  recom- 
mended as  a.  constant  guide  for  the 
pupil  in  studying  the  cases  in  the 
ward^ ;  neither  do  we  yet  know  any 
course  of  lectures  which  are  of  them- 
selves perfect  for  all  times  and  occa- 
sions; nor  is  it  probable  that  such  a 
system,  or  such  a  course,  will  be  writr 
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ten  for  many  jean,  perhaps  centuries  ; 
for  neither  medicine  nor  surgery  are  as 
jet  nearlj  enough  advanced  in  acca- 
racj  for  sjstems  to  be  formed  npon 
tbem*  The  most  that  either  can  at 
present  do  is  to  point  oat  the  g^eneral 
signs  of  diagnosis,  the  general  modes  of 
treatment,  and  the  other  general  charac- 
ters of  the  most  frequent  diseases  and 
injuries;  but  for  the  more  detailed  de- 
scriptions of  these,  as  well  as  for  the 
histories. of  all  the  unusual,  or  (if  we 
maj  use  the  expression)  the  exceptional 
forms  of  disease,  the  oulj  useful  infor- 
mation  which  the  pupil  can  acquire,  is 
to  be  found  in  the  monographs  with 
which  our  medical  literature  abounds. 
When  it  is  remembered,  too,  that  these 
exceptional  cases  maj  happen  in  the 
practice  of  any  individual  to  be  more  nu- 
merous than  those  which  are  in  accordance 
with  the  general  rule,  the  necessitj  of 
becoming,  as  far  as  possible,  acquainted 
with  them,  will  be  at  once  apparent. 

But  it  maj  be  urged,  clinical  instruc- 
tion should  supplj  all  the  wants  of  the 
student  in  cases  of  this  kind.  It  cer- 
tainlj  maj  do  much,  but  it  cannot  do 
all ;  it  cannot  include  all  the  cases  in 
which  all  the  pupils  need  assistance; 
nor  are  there  manj  teachers  who  are 
capable  of  giving  such  valuable  in- 
struction on  everj  subject  as  the  books 
speciallj  written  upon  each  can.  On 
the  contrarj,  everj  one  who  has  attend- 
ed much  to  clinical  instruction  knows 
how  generallj  the  lecturers  are  in  the 
habit  of  dealing  in  a  few  favourite  arti- 
cles. Besides,  clinical  lectures,  when 
thej  are  substituted  for  reading  and 
observation,  are  open  to  this  great 
objection,  that  thej  maj  engender  and 
foster  idleness  in  the  students,  b j  remov- 
ing the  necessitj  for  the  penonal 
fttudj  of  disease,  either  bj  the  pa- 
tient's bed  or  in  the  works  of  au- 
thors. So  much  and  so  evidentlj  is 
this  the  case  in  France,  where  the  clini- 
cal sjstem  is  adopted  in  what  is  called 


the  greatest  perfection,  that  we  have  no 
hesitation  in  sajing  that  in  manj,  per- 
haps the  majoritj  of  instances,  it  is 
actuallj  mischievous.  Who  that  has 
mixed  with  the  Parisian  students  of  the 
more  industrious  class,  can  have  failed 
to  observe  the  aviditj  with  which  thej 
note  down  all  the  patient's  answers  to  the 
phjsicians*  or  surgeons'  questions,  then 
rush  to  the  Saih  de  Clinique,  where  thej 
write  all  that  their  hands  can  manage  of 
the  lecture,  and  finish  all  their  studj  of 
disease  bj  conning  over  their  notes  in 
some  reading-room  everj  evening,  and 
cramming  up  the  dogmas  of  the  lec- 
turer without  having  made  a  single 
personal  observation;  often  without 
having  seen  the  patient,  whose  case,  in 
fact,  thej  have  onlj  heard.  On  this 
sjstem,  there  is  not  one  student  in 
twenty  of  those  who  frequent  the  Pa- 
risian hospitals  who  gains  anj  prac- 
tical or  personal  knowledge  of  the  pa- 
tients, of  whom  he  sees  such  crowds. 

Now  we  feel  assured,  that  while  cli- 
nical lectures  should  never  be  neglected, 
jet  bj  far  the  best  plan  for  the  student 
to  follow  is  carefullj  to  read  the  most 
esteemed  monographs  on  each  of  the 
more  important  subjects  that  are  pre- 
sented to  his  notice.  After  studjing 
and  personallj  examining  the  cases  in 
the  wards,  he  should  refer  to  his  books^ 
and  compare  the  evidence  which  he  has 
drawn  from  nature  with  what  is  stated 
in  them;  then  again,  referring  to  the 
cases  with  the  additional  informadon  he 
has  acquired,  and  guided  to  more  accu- 
rate investigation  bj  the  hints  he  had 
derived  from  his  reading,  he  will  in  a 
comparativelj  short  period  become  tho- 
rougblj  and  soundlj  acquainted  with 
manj  oC  the  most  important  points  in 
pathologj  and  therapeutics. 

The  student,  however,  should  be  cau- 
tious of  allowing  himself  to  be  too  much 
occupied  with  rare  cases:  his  regular 
mental  diet  should  be  composed  of  those 
of  which  in  a  hospital  of  average  size  he 
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wiU  never  fail  to  fiud  an  abundance. 
in  after  Itfe  be  will  reap  both  personal 
and  pecuniary  satisfaction  in  exact  pro- 
portion to  the  closeness  with  which  be 
studies  cases  of  this  kind.  B  ut  in  these, 
as  well  as  in  the  others  we  ha?e  already 
alluded  to,  be  will  find  by  far  the  moat 
saUsfeciorj  assistance  in  the  treatises 
which  are  specially  written  on  the  dis- 
eases of  individaal  systems  or  organs; 
and  (which  is  of  no  little  importance) 
be  will  find  the  diversity  of  style  in  dif- 
ferent authors  as  interesting',  as  the  dull 
monotony  which  is  sure  to  reign  in  tbe 
huge  system  of  a  single  writer  is  te- 
dious. 

We  shall  take  an  early  opportunity  of 
entering  more  into  detail  on  the  course 
of  reading  which  we  would  recommend 
students  of  different  classes  to  pursue, 
and  shall  point  out  the  particular  works 
best  adapted  for  each.  We  may  take  tbe 
present  occasion  just  to  hint  at  tbe  con- 
tempt of  reading  and  all  authority  which 
is  too  frequently  seen  in  the  works  of 
those  who,  having  tbe  absurd  ideas  we 
have  mentioned  during  their  pupillage, 
bold  them  with  even  greater  tenacity, 
when  they  themselves  become  authors. 
There  is  much  vanity  in  all  this,  and 
more  self-delusion;  they  think  tbem- 
selves  fully  capable  of  making  disco- 
veries; and,  being  entirely  ignorant  of 
what  is  already  known  by  others,  they 
live  in  a  constant  happy  hallucination 
in  meditating  on  their  own  originality. 
We  have  taken  some  pains,  on  two  or 
three  occasions  lately,  to  point  out  tbe 
folly  of  repeating  discoveries;  and  the 
bistoiy  of  medicine  is  full  of  records  of 
time  lost  in  the  search  after  what  bad 
been  found  and  laid  up  in  store  long 
belbre.  Much  of  this  contempt  of  read- 
ing has  probably  arisen  from  tbe  en- 
deavour to  imitate,  even  to  hisfaolta, 
the  great  model— John  Hunter,  forget- 
ting how  far  his  intellect  was  above  tbe 
general  average.     He  was,  indeed,  one 


of  those  few  whose  minds  are  of  such 
strengfth,  that  they  can  be  at  all  times 
trusted  without  a  guide.  Yet  it  may  be 
doubted  wbether  even  he  would  not 
have  done  still  more,  bad  be  been  aware 
of  what  others  had  don^  before  him ; 
and  had  he  started  from  the  point  at 
which  they  left  ofi^,  instead  of  undertak- 
ing  the  whole  subject  ab  &vo. 

Tbe  neglect  of  reading  is  particularly 
inexcusable  in  tbe  present  day,  when 
medical  literature  is  so  extensive ;  when 
tbe  stores  of  facts  are  so  large,  and  tbeir 
value  and  credibility  can  be  so  easily 
tested.  The  man  who  now  essays  to 
become  a  discoverer  without  reading 
must  be  foolish  in  tbe  extreme,  if  only 
for  the  unnecessary  trouble  which  he 
gives  himself,  of  going  over  ground 
already  often  traversed,'  instead  of  be- 
ginning at  once  where  another  bad 
left  off.  But  the  fact  is,  tbe  temptation 
to  become,  either  by  fair  means  or  foul, 
a  discoverer,  is  too  great ;  and  too  many 
exclaiming  by  anticipation,  '*  pereant 
illi,  qui  ante  nos  nostra  dixerunt," 
shut  tbeir  eyes  to  every  thing  which 
would  seem  to  contradict  the  entire  ori- 
ginality  of  tbe  discovery  which  they 
have  set  themselves  to  make. 

How  often,  too,  would  a  fair  consi- 
deration of  tbe  evidence  already  accu- 
mulated be  sufficient  to  prevent  tbe 
mistakes  which  some  daily  run  into ! 
Sec  the  history  of  mesmerism,  which  in 
this  view  at  least  is  most  instructive. 
The  evidence  collected  years  ago  was 
sufiicient  to  prove  beyond  a  shade  of 
doubt  tbe  fallacy  of  the  system,  to  all 
who  candidly  and  impartially  weigbed 
it ;  whilst  those  who  refused  to  consult 
it,  and  trusted  to  tbeir  own  imaging 
powers  of  observation  and  reasoning, 
in  a  few  mouths  built  up  anew  the 
flimsy  fabric,  which,  as  was  to  be  ex- 
pected, speedily  fell,  and  in  doing  so 
covered  tbem  with  ridicule. 
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The  first  meeting  of  the  Physical  Society 
of  Quy's  Hospital  (for  the  session  1838-9) 
took  place  on  Saturday,  the  6th  instant. 
Dr.  Bright  in  the  chair.  The  minutes  of 
the  last  meeting  having  been  read  and 
confirmed,  an  appropriate  address  was  de- 
livered by  the  chairman,  for  which  we  re- 
gret that  we  are  unable  to  make  room. 

Dr.  Guy  read  a  paper 

On  tJie  /Ipnlication  of  the  Numerical  or  Statu- 
tteal  Method  to  Medicine* 
The  author  adverted  to  tLe  peculiar 
difficulties  which  beset  the  study  andprao* 
tice  of  medicine,  and  proposed  to  illustrate 
the  nature  and  source  of  those  difficulties 
by  comparing  the  means  which  the  me- 
dical man  employs  for  the  investigation  of 
truth,  with  those  by  the  aid  of  which  the 
more  exact  sciences  have  been  advanced 
to  their  present  state  of  perfection.  The 
employment  of  abstract  reasoning  was  the 
most  simple  and  certain  way  of  arriving 
at  trath ;  to  this  we  owed  those  powerful 
and  perfect  instruments  of  calculation 
which  have  been  applied  with  such  success 
to  the  materials  furnished  by  observation 
and  experiment.  To  this  application  we 
were  indebted  for  the  so-called  mixed  ma- 
thematical sciences.  These  sciences  diflTered 
in  their  degree  of  certainty,  some  of  them 
being  scarcely  less  certain  than  the  result 
of  abstract  reasoning  itself,  and  others 
scarcely  more  perfect  than  the  least  ad^ 
vanced  sciences  of  observation  and  expe- 
riment. Astronomy  afforded  an  example 
of  the  highest  point  of  perfection  to  which 
science  has  yet  attained;  the  other  exact 
sciences  formed  a  descending  scale  of  cer- 
tainty, of  which  the  degrees  were  marked 
-by  ttie  extent  to  which  they  admitted  of 
the  application  of  numbers.  Dr.  Guy 
then  alluded  to  the  science  of  chemistry, 
which  not  many  years  ago  was  a  mere  art, 
but  which  the  application  of  a  numerical 
theory — the  theory  of  definite  proportions — 
had  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  science.  So 
great  was  the  certainty  which  this  science 
had  attained,  that  it  was  enabled  toforetel 
the  changes  which  would  take  place  be- 
tween the  atoms  of  matter  with  the  same 
Smfldeiioe  with  which  the  astrouomer  pre- 
icts  the  occurrence  of  an  eclipse,  or  tbe 
appearance  of  a  comet.  Dr.  Guy  argued, 
that  if  the  touch  of  a  numerical  theory 
•could  thus  convert  an  art  into  a  science — 
if  calculation  had  conferred  such  benefits 
on  other  branches  of  human  knowledge — 
the  medical  man  ought  to  strive  to  apply 
the  same  strict  methods  to  his  own  con* 
jectural  art;  and  though  he  admitted  the 


difficulties  which  the  ase  of  tliia  netbed 
would  have  t  j  encoantor,  be  entertained 
no  doubt  of  iu  applicability.  Dr.  Guy 
then  stated  the  principles  on  which  he 
conceived  the  value  of  the  numerical  or 
statistical  method  to  hinge.  They  were: 
1.  That  the  necessary  errors  of  observation 
and  experiment  might  be  either  in  excess 
or  in  delect,  aud  that  the  one  class  of  errors 
would  neutralize  the  other,  and  leave  th^ 
actual  value  of  the  object  or  objects  ob* 
served ;  and  2.  That  the  same  principle 
would  hold  good  with  regard  to  the  things 
observed,  their  extreme  quantitative  yalaes 
would  balance  and  compensate  each  other, 
and  leave  for  a  mean  result  the  value  of 
the  greater  number  of  the  things  observed. 
Having  established  the  general  value  of 
the  numerical  method,  and  shewn  the 
principles  on  which  it  depends.  Dr.  Guy 
passed  on  to  the  practical  application  of 
the  method.  As  a  general  rule,  its  appli- 
cation to  individual  cases  was  limited  and 
uncertain;  but  when  the  mean  result  of  a 
number  of  observations  was  reapplied  to 
as  many  cases  as  those  from  which  it  had 
been  obtained,  or  at  least  to  a  great  num- 
ber of  cases,  there  was  a  near  approach 
to  certainty.     Life-insurances  afforded  a 

Sood  example  of  tbis  application  of  num- 
ers.  Where,  again,  the  extreme  numeri- 
cal values  of  a  number  of  objects  were 
not  very  remote  from  the  mean  values,  tbe 
employment  of  the  mean  led  to  useful  re- 
sults. .  But  the  extremes  also  admitted  of 
valuable  applications.'  Dr.  Guy  instanced 
the  case  of  poisoning.  If  a  laige  number 
of  observations  had  shewn  the  shortest 
period  within  which,  or  the  longest  period 
beyond  which,  a  poison  acts,  suspicious 
symptoms  arising  before  the  one,  or  after 
the  other  point  of  time,  might  bejustlj 
ascribed  to  causes  other  than  the  admini- 
stration of  poison.  Sometimes,  again,  it 
was  important  to  decide  between  two  con- 
ditions, each  of  which  occupied  one  ex- 
tremity of  an  increasing  numerical  scale. 
Thus,  in  the  case  of  the  static  lung  test, 
the  smallest  weight  of  lungs  which  have 
not  breathed,  and  the  greatest  weight  of 
those  that  have  respired,  having  been  de- 
termined by  observation,  any  number  fall- 
ing short  of  the  one  or  exceeding  the  other 
would  give  the  strongest  reason  for  be- 
lieving, in  the  one  case,  that  a  child  had 
not  breathed)  and  in  tho  other,  that  it  hod. 
But  the  practical  application  of  statistical 
results  to  individual  cases  was  not  their 
roost  important  use.  As  instruments  of 
discovery,  and  foundations  for  reason  and 
experiment,  statistics  were  invaluable. 
No  reasoning  could  have  any  value  which 
was  not  founded  on  correct  data  ;  nume- 
rical data  were  the  most  exact,  and  ought 
on  that  account  to  be  employed  wherever 
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fBttf  could  be  obCained.  Nor  wai  the 
nienoe  of  medicine  without  abandant  um- 
terials  to  which  eaktthttion  could  be  ap- 
^ied.  Conmumtiea  as  well  ae  indifi- 
duals,  the  human  body  both  in  faealUi  and 
in  disease^  the  de?e](^ment  or  the  entire 
ftnme  as  well  as  of  its  several  parts,  the 
functions  which  it  performs,  the  diseases 
to  which  it  is  liable,  the  remedies  by 
which  disease  may  be  reraored  and  suffer- 
ing alleviated,— «if  all  these  the  numerical 
method  was  either  an  accurate  measnre  or 
an  inTaloable  test.  Dr.  Guy  then  shewed 
that  the  errors  and  defects  with  which 
this  method  stands  charged,  are  the  errors 
of  obsenration  and  experiment,  and  cannot 
boconridered  as  an  objection  to  its  em- 
ployment. He  illustrated  this  position  by 
alluding  to  the  error  committed  with  re- 
gard to  the  Government  annuities,  as  well 
as  by  a  statistical  error  committed  by 
Biyan  Robinson,  and  shewed  that  these 
mistAes  were  in  no  degree  characteristic 
of  the  science  of  statistics. 

In  conclusion,  JOr.  Guy  reverted  to  the 
question  which  he  had  propouoded  at  the 
banning  of  his  paper, •»  What  were  the 
causes  of  the  uncertainty  of  medicine  ? 
There  was  no  lack  of  observations  and 
experiments ;  there  was  no  want  of  strong 
motives  to  exertion  on  the  part  of  the 
members  of  the  profession ;  there  was  no 
want  of  zeal  as  to  individual  cases.  Me- 
dicine was  imperfect  because  it  was  too 
exclusirely  a  practical  art.  Individual 
cases  created,  of  necessity,  too  great  an 
interest  in  the  mind  of  the  observer;  for 
the  alternatives  of  suffcriog  or  ease,  of  life 
or  death,  depended  on  the  treatment 
adopted.  This  ciivnmstance  precluded 
experiment.  If  individual  cases  created  a 
less  degree  of  interest,  mora  pains  would 
be  taken  to  advance  medicine  considered 
as  a  science.  It  was  this  practical  cha- 
laeter  of  medicine  which  made  the  medical 
nsan  impatient  of  all  those  investigations 
which  bad  no  immediate  practical  bear- 
ing. But  this  practical  character  of  his 
art  created  another  evil.  The  ill  success 
often  attending  the  application  of  general 
principles  to  individual  cases  made  the 
otiserver  despair  of  the  future  progress  of 
bis  science.  This  despondency  was  little 
in  accordance  with  the  character  of  philo- 
sophy, which  was  **  to  hope  all  things  not 
impossible,  and  to  believe  all  things  not 
incredible."  Dr.  Guy  concluded  by  stat- 
ing, that  such  despondency  would  not  be 
JDstified  till  medicine  had  attempted  to 
empli^tiie  same  clearness  of  definition, 
the  same  strict  and  rigorous  methods  of 
Investigation,  which  had  raised  the  more 
favooted  branches  of  science  to  such  high 
degrees  of  perfection.  If  these  methods 
ihoold  be   applied   without   success,   it 


would  be  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
science  that  persevering  industry,  unwea- 
ried research,  correct  and  compreheosive 
reasoning,  had  been  employed  in  vain. 


UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE  MEDICAL 
SOCIETy. 

The  first  meeting  of  this  society  for  the 
present  session  took  place  on  Friday 
evening :  Mr.  Taylor,  president. 

The  president  delivered  the  usual  intro- 
ductory address,  in  which  he  adverted  to 
the  advantages  to  be  derived  ftom  a  so- 
ciety constituted  as  this  is.  The  pursuit  of 
medical  knowledge,  embracing,  as  it  dues^ 
so  many  important  branches  of  science, 
affords  an  ample  field  on  which  individuals 
possessed  of  different  mental  qualifications 
can  exercise  to  the  greatest  advantage  those 
talents  with  which  they  may  be  endowed. 
It  is  this  fact  that  renders  those  opportu- 
nities of  such  importance,  in  which  the 
peculiar  mental  powers  of  each  individual 
can  be  made  available  for  increasing  the 
knowledge  of  all,  by  that  interehange  of 
ideas  which  the  public  discussion  of  any 
question  is  sure  to  call  forth.  Theae- 
((uirement  of  the  habit  of  public  speak. 
in^T*  hy  leading  us  to  think  for  ourselves, 
and  to  embody  our  idtas  in  words,  by 
which  we  obtain  a  clearer  notion  of  them, 
was  also  adverted  to.  The  thriving  con- 
dition of  the  library  and  Osteological 
Museum,  which  are  formed  in  connexion 
with  the  Society,  the  opportunities  the 
Society  afforded  for  remarks  on  the  cli- 
nieal  practice  at  the  Hospital,  and  many 
other  points,  were  most  ably  considered. 
When  the  address  was  concluded,  an  an- 
nouncement  of  the  presents  of  books 
which  had  been  made  since  the  last  meet- 
ing took  place.  Amongst  the  donors  are 
the  names  of  Velpeau,  Dr.  Grant,  Profes- 
sor Graham,  Mr.  Morton,  &c  Votes  of 
thanks  were  returned  to  the  gentlemen  who 
had  thus  enriched  the  library.  About 
forty  new  members  were  next  proposed. 
The  President  then  proceeded  to  award 
the  prise  which  had  been  offered  to  the 
author  of  the  best  essay  read  before  the 
Society  during  the  last  session.  The  suc- 
cessful candidate  was  Mr.  James  Blakb — 
this  being  the  second  time  that  this  gen- 
tleman has  had  the  honour  of  receiving  so 
flattering  a  mark  of  distinction. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  proceedings  it 
was  announced  that  Mr.  Blake  would  read 
a  paper  before  the  Society  at  the  next 
meeting. 
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Cliwxcal  Lxctcrvs  by  Dr.  Macebn^i^. 
October  6,  I8S8. 

Ophthalmia  TarsL 
Since  Ist  Augast  we  have  admitted  on 
the  list  thirteen  cases  of  the  disease  styled 
ophthalmia  tarsi— by  StiT  the  most  frequent 
affection  to  which  the  eyelids  are  liahle. 
lU  esfential  character  is  inflammation  of 
the  glands  which  surround  the  roots  of  th^ 
cilia,  prodocing  purulent  discharge  from 
these  glands,  ulceration  round  the  hulhs, 
and  destruction  of  the  secreting  organ  of 
the  cilia.  The  conjunctiva,  the  meibo- 
mian follicles,  and  the  integuments,  are 
more  or  less  implicated  in  ophthalmia 
tarsi,  and  even  the  cartilage  appears  ulti- 
mately to  become  thickened. 

I  must  here  remark,  however,  that  oph- 
thalmia tarsi  is  a  term  under  which  are 
often  confounded  two  diseases,  which  in 
their  early  stage  are  sufliciently  distinct. 
The  one  (blepharitis  glandulosa)  is  a  ca. 
Urrhal  inflammation  of  the  meibomian 
follicles  and  coiijunctiTa;  the  other  (ble- 
pharitis scrofulosa)  is  an  inflammation  of 
the  ciliary  glands.  These  two  affections 
are  often  conjoined.  Indeed*  the  one  leads 
invariably  to  the  other,  so  that  in  chronic 
cases  all  the  structures  which-  exist  at  the 
edge  of  the  eyelids  are  involred— the  ciliary 
glands  and  the  meibomian  follicles,  the 
skin  and  the  conjunctiva,  and  even  the 
tarsus. 

I  need  not  dwell  on  tbe  symptoms  in  the 
advanced  stage,  as  they  are  familiar  to 
you.  The  complaint  is  often  obstinate, 
especially  in  the  chronic  and  complicated 
cases;  partly,  no  doubt,  fVom  its  nature, 
partly  from  the  bad  constitution  of  the 
patients,  but  chiefly  from  a  careless  em- 
ployment of  the  remedies  prescribed.  The 
muriate  of  mercury  eollyrium*,  and  the 
red  precipitate  salref ,  are  the  local  means 
I  generally  order;  and  if  employed  with 
regularity,  they  are  suflicient,  in  ordinary 
circumstances,  to  effect  a  cure.  The  lotion 
is  warmed,  and  used  thrice  a  day.  The 
salveisrobbed  into  the  rootsof  theeyelashes 
at  bed- time,  after  a  careful  removal  of  the 
crusts  formed  by  the  morbid  secretions. 
These  means  require  to  be  con  tinned 
generally  for  six  months,  and  sometimes 
for  twelve  months,  in  order  to  prevent  re- 
lapses, and  complete  the  cure. 

Numerous  adjuvants  are  had  recourse 

«  R.  Murlatii  Hydrargyria  gr.  ). ;  MuriaUs 
Ammonlse,  gr.  vi. ;  Aqu«B,  oz.  vl.  M*  Solve  et 
cola  per  chartum. 

t  K.  HydrargyrlPrecipltatlRabrf»gr.vi.  Tere 
in  mnrtario  In  pulverem  •ubtUlasimum,  Adde. 
Unguentl  Simplicis,  oz.u.  M.    Ft.  unguentun. 


to,  according  to  the  various  phuei  q(  thf 
disease,  such  as  qataplaans,  ultras  ^igenU, 
solid  or  in  solution,  leeches,  counter* 
irritants,  pugatives  and  tonics^  There  is  a 
little  boy  attending^  in  whom  the  symp- 
toms were  verv  bad,  till  be  had  a  pea-issuf 
inserted  in  his  arm,  which  has  been  fol* 
lowed  by  the  best  effects.  To  a  consider- 
able number  of  the  patients  at  present  at- 
tending with  ophthalmia  tarsi,!  have  pre- 
scribed a  solution  of  fifteen  grains  of 
murias  b^vy  tSB  in  half  an  onnoe  of  diluted 
tincture  of  bark,  of  which  from  eight  to 
twenty  drops  are  given  thrice  a  day,  in  a 
wine-glass  of  water.  This  remedy  is  much 
recommended  in  this  disease  by  Dr.  Zim- 
mer,  of  Prague,  and  we  have  certainly 
witnessed  good  eiOTeots  from  it. 

Syphilitic  Ulceration  of  Eyelids  and  Inner 
Canthut. 

When  you  see  an  adult  affected  with  an 
inflammation  of  the  edge  of  one  eyelid 
only,  which  has  continued  for  some  weeks, 
or  it  may  be  months,  and  has  not  yielded 
to  locsS  applications,  but  has  rather  grown 
worse,  you  should  suspect  syphilis.  I 
have  mo're  than  once  or  twice  seen  syphi- 
litic inflammation  of  the  edge  of  an  eye- 
lid mistaken  for  simple  ophthalmia  tarsi-— 
a  mistake  which  may  be  followed  by  dis- 
astrous consequences.  A  similar  cauUoa 
applies  to  inflammation  and  ulceration  at 
the  inner  canthus ;  for  syphilitic  ulceration 
in  this  situation  is  sometimes  taken  for 
simple  dacryocystitis. 

We  have  two  patienta  at  present  xmder 
treatment,  whose  cases  illustrate  these 
remarks. 

Case  L — SyphiUtie  Ulcer  at  Inner  Canthus — 
Penetration  of  Lacrymal  Sac. 

A.  B.  (No.  8404,)  an  unmarried  female, 
aged  46  years,  admitted  10th  April,  183a. 
There  is  a  foul  ulcer,  with  imflamed  ele- 
vated edges,  at  right  inner  canthus.  It 
began  three  weeks  ago,  being  preceded  by 
a  bluish  hard  swelling,  about  the  size  of 
a  split  pea.  Does  not  appear  to  have 
been  troubled  with  watery  eye,  or  any 
symptoms  of  dacryocystitis.  Gcnenu 
health  good.  Has  mid  no  sore  throat  or 
any  eruption.  Is  nursing  a  healthy  infant. 

Curetur  ulcus  nngnento  simplice.  Capiat 
pilulas  Submuriatis  Hydrargyri,  gr. 
ij.  et  Opii  gr.  as.  duas  omni  noete. 

14th. — More  painfnl;  mouth  affected; 
headache.     Y.S. ;  omitr.  pil. 

I5lh. — Headache  relieved.  Ulcerated 
surface  presents  rather  a  healthier  appear- 
ance, but  its  edges  are  still  raised,  hard, 
and  inflamed. 

17th. — Ulcer  granulating  in  the  middle. 
Capt.  pil.  unam  o.  n. 
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33r4« — Capt.  i^l.  tres  iodiei. 

dTth.-'Capt.  pil.  iinam  indtet  tantmn. 

7lh  May.^Ulcer  gradaally  healiog. 

llth  Jone.— -Received  a  blow  tbia  mora- 
iog  on  the  site  of  ulcer,  which  has  pro> 
daoed  oonsiderable  swelling. 
Adhibr.  hlrod.  tree. 

23nd.-^Caretar    ulcus   Unguent    Hy- 

drarg,  Precip.  Robr. 
S7th. — ^Ulcer  rather  increased  in  aiae, 
and  more  painful. 

Rep.  pilnla  m.  et  r- 

I7th  July.— Omltr.  Ung.  Hydr.  Praecip. 
Ruhr,  and  utatar  ungnento  citrlno 
diluto. 

Snd  Oct. — Says  that  after  the  blow  no- 
ticed in  a  pre?iou8  report,  and  the  appli- 
cation of  three  leeches  to  allay  the  swell- 
ing, the  irritation  of  the  leech-bites  re- 
newed the  ulceration ;  but  that  the  ulcer 
again  contracted  in  the  months  of  June 
and  July,  from  the  influence  of  the  pills. 
The  only  remains  of  the  old  ulcer  is  a  mi- 
nute orifice  opposite  inner  canthus.  It 
appears  to  eommnnicate  with  the  lacry- , 
nal  sac,  tears  being  frequently  discharged 
through  it.  About  a  fortnight  ago  a  new 
nicer  formed  on  the  side  of  the  nose,  below 
the  site  of  the  former  ulcer.  This  new 
nicer  has  partially  healed,  leaving  a  very 
irregular  cicatrice,  without  medicine. 
Right  eyelids  red  and  swollen ;  general 
health  good;  sweats  proiVisely  in  the 
night;  has  used  no  pills  A>r  about  two 
months. 

Repr.  pilula  m.  et  v. 

This  patient  denied  having  bad  any  pri- 
mary symptoms.  She  presented  no  ap- 
pearancea  of  having  had  any  sore  throat  or 
eruption.  The  character  of  the  ulcer,  and 
its  rapid  amelioration  under  mercury, 
were  the  chief  grounds  for  believing  it  to 
lie  venereal. 

When  she  was  admitted,  had  I  been 
asked  whether  I  regarded  the  ulcer  as  a 
,  primary  or  a  secondary  one,  I  should  have 
said  primary ;  but  the  supervention  of  a 
second  nicer  in  a  new  situation  must,  of 
course,  modify  that  opinion. 

Case  11,^  SyphilUie  Uloer  of  Upper  Eyelidt. 
J.  S.  (No.  8833),  aged  20  years,  admit- 
S9ch  SCTitember,  1838.  Was  bom  with 
hypospaaias.  Has  a  chancre  on  the  glans, 
a  second  on  the  malformed  prepuce,  two 
syphilitic  sores  on  the  scrotum,  and  a  sus- 
picious-looking superficial  ulcer  on  right 
leg.  Dates  these  sores  from  the  month  of 
May.  Ten  weeks  affo  a  small  hard  swell- 
ing formed  on  middle  of  right  upper  eve- 
lia,  which  he  supposed  to  be  a  stye.    The 


whol#  of  the  eyelid  is  now  much  inflamed, 
and  rather  of  a  livid  colour.  It  feels  hard 
and  tuberculated,  and  is  a  good  deal 
swollen.  Along  its  margin,  to  about  two- 
thirds  of  iu  extent,  it  is  in  a  state  of  nloe- 
nttion,  and  presents  a  considerable  notch 
just  about  the  middle.  Its  conjunctival 
surface  is  much  inflamed,  the  membrane 
being  thickened,  and  discharging  a  consi- 
derable quantity  of  puriform  mucus.  The 
ulcer  is  affected  with  burning  pain,  which 
obliges  him  to  hold  a  handkerchief  to  the 
^elid  to  afford  relief.  Right  cornea 
nebulous,  which  he  attributes  partly  to 
ophthalmia  in  childhood.  Pulse  108, 
small ;  occasional  rigors;  complains  of 
weakness;  has  used  no  mercury. 
Capt.  Pilnlas  Submnr.  Hydrarg.  gr,  ii. 

et   Opii  gr.  ss.  duas  o.n.  et   unam 

o.  m. 

29th.— Gtt  Sol.  Nitr.  Aigent.  gr.  iv. 
Collyr.  Mur.  Hydrarg. 

80th.— Eye  easier. 

2nd  Oct— Eyelid  less  swollen.  Moutb 
begins  to  be  sore. 

Cap.  Pil.  j.  tantnm  indies. 
3rd.— Sores  on  scrotum  healing;  swell- 
ing of  eyelid  considerably  diminished,  .so 
that  he  is  now  able  to  uncover  the  cornea, 
which  is  also  clearer. 

Contr.  Pil.  J.  indies. 

4th.-- Lid  still  improves;  ulcer  on  its 
edge  contracting ;  mouth  pretty  aore. 

6th.— Omitr.  pil. 

The  congenital  malformation  in  this  lad 
consists  in  a  deficiency  of  ^e  upper  part 
of  the  prepuce,  while  the  opening  of  the 
urethra  is  not  through  the  glans  penis,  hut 
close  behind  it.  This  variety  of  hypos- 
padias does  not  materially  interfere  with 
the  excretion  of  the  urine,  nor  even  with 
the  fulfilment  of  the  generative  function. 

The  appearances  of  the  eyelid  were  very 
characteristic.  The  general  swelling  of 
the  whole  eyelid,  the  hard  nodulated  sar- 
£sce  of  the  swelling,  the  livid  colour,  the 
ulcer  spreading  along  the  edge,  which  at 
one  point  it  had  notched  by  a  complete 
loss  of  substance  extending  even  to  the 
cartilage,  and  the  severe  pain  felt  in 
the  part,  were  all  well  marked,  so  that 
before  asking  any  questions  about  the 
patient's  previous  health,  the  syphilitic 
nature  of  the  case  was  forced  upon  our 
consideration.  The  patient  gives  a  very 
confused  account  of  the  rise  and  pro- 
ffress  of  his  ailment;  bat  there  can  be 
little  doubt  of  the  secondary  nature  of  the 
ulcer  of  the  eyelid. 

That  the  eyelid  is  a  part  not  unflre- 
quently  the  scat  of  syphilitic  inflamma- 
tion, is  a  conclusion  to  which  I  have  ar- 
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rived  from  witoeMiag  at  lewt  ten  cases  of 
tbiitort. 

In  a  case  related  (Edtn.  Med.  and  Sui|r. 
Joiirn.  vol.  xxxTii.)  by  Dr.  Campbell,  of 
Edinbuigb,  tbe  upper  and  lower  eyelids  of 
right  side  were  wholly  destroyed  by  syphi- 
litic ulceration.  This  case  was  regarded 
as  of  jery  considerable  interest  at  tbe  time 
of  its  publication,  on  account  not  only  of 
the  extent  to  which  the  destruction  of 
parts  bad  proceeded,  bat  from  the  unex- 
pected fact,  that  the  patient  experienced 
neither  pain  nor  uneasiness  from  the  ex- 
posed state  to  which  the  eyeball  was  re- 
duced by  the  loss  of  its  natural  covering. 
A  still  more  remarkable  case,  however, 
than  Dr.  Campbell's,  has  been  published 
within  these  few  weeks  by  Dr.  Jackson 
(Lancet,  8lh  September,  1838),  of  an  old 
woman  living  in  one  of  the  lanes  close  by, 
in  whom  all  the  four  eyelids  have  been 
removed  by  syphilitic  ulceration.  Through 
the  kindness  of  Dr.  Jackson  I  had  an  op- 
portunity of  examining  this  patient  on  the 
13th  alt.,  and  we  have  here  a  wax  model 
of  her  face  by  Dr.  Paterson.  I  shall  em- 
bodv  Dr.  Jackson's  account  of  her,  with 
such  additional  notes  as  I  have  taken  of  ^ 
her  case. 

Case  III.— Lou  of  th4  four  Eydid$  from 
SifphiUtie  Ulceration. 
The  patient  is  a  widow  of  60  years  of 
age.  The  entire  nose  and  nasal  bones,  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  ethmoid  bone 
and  of  the  superior  maxillary  bones,  the 
inferior  turbinated  bones,  tlie  vomer,  jand 
the  whole  hard  and  soft  palate,  have  been 
destroved  bynlceration  and  exfoliation,  so 
that  tne  nostrils  and  mouth  are  converted 
into  one  opening,  without  any  sort  of  di- 
vision  even  in  front.  The  opening  is 
bounded  above  by  the  ethmoid  bone,  and 
below  by  the  tongue ;  and  is  capable  of 
admitting  the  five  fingers.  The  alveolar 
processes  of  the  opper  and  lower  jaws  have 
been  completely  removed.  Over  the  cen- 
tre of  the  fh>ntal  bone  there  is  a  large  de- 
pression, the  consequence  of  repeated  ex- 
foliations, and  the  integuments  there  are 
still  in  a  state  of  ulceration,  leaving  por- 
tions of  dead  bone  exposed.^  The  whole  of 
the  upper  lip,  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
lower,  have  been  destroyed  by  ulceration* 
but  the  integuments  surrounding  the  ca- 
vern into  which  the  nostrils  and  mouth 
are  now  converted,  though  puckered  and 
drawn  inwards,  are  perfectly  cicatrized. 
Especially  on  the  left  side  the  finger  is 
easily  passed  from  the  situation  of  the 
nostril  into  the  antrum  Highmorianum. 

The  eyelids  on  each  side,  as  well  as  the 
eyebrows,  have  been  completely  removed 
by  ulceration,  and  the  skin  has  united  to 
the  conjunctiva  covering  the  sclerotica. 


The  integuments  proceed,  in  fact,  from 
tbe  ciroumlbrenoe  of  the  orbits  into  the 
Gooiunctiva  bulbi,  without  fonning  any 
fold.  The  conjunctiva  of  each  cornea  u 
semi-opaque,  permitting  the  dark  appear, 
anoe  of  the  iris  to  be  seen,  but  not  the 
pupil.  The  eyeballs  present  their  usual 
size,  form,  and  consistence,  but  are  almost 
destitute  of  motion.  When  she  makes  .an 
effort  to  move  the  eyes,  a  slight  motion  of 
the  skin  is  observed.  Her  whole  power  of 
Tision  consists  in  a  perception  of  light  and 
shadow.  She  cannot  distinguish  whether 
one  or  two  fingers  be  held  before  ber  eyes. 
Tbe  want  of  eyelids  does  not  cause  her 
much  uneasiness  when  the  e^es  are  shaded, 
but  when  she  turns  her  lace  up  to  the 
window,  or  to  a  bright  light,  the  eyes  are 
pained.  Touching  the  eyeballs  does  not 
seem  to  excite  any  pain ;  they  never  ap- 
pear red  or  inflamed.  She  does  not  seem 
to  sleep  much,  and  never  soundly.  When 
she  goes  to  sleep,  she  coven  the  eyes  with 
a  bit  of  cloth.  When  she  siti  up,  she 
keeps  her  head  depressed  towards  her 
breast,  so  as  to  exclude  the  light 

On  each  side  there  is  a  small  fistulous 
opening,  apparently  communicating  with 
the  lacrymal  gland,  from  which  there  is  a 
constant  exudation  of  limpid  fluid.  When 
she  weeps,  which  she  does  fVequently, 
there  is  a  copious  flow  of  tears  from  these 
openings  down  the  cheeks,  and  she  says 
that  at  the  same  time  she  has  a  kind  of 
burning  pain  in  tbe  eyeballs.  The  surface 
of  the  eyeballs  is  always  dcy ;  never  covered 
with  mucosity. 

No  puncta  lacrymalia  can  be  discerned 
on  either  side ;  but  below  the  inner  can- 
thus  on  right  side,  there  are  two  ulcerated 
openings  which  appear  to  lead  into  the 
lacrymal  passage.  From  the  feeling  of 
elasticity  which  pressure  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  inner  canthi,  but  partieulariy 
on  right  side,  yields  to  the  finger,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  ossa  ungues  are  gone,  though 
in  consequence  of  the  firmness  of  the  ci* 
catrice  there,  and  the  pain  which  pressure 
produces,  it  is  difficnlt  to  ascertain  this 
point  with  any  thing  like  certainty.  No 
other  part  of  the  orSit,  however,  appears 
to  be  destroyed. 

She  seems  to  enjoy  a  considerable  degree 
of  smell.  She.  at  least,  can  detect  a  bad 
smell,  and  relisnes  tbe  odour  of  snuff. 

She  speaks  with  great  difficulty,  but  her 
daughter  understands  what  she  says.  It 
is  almost  impossible  for  her  to  swallow 
fluids.  When  she  swallows  spoon  meat 
she  lies  on  her  back,  and  throwing  the 
morsel  down,  swallows  it  with  difficulty, 
and  an  expression  of  pain.  The  tongue, 
from  its  constant  exposure,  is  swollen  and 
inflamed.    Her  hearing  is  much  impaired. 

Over  the  right  scapula,  there  is  a  large 
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uincf ,  %u,.^^i^  whiehaereral  pieces  of  boiw 
bare  passed.  The  wuviv  b«ay  is  moch 
emaciated.  The  arms  and  han'ds  are  par* 
ticolarly  attenaated,  and  their  joints  very 
flaccid. 

The  oommencement  of  her  complaint 
'  she  dates  foarteen  years  back.  The  bones 
of  the  head  weie  affected,  before  any 
disease  appeared  in  the  lace.  Tlie  nleeia^ 
tion,  after  having  destroved  the  lower  lip, 
attacked  the  upper  eyelias.  then  the  lower 
eyelids,  whence  it  spread  downwards,  and 
removed  the  nose  and  apper  lip.  The  eye~ 
lids  of  both  sides  were  removed  before  the 
nose  was  invoked.  She  blames  her  hus- 
band for  improper  conduct  towards  her. 
She  never  had  any  eruption.  She  had  not 
taken  mercoiy  antecedently  to  the  disease 
commencing  in  the  face.  After  that,  she 
was  salivated  by  mercury,  and  took  laige 
quantities  of  sarsaparilla,  without  check- 
ing the  progress  of  the  disease.  Large 
portions  of  bone  came  away  at  various 
ioterrals. 

Dr.  Jackson,  in  his  published  notice  of 
this  case,  remarks,  that  it  shows  to  what 
a  dreadful  extent  secondary  syphilis  will 
proceed,  in  spite  of  mercury,  sarsaparilla, 
&«•  in  a  patient  in  whom  the  primary 
symptoms  have  not  ticen  treated  with  mer- 
cury. He  thinks  the  extensive  exfoliation 
of  bone  could  not,  in  this  instance,  be  at- 
tributed to  mercury,  but  to  the  effects  of 
syphilis. 

This  case,  while  it  shows  the  danger  of 
mistaking  the  nature,  or  trifling  with  the 
treatment  of  syphiliUo  ulceration  of  the 
eyelids,  confirms  the  observation  of  Dr. 
Campbell,  that  a  state  of  irritation,  to  the 
extent  which  might  be  anticipated,  is  by 
no  means  the  result  of  the  exposed  state 
of  the  eyes,  consequent  to  the  loss  of  the 
evelids.  In  carcinomatous  affections, 
therefore,  requiring  the  removal  of  the 
eyelids,  f^e  need  not  extirpate  the  eyeball, 
as  has  been  proposed,  in  order  to  save  the 
patient  from  any  severe  degree  of  suffering 
which  has  been  thought  likelv  to  arise 
from  the  constant  exposure  of  the  eyeball. 
Were  the  eyelids  removed  by  an  operation, 
the  skin,  as  in  Dr.  Campbell's  and  Df. 
Jackson's  cases,  would  unite  to  the  con* 
jnnetiva  bolbi,  and  the  surface  of  the 
qreball  would  become  dry  and  insensible. 

Mankind  have  been  assured  for  nearly 
300  years,  that  the  venereal  disease  has 
been  becoming  milder  and  milder,  and 
that  they  might  indulge  in  the  hope  of  iu 
complete  annihilation.    . 

Naaque  Iteriini ,  com  fltta  dabiint,  Ut)«ndba8  snnis 
Teaifnu  «rlt,  cnai  nocte  atiAsopiU  jsccblt 
laterlta  data. 

The  aspect  of  this  miserable  creature, 
however,  whose  case  I  have  been  narrating 
to  you,  would  be  sufficient  to  make  even  a 


Fracastorins  to  shudder.  Well  might  ho 
fear,  on  looking  at  her,  that  the  second 
part  of  his  prediction  was  about  to  be  IVil- 
fi  Ued,  and  that  syphilis  had  begun  to  revisit 
the  earth  with  all  the  horrors  of  its  first 
career. 

Iff  OS  Utram  post  sascula  loo^ 
lUa  •adem  ezofglc,  caloinqne,  anraaqoe  t«vImI» 
Alqae  iterum  veutara  iUam  mirabitar  wtaa. 


STATE  OF  MEDICINE  IN  GREECE. 


The  medical  profession  Is  in  high  esteem 
among  the  Greeks.  Some  few  of  its  mem- 
bers have  studied  abroad,  but  these  gene- 
ralhr  settle  in  the  large  commercial  towns 
of  foreign  countries.  Formerly  they  often 
attained  high  offices  in  the  state;  Capo 
d'Istria  himself  had  taken  the  degree  of 
doctor  at  Pavia. 

Some  Greek  physicians  have  attended 
an  Italian  high  school  for  two  years  or  two 
and  a  half,  and  obtained  a  diploma  per 
fas  et  nefas ;  but  they  are  generally  esta- 
blished in  Turkish  towns,  where  they  can 
hope  for  better  fees  than  in  the  exhausted 
Hellas.  Thev  have  generally  no  correct 
knowledge  or  surgery  or  midwifery,  find 
in  the  practice  of  physic  stick  to  a  few  set 
forms,  and  enlarge  their  knowledge  by  see* 
ing  what  does  harm.  The  sons  and  rela- 
tions of  a  physician,  fW>m  their  fourteenth 
to  their  sixteenth  vear,  visit  patients  in 
his  company,  learn  oy  heart  a  few  Graeco* 
Italian  medical  maxims,  read  a  modem 
Greek  version  of  some  ancient  writer  on 
therapeutics,  prepare  the  medicine  at  home 
themselves,  and  then  soon  attain  the  title 
of  proficients,  without  being  able  to  do 
any  thing  more  than  what  with  us  is  com- 
prehendol  in  minor  surgery.  The  greater 
operations  are  performed  by  Romeliots 
and  Albanians.  Midwives  and  old  wo- 
men who  chiefly  deal  in  secret  remedies, 
forms  of  incantation,  and  drugs  to  pro- 
voke abortion,  and  who  are  sometimes 
called  doctresses,  together  with  Jews  from 
Asiatic  Turkey,  who  sell  ethereal  oils,  &c. 
against  all  sorts  of  ailments,  form  the  key. 
stone  of  this  splendid  edifice.  The  venders 
of  drogs  possess  about  the  same  quantity 
of  knowledge  and  conscience,  for  only 
Nauplia,  Patras,  Hydra,  and  Syros,  pos* 
sees  good  apothecaries'  shops.  The  prices 
of  medicine  are  quite  enormous,  such  as 
one  rouble  and  90  copecks  for  two  drachms 
of  muriate  of  ammonia ;  65  copecks  for  a 
grain  of  tartar  emetic  dissolved  in  six 
ounces  of  water;  2  roubles  and  40  copecks 
for  a  drachm  of  cherry  laurel  water;  2 
roubles  and  10  copecks  for  an  ounce  of  oil 
of  almonds;  and  5  roubles  70  copecks  for 
eighteen  grains  of  sulphate  of  quinine. 
They  substitute  at  pleasure  other  medi* 
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clDes  for  those  prescribed.  That,  an  ape 
theoary  sold  extract  c^  dulcamara  for  ex> 
tract  of  liqaorioe*;  and  oocastonally  pat 
Bxtr.  Dalcam.  ^in.  aa  a r«rr^c»a  into  mir. 
tnies,  wittioat  ihimafe,  as  it  was  aa  worth- 
leu  as  the  rest  of  his  drogs.  The  barbors, 
too,  oAen  take  npon  themselves  .to  pre- 
seribe  and  administer  pargatives,  ana  do 
much  miachler^^articalarly  with  Le  Roi's. 
The  annojances  whieh  well-edooated  fo- 
reign physicians  and  the  few  good  Greek 
ones  hare  to  endure  are  Terr  dishearten- 
ing; superstition  and  the  difference  of  re- 
li^on  act  like  powerful  drag-chains  on 
the  progress  of  the  true  art  of  healing. 
On  visiting  his  patient,  the  Greek  phy- 
sician, immediately  aftc^r  feeling  bis  pulse, 
must  know  the  name  and  the  treatment  of 
the  disease ;  and  as  Frank  travellers  all 
pass  for  physicians,  when  hand  and  tonffne 
are  presented  to  them  in  the  street,  they 
are  expected  to  answer  KoXh  or  jcoic^. 
The  patients  are  so  surrounded  by  their 
relations,  that  though  they  observe  no 
particular  delicacv,  it  is  impossible  to 
examine  them  accurately,  especially  sick 
girls.  It  is  nnnooessary  to  mention 
that  when  patients  are  ^ery  ill,  the 
clergy  are  not  absent  The  physiciaa 
must  give  the  medicine  himself,  as  nothing 
would  be  paid  for  wrltins  the  prescrip- 
lion,  if  the  friends  had  to  fetch  the  medi- 
cine. Long  suckling  and  over  feeding 
children, produce  many  diseases;  so  do  the 
frequent  greater  and  lesser  fasts,  the  mean 
and  dirty  dwellings  heated  by  chafing*- 
dishes  in  winter,  the  bad  beds,  &c.  The 
sick  are  almost  always  ill  nursed,  and  very 
vonng  children  are  particularly  neglected: 
If  they  die  before  they  are  seven  years  old 
they  are  not  lamented,  because  they  have 
not  yet  began  to  live;  while  old  men, 
above  fifty  years  of  age,  have  lived  long 
•nought  In  diseases  with  delirium,  or 
nervous  symptoms,  it  is  impossible  to 
maintain  cleanliness,  or  to  do  much  with 
remedies,  as  the  patient  is  deserted  on 
account  of  the  demon  supposed  to  be 
present,  and  the  friends  overwhelm  the 
physician  with  renroaches,  in  case  of  his 
auocumbinr  in  tne  contest  with  these 
spirits.  The  Greek  physicians  often  make 
A  bargain  as  to  the  remuneration  tfaer 
Are  to  receive,  and  fre«|uently  obtain  hau 
in  advance,  not  receiving  the  other  half 
if  the  patient  dies.  The  poorer  class 
sometimes  show  their  gratitude  by  sending 
fmit,  eggs,  &x.,  while  the  more  opulent 
are  very  unthankful.      Physicians  who 

*  It  wonld  appear  from  a  hint  in  the  German 
original,  that  tiila  subttttutfon  wm  not  wilful, 
¥ut  arote  from  hia  confounding  the  first  parta  of 
the  worda  dmtemntn'm  and  gtgcgrrhixa,  both  sig- 
nifying 4uxtt — 9n  explanation  wbtcti  may  also 
9pi)Ir  to  l\l«  using  dulcamara  aa  a  corrfgens,^ 


wish  to  ent  a  figure  are  obliae«l  •-  -*- 
mand  hi^h  «»^  <i^aa  by  mi  meana  appear 
in  public  with  a  number  of  attenoanta. 
The  physician  may  adopt  any  teyateai  and 
any  method  of  treatment,  as  he  is  not 
sabjeot  to  any  responsibility.  Medicines 
here  produce  their  effect  more  ooidcly 
and  strikingly,  and  wounds  heal  more 
easily. 

One  of  the  commonest  remedies,  and 
first  employed  in  almost  every  ailment,  is 
bleeding;  it  is  for  the  most  part  only  from 
fonr  to  six  ounces,  as  even  the  healthiest 
persons,  from  eariy  childhood,  are  gene- 
rally  bled  four  times  a  year.  So  small  a 
quantity  is,  of  course,  insufiieient  in  really 
inflammatory  diseases,  and  then  the 
patienU  are  exhausted  by  a  repetition  of 
these  small  bleedings.  The  primat  vim 
are  then  cleaned  out  with  purgatives; 
castor  oil,  Epsom  salts,  senna,  manna, 
cream  of  Urur,  rhubarb,  jalap,  and  a 

elant  of  no  great  power,  called  Icp^x^y^^i 
eing  iodiscriminately  employed.  liseches, 
whidk  are  scarce  and  dear,  are  not  nn- 
fteqnently  put  on,  to  the  number  of  one 
or  two,  but  without  any  particular  inten* 
tionof  local  bleeding.  AAer  the  pnrg- 
ingf  which  is  often  reinforced  by  «  clyster 
of  sea-water  or  common  salt,  the  patient 
generally  takes  kermes  mineral,  in  the 
dose  of  from  gr.  ss.  to  gr.  j.  a  day,  with 
nitre  and  sugar,  or  in  a  mixture  with 
Hoffman's  Lia.  Anod.  The  treatment  is 
concluded  with  a  mixture  of  bitters  and 
aromatics,  such  as  commonly  grow  in  the 
country— balm,  mint,  dandelion,  orange 
leaves,  marjoram,  thyme,  chamomile,  &c. 
In  inflammations  and  continued  pv* 
rexia  they  allow  venesection  until  the 
eighth  day,  but  not  beyond  that  period, 
even  in  the  most  pressing  cases.  Re- 
solvents and  diaphoretics  are  almost  on* 
known,  nor  do  they  pay  much  attention 
to  crises  or  critical  evacoations. 

In  nervous  fevers  they  employ,  withont 
selection,  either  Infos.  Aromat.,  with  an- 
gelica and  Hoffman's  anodyne  solution, 
or  kermes  mineral  with  blisters  and 
sinapism ;  but  these  medicines  seldom 
produce  a  fkvourable  termination,  becaase 
the  patients  have  become  incapable  of  a 
struggle  through  the  preliminary  bleed- 
ing, which  is  employed  in  these  oases  alsob 
In  intermittent  fevers,  besides  bleeding 
and  purgatives,  they  employ  quinine  to 
the  extent  of  fifteen  or  twenty  grains 
during  the  apyrexia;  but  in  bad  cases, 
such  as  occurred,  for  example,  frequently 
in  1839,  their  small  bleedings  are  insuffi- 
cient ;  and  they  do  not  trouble  themselves 
about  the  sequelas,  taking  no  note  of 
swellings  of  the  spleen.  It  is  thought  that 
cold  fevvrs  were  not  so  common  during 
the  Turkish  sway,  because  care  was  then 
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Uken  to  root  up  the-  EuphoibUB,  Gaa* 
trie  and  rhennwUt  ailments  art  <]e« 
stroyed  with  the  tame  twovd,  namely* 
bleeding  and  pargatires;  and  rhubarb 
often  constitutes  the  whole  treasury  of  a 
Greek  physician*  In  ?iolent  rbeumatio 
and  arthritic  maladies,  in  diseases  of  the 
skin,  and  in  erysipelas,  oils  and  balsam 
are  employed- eztemally,  and,  in  case  of 
need,  Tarkish  baths;  but  roost  of  these 
were  destroyed  in  the  war  of  liberation. 
The  natural  bealinff  springs  at  Thertto- 
pyl9,  Cimolos,  Melot,  ana  Cythnos,  ara 
frequently  used.  Capo  d'Istria  caused 
those  of  Cythnos,  which  are  much  fre- 
quented, to  be  examined  by  Kyber,  Cabis* 
sol,  Zocearini,  and  Maha ;  and  Dr.  Three- 
mcr  gives  the  principal  results  of  their 
inTestigations  from  the  Courier  tU  la  Grectf 
of  July,  1830;  he  does  not  seem,  however, 
to  be  acqoainted  with  Landerer's  fresh  re- 
searches. EstaUishmeats  like  those  of 
regular  watering-places  have  not  yet  been 
thought  of,  but  at  Bicovd's  request  tha 
Easperor  of  Russia  caased  a  considerable 
quantity  of  medicine  to  be  delivered  for 
the  use  of  the  visitors  of  the  springs  iti  1883. 

The  primary  appearances  of  syphUts 
are  treated  with  calomel,  corrosive  subli- 
mate, and  mercurial  inunction,  until  dan<i 
gerons  salivation,  mercurial  disorders,  and 
scccmdaiy  diseases,  are  f^eouently  pro- 
duced, whidi,  however,  thanks  to  the  fine 
climate,  do  not  always  cause  the  frightAil 
destruction  that  might  have  been  ex- 
pected. Of  fifty.seven  girls  of  the  town, 
the  Russian  physicians  found  that  iifty^ 
ooe  were  infected;  and  of  these  many 
were  labouring  under  condylomata,  aod 
ulcers  about  the  anus,  which  is  also  fre* 
qoently  the  case  with  married  women  ($ 
eameubUu  dttmtabi/i).  In  gonorriicea,  the 
Greek  practitioiiers  do  not  trouble  tbem^ 
selves  about  the  proper  treatment  of  the 
inflammatory  condition;  they  give  diu- 
retics (cantharides  being  in  particular 
misused  this  way),  and  the  Deooeti  Gra- 
minis,  (Deooct  of  Triticum  repens,  or 
conch  grass),  nitre,  and  cnbebs. 

Phthisis,  which  is  here  of  rarer  occur- 
rence than  with  us,  is  not  retarded  in  its 
last  and  rapid  stage  by  the  quinine  and 
opium  given  with  the  hope  of  strengthen* 
iag  and  soothing.  An  electoary  made  of 
aromatic  h«rbs,  with  quinine^  opium,  and 
boney,  is  called  Manttekuri, 

Scurvy  is  often  produced  by  the  use  of 
Bseicary,  and  is  merely  palliated  by  the 
extamiu  use  of  sulphuric  acid.  Cases  of 
worms  are  treated  indiscriminately  bv 
scammony  from  Lesbos,  or  colocynth 
from  Cyprus.  Thero  is  a  secret  remedy 
called  \§fiitx^oSf  which  is  perhaps  the 
same  thing  as  Hekointhocorton,  or  MouMa 
de  Corse. 


In  aeciiesand  hydrocele,  puncture  wilJi 
a  scalnel  is  ofien  used ;  otherwise  the  only 
remedies  are  the  expressed  juice  of  the 
s^iU  and  onion*  The  Scilla  maritime, 
waich  is  there  a  t-ommon  plant,  is  called 
K9v^fiifa  eictAAe  ;  but  iaxt^  ricUAAis  tha 
Satyriam  orehitidis  of  Lionssus. 

In  colic,  with  or  without  diarrhoea,  dry 
capping  is  applied,  which  is  often  pre- 
ceded by  turning  about  the  navel  {yvgtggn^ 
tW  (f^f  a^o9.) ;  that  is  to  say,  au  old  wo- 
man places  her  fore  finger  on  the  navel, 
and  then  turns  herself  round  the  patient 
thrice,  at  the  same  tnne  staring  him  int 
the  face.  HsBmorrhage  from  the  uterua 
is  treated  with  cinnamon;  alum  being 
said  to  produce. banenness. 

Savine  and  cantharides  are  much  mis* 
used  in  amenorriicea ;  if  the  catamenia  are 
too  frequent,  toasted  spiders  are  given  iir 
powder,  or,  in  spring,  the  cast  sloughs  of 
snakes,  or  else  fresh  walnuts. 

In  cramps,  opium  is  administered,  un« 
less  the  aid  of  the  clergy  is  sought ;  but 
the  preventive  is  to  wear  stones  taken 
from  the  head  of  the  wild  ass ;  and  before 
an  expected  attack,  the  patient  holds  an 
ass*s  tail  in  his  left  hand«  Lunatics  are 
sent  to  the  convents. 

Ervsipelas  is  not  treated  with  internal 
remedies,  but,  by  means  of  poultices,  is 
foreed  into  the  suppuration,  which  is  often 
frightfully  destructive. 

In  jaundice,  after  bleeding,  the  yolks  of 
eggs  ara  taken,  boiled  with  almond  oc 
nut-oil,  and  saffron;  or  saffron  in  an 
emulsion  of  melon  seeds  or  linseed.  The 
almond  of  an  ox  tongue,  toasted  and  powt 
dipred,  is  said  to  have  been  of  advantage 
ocoasionallv. . 

Acute  diseases  of  the  skin  are  ram 
among  children,  not  excepting  small -pox  i 
and  the  Russian  navy  physicians  exerted 
themselves  in  diffusing  vaccination. 

Spring  courses  of  physic  are  frequent  9 
condsting  of  bleeding,  purgatives,  the  ap^ 
plication  of  two  leeches  to  the  anus,  lawi 
diet  for  two  or  thne  weeks,  and  ssr^ral  . 
doses  of  Lemnian  earth  taken  daily  for  the 
same  period.  Patients  ara  allowed  foK 
drink  decoctions  of  barley,  bread,  ritiOi 
lemon-water  [distilled  lemon-peel  water?} 
and  syrup  of  maidenhair ;  macaroni  and 
rice  ara  given  as  food,  and. the  patients 
are  often  injured  bv  being  allowed  to  eat 
fruit  even  when  nnnpe.  They  also  have 
fish,  shell-fish,  and  mutton;  fowls  and 
lamb  ara  considered  as  delicacies  fit  for 
the  conclusion  of  the  course.  The  Greek 
physicians,  not  excepting  the  better  edu- 
cated ones,,  leave  surgery,  even  in  its 
higher  branches,  to  the  inhabitailU  ef  the 
Rumeliot  villages  of  Cfaarmoro  and  Argy* 
ibcastron;  who,  without  anatomical 
knowladge,  have  a  certain  dexterity  trans- 
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mitted  from  Ikther  to  ton,  and  from  their 
?ety  want  of  theoretical  knowledge,  fear 
no  danger.  These  men  are  not  mlcient 
in  the  art  of  pnlling  the  long  how ;  one  of 
them»  for  example,  woald  hare  it  that  he 
has  drawn  out  a  qomnrinnted  os  femorig» 
and  rahstitated  in  iu  stead  the  thigh-hone 
of  a  dog. 

Swellings  are  treated  either  with  emol- 
lient poQltles  or  with  stimnlating  ones, 
made  of  roasted  onions,  sugar,  and  mus- 
tard ;  swellings  of  the  testis  are  not  ex- 
eeptra  flrom  this  method,  as  they  always 
ititempt  to   promote    their   spontaneous 

Eing*  Irritating  ointments  are  ap. 
to  ulcers,  and  cupping-glasses  or  a 
to  the  adjacent  parts. 
Operations  for  hernia  are  performed 
without  the  least  attention  to  the  indica- 
tions.  Nor  is  the  surgery  of  the  eye  better 
onderstood,  for  of  four  hundred  children 
in  the  orphan* house  at  iEgina,  nearly  one- 
half  had  lost  one  or  both  eyes  by  staphy- 
loma, inflammation  of  the  cornea,  fee. 
after  Egyptian  ophthalmia.  The  practice 
of  midwifery  is  not  to  be  thought  of  by 
physicians,  particularly  by  foreign  ones. 
In  difficult  labours,  the  midwives  are  said 
to  place  the  woman  by  turns  upon  her 
head  and  her  feet,  and  to  press  and  bind 
the  body  in  different  directions :  if  this  is 
of  no  arail,  the  husband  is  called  in,  who 
strikes  her  thrice  with  bis  slipper  on  the 
back  ,alkd  cries  out,  <*  f  hare  burdened  you, 
I  will  unburden  tou  !'>  and  if  nature  proves 
insufficient,  both  mother  and  child  die. 
The  navel-string  is  torn  off,  or  rather 
rnbhed  off  with  the  nails,  and  the  blood 
carefully  stroked  out  of  the  part  remain- 
ing on  the  child.  After  this,  attempts  are 
immediately  made  to  bring  away  the  pla- 
centa, while  the  woman  is  made  to  blow 
oontinually  into  an  empty  bottle;  and  if 
the  after-birth  is  not  easily  expelled,  some 
one  catches  hold  of  the  woman's  abdomen 
and  presses  it  stoutly.  The  new -bom 
child  is  besprinkled  with  ashes  or  salt, 
and  is  not  cleaned  for  days  or  weeks ;  nay, 
one  may  see  children  a  year  old  who  have 
never  been  washed  or  bathed.  The  juices 
of  plants,  commonly  given  in  Germany,  are 
seldom  employed  in  Greece;  but  opiates 
are  used,  or  abused,  for  every  uneasiness. 
Women  in  childbed  have  generally  no 
roedieine  except  anise  tea,  or  a  decoction 
of  maidenhair ;  bat  venesection  is  some- 
times employed  if  the  lochia  are  scanty. 
The  pudenda  are  covered  with  a  poultice 
of  rose-leaves,  honey,  and  wine,  or  brandy, 
or  sometimes  alternately  strewed  with 
aromatic  herbs  dried  and  powdered,  until 
the  ninth  day.  No  one  goes  out  before 
the  fortieth  day.  Spices,  such  as  cloves, 
cinnamon,  &c.,  inserted,  together  with 
cotton  or  wadding,  are  used  against  pro* 


lapsus  and  obliquity  of  the' u terns.  "Dr, 
Thraemer  gives  an  account  of  the  first  la- 
bour of  a  woman  aged  16,  where  be  was 
the  accoucheur,  and  where  he  was  deserted 
by  two  Greek  midwives,  whose  silly  doings 
he  would  not  give  way  to. 

In  1829,  the  first  real  quarantine  esta« 
blishment  was  set  on  foot  at  iEgina,  which 
was  followed  by  others  at  Lyros,  Hydra, 
and  Tiparenus ;  but  the  irregularities  in 
them  are  said  to  have  heeni frequent 

In  lfi38,  hospitals  were  established  for 
the  regular  troops,  for  125—150  men-  at 
Nauplia,  and  for  60—75  at  Patras.  The 
civil  hospital  at  Nauplia,  founded  in  1827, 
and  restored  in  1829,  was  given  up  to  the 
French  troops  in  1832.  The  t6wn  hospi- 
tal at  Syra  is  poor  in  money,  and  not  well 
off  in  other  respects.  The  infantry  should 
have  six  physicians,  and  the  two  squa- 
drons of  cavalry  one;  but  these  numbers 
have  never  been  kept  up.  The  medical 
officers,  too,  neglected  their  doty,  and 
were  not  well  overlooked.  A  physician 
whom  they  bad  in  the  ship  Hrilasi  and 
another  in  a  frigate,  soon  resigned. 

In  1829,  Mahu  established  a  central 
apothecary's  shop,  and  at  a  later  period 
prepared  artificial  mineral  waters.  For 
forensic  medicine  nothing  has  been  done. 

[From  a  review  of  Dr.  Thraemer»s  in- 
augural essay,  "  De  nrtis  medicae  in  Gr»- 
cia  statu  hodiemo,"  in  the  ZeitKhrift  j'iiT 
die  gesammte  Mediein,  for  January  1838. 
Dr.  Thraemer  was  first  physician  in  the 
Russian  fleet,  and  visited  Greece  from 
1828  to  1833.  His  treatise  was  published 
in  1836,  and  the  reviewer  observes,  that 
since  the  author  left  Greece,  several  skilful 
German  physicians,  such  as  Dr.  Wibmer, 
have  been  appointed  to  situati6ns  in  the 
University  of  Athens,  as  well  as  the  court 
apothecary,  Landerer,  &c— Translator.] 


CLINICAL  CLERKSHIPS. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 

Sir, 
Some  monthsback*  I  endeavoured,  through 
the  medium  of  your  valuable  journal,  to 
direct  the  attention  of  hospital  physicians 
and  surgeons  to  the  better  management  of 
clinical  clerkships.  Whether  those  obser« 
vations  have  ever  met  the  eyes  of  that 
class  of  our  profession  for  whom  they  were 
intended ;  or  whether,  if  they  have,  they 
may  be  the  means  of  successfully  directing 
their  attention  to  this  subject,  I  cannot 

•  IfiDzcAL  Oa Birrs  for  April  iuMU 
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wkji  bot  I  do  at  kilt  hope  that  the  ad- 
iDuuon  of  mj  letter  into  your  jonmal 
ef  inces  a  tacit  appro? al,  on  your  part,  of 
its  contents;  and  if  such  be  the  case,  it 
may  not,  I  think,  hafe  been  written  in 
Taio. 

Some  persons  may  think  the  subject  of 
clinical  clerkships  one  of  liule  importance. 
Do  snch  persons  know  what  is  the  clinical 
clerk's  office  ?  It  is  diligently  to  in?esti* 
sate  the  history  and  symptoms  of  disease 
at  the  bed-side  of  the  patient,  and  then 
and  there  to  put  them  beyond  the  uncer- 
tainty of  memory,  by  committing  them, 
together  with  an  account  of  the  treatment 
and  its  effects,  to  paper. 

As  regards  the  clinical  clerk  himself 
this  is  perhaps  the  most  important  period 
in  the  study  of  his  profession,  and  the 
labour  that  it  will  cost  him  to  get  at  the 
history  of  each  case,  accurately  to  describe 
and  systematically  to  arrange  the  symp. 
toms,  will  be  amphr  repaid  to  him  in  his 
ftttnre  career.  <*  Professional  tact"  may 
be  aeouired  by  habit  and  by  practice,  but 
that  thorough  knowledge  of  disease  under 
all  its  bearings,  which  alone  can  direct 
the  physician  to  the  proper  use  of  reme- 
dies, can  only  be  acquirea  by  him  who  has 
constantly  and  laboriouslv  surmounted 
these  difficulties.  To  such  a  one,  when 
called  to  the  patient's  bed-side  all  is  clear 
and  distinct,  whilst  the  mere  man  ''of 
tact"  aims  at  random,  and  not  only  runs 
the  risk  of  not  hitting  his  mark,  but  of 
inflicting  injury  when  he  should  hare  be- 
stowed relief. 

Such,  then,  arc  the  advantages  of  the 
clinical  clerkships  in  the  education  of 
the  gentlemen  holding  these  offices. 
What  will  be  the  influence  of  a  well. 
kept  register  of  cases  upon  the  other 
students  of  an  hospital?  Some,  per- 
haps, will  say,  to  make  them  idle,  by 
enoonraging  them  to  tnist  to  others  for 
iavcstigating  disease  instead  of  to  them- 
selves.  It  might  as  well  be  asserted  that 
a  well-written  history  is  a  bad  thing,  be. 
cause  it  discourages  people  from  them- 
selves searching  for  apd  compiling  its 
materials.  The  industrious  medical  stu- 
dent  who  is  obliged  to  move  through  the 
usual  curriculum  of  education  in  the 
United  time  allowed  for  that  purpose, 
finds  in  a  lai^  hospital  much  to  be  aone, 
and  mnch  to  distract  and  divide  his  atten. 
Hon, — ^  'O  fitos  fipcn(hs»  4  8c  rtx^  fuueptit 
I  Sc  K€upos  it^s.^  When  he  has  acciden- 
tally or  necessarily  omitted  for  a  period  to 
watch  over  a  case,  or  when  his  attention 
has  first  been  drawn  to  it  at  an  advanced 
period  of  its  progress,  I  need  not  say  how 
nestimably  nseml  to  him  will  a  good  ac- 
csant  of  the  case  prove. 

I  majr  here  likewise  add,  that  not  a  few 


of  those  eases  whieh  are  most  instructive 
are  so  acute  in  their  progress,  and  so  se- 
vere  in  their  symptoms,  as  to  preclude  the 
possibility  (at  least  in  point  of  humanity 
to  the  sufferer),  of  each  student  fully  in* 
vestigating  the  case  foi|  himself.  He  gets 
a  glance  at  the  patient  when  the  medical 
officer  makes  his  visit,  and  for  the  rest  he 
has  nothing  to  depend  upon  but  the  aoea* 
racy  of  the  clinical  clerk's  report. 

But  perhaps  the  most  serious  light  in 
which  to  view  this  subject  is,  the  vast 
importance  of  the  due  administration  of 
the  clinical  clerk's  office  to  medical  men 
and  science  generally,  and  through  them 
to  the  public  at  Iwjge, 

The  medical  science,  as  regards  diag* 
nosis,  rests  on  the  accumnlation  of  evi- 
denoe;  and  so,  indeed,  does  the  tberapen- 
tical  |»rt  of  our  art;  for  nearly  all  remedies 
are  experimental ;  by  which  I  mean  to 
imply  that  there  is  seldom  such  a  natural 
relation  between  any  remedial  agent  and 
a  disease  that  we  can  d  priori  say  that  such 
a  remedy  will  certainly  cure  such  a  dis- 
ease. Our  treatment  in  similar  cases  is 
directed  by  past  experience — in  dissimilar, 
by  analogies.  Now,  had  the  vast  number 
of  facts  which  are  daily,  honrly,  nay, 
momentarily  transpiring  at  oor  large  hos. 
pitals,  been  carefully,  diligently,  and  im« 
partially  collected,  what  an  immensity  of 
knowledge  would  they  have  contained. 
Before  such  a  mass  of  knowledge  how 
quickly  would  many  of  the  charlatans  of 
toe  present  age,  with  their  misnamed  sci- 
ences, have  disappeared.  Upon  how  much 
surer  footing  would  many  points  of  diag- 
nosis have  stood  if  established  by  the  con- 
current testimony  of  all,  instead  of  by  that 
of  a  few  individuals  most  (but  it  is  to  be 
feared  not  all)  actuated  by  an  honest  pro- 
fessional zeal.  As  I  have  before  stated, 
it  is  experience  alone  that  can  prove  the 
efficacy  of  any  remedv  ;  surely,  then,  it  is 
a  matter  of  no  small  importance  to  the 
profession  at  large,  and  to  the  public  ge- 
nerally, that  that  experience  should  be 
obtained  in  the  shortest  possible  time,  and 
from  the  greatest  poesible  variety  of 
sources.  Then,  as  to  changes  of  structure 
found  after  death,  the  relations  they  bear 
to  the  symptoms  during  life,  and  the  part 
they  may  have  acted  in  the  destruction  of 
life,  it  is  in  hospitals  chiefly  that  we  must 
look  for  information  upon  this  subject, 
and  to  well.qualified,  industrious,  and 
zealous  clinical  clerks,  for  so  compiling 
that  information  as  to  render  it  available 
to  the  present  and  future  ages. 
I  remain,  sir. 
Your  obedient  servant, 

Philomathes. 

London,  Sd  October,  1638. 
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HYSTEROTOMY. 

Dr.  OiBf  on,  Professor  of  Surgery  in  the 
Unirersity  of  Pennsyl? ania,  has  lieen  sue* 
eessful  a  second  time  with  this  operation 
upon  the  same  woman*  It  was  performed 
on  Sandar,  November  5,  ten  hoars  after 
labour  bad  commenced.  The  child's  head 
presented  at  the  inferior  strait,  and  the 
membranes  were  raptured.  Some  diffi. 
culties  were  experienced  in  extracting  the 
foetus,  owing  to  the  sudden  and  violent 
citntractions  of  the  uterus ;  this  was,  how* 
ever,  successfnlly  accomplished  by  Dr.  €• 
D.  Meigs.  We  saw  the  patient  a  few  days 
after  the  operation,  through  the  politeness 
of  Dr.  George  Fox,  under  whose  care  she 
was,  and  to  whow  judicious  management 
of  the  after-treatment  much  of  the  ulti** 
mate  success  may  be  attributed.  She  was 
doing  very  well,  and  the  wound  healing 
rapidly.  She  told  us  she  had  suffered 
much  less  than  when  delivered  per  wai 
nuturtlei.  It  is  now  eight  weeks  since  its 
performance,  and  the  woman  has  perfectly 
recovered,  without  a  single  bad  symptom. 
The  infant  is  in  excellent  condition. 

This  is  an  additional  proof  of  the  pro- 
prietor of  prompt  action,  when  this  opera- 
tion IS  once  determined  upon.  For  a  very 
interesting  account  of  this  woman's  first 
labour,  when  oephalotomy  was  performed, 
see  North  Am.  Med.  and  Surg.  Jonmal, 
Ho.  xxiv.  Oct  1831,  communicated  by 
Dr.  Fox^-^Fhiladdpkia  Medical  Eiamintr, 

RESECTION  OF  THE  HEAD   OF 
THE  HUMERUS. 

At  a  recent  sitting  <of  the  Academy  of 
Medicine,  M.  Baudens  presented  a  prepa- 
ration of  the  heads  of  humeri,  which  he 
had  removed  in  consequence  of  gnn-shot 
wounds  received  in  Algiers,  Three  of 
these  oases  were  completely  sncceisful, 
and  the  movements  of  the  arms  were  in 
part  preserved ;  two  bad  seemed  going  on 
ID  every  respect  well,  when  they  were 
carried  off  by  cholera ;  and  the  sixth  died 
of  hnmorrhage.—- i4reftiMs  Oin^ates  tf«  Mi- 
dteia$.  May  1838. 

APOTHECARIES'  HALL. 

lIlTOrOSNTLEMBN  WHO  HAYEaBCEIVBD 
CBaTIFICATBS. 

Thursday  f  October  4. 

William  James  Cowper,  Guerntey. — George 
Jackson  Longboltom,  LWerpool.  —  Richard 
Brown,  Wigao,  Lancathtre.— WilHam  Joseph 
Davlca,  AbereamCt  Monmouthshire.  —  Thomas 
Hcary  8harplea.~John  Waterloo  Todd,  Woburn. 
—Charles  Bull,  nrirea,  Suffolk*— John  Snow» 
York.— Charles  Edirard  Blair,  Colchester.— 
George  Robert  Wyatt,  Oxford. 


Thnnday,  October  11. 

l^dwatd  Harman  Manl,  Sonthampton. — ^Wm. 
James  Bodger,  Brentwood,  Esuex.— Ancetl  Ball, 
Homeastleb— Robert  Harriaoo  Bowness,  Ponlton- 
le>Fylde. — Richard  Turoock,  Leek,  Stafford- 
ahlre. — David  Lloyd. — ^Thomas  Saunderson,  Bala, 
North  Wales. — George  Newnham  Wonlley. — 
Cirmeat  Hears  Harris,  Dnrmley.  —  Frederick 
Oaakell,  Chelsea.— Richard  Atford,  Taunton.— 
Frederick  Marston,  Hull.— Thomas  Millthorp, 
Arkendale. — ^Robert  Blakiston  Embleton,  dnn> 
derUnd.<*-Jame8  George  Da  Crus  Denham,  Cal** 
CQtta. 


WEEKLY  ACCOUNT  OP  BURIALS. 
From  Bills  of  MoaTALiTT,  Oct.  16, 1838* 


Abscess        . 

1 

Hooping  Cough   . 

As«  snd  Debility . 

18 

Inflammation 

19 

Apoplexy      • 

e 

Bowelsft  Stomach 

Asthma         .       . 

3 

Brain         .       . 

Childbirth     .       . 

8 

Lungs  and  Pleura 

Consumption       • 
Conmlsiona        • 

89 

Insanity       • 

IS 

IS 

ifeaslea 

Croup   .        .       • 

1 

Paralysis      .       • 

Dentition  or  Tvetblng  8 

Small.pox    • 

18 

Dropsy  . 

11 

Sore   Throat    and 

Drop«y  In  the  Brain 

Quinaey 

Erysipelas    •       . 

Spasms         .        • 

Fever     . 

Stone  &  Gravel    . 

Fever,  Scnrlot 

Tumor 

Fever,  Typhus     • 

Unknown  Causes 

45 

Hatmorrhage 

Hernia          .       • 

Casualties    • 

13 

the  preceding  week       .       .       .  J    '"^ 

METEOROLOGICAL  JOURNAL. 

Kefft  at  Edmonton,  T^litude  5\^  S7'  39"  N. 
Lonf^ilude  O*  3'  51"  W.  ofGreenrndi. 


October. 

Thkrmomktrr. 

BARoMRTga. 

Thursday  .    4 

from  41*5  to  55 

80  ?8  to  80  25 

Friday   .  .    5 

•to      58 

8028      Stat. 

Saturday  .    6 

40      6i» 

80*25       SUt. 

Sunday  .  .    7 

43      56 

80-23      dO-33 

Monday..     8 

49      57 

8028      8028 

Tuesday . .    9 

46       59 

20-28      80  19 

Wednesday  10 

45       55 

80  14      80  08 

Wind.  N.  by  E. 

Except  the  4th  and  afternoon  of  the  following 
day,  generally  cloudy ;  a  little  rain  fell  on  the 
morning  of  the  7th.  * 


Thursday 

.11 

Friday.  . 

.  12 

Saturday 

18 

Snnday  . 

14 

Monday . 

15 

Tuesday 

.  16 

Wednesday  17 

'Yoni  47  to 

61 

45 

50 

80 

46 

28 

49 

47-5 

57 

54-5 

61 

50 

57 

29-90  to  29-56 

29  58  29  G2 

29  65  29  79 

39-SM  29*60 

29-45  29  MS 

2956  3940 

2926  20-49 


Wind,  S.W. 

Except  the  11th,  12th,  and  afternoon  of  the 
17th,  generally  rloudy  ;  hall  on  the  I7th  ;  a  Uttte 
•now  on  the  18th ;  and  rain  on  the  14tb,  15tli, 
and  morning  ot  the  17th. 

The  change  In  the  temperature  rcgUtered  In 
the  above  coloron*  Is  worthy  of  remark. 

Bain  fallen,  22*5  ofau  inch. 

CitARLBS  HeNHY  AdJIMS. 

WiLAoit  ft  90M.  Prlnltrt,67,  Sklnawat^  London. 
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LECTURES    ON    SURGERY, 

DBLITBBIP  AT  tT.  THOMAS** 
HOartTAL, 

Bt  the  late  Mr.  Cline; 
With  Nates. 


[Tbbsb  lectures  were  written  by  Dr. 
Wilkinson  when  attending^  Mr.  Cline's 
lectares,  in  the' years  1787-88-89. 

Eriract  of  a  letter  from  Dr,  Wilkinson^  dated 
Feb.  6,  1838  :—**  They  (these  lectures)  are 
the  results  of  six  oonrses  of  lectures  I  at- 
tended at  SU  Thomas's,  in  1787, 1788,  and 
1789;  and  T  am  in  hopes  I  did  not  omit 
any  interesting  part  of  Mr.  Cline's  valna- 
ble  ohserrations.  The  one  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  giving  you  is  the  repeatedly 
corrected  copy."] 

Lecture  V. 
Om  the  Nature  and  Treatment  of  Hernia, 

Hernia  is  a  tumor  formed  by  some  part 
.of  the  contents  of  the  abdomen  so  protrud- 
ing  as  to  be  seen  and  felt  externally. 
Sometimes  it  is  formed  by  one  viscus,  or 
part  of  one  only,  or  by  more  than  one :  an 
.enlarged  spleen  comes  under  the  definition. 
We  EOLwe  not  only  hemis  of  the  abdomen, 
bat  of  the  brain.  We  shall  at  present  con* 
^ne  ourself  es  to  the  consideration  of  the 
former  of  these. 

Sereral  circumstances  concur  to  the 
formation  of  hemie.  From  the  Tery 
stfoog  efilbrts  which  the  very  powerful 
BoscMs  of  the  abdomen  are  constantly 
making,  they  produce  considerable  pres- 
sure on  that  cafity,  which  frequently  oc- 
easioas  certain  parts  of  the  peritoneum  to 
give  way;  some  being  more  liable  to  do 
■o  than  others,  as  where  considerable  ?es- 
•tU  are  paseiag  oat.    Herai»,  therefore, 

'  509. — XXIII. 


more  frequently  happen  whete  vesseU 
are  passing  from  Che  cafity  of  the  ab- 
domen, than  at  other  places;  also  that 
part  of  the  peritoneum  attached  to  the 
iliacus  intemus  muscle,  jost  above 
Poupart's  ligament,  is  found  adhering 
more  loosely  than  in  other  places,  and,  of 
course,  if  considerable  pressure  is  made  on 
tills  part,  the  viscera  are  liable  to  protrude. 
HemisB,  from  their  different  situations,  are 
distinguishe4  by  the  names  of  ingiunal, 
terotaly  and  hubonoeeU;  which  last,  when  so 
far  enlarged  as  to  be  in  the  scrotum,  is 
called  terotttly  which  is  the  same  as  the  inr 
guinal,  only  protruded  further.  If  the  tu- 
mor is  at  the  upper  part  of  the  thigh,  im- 
mediately at  the  bend  between  it  and  the 
abdomen,  then  it  is  called  crural,  or  femcral. 
The  peritoneum  having  protruded  imme- 
diately under  Poupart's  ligament,  might 
be  considered  as  inguinal,  but  is  not  called 
so.  A  tumor  very  frequently  forms  at  the 
nave],  where  the  peritoneum  has  not  such 
perfect  support  as  at  other  parts:  it  is 
then  cailea  umbilical  hernia,  or  exomphake. 
It  has  happened  in  perineo^  firom  a  pro- 
trusion of.  peritoneum  at  the  superior 
part  of  the  foramen  ovale,  called  hernia 
forammit  ovali^.  There  is  also  another  de- 
scribed, found  only  to  exist  in  the  female, 
a  tumor  formed  in  perineo,  between  the 
vagina  and  rectum.  Besides  these,  we 
have  sometimes  protrusions  between  the 
several  muscles  of  the  abdomen,  as  in  the 
linea  alba  and  semilunaris :  when  between 
any  of  these  parts  about  the  abdomen,  it 
is  called  ventral.  Almost  all  the  viscera  have 
been  occasionally  found  to  form  these  pro* 
tmsions;  to  this  there  are  some  few 
exceptions,  of  which  the  duodenum  is  one, 
being  so  firmly  bound  down  at  the  poste- 

•  The  ikyroideal,  or  hernia  of  the  torr'*^.^ 
ovale,  can  ecarcely  be  considered  as  prr**lf 
besides  which,  eQch  a  deeerlptlon  woaK^^f  J^P' 
to  eonfonnd  It  with  the  true  perlw/*  "•"?'■• 
where  the  parts  protrude  In  man  **»*«•«  *»>• 
bladder  and  rectum.— C. 
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rior  part  of  the  aKdnmen,  and  90  firmly 
confined  to  the  cellular  substance;  nor 
have  the  kidneys*  or  pancreas  at  any 
time  been  found  in  hernie,  both  being 
confined  posteriorly.  All  the  other  viscera 
have  been  found  to  make  a  part  of  them, 
as  the  stomach,  liver,  and  spleen,  which 
have  been  so  far  displaced  as  to  form  these 
tumors.  The  large  intestines  are  very 
much  confined,  but  they  are  every  now  and 
then  found  to  form  hemiie. 

Herniae  are  also  frequently  named  from 
the  contents;  as  when  formed  by  intestine, 
enteroceU :  if  by  omentum,  epiptoceU;  and 
when  by  both,  entero-epipiocete.  Also  the 
urinary  bladder  has  been  known  to  form 
one  of  those  tumors— then  called  hervia 
cystica.  This  can  only  happen  in  the  in- 
guinal and  crural  hernia :  it  could  not  be 
further  displaced. 

The  contents  of  a  hernia  may  be 
frequently  determined  by  a  careful  ex- 
amination. In  an  enterocele,  the  tumor 
is  always  regularly  rounded:  on  pres- 
sure, there  is  a  great  deal  of  elasticity, 
from  the  quantity  of  air  it  contains ;  and 
the  roundness  of  form, and  elasticity  when 
pressed,  is  uniform.  When  eyiplocele,  it  is 
rather  of  an  oblong  form  and  irregular 
feel ;  if  you  grasp  it  in  your  hand,  you  feel 
an  irregular  substance  underneath,  readily 
moveable  in  the  hernial  sac.  When  of  the 
compound  species,  you  bare  the  regular 
round  form  of  the  enterocele  and  elastic 
feel;  and  on  grasping  the  tumor,  you  feel 
the  irregular  substance  within,  which  is 
not  distinguishable  if  there  is  intestine 
alone.  The  hernia  cystica  is  distinguished 
by  the  tumor  diminishing  every  time  the 
urine  is  voided :  if  it  has  not  entirely  sub- 
sided  after  the  patient  has  discharged  his 
urine,  by  pressing  it  will  disappear,  the 
remainder  of  the  urine  being  passed 
into  the  part  of  the  bladder  situated 
in  the  pelvis.  In  the  hernial  tac  there 
is  a  good  deal  of  variation,  which  we 
should  have  an  accurate  knowledge  of, 
otherwise  embarrassing  circumstances 
would  arise  in  operations  for  this  com- 
plaint. A  hernial  sac  is  nothing  more  than 
a  protrusion  of  part  of  the  peritoneum, 
forming  a  projection  through  some  aper- 
ture :  and  the  structure  of  this  must  cor- 
respond with  that  of  the  peritoneum.  The 
portion  of  peritoneum  thus  protruding  soon 
forms  adhesions  to  the  surrounding  parts, 
though  when  first  it  passes  out  of  the  ab- 
domen  it  will  be  unconnected  with  the  parts 

*  Dt,  Monro  nays  hts  father  saw  a  boy,  nix 
months  old,  in  whom  both  kidneys  passed 
•irough  large  apertures  in  the  mn!>ctes  of  thelolna, 
*^'*'  were  covervd  by  common  inleguments  only, 
■""he  apertures  were  so  Urge,  (hat  the  ki/lncys 

.  •  1a  *»*»*y  reduced,  but  xncr^  with  difficulty 

I„  u^!?!?****'"  **»«  obdomeu.    (Vide  Lawrence 
on  Hernia*. q^ 


where  it  is  situated,  but  it  soon  acquires 
union,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  to  them, 
sometimes  so  inconsiderable  as  to  admit 
of  the  sac  being  moved  upwards  and  down, 
wards ;  at  other  times  it  is  hardly  moveable 
at  all.  The  aperture  through  which  it 
passes  is  commonly  smaller  than  the  size 
of  the  parts  situated  beyond,  which  there* 
fore  has  the  name  of  orifice  or  mouth  of 
the  hernial  sac :  yon  have  a  dilated  bag 
with  a  narrow  neck.  It  is  the  same  in  an 
umbilical  hernia;  that  part  where  it 
passes  through  the  aperture  of  the  navel  is 
smaller  than  that  beyond.  We  also  find 
these  orifices  become  very  much  thickened, 
much  firmer  in  substance  than  the  other 
parts  of  the  sac.  This  increase  of  thick- 
ness arises  from  the  pressure  that  the  peri- 
toneum receives  at  that  part. 

The  hernial  sac  varies  in  form  also, 
being  generally  oblong,  but  sometimes 
round,  as  in  ventral  hernia.  We  some- 
times find  that  a  hernial  sac  is  not  only  con- 
tracted immediately  at  the  orifice,  but  has 
also  contractions  situated  in  other  parts — 
sometimes  two  or  more  are  to  be  found. 
These  are  circumstances  necessary  to  be 
attended  to,  for  in  performing  this  opera- 
tion we  every  now  and  then  meet  with 
such  contractions,  by  which  the  stric- 
ture  is  sometimes  formed;  hence,  though 
the  ring  be  dilated,  it  is  insufficient 
for  the  return  of  the  contents:  these  con- 
tractions must  likewise  be  dilated.  These 
contractions  are  difficult  to  account  for:- 
that  at  the  neck  is  very  easily  explained ; 
the  others,  I  believe,  are  formed  from  the 
hernial  sac  being  from  time  to  time  elon- 
gated. You  may  have  two  or  three  or 
more  contractions  from  fresh  protrusions 
taking  place  from  time  to  time ;  or  they 
may  be  formed  from  patients  wearing 
trusses,  and  irregular  pressure  being  pro- 
duced at  different  parts ;  however,  in  what- 
ever way  it  may  happen,  it  is  necessary  we 
should  be  acquainted  with  their  situation, 
for  sometimes  the  intestine  passes  down 
through  several  of  those.  In  the  opera- 
tion you  find  the  intestine  may  be  incarce- 
rated by  these  different  contracted  parts, 
so  that  it  may  be  necessary  to  dilate  them ; 
and  they  are  not  nnfrequently  out  of  sight, 
BO  that  you  cannot  get  a  view 'of  them  from 
an  external  incfsion,  and  can  only  ascer- 
tain their  existence  by  passing  in  your  fin- 
ger. Besides  these  con  tractions  th  us  occa- 
sionally formed,  another  circumstance  every 
now  and  then  happens — ^viz.,  memhranouM 
hands  pass  from  one  side  of  the  sac  to  the 
other,  forming  transverse  partitions ;  thus,  a 
large  hernial  sac  having  been  some  time 
partly  inflamed  round  these  membranes,  a 
portion  of  intestine  may  be  so  far  entan- 
gled, that,  without  our  being  apprized  of 
the  cause,  it  would  be  diflicalt  to  extricate 
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it  ,There  is  an  instanoe  related  in  the 
Memoin  of  the  Rojfd  Acadein3r  at  Paria» 
where  such  a  band  was  situated  just  at  the 
orifice  of  the  abdomen,  where,  after  the 
intestine  was  supposed  to  be  returned,  the 
symptoms  of  ob^nietion  of  the  bowels 
cane  on,  and  the  patient  died.  It  was 
foand  that  the  folds  of  the  intestine  were 
entangled  in  the  band,  so  as  to  keep 
np  the  symptoflBs  of  strangulation.  We 
onght,  therefore,  to  see  that  the  ori6ce  is 
perfectlj  tree  after  the  operation,  and  that 
BO  part  of  the  iutestine  is  embraced  or 
entangled  there. 

fiemias  are  much  more  frequent  in 
men  than  in  women,  which  may  arise  from 
men  being  aocnstomed  to  much  greater 
exertions :  the  pressure  these  give  rise  to  on 
the  contents  of  the  abdomen  subjects  them 
more  freqoeatly  to  this  complaint.  Ano- 
titer  caase  is  the  large  size  of  the  abdominal 
Ting.  Bnt  in  women,  the  space  situated 
under  Poopart's  ligament  is  larger  than  in 
men,  which  causes  them  to  be  more  sub- 
jeet  to  cmral  hemiae.  Women  are  apt  to 
conceal  hernias,  from  motives  of  delicacy ; 
hence  we  may  seldomer  see  them  than  in 
men.  The  formation  of  hemie  is  most 
commonlj  terj  gradual :  the  tumor  comes 
on  almost  imperceptibly,  is  very  small  at 
first,  and  the  protrusion  is  very  gradaalW 
increased,  till  at  last  it  becomes  of  such 
size  that  the  patient  discovers  it  Mostly 
while  it  is  forming  the  patient  is  subject 
to  cliolieky  sensations,  from  obstructions 
to  the  passage  of  the  contents  of  the  intes- 
tines, and  wliich  he  remembers  to  have 
had  before  the  tumor  appeared.  On  a 
sodden  the  patient  feds  something  give 
way,  and,  on  examination,  immediately 
diseo?en  a  tnmor ;  this  happens  sometimes 
from  a  violent  fit  of  coughing,  sometimes 
from  a  blow  being  received.  Laceration 
has  been  prodnoed  in  some  part.  Tbe 
abdominal  ring  may  be  torn  from 
severe  blows;  and  from  tbe  efforts  of  the 
abdominal  muscles  afterwards,  a  protru- 
sion has  followed.  Hemin  vary  in  their 
sise,  being  freqnentlv  so  small  as  hardly  to 
be  distingttislied.  and  at  other  times  they 
are  lery  extennve;  when  very  large  in 
sise,  it  is  generally  from  their  having 
existed  a  great  length  of  time  without 
the  patient  wearing  a  'truss,  and  thus 
the  greatest  part  of  the  abdominal 
▼isoera  may  come  to  be  contained  within 
the  sae.  I  have  seen  a  scrotal  her- 
nia extending  to  the  knees,  so  large  as  to 
eontain  half  the  viscera:  this  man  was 
only  capable  of  wearing  a  petticoat  This 
arsse  entirely  from  neglect.  In  hernia  of 
sooh  considerable  siae,  the  aperture  is  very 
large ;  so  that,  having  reduced  the  viscera, 
yon  may  thrust  your  whole  hand  into 
the  fsavity  of  tbe  abdomen. 

Hertiite  may  be  considered  in  three  dilTe- 


rent  states^as  reducible,  trredueibley  and 
strangulated  or  inaareerated.  By  the  first  we 
•mean  where  the  contents  of  the  hernia  may 
be  returned;  by  the  irreducible,  when,  from 
every  effort  we  make,  by  varying  the  posi- 
tion of  tbe  patient,  we  find  it  impossible 
to  return  them  :  in  the  strangulated  state, 
the  parts  are  not  only  irreducible,  but  in  a 
state  of  inflammation,  the  contents  of  the 
hernia  being  inflamed. 

The  reducible  state  is  very  various :  it 
may  be  so  easy,  that  varying  the  posi- 
tion of  tbe  patient  may  aflect  it.  In  other 
instances,  though  not  so  easy,  it  may  he  re- 
turned by  pressure  in  a  horizontal  posi- 
tion  ;  while  it  sometimes  requires  conside- 
rable efforts^  long  continued,  and  in  a  fa- 
vourable position. 

The  irreducible  state  of  hernia  may 
arise  from  two  causes^an  alteration 
in  the  figure  of  the  parts  after  thej 
have  descended,  or  adhesions  taking 
place  between  them  and  the  hernial  sac. 
The  irreducible  state  of  hernia,  on  ac- 
count of  the  altered  figure  of  parts,  mostly 
arises  in  the  omentum;  thus  the  patient 
shall  have  an  epiplocele,  and  the  omentum 
is  suffered  to  remain  in  the  sac,  without  his 
attempting  to  return  it :  as  the  abdomen 
•of  the  patient  is  increasing  in  fatness,  so 
is  the  omentum  ;  that  situated  in  the  bot- 
tom of  the  sac  will  become  more  bulky  than 
that  within  the  narrow  orifice ;  therefore 
the  enlargement  of  the  omentum  will  be 
similar  to  the  growth  of  a  vegetable  in  a 
bottle  with  a  narrow  neck.  It  also  hap- 
pens more  frequently  from  some  accidental 
inflammation,  arising  and  producing  ad- 
hesions between  the  sides  of  the  omentum 
and  hernial  sac  If  it  produce  adhesions 
between  the  two,  it  must  ever  remain  so, 
it  being  impossible  to  return  it 

The  strangulated  state  is  when  the 
contents  of  the  sac  become  inflamed, 
and  consequently  increased  in  size, 
which  occasions  the  difliculty,  or  fre- 
quently the  impossibility,  of  returning 
them  into  the  abdomen ;  or,  in  a  large 
protrusion,  there  may  be  more  situated 
in  the  sae  than  will  allow  of  the 
intestines  performing  their  functions: 
the  faeces  accumulate,  produce  obstruc- 
tion which  occasions  inflammation,  and 
when  once  begun,  it  goes  on  increase 
ing.  This  strangulated  state .  of  hernia 
is  at  tmce  known  from  the  symp- 
.  toms  which  Immediately  arise.  As  soon 
as  the  functions  of  the  intestines  are  im-. 
peded,  it  is  followed  by  cholicky  sensations, 
occasional  sickness  at  the  stomach,  soon 
followed  by  vomiting.  The  tumor  becomes 
very  tense,  and  exceedingly  painful  to  the 
touch.  These  symptoms  are  soon  in- 
creased :  the  patient  becomes  exceedingly 
restless ;  has  a  hot  dry  skin,  with  a  quick 
strong  pulse ;  the  nausea  and  vomiting  are 
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more  frequent;  tenteness  oftbetamor  still 
Turther  increased,  and  the  pain  gradually 
getting  more  and  more  severe.  These 
symptoms  progress  fur  a  time,  and  the  in- 
flammation is  extended  into  the  ca?ity  of 
the  al>domen,  in  consequence  of  which  it 
becomes  tender,  as  well  as  the  tumor; 
ffeneral  tension  takes  place;  the  pulse 
becomes  still  quicker  than  before,  the 
patient  extremely  restless,  the  stomach 
throwing  up  every  thing  as  soon  as  le- 
ceif  ed ;  during  which  time  there  is  a  con- 
stipation of  the  intestines,  for  the  peris- 
taltic motion  becomes  entirely  inverted, 
till  at  last  the  patient  vomits  up  hi. 
lions  matter,  the  contents  of  the  small 
intestines ;  the  tumor  is  made  larger  by 
serum  being  thrown  out  from  the  inflamed 
vessels  into  the  sac,  which  assists  in  dis- 
tending it.  Intestine  or  omentum  being 
in  this  state,  cannot  continue  long  so 
without  mortification  ensuing,  unless  the 
pressure  is  taken  off,  by  being  returned 
into  the  abdomen,  or  the  operation 
speedily  performed.  Hiccup  often  pre- 
cedes, and  indicates  that  mortification 
will  soon  take  place.  It  is  not  a 
symptom  of  the  actual  presence  of  gan- 
grene, as  some  authors  say.  The  intestine 
being  in  the  same  state  as  if  there  was  a 
ligature  round  it,  stopping  all  circulation, 
gangrene  takes  place,  which  is  known 
from  the  pulse  changing  from  a  quick  and 
full  to  a  slow  soft  one  ;  also  some  irregu- 
larities and  intermissions  are  every  now 
and  then  felt— perhaps  once  in  twenty  or 
thirty  strokes.  To  one  who  has  not  seen 
a  number  of  these  cases,  the  pulse 
would  seem  very  natural,  but  it  is 
the  pulse  of  debility  arising  from  gan- 
grene of  the  intestines.  At  the  time  the 
pulse  sinks  the  pain  is  less  than  before, 
the  patient  becomes  quite  easy,  and  the 
part  which  was  before  tender  is  now  quite 
dead ;  he  finds  a  great  relief  of  all  his 
symptoms,  the  tumor  is  soft,  and  not  at  all 
painful.  I  have  known  men  of  consi- 
derable experience  deceived  by  these 
symptoms.  Whenever  there  have  been 
symptoms  of  violent  inflammation,  we 
ought  to  attend  with  the  greatest  care  to 
every  circumstance  relating  to  the  patient, 
that  we  may  not  be  led  into  error,  at- 
tending particularly  to  the  state  of  the 
abdomen;  if  all  the  other  symptoms  ap- 
pear favourable,  and  on  examining  the 
•abdomen  you  find  it  tense,  and  some  de- 
gree of  pain  on  pressure,  yon  may  suppose 
-the  patient  in  the  utmost  hazard.  This 
I  have  seen  so  often,  that  I  am  always  ap- 
prehensive of  mortification  when  the  pa- 
tient  expresses  great  ease;  it  may  also  be 
discovered  by  feeling  the  pulse  for  a  length 
of  time:  if  there  is  an  intermission  in 
thirty  or  forty  strokes,  it  is  a  sinking 
pulse,  the  consequence  of  mortification, 


rather  than  a  pulse  of  health.  There  fs 
also  a  glassy  appearance  in  the  eje. 
Though  you  may  succeed  in  letnming  the 
hernia,  if  the  patient's  abdomen  does  not 
become  sofr,  and  continue  so  afterwards, 
danger  is  to  be  apprehended. 

The  causes  of  hernia  are  various.  Thers 
are  some  fanciful  ones  related  bv  authors. 
Some  think  it  may  be  produced  by  parti- 
cular diet,  as  eating  too  much  oily  food, 
which  contributes  to  relax  the  parte  so 
much  that  they  readily  protrude;  hence 
some  have  observed  that  monks  are  more 
subject  to  hernia  from  this  cause;  but 
I  rather  think  it  is  from  their  sedentaiy 
lives,  which  produces  relaxation.    There- 
fore we  find  that  patients  in  a  convalescent 
state  are  very  apt  to  have  hernia  formed 
at  that  time;  also  inhabitants  of  hot  cli- 
mates are  more  subject  to  hernia :  in  either 
case,  if  a  great  degree  of  relaxation  exists 
in  the  habit,  whether  from  illness,  state  of 
constitution,  climate,  or  the  age  of  the  pa- 
tient, they  aw  more  subj  ect  to  the  complaint. 
HernisB  are  therefore  more  common  in  in- 
fants than  at  other  periods.  While  the  parts 
are  in  this  relaxed  sUte,  any  considerable 
efforts  are  liable  to  produce  hernia.    Her- 
nias are  also  sometimes  formed  suddenly, 
from  a  violent  blow  being  received,  and 
lacerating  a  part,  so  that  a  natural  aper- 
tnre  becomes  increased  in  size— as  the  ab- 
dominal ring. 

In  theinguinal  hernia  the  protrusion  of  the 
peritoneum  takes  place  at  the  abdominal 
ring,  and  the  course  in  which  it  passes  is 
exactly  that  of  the  spermatic  cord.    The 
hernial  sac  in  a  scrotal  hernia  takes  the 
same  course,  passing  on  the  fore  part  of 
the  vessels,  between  the  epigastrie  artery 
and  Poupart*s  ligament ;  then  carried  ob- 
liquely through  the  abdominal   ring,  gra- 
dually proceeding  downwards  to  the  infe- 
rior part  of  the  scrotum.    When  a  pro- 
trusion    of     peritoneum    takes     plaee, 
which  passes  before   the  spermatic  cord, 
it    most     lie   between-   the    cord    and 
fascia — the  fascia  covering    it    on    the 
outside,  and  the   spermatic  cord    being 
behind  it.    The  hernial  sac  mav  be  cona^ 
dered  as  entirely  surrounded  by  a  con- 
tinnation  of  the  fascia ;  also  the  spermatic 
vessels  surround  it  at  the  same  time.     A 
hernial  sac  will  be  about  two  inches  In 
length  from  the  abdominal  ring  upwards, 
before  yon  arrive  at  the  cavity   of  the  ab- 
domen.   The  orifice  of  the  sac,   properly 
speaking,  is  not  situated  within  the  ring, 
but    two    inches    above    it,     obliqaeiy, 
which   it   is   of  importance    to    attend 
to,    both    in  •  applyinf^   the     trass     and 
in  the  operation.    Besides,  it  is   emme- 
ouslv  described  in  all  books  aa  being  sttn- 
ated  at  the  orifice  of  the  ring- :  this  has 
occasioned  a  very  improper   manner  of 
•treatment  in  applying  toe  tmas,  and  a  very 
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dbflectiva  mode  of  perfonning  the  opera- 
tioD.  In  nanj  instaDces  of  redacibie 
scrotal  hernia,  'to  retnm  the  contents  into 
the  caTitj  of  the  abdomen,  nothing  more 
is  necessaiT  than  a  truss,  with  a  pad  pro- 
perty applied  to  the  orifice  of  the  sac ;  if 
yon  compress  the  sides  of  the  sac  at  the 
orifice,  none  of  the  contents  of  the  abdo- 
men  can  descend  into  the  sac;  if  you  make 
pressure  below  the  orifice  of  the  sac,  a  part 
of  the  intestines  will  still  he  protruded,  it 
being  open  at  the  orifice,  though  closed 
below.  A  patient  mj  be  cured  by  the 
long-continued  use  of  a  truss  properly 
applied,  because  it  is  gradually  diminish- 
ing the  opening  in  size,  and  will  produce 
such  a  tbickemng,  as  well  as  diminution 
ef  diameter,  that  at  length  nothing  will 
descend :  there  hare  been  instances  where 
H  has  been  so  contracted  as  only  to  admit 
of  a  probe,  and,  not  unmouently, 
it  is  entirely  closed:  though  only  con- 
sidered as  a  paUiatlre  remedy,  yet  if  long 
continued  and  property  applied,  it  is  often 
a  radical  core.  A  year  is  to  be  considered 
as  a  short  time,  and  should  not  be  de- 
pended upon.  The  truss  should  be  conti- 
nued for  a  considerable  length  of  time 
after  the  patient  is  apparently  well,  as 
there  may  be  still  some  opening  left  large 
enough  to  receive  a  small  portion  of  in- 
testine from  some  Tery  violent  effort,  and 
when  so  narrow  as  to  receive  a  small  por- 
tion of  intestine,  it  may  produce  iuflam- 
mation,  and  all  the  symptoms  of  strangu- 
lated hernia. 

When  union  has  taken  nlace  of  the 
superior  part  of  the  sac,  ana  a  part  of  it 
remains  open  below,  a  tumor  may  form 
there  afterwards,  from  an  accumulation  of 
Suid ;  a  hydrocele  may  form  there,  from  the 
patient  becoming  dropsical;  this  has 
now  and  then  happened  after  a  patient  has 
got  well.  It  may  be  treated  as  the  hydro- 
cele of  the  tunie%  vaginalit  teait.  Also  where 
a  patient  has  been  cured  of  a  hernia  bv  a 
truss,  a  second  hernia  may  be  produced  at 
the  same  part  by  the  formation  of  a  second 
hernial  sac,  which  he  will  be  more  subject 
to  if  the  hernia  of  which  he  had  been 
cored  was  large;  for  there  is  a  dilatation 
of  the  abdominal  ring,  which  remains 
aAerwards  larger  and  weaker  than  before, 
and  a  protrusion  will  be  more  likely  to 
happen.  The  tendinous  fibres  are  inelas- 
tic, and  will  sooner  tear  then  stretch,  yet, 
being  a  living  part,  they  gradually  under- 
go  a  change,  and  become  elongated ;  bence 
the  ring  is  sometimes  three  or  four  times 
larffer  than  common.  The  bone  likewise 
nndeigoes  a  change  in  its  form,  from  the 
eontioued  pressure. 

When  a  hernia  is  irreducible,  whether 
€ntiroctU  or  mOero-epifpUieeU^  all  that  we  can 
do  is  to  direct  the  patient  to  wear  a  bag 
truss  to  support  the  scrotum,  and  prevent 


a  further  increase  of  it.  If  an  irreducible 
epipheeUf  we  may  apply  a  common  truss, 
if  the  spring  is  not  very  strong,  which  will 
be  attended  with  this  advantage,  that  it 
will  produce  adhesion  between  the  sides  of 
the  hernial  sac  and  amentum,  preventing 
further  protrusion  of  it,  and  any  proba- 
bility of  intestine  descending :  he  will  be 
so  far  cured  as  to  prevent  further  pro- 
tmsion. 

We  ought  not  readily  to  give  up  a 
hernia  as  irreducible;  for  there  are 
some  which,  by  proper  management,  may 
be  brought  to  a  reducible  state,  as  when 
it  happens  from  an  alteration  of  figure 
only,  and  not  from  adhesion,  as  when  a 
patient  has  had  an  epiplocde  for  some 
time,  he  finds  that,  from  being  capable  of 
returning  it  for  some  months  past,  he  has 
not  been  able  to  reduce  it  as  before.  If 
there  has  been  no  pain  or  inflammation  in 
the  part,  we  may  conclude  there  is  merely 
an  alteration  uf  figure.  As  this  arises  from 
an  additional  deposit  of  fat,  that  may 
be  removed  by  reducing  the  constitution  of 
the  patient  by  a  spare  diet,  continued  for 
some  time,  moderate  evacuations,  and 
what  will  still  further  c<mtribute  to  it, 
keeping  the  patient  in  bed  for  a  fortnight 
or  three  weeks  on  a  spare  diet,  purged 
every  third  day,  in  which  time  he  will 
become  emaciated,  a  very  rapid  absorption 
of  fat  will  take  place,  and  relaxation  of 
the  part  favourable  for  reduction  will  be 
likel  v  to  succeed.  When  replaced,  a  truss 
should  be  carefully  applied,  and  well  re- 
tained in  its  proper  situation,  to  prevent 
any  further  protrusion. 

When  a  scrotal  hernia  has  become 
strangulated,  the  first  attempt  should  be 
for  its  reduction,  which  will  be  most 
effectual  in  taking  off  the  inflamma- 
tion. The  patient  should  be  placed  in  a 
horizontal  position,  or  nearly  so,  as  lying 
on  the  back,  only  raising  the  pelvis  a 
little  above  the  chest  by  pillows :  the  leg 
of  that  side  being  raised  towards  the 
pelvis  relaxes  the  muscles,  and  takes  off 
the  pressure  of  the  fascia.  While  the  pa- 
tient is  in  this  situation  you  grasp  the 
tumor,  and  with  the  other  hand  (with 
the  finger  and  thumb)  you  grasp  the 
hernia  above,  near  the  ring,  the  inten- 
tion of  which  is  to  diminish  the  size 
of  the  protrusion  there:  thus  you  gra- 
dually squeeze  it  through  the  ring.  The 
pressure  should  be  moderate,  and  uni- 
form throughout.  Violence  might  increase 
the  inflammation,  or  produce  a  rupture  of 
the  intestines,  which  would  be  fatal. 
Though  moderate,  it  should  be  continued 
for  a  considerable  time.  Moderate  pres- 
sure for  a  long  time,  together  with  the 
peristaltic  motion  of  the  intestines,  will 
favour  their  extricating  themselves,  so  that 
frequently  of  a  sudden  they  are  felt  going 
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inwaTd,  which  is  known  by  a  gaggling 
sensation.  The  remaining  portioo  is  soon 
reduced.  This  should  be  done  with  great 
caution  and  perseverance.  You  should  not 
gife  up  an  irredacihle  hernia  hecause  the 
parts  are  not  giving  way.  If  jou  should 
fail  in  the  fimt  attempt,  vou  are  then  to 
fafour  the  ahatement  of  inflammation 
by  bleeding  largely ;  if  attended  with 
syncope,  it  is  then  a  favourable  opportn- 
nity  for  again  attempting  the  reduction. 
Next  the  warm  bath  should  be  used,  which 
is  frequently  attended  with  very  good  ef- 
fects, almost  immediately  alleviating  the 
pain  and  diminishing  the  force  of  the  cir- 
culation ;  and  by  keeping  the  patient 
there  for  a  consideral  time  faintness  is 
produced,  which  is  another  fair  opportu- 
nity for  reduction.  If  these  should  fail 
we  are  advised  to  give  purging  medicines 
by  the  mouth,  to  stimulate  the  intestines : 
this  I  believe  to  be  prejudicial,  as  the  in- 
testines  are  in  greater  action  than  natural. 
By  stimulating  them  the  sickness  of  the 
patient  is  increased.  Often,  when  re- 
maining at  rest  and  free  from  nausea,  the 
taking  any  thing  into  the  stomach  excites 
the  nansea,  thereby  favouring  the  return 
of  the  intestine  into  the  sac  instead  of  the 
abdomen;  hence  all  medicines  by  the 
mouth  are  prejudicial,  excepting  opium. 
The  abatement  of  the  peristaltic  motion 
will  be  in  some  degree  rather  favour- 
able than  otherwise,  as  it  will  retard  the 
progress  of  inflammation.  Clysters  may 
be  given  with  considerable  advantage, 
sometimes  as  a  fomentation  to  the  part,  or 
as  a  stimulus  t  or,  nhat  is  more  enectoal,. 
is  a  narcotic  clyster,  as  tobacco  smoke,  or 
infus.  nicotians,  5ss.  ad  Ibj.,  which  I  have 
freouently  found  successful.  When  given 
in  the  form  of  clysters  it  produces  consider- 
able abatement  of  pulse,  and  general  relax- 
ation is  often  the  consequence,  during 
which  time  the  hernia  will  frequently  re- 
tarn.  I  have  known  these  succeed,  with- 
out  any  pressure,  when  every  thing  else 
has  been  tried  and  failed. 

External  applications  to  the  part,  I  be- 
lieve, are  of  little  service.  Two  kinds  are 
secommended,  warm  and  cold.  Warm 
applications,  in  the  form  of  fomentations, 
which  may  have  some  effect  in  abating 
the  inflammation,  are  supposed  by  some 
to  produce  an  expansion  of  the  air  con- 
tained  in  tlie  intestines.  But  it  is  now 
known  by  the  experiments  of  Dr.  6.  For- 
dyce,  that  great  heat  applied  to  external 
parts  hardly  produces  any  alteration  in 
the  internal  parts;  therefore  the  applica- 
tion of  poultices  or  fomentations  produces 
no  alteration  in  the  size  of  the  intestines, 
but  as  a  sedative  may  sometimes  abate  the 
inflammation. 

Cold  applications  have  been  used  with  a 
view  of  diminishing  the  bulk  uf  parts,  as 


the  volume  of  air;  but  this,  as  before  said^ 
produces  no  variation  in  the  internal 
parts.  As  cold  is  a  tery  powerful  seda- 
tive, so  far  it  may  be  useful.  Solutions  of 
Sal.  Ammon.  (^rud.,  or  any  other  salt 
(while  the  salt  is  in  a  state  of  solution  It 
increases  the  coldness  of  the  water),  will 
be  a  good  application.  If  saew  «r  ice  can 
he  procured,  it  will  he  still  better.  I  "have 
known  ice  applied  to  a  hernia  till  it  has 
absolutely  froze  the  dcin ;  however,  the 
hernia  still  remained  unreduced,  vet  it 
evidently  stopped  the  symptoms,  and  even 
the  inflammation.  '  It  was  determined 
then  to  perform  the  operation ;  the  inci- 
sion was  about  to  be  begun,  when  a  gag- 
gling noise  was  heard,  and  it  was  found 
the  intestine  had  passed  up.  In  this  case 
I  make  no  doubt  that  mortification  would 
have  taken  place  before  many  hours.  It 
is  supposed  by  some,  in  returning  a  her- 
nia, that  the  sac  is  often  returned  into  the 
cavity  of  the  abdomen ;  this,  I  believe,  is 
very  rare,  for  generally  the  sac,  after  it  is 
formed,  soon  takes  oh  adhesions  with  the 
surrounding  parts. 

CLINICAL  LECTURE 
OK  ma 

TREATMENT  OF  DISEASES  OP 
THE  HIP-JOINT, 

Delivered  at  St.  George^t  HospUal^ 
2Vflr.l4,l857, 

Br  Sir  Benjamin  C.  Bbodie,  Bart. 

Lecture  III. 

In  the  last  lecture  I  began  the  subject  of 
the  treatment  of  diseases  of  the  hip-joint^ 
and  I  explained  to  yon  that  without  refe-^ 
rence  to  what  the  disease  is,  there  is  one 
kind  of  treatment  applicable  to  all  these 
cases — I  may  say,  indeed,  applicable  to  all 
oases  of  diseased  joints— namely,  the  takings 
away  of  the  function  of  the  joint,  and  keepw 
ing  it  in  a  state  of  complete  immobilitj.  X 
repeat  this  observation,  at  the  risk  of  b^ng^ 
tedious,  because  it  is  a  rule  of  the  first 
importance.  This  is  the  principal  im. 
provement  in  the  local  treatment  of  dis* 
eased  joints  made  of  late  years.  Formerly, 
patients  were  allowed  to  use  their  limbs, 
and  now  they  are  not  allowed  to  do  so, 
the  bones  being  kept  in  a  state  of  repose, 
with  as  much  care  as  in  a  case  of  fVaeture. 
Then  I  explained  to  you  that  in  cases 
of  diseased  hip  there  are  diiTerent  ways 
of  attaining  this  object ;  that  sometimes 
you  may  apply  a  leathern  splint,  some* 
thing  lilEe  what  we  apply  to  the  ankle 
or  the  knee;  that  at  other  times  we 
put  on  a  great  quantity  of  plaster  and 
bandage,  in  alternate  layers;  and  that  in 
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other  cases  it  is  qaite  rafficient  to  keep  the 

eitient  lying  on  his  back  on  one  of  Mr. 
arle's  inTalid  bedsteads. 

In  eases  of  inflammation  of  the  sjnoTial 
membrane,  yon  are  to  employ  that  treat- 
ment which  you  wonld  employ  in  other 
cases  of  inflammation.  When  the  inflam- 
mation is  very  intense,  it  may  be  necessary 
to  take  away  blood  from  the  arm;  but 
it  is  generally  sufficient  to  bleed  locallyi 
by  capping  on  the  nates,  or  by  applying 
leeches  to  the  groin ;  or  yon  may  cup  on 
the  nates  first,  and  then  apply  leeches 
to  the  groin  afterwards.  The  patient 
should  hare  his  bowels  kept  open;  and 
if  there  be  any  febrile  excitement  of  the 
system,  he  may  require  antimony  or  some 
other  diaphoretic  medicine.  Howerer,  in 
general,  inflammation  of  the  synofial  mem- 
brane of  the  hip  is  of  a  chronic  characteri 
not  disturbing  the  constitution,  nor  re- 
quiring remedies  of  this  last*  mentioned 
kind. 

As  the  inflammation  recedes,  yon  may 
apply  blisters  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Joint— on  the  nates  in  the  groin 
also.  The  skin  of  the  groin  is  nearer  to 
the  hip-joint  than  the  skin  of  the  nates, 
and  blisters  and  other  local  applications 
may  be  made  in  the  groin  with  yetj 
great  adrantage. 

OccasionaUy  ether  remedies  may  be 
employed  with  adrantage.  In  cases  of 
inflammation  of  the  synofial  membimne 
of  the  hip,  as  well  as  in  eases  of  this 
disease  when  it  occurselsewhere,  especially 
in  private  practice, among  the  more  affluent 
classes  of  society,  who  live  luxuriously. 
and  do  not  take  snflicient  exercise,  or 
in  those  who  expend  their  nervous 
energy  in  intellectual  pursuits,  and  have 
not  sufficient  left  for  the  physical  part 
of  the  system,  you  will  find  it  connected 
with  a  gouty  diathesis.  The  patient 
complains  of  acid  generated  in  the  sto- 
mach after  his  meals ;  of  heartburn ;  he 
is  flatnlent;  he  rests  uncomfortably  at 
night;  be  has  flying  pains  about  him 
besides  those  of  the  hip;  the  urine 
which  Is  made  8  or  4  hours  after  dinner 
is  voided  clear,  but  when  it  cools  it  depo- 
sits  a  great  quantity  of  sediment ;  some- 
times there  is  a  pink  sediment,  which 
stains  the  chamber  utensil,  making  it  look 
like  what  is  called  a  fmk  saucer;  and 
sometimes  there  is  a  yellow  sediment. 
These  sediments  are  composed  chiefly  of 
lithate  of  ammonia,  and  they  indicate 
a  tendency  to  acidity  in  the  stomach, 
and  to  guut  in  the  system. 

When  inflammation  of  the  synovial 
membrane  of  the  hip  occurs  under  these 
circnmstancesy  in  addition  to  the  treat- 
ment,  which  I  have  already  mentioned, 
yon  may  employ  other  remedies.  Oc- 
casionally    gire    an    active    purgative. 


and  keep  the  bowels  gently  open  in  the 
meantime.  About  3  or  4  hours  after 
breakfast,  and  3  or  4  hours  afler  dinner, 
let  the  patient  take  a  dose  of  magnesia, 
or  potass,  or  soda,  to  neutralize  the  acid 
which  there  is  then  in.  the  stomach.  I 
do  not  think  that  medical  men  in  gene- 
rat,  when  they  prescril>e  magnesia  and  the 
alkalies,  are  sufficiently  careful  to  tell 
their  patient  at  what  particular  times 
to  take  them.  They  are  to  be  taken  when 
there  is  acid  in  the  stomach  to  be  neu- 
tralized. There  is  none  in  the  morning 
before  breakfast ;  and  these  alkalies  taken 
in  the  morning,  at  any  rate  do  no  good, 
and  probably  are  injurious.  There  is 
the  greatest  quantity  of  acid  in  the  sto- 
mach about  4  hours  after  a  meal,  and 
subsequently  to  that  period  it  has  begun 
to  get  into  the  system,  and  then  produces 
the  secretion  of  lithic  acid  by  the  kidneys. 
Your  object  is  to  neutralize  the  acid 
before  it  passes  into  tbo  circulation, 
and  you  must  do  that  when  the  acid  is 
in  the  stomach.  A  patient  told  me  the 
other  day,  who  had  inflammation  of  the 
synovial  membrane  of  the  knee,  accom- 
panied with  this  pink  deposit,  that  he 
had  observed  that  if  he  took  the  alkali 
3  or  4  hours  after  a  meal,  there  was  no- 
pink  deposit;  but  that  if  he  took  it  5  or  6 
hours  afterwards  the  deposit  appeared 
as  usuaL  Another  remedy,  very  gene- 
rally useful  in  these  cases,  is  colehiewn. 
If  the  pain  in  the  affected  joint  be  very 
severe,  and  it  is  connected  with  that 
peculiar  state  of  the  system  which  I  have 
just  mentioned,  the  tongue  being  at  the 
same  time  tolerably  clean,  you  may  give 
half  a  drachm  of  vmum  eolehiei  two 
or  three  times  daily,  for  a  few  days,  till 
it  begins  to  create  nausea,  or  to  dis- 
turb the  bowels.  But  in  less  urgent 
cases  1  prefer  giving  it  iu  a  milder  form. 
You  may  exhibit  2  or  3  grains  of  Ext.  Acet, 
Colchiei '  eyery  night,  combined  with  a 
small  dose  of  the  compound  extract  of 
colocynth.  This  must  be  taken  for  ten  or 
twelve  successive  nights.  Sometimes  the 
eolehieum  produces  yellow  stooh,  shew, 
ing  that  it  stops  the  secretion  of  bile  ;  and- 
to  counteract  this  tendency,  vou  should 
add  1  or  2  grains  of  blue  pill  to  each  of 
the  pills. 

There  are  other  cases  of  inflammation 
of  the  synovial  membrane  of  the  liip, 
connected  not  properly  with  a  gouty 
tendency,  but  with  rheumatism,  and  where 
the  patient  may  derive  great  benefit  from 
taking  some  mercurial  preparation — Plum- 
mer's  pill,  or  calomel  and  opium,  for 
example ;  and  the  latter  may  be  exhibited 
in  severe  cases,  so  as  to  affect  the  gums. 

Inflammation  of  the  synovial  mem- 
brane of  the  hin,  when  it  has  any  sort 
of  attention  paid  to  it,  ycry  seldom  goes 
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on  to  any  ill  conaeqneDces.  lo  a  very 
few  rare  cases^  as  I  ba?e  already  explained 
to  vou,  it  terminates  in  what  has  been 
called  spontaneous  luxation  of  the  hip. 
It  seldom  terminates  in  absolute  anchylo- 
sis, but  Tery  frequently  there  is  a  great 
do^ree  of  stiffness  of  the  joint  for  a  con- 
siderable time  afterwards.  Anchylosis, 
howe?er,  occurs  occasionally.  A  patient 
was  admitted  into  this  hospital,  wno  was 
observed  to  have  something  odd  in  his 
gait  as  he  walked,  but  he  did  not  com- 
plain of  his  lower  limb  at  all,  and  there- 
fore nobody  took  much  notice  of  it.  He 
had  some  pneumonic  disease,  of  which 
he  died  under  the  care  of  the  physician ; 
and  on  examining  the  body  alter  death, 
we  found  that  there  was  complete  anchy- 
losis .of  one  hip,  but  not  bony  anchylosis. 
There  were  the  remains  of  the  capsular  liga- 
ment  and  synovial  membrane  closely 
adhering  to  the  parts  below:  there  was 
a  thin  layer  of  cartilage  between  the  bones, 
but  merely  a  single  layer,  as  if  the  car- 
tilage of  the  head  of  the  femur  and  the 
acetabulum  had  become  united  to  each 
other.  I  do  not  know  how  the  circum- 
stances of  this  case  can  be  explained,  ex- 
cept by  supposinff  that  it  was  the  result 
of  inflammation  of  the  synovial  membrane. 
Had  the  anchylosis  been  the  consequence 
of  ulceration  of  the  cartilage,  the  car- 
tllage  would  of  course  have  disappeared. 

The  treatment  of  those  cases^  which 
unfortunately  are  of  such  freonent  occur- 
rence,  of  scrofulous  disease  of  tne  hip- joint 
in  children,  having  its  origin  in  the  bones, 
and  then  extending  from  them  to  the 
cartilages  and  other  structures,  is  very 
simple.  If  you  are  called  to  a  child  in 
the  early  stage  of  the  disease,  when  he 
limps  and  complains  a  little  of  pain,  or 
perhaps  does  not  complain  of  pain  at  all, 
the  local  treatment  should  be  simply 
negative.  Keep  the  hip-Joint  in  a  state  of  per* 
feet  immobility,    which    you  may  acoom- 

£lisb  by  a  leather  splint,  by  plaster  and 
andage«,or  merely  by  the  invalid  bedstead. 
I  repeat  that  thit  it  all  the  local  treatment 
which  the  diaeate  requires,  if  you  are  called  to 
the  patient  in  the  first  instance.  I  remember 
the  time  when  in  these  cases  we  were  in 
the  habit  of  applying  leeches,  blisters,  and 
issues.  I  am  satisfied,  from  all  I  have 
seen  of  the  two  kinds  of  practice^  that 
the  abstraction  of  blood  and  the  applica- 
tion of  counter-irritants,  not  only  do  no 
good,  but  that  on  the  contrary,  by  weaken* 
ing  and  worrying  the  patient,  they  some- 
times do  great  harm.  In  my  own  practice  I 
have  been  much  more  successful  since  I  laid 
aside  all  these  paiuful  remedies,  and  relied 
merely  on  perfect  rest. 

Perfect  rest  will  do  a  great  deal  to- 
wards stopping  the  progress  of  the  scro* 


fulons  disease  in  the  joints;  that  is,  when 
it  has  taken  place  in  the  bones,  it  will 
prevent  the  ulceration  of  the  cartilages; 
if  the  cartilages  are  ulcerated,  it  will 
prevent  the  ulceration  extending  further ; 
and  if  matter  is  not  yet  formea,  it  will 
retard,  or  even  prevent,  its  formation.  Yet 
after  all,  this  negative  treatment  does 
not  strike  at  the  root  of  the  disease, 
which  is  not  in  the  part  in  which  the  dis- 
ease shews  itself,  but  in  the  patient's  con- 
stitution. You  may  well  suppose,  that 
mere  rest  will  not  correct  a  scrofulous 
constitution;  and  that  for  this  purpose 
you  must  have  recourse  to  other  means. 

To  lay  down  any  rule  of  constitutional 
treatment,,  snch  as  will  be  applicable 
to  all  cases,  is  not  possible;  you  must 
exercise  your  discretion  in  each  particular 
instance,  and  I  can  only  undertake  to 
give  you  some  general  notions  as  to  the 
plans  which  yon  should  pursue. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  yon  should 
take  care  that  the  digestive  oi^gans  are 
properly  attended  to :  if  the  bowels  are 
confined,  purgatives  should  be  administer- 
ed accoraing  to  circumstances.  If  there 
be  a  deficiency  of  bile  in  the  evacuations, 
a'  little  mercury  should  be  carefiilly  ex- 
hibited, to  correct  the  faulty  secretion. 
The  child  will  then  require  some  kind 
of  tonic.  Various  tonics  ma^  be  employ- 
ed with  advantage,  some  in  one  case, 
some  in  another;  but  the  remedy  in 
which  my.  experience  leads  me  to  place 
the  greatest  confidence  is  some  prepare* 
tion  of  iron;  and  in  children  I  find 
nothing  answer  better  than  steel  wine. 
I  do  not  mean  the  modem  steel  wine, 
which  contains  scarcely  any  steel,  but 
the  old  wine,  made  acoording  to  the  old 
Pharmacopoeia,  and  which  is  almost  of 
a  black  colour.  There  is  no  occasion  for 
giving  it  in  large  doses.  To  children  of  3  or 
4  yean  of  age,  give  a  drachm  twice  daily ; 
if  the  chila  be  a  little  older,  give  two 
drachms;  and  to  one  approaching  the 
age  of  puberty,  you  may  give  three  or 
fonr  drachms  for  a  dose.  It  is  not  impor- 
tant in  these  cases  that  the  steel  should 
be  taken  in  a  large  quantity,  but  it  is 
important  that  it  should  be  continued, 
with  occasional  intennissions,  for  a  great 
length  of  time.  The  best  cures  that  I 
have  seen,  not  only  in  cases  where  the 
hip-joiftt  was  affected  with  the  scrofUlone 
disease,  but  also  where  the  disease  was  situ- 
ated in  the  knee  and  other  joints,  and  even 
the  spine,  have  been  in  those  cases 
in  which  steel  has  t>een  given,  off  and 
on,  for  a  great  length  of  time— -for 
3  or  4  years,  or  even  longer.  I  give  it  for 
a  month,  then  stop  it  for  ten  days ;  I  then 

J^ive  it  for  another  month,  then  stop  it 
or  ten  days  again,  and  so  on,  combining 
purgatives  with  it,  acoording  to  circum- 
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»(aDc«s.  This  Byitem,  In  fotar  cases  out 
of  fif  e»  agrees  with  the  child  exceedingly 
well.  You  will  not  see  any  marked  im- 
proTement  at  the  end  of  the  first  month, 
bnt  you  will  at  the  expiration  of  six  or 
twdire  months.  I  could  tel)  you  of  fami* 
lies  where  die  most  delicate  of  the  children 
lia?e  by  the  long- continued  use  of  steel, 
io  this  manner  became  the  strongest  of 
the  whole  set  I  do  not  think  that  steel 
in  these  cases  is,  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances,  gi?en  to  a  sufficient  extent  The 
parents  get  impatient  of  gfiving  the  child 
medicine  every  day,  as  well  as  of  the 
expense  of  medical  or  suigical  attendance, 
and  the  medical  man  himself  naturally 
becomes  tired  of  his  attendance  under 
these  circumstances.  There  is  no  per- 
ceptible improvement  from  day  to  day, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  command  confidence 
where  the  change  is  not  fisible  perhaps 
for  six  months,  and  to  induce  the  patient 
or  the  parents  to  persevere  in  the  use  of 
this,  or  any  other  remedy  for  so  long  a  time. 
.  But  such  perseverance  is  really  what 
is  required,  and  it  is  necessary  to  explain 
it  to  the  parents  in  the  first  instance. 
Of  course  1  am  now  supposing  that  stwl 
agrees  with  the  child;  but  there  are  some 
who  cannot  take  it  except  in  small  doses; 
and  there  are  others  who  cannot  take 
it  at  all  without  its  producing  headache, 
making  them  costive,  heated,  and  feverish. 
Other  tonics  may  then  be  exhibited,  such  as 
quinine,  some  of  the  bitters,  or  what,  per- 
haps, is  better  still,  the  alkaline  Infusion  of 
sarsaparilla.  The  latter  is  a  very  excellent 
and  useful  preparation,  and  I  will  give  you 
a  formula  for  preparing  it,  as  it  is  not  in  the 
Pharmacopoeia:^To  make  a  pint  of  the  in. 
fusion,  you  take  two  ounces  of  the  root  of 
Jamaica  sarsaparilla,  cut  and  bruised; 
then  you  add  two  drachms  of  liquorice 
root,  to  cover  the  taste  of  the  sarsaparilla ; 
to  this  you  add  two  drachms  of  the  iiquor 
jMfouc,  and  about  18  oances  of  boiling 
distilled  water;  macerate  the  whole  in 
a  dose  vessel  for  about  20  hours ;  strain 
oif  the  liquor,  and  yon  may  give  the 
patient,  according  to  nis  age,  from  4  to 
6  or  8  ounces  of  this  infusion  daily. 

Bnt  there  is  still  another  method  of 
improving  the  child's  constitution:  let 
him  live  in  the  fresh  air  as  much  as  possi- 
Ue.  All  that  I  have  seen  leads  me  to 
believe  that  nothing  tends  more  than  this 
to  strengthen  a  delicate  constitution:  of 
course  1  mean,  not  that  the  child  should 
be  exposed  to  cold,  or  wet,  or  night  air,  but 
tiiat  he  should  pass  his  time  out  of  doors 
in  fine  and  temperate  weather.  In  the 
summer  his  couch  may  be  placed  in  the 
garden,  and  he  may  remain  there  during 
a  great  part  of  the  day ;  if  it  can  be  ma- 
jaied  that  be  should  reside  at  the  sea- 
side, it  will  be  so  much  the  better ;— I  say 


reside^  fot  as  to  his  being  taken  fbr  a 
month  or  six  weeks  to  a  sea-bathing 
place,  the  benefit  which  he  will  derive 
from  it  is  not  such  as  to  compensate  the 
mischief  which  may  arise  from  the  jour- 
ney,  especially  if  it  be  to  a  distant  place. 
The  period  during  which  it  is  necessary 
to  keep  the  patient  in  the  recumbent  pos. 
ture,  must  vary  very  much  in  difierent 
oases:  in  some  case8,Vthree  or  six  months 
may  be  all  that  is  wiinting ;  in  others,  the 
patient  must  perhaps  be  kept  l^ing  down 
for  twelve  months ;  and  where  the  loint 
has  been  destroyed  by  an  abscess,  and  the 
bones  have  become  displaoed,'even  a  much 
longer  period  may  be  necessary :  but  I 
shall  speak  of  these  last  cases  presently. 
.  The  treatment  of  those  cases  in  which 
the  cartilage  of  the  hip  ulcerates,  indepen* 
dently  of  that  scrofulous  diseaseof  the  bones 
which  I  have  just  described,  and  which  we 
call,  by  way  of  distinction,  cases  of  primafy 
ulceration  of  the  cartilage;  (though  it 
may  sometimes  be  originally  disease  of  the 
surface  of  the  bone,  and  sometimes  of  the 
cartilage  itself— two  orders  of  cases  which 
I  cannot  pretend  to  distinguish  in  prac- 
tice) in  many  respects  resembles  the 
treatment  of  scrofulous  affection  of  the 
hip.joint.  The  patient  must  be  kept  in 
the  same  stale  of  perfect  immobility ;  bnt 
he  does  not  in  general  require  the  same 
treatment  otherwise.  Very  often  he  will 
derive  much  benefit  from  a  course  of  sar- 
saparilla; at  other  times  he  will  derive 
still  greater  benefit  from  bdng  put  for  a 
certain  time  under  the  influence  of  mer- 
cury. In  many  of  these  cases  he  will  de- 
rive benefit  f^om  the  employment  of  what 
we  call  couuUr-irritation,  Although  I  do 
not  recommend  the  employment  of  blisters 
and  caustic  Issues  in  other  cases  of  disease 
of  the  hip-joint,  yet  I  do  recommend  them 
here.  You  may  apply  a  blister  to  the 
nates,  or  to  the  groin,  or  you  may  make 
a  caustic  issue  behind  the  trochanter  large 
enough  to  hold  12  or  15  peas.  Usually, 
however,  I  keep  the  issue  open,  not  by  peas, 
but  by  rubbing  the  surface  of  it  about 
once  in  a  week  with  the  caustic  potass, 
drcMsing  it  in  the  meantime  with  the  savine 
cerate.  Yon  may  distinguish  where  you 
ought  and  where  you  ought  not  to  employ 
these  means  with  sufficient  accuracy ;  thus, 
if  the  disease  has  not  been  marked  by  much 
pain  previous  to  the  formation  of  matter— - 
if  there  has  been  limping  for  a  long  time 
with  scarcely  any  suffering^—you  may  con- 
clude that  the  case  is  one  of  scrofulous 
disease,  and  that  counter-irritations  are 
unnecessary;  but  if  the  disease  has 
throughout  its  whole  course  been  accom- 
panied by  pain,  becoming  gradually 
more  severe,  then  you  may  conclude 
that  it  is  not  one  of  those  scrofulous  cases, 
and  that  counter-irritation  will  be  bene- 
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ficial*  I  tpe«k  of  pain,  obserre,  pre- 
Tionsiy  to  the  formation  of  matter;  for 
when  matter  is  formed  in  the  joint,  there 
is  severe  pain  in  all  cases.  Where  the 
pain  is  ? eiy  severe,  and  is  not  relieved  by 
a  caustic  issue  behind  (he  great  trochanter, 
yon  will  sometimes  afford  great  relief  by 
making  a  fceton  in  the  groin,  in  the  fore 
part  of  the  joint.  I  suppose  that  the  pain 
in  part  depends  on  irritation  communi- 
cated to  the  anterior  crural  and  obturator 
nerves,  and  that  this  will  explain  the  re- 
lief  obtained  from  a  seton  made  in  their 
vicinity. 

I  have  hitherto  said  nothing  regarding 
the  treatment  of  abscess  connected  with 
the  hip-joint,  having  reserved  mv  obser* 
vations  on  this  subgect  to  the  last,  be- 
cause the  treatment  of  abscess  of  the  hip 
is  pretty  much  the  same  under  all  circum- 
stances—whether the  disease  has  begu^  in 
the  svnovial  membrane,  the  bones,  or  the 
cartilages.  Whenever  yon  find  that  the 
patient  complains  of  a  great  aggravation 
of  his  former  symptoms,  when  the  pain 
becomes  intolerable,  the  limb  starting  at 
night,  and  Uie  pulse  becoming  increased 
in  frequency,  you  may  always  suspect 
that  matter  is  forming  in  the  joint,  and 
that  the  acetabulum  is  becoming  filled  up 
with  matter  and  lymph.  You  may,  under 
these  circumstances,  employ  fomentations, 
which  mav  help  the  patient  a  little,  but  not 
much.  If  the  pain  be  excessive,  you  must 
giveopium,  though  I  am  not  desirous  of  giv- 
ing it  without  ample  reason  for  doingso,  on 
account  of  tbe  ill  effect  which  it  produces 
afterwards  on  the  digestive  organs.  By 
and  by  the  abscess  presents  itself  exter- 
nally, and  this  is  almost  invariably  fol- 
lowed by  a  shortening  of  the  limb,  pro- 
duced in  one  or  other  of  the  ways  which 
I  mentioned  formerly. 

When  the  abscess  presents  itself,  you 
will  feel  it,  and  you  may  even  see  it ;  but 
if  it  is  yet  deep-seated,  I  would  not  advise 
yon  to  open  it,  because,  first  (especially  in 
the  cases  of  very  delicate  children),  there 
may  be  a  loss  of  blood  which  the  patient 
cannot  afford,  and,  secondly,  because  under 
these  circumstances  the  wound  will  heal 
^directly,  and  the  matter  will  become  pent 
up  as  it  was  before.  An  exception,  how- 
ever, to  this  rule  may  be  made  in  those 
cafes  in  which  you  find  an  abscess  bur- 
rowing under  the  fascia,  instead  of  coming 
forward  to  the  surface,  and  then  it  may 
be  right  to  make  an  opening  through  the 
fascia,  to  prevent  the  destruction  of  the 
parts  below. 

Different  methods  have  been  recom- 
mended for  opening  these  abscesses ;  but 
I  shall  not  occupy  your  time  by  a  critical 
discussion  as  to  their  respective  merits. 
Some  have  advised  an  oblique  or  valvular 
opening,  others  a  direct  opening;  some 


have  advised  ns  to  keep  the  orifice  open, 
and  others  to  heal  it ;  some  have  advo. 
caied  the  use  of  the  lancet,  others  of  the 
caustic  potass.  I  shall  merely  tell  yon 
what,  according  to  my  experience,  is  the 
best  mode  of  managing  these  cases.  The 
patient  having  keen  kept  for  a  considera- 
ble time  in  the  recumbent  posture,  when 
the  time  arrives  at  which  you  think  proper 
to  open  the  abscess,  do  it  with  an  abscess 
lancet,  or  donble-edged  scalpel,  and  make 
a  large  opening,  so  that  the  matter  may 
run  out  freely  of  itself;  and  that  there 
may  be  no  obstruction  to  its  dischaiige  froSa 
the  opening  becoming  blocked  up  by 
curdly  matter  or  flakes  of  lymph.  But 
having  done  this,  be  satisfied  that  you 
have  done  all  you  ought  to  do.  Never 
equteu  and  eompreu  the  parti  to  forte 
otu  the  matter;  never  move  the  limb  for 
the  uane  purpose,  nar  allow  othert  to  do 
MO.  If  you  attempt  to  squeeze  out  the 
matter  you  bring  on  inflammation  in  the 
cyst  of  the  abscess, — you  induce  bleeding 
from  the  small  vessels  on  its  inner  surface — 
the  blood  collected  in  the  cyst  of  the  ab- 
scess mixes  with  the  pus,  and  becoming 
Pl^rid,  produces  great  constitutional  dis- 
turbance,  taking  on  the  character  of 
typhus  fever.  It  is  said  that  bad  symp- 
toms often  come  on  on  opening  an  ab- 
scess; but  I  believe  that  for  the  most 
part  it  is  not  the  opening  of  the  abscess,  but 
the  rough  hand  of  the  surgeon  in  trying 
to  squeeze  out  all  the  contents  of  the  ab- 
scess, that  does  the  mischief. 

Then,  are  you  to  bring  the  edges  of  the 
wound  together,  and  heal  it,  or  not }  My 
own  practice  is  to  applv  a  poultice,  and  to 
leave  the  wound  to  take  its  own  course. 
On  the  whole,  I  would  rather  that  the 
wound  did  not  heal ;  but  Ido  not  usually  en- 
deavour to  prevent  it  healing  by  introduc- 
ing lint  into  it,  lest  this  irritate  the  inner, 
surface  of  the  abscess,  and  excite  a  mis- 
chievous  inflammation  in  it.  If  it  does 
not  heal,  it  is  so  much  the  better;  the 
matter  continues  to  flow  out,  and  the  cyst 
of  the  abscess  gradually  contracts.  If  the 
wound  does  heal,  the  matter  will  of  course 
be  again  collected,  and  you  must  make 
another  opening.  If  the  abscess  should 
present  itself  in  two  or  three  different 
places,  do  not  be  satisfied  with  one  open- 
ing, but  make  an  opening  wherever  it 
presents  itself,  as  otherwise  there  can  be 
no  proper  evacfoation  of  its  contents. 

In  tlie  majority  of  cases  in  which  abscess 
has  formed,  the  cartilage  is  destroyed,  the 
bones  are  carious,  the  synovial  membrane 
and  liraraents  have  in  great  measure  disap- 
peared, so  that  there  Is  really  no  joint  lef\. 
The  case  may  now  be  compared  to  one  of 
compound  fracture,  and  you  are  to  treat  it 
just  in  the  same  manner,  by  keeping  the 
limbinastateofperiect  immobility,  and 
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taking  clre  that  th«  matter  should  flow 
out  as  fast  as  it  is  geqerated;  but  it  may 
take  a  long  time  for  this  ahscess  to  heal — 
moDths  always,  and  even  years  in  some 
cases.  Bat  anchylosis  will  be  going  on 
all  the  time,  though  the  period  of  its  com- 
pletion Taries.  In  the  scrofulous  disease 
of  the  bone,  it  takes  a  long  time  for  bony 
anchylosis  to  be  effected.  If  you  examine 
the  limb  many  years  afterwards,  you  will 
often  find  that  the  anchylosis  is  not  by 
bone,  bat  by  a  sort  of  linment  Bat 
when  the  cartilages  are  olcerated  inde- 
pendently of  the  scrofulous  disease  of  the 
bones,  the  bones  being  in  a  tolerably 
healthy  state,  bony  anchylosis  takes  place 
at  a  much  earlier  period. 

As  soon  as  you  find  that  the  thigh  and 
the  pelris  mo?e  completely  together,  there 
being  no  perceptible  motion  of  the  joint, 
yon  may  be  satisfied  that  there  is  suffi- 
cient anchylosis  to  enable  voa  to  allow  the 
patient  to  begin  to  take  exercise  on 
cratches. 

In  all  eases  the  patient  experiences 
great  nain  at  the  time  that  the  head  of  the 
uigh-bone  is  being  pushed  out  of  the 
socket,  or  if  the  head  is  destroyed,  whe% 
the  nedL  of  the  femur  is  drawn  un  and 
lodged  aboye  the  acetabulum  :  ana  this 
pulling  up  of  the  head  or  the  neck  of  the 
thieh-bone  is  always  followed  by  great 
ana  permanent  distortion  of  the  limb. 
Can  you  do  any  thing  to  prevent  those  suf- 
ferings, and  the  subsequent  distortion? 
The  patient  suffers  because  the  head  or  the 
neck  of  the  femur  is  leaving  its  own  place, 
and  getting  into  new  parts  which  are  not 
intended  to  have  the  rough  bone  in  contact 
with  them.  I  have  in  some  instances  en- 
deavonred  to  prevent  this  by  mechanical 
means, — that  is,  by  the  application  of  an 
extending  force  to  counteract  the  action 
of  the  muscles:  and  a  very  slight  force  is 
sufficient  for  this  purpose.  It  is  astonish- 
ing what  comfort  I  have  known  this  to 
give  the  patient  in  some  instances.  As 
soon  as  you  have  reason  to  think  that  the 
limb  has  begun  to  shorten,  you  may  begin 
to  make  a  gentle  extension  below,  so  as 
to  conntetact  the  action  of  the  muscles 
above;  and  experience  shews  that  this 
mav  bc^  done  with  the  roost  perfect  safety. 

As  to  the  mode  of  accomplishing  this 
object,  it  is  sufficiently  simple.  The  pa- 
tient  is  to  be  placed  on  his  back,  on  the 
treble  inclined  plane  of  an  invalid  bed- 
stead, with  his  shoulders  and  his  thighs 
a  little  elevated.  An  upright  niece  of 
wood  is  fixed  to  the  foot  of  the  bed,  and  in 
thil  upright  piece  of  wood  there  is  a 
pulley,  which  pulley  is  just  in  a  line  with 
the  thigh.bone.  There  is  a  bandage  round 
the  patient's  thigh  above  the  knee,  a  string 
extends  from  each  side  of  the  bandage,  and 
joins  another  string  which  passes  over  the 


pulley.  At  the  further  extremity  of  this 
last  string  there  is  a  very  light  weight 
attached-— a  few  ounces  of  shot  or  some 
copper  penny  pieces  put  into  a  basket  are 
sufficient  in  the  case  of  a  child.  You  often 
require  a  great  extending  force  to  counter- 
act the  powerful  action  of  the  muscles  in 
reducing  a  dislocation,  but  a  very  slight 
forc^  constantly  acting,  is  sufficient  to 
counteract  the  weak  action  of  the  muscles 
in  these  cases.  My  experience  of  this 
practice  leads  me  to  believe  that  by  the 
adoption  of  it  you  may  preTcnt  a  great 
deal  of  the  pain  and  suffering  belonging  to 
these  cases,  wbile  at  the  same  time  this 
method  has  a  tendency  to  lessen  very  much 
the  ultimate  distortion  of  the  limb. 

I  have  spoken  to  yon  in  these  lectures 
of  the  ordinary-diseases  of  the  hip-joint; 
and  it  is  not  my  intention  to  enter  into 
the  history  of  the  diseases  of  more  rare  oc« 
currenee.  I  have  known  instances  of  scir- 
rhous disease  and  fungus  hsematodes  of 
the  hip;  and  then  there  are  hysterical  af- 
fections which  simulate  the  symptoms  of 
other  diseases.  I  gave  lectures  upon  the 
latter  of  these  subjecU  a  year  ago,  and 
these  haye  since  been  published.  A  know- 
ledge  of  these  hysterical  affections  is  of 
great  importance,  in  order  that  you  may 
not  be  in  danger  of  confounding  them  in 
practice  with  cases  of  actual  lo^  disease; 
but  under  the  circumstances  which  I  have 
just  mentioned,  I  feel  that  it  is  ouite  nn, 
necessary  for  me  to  enter  into  the  consi- 
deration of  them  at  present* 


CASE  OF  FITS  WITH  VEEY 

SLOW  PULSE. 

Bt  John  R.  Gibson,  Esq. 

[Concluded  from  p.  1S6.1 

The  pathological  condition  which  ex- 
isted in  the  case  above  detailed,  and 
ii^ich  jjave  rise  to  the  fits,  was  involved 
in  great  obscurity.  It  was  evident  there 
was  great  interruptiou  to  the  heart's  ac- 
tion ;  that  this  interruption  was  always 
sudden,  and  more  or  less  prolonged ; 
and  if  we  may  be  allowed  to  reason  on 
the  ground  of  probability,  in  the  place 
of  proof,  it  was  also  evident  that  the  fits 
were  dependent  on  this  interruption  to 
the  action  of  the  heart ;  for,  after  a  due 
lapse  of  time  from  the  last  stroke  of  the 
heart,  the  symptoms  ushering  in  a  fit 
immediately  commenced,  and  were 
either  continued  and  augmented  to  the 
development  of  a  true  fit,  if  the  heart 
did  not  quickly  act;  or,  if  it  did,  they 
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were  diminisbed,  aud  j>erba]>8  entirely 
subdued.  This  condition  was  so  true 
and  so  constant,  tbat  no  doubt  at  all 
could  exist  upon  the  <]|^uestion  of  bow 
far  the  fits  were  determined  and  regu- 
lated by  the  action  of  the  heart,  inas- 
much as  when  the  interval  was  short 
there  was  no  perfect  fit,  merely  the 
pallor  without  loss  of  sensibility,  &c. ; 
out  if  the  interval  were  longer^  the 
symptoms  constituting  a  true  fit  were 
produced,  and  became  either,  violent  or 
slight,  just  in  proportion  to  the  length 
or  shortness  of  tne  interval.  Now  such 
was  the  condition  which  observation 
taught  us :  the  question,  however,  arose 
»-upon  what  this  interruption  of  the 
heart's  action  depended  ?  It  was  vain 
to  speculate  upon  such  a  point  from  the 
evidence  whicn  was  then  oefore  us.  It 
was  suspected  whether  ossification  of  the 
coronary  arteries  did  not  exist,  and  how 
far  such  a  condition  would  determine 
such  symptoms.  It  was  also  conjee- 
tured  liow  far  an  obstruction  to  any 
nervous  supply  would  act ;  but  suppos- 
ing any  physical  obstacle  existed  to  the 
proper  supply  of  nervous  energy,  such 
obstacle  could  not  be  permanent,  for  the 
history  of  the  case  could  not  warrant 
such  a  conclusion :  if,  then,  merely  tem- 
porary or  functional,  through  what 
organ,  or  in  what  way  P 

When  I  first  saw  him  the  pulse  was 
beatipg  steadily,  without  the  least  irre- 
gularity or  intermission,  at  the  rate  of 
22  in  the  minute.  He  had  partaken  of 
salmon  at  dinner,  and  had  vomited, 
which  was  a  very  rare  occurrence. 
There  was  some  nausea,  and  a  degree 
of  fulness  about  the  abdomen.  The 
surface  was  bedewed  with  a  cold  clammy 
sweat,  and  I  was  certainly  greatly  dis- 
posed to  regard  these  fits  (I  had  not 
then  seen  one)  as  connected  in  a  gre^t 
degree  with  a  disordered  condition  of 
the  alimentary  canal,  and  ordered  ac- 
cordingly the  medicine  mentioned  in 
the  report,  with  a  view  of  clearing  out 
the  bowels,  relieving  any  acidity  which 
might  exist,  and  arousing  the  circula- 
tion. It  had  the  eflect  offreely  moving 
the  bowel ;  but  the  circulation,  instead 
of  being  aroused,  was  slower,  being  but 
18  in  the  minute,  and  with  the  addi- 
tional symptoms  of  irregularitv  and  in- 
termission. The  evacuations  bad  been 
very  offensive,  and  I  determined  on 
continuing  the  medicine,  but  reducing 
the  dose  of  the  aperient,  and  increasing 
the  dose  of  the  stimulant.    I  then  exa- 


mined the  heart  with  the  stethoscope^ 
but  could  make  out  nothing  satisfacto« 
rily.  There  was  no  unnatural  sound, 
but  the  proper  sounds  could  not  be  dis- 
tinguished ;  the  impulse  could  be  felt, 
but  nothing  more  was  distinct  In  the 
afternoon  I  saw  him  again  i  the  fits  had 
continued  with  very  Rttle  intermission 
since  the  morning,  sometimes  being 
slight,  at  other  times  more  violent. 
During  my  visit  he  had  several  in  quick 
succession ;  and  from  the  great  con|jces. 
tion  which  they  produced,  I  determined 
on  taking  away  a  few  ounces  of  blood. 
While  the  blood  was  flowing  he  had 
two  or  three  fits,  and  it  did  not  appear 
to  afford  any  benefit.  In  the  evening 
I  saw  him  again,  and  a  medical  friend 
accompanied  me.  During  our  visit  he 
had  no  fit.  My  friend  suggested  the 
application  of  a  blister  to  the  nape  of 
the  neck,  and  some  assafoetida  mixture 
in  combination  with  some  aromatic 
spirits  of  ammonia.  He  passed  the 
night  pretty  free  from  fits,  and  had 
lleep.  About  nine  this  morning  the 
fits  returned.  The  surface  was  warmer 
than  on  the  preceding  day,  but  there 
was  no  improvement  in  the  circulation. 
Some  gooa  beef- tea  was  to  be  given 
him  during  the  day,  and  occasionally  a 
little  gin  and  water,  which  he  preferred 
to  any  other  spirit,  and  some  beer  or 
wine  if  be  desired  either.  The  fits  con- 
tinued through  this  day.  In  the  after- 
noon I  ordered  a  stimulating  draught 
to  be  given  every  ten  minutes  or  quarter 
of  an  hour,  but  it  produced  no  good 
effect.  On  this  evening  Dr.  Roots  saw 
him— ordered  some  caudle  to  be  ^iyen 
him,  and  the  stimulating  medicine, 
which,  if  an}'  thing  were  calculated  to 
arouse  the  heart's  action,  these  were; 
but  they  failed ;  and  the  next  mornings 
after  having  struggled  through  many  a 
long  and  serious  fit,  and  having  hitherto 
gained  the  mastery,  he  was  now  com- 
pelled to  yield  to  their  strength^  and 
yielded  with  his  life. 

To  the  postmortem  examination  we 
must  resort  for  an  elucidation  of  these 
very  anomalous  symptoms.  ^  We  find  no 
disease  about  the  heart  or  its  own  ves- 
sels which  would  in  any  way  account 
for  the  sudden  cessation  of  its  action. 
Nor  do  we  find  any  affection  of  aiay 
distant  organ  which  would  at  all  aid  us 
in  our  inquiries;  but  we  do  find  the 
aorta  dilated,  ossified,  and  otherwise 
diseased;  and  it  is  to  this,  and  this 
chiefly,  we  must  look  for  a  solution  of 
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oor  difficuUj.  The  dilated  state  in 
which  we  fbund  the  aorta  of  this  subject, 
can,  I  cunceive,  only  be  produced  by 
some  obstruction  to  the  flow  of  blood  in 
its  course ;  and  whether  the  obstruction 
he  far  or  near  from  the  commencement 
of  tbe  vessel,  the  greatest  dilatation 
will  be  found  where  the  force  of  the 
blood,  as  derived  Irom  the  action  of  the 
heart,  is  ip^atest— where  iu  muscular 
force  is  more  directly  expended.  The 
amottnt  of  dilatation  will,  of  course,  de- 
fend not  only  on  the  degree  of  obstruc- 
tion, but  on  the  situation  in  which  the 
obstruction  exists;  inasmuch  as  when 
the  obstruction  is  low  down,  and  below 
tbe  principal  vessels  which  are  given 
off  from  the  main  trunk,  these  will  aflbrd 
a  large  amount  of  blood  to  flow  into 
them,  and,  as  such,  render  the  necessity 
of  distension  of  the  main  trunk  much 
less  called  for ;  but  when  the  obstruc- 
tion is  high  up,  and  above  the  principal 
branches,  the  blood  propelled  into  the 
artery,  not  having  the  advanUge  of  the 
collateral  vessels,  must  necessarily  be 
retarded  in  its  course,  and  cause  a  pro- 
portional dilatation.  The  situation, 
Jiowever,  at  which  the  greatest  dilata- 
tion woald  be  found,  would  be  that  part 
of  the  aorta  where  the  greatest  musculsr 
force  of  the  heart  is  expended,  the  blood 
already  in  the  vessel  not  being  permitted 
to  escape.  Now  this  part  would  be  the 
arch  or  the  aorta,  and  it  was  here  where 
the  greatest  dilatation  was  found.  It  is 
not  necessary,  I  conceive,  to  insist  upon 
the  necessity  of  there  being  some  ob- 
structing cause  to  the  flow  of  blood 
tfaroagb  the  vessel,  in  order  to  produce 
dilatation,  under  a  healthv  conoition  of 
the  heart ;  for  the  flow  of  blood  through 
the  vessel. under  a  natural  condition  of 
parts  would  be  so  uninterrupted  and 
free,  that  to  suppose  a  dilatation  would 
be  seeking  to  establish  a  provision  which 
nature  has  neither  made  nor  intended. 
To  meet,  however,  an  argument  which 
might  be  raised,  that  the  aorta  in  the 
present  ease  was  diseased,  and  as  such 
Its  elastic  properties  greatly  overcome- 
that  it  would  therefore  yield  to  the  con- 
tinued impulse  of  tbe  heart,  producing 
dilatation,  let  it  be  borne  in  mind 
that,  although  the  artery  was  diseased, 
and  iu  elastic  powers  greatly  lost,  the 
artenr  at  itis  commencement  was  almost 
tt€e  from  any  apparently  diseased  con- 
dition ;  that  this  commenced  below  the 
■veh  of  the  aorta,  and  increased  as  we 
proceeded    onwards.    It  is,   however, 


useless,  I  conceive,  to  meet  such  argu- 
ment,  as  it  is  quite  inapplicable  to  tbe 
present  case,  inasmuch  as  an  obstructing 
cause  does  exist — the  ossified  state  of 
the  aorta  at  its  division  into  the  two 
iliacs.  Moreover,  tbe  obstructing  cause 
does  not  consist  simply  of  tbe  ossified 
state  of  the  vessels,  but  the  situation  in 
which  the  ossification  is  found.  It  is 
at  the  inner  and  posterior  part  of  each 
vessel,  from  their  very  commencement 
to  some  little  distance  along  them. 
Now  it  must  be,  I  tliink,  apparent  that 
this  situation,  of  all  others,  would  be 
most  favourable  to  any  impediment 
which  might  be  offered  to  the  flow  of 
blood  into  them.  From  the  direction  of 
the  aorta,  the  very  course  the  blood  must 
take  in  entering  the  two  iliacs  would  be 
to  strike  against  the  inner  side  of  each 
vessel ;  and  if  these,  instead  of  present- 
ing a  smooth  surface  possessing  elastic 
properties,  adapted  to  the  free  circula- 
tion of  the  blood  through  them,  present 
a  rough,  projecting,  and  unyielding 
surface,  ill  adapted  to  the  mere  transit 
of  any  fluid,  and  altogether  so  in  aiding 
the  motion  it  has  a&ady  obtained,  it 
will  hence  be  manifest  that  the  arrest  to 
the  flow  of  blood  must  have  been  by  no 
means  slight,  but  equal,  and  more  than 
equal,  to  produce  the  dilatation  on  the 
upper  part  of  the  aorta. 

A  further  reason,  although  not  so  for- 
cible a  one,  may  yet  be  assigned  for  a 
sluggish  flow  of  blood  through  the 
aorta.  It  will  be  remembered  the  aorta 
presented  those  yellowish  white  spota 
very  commonly  observed,  and  which 
M.  Bizot  considers  as  terminating  some- 
times in  ulcerative  softening,  at  others 
as  forming  the  nidus  for  the  deposit  of 
ossiflc  matter.  Now  all  these  several 
conditions  existed ;  the  spota  before  re- 
ferred to  were  numerous,  in  some  places 
forming  patehes.  There  was  one  spot 
about  the  size  of  a  sixpenny  piece,  in 
which  ulceration  had  taken  place;  and 
in  another,  ossification.  Such  a  con- 
dition of  the  aorta,  although  not  incom- 
patible with  the  performance  of  ite  func- 
tion, must  have  rendered  ite  discharge 
ver^  imperfect,  by  being  but  little  aue 
to  tmplirt  fresh  vigour  to  the  flow  of 
blood,  and  in  some  places  to  offer  actual 
impediment  to  it. 

Another  point  fully  worthy  of  com- 
ment has  yet  to  be  noticed:  it  is  the 
ossified  condition  of  the  branches  of  the 
internal  iliac  artery,  forming  a  still  fur- 
ther obstructing  cause.    Bien  our  in- 
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▼estififatiotis  into  the  state  of  the  arteries 
terminated.  We  may  now  enter  the 
boundless  regfions  of  conjecture;  but 
wiibout  entertaining*  any  extravag^ant 
notions,  or  unlawfully  exercising  our 
liberty,  we  may  fairly  infer,  that  bad 
our  investigations  proceeded  further, 
arteries,  perhaps  many  arteries,  un- 
avoidably unexplored,  would  also  have 
been  found  in  the  same  diseased  con- 
dition. The  sluggish  state  of  the  cir- 
culation is  also  supported  by  another 
fact,  that  his  extremities  were  always 
cold,  and  so  cold,  I  have  been  informed 
by  bis  daughter,  have  bis  hands  been 
on  one  of  toe  hottest  days  this  summer, 
that  it  almost  produced  a  chill  in  hold- 
ing one.  The  slow  state  of  the  circula- 
tion would  moreover  be  encouraged,  not 
merely  bv  the  slow  action  of  the  heart, 
but  by  tne  inertia  of  the  whole  circu- 
lating mass  being  required  to  be  over- 
come at  each  successive  impulse  of  the 
faeart;  for  by  the  gpreat  length  of  the 
interval  between  each  contraction  of  the 
heart,  the  impetus  the  blood  had  gained 
would  be  almost  lost.  If  the  circula- 
tion bad  approached  at  all  near  its  ordi- 
nanr  rapidity,  this  argument  would 
really  be  quite  insignificant ;  but  when 
we  find  the  heart  contracting  only 
two-and-twenty  times  in  a  minute,  and 
even  less  than  this,  the  interval  is  so 
appreciable,  that  the  motion  which  the 
blood  received  must  be  almost  lost,  espe- 
cially when  we  admit  the  several  ob- 
atrocting  causes;  and  instead  of  its 
muscular  force  being  expended  in  ac- 
celerating a  motion  already  existing,  a 
larg[e  amount  of  it  must  he  apent  in  pro- 
ducing this  motion. 

With  the  evidence  which  is  now  be- 
fore us,  may  we  not  proceed  to  oflfer  an 
explanation  of  those  very  singular  fits  P 
Now  what  were  the  features  by  which 
they  were  recognized  ?  If  slight, 
merely  a  pallor  of  countenance,  without 
loss  of  sensation,  volition,  &c.,  quickly 
followed  by  a  slight  transient  blush,  and 
all  was  again  natural.  But  upon  exa- 
mining the  heart  at  the  time  at  which 
you  first  discovered  this  pallor,  you 
would  find  it  bad  ceased  to  act ;  but  the 
moment  it  again  acted,  the  pallor  would 
immediately  subside,  vad  give  place  to 
a  blush.  If  the  fit  were  more  complete, 
the  pallor  would  continue,  a  ghastly  ex- 
pression of  countenance  would  apnear, 
the  eyes  would  be  up  verted,  convulsive 
twitcntngps  would  take  place,  total  loss 
of  sensation,  volition,  &c.  See,     Upon 


the  heart  again  aeting,  a  sudden  blush 
took  place,  extending  to  almost  everv 
part  of  the  surface,  especially  the  bead, 
face,  and  neck ;  sensibility  then  quickly 
returned,  and  all  was  as  before.  Now 
these  symptoms  manifested  themselves 
just  in  proportion  to  the  suspension  of 
the  heart's  action,  and  were  prolonged 
and  regulated  by  the  duration  of  that 
suspension.  But  although  the  heart 
ceased  to  act  for  so  long  a  period,  or,  if  it 
acted,  acted  but  feebly,  this  feature  was 
always  observable  on  the  subsidence  of 
the  fits-*-that  the  heart  acted  steadily  for 
about  five  beats  at  the  rate  of  60  in  the 
minute,  and  then  returned  to  its  ordi- 
nary slow  state.  Now  we  have  seen  an 
obstructing  cause  existed  to  the  flow  of 
blood  through  the  aorta ;  that  this  ob- 
struction was  increased  by  an  ossified 
state  of  the  branches  of  the  left  internal 
iliac ;  that  it  was  increased  by  the  dis- 
eased  condition  of  the  aorta;  that  the 
inertia  of  the  circulating  fluid  favoured 
this  obstruction  ;  and  moreover,  that  the 
dilated  state  of  the  aorta,  when  once 
established,  would  aid  rather  than  relieve 
this  obstruction,  inasmuch  as  in  pro- 
portion  to  the  amount  of  dilatation  would 
the  natural  elasticity  of  the  artery  be 
overcome.  Such  being  the  condition  of 
parts,  does  it  not  most  satisfactorily  ex- 
plain the  occurrence  of  the  symptoms 
already  detailed  ?  The  artery,  from  ob- 
struction and  deprivation  of  its  proper 
powers,  was  unable  to  send  forth  the 
nlood  propelled  into  it  at  each  imnolse 
of  the  heart;  the  consequence  of  this 
would  be,  an  almost  temporary  arrest 
to  the  circulation  through  it ;  or  if  not 
amounting  to  an  actual  arrest,  the  cir- 
culation would  be  so  slow  as  to  present 
a  physical  obstacle  to  the  further  entry 
of  blood ;  and  as  such  the  heart  could 
not  act.  This  was  precisely  the  con- 
dition which  did  exist;  the  heart  did  not 
act,  and  for  it  to  have  attempted  to  act 
would  have  been  useless,  until  the  vessel 
was  in  some  measure  relieved  of  its 
contents.  When,  however,  this  object 
bad  been  gained,  and  the  ui]gent  neces- 
sity of  its  action  to  life  demanded  its 
action,  it  again  acted ;  and  now  we  see, 
not  the  sluggish  action  which  was 
observed  at  other  times,  but  an  ordinarily 
rapid  one  for  a  few  beats,  until  it  was 
again,  as  it  were,  warned  by  the  dis- 
tended state  of  the  aorto  that  its  efforts 
would  be  useless,  and  the  same  slug- 
gish action  was  again  produced.  In 
this  case  can  we  not  observe  bow  beanti- 
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foUj  those  orflfans  immediately  con- 
cerned in  tbe  production  of  these  phe- 
nomena have  aaapted  themselves  to  the 
new  circumstances  under  which  they 
have  been  re€|uired  to  act.  When  the 
obstruction  existed,  the  blood  must  ne- 
ceaaariljr  have  been  thrown  back  upon 
tbe  heart.  To  provide  affainst  this  e?il, 
we  find  the  artery  dilating^,  in  order  to 
accommodate  a  lai^r  amount  of  blood. 
When  this  was  ef^ted,  the  heart,  in- 
stead of  actingr  with  its  accustomed  fre- 
quency, became  slow  in  its  action,  the 
pulse  being*  but  72  in  the  minute,  and 
afterwards  16.  We  find,  moreover,  the 
collateral  vessels  dilating,  for,  as  stated 
in  the  report,  the  hepatic  veins  were 
unusually  large,  and  the  arteries  encir- 
cJing  the  intestines  were  most  clearly 
seen.  Another  orean  must  yet  be  no- 
ticed, to  complete  the  chain  of  obstruct- 
ing causes;  I  allude  to  the  condition  of 
the  liver.  From  the  structural  change 
which  nearly  the  whole  of  it  had  under- 
gone, it  is  but  fair  to  infer  thatihe  large 
amount  of  blood  sent  to  it  by  the  vena- 
portee,  would  not  find  so  ready  an  escape 
as  under  a  healthy  condition  of  this  or- 
gan. How  long  such  a  condition  has 
existed  is  difficult  to  say,  but  I  think  it 
is  most  probable,  from  the  sedentary 
habits  the  patient  has  led  for  the  last 
few  years,  it  has  gradually  been  grow- 
ing upon  him,  and  was  increasing. 
That  this  undoubtedly  would  form  a 
further  obstacle,  inasmuch  as  the  quan- 
tity of  blood  tbe  mesenteric  arteries, 
both  large  vessels,  could  have  carried 
away,  and  thus  have  relieved  the  ob- 
atnictioBs  elsewhere  existing,  has  been 
greatly  lessened. 

The  causes  which  have  been  adduced 
might  perhaps  be  thought  insufficient  to 
explain  the  very  serious  and  at  last  fatal 
character  which  marked  these  fits ;  for 
when  we  remember  arteries,  and  impor- 
tant  arteries,  are  continually  being  lied, 
and  even  the  aorta  itself,  without  pro- 
ducing similar  eflfects  to  those  detailed, 
it  should  justly  render  us  somewhat 
scrupulous  in  attaching  so  much  impor- 
tance to  these  causes,  which,  theoreti- 
cally considered,  would  have  much 
weight.  But  in  taking  a  review  of  this 
case,  and  in  contemplating  the  morbid 
states  of  the  several  organs,  we  find 
that  the  evidence  in  favour  of  our  view 
has  increased  and  accumulated  ;  and 
although  it  would  be  highlv  unpbiloso- 
phical,  and  most  unsought  ior,  to  endea- 
vour to  attach  a  greater  significance  to 


any  one  of  the  facts  than  it  really  de- 
serves, yet,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  but 
just  to  allow  to  each  that  amount  of 
worth  which  it  absolutely  possesses,  and 
also  to  con&ider  the  relative  bearing  one 
fact  has  upon  another :  for  although  any 
one  taken  singly  might  be  justly  con- 
sidered as  insignificant  and  unimpor- 
tant, yet,  when  placed  together,  and 
estimated  not  only  in  their  absolute 
strength  but  accumulated  force,  they 
have  a  higher  claim  upon  our  attention 
than  at  a  prim  A  facie  view  they  ap- 
peared to  possess;  like  the  scattered 
fraginents  of  a  noble  edifice,  each  pos- 
aessing  but  little  beauty,  and  having  no 
claim  upon  our  notice;  yet,  when  skil- 
fully arranged,  constitute  a  magnificent 
fabric,  not  only  commanding  our  atten- 
tion, but  well  meriting  our  praise.  We 
see,  then,  obstruction  existing,  not 
merely  at  one  part,  but  at  many ;  we 
trace  it  in  the  aorta,  its  branches,  and 
the  vessels  leading  from  these,  until  a 
circle  of  obstructing  causes  is  almost 
formed.  We  aee,  moreover,  at  the  time 
of  death  the  heart  is  loaded,  the  aorta 
and  its  branches  are  unusually  filled, 
and  the  returning  veins  in  a  highly  en- 
gorged condition.  Another  fact  would 
also,  I  think,  favour  the  view  which  I 
have  taken  of  this  case,  that  the  fits 
occurred  more  frequently  on  occasions 
of  particular  excitement,  by  which  the 
heart  would  be  stimulated  to  act,  the 
aorta  would  be  unduly  filled,  and  by 
thus  causing  a  suspension  to  its  action  a 
fit  would  be  produced.  It  is  also  wor- 
thy of  remark,  that  until  the  last  few 
years,  when  the  fits  assamed  a  deter- 
mined  character,  he  was  troubled  with 
what  he  termed  a  swimming  in  bis 
head :  now  was  not  this  produced  by  a 
short  interruption  of  the  heart's  action, 
insufficient  to  destroy  sensation,  voli- 
tion,. &c.  but  sufficient  to  interrupt  the 
circulation  in  the  brain  ? 

A  reasonable  inquiry  might  here  be 
made,  why  it  was  the  cessation  of  the 
heart's  action  was  so  prolonged?  for 
although  tbe  aorta  might  be  so  filled  as 
to  warn  the  heart  against  any  futile 
attempt  to  pour  forth  a  fresh  quantity  of 
blood,  yet  the  blood  must  be  flowing, 
and  the  engorgement  of  the  vessel 
would  be  quickly  relieved,  or  sufficiently 
so  to  have  allowed  the  heart  to  act,  be- 
.fore,  in  many  instances^  it  made,  any 
attempt.  The  following  exjplanation 
appears  to  me  satisfactory  :-*-The  heart, 
although  it  posaeises  an  irritability  in 
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itself,  by  which  it  can  act  indepen- 
dent of  any  other  orfj^an  or  system,  yet  it 
is  found  to  be  greatly  under  tne  influence 
ef  the  brain  and  nervous  system.  When 
the  heart  was  compelled  by  necessity  to 
withhold  its  effbrts,  and  the  necessary 
suspension  was  too  long  to  be  com- 
patible with  the  performance  of  the 
functions  of  the  brain,  a  state  equivalent 
to  fainting  was  produced  ;  under  such 
condition,  the  heart  would  not  receive 
that  supply  of  nervous  energy  necessary 
to  its  proper  function,  and  the  interval 
was  therefore  prolonj^ed.  Although 
a  state  equivalent  to  fainting  was  pro- 
duced, yet  the  phenomena  accompany- 
ing that  state  were  very  different  to 
those  attendant  upon  ordinary  fainting. 
In  fainting,  the  heart  generally  be- 
comes gradually  feeble  in  its  action; 
in  the  present  case  there  was  sudden 
cessation  of  its  action :  in  fainting,  the 
respiration  generally  keeps  pace  with 
the  feeble  circulation,  being  sometimes 
scarcely  perceptible,  and  accompanied' 
with  an  occasional  sigh.  In  the  pre- 
sent case  there  was  no  correspondence 
between  the  respiration  and  circulation, 
for  although  the  heart  had  ceased  to  act, 
the  respiration  was  continued,  and  with 
increased  quickness  and  labour.  In 
fainting,  the  establishment  of  the  circu- 
lation IS  gradual  and  progressive,  but  in 
the  present  case  it  was  as  sudden  as  it 
was  interrupted.  The  condition  of  the 
lungs  fully  corroborates  this  account; 
for  of  all  the  parts  which  constitute  the 
grand  mechanism  of  the  human  body, 
none  which  underwent  inspection 
was  found  free  of  an  engorged  con- 
dition  but  the  lungs ;  and  these,  as  I 
have  Btated  in  the  report,  were  as  per- 
fect a  specimen  of  healthy  struckire  as 
could  possibly  have  been  selected. 

But  we  cannot  conclude  without  con- 
templatinfic  still  further  the  adapting 
•  powers  of  nature  to  the  various  trving 
and  perplexing  circumstances  which  at- 
tend her  operations.  To  suppose  for  a 
moment,  in  the  present  case,  she  had 
taken  an  opposite  course  to  the  one  she 
has  adopted — that  instead  of  the  slow^ 
action  of  the  heart  adapted  to  the  escape 
of  blood  from  the  vessel,  and  the  occa- 
sional  interruption  to  this  action  to  al- 
low of  an  escape  under  an  unnatural 
and  over-distended  state-^the  action  of 
the  heart  had  been  rapid  and  viflporous, 
and  without  any  cessation,  quickening 
the  motion  of  the  blood,  urging  its 
escape  through  canals  whose  calibres 


were  lessened,  whose  coats  were  an* 
yielding,  and  whose  strength  was  un- 
equal to  support  the  rapid  and  vigorous 
strokes  of  so  powerful  an  orphan ;  such 
a  condition  might  have  been  supported 
A>r  a  brief  space  of  time,  but  it  must 
quickly  have  terminated.  The  evil 
under  the  present  condition  was  great, 
but  it  existed  for  several  years,  and  life 
was  prolonged  to  the  not  youthful  term 
of  70.  The  evil  under  the  opposite  con- 
dition would  have  been  greater,  and  the 
almost  inevitable  result  must  have  been 
laceration  of  some  important  artery, 
bringing  his  existence  to  a  rapid  and 
fatal  end. 

This,  then,  is  the  view  which  I  have 
ventured  to  offer  upon  this  interesting* 
case.  The  pathological  condition  net. 
ther  suggests  nor  warrants,  1  conceive, 
any  other ;  but  it  would  afford  me  no 
small  gratification  if  the  phenomena 
which  characterized  this  case  could  be 
explained  in  accordance  with  the  mor* 
biJ  condition  of  the  several  orgaus  by 
any  other  view.  A  point  of  physiolo- 
gical interest  may  yet,  perhaps,  not  un. 
fairly  be  deduced  from  it.  It  has  long- 
been  a  question  among  physiologists, 
whether  the  capillaries  have  the  power 
of  circulating  tne  blood  independent  of 
the  heart's  action  f  and  this  question  is, 
I  believe,  not  yet  determined.  Now,  in 
the  long  suspension  of  the  heart's  action 
in  this  case,  did  the  blood  circulate  onljr 
by  the  impulse  it  received  from  the 
heart,  or  was  it  carried  on  by  any  power 
on  the  part  of  the  capillary  vessels? 


MEDICAL  EDUCATION. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 

Sir, 
One  part  of  your  excellent  editorial 
remarks  on  the  best  mode  of  conduct- 
ing medical  studies,  contained  in  the 
Gazette  of  last  Saturday,  seems  to 
have  been  written  under  an  erroneous 
impression;  and  I  therefore  take  the 
liberty  of  calling  your  attention  to  the 
subject,  in  the  hope  that,  at  your  earliest 
convenience,  you  will  notice  it  a^^n. 

In  speaking  of  the  choice  given  to 
stttdente  by  the  Apothecaries'  Society  of 
attending  botanical  lectures  «t7A#r  dar- 
ing the  Jirst  or  second  summer  of  their 
studies,  you  recommend  them  to  do  so 
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in  tbc  firtt^  "  because  in  the  second 
summer  Uiev  will  be  occupied  bj  mid- 
wifery^  with  the  disease*  of  women  and 
children^  forensic  medicine,  and  the 
medical  practice  ofan  hospital."  Af^ain, 
jou  say  **  the  practice  of  midwifery, 
which  the  student  will  attend  duringr 
his  second  summer  and  third  winter 
session,  is  in  one  respect  better  taujfht," 
See.  &c.  The  manner  in  which  these 
remarks  are  put  will  necessarily  lead 
your  readers  to  believe  that  the  Apo- 
ibecaries*  Society  require  the  obstetric 
class  to  be  attended  during  the  periods 
which  you  mention.  Such,  however,  is 
not  the  case,  as  you  will  find  bv  refer- 
ring- to  their  regulations  published  last 
month.  It  is  there  stated  that  two 
■courses  of  midwifery  roust  be  attended 
in  separate  sessions,  subsequently  to  the 
termination  of  the  first  summer  session; 
and  consequently  it  is  lefl  to  the  stu- 
dent's discretion  whether  he  shall  attend 
this  branch  during  the  two  last  wintei-s, 
or  duriug  either  of  them  and  the  inter- 
▼ening  summer. 

Now,  sir,  with  this  choice  before  bim, 
it  appears  to  me  that  it  will  be  much  for 
the  student's  advantage  to  attend  the 
required  courses  of  theoretical  instruc- 
tion during  the  two  last  winters^  and 
derote  the  intervening  summer,  as  far 
as  midwilbry  is  concerned,  to  gaining 
practical  information,  by  talking  charge 
of  cases  of  labour.  -  The  following  are 
among  my  reasons  for  this  opinion  :— 

Every  body  will  acknowledge  that  a 
student  should  not  be  entrusted  with 
the  care  of  obstetric  cases  until  he  has 
attended  at  least  the  whole  of  one 
course  of  instmction.  By  deferring  his 
attendance,  then,  till  the  second  summer, 
lie  has  only  the  last  winter  session  left 
in  which  to  apply  himself  to  this  indis- 
pensable part  or  his  duties.  In  this 
session  more  is  required  of  him  than  in 
any  of  the  former,  and  his  time  is  con- 
sequently more  taken  up.  Besides,  he 
must  devote  as  many  hours  as  he  can 
spare  from  the  class-rooms  and  hospital 
wards,  to  preparing  himself  for  the  exa- 
minations he  will  have  to  undergo  in 
the  ensuing  spring.  It  is  reasonable, 
therefore,  to  suppose  that  he  will  ne- 
gleet  the  opportunities  offered  him  of 
making  himself  practically  acquainted 
with  the  obstetric  science,  or  will  only 
attend  a  sufficient  number  of  cases  to 
entide  him  to  a  certificate.  From  fif- 
teen  years*  experience  in  teaching,  I 
know  bow  difficult  it  is  to  persuade 
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pupils  to  take  charge  of  midwifery  pa<p 
tienls  during  the  last  winter  of  their 
pupilage;  and  how  frequently  —  nay, 
almost  universally,  the  time  occupied  in 
reading  up  for  their  approaching  exa- 
minations IS  brought  forward  as  an  ex- 
cuse for  this  neglect. 

Students  will  also  find  it  both  more 
pleasant,  as  well  as  more  convenient, 
to  devote  as  much  time  as  they  caa 
spare  tojpractical  midwifery,  in  the  sum- 
mcr,  for  then  the  nights  are  short,  the 
weather  generally  fair,  and  the  annoy- 
ance .of  attending  cases  by  no  means  so 
ereat.  It  is  certainly  desirable  that 
they  should  give  up  some  portion  of  the 
last  winter  to  this  auty  ;  but  it  is  even 
more  desirable  that  they  should  qualify 
themselves  for  it  before  the  commence- 
ment of  the  second  summer. 

Another  objection  to  their  attending 
midwifery  lectures  in  the  second  sum- 
mer is,  that  their  time  is  as  much,  if  not 
more,  occupied  during  that  session  than 
in  the  second  winter,  although  such 
does  not  appear  the  case  at  first  sight. 
They  will  have  forensic  medicine  to 
attend,  and  many  of  them  botany,  un- 
less they  have  attended  this  class,  at  a 
provincial  school;  because,  in  fact,  as 
the  Apothecaries'  Society  do  not  posi- 
tively require  any  certificates  of  attends 
ance  for  the  first  summer,  few  will  re- 
main here  during  it.  They  will  have 
to  attend  the  medical  practice,  of  an 
hospital,  most  of  them  will  be  attend- 
ing the  surfi^cal  ])ractice  at  the  same 
time,  and  tuey  will  be  twice  a  week 
drawn  away  to  Chelsea,  which  breaks 
up  the  wbofe  day.  Now  as  the  session 
only  comprises  three  months,  (half  the 
term  of  the  winter  session,)  and  as  the 
course  of  midwifery  lectures  is  required 
to  consist  of  sixty,  it  is  evident  (when 
we  consider  the  many  interruptions 
that  must  occur  in  this  particular  de- 
partment)  that  a  lecture  must  be  given 
at  least  five  times  a  week;  and  even 
this  arrangement  would  only  leave  six 
extra  days  for  -casualties.  The  proba- 
bility is,  that  however  well  the  teacher 
may  have  laid  his  plans,  on  one  day 
in  the  week  he  will  find  himself  address- 
ing empty  benches,  his  pupils  being  at 
the  Botanical  Gardens.  It  may,  in- 
deed, be  answered,  that  the  Gardens 
shut  at  noon,  and  there  is  plenty  of 
time  for  the  students  to  return  ;  not  so 
if  the  lecturer  has  chosen  an  early  hour 
in  the  morning;  and  in  truth  I  have 
found  thaty  on  these  days,  little  is  at- 
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tended  to  by  the  students  afier  thetr 
Chelsea  jaunt. 

M^  recommendation  to  a  younj^  man 
entenng  the  profession  would  be,  to 
attend  as  macn  in  the  dissectingf.room 
and  class- rooms  as  he  possibly  can  dar- 
ing the  winter,  and  as  much  to  the 
practical  department  of  his  profession 
during  the  summer;  for  I  am  certain 
that  one  feels  much  less  inclination  to 
be  confined  to  the  close  air  of  a  lecture 
theatre  in  the  fine  sunny  days  of  sum- 
mer, than  in  the  close  disagreeable 
winter  weather ;  and  that  with  the  best 
resolutions  the  most  attentive  person  is 
often  inclined,  on  such  dars,  to  play 
the  truant.  It  was  so  witn  me  when 
I  was  a  student;  it  has  been  so  with 
my  summer  classes  always ;  the  feeling 
is  inseparable  from  the  buoyant  dispo- 
sition of  youth ;  and  if  we  preach  till 
doomsday  we  shall  not  correct  it. 
I  am  sir, 
Your  very  obedient  servant, 
Francis  H.  Ramsbotham. 

14,  New  Broad  Street, 
October  17Ui«  1888. 


EXOSTOSIS  OF  SCAPULA. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 

Sir, 
I BBG  to  transmit  to  you  tbe  following 
case  of  exostosis  from  the  anterior  sur- 
face of  the  scapula,  which,  from  its  ex- 
tremely rare  occurrence,  you  may  per- 
baps  think  worth  placing  upon  record 
in  your  journal.  So  far  as  I  am  aware 
the  case  is  unique.  Several  of  our  most 
experienced  hospital  surgeons  have  told 
me  that  they  have  never  had  occasion 
to  operate  for  a  similar  affection  so 
seated. 

John  Reid,  set.  13,  residing  at  No.  6, 
Warren  Street,  Tottenham  Court  Road, 
was  brought  to  me  the  latter  end  of 
June,  1838,  on  account  of  a  very  consi- 
derable projection  of  the  inferior  angle 
of  the  right  scapula,  attended  with  pain 
after  exertion,  loss  of  power,  and  di- 
minished  freedom  of  motion  in  the 
right  upper  extremity.  I  found  Uie  in- 
ferior angle  of  the  scapula  thrown  out 
from  the  ribs  nearly  two  inches  above 
its  level,  which  was  caused  by  a  tumor, 
the  size  of  a  large  walnut,  growing 
from  that  surface  of  the  scapula  next 
the  ribs«  near  its  inferior  angle,  andpro- 


jectiug  beyond  the  inferior  costs,  and 
nearly  as  far  as  the  base  of  this  bone ; 
so  that  two  sides  of  the  tumor  could  be 
felt,  but  tbe  rest  being  covered  by  the 
scapula,  one  could  only  judge  that  it 
was  an  exostosis  from  the  hardness  of 
the  projecting  portion,  and  from  its  nn- 
yielding  attachment  with  the  scapula. 
The  tumor  had  latterly  increased  in 
size,  and}  from  its  position  between  the 
scapula  and  ribs,  so  compressed  and 
ruboed  upon  the  soft  parts  lying  on  the 
latter,  that  the.patient  began  to  be  inca- 
pable of  following  his  occupation,  in 
which  he  was  frequently  obliged  to  lift 
and  carry  parcels  of  considerable  weight. 
On  Thursday,  Jul^  6lh,  1838,  I  one- 
rated  in  the  following  manner.  Arter 
reflecting  a  triangular  flap  of  integu- 
ment covering  the  infra-spinatus,  I  dis- 
sected the  border  of  tne  latissimus 
dorsi  from  off  the  inferior  angle  of  the 
scapula,  so  as  to  ffet  the  bone  from 
under  this  muscle.  The  humerus  being 
then  raised  to  the  patient's  head  so  as  to 
throw  out  from  the  thorax  the  inferior 
costa  of  tbe  scapula,  I  detached  from  it 
the  teres  major.  I  then  divided  close  to 
the  base  of  the  scapula  the  skater  part 
of  the  insertion  of  the  rhomboiaeus 
major,  and  with  it  the  corresponding 
portion  of  tbe  serratus  magnus.  I  now 
passed  my  fioger  beneath  the  scapula, 
to  feel  the  extent  of  the  tumor,  which 
had  made  its  way^ between  the  fibres 
of  the  subscapulans,  and  having  cnt 
across  the  infra-spinatus  down  to  the 
dorsum  of  the  scapula,  T  divided  with  a 
pair  of  Liston's  small-bone  forceps  tbe 
inferior  costa  of  the  scapula,  and  with  it 
part  of  the  subscapularis,  about  midway 
net  ween  the  infenor  angle  and  the  in- 
sertion of  the  long  head  of  the  triceps. 
I  then  with  the  forceps  cut  through  tbe 
base  of  the  scapula  towards  the  first 
division  of  the  bone,  and  by  bending 
the  tumor  backwards,  broke  tbe  inter- 
vening part  of  the  dorsum,  and  the  tumor 
being  held  onlj^  by  a  small  portion  of 
the  subscapularis,  was  immediately  de- 
tached by  a  stroke  of  the  scalpel.  There 
was  not  much  hemorrhage ;  I  tied  but 
three  arteries,  and  fastened  with  One 
stitch  the  cut  fibres  of  the  teres  major  to 
those  of  the  infra-spinatos,  and  in  like 
manner  to  the  same  muscle  I  fastened 
the  detached  portions  of  the  rfaomboideus 
major  and  serratus  magnus.  I  secured 
the  cut  edges  of  the  integuments  in  con- 
tact by  ^ye  stitches,  and  a  few  strips  of 
adhesive   plaster,    without    any   other 
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dressing.  On  the  following  daj  (Friday) 
the  p«tieut*8  pul«e  bad  risen  to  112,  bat 
otherwise  there  was  very  little  constitu- 
-tiooal  disturbance.  He  had  taken  an 
opiate  immediately  after  the  operation, 
and  I  now  ordered  him  some  calomel 
and  ialap,  and  as  he  complained  of  heat 
in  the  wound,  I  directed  that  linen 
dipped  in  cold  water  should  be  con- 
stantly applied  to  it,  at  least  until  he 
should  begin  to  feel  chilled. 

On  the  next  day  (Saturday)  I  found 
the  patient  almost  free  from  pain,  and 
withoat  the  least  constitutional  distur- 
bance, his  pulse  havinff  fallen  to  84. 
He  continued  doing* well;  there  seemed 
to  be  no  suppuration  except  in  the  course 
4if  the  ligatures  ;  and  eight  dajfs  after 
the  operation  he  walked  from  his  home 
io  my  residence,  a  distance  of  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile,  at  which  time  the 
wound  was  firmly  healed,  save  where  it 
had  gaped  between  the  stitches,  which 
parts  bad  only  to  cicatrize.  On  the 
30th  of  July  (three  weeks  and  a  half 
after  the  operation)  I  saw  the  patient : 
he  was  quite  well,  the  wound  being 
firmly  cicatrized  in  its  whole  line,  but 
his  right  upper  extremity  much  weak- 

.    F»rm  aad  DimMtiom  rf  a  Section  qfthe 
Exostodt* 


■  a,  the  dorsal  aspect  of  the  inferior  angle 
of  the  scapula. 

bf  a  continuation  of  the  cancellous  stme* 
tare  of  the  scapula  into  the  exostosis. 

ec,  a  firmer  osseaus  structure  without 
,eanoeUi. 

d  c(  d,  a  thick  layer  of  cartilage,  which 
covered  the  whole  of  the  exostosis,  and 
wbich  was  as  hard  and  compact  as  articu- 
lar cartilage. 


ened.  Between  nine  and  ten  weeks 
after  the  operation  I  again  saw  him. 
He  was  free  from  pain,  and  his  right 
arm  had  become  as  strong  as  the  other, 
and  possessed  the  same  extent  and  ^e- 
dom  of  motion;  so  far,  that  for  two 
weeks  past  he  had  resumed  his  former 
occupation. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  sir. 
Your  obedient  servant, 

Wm.  Beaumont. 
47,  Beroera  Street,  Oct.  17,  1838. 


DELIRIUM  TREMENS. 

To  the  Editor  qf  the  Medical  Gazette. 

Sir, 
Should  you  consider  the  following  case 
worthy  uf  insertion  in  yodr  valuable 
journal,  you  will  greatly  obligee. 
Your  obeaient  servant, 

William  G^rlike. 

42,  Theobald's  Boad. 

Delirium  Tremens  treated  with  Tartar 
Emetic  and  Opium, 
I  was  desired  at  six  o'clock  on  the 
evening  of  the  25th  of  September,  1838, 

to  see  Mrs. ,  set.  38,  who  had  early 

on  the  same  morning  lost  her  father, 
upon  whom  she  had  been  in  continual 
attendance  for  the  last  three  weeks,  and 
in  consequence  had  received  but  little 
rest.  The  following  symptoms  pre- 
sented themselves.  WalKing  about  the 
room  in  great  nervous  excitement,  and 
requiring  strong  force  to  prevent  her 
leaving  it,  incoberent  talking,  convul- 
sive soobing,  fixed  stare  of  the  eyes, 
conjunctiva  injected,  pupils  natural, 
pulse  small  and  weak,  skin  hot,  and 
great  thirst,  coupled  with  complete 
wakefulness. 
fit  Tr.  Opii  3j. ;  Tr.  Lavand.  Comp  3j. ; 

Spt.   Ammon.   Aromat.  5j.;    Mist. 

Camphore  5v.    M.  ft  Haust.  statim 

snmend.    I  ordered  her  to  be  put  to 

bed. 

8  o'clock  same  evening.— Has  been 
to  bed. 

9»  Tr.  Opii  5iv.  Spt.  Ammon.  Aromat. 
xlj. ;  AonsB  |v.  M.  ft.  Mistor.  Cap. 
Cooh.  Biagn.;  omni  hora.  Cold  ap- 
plications to  the  head. 


12  o'clock. — No  improvement  J  dis- 
tressing sickness;  every  thing  ejected 
as  soon  as  taken ;  misukes  every  oHe 
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for    her  father,  and  fancies   him  still 
ali?e.     Previous  to  this  last  visit  I  con- 
sulted with  my  friend  Mr.  Larkius,  who 
advised  the  following  to  be  given. 
^  Tr.  Opii.5ij.i  Antim.  Pot.  Tart  gr.  j. ; 

Mistur.  Camphora9,S^88.;  M.ft.Mist. 

Cap.    Coch.    Magnum,  omni   horn. 

Continue  cold  applications    to   the 

head. 

26th,  0  A.M. — Violent  headache,  sick- 
ness j  vomiting,  and  other  symptoms, 
continue  unabated.  One  dose  of  the 
last  medicine  had  only  been  given,  from 
the  attendants  fearing  it  had  kept  up 
the  sickness.  I  ordered  it  to  be  given 
regularljr  every  hour. 

12  A.M.— Has  token  the  medicine 
regularly ;  sickness  very  much^  abated  j 
remained  quiet  for  about  ten  minutes. 

27th,  4  P.M.— -Slept  soundly  from 
three  o'clock  yesterday  aflemoon  till 
to-day,  when  she  was  awoke  by  noises 
in  the  adjoining  apartment,  but  had  not 
a^ain  slept.  The  medicine  had  been 
given  every  hour  from  the  time  she 
awoke;  had  token  some  porter;  talks 
much  more  rationally,  yet  thinks  her  fa- 
ther alive ;  no  sickness^  pulse  soft  and 
natural,  bowels  confiued. 

Continue  cold  applications  to  the  head, 
and  mixture.     Allowed  beef  tea. 

28th.— Slept  all  the  night;  quite 
composed;  tolks  rationally  on  all  sub- 
jects save  her  father,  under  which  delu- 
sion she  still  continues.  Bowels  beinjif 
confined,  ordered  some  aperient  medi- 
cine ;  mixture  continued,  out  in  smaller 
doses. 

29th.-<-Rather  restless. with  headache; 
has  not  mentioned  her  father.  Cold  to 
the  head,  and  the  following  draught 
every  six  hours  :— 

fi  MorphiiB  Hydrochlor.  gr.  i ;  Tr.  La- 
vand.  Co.  3j. ;  Aqnas  3xj.  M.  ft. 
haast. 

SOth.— Slept  all  night,  and  continued 
quiet  till  one  o'clock,  when  her  father's 
body  was  removed,  the  noise  of  which 
disturbed  her.  Ordered  no  medicine. 
Wine  allowed. 

8  P.M.,  same  da^. — About  an  hour 
previous  to  this  visit  she  was  lying 
rather  more  composed,  whem  she  sud- 
denly sUrted  up,  with  the  exclamation, 
"  I  remember  all !"  from  which  time 
she  has  continued  perfectly  conscious  of 
her  father's  death. 

Oct.  1st. — Much  better;  great  pros- 
tration of  strength  ;  tongue  furred  and 
moist  $  pulse  hardly  perceptible. 


R  QuinflBDisnlph.gr.  j.;  8r.  Aurantii, 
39S. ;  Aquie  S-  AI.  ft.  hanst  snmend. 
ter  die. 

2nd.— Much  better.  Continue  me- 
dicine. 

4th. — Convalescent. 

Observations.— In  presenting  this 
case  to  the  notice  of  the  profession,  my 
object  has  been  to  point  out  a^medy, 
or  rather  a  conjunction  of  remedies, 
which  are  not  generally  used  in  this  af- 
fection. I  of  course  allude  to  the  tar- 
tar emetic  and  opium,  a  plan  for  which 
we  are  solely,  I  oelieve,  indebted  to  that 
experienced  physician,  Dr.  Graves,  of 
Dublin,  who  has  strongly  inculcated 
this  practice.  It  may  be  objected  by 
many,  that  had  the  opium  been  con- 
tinued alone  it  might  have  produced,  or 
perhaps  did  produce,  the  beneficial  ef- 
fects 1  am  inclined  to  attribute  to  both  ; 
but  it  is  fair  to  argue,  that  if  the  opium 
had  (from  the  necessarily  large  quan- 
tities given)  had  the  desired  effect,  it 
must  have  shown  itself  earlier ;  for  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  no  less 
than  fiYe  drachms  of  laudanum  bad 
been  given  to  a  person  totally  unaccus- 
tomed to  stimuli,  in  the  short  space  of 
six  hours,  while  no  improvement  actu- 
ally took  place  till  the  tartor  emetic  and 
opium  had  been  regularly  administered. 
It  is  also  worthy  of  remark,  that  when 
the  patient  was  getting  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  above  remedy,  the  sick- 
ness was  much  relieved. 


VACCINATION. 


To  the  Editor  qf  the  Medical  Gazette. 

Sir, 
Thb  interest  excited  by  the  papers 
which  have  lately  appeared  in  the 
Medical  Gazette,  on  the  subject  of 
Vaccination,  induces  me  to  think  that 
you  may  not  deem  tlie  following  com- 
munication unworthy  of  insertion  : — 

Within  the  last  three  years  I  have 
twice  tried  reputed  vaccine  matter  token 
directly  from  the  cow.  The  first  was 
sent  by  a  surgeon  at  Cricklade,  to  a 
physician  practising  in  this  town.  The 
second  was  token  by  a  surgeon  here, 
with  his  own  hand.  They  both  failed, 
and  the  failure  must  be  attributed  to 
some  imperfection  of  the  lymph,  since, 
in  both  instances,  several  other  practi- 
tioners  used  matter  from  the  same  source, 
unsuccessfully. 
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About  tbe  middle  of  last  iDonth  I  re- 
ceived from  a  retired  surgeon  residing 
here,  three  points  (which  were  sent  him 
by  a  most  respectable  practitioner  at 
Berkeljey)  charged  with  lymph  two  re- 
moves  from  the  cow,  and  taken  from  a 
T(Bry  bealthj  child.  Lest  I  should  ex- 
pend my  ^hole  stock  on  an  unpropitious 
subject,  I  selected  three  healthy  cbil- 
dren,  and  appropriated  a  point  to  each. 
No.  1  did  not  take  at  all.  I.  saw  No.  3 
at  dusk  on  the  evening  of  the  eighth 
day,  when  there  was  but  one  small  im- 
perfect vesicle,  which  I  pronounced  to 
oe  unsatisfactory,  and  said  I  would  re- 
vaccinate  the  child  in  a  few  days.  I 
went  on  the  fourteenth  day,  and  found 
the  pustule  advanced  to  the  stage  which 
it  usually  attains  on  the  tenth,  and 
wbicb  would  at  that  time  be  deemed 
satisfactory.  The  mother  was  satisfied 
with  it,  and  would  not  permit  re-vacci- 
nation. I  vaccinated  No.  3,  Mary  Jones, 
8Bt  10  weeks,  on  September  19th2  who 
bad  three  small  vesicles  on  the  eighth 
day,  not  moro  mature  than  is  ordinarily 
seen  on  the  seventh,  and  containing 
very  little  lymph.  From  one  vesicle  I 
vaccinat&d  Fanny  Molesworth;  and 
being  promised  by  tbe  mother  to  come 
on  the  morrow  (who,  however,  failed  to 
do  so),  I  took  no  lymph  on  glasses  or 
points.  Fanny  Molesworth,  eet.  10 
weeks,  was  vaccinated  Sept.  26;  h^id 
two  fine  vesicles  on  Oct.  4,  from  one  of 
which  I  vaccinated  —  Scott,  »t.  8 
months,  and  Josiafa  Lewis,  »t.  7  weeks. 
The  latter  did  not  take ;  the  former  had 
three  fiue  vesicles,  from  one  of  which  I 
was  permitted  to  charge  two  glasses. 
From  one  glass  I  vaccinated,  Oct  15, 
Theopbilus  Cook,  st.  3  months,  and 
foana  three  fine  vesicles  this  rooming, 
two  of  which  furnished  sufficient  matter 
for  Gve  glasses.  From  the  other,  — — 
Browne,  cet.  14  weeks,  "was  vaccinated 
Oct.  13 ;  two  fine  vesicles  were  the  re- 
sult, from  one  of  which  I  charged  three 
glasses  on  the  21st,  and  used  one  this 
morning,  so  that  I  can  now  afford  to 
supply  mj  neighbours  who  may  wish  to 
try  this  recent  stock.  On  October  I6th 
I  was  sent  for  to  see  Fanny  Moles- 
worth, on  account  of  the  bad  appearance 
of  the  pocks.  On  the  I6th  they  got 
worse,  presenting  "  deep  circular  cavi- 
ties" (see  Mr.  Estlin's  second  letter), 
and  I  was  politely  requested  (if  it  would 
at  all  relieve  my  miinl)  to  call  in  a  phy- 
sician, which  I  chose  to  decline.  They 
are  now  well. 


The  vesicles  have  in  general  been 
more  retarded  than  usual,  and  hardly  so 
fine  as  those  which  I  ordinarily  ob- 
served during  the  last  spring;  and  I 
have  beard  several  surrounding  practi- 
tioners assert  that  the  matter  kindly 
furnished  by  Dr.  Gregory  to  the  Pro- 
vincial Medical  and  Surgical  Associa- 
tion, produced  no  finer  vesicles  than 
those  which  they  have  long  been  in  the 
habit  of  seeing.  I  wish  that  some  one 
with  more  extensive  opportunities  than 
I  have  would  note  the  varieties  as  to 
time,  course,  size,  and  perfection,  of  the 
vesicles,  induced  by  the  quantity  of 
matter  introduced,  tne  mode  of  intro- 
duction, and  the  state  of  the  weathen 
I  am,  sir, 
Your  obedient  servant, 
Henry  Coles. 
Cheltenham,  Oct.  28rd,  1888. 


MEDICAL  GAZETTE. 

Saturday,  October  27,  1838. 


**  Licet  omnibus,  licet  etlam  mlhl,  dlfntUtcn 
jtrti»  Mediem  taerl  \  poteetas  modo  Tenlendl  ia 
pubUcum  sit,  dicendlperlculam  oon  recuao." 

Cegibo* 


THE  MANAGEMENT  OF  MAD- 
HOUSES. 
In  our  last  article  on  this  subject  (Oct.  6) 
we  ventured  to  hope  that  matters  were 
not  quite  so  ill  manag'ed  as  Dr.  Crowther 
represents  them  to  be  even  in  asylums 
enjoying  a  good  repute ;  yet  if  we  believe 
the  evidence  lately  adduced  at  a  coro- 
ner's inquest  in  Hampshire  *,  it  would 
seem  that  Dr.  CrowtheHs  censure  errs 
on  the  side  of  mildness,  and  that  mad- 
houses have  returned  to  the  state  de- 
picted in  the  Parliamentary  Reports  of 
1815.  Tbe  hiquest,  which  lasted  five 
days,  was  held  upon  the  body  of  Mary 
Ann  Strong,  a  pauper  lunatic  confined 
in  Mrs.  Middleton's  asylum  at  Grove 
Place,  about  four  miles  from  Southamp- 
ton. The  deceased  had  been  removed 
from  the  asylum,  and  died  six  days 
afterwards,  in  consequence,  as  was  sup- 

*  Time«  of  Oclobei  Idt^    From  the  Hunpthlre 
Independent* 
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poBed,  of  the  treatment 'which  she  had 
received  there. 

Maij  Ann  Sturd/,  the  first  witness^ 
deposed  that  on  Friday,  the  28th  of  Sep- 
tember, the  deceased  was  brouj^ht  home 
in  a  Tiolent  state,  with  hruises  on  the 
face,  neck,  and  back — "  from  the  poll  of 
her  neck  to  nearly  the  bottom  of  her 
back  was  quite  black."  On  the  Satur- 
day evening^  she  was  secured  with  a 
rope,  and  on  Sunday  with  a  strait  waist- 
coat, but  had  no  medical  attendance 
while  the  witness  was  with  her. 

Frances  Sturdy  deposed  to  having^ 
seen  the  deceased  on  the  29th  of  Sep- 
tember, when  she  was  sent  for  to  attend 
her;  she  remained  with  the  deceased 
till  her  death.  Mrs.  Strong  said  to  the 
witness,  when  she  washed  her  on  the 
90th,  *'  I  hope  you  are  not  going  to 
wash  me  with  a  birch-broom,  and  throw 
a  pail  of  water  over  me." 

Mr.  £.  Shaken,  brother  of  the  de- 
ceased, stated  that  he  had  applied  to  the 
Board  of  Guardians  on  the  20th  of  Sep- 
tember, to  have  his  sister  removed  from 
Grore  Place,  where  she  had  been  about 
three  months.  He  did  this  on  account 
of  information  which  he  had  received  as 
to  her  treatment  there.  Some  prelimi- 
najies  had  to  be  settled,  and  he  saw  the 
Board  of  Guardians  again  on  the  27th, 
when  the  final  arrangements  were  made. 

Mrs.  Willis,  who  had  been  confined 
in  the  asylum  at  the  same  time  as  Mrs. 
Strong,  deposed  to  the  treatment  to 
which  the  latter  was  subjected.  She 
had  seen  her  standing  in  the  middle  of 
the  yard  entirely  naked,  and  washed  by 
a  nurse  named  Caroline  Sellens;  the 
water  being  thrown  upon  her  from 
a  backet  **  She  was  driven  down  stairs 
from  her  bed-room  into  the  yard,  quite 
naked,  where  cold  water  was  thrown 
over  her,  and  aderwards  she  was  driven 
into  the  straw-house  in  that  state ;  it 
was  Caroline  Sellens  who  drove  her  and 
struck  her  several  times :  she  repeated 
the  blows  all  the  way  down  stairs,  and 


again  repeated  them  in  the  yard ;  she 
was  quite  naked  all  the  time,  and  the 
blows  were  chiefly  upon  her  back ;  this 
particular  beating  occurred  about  two 
months  before  I  left  the  asylum,  as 
nearly  as  I  can  recollect ;  I  have  seen 
Mrs  Strong  beaten  after  the  time  I 
have  been  describing ;  it  was  continued 
almost  daily  until  the  time  that  I  left" 
Some  discussion  took  place  between 
two  of  the  attomies  attending  the  in- 
quest, on  the  admissibility  of  this  wit- 
ness's evidence,  as  she  was  insane  in. 
presumption  of  law  at  the  period  when 
these  events  happened.  To  this  it  was 
answered,  that  in  lucid  intervals  luna-. 
ties  were  held  to  be  legally  competent 
and  responsible  agents.  The  witness, 
in  fact,  was  actually  entrusted  with  the 
keys  of  the  outer  gate  for  some  months, 
and  seems,  therefore,  to  have  had  more 
than  lucid  intervals.  Among  her  ordi- 
nary duties  she  had  to  dress  a  young 
woman  named  Emma  Francis,  who  was 
very  violent.  The  witness,  who  had  left 
the  room,  was  now  recalled,  her  evi- 
dence being  admitted  under  protest,  and 
she  immediately  recollected  the  last 
words  she  had  uttered,  which,  as  Ham- 
let says,  ''  madness  would  gambol 
from."  Several  of  the  jury,  indeed, 
expressed  their  opinion  that  she  was  as 
competent  to  give  evidence  as  any  per- 
son in  the  room ;  but  it  remains  to  be 
seen,  if  the  case  should  be  carried  into 
another  conrt^  whether  it  can  be  legally 
proved  that  she  was  in  a  lucid  interval 
when  entrusted  with  the  keys.  This 
doubt  applies  to  another  important  wit- 
ness,Mrs.Fanny  Smith,who  likewise  saw 
the  treatment  inflicted  on  the  deceased ; 
these  being,  indeed,  the  only  witnesses 
who  did  see  it.  Mrs.  Strong  having 
been  visited  by  Mrs.  Shakell,  her  sister- 
in-law,  had  revealed  some  of  the  secrets 
of  her  prison-house  (as  appears  from 
the  evidence  of  the  latter),  on  which, 
says  Mrs.  F.  Smith,  **  Sellens  told  Mn. 
Strong  that  she  should  be  stripped  stark 
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naked,  atid  t^nt  to  t>ed  without  supper, 
for  tellingr  *  tbey  lies  to  Mrs.  Sbakell :' 
that  eyeninjif  witness  saw  her  stripped 
naked,  and  sent  up  without  supper. 
Witness  saw  that,  and  heard  the 
screeches  after  she  was  up  stairs.'' 

This  witness  frequently  saw  the  de- 
ceased beaten  with  a  stick,  but  did  not 
dare  to  mention  it ;  "  if  she  had,  she 
should  haye  been  serred  so  herself." 

The  next  witness  was  Dr.  Henry 
Clark,  surg-eon  to  the  g'uardians  of  the 
poor,  who  confessed  that  neither  a  luna- 
tic, nor  a  person  in  a  lucid  interral, 
oug^bt  to  bare  charge  of  the  keys  of  the 
outer  gates  of  a  lunatic  asylum ;  that  a 
patient  in  delicate  health  ought  not  to 
be  exposed,  undressed,  in  the  open  air 
for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  with  a  bucket 
of  water  thrown  over  her,  &c. ;  in 
short,  be  made  a  number  of  admissions 
▼ery  nnfaToarable  to  Grove  Place,  if  the 
prerious  evidence  be  true. 

Mr.  C.  Fowler,  a  surgeon,  gave  an 
account  of  the  post-mortem  appear- 
ances. The  back,-tliighs,  and  legs,  had 
numerous  discolorations  caused  by  ex- 
ternal violence ;  **  the  darker  coloured 
appearances  on  the  back  he  belicTed  to 
arise  from  the  gravitation  of  the  blood 
after  death,  and  consequent  upon  death ; 
did  not  attribute  the  whole  of  the  dis- 
coloration of  that  part  of  the  body  to 
the  same  cause."  There  was  some  opa- 
city in  the  superior  longitudinal  sinus, 
and  more  fluid  than  usual  in  the  lateral 
ventricle.  The  right  ventricle  of  the 
heart  was  dilated,  and  its  walls  very 
thin ;  there  was  a  strong  adhesion  be- 
tween the  pleura  pulmonalis  and  cos- 
talis.  The  intestines  were  greatly  dis- 
tendied,  particularly  the  larger  ones. 
Mr,  Fowler  wi&s  of  opinion  that  the 
death  of  Mrs.  Strong  depended  on  these 
appearances,  though  in  another  person 
they  might  have  been  compatible  with 
life.  This  opinion,  though  at  first  sight 
paradoxical,  is  by  no  means  indefensi- 
ble ;  thus,  for  example,  an  organic  dis- 


ease of  the  heart  may  extinguish  life  in 
one  patient,  while  another  lives  on 
though  oppressed  by  a  higher  degree  of 
the  same  malady. 

Soon  afterwards  we  have  the  evidence 
of  a  witness  said  to  be  recalled^  but 
not  mentioned  before,  by  name  Frances 
Ryder.  This  is  apparently  the  person 
before  called  Frances  Sturdy.  She 
mentioned  her  having  administered 
jalap  and  salts  to  the  deceased  without 
efiect,  after  her  removal  from  Grove 
Place,  and  said  that  she  did  not  think 
there  was  any  occasion  to  call  in  me- 
dical assistance. 

Mr.  Thomas  Simpson,  the  surgeon 
of  Grove  Place  Asjlum,  deposed  to 
Mary  Ann  Strong  having  been  admitted  ' 
on  the  lltb  of  June.  He  examined 
her  person  within  an  hour  or  two  of ' 
her  admission,^^  and  found  maiics  of 
violence  on  her  back,  extending  from 
the  lower  part  to  nearly  as  high  as  be- 
tween  the  shoulders.  He  also  bore 
witness  to  the  violence  with  which  the 
deceased  struggled  out  of  her  strait 
waistcoat,  threw  herself  on  the  floor, 
and  shifted  one  of  the  straps  of  the 
leather  sleeve  which  she  afterwards 
wore,  so  as  to  injureher  neck.  He 
never  saw  any  violence  used  towards 
Mrs.  Strong,  either  by  beating  her  with 
a  stick,  or  otherwise ;  and  neither  she, 
nor  any  one  for  her,  ever  complained 
to  him  of  ill  nsage.  Hence  his  evi* 
dence  went  to  show,  not  only  that  Mrs. 
Strong  came  into  the  asylum  covered 
with  bruises,  hut  that  from  her'violence 
while  residing  there,  these  bruises  were 
renewed.  The  certificate  for  her  ad- 
mission was  signed  on  the  5th  of  May, 
but  she  was  not  admitted  till  the  Uth 
of  June.  This  seems  strange.  Con- 
cerning the  two  principal  witnesses, 
he  was  of  opinion  that  Mrs.  Willis  was 
insane  during  her  residence  in  the  asy- 
lum, and  had  not  perfectly  recovered 
when  she  left  it  on  the '4th  or  6th  of 
August ;    and  that  Mra.  Smith   was 
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insane^  but  was  rather  better  on  the  28th 
of  September,  when  she  lefl  the  asjlutn, 
^  than  when  she  was  there. 

The  coroner,  previously  to  delivering 
his  charge  to  the  jurj,  read  them  a 
letter  which  he  had  just  received  from 
Mrs.  Middleton,  addressed  to  himself 
and  the  jury,  stating  that  she  had  dis- 
charged Mrs,  Rose  and  Caroline  Sel- 
lens  from  the  asylum ;  though  from  the 
inquiries  she  had  made,  she  believed 
them  to  be  innocent  of  the  charges 
brooght  against  them.  The  verdict  of 
the  jury  was, "  The  jury  are  of  opinion, 
that  the  death  of  the  said  Mary  Ann 
Strong  was  occasioned  by  natural  causes, 
accelerated  by  the  ill  treatment  she  ex- 
perienced from  the  two  nurses,  Mrs. 
Rose  and  Caroline  Sellens,  during  her 
confinement  in  Grove  Place  Lunatic 
Asylum." 

We  can  scarcely  venture  to  offer  a 
positive  opinion  on  this  perplexing  case, 
and  would  hardly  wish  to  do  so,  as  it 
may  probably  be  again  mooted  in  a 
criminal  court.  Were  the  chief  wit- 
nesses, Willis  and  Smith,  really,  or  no- 
minally, insane  during  the  latter  part  of 
their  residence  at  Grove  Place?  If 
the  former,  and  we  admit  their  evidence, 
the  nurses  were  injured  persons  ;  if  the 
latter,  and  we  reject  it,  guilt  will  escape 
its  due  punishment.  The  truth  is,  that 
the  difficulty  of  admitting  the  evidence 
of  the  insane  against  their  keepers,  is  like 
that  of  admitting  the  evidence  of  blacks 
against  whites  in  slave  colonies.  If  the 
evidence  is  freely  admitted,  no  white  is 
safe  ;  if  entirely  rejected,  no  black. 
And  just  as  a  man,  in  spite  of  his  ebony 
skin,  may  be  an  honest  witness,  so  a 
person  confined  in  an  asylum  may,  in 
spite  of  some  eccentricities,  be  a  calm 
and  competent  observer  of  all  that  is 
going  on  around  him.  As  for  the  sur- 
geon of  such  an  establishment,  his  ne- 
gative evidence,  his  not  seeing,  cannot 
go  for  much— the  masters  of  a  public 
school  do  not  see  the  tyranny  practised 


by  the  big  boys  upon  the  fags.  Even 
if  the  task  of  superintendence  were 
more  easy,  it  would  be  in  vain,  we  fear, 
to,  expect  much  from  our  modem  guar- 
dians of  the  poor;  we  should  rather  be 
tempted  to  ask, 

Qnit  cnstodlet  Ipiot 
Cnstodet  f 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  points  in 
the  whole  evidence  is,  the  constant  ab- 
sence of  Mrs.  Middleton,  the  proprietress 
of  the  asylum.  Mrs.  Willis  never  saw 
her  at  all. 

What  will  Dr.  Crowther  say  to  all 
this,  and  what  remedy  will  he  propose? 
The  same,  we  suspect,  which  would  occur 
to  every  man  of  common  sense  and  ho- 
nesty. Let  a  public  asylum  be  built  in 
each  county  that  does  not  possess  one, 
so  that  indigent  lunatics  may  be  saved 
from  the  horrors  of  mismanaged  private 
establishments. 

We  return,  afUr  this  digression,  to 
the  consideration  of  Dr.  Crowther*s 
strictures  and  proposals.  There  is  no 
oflice  in  the  profession  so  diflicult  to 
fill,  he  says,  as  that  of  physician  to  a 
lunatic  asylum,  and  no  wonder,  if  it 
demands  half  the  qualifications  which 
he^  sets  forth.  There  are  three  classes 
of  physicians,  he  tells  us.  The  first, 
who  are  divided  into  several  sub- 
genera, are  your  routine  physicians. 
The  second  kind  consist  of  scientific 
physicians,  without  practical  tact,  who 
talk  learnedly  and  elegantly  on  every 
subject  connected  with  medicine,  but 
are  nonplussed  if  they  have  to  treat  a 
complicated  case.  The  third  kind  con- 
sist of  physicians  who  combine  every 
qualification,  and  who  are  admirably 
adapted  for  a  lunatic  asylum;  or,  we 
should  imagine,  for  anything  else. 
There  is  a  pleasant  story  of  a  lady,  who, 
being  in  want  of  a  governess,  wrote  to 
her  brother,  describing  the  varied  per- 
fections she  required,  and  requesting 
him  to  look  out  for  her.  He  replied 
that  he  had  long  been  in  search  of  such 
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a  persoD,  but  if  be  erer  Bhoold  be  lo 
fortanate  as  to  find  one^  be  intended  to 
make  ber,  not  bis  sister's  governess,  bat 
his  own  wife.  Xow,  if  sucb  a  pbysi- 
ciau  is  to  be  found  as  Dr.  Crowtber  re- 
quires, (and  at  a  moderate  salary  too), 
fi)r  a  lunatic  asylum,  we  sbould  reeom- 
mend  bim  straightway  to  repair  to 
London,  wbere  we  would  guarantee 
bim  a  practice  of  at  least  ten  thousand 
a  year.  Enougb— said  tbe  Prince  to 
Imlac— you  bave  convinced  me  tbat  no 
man  can  ever  be  a  poet ;  enougb,  Dr. 
Crowtber,  you  have  convinced  us  tbat 
no  man  can  ever  be  physician  to  a  lu- 
natic asylum.  Nevertheless,  the  at- 
tempt to  obtain  perfection  is  a  laudable 
one,  and  may  assist  in  procuring  tbe 
services  of  an  officer,  who,  though  many 
degrees  below  tbe  CrowtberiaB  stan- 
dard, might  still  be  a  man  of  great 
merit.  — — 

LONDON  UNIVERSITY. 

We  subjoin,  for  the  edification  of  the 
public,  toe  regulatioDS  which  4t  is  p^- 
posed  to  adopt  at  the  London  Universitjr, 
in  reference  to  granting  degrees  in  medi- 
cine. None  but  mere  theoiists  would  have 
indited  such  a  document ;  and  as  we  under- 
stand that  they  inrite  **  remarks,"  we  iball 
take  the  liberty  of  making  a  few  next  week. 

BBPOBT 
ow 
THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  FA- 
CULTY OF  MEDICINE 

ON  TUK 

Subjtet  rf  granting  Degrees  in  Medicine^ 

CANDinATBS  fur  Degrees  in  Medicine 
shall  be  reaaired  to  have  taken  a  Degree 
in  Arts  in  Uiis  University,  or  in  a  Univer- 
sity  the  Degrees  granted  by  vrbich  are  re- 
cognised by  the  Senate  of  this  University : 
or,  thgr  shall  be  required  to  have  nassed 
the  *  examination  in  Arts'  for  Medical 
Students,  conducted  by  the  Examiners  in 
Arts  of  Ibis  UniverBity. 

BXAMfNATION   IN   ARTS. 

The  examination  in  Arts  shall  take 
place  twice  a  year,  in  the  months  of  May 
and  October. 

Every  candidate,  at  least  fonrteen  days 
before  being  admitted  to  this  examination, 
shall  transmit  to  the  registrar  a  certificate 
showing  that  he  has  completed  his  seven- 
teenth year. 

A  fee  of  5L  shall  be  paid  before  exami. 


nation.    If  the  candidate  faU  to  pass  the 

examination,  the  fee  shall  be  returned  to 
him. 

The  examination  shall  be  conducted  liy 
means  of  printed  papers ;  bat  the  exami- 
ners shall  not  be  precluded  from  putting 
vivA  voce  questions  on  the  written  answers, 
when  these  appear  to  require  explanation. 
'  Candidates  for  this  examination  shall 
be  examined  in  the  following  subjects  :— 

Th*  Greek  and  Latin  languagee^—Oue 
Greek  and  one  Latin  subject,  of  a  speci- 
fied extent,  to  be  selected  one  year  nreri- 
ously  by  the  Committee  of  the  Faculty  of 
Arts  from  the  works  of  the  under-men- 
tioned authors :— Honwr,  one  book ;  -Xeno- 
phfiu,  one  book;  Virgilf  one  book  of  tbe 
Georgics,  or  the  sixth  book  of  tbe  ^oeid ; 
Horace,  one  book  of  the  Odes;  SalluU, 
The  Conspiracy  of  Cataline,  or  the  War 
with  Jugurtha ;  C^uar,  The  Civil  War,  or 
the  fifth  and  sixth  books  of  the  Gallic 
War ;  Livy,  one  book ;  Cuwro,  tbe  treatises 
De  Senectnte  and  De  Amiciti&,  or  two  of 
tbe  diorter  or  one  of  the  longer  orations.. 

The  gramnuUical  ttrueture  of  the  EngUth 


Frmeh  language  or  iK§  German  loiu. 


^Sory  ff»«i«figropfc«.—HistoiTof  Greece 
to  the  death  of  Alexander;  History  of 
Rome  to  the  death  of  Augustus;  Histoiy. 
of  England,  to  theefid  of  the  seventeenth 
century ;  the  outlines  of  ancient  and  mo- 
dem geography. 

Tbe  papers  in  classics  shall  consist  of 
passages  to  bvs  translated,  accompanied  by 
quesuons  in  grammar,  history,  and  geog- 

Pro'ficiency  in  English  composition  will 
be  judffed  of  by  the  style  of  the  answers 

Arithmetic  and  Jfeeftra.— The  ordinary 
rules  of  arithmetic ;  vulgar  and  decimal 
fractions ;  extraction  of  the  square  root ; 
addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  and 
division  of  algebraical  Quantities;  proper- 
lion;   arithmetical  and  geometrical  pro- 

Sression ;  simple  and  compound  interest ; 
iscount,  and  annuities  for  terms  of  years ; 
simple  and  quadratic  equations;  use  of 
IcMraritbms.  ,  , 

Gs(Hiietry.— The  first  book  of  Euclid; 
mensuration  of  surfaces  and  solids  of  the 
simpler  forms*  . 

JtfecAa]itr«.^Composition  and  resolution, 
of  forces;  the  mechanical  powers ;  centre 
of  gravity ;  general  laws  of  motion ;  mo- 
tion of  falling  bodies  in  free  space  and- 
down  inclined  planes. 

Hydrostatic*,  hydraulics^  and  pneumatics,^'' 
The  pressure  of  fluids  is  equally  diflfused, 
and  varies  with  the  depth ;  the  surface  of 
a  fluid  at  rest  is  horizontal ;  specific  gra- 
vity; a  floating  body  displaces  exactly  its 
Weight  of  the  fluid,  and  is  supported  as  if 
by  a  foice  equal  to  that  weight  pressing 
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upwards  where  the  centre  of  graTitir  of  the 
dieplaeed  fluid  if  restored  woold  be; 
weieht  and  pressnreof  the  atmosphere; 
the  oarometer  ;  theory  of  winds ;  tue  si- 
phon; common  pamp and  forcing  pomp; 
the  air  pump ;  the  diving-bell ;  the  steam- 
engine. 

ilcmueief.— Impulses  propagated  through 
the  air,  or  other  medium,  to  the  ear,  pro- 
duce the  sensation  of  sound ;  similar  im- 
pulses following  quicklj  at  equal  intenrals, 
are  heard  as  a  continuous  sound,  of  which 
the  pitch  depends  on  the  number  of  im. 
pulses  in  a  given  time  ;  such  impulses  re- 
fleeted  from  surfaces  constitute  echoes. 

Heat, — ^The  general  phenomena  of  radi- 
ation  and  conduction,  of  the  expansion  of 
bodies,  and  of  the  chauffes  firom  one  to 
another  of  the  solid,  liquid,  and  aeriform 
states;  the  thermometer;  temperature  of 
the  atmosphere ;  hysrometrical  condition 
of  the  atmosphere ;  theory  of  dew. 

EUetridhf  and  magnsCtim.— The  general 
facts. 

Optiei. — ^The  laws  of  refleetion  and  re- 
fraction ;  lenses ;  the  camera  obeeura ;  the 
telescope ;  the  microscope ;  the  eye  oonsi. 
dered  as  an  optical  instrument 

Auronomy, — The  apparent  motion  of  the 
heavens  round  the  earth;  the  apparent 
motion  of  the  sun  through  the  fixed  stars ; 
the  phenomena  of  eclipses ;  general  ar- 
rangement of  the  solar  system. 

KlemtnU  of  logic, 

EUmenti  if  moral  pkHhttqtky, 

No  candidate' shall  be  approved  by  the 
examiners  unless  be  show  a  competent 
knowledge  in  all  the  subjects  of  examina- 
tion. 

Candidates  who  have  matriculated  in 
Arts  will  be  exempted  fh>m  examination 
in  Greek  and  Latin,  in  history,  geog- 
raphy, and  mathematics,  and  shall  pay  a 
fee  of  only  SU 


D^ree  of  Bachelor  of  Medicine, 

Candidates  for  this  degree  shall  be  re- 
ouired  to  produce  certificates,  showing, 
tnat,  subsequently  to  having  taken  the  de- 
gree of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  or  to  bavin* 
passed  the  examination  in  arts  for  medicu 
students,  they  have  been  engaged  during 
four  years  In  the  study  of  medicine,  and 
have  attended  courses  of  instruction  on 
the  following  subjects,  and  of  the  extent 
here  specified,  at  one  or  more  medical  in- 
stitutions or  schools  recognised  by  this 
University:— 

Minimum  number  of  Uettaret  — Botany,  40; 
materia  medica  and  pharmacy,  80;  che- 
mistry, 80;  descriptive  anatomy,  100 1 
comparative  anatomy,  40 ;  physiology  and 
general  anatomy,  100 ;  general  pathology 
and  pathological  anatomy,  60  s  genenu 
therapeutics,  40;  principles  ana  practice 
of  medicine,  80 ;  principles  and  practice  of 
surgery,  ^;  midwifery  and  diseases  of 
women  and  infants,  50;  medical  juris- 
prudence, 40;  hygiene,  40;  practical  che- 
mistry, 30  lessons ;  practical  anatomy*  two 
winter  sessions ;  clinical  medicine  and  sur- 
gery, in  an  hospital,  during  the  last  three 
yeaiv  of  the  medical  curriculum;  prao- 
tical  medicine  and  surgery,  in  an  institu- 
tion in  which  the  treatment  of  patients  is 
entrusted  to  the  senior  pupils  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  medical  oificerB| 
during  six  months. 

Previously  to  the  year  1841,  attendance 
on  separate  courses  on  the  following  sub- 
jects will  not  be  insisted  on : — Physiology 
and  general  anatomy;  general  pathology 
and  pathological  anatomy ;  general  thera- 
peutics. The  academical  year  shall  consist 
of  a  winter  session  and  a  summer  session  ; 
the  former  to  continue  not  less  than  six 
months,  the  latter  not  less  than  three 
months. 


ORDER  OF  STUDY. 

The  following  is  recommended' as  the  order  of  study  t 
WinUr  Setsion,  fi&st  tear.  Summer  Sarion, 

Descriptive  anatomy.  |      Comparative  anatomy. 

Chemistry.  I      Practical  chemistry. 

Materia  medica  and  pharmacy.  \     Botany. 

SBCOND  TEAR. 


Physiology  and  general  anatomy. 

Practicalanatomy. 

Principles  and  practice  of  surgery. 


General  pathology  and  pathologicid 

anatomy. 
General  therapeutics. 


Clinical  instruction. 

.      ,  THIRD  TEAR. 

Principles  and  practice  of  medicine.  I     Midwifery  and  diseases  of  women  and. 

Practicalanatomy.  |         infants. 

Clinical  instruction. 


Hygiene. 


FOURTH  TEAR. 

I     Medical  j  nrisprudenoe. 
Clinical  instruction. 
Practical  medicine  and  suigery. 
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Pmwui  JSroinliiatuHi* 

The  previous  czaminatioii  shall  take 
place  twice  a  year,  io  the  months  of  M aj 
mod  October. 

The  candidate,  before  being  admitted 
to  this  examination,  shall  be  reqaired  to 
produce  certificates  showing  that  he  has 
oeen  engaged  daring  two  years  in  the 
stodj  of  medicine  sobseqnently  to  ha?ing 
pmseed  the  examination  in  arts* 

The  fee  for  this  examination  shall  be 
!d.  If  the  candidate  fail  to  pass  the  ex« 
amination,  the  fee  shall  be  xetnmed 
to  him. 

The  examination  shall  be  conducted 
partly  by  means  of  printed  papers,  and 
partly  by  vivd  eoee  interrogation.  Tbe  stu- 
dent  shall  be  called  upon  to  point  out  and 
describe  the  different  objects  under  ex- 
amination. 

Candidates  riiall  be  examined  in  the 
following  sabjects :— Descriptive  anatomy, 
chemistry,  botany,  materia  medica  ana 
pharmacy. 

Esmminatien  fir  lumotm,  —  Candidates 
who  have  passed  the  previous  examina- 
tion, and  wlio  have  produced  certificates 
tbat  they  have  not  completed  their  21st 
year,  may  be  examined  for  honours  in  the 
following  subjects :  —Anatomy,  materia 
mediea  and  botany,  chemistry  and  phar- 
macy. The  examination  shall  be  con- 
ducted  bv  means  of  printed  papers. 

In  each  of  these  three  subjects,  a  gold 
'  of  the  value  of  51,  shall  be  awanled 
to  the  candidate  who  shall  distinguish 
himself  the  most,  if  in  the  opinion  of  the 
examiners  he  poocss  sufikient  merit :  and 
shoald  one  candidate  obtain  two  of  the 
medals,  he  shall  further  receive  90L  per 
annnm  for  the  next  two  years  from  the 
Ifniveixity  chest. 

Etaminathn  for  tJu  Degree  tf  Boeftflor  ef 
Aledictntf* 

The  examination  for  the  degree  of  Ba- 
chelor of  Medicine  shall  t^e  place  tvrice. 
a  year,  in  the  months  of  May  and  October. 

J^o  candidate  will  be  admitted  to  this 
examination  within  two  years  after  having 
passed  the  previous  examination. 

The  candidate  shall  be  reauired  to  pro- 
duce a  certificate  of  moral  character  from 
a  teacher  of  each  school  or  institution  at 
which  he  has  studied,  as  far  as  the  tea- 
cher's opportonities  of  knowled^pe  extend. 

Tho  required  certificates  shall  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  registrar  at  least  fourteen 
days  before  tbe  examination  bqrins. 

The  fee  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Medicine  shall  be  154.  If  the  candidate 
fidl  to  pam  the  examination,  the  fee  shall 
be  returned  to  him. 

The  examination  shall  be  conducted 
partly  by  means  of  printed  papers,  and 
partly  by  end  voce  interrogation. 

In  anatomy,  tha  candidate  shall  be  re- 


quired to  dissect  a  portion  pf  the  human 
body,  and  to  demonstrate  fimn  pr^iara- 
tions ;  and  in  chemistry,  to  show  bis  power 
in  testing,  and  generally  in  chemical  mani- 
pulation. 

[When  the  necessary  arrangements  can 
be  efiocted,the  candidate's  practical  know- 
ledge  in  medicine  and  surgery  will  be 
tested  at  the  bed-side.] 

Candidates  shall  be  examined  in  the 
following  subjects  :— 

TvniL  ioy.— Descriptive  anatomy,  general 
anatomy  and  physiology,  surgeiy. 

Second  day.— Chemistrv,  medical  juris- 
prudence, midwifery  and  the  diseases  of 
women  and  infants. 

Third  davw— General  pathologv  and  the- 
rapeutics, hygiene,  practical  medicine. 

"Eiamnia^Aonfor  Honoura, 

Bachelors  of  medicine  who  haTe  pro- 
duced a  certificate  that  they  have  not  oom- 
pleted  their  35th  year,  may  be  examined 
for  honours  in  one  or  more  of  the  following 
subjects  ^^ Anatomy  and  physiology,  sur- 
gery, medicine. 

The  examination  shall  be  conducted  by< 
means  of  printed  papers. 

In  anatomy  ana  surgery,  the  candidate 
shall  also  be  required  to  dissect  and  de- 
monstrate. 

In  each  of  these  three  subiects,  a  gold 
medal  of  the  value  of  104.  shall  be  awarded 
to  the  candidate  who  shall  distinguish 
himself  the  most,  if  in  the  opinion  of  the 
examiners  be  possess  sufficient  merit ;  and 
should  one  candidate  obtain  two  of  the 
medals,  he  shall  farther  receive  &0L  per 
annum  for  the  next  three  years  from  the 
University  chest,  with  the  style  of  Univer- 
sity  Medical  Scholar. 

Degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine, 
The  examination  for  the  dcffree  of  doc- 
tor of  medicine  shall  take  place  once  a 
year,  in  October. 

Candidates  for  this  degree  shall  be  re- 
qaired to  produce  certificates  that,  subse- 
quently to  having  taken  the  degree  of 
bachelor  of  medicine,  they  have  attended 
to  practical  medicine  for  the  space  of  two 

{ears  in  an  institution  recognised  by  this 
Iniversity,  or  have  been  engaged  daring 
five  years  in  the  practice  of  their  profes- 
sion. One  year  of  attendance  in  an  insti- 
tution for  practical  instruction  will  be 
oonsidered  equivalent  to  two  yeaiB  of 
practice. 

Candidates  shall  also  be  required  to 
produce  a  certificate  of  moral  character 
Rom  two  persons  of  respectability,  fourteen 
days  at  test  before  the  examination. 

The  fee  for  this  degree  shall  be  254.  If 
the  candidate  fail  to  pass  the  examination, 
the  fee  shall  be  returned  to  him. 

Candidates  shall  be  examined  in  the 
following  subjeets:^ 
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Firtt  <fay.— PbysiolooT,  medical  jnris- 
pnidenee,  pnctical  medicine. 

Seeond  day. — General  pathology  and 
therapeotics,  hygiene  and  mediciu  sta* 
titties,  mental  oiseases. 

r^MM.— The  candidate  shall  be  reqnired 
to  write  and  defend  a  thesis  on  some 
branch  of  medical  science,  or  of  one  of  the 
.  collateral  sciences.  The  thesis  may  be 
Written  in  English  or  in  Latin,  and  must 
be  deli?ered  to  the  registrar  at  least  four- 
teen days  before  the  examination. 

Ctrtifiemtet  rf  Profieimey^ 
Candidates  who  desire  to  obtain  a  osr* 
tificate  of  proficiency  in  surgery  or  in  mid- 
wifinry  shall,  in  lien  of  the  seeond  part  of 
the  examination,  nndergo  an  examination 
in  the  subject  in  which  they  desire  a  cer- 
tificate. 

•  The  demre  to  be  examined  for  such  oer- 
tificate  must  be  stated  on  the  thesis  when 
deliveied  to  the  registrar. 

Doctors  of  Memcine  of  this  Uni?errity 
who,  at  a  period  subsequent  to  that  of 
taking  their  degree,  may  be  desirous  of 
obtaining  a  certificate  of  proficinunr  in 
suiigefy  or  in  midwifery,  may  be  admitted 
to  examination,  on  ffiving  the  necessary 
notice  and  paying  a  lie  of  101 

Medical  Schools  and  IvsthuHons. 

Medical  schools  shall  be  required  to 
possess  ample  means  of  illustrating  their 
several  courses  of  lectures;  as,  a  museum 
of  anatomy,  of  pathological  anatomy,  of 
materia  medica  and  botany,  a  chemical 
laboratory,  &c 

Lecturers  shall  examine  their  pupils 
after  at  least  every  fifth  lecture. 

Certificates  shall  be  in  the  following 
form : — ^This  is  to  certify  that  during  the 
session  of  18  *  attended  my 

course  of  instruction  on  which  con- 

^stedof  lectures  and  examinations, 
and  that  he  was  present  at  examina- 
tions. 

For  practical  chemistry  the  teacher  shall 
certify  that  the  pupil  diligently  operated 
during  the  course,  which  consisted  of 
lessons ;  and  for  practical  anatomy  the 
teacher  shall  certify  that  the  pupil  dis- 
sected carefully  during  at  least  two  winter 
sessions. 

'  Certificates  for  more  than  two  subjects 
will  not  be  received  from  the  same  teacher. 

HotpUak. 

Eadi  hospiul  shall  accommodate  at 
fcast  one  hundred  patients. 

A  clinical  lecture  on  medicine  and  a 
dinical  lecture  on  soi^gery  shall  be  given 
at  least  once  a  week. 

The  histories  of  the  diseases  shall  be  re- 
corded  in  a  journal,  to  be  open  to  the  in- 
spection  of  the  pupils. 

The  poUmorUm  examinations  shall  be 
made  in  the  presence  of  the  pupils,  and 


the  appearances  recorded  in  the  journal  of 


Stud&nU  already  engaged  in  the  Study  cf 
Medicine, 

Students  already  engaged  in  their  medi* 
cal  studies  shall  be  required,  during  the 
time  yet  reouisite  for  the  completion  of 
their  education,  to  conform  as  uir  as  pos- 
sible to  the  course  of  study  enjoined  by  this 
University. 

Students  of  not  more  than  two  yeanP 
standing  in  Oetober  1838,  shall  be  requir- 
ed to  pass  the  subjoined  examination  in 
arts  and  the  previoiu  examinatian. 

Students  of  more  than  two  years* 
standing  in  October  1838,  shall  be  required 
to  pass  the  subjoined  examination  in  arta 
before  being  admitted  to  the  examina- 
tions for  the  d^ree  of  Bachelor  of  Me- 
dicine. 

They  shall  be  required  to  produce  a  cer- 
tificate that  they  nave  completed  their 
twenty-first  year ;  and  also  a  certificate  of 
moral  character  from  a  teacher  in  each 
school  or  institution  at  which  they  have 
studied,  as  far  as  the  teacher's  opportuni- 
ties of  knowledge  extend. 

The  fee  for  the  examination  in  arts 
shall  be  5^  I  for  the  examination  in  medi- 
cine, 20L  Should  the  candidate  fail  to 
pass  either  examination,  the  fee  shall  bo 
returned  to  him. 

Exammation  in  Artu 

Zattn*— Celsus,  the  first  four  books  |  He* 
berden's  Commentaries. 

Natural  Philosophy,^~As  in  the  examina- 
tion in  arts. 

Examination  in  Medicine, 
The  examination  in  medicine  ihall  be 
the  same  as  the  examination  for  the  de- 
gree of  Bachelor  of  Medicine.  Candi. 
dates  who  have  not  passed  the  previout  exa. 
ndnatian  shall  also  be  examined  in  botany, 
materia  medica,  and  pharmacy. 

raACTITIONERS   DESIROUS  OF   OBTAIMIIIO 
DEGREES  IN  MEDICINE. 

!>egree  of  Bachelor  of  Medicine. 

Legally  qualified  practitioners  in  medi- 
cine or  surgery  may  be  examined  for  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Medicine. 

The  candidate  shall  be  reouired  to  pro- 
duce a  certificate  of  moral  coaracter  from 
two  persons  of  respectability,  fourteen  days 
at  least  before  the  examination. 

The  fee  for  the  examination  in  arts  shall 
be  ^. :  for  the  examination  in  medicine, 
151,  If  the  candidate  fail  to  pass  either 
exanrinatlon,  the  fee  shall  be  returned  to 
him. 

*  In  order  that  tke  teacher  may  be  enabled  to 
certify  attendance  of  the  pnpUa  at  the  examina- 
tions, it  is  recommended  that  at  each  examina- 
tion a  roll  be  called,  and  the  abaenteea  marked. 
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Examinatien  in  Am. 
The  examination  in  artt  shall  be  the 
same  as  that  required  of  students  already 
engaged  in  the  study  of  medicine. 

Examination  in  Medicine, 
Candidates  shall  be  examined  in  the 
folloiring  subjects: — 

Fira  day, — Anatomy,  physiology,   sur- 

Seeond  day. — Chemistry,  medical  juris- 
prudence, midwifery  and  the  diseases  of 
women  and  infants. 

Tliird  day. — Materia  medica  and  thera- 
peutics, pathological  anatomy,  practical 
medicine. 

Degree  tf  Doctor  of  Medicine. 

Legally  qnallfied  practitioners  in  medi- 
cine or  surgery,  of  five  years'  standing, 
may,  after  nanng  taken  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Medicine  in  this  University, 
be  examined  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Medicine  at  the  next  term  for  that  exami- 
nation. 

The  candidate  shUl  be  required  to  pro- 
dace,  at  least  fourteen  days  before  the 
examination,  a  certificate  of  moral  charac- 
ter from  two  persons  of  respectability. 

The  fee  for  this  degree  shall  be  25<.  If 
the  candidate  fail  to  pass  the  examina- 
tion, the  fee  shall  be  returned  to  him. 

Candidates  shall  be  examined  in  the 
following  subjects  :»PatbologT  and  the- 
rapeatics ;  hygiene,  and  medical  statistics; 
mental  diseases. 

Thesis. — ^The  candidate  shall  be  required 
to  write  and  defend  a  thesis  on  some 
tn«nch  of  medical  science,  or  of  one  of  the 
collateral  sciences.  The  thesis  may  be 
written  in  English  or  in  Latin,  and  must 
be  delivered  to  the  Registrar  at  least  four- 
teen  days  before  the  examination. 

Examiners. 

The  number  of  medical  examiners  shall 
be  fifteen ;  to  form  three  sections  accord- 
ing  to  the  three  parts  of  the  examination 
for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Medicine. 
The  examiners  for  the  previous  examina- 
tion, and  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medi- 
cine, to  be  agreed  upon  each  term. 
-  The  examiners  shall  be  appointed  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Senate,  to  be  held  in  June 
or  July.  [The  appointment  for  next  year 
sbaJl  take  plaee  at  a  meeting  of  the  Senate, 
to  be  held  in  February  1839.] 

They  shall  continue  in  ofllce  for  one 
year  from  the  time  of  their  appointment. 

They  shall  have  power  to  discontinue 
the  examination  of  any  candidate  who  may 
misconduct  himself. 

They  shall  each  receive  from  the 
University  chest. 


UNIVERSmr  COLLEGE  MEDICAL 

SOCIETY. 

Friday,  October  19, 1888. 


A  PAPEK  was  read  by  Mr.  James  Blake 
on— 

The  Action  of  various  Substances  on  the  Animal 
Economy    when  introduced  into  the   Veins^ 
more  particularly  as  regards  the  hifiueace 
they  exert  in  modifying  the  Circulation. 
This  paper  was  read  before  the  medical 
section  of  the  British  Association,  at  New- 
castle ;  but  as  no  correct  report  of  it  has 
yet  appeared,  we  have  taken  this  oppor- 
tnnity  of  famishing  oar  readers  with  a 
short  abstract  of  it 

Mr.  Blake  commenced  by  stating,  that 
it  was  only  in  compliance  with  a  wish, 
expressed  bv  many  members  of  the  Society, 
that  be  had  been  induced  to  bring  a  com- 
munication before  them,  which  had  al- 
ready been  read  before  another  society. 

As  the  experiments  brought  forward 
were  performed  by  the  aid  of  the  h^ma- 
dynamometer,  a  description  of  this  instru- 
ment was  given.  The  use  of  it  is  to  emu 
ble  as  to  ascertain  the  pressure  of  the 
blood  on  the  parietes  of  the  arteries  4  and 
as  this  pressure  is  immediately  affected  by 
any  change  in  the  action  of  the  heart,  or 
in  the  capillary  circulation,  we  have  a 
▼aluable  instrument  by  which  these 
changes  can  be  instantly  determined,  and 
their  amount  observed*.  The  cause  of  tlie 
pressure  of  the  blood  on  the  parietes  of  the 
arteries,  and  the  manner  in  which  this 
might  be  modified,  were  then  considered. 
It  was  shewn,  that  the  pressure  of  the 
blood  in  the  arterial  system,  as  indicated 
by  the  hasmadynamometer,  was  only  an 
expression  of  tne  force  required  to  cause  a 
certain  quantity  of  blood  to  pass  through 
the  capillaries  in  a  given  time.  Expert, 
ments  were  related  shewing  the  effect  of 
respiration  on  the  action  of  the  heart,  and 
the  changes  produced  in  the  circulation  by 
the  injection  of  blood  and  water  into  the 
▼eins. 

After  these  preliminary  experiments,  the 
investigation  of  the  action  of  those  sub* 
stances  which  exert  a  more  decided  effect 
on  the  animal  economy  was  entered  into. 
These  were  di  vided  into  three  classes.  The 
first  were  those  which  kill  by  acting  di- 
rectly on  the  contractility  of  the  heart,  and 
which,  when  injected  into  the  veins,  sud- 
denly stop  tibe  contractions  of  that  organ. 
The  second  class  included  those  substances 
which,  althoagh  causing  death  often  move 

*  A  desciiptioii  and  drawing  of  this  instrumctit 
wlU  be  foand  in  Todd*i  CyelopBdU  of  Anstlony 
and  Physiology,  art.  CircuUUion. 
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rapidljr  than  the  former,  yet  letTe  the 
heart  apparently  unaffected,  the  action  of 
the  poiion  being  directly  on  the  nenrous 
system.  The  third  class  contained  those 
which  agreed  in  exerting  a  powerfal  in- 
flaence  in  modi^ing  the  capillary  circu- 
lation* The  substances  included  in  the 
first  class,  whose  action  had  been  expe. 
rimentally  in?estigated,  were,  the  nitrate, 
arsenite,  and  carbonate  of  potass,  carbo- 
nate of  soda,  ammonia,  iodide  of  arsenic, 
oxalic  acid,  and  galls.  All  these  sub- 
stances,  when  iigected  into  the  Teins, 
stopped  the  pulsations  of  the  heart  in  a 
few  seconds.  The  injection  of  a  solution, 
containing  four  grains  of  nitre,  arrested 
the  action  of  the  heart  in  twentT-five 
seconds ;  respirator?  movements  and  sen- 
sibility continuing  for  some  seconds  after 
the  pulsations  of  the  heart  had  entirely 
ceased.  After  death,  the  heart  wal  found 
to  have  lost  its  irritability,  the  application 
of  the  galranic  stimulus  not  producing 
contimctions  two  minutes  after  death. 
The  left  ca?ities  of  the  heart  contained 
scarlet  blood.  Experiments  were  related 
to  shew  the  action  of  the  other  substances 
in  this  class,  and  a  few  general  remarks 
were  made  on  them,  ft  was  obsenred 
that  the  sudden  manner  in  which  the 
heart  is  stopped— the  absence  of  irrita- 
bility In  that  organ  after  death^the  con- 
tinuation of  the  respiratory  moTcments 
after  the  cessation  of  the  heart's  action— 
the  absence  of  any  marked  effects  on  the 
nenrous  system— and  the  time  and  man- 
ner in  which  death  took  place  correspond- 
ing to  that  which  is  observed  when  exci- 
sion^of  the  heart  is  performed— all  tended 
to  justify  the  arrangement  which  had  been 
made  of*^  these  substances,  as  proriuc  fatal 
by  acting  directly  on  the  heart  The  ac 
tion  of  some  of  these  substances,  which 
appeared  to  be  rapidly  absorbed  when 
taken  into  the  stomach.* as  diuKtics,  was 
pointed  out  as  affording  an  effectual 
means  br  which  their  accumulation  in 
the  blood  to  any  amount  was  prevented* 
It  is  an  interesting  fkct,  that  agreeing 
as  all  these  sntistances  do,  in  destroying 
the  irritabilitv  of  the  heart,  they  should 
also  possess  the  common  property  of  pro- 
ducing  marked  chemical  dianges  in  the 
composition  of  the  blood. 

Experiments  illustrating  the  action 
of  the  second  class  of  substances,  or 
those  which  produced  death  by  acting 
directly  on  the  nerrous  system,  were 
then  brought  forward.  They  had  been 
performed  with  strychnine,  hydrocyanic 
acid,  and  conia.  in  eyery  instance, 
no  marked  effect  was  exerted  on  the 
heart,  which  continued  canying  on 
the  circulation  for  some  minutes  after 
everj  external  sign  of  life  had  ceased,  as  if 


independent  of  the  inanimate  mass  which 
surrounded  it  It  was  ultimately  stopped, 
in  every  case,  by  asphyxia.  In  entering 
on  the  consideration  of  the  third  class  of 
substances,  it  was  stated,  that  the  grounds 
which  had  been  taken  for  their  classifica- 
tion, was  not,  as  in  the  other  classes,  the 
manner  in  which  they  produced  death ; 
but  the  common  property  which  they  pee- 
sessed,  of  acting  on  the  capillary  circula- 
tion. Solutions  of  euphorbium,  tobacco, 
and  digitalis,  when  injected  into  the  veins, 
afford^  striking  examples  of  this.  The 
injection  of  a  solution  of  euphorbium  into 
the  jugular  vein  of  a  dog,  was  followed  by 
the  cessation  of  the  action  of  the  heart 
in  twenty  seconds ;  it  remained  suspended 
for    thirty  seconds,     not   the     slightest  * 

movement  taking  place  during  that  time ; 
the  heart  again  commenced  pulsating,  and 
in  a  few  beats  the  pressure  in  the  arterial 
system  became  increased  to  four  times  the 
amount  it  was  before  the  commencement 
of  the  experiment.  The  pressure  sustained 
b^  the  parietes  of  the  arteries  was  some- 
times equal  to  a  column  of  mercurv  of  fif- 
teen inches,  or  about  seven  pounda  to  the 
square  inch.  This  great  increase  of  pres- 
sure in  the  arterial  system  was  considered 
to  be  owing  to  the  passage  of  the  blood 
through  the    capillaries  being  rendered  i 

more  difficult,  for  the  action  of  the  heart 
did  not  appear  to  be  increased.  The  ces- 
sation of  the  pulsations  of  the  heart  on  the 
first  injection  of  the  substance,  admitted  of 
being  explained  on  the  supposition  that  the 
capillary  ciroulation  over  its  parietes  is 
for  a  short  time  suspended  by  its  imme- 
diate application.  This  explanation  re- 
ceived confirmation  from  an  experiment,  in 
which  a  solution  of  digitalis  was  injected 
into  the  arteries.  In  neither  of  the  two  last 
classes  of  substances  are  to  be  found  any 
which  pmduce  any  striking  change  in  the  i 

composition  of  the  blood.  Should  they  act 
by  altering  that  fluid,  the  changes  they  effect 
are  such  as,  in  the  present  state  of  organic 
chemistry,  we  are  unable  to  detect. 

The  action  of  morphia,  cantharides,  and 
nitric  acid,  when  injected  into  the  veinB,was 
then  considered.  These  substances  would 
not  admit  of  being  placed  in  either  of  the 
above  classes.  The  two  former  seemed  to 
act  directly  on  the  heart,  rendering  its 
pulsations  slower.  Nitric  acid  appeared 
to  produce  death,  by  causing  a  mechanical 
obstruction  to  the  passage  of  the  blood 
through  the  lungs.  A  short  detail  of  some 
expenments  on  the  effect  of  the  destme- 
tion  of  the  spinal  cord  on  the  action  of  the 
heart,  proved  that  this  orsan  was  not  ap- 
parently affected  by  the  sudden  destruction 
of  considerable  portions  of  the  cord. 
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Aloes,  BartMdoes,  D.P*  e 

Hepatic  (dry)  bd c 

Gape,  BD c 

Anise,  Oil  of,  German,  D.p...:ib 

B.I.  .! lb 

AsafoBtidiu  B.D c 

Balsam,  Canada,  D.p lb 

Copaiba,  bd lb 

PerOyBD lb 

Bensoin  (best)  BD c 

Camphor,  nnreflned,  bd c 

Cuitharides,  D.p lb 

OHrmwar,  Oil  of,  d.p lb 

Cascariliaor  Etentheria  Baric,D.p.c. 

Cassia,  Oil  of,  BD lb 

Castor  OiLEast  India,  BD lb 

West  I.  (bottle)  d.p.  l)lb 

GMtoream,  American lb 

D.P.       Hudson's  Bay lb 

Russian.,  a.........  lb 

Catechn,  BD.  Pale   c 

Dark 

Oncbona  Bari[,  Pale  (Crown) ....  lb 

BD.  Bed    lb 

YeUow  lb 

Colocynth,  Tnrker lb 

D.p.      Mogaaore lb 

CUumba  Root,  BD c 

Cnbebs,BD c 

Gamboge,  BD c 

Gedtian,  D.P c 

Goaiacnm,  d.p lb 

Gam  Arabic,  Turkey,  fine,  d.p..  .  c 
1)0.  seconds,  d.p.  ..  c 
Barbarr,  brown,  bd.  c 

Do.  white,  D.p c 

S.  I.  line  yellow,  bd.c 
Do.  dark  brown,  b.d.  g 

Senegal  garblings,  d.p.  .. ..  c 

-Trasicanth,  D.p ,.  c 

land  Hoss  (Lichen),  d.p lb 

InecacuanhB  Root,  b.d lb 

Jalap,  bd lb 

Manna,  flaky,  BD lb 

SiciUan,  bd lb 

MusL  China,  BD os 

Myrtt,  East  India,  bd c 

Tuikey,  BD c 

NnzTomica,  bd'.', lb 

Opivm,  Turkey.  BD.   lb 

Pitppennlnty  Cm  of,  P.  BD lb 

QairksiTver,  bd • lb 

Bhttbarb,  Bast  India,  bd lb 

Dutch,  trinmied,  d.p.  lb 
Russian,  BD.  .•••  i  •«.  lb 

flafttm,  Prench,  BD lb 

Spanish lb 

SarsHMriua,  Honduras,  BD lb 

Lisbon,  BD lb 

Scaounony,  Smyrna,  d.p lb 

Senna,  Bast  In^  bd.* II II II II lb 

Alexandria,  D.P lb 
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0 
1 

i 

4 

1 

0 
0 
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8 
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0  18  0 
0  19  0 
0  10 
0    9    0 


8 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

5 

9 
0 


0  18  0 
0  0  8 
0  19 
0  10 
0    10 
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80  0  0 

14  0  0 

0  9  6 

0  6  0 

5  0  0 

0  1  4 


50    0    0 

oT"6 
0    8    6 

0    6    6 
0    0    9 

0  18~0 
10    0 


0  8  6 

0  4  0 

0  3  8 

0  4  0 

1  15  0 
4    0    0 

15    0    0 

oT"8 
9  0  0 
7    0    0 


11  10 
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0    8    8 
0    4    0 


1    0 
0    1 


0    0 

0  4 

1  10 
1  8 
1    8 
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lb 
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lb 

c 
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lb 
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lb 
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1    0 
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6 

6 
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0 

0 

0 

6 

9 
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4 
0 

1 

1 

1    0 
0    6 


lb        9  6 
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)  Other  o  . 
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86,807 

188 
972 
48 

6,470 

905 

1,798 

79 

490 

19,931 

699 

4,579 

8,688 

J  4,916 

782 


99,484 
95,460 

13,183 

17,989 
93,601i 

85 
483 

80 


6fin 

5,871 

IMOI 
458 

5,179 
11,850 

88,847 

5,899 

1,665 

194 

740 
99,900 

761 
815,964 
80,918 

5,63i 

4,011 
96,M1 

6,995 
59,751 

54,885 


Paid. 


In  inatoSattatiaw 
iMl  year. 


89,785 

991 

1,667 

29 

1,850 

906 

606 

117 

441 

91,390 

1,370 

8,488 

8^046 

5,319 
90S 


99,958 

111,499 

7,879 

11,038 

31,657 

78 

430 

54 

3,700 
1,949 


891 

19,948 

8,797 

44,711 

16,906 

1,877 

115 

1,120 
88,795 

1,015 
935,499 
35,848 

5,878 
4,391 


6,959 
88,598 

46,016 
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HEALTH. 

SoMB  popular  American  writers  have 
lately  laid  hold  of  this  snbject,  to  the 
great  advantage  of  the  society  in  which 
they  live.  Dr.  Combe's  <<  Principles  of 
Physiology'*  has  gone  through  several  edi- 
tions, and  I  know  that  the  demand  of  so- 
ciety for  fresh  air  and  soap  and  water  has 
considerably  increased  in  consequence. 
But  much  remains  to  be  done.  In  private 
houses,  baths  are  a  rarity.  In  steam- 
boats the  accommodations  for  washing  are 
limited  in  the  extreme;  and  in  all  but 
first-rate  hotels,  the  philosophy  of  personal 
cleanliness  is  certainly  not  understood. 
The  Creoles  of  Louisiana  are  the  most  sa- 
tisfactory hosts  and  hostesses  in  this  re* 
sped,  except  a  few  particularly  thooghtfUl 
people  elsewhere.  In  the  house  of  m 
Creole,  a  guest  finds  a  large  pan  or  tub  of 
fresh  cold  water,  with,  soap  and  towels, 
placed  in  a  comer  of  his  room,  morning 
and  night.  In  such  a  climate  as  that  of 
New  Orleans,  there  is  no  safety  nor  com- 
fort  in  anything  short  of  a  complete  abla- 
tion, twice  a  day.  On  board  steam-boats 
which  have  not  separate  state-rooms,  there 
are  no  means  of  preserving  sufficient 
•cleanliness  and  health.  How  the  ladies 
of  the  cabin  can  expect  to  enjoy  any  de- 
gree  of  vigour  and  cheerfulness  during  a 
voyage  of  four  or  five  days,  during  which 
they  wash  merely  their  faces  and  hands,  I 
cannot  imagine.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
.the  majority  will  soon  demand  that  there 
should  be  a  range  of  washing  closets  in 
all  steam-boats  whose  voyages  are  longer 
than  twenty-four  hours.'*— Society  in  Avm- 
riea,  by  Harriet  Hartinean,  vol.  iii.  pp. 
151—3. 


tical  and  Surgical  Anatomy  and  Physi- 
ology.   Longman  and  Co. 

A  Treatise  on  Neuralgia.  By  Richard 
Rowland,  M.D.  Member  of  the  Royal  Col- 
lege of  Physicians  of  London,  Physician 
to  the  City  Dispensary.    S.  Highley . 

Outlines  of  Human  Osteology.  By 
F.  O.  Ward.    Henry  Renshaw. 

APOTHECARIES'  HALL. 

LI8TOF  GSNTLKMBN  WHO  H4VEKBCEIVBD 
CERTIFICATES. 

Tkunday^  October  18. 

Henry  SmlthfTIymoath.— Joho  James  Jackeon, 
Witton-le-Wear.— John  Stephens.— J.  H.  C  W. 
DInham,  Camelford. 


WEEKLY  ACCOUNT  of  BURIALS. 

From  Bills  of  Mortalitt,  Oct.  S3, 1838. 

Age  and  Debility .      15 

Hooping  Cough  •        1 

Asthma         •       .       S 

Inflammation       .       f 

Cancer          •       .        I 

BoweU&  Stomach    $ 

Childbirth    .       .        1 

Brain          .       .       8 

Consumption       .     82 
ConTulslotts        .      11 

Lungs  and  Pleura    7 

Insanity       .       .       2 

Croup   ..si 
Dentition  orTeetbinv  2 

Locked  Jaw         .       1 

Heanles        •       •       4 

Dropsy.       .        .        8 

Paralysis      •       •        1 

Dropsy  In  the  Brain     4 

Rheumatism        .       1 

Fever     .       .               7 

SmaU-)>oz    •       .      18 
Sore  Throat    and 

Fever.  Scarlet     •       4 

Fever,  Typhns     •       4 

Quinsey       .       •    1 

Gout     .       .       .       1 

Unknown  Canses      44 

Heart,  diseased  .       2 

Decrease  of  Barlals,  as  compared  with  >     m^ 
the  preceding  week       .       .       .  J     •^ 

METEOROLOGICAL  JOURNAL. 

Kgpt  at  Edmontoiq,  Latitude  5l<*  37'  3f"  iV: 


BOOKS  RECEIVED  FOR  REVIEW.         ^^"^^^  ^"  ^'  ^^"  ^^-  ^^^««««-^- 


The  Principles  of  Suivery.  By  John 
Burnt,  M.D.  F.RU3.,  Regias  Professor  of 
Saisery  io  the  UniTersitjr  of  Glasgow. 
2  Tols.    Longman  and  Co. 

Obemistry  of  Oiganio  Bodies— Vege« 
tables.  By  Thomas  Thomson,  M.D.  &c 
&».    I  large  toI.    Balli^re. 

Urinary  Diseases  and  their  Treatment 
By  Robert  Willis,  M.D.,  Licentiate  of  the 
College  of  Physicians,  and  Physician  to 
the  Royal  Infirmary  for  Children.  Sher- 
wood and  Piper. 

An  Examination  of  Phrenology,  in  two 
lectures,  delirered  to  the  Students  of  the 
Colnmbian  College,  district  of  Columbia, 
February,  1837.  By  Thorns  Sewall,  M.D. 
Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology. 
James  S.  Hodson. 

Practical  and  Surgical  Anatomy.  By 
W.  J.  Erasmas  Wilson,  Lecturer  on  Prac« 


Thnrsday .  18 

nromS7to  M 

39-93  to  29*88 

Friday.  .  .  19 

47       68 

29-77 

39  96 

Saturday  .  30 

47        68 

29.96 

80-10 

Sunday  .  .  21 

47        68 

8017 

80-18 

Monday..  23 

54*8     63 

80-08 

80-00 

Tuesday  .2S 

88        88 

39-93 

29-78 

Wednefda;24 

68       88 

29-20 

29-78 

Wind,  S.W. 

Except  the  I9th,  20tfa,  and  afternoon  of  the 
34thr  generally  cloudy  ;  rain  fell  on  the  18th,  and 
mornings  of  the  1 9th  and  S4tb. 

Bain  fallen,  18*  of  an  Inch. 

Charles  Henby  Adams^ 


NOTICfES. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  fh>m  J.  R.  W., 
to  whom  we  are  aware  of  baring  been 
formerly  indebted. 

We  cinnot  giro  insertion  to  Dr.  Howi- 
son's  letter  about  the  College  of  Surgeons. 

WiLSoir  8t  Sow,  Printers,  67,  Skinner-st.,  London. 
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SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  3,  1838. 


LECTURES    ON    SUEGERY, 

DSLITBRBD  AT  ST.  THOHM'S 
HOSPITAL* 

Bt  the   late  Me«  Cline; 
With  Notei. 

[These  lectures  were  written  by  Dr. 
Wilkinson  when  attending:  Mr.  Cline's 
leetnres,  in  the  years  1787-88-89, 

Extract  of  a  Utter  from  Dr,  WHkitison^  dated 
FA,  6, 1838 :—«  They  (these  lectures)  are 
the  results  of  six  courses  of  lectures  I  at- 
tended at  St.  Thomas's,  in  1787, 1788,  and 
1789;  and  T  am  in  hopes  I  did  not  omit 
any  interesting  part  of  Mr.  Cline's  Talua- 
ble  observations.  The  one  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  giving  you  is  the  repeatedly 
corrected  copy."] 

Lectuks  V. 

Optraiiam  far  Inguinal  Hernia — Congenital 
.  Hernia — RemarkabU  cates  of  Bubonocele — 
•    Crural  Hemia^^UmbiUcttl  Hernia — Various 

other  Hemite, 

The  operation  for  hernia. — ^Thls  operation 
is  attended  with  some  degree  of  hazard  at 
all  times,  therefore  should  not  be  per- 
formed without  urgent  necessity,  which 
we  can  be  directed  to  only  by  the  symp- 
toms of  the  patient. .  It  is  not  the  dura- 
tion  but  the  urgency  of  symptoms  that 
must  direct  us,  for  sometimes  it  may  be 
necessary  in  three  or  four  hours  after 
strangulation,  at  other  times  I  have 
known  the  symptoms  go  on  for  eight 
or  ten  days  before  the  operation  was 
absolutely  neeessarv.  The  symptoms  vary 
very  much  according  to  the  age  of  the 
patient.  In  old  subjects,  when  there  is  a 
languid  circulation,  similar  states  of  stran- 
gulation do  not  produce  so  immediately 
violent  itiflammation  of  the  parts  as  where 
the  circulation  is  carried  on  with  greater 

570. — XXIII. 


force,  when  inflammation  is  sooner  in 
taking  place  and  hurrying  on  to  the  state 
of  mortification. 

When  the  symptoms  have  been  very  vio- 
lent, succeeded  b^  hiccup,  which  has  ge- 
nerally been  considered  as  a  symptom  of 
mortification,  then  we  have  no- time  to  lose. 
I  have  known  it  very  frequently  arise  be- 
fore gangrene;  however,  it  usually  very 
soon  follows.  We  should  not  always 
wait  for  the  symptoms,  for  sometimes 
mortification  hurries  on  so  rapidly,  that 
in  so  doing  we  may  wait  too  long. 
The  operation  should  be  performed  when 
the  symptoms  of  inflammation  are  very 
violent,  and  the  proper  remedies  hava 
been  applied  with  ng  efiect,  though 
the  strangulation  has  not  been  present 
above  three  or  four  hours;  for  though  the 
operation  is  very  dangerous,  there  is  more 
danger  in  delay.  Also,  when  the  opera^ 
tion  is  properly  performed,  and  no  unfa- 
vourable circumstances  arise,  I  believe  by 
far  the  greatest  number  would  recover,  for 
the  only  danger  occurring  from  the  ope- 
ration (provided  it  has  not  been  deferred 
too  long),  is  from  exposure  of  the  cavity  of 
the  abdomen.  Supposing  all  the  neces- 
sary means  have  been  used  for  the  abate- 
ment of  symptoms  with  little  effect,  we 
should  then  propose  the  operation  to  the  pa- 
tients ;  urging  the  necessity  of  submitting 
to  it,  and  the  great  danger  there  is  in 
delay  should  be  strongly  enforced. 

To  perform  this  operation  the  patient 
should  be  placed  at  a  convenient  heiffht  on 
his  back,  his  legs  hanging  off  the  table,  so 
as  to  have  a  better  command  of  the  parts. 
A  common  straight  knife  will  be  necessary 
to  make  the  external  incision ;  after  the 
opening  is  made  into  the  sac,  a  director 
is  required  in  dilating  it  The  French 
use  a  winged  director  to  press  down 
the  intestines  from  the  way  of  the  in- 
strument, by  which  the  wound  may  be 
dilated  with  greater  security;  thev  also 
use   a    concealed    bistoury   for   dilating 
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the  abdominal  ring.  Some  dilate  the 
sac  with  crooked  scissors,  which  are 
rery  bad  on  all  occasions.  There  is 
an  instrament  described  by  French  sur- 
geons for  dilating  the  ring,  to  prefent  the 
necessity  of  cutting  it,  by  stretching  it. 
This  is  entirely  speculative,  and  mustha?e 
been  contrived  by  one  unacquainted  with 
the  structure  of  the  parts ;  for  being  com- 
posed of  tendinous  fibre,  it  is  perfectly  in- 
elastic; and  if  the  wound  is  dilated  by 
this,  it  is  merely  by  laceration ;  therefore 
it  is  better  to  use  a  knife,  with  a  button 
at  its  end,  which  is  very  convenient  for 
dilating  the  sac  or  ring ;  and  if  the  knife 
is  made  concave  it  will  be  more  conve- 
nient. The  best  director  is  the  finger. 
Therefore,  a  common  dissecting  knife,  and 
a  knife  with  a  button  on  the  point  of  it, 
will  be  sufficient.  The  incision  should 
,  he  commenced  at  the  upper  part  of  the 
*  tumor.  In  a  common  bubonocele  the  tumor 
extends  above  the  abdominal  ring,  a  little 
obliquely  upward  and  outward.  The  inci- 
sion should  be  begun  at  the  top  of  the  tu- 
mor, and  extending  downwards,  that  you 
may  have  a  perfect  command  of  the  sac  and 
its  contents,  bringing  them  all  in  view,  that 

Jou  may  determine  with  greater  accuracy 
ow  to  proceed.  B^  this  incision  the 
fascia  is  exposed  which  coveoa  the  abdo. 
minal  ring  and  sac,  which  fascia  should 
be  divided ;  this  has  been  frequently  mis- 
taken for  the  hernial  sac  Having  thus 
made  the  ring  so  distinct  by  the  first  in- 
cision that  you  can  feel  its  edges  when 
the  parts  are  thus  exposed,  and  you  haye 
opened  the  fascia  which  covers  the  hernial 
sac,  you  cut  into  it,  which  should  be  done 
with  the  greatest  caution,  otherwise  you 
may  wound  a  portion  of  intestine  situated 
within  the  sac;  but  there  is  most  com- 
monly a  quantity  of  serum  interposed  be- 
tween the  intestines  and  sac,  so  that  you 
are  generally  safe ;  but  as  we  are  not  al- 
ways sure  of  this  we  should  proceed  with 
the  greatest  caution,  and  carefully  dissect 
through,  fibre  by  fibre,  till  an  opening  is 
made  in  that  part;  and  if  the  hernial  sao 
is  not  so  much  on  the  stretch  b^  that  you 
can  pinch  up  a  part,  it  will  be  done  with  the 
greatest  safety.  Sometimes,  from  inflam- 
mation,  the  intestine  is  adherent  to  the 
sac,  and  may  happen  to  be  so  at  that  part 
you  are  opening ;  this  will  be  again  at- 
tended  with  a  good  deal  of  difficulty,  for 
by  the  immediate  union  of  the  parts  you 
will  have  a  difficulty  in  distingniihing 
which  is  intestine  and  which  is  the  sac : 
therefore,  in  these  cases,  having  dissected 
with  the  greatest  caution,  you  find  you  can- 
not get  in  at  that  part;  you  then  trv  another, 
and  in  the  part  situated  infenorly  you 
will  be  more  likely  to  succeed  than  at  the 
abdominal  ring.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, having  tried  ansuccessfully  about 


the  middle  of  the  sac,  I  would  then  make 
an  incision  at  the  most  inferior  part;  hav- 
ing dissected  on  with  great  caution,  pro- 
bably as  soon  as  yon  get  through,  a  bloody, 
like  serum  will  pass  out  if  there  is 
water  in  the  cavity;  if  the  serum  escapes, 
you  introduce  tlie  finger,  taking  care  that 
nothing  is  interposed  between  the  finger 
and  sac ;  then  with  a  curved  knife  carry  it 
along  the  sac,  and  dilate  it  upward ;  it 
need  not  be  dilated  quite  up  to  the  ring, 
as  it  opens  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen. 
Having  thus  dilated  it,  expose  the  con- 
tents,  which  should  be  next  carefully 
examined,  whether  intestine  or  omen- 
tum, or  both,  to  see  if  any  sangrene  has 
taken  place  in  any  part.  If  the  stricture  is 
situated  within  the  abdominal  ring  it  will 
then  be  necessary  to  carry  the  knife  be- 
tween the  sac  and  ring,  ana  dilate  the  ring 
a  small  way,  a  little  obliquely  upwaid 
and  outward,  as  much  as  will  admit  of 
your  m4ily  passing  the  finger  into  it 
Having  dilated  thus  much,  then  carry  your 
finger  up  towards  the  orifice  of  the  sac ; 
and  if  you  can  carry  it  into  the  cavity  of 
the  abdomen,  you  are  then  to  attempt  a 
reduction  of  the  parts.  If  both  intestine  and 
omentum  are  in  the  hernia, you  try  the  in- 
testine first,  being  most  easy,  which  having 
returned,  you  then  replace  the  omentum* 
When  the  parts  are  returned,  the  integu- 
ments on  the  outside  may  be  brought  in 
contact  with  each  other,  making  two  or 
three  ligatures,  which  may  be  supported 
with  slips  of  sticking  plaster.  The  patient 
should  be  carefully  Uid  down  on  his  back, 
in  an  horizontal  position,  not  with  his 
shoulders  elevated,  till  some  degree  of 
union  has  taken  place. 

There  are  many  obstacles  to  the  immediata 
reduction  of  the  parts:  1st,  adhesions,  which 
arise  very  frequently  between  the  omentum 
and  hernial  sac,  or  intestines  and  sac; 
either  of  these  may  produce  adhesions ;  or, 
from  preceding  inflammation  long  before, 
old  adhesions  may  have  formed.  In  re- 
cent adhesions,  sometimes  the  attacbmenta 
are  so  slight,  that  you  may  readily  separate 
them  with  your  fingers;  but  when  more 
firm,  a  knife  will  be  necessary.  If  the 
omentum  is  adhering  to  the  sac,  we  may 
make  more  free  with  it  than  the  intestine, 
A  large  portion  may  often  be  removed  with 
great  safety ;  that  portion  may  be  removed 
which  is  adhering  immediately  to  the  her- 
nial sac,  and  tue  remainder  returned. 
However,  we  had  better  take  away  no 
more  than  is  absolutely  necessary;  for  the 
higher  up,  the  larger  are  the  branches  situ« 
ated  within  it,  and  a  ligature  on  the 
omentum  is  unfavourable,  for  its  strangu- 
lation by  ligature  may  produce  the  symp- 
toms of  strangulated  intestine;  it  may 
produce  inflammation,  which  may  extend 
along  its  substance ;  or  if  the  ligature  gets 
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into  the  abdomen  H  majrcaow  •  general 
inflaniiDatioa  of  the  cafitjr.  If  itttes- 
tine  adhere  to  the  hernial  sac  it  should 
be  separated  with  great  caution,  for  we 
most  avoid  wounding  the  intestine,  or  even 
cutting  its  coats.  To  remo?e  this  it  is 
better  to  dissect  off  a  small  portion  of  the 
hernial  sac  adhering  to  the  intestines, 
than  endanger  the  cutting  of  the  intestine 
itself.  Also,  they  are  sometimes  found 
adhering  to  each  other,  and  not  to  the  sac ; 
when  this  is  the  case,  they  form  such  a 
balk  of  parts,  that  if  a  large  opening  is 
not  made  they  cannot  be  replaced;  for 
when  the  intestines  adhere  f^om  inflam- 
mation they  must  be  thrust  in  all  at  once. 
This  requires  a  larger  opening  than  we 
should  wish  to  make,  but  is  sometimes 
absolutely  necessary ;  this  renders  the  ope- 
ration  more  dangerous,  on  account  of  the 
large  aperture  to  be  made  into  the  abdo. 
minal  cavity.  Another  great  impediment 
to  the  return  of  the  parts  is  that  of  laiige 
portions  of  omentum  adhering  at  the 
orifice  of  the  sac.  Also,  gangrene  having 
taken  place  of  the  omentum,  which  often 
arises  from  patients  not  submitting  to 
Uie  operation  so  early  as  they  ought  to 
do.  If  the  omentum,  it  may  be  removed ; 
but  in  this  it  may  be  sometimes  dif- 
ficalt  to  discover  whether  gangrene  has 
taken  place  or  not,  especially  if  it  has  but 
just  become  mortified.  To  determine 
whether  it  is  a  part  which  may  be  safely 
ntumed  or  not,  after  you  have  taken  off 
the  stricture  above  and  spread  out  the 
omentum,  yon  may  press  the  blood  into^ 
the  abdomen,  iryon  find  more  blood  re- 
taming  into  the  veins,  you  may  be  sure 
drenlation  is  carried  on,  thoagh  lan- 
guidlv,  and  if  returned  into  the  abdomen,  it 
would  go  on  as  freely  as  before ;  but  if  no 
circulation  is  observed,  so  much  as  is  defec- 
tive should  be  removed,  until  the  edges 
bleed ;  the  remaining  part  should  be  re- 
turned into  the  abdomen  i  a  ligature 
sboald  be  made  on  each  of  the  bleeding 
vessels.  Ton  return  the  omentum  into 
the  orifice^  leaving  the  ligatures  on  the 
outside.  If  the  intestine  is  mortified,  we 
sboald  confine  that  portion  of  it  to  the 
orifice,  that  the  contents  may  be  discharged 
from  Uie  wound,  which,  if'^  effused  in  the 
abdomen,  would  produce  general  ioflam- 
mation  and  symptoms  of  irritation,  and 
theiebv  speedily  be  fatal.  The  danger  is 
from  delaying  the  opi^retion  and  exposing 
the  abdomen.  To  prevent  the  intestine 
being  drawn  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdo- 
men, a  needle  should  be  passed  round  the 
i^esentery,  near  the  intestines,  where  it  is 

r^nou8,andthe  needle  carried  throagh 
integuments  situated  over  the  ring; 
thus  forming  a  kind  of  artificial  anus,  in 
which  state  patients  have  often  recovered, 
and  in  which  they  have  lived  a  great  num- 


ber of  years  afterwards  in  tolerable  health, 
only  with  the  inconvenience  of  being  under 
the  necessity  of  weariog  a  great  deal  of  tow 
to  keep  themselves  clean.  However,  in 
some  oases  of  gangrene  of  the  intestines, 
when  but  of  small  extent,  union  wiU  take 
place  between  that  and  the  edges  of  the 
wound.  If  it  be  only  a  small  portion  of  the 
side  of  the  intestine  which  has  sloughed, 
the  principal  part  of  the  diameter  of  the 
canal  being  preserved,  there  will  still  be 
room  enough  for  the  contents  to  pass 
onward  without  much  inconvenience. 
Some  surgeons  have  proposed  cutting  off 
all  the  mortified  parts,  and  introducing  a 
cylinder  of  card  and  sewing  the  intes- 
tines together.  I  believe  this  is  a  very 
speculative  operation,  and  very  little  pro- 
iMibility  of  its  being  attended  with  success, 
for  it  would  be  very  likely  to  produce 
general  inflammation  of  the  cavity. 

Usually,  after  the  operation  has  been 
performed,  the  patient  becomes  easy,and  all 
the  symptomsof  strangulation  immediately 
cease ;  but  sometimes  they  have  continued 
as  violent  as  before.  In  all  such  we  may 
suspect  the  operation  has  been  incomplete, 
viz.,  that  it  has  been  only  apparently  per- 
formed, where  the  surgeon  has  thought 
the  ring  the  only  impediment  to  the  return 
of  the  hernia,  the  patient  has  continued  to 
vomit,  because  a  portion  of  intestine  situ- 
ated within  the  sac  was  strangulated.  We 
should,  therefore,  during  the  operation,  see 
that  allis  free  above;  that  there  are  no  mem- 
branous bands  situated  within  the  orifice, 
by  which  the  intestine  is  strangulated. 
After  the  operation,  if  symptoms  should 
continue  or  return,  tlie  wound  should  be 
opened  and  the  sac  examined,  passing  the 
finger  up  to  ascertain  if  the  intestine  be 
free.  Also,  more  contractions  than  one 
may  have  taken  place  in  a  hernial  sac, 
which,  in  cases  of  strangulation,  should  be 
dilated  throughout  their  whole  extent,  be 
as  many  as  there  will,  till  you  have  a  free 
eommunication  with  the  abdominal  ca- 
vity. It  has  been  proposed  to  perform 
the  operation  witiiout  opening  the  hernial 
sac  at  all,  from  the  idea  of  the  greatest 
danger  of  the  operation  consisting  in  the 
exposure  of  the  abdominal  cavity.  In 
many  instances  the  impediment  arises  from 
thenarrownessof  the  orifice:  audit  isneces- 
sary  that  the  sac  should  be  open,  and  the 
orifice  dilated.  Also,  great  danger  will 
arise  from  our  not  being  certain  of  the  state 
of  the  parts  within.  If  there  be  any  ad- 
hesions  within,  there  will  be  an  insupera- 
ble impediment  to  the  return  of  the  con- 
tents. If  grangrene  has  taken  place, 
though  you  can  return  the  contents  into 
the  abdomen,  it  will  be  with  the  utmost 
hazard  to  the  patient's  life. 

After  the  operation,  the  wound  should 
be  treated  like  any  common  wound.   Heal- 
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ing  goes  on  very  favoareblj ;  and  after  the 
cicatrix  has  been  formetl,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  wear  a  truss  for  some  time,  to  keep 
the  parts  supported. 

Hernia  congenita. — In  this  the  intestine 
or  omentum  and  testis  are  both  situated  in 
one  common  cavity.  The  difference  in 
this  from  the  former  is,  that  it  exists  from 
birth ;  the  other  occurs  afterwards.  Thus 
the  appearance  of  the  congenital  hernia 
will  be  similar  to  that  of  other  hernia; 
in  most  respects.  On  examining  the  tu- 
mor, the  only  variation  we  shall  find  is, 
that  the  testis  will  be  blended  with  the 
contents  of  the  hernia.  That  the  testis  is 
not  to  be  felt  at  the  bottom  of  the  sac,  is 
very  evident  in  common  hernia.  The 
treatment  of  this,  and  the  .operation,  will 
be  the  same,  excepting  that  we  should  not 
dilate  the  sac  to  the  bottom,  but  leave  so 
much  undilatfed  as  will  cover  the  body  of 
the  testis,  and  form  a  complete  tunica 
vaginalis  of  that  part.  This  will  be  at- 
tended with  the  advantage  of  its  collaps- 
ing  round  the  the  testis,  which  will  pre- 
vent its  being  inflamed  from  exposure. 
Congenital  hemiae  are  frequently  not  ap- 
parent  for  many  years  after  birth  in  pa- 
tients who  themselves  never  had  any  sus- 
picion that  they  had  a  hernia.  When 
g^wn  up,  they  have  a  hernia  formed, 
which,  on  examination,  is  found  to  be  con- 
genital ;  as  in  one  patient  on  whom  I  per- 
formed this  operation,  when  about  18  or 
19  years  of  age. 

We  have  another  variety  in  the  bubono- 
cele to  point  out,  which  is  that  of  the  sac: 
though  it  comes  through  the  abdominal 
ring,  yet  it  is  situated  differently  with 
respect  to  the  epigastric  artery  to  what  the 
sac  is  in  common  hernia.  I  have  met 
with  two  cases  where  the  sac,  instead  of 
taking  the  course  of  the  spermatic  vessels, 
has  come  from  the  abdomen,  from  the  in- 
side of  the  epigfastric  artery ;  the  epigastric 
artery  was  situated  between  the  spermatic 
vessels  and  the  sac.  In  which  case  the 
orifice  of  the  sac  must  be  opposed  to  the 
orifice  of  the  ring,  and  the  epigastric  artery 
be  on  the  outside.  This  variation  requires 
some  difference  both  in  the  application  of 
the  truss  and  in  the  operation.  In  such 
cases  the  pad  of  the  truss  should  be  ap- 
plied more  immediately  on  the  ring,  in- 
stead of  obliquely  on  the  outside,  as  in 
common  cases;  but  then  to  do  this  it  is 
necessary  to  point  out  the  difference  of 
these  hernias  in  the  living  snbject  f^om 
that  in  the  common  situation,  which  may 
be  known  in  two  ways.  If  the  hernia  has 
descended,  and  the  sac  is  distended,  you 
will  see  no  tumor  above  the  ring;  it  im- 
mediately terminates  at  the  ring ;  whereas 
in  common  hernia  the  tumor  is  extended 
on  the  inner  side  of  the  tendon  for  some 
way  upward.    But  here  the  orifice  of  the 


sac  is  opposite  to  the  ring.  Provided  the 
hernia  has  not  descended  far,  or  in  a  very 
inconsiderable  degree,  it  may  be  known  by 
the  manner  in  which  the  descent  takes 
place.  If  a  common  hernia,  and  you  de- 
sire the  patient  to  cough,  it  will  raise  the 
finger  in  the  descent.  If  a  hernia  of  this 
kind,  by  making  pressure  above  there,  you 
cannot  compress  the  sac  at  all,  and  it  will 
descend  as  easily  as  if  no  pressure  was  made. 
By  thus  attending  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  hernia  descends,  you  may  determine 
whether  it  is  in  the  common  or  this  un- 
usual  situation.  The  difficulty  will  be  in 
the  manner  of  applying  the  truss.  In  the 
operation  in  this  case  you  should  not  dilate 
the  hernial  sac  so  high  up  as  the  other; 
only  an  inch  above  the  ring,  leaving  an 
inch  undivided.  If  you  slit  it  above,  the 
cavity  of  the  abdomen  will  be  more  ex- 
posed, and  the  patient's  life  be  in  great 
hazard. 

I  shall  next  relate  a  few  extraordinary 
cases  of  bubotuKeUy  which  will  serve  to 
illustrate  this  subject 

A  patient  of  Mr.  Chandler's,  in  this  hos- 
pital, was  brought  in  one  evening  with  a 
strangulated  hernia,  which  he  had  la- 
boured under  for  some  days ;  he  had  ex- 
tremely severe  symptoms  before  he  came 
into  the  house,  as  hiccnping,  &c.  From 
the  feel  of  the  tumor,  there  was  reason 
to  believe  gangrene  had  taken  place.  In 
performing  the  operation,  on  laying  bare 
the  part,  a  laiige  portion  of  the  intestine 
was  found  in  a  gangrenous  state;  the 
feces  passed  out  at  the  orifice  of  the  wound, 
also,  from  the  anus.  It  was  supposed 
at  the  time  of  the  operation  that  the 
whole  circumference  of  a  portion  of  the 
intestine  was  in  a  gangrenous  state.  This 
excited  the  curiosity  of  many  practitioners. 
After  he  had  continued  in  this  state  for 
some  weeks,  the  intestine,  which  was  ex- 
posed at  the  orifice  of  the  wound,  became 
everted,  projecting  outwards,  forming  a 
kind  of  prolapsus,  and  a  pretty  large  por- 
tion was  at  length  forced  out  of  the  wound. 
As  soon  as  the  inversion  had  taken  place, 
there  was  no  discharge  by  the  anus.  He 
continued  in  this .  state  u>r  nine  years  in 
this  hospital,  and  was  under  the  necessity  of 
covering  the  intestine  with  a  large  pad  of 
tow  to  receive  (he  fasces.  When  the  part 
was  exposed,  there  was  an  excellent  view 
of  the  peristaltic  motion  of  the  intestine, 
which  was  at  all  times  going  on  in  that 
part:  it  was  a  florid  surface,  beinff  the  in- 
ternal surface  that  was  exposed,  which 
turned  outward.  He  died  in  the  hospital ; 
but  two  or  three  years  before  that  event 
he  had  a  hernia  form  on  his  left  side. 
On  examining  the  patient  after  death,  yon 
could  pass  the  finger  through  the  everted 
portion,  under  which  there  was  another 
opening,  which  went  into  the  cavity  of 
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the  abdomen.  There  were  three  opeDinpfs 
externally— two  in  the  colon,  formed 
by  sloughing,  and  adhesions  subse- 
qaently  taking  place.  The  rectum  was 
larger  than  usual,  which  was  owing  to  a 
quantity  of  white  liniroentous  substance 
collected  there,  and  found  throughout  the 
whole  large  intestines,  which  seemed  to  be 
the  secretion  of  the  intestines  themselves. 
This  being  secreted,  kept  accumulat- 
ing in  the  rectum,  and  not  being  sti- 
mulating in  itself,  and  there  being  no 
stimulus  from  the  bile,  &c.,  was  not  eva- 
cuated. 

There  are  some  cases  of  strangulated 
hernia  in  which  there  is  so  little  appear- 
ance externally,  that  patients  have  been 
suffered  to  go  on  in  that  state  without  any 
operation  being  performed,  or  the  disease 
suspected  till  it  terminated  fatally,  as  was 
the  case  with  a  patient  in  this  hospital, 
who  was  supposed  by  the  physician  to 
have  the  iliac  passion,  the  symptoms  being 
exactly  the  same:  this  man  d^.ed;  On 
opening  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  no 
tumor  appeared  externally ;  there  was  in- 
flammation within,  and  a  small  portion  of 
the  intestine  going  into  the  oriBce  of  the 
sac,  half  of  which  was  situated  above  the 
ring,  in  which  portion  a  small  fold  of  in- 
testine was  contained,  and  therefore  had 
escaped  notice;  however  it  was  sufficient 
to  occasion  the  death  of  th«  patient.  Mr. 
Else  examined  the  patient,  and  found  a 
little  fulness,  but  no  appearance  of  stran- 
gulation.  On  examining  the  bodv,  there 
was  found  a  hernial  sac  on  the  right  side, 
similar  to  that  on  the  left,  with  a  very 
small  fold  of  intestine  situated  in  the 
transversalis  abdominis.  This  shews  the 
necessity  of  a  cautious  examination  of  all 
patients  who  have  the  symptoms  of  iliac 
passion:  every  part  where  a  hernia  can 
exist  should  be  carefully  examined,  and 
if  there  is  one,  we  must  proceed  ac- 
cordingly. If  a  patient  has  a  hernia, 
and  if  apparently  returned,  the  appli- 
cation of  a  truss  should  give  him 
freat  pain,  it  should  be  discontinued, 
'be  patient  sboald  wear  a  truss  after 
the  operation,  as  the  sides  of  the  sac 
seldom  adhere,  and  the  descent  is  gene- 
rally easier  than  before. 

Crural  hernia, — The  situation  of  the  sac 
in  this  species  of  hernia  is  immediately 
under  Poupart's  ligament,  a  little  to  the 
inner  side  of  the  large  vessels  (epigastric 
and  iiiac),  passing  down  at  the  anterior 
side  of  the  femoral  artery :  when  the  sac 
is  somewhat  enlarged,  it  is  found" extend- 
ing over  the  femoral  artery.  This  hernia 
is  usually  very  small,  so  as  only  to  ap- 

Eiar  like  a  lymphatic  gland  a  little  en- 
rged,  and  thus  is  difficult  to  discover; 
for  posteriorly  it  is  covered  by  muscles 
which  will  not  easily  yield,  and  anteriorly 


by  a  strong  inelastic  fascia,  which  is  bind- 
ing it  down.  When  it  arrives  at  any  con- 
siderable extent,  it  must  be  from  the  pres- 
sure existing  for  a  long  time.  Hernia 
situated  in  this  part  is  discoverable  by  the 
usual  appearances  of  hernia  in  other 
places;  as  pressing  the  tumor,  and  de- 
siring the  patient  to  cough,  when  it 
gives  an  undulating  stroke.  In  a  ca$e 
of  this  kind,  if  reducible,  it  should  he  re- 
turned. The  patient  should  be  laid  in 
a  horizontal  position,  the  pelvis  rais^, 
the  thigh  of  that  side  drawn  up  towards 
the  abdomen,  and  the  knee  turned  a  little 
outwards,  which  relaxes  the  fascia.  When 
returned,  a  truss  may  be  applied  imme- 
diately over  the  orifice ;  and  as  that  will 
be  situated  very  near  to  the  orifice  of  the 
scrotal  hernia,  the  pad  of  the  truss  should 
be  applied  to  the  same  part — viz.  jnst 
where  the  epigastric  is  coming  off.  When 
irreducible,  little  can  be  done.  It  is  a 
part  very  unfavourable  to  make  a  mo- 
derate degree  of  pressure  to  prevent  its 
increase;  if  you  cannot  reduce  it,  you 
cannot  apply  a  truss,  and  you  have  not,  in 
this  instance,  an  opportunity  of  examining 
what  the  contents  are,  as  in  hernia)  of  the 
groin  or  scrotum. 

If  this  hernia  becomes  strangulated, 
the  symptoms  will  be  as  in  others ; 
and  when  other  means  have  proved 
ineffectual,  the  operation  should  be  pro- 
posed, which  is  attended  with  a  great  deal 
of  nicety,  from  the  situation  of  the  vessels, 
the  danger  of  wounding  the  epigastric 
artery  in  females,  and  both  the  spermatic 
and  epigastric  in  males. 

The  external  incision  should  be  made 
in  the  direction  of  the  tumor  as  far  as  it 
extends,  beginning  a  little  above  Puu. 
part's  ligament  and  extending  quite  to 
the  inferior  part,  a  little  obliquely  inward 
to  the  inner  part  of  the  thigh ;  carrying 
it  carefully  through  the  fascia,  which 
will  be  found  covering  the  hernial  sac. 
We  next  open  the  hernial  sac  with  very 
great  caution,  for  fear  of  wounding  the  in- 
testine. A  very  small  aperture  is  to  be 
made  into  the  inferior  part,  laving  open 
the  hernial  sac  up  to  Poupart's  ligament: 
thus  you  get  a  view  of  the  contents.  The 
next  attempt  is  to  return  the  protruded 
parts;  for  it  generally  happens  that  the 
edge  of  Poupart's  ligament  is  so  pressing  on 
the  sac  as  to  prevent  the  return,  and  which 
occasioned  the  strangnlation ;  therefore 
they  cannot  be  returned  till  the  stricture 
is  taken  off  by  dividing  Poupart's  liga- 
ment, which  is  attended  with  danger,  on 
account  of  the  vessels  as  before  said ;  for 
if  you  introduce  a  director,  and  slit  it 
upwards,  the  vessels  are  passing  so  close 
underneath  that  you  are  in  danger  of 
wounding  them.  You  ma^  divide  It 
safely  by  making  a  small  opening  into  the 
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tendoD  a  little  above  the  vessels,  in  the 
direetion  of  its  fibres;  then  carry  the  di- 
rector down  to  the  under  part  of  the  liga- 
ment, bring  it  underneath,  whereby  we  get 
the  director  between  the  ligament  and  ves- 
sels, whence  it  may  be  safely  divided.  If 
there  shonld  be  left  any  fibres  below  still 
undivided,  the  director  may  be  carried  un. 
der  these  as  before,  which  will  give  so 
much  room  that  the  parts  may  be  very 
easily  returned.  Having  thus  divided  the 
ligament,  you  are  to  return  the  hernia  into 
the  abdomen.  If  you  find  any  difficulty, 
yon  should  introduce  the  finger  into  the 
sac,  to  ascertain  that  the  orifice  is  not 
contracted  ;  if  so  small  that  the  hernia  is 
not  readily  reduced,  a  blunt-pointed  knife 
should  be  in  trod  need,  and  the  orifice 
dilated  with  great  caution,  for  fear  of 
wounding  the  vessels.  The  French  instru- 
ment, invented  for  dilating  the  ring, 
might  here  be  useful,  as  the  part  is  mem- 
branous and  not  tendinous.  The  danger 
In  the  operation  is  not  so  great  in  the 
female  as  in  the  male,  and  much  oftener 
required  in  the  former;  as  Poupart's  liga- 
ment in  females  is  about  an  inch  longer 
than  in  men.  Not  nnfrequently  the  tumor 
in  this  hernia  is  so  small  as  to  remain  un- 
noticed by  the  patient  or  surgeon;  there- 
fore  a  patient  may  pass  many  years  with 
a  crnral  hernia  undiscovered.  Symptoms 
of  strangulation  may  take  place,  which 
may  be  supposed  to  be  onfy  those  of  the 
iliac  passion ;  and  being  treated  as  such, 
the  intestines  not  being  extricated,  the 
patient  will  usually  die  $  therefore  this  is 
a  case  of  hernia  we  should,  examine  with 
the  greatest  caution.  In  all  cases  where 
there  are  symptoms  of  strangnlatioDi 
though  we  do  not  absolutely  discover  a 
tumor,  yet  if  the  patient  complains  of 
])ain  on' pressure  in  anyone  part  where 
hernia)  are  usually  situated,  we  ought  to 
operate,  where  the  symptoms  have  gone  on 
so  far  as  to  require  the  operation,  by  mak- 
ing an  incision  on  the  part,  carefully 
dissecting  down,  to  see  if  there  is  a 
hernial  sac  situated  there ;  for  the  fold  of 
intestine  may  be  so  small  as  not  to  be  felt 
through  the  integuments. 

Umbilical  hernia,  or  examphahu,  is  much 
more  common  in  women  and  children  than 
in  men.  In  women,  frequently  from  the 
distension  which  the  abdomen  undergoes 
during  pregnancy,  the  navel,  being  a  weak 
part,  a  protrusion  takes  place  there ;  also 
in  new-born  infants,  from  violent  exertions, 
as  crying,  &c. ;— sometimes  in  men,  but 
mostly  in  those  whu  are  become  very  cor- 
pulent. In  these  cases,  where  the  hernia 
is  in  a  reducible  state,  a  spring  truss 
should  be  adapted  to  make  pressure  on  the 
part ;  but  in  children  this  is  very  incon- 
venient, for,  by  frequently  wetting  them- 
iKlves,  the  spring  of  the  truss  soon  becomes 


rusty,  and  does  not  perform  its  office  i 
also  they  cannot  bear  the  pressure.  In 
such  it  is  more  convenient  to  apply  apiece 
of  cork,  cut  round,  and  nearly  as  large  as 
the  aperture,  dipped  in  wax ;  it  should 
be  applied  on  the  side  of  the  aperture,  so 
as  to  press  the  integuments  inwards;  over 
which  put  some  sticking-plaster,  of  m 
circular  form,  so  as  to  make  pressure  on 
the  part«  After  a  few  months  this 
may  be  left  off,  when  no  further  pro- 
trusion will  take  place.  But  in  those 
who  are  older,  this  pressure  made  by 
sticking-plaster  will  not  be  sufficient  to 
resist  the  action  of  the  muscles  \  therefore 
a  well-constructed  truss  will  be  necessary. 
In  women,  these  ruptures  are  often  irre- 
ducible,from  their  beingapttoconceal  them, 
and  adhesions  having  taken  place,  and 
very  frequently  from  omentum,  which  re- 
maining there  a  length  of  time,  undergoes 
an  alteration  in  its  figure,  so  as  to  prevent 
its  return.  In  an  irreducible  hernia  a  pad 
should  be  formed,  just  to  receive  the  part^ 
merely  to  prevent  its  increase.  If  in  this 
strangulated  state,  and  the  nsual  means 
are  inefTectnal,  the  operation  will  be  ne- 
cessary, which  consists  in  making  an  in- 
cision throughout  half  the  length  of  the 
tumor,  or  a  little  more ;  it  may  be  b^nn 
on  the  upper  part  of  the  tumor,  and  ex- 
tended  downwards.  It  has  been  observed 
in  these  cases,  that  there  is  no  hernial  sac, 
which  I  believe  often  happens;  it  being  sur- 
rounded by  little  more  than  a  dense  cellular 
membrane. 

When  the  sac  is  exposed,  whether  of 
peritoneum  or  condensed  cellular  mem 
brane,  it  should  be  carefully  dissected 
through,  then  carefully  dilated  towards 
the  orifice,  where  it  communicates  with 
the  cavity  of  the  abdomen:  having  ex- 
posed the  contents,  they  should  be  re- 
turned without  any  fnrUier  dissection  of 
parts;  if  the  orifice  is  so  tight  as  to  make 
any  firm  pressure  it  should  be  dilated, 
which  will  be  best  done,  not  by  cutting 
through  the  hernial  sac,  but  by  intro- 
ducing a  blunt-pointed  knife  between  the 
sac  and  surrounding  tendon,  and  dilating 
it  as  far  as  is  necessary  for  reducing  the 
parts.  The  patient  here  should  also  wear 
a  truss  some  time  after  the  cure.  In  care 
of  mortification,  we  should  proceed  in  the 
same  manner  as  in  scrotal  hernia.  In 
cases  where  there  should  be  such  firm  ad- 
hesions as  to  be  inseparable  by  dissection, 
we  must  proceed  in  the  same  manner  as 
was  recommended  in  bubonoceles.  Mortifi- 
cation not  nnfrequently  takes  place  in 
the  contents  before  surgical  assistance  is 
called  for,  particularly  in  women. 

Ventral  hernia. — Where  a  protrusion  is 
formed  between  some  of  the  tendinous  and 
muscular  fibres  of  the  abdomen, it  will  ap- 
pear exactly  the  same  as  exomphalos,  form- 
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itif  a  similar  tumor,  and  the  treatment 
will  be  the  same.  The  form  of  the  tomor 
is  not  so  regularly  rouDded  as  the  umbi- 
lical, the  parts  projeeting  under  the  inte- 
gumentsy  and  being  of  a  firmer  consist* 
enoe.  In  these  cases,  where  the  opera- 
tion is  necessary,  we  have  only  two  parts 
to  attend  to,  in  dilating  the  orifice  where 
the  stricture  is  formed  $  these  are  the  epi. 
gastric  artery  and  lieamentum  rotnndum, 
which  last  we  should  avoid  dividing — as 
it  is  not  at  all  times  even  in  an  adult  in 
an  unperforated  state,  sometimes  remain- 
ing open  during  life.  Therefore,  as  there 
are  some  instances  of  the  umbilical  vein 
remaining,  on  that  account  the  ligamcntum 
rotundum  and  umbilical  vein  should  not 
be  divided. 

Hernia  firamims  ovalis,  — -  Forming  a 
tumor  in  perineo  by  the  side  of  the  thigh. 
I  have  never  met  with  but  one  case,  and 
that  was  in  Paris ;  it  was  about  the 
same  size  as  we  usually  find  the  crural 
hernia.  Where  it  is  very  small  we  should 
not  be  able  to  discover  it.  However, 
where  it  is  of  long  continuance  the  pro- 
trusion may  become  so  large,  and  the 
tumor  also,  as  to  be  very  evident.  Mr. 
Pott  informed  me  of  two  cases  which 
came  under  his  inspection,  where  the 
tumors  were  very  conspicuous.  In  a  case 
of  this  kind,  if  reducible,  a  bandage 
should  be  contrived  to  make  pressure  on 
the  part  tn  perituBo.  if  strangulation 
should  take  place,  the  operation, — which 
will  be  performed  with  greater  difficulty 
on  account  of  the  situation  of  the  obtu- 
rator  artery, — the  sac  being  laid  bare, 
should  be  carefnllv  opened,  and  the  finger 
carried  up  to  the  obturator  ligament, 
which  should  be  very  cautiously  divided. 
In  this  case,  I  can  hardly  direct  how  the 
ligament  should  be  divided.  I  should 
rather  suppose  that  the  vessels  go  to 
the  under  side  of  the  sac,  as  the  ligament 
is  situated  below ;  if  you  divide  it  down- 
ward, you  would  be  liable  to  wound  the 
obturator  artery,  therefore  before  yon  di- 
vide  the  obturator  ligament,  you  should 
feel  with  your  finger  in  different  parts, 
and  probably  by  the  pulsation  you  might 
discover  the  situation  of  the 'obturator 
artery,  and  thereby  avoid  wounding  it. 

Hernia  etfUiea  is  formed  by  a  protrusion 
of  the  urinary  bladder,  and  is  not  a  case 
where  there  is  a  probability  of  strangula- 
tion arising,  as  there  could  be  nothiog  ac- 
cumulated but  urine,  and  this  by  pressure 
being  made  on  the  outside,  might  be  care- 
fully carried  back,  and  the  bladder  disen- 
gaged. Mr.  Pott  has  given  two  cases  of 
this  kind,  one  in  a  boy,  who  had  a  bemia 
of  this  description,  with  a  hard  substance, 
situated  within  which  was  a  calculus.  In 
this  case  he  made  an  incision  over  the 
tumor;  on  the  projecting  portion  of  the 


bladder,  he  made  a  ligaturej  thns  in- 
cluding the  calculus,  which  portion  he 
cut  off*.  This  preparation  I  have  seen ; 
the  stone  was  about  the  size  of  a  small 
walnut.  In  dissecting  this  carefully  there 
was  an  appearance  of  something  like  an 
artery. 

Two  other  hernia?  remain  to  be  de- 
scribed, that  of  the  ischiatie  notch  and  the 
one  situated  in  permao,  passing  between 
the  vagina  and  rectum.  These  are  situa- 
tions, which,  from  the  size  of  the  cavity 
through  which  they  pass,  do  not  subject 
the  parts  to  strangulation.  If  there  should 
be  any,  yon  must  lay  the  parts  bare,  and 
proceed  according  to  appearances.  Having 
met  with  no  cases  of  this  kind,  I  cannot 
direct  you. 

In  books  which  treat  of  herniae  it  is 
usual  to  mention  their  radical  cure,  for 
which  several  different  methods  have  been 
proposed.  This  can  only  consist  in  obli- 
terating the  hernial  sac,  or  that  part  of 
the  orifice  through  which  they  protrude. 
This  in  scrotal  hernia  has  bftn  proposed 
in  various  ways;  first,  by  applying  cauntic 
to  the  part :  this  will  be  exceedingly  ha- 
zardous,  as  we  cannot  always  regulate 
how  far  the  caustic  shall  extend;  if 
through  the  posterior  part  of  the  sac,  it 
would  probably  destroy  the  spermatic 
cord.  Another  mode  proposed  is  that  of 
making  a  ligature  on  the  hernial  sac;  but 
from  the  close  union  of  the  spermatic  cord 
to  the  posterior  part  of  the  sac,  it  seems 
impossible  to  inclose  the  sac  without  the 
cord.  In  all  these  operations  it  has  been 
proposed  to  do  it  below  the  ring,  as  there 
is  often  a  large  portion  of  the  sac  above 
the  ring,  in  such  cases  the  hernia  would 
not  be  cured.  I  believe  some  empirics,  as 
related  by  Heister,  were  in  the  practice  of 
castrating  the  patient  at  the  same  time. 
It  was  proposea  once  bv  the  Parisian  sur- 
geons to  cure  the  hernia  radically  by  per- 
forming the  operation  on  patients  who 
had  no  strangulation,  from  an  idea  that 
by  this  means  the  sides  of  the  sac  would 
unite  with  each  other,  and  the  patient 
have  no  return  of  the  complaint,  but 
this  plan  was  not  successful;  the  sides 
of  the  sac  did  not  unite,  and  in  some 
cases  the  patients  died,  hence  the  prac- 
tice was  soon  discontinued.  So  far  as 
has  hitherto  been  done,  no  such  mode 
of  curing  the  complaint  can  be  adopted 
with  any  propriety.  The  only  mode  of 
producing  a  radical  cure  would  be  wear- 
ing the  truss  for  a  considerable  length  of 
time,  so  as  to  obliterate  the  opening,  or  so 
far  diminish  it  as  for  nothing  further  to 
descend. 

~*~Vide  Pott's  Works,  by  Sir  J.  Earle,  vol.  il., 
page  127.-^C. 
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CLINICAL  LECTURES  on  MEDICINE, 

Driivend  at  M«  Mmth  HotpUal,  Dublin, 

ScMloD  1 887-8, 

By  P&ofksbok  Graysb. 

Lecture  III. 

Case  rf  Typhu  Fever  with  general  BronehUit^^ 
Treatment  in  fitet  stage;  in  seeoftd-^Aftpa. 
rent  Anamaliet  in  thii  Treatment-^ Morbid 
Anatomy  often  Uudied  in  a  wrong  manner, — 
Obtervatiane  en  the  Catuea  of  Pectoral 
Symptomi  in  Fever ;  on  the  latent  Period  of 
idorbid  Poisons ;  on  Double  Diseases;  on 
Hereditary  Diseases. 

Gentlemen, — Allow  me  tocall  yonr  atten- 
tion  to  the  case  of  Mary  Lynch,  admitted 
on  the  16th  of  November,  labouring  under 
well-marked  typhus.  She  is  a  servant,  mar- 
ried, 38  years  of  age,  of  a  full  habit  and 
sanguine  temperament.  About  eight  days 
before  admission,  she  was  attacked  with 
symptoms  of  fever,  accompanied  by  pains  in 
the  loins,  shoulders,  sternum,  and  left 
mamma,  so  violent  as  to  interfere  with 
respiration ;  she  had  also  tenderness  of  the 
abdomen,  particularly  at  the  epigastric  re- 
gion, frequent  eructations,  vomiting,  urgent 
thirst,  harassing  cough  with  viscid  sputa, 
and  total  loss  of  rest.  About  the  seventh 
day,  macuhe,  of  a  bright  red  hue,  some 
large,  some  smaller,  and  clustered  like 
measles,  made  their  appearance  in  great 
abundance.  As  the  belly  was  full  and  tender, 
she  got  mild  aperient  medicine,  and  it  was 
leeched. 

On  the  evening  of  the  19th  she  appeared 
much  worse,  lying  on  her  back,  moaning, 
unable  to  move  without  assistance,  her  face 
flushed,  skin  of  a  burning  heat,  and  eyes 
much  suffused  *,  her  tongue  was  fiirred,  pulse 
130  and  weak,  and  respiration  laboured^ 
about  4  0  in  a  minute.  No  dulness  on  percus- 
sion existed,  but  loud,  sonorous,  and  sibilous 
rUleswere  heard  all  over  thechest,  particularly 
in  the  anterior  regions.  It  was  dear,  there- 
fore, that  our  patient  had  two  distinct  dis- 
eases— spotted  fbver  and  bronchitis  :  the 
former  had  commenced  with  symptoms  of 
unusual  violence,  and  the  latter  was  of  a 
formidable  nature,  engaging  a  vast  number 
of  the  smaller  bronchial  tubes,  and  in- 
terfering most  unfavourably  with  the  breath- 
ing. In  short,  gentlemen,  we  seemed  called 
upon  to  treat,  in  the  same  individual,  two 
affections  of  opposite  characters — the  one 
inflammatory,  and  requiring  antiphlogistic 
measures^tiie  other  exhibiting  a  strong  ten- 
dency to  putrescence,  and,  at  the  actual 
stsge  of  her  illness,  rapidly  giving  rise  to 
sinking  and  exhaustion. 

Emergencies  of  this  kind  require  much 


deUberation,  md  are  caleulsEted  to  ezdte 
strong  feelings  of  embarrassment  and  doubt 
in  the  mind  of  the  practitkmer,  for  he  pos- 
sesses no  general  rule  to  direct^o  theory 
to  indicate  the  treatment.  Under  such  cir- 
oomstanoes,  how  happy  do  we  fbal  if 
enabled  to  call  to  mind  some  case  of  a  simi* 
lar  description,  where  we  had  observed  the 
effects  of  treatment  with  anxiety,  and  noted 
them  with  due  accuracy  ;  how  clieeringly 
does  the  light  of  the  past  then  dispel  the 
obscurity  of  the  present ;  and  how  thaok- 
fully  do  we  accept  the  guidance  of  recorded 
facts,  without  whose  aid  all  would  be  un- 
certainty and  confusion ! 

\t  ere  we,  m  treatug  our  patient,  to  direut 
our  attention  chiefly  to  the  extensive  bron- 
chitis, and  prescribe  cupping,  leeches, 
blisters,  calomel,  squills,  digitus,  or  ipe- 
cacuanha ?  or  were  we  to  strive  rather  • 
against  the  general  than  the  pectoral  ail- 
ment ?  The  following  considerations  seemed 
capable  of  affording  a  solution  of  these 
difficulties.  In  the  first  place,  we  had  to 
attach  a  proper  degree  of  importance  to  the 
period  of  her  disease :  the  spotted  fever  had 
already  lasted  eleven  days,  after  which  the 
symptoms  of  reaction  usually  begin  to  de- 
cline, and  are  followed  by  a  rapid  and 
alarming  prostration  of  strength,  requiring 
the  administration  of  stimulating  mediduoea 
and  a  more  nutritious  food.  But  here  the 
question  occurred,  would  not  nourishment 
and  wine  increase  the  bronchial  inflamma- 
tion, and  might  they  not  augment  the 
amount  of  IoctI  disease,  by  inducing  pul- 
monary congestion,  or  even  pneumonia  ? 

Dr.  Stokes,  who,  during  my  temporary 
absence,  had  &e  charge  of  tiiis  patient, 
evinced  his  usual  skill  and  judgment,  and 
justly  regarding  the  fever  the  principal  dis- 
ease, he  determined  to  give  wine  and 
chicken-broth,  with  a  mixture  containing 
carbonate  of  ammonia.  She  got  one  bottle 
of  port-wine  in  the  course  of  the  next 
twenty-four  hours ;  while  an  attempt  was 
made  to  relieve  the  chest  by  dry>cupping, 
blisters,  and  small  doses  of  hyoscyamus  and 
ipecacuanha.  The  same  medicines  were 
continued  on  the  succeeding  day,  but  the 
wine  was  diminished  about  one-fourth.  Let 
us  now  examine  this  patient,  and  ascertain 
what  effects  have  been  produced  by  this 
treatment,  now  continued  forty-eight  houre. 
You  observe,  gentlemen,  a  striking  improve- 
ment :  the  fever  has  a  much  less  threatening 
aspect,  the  macuhe  have  nearly  disappeared, 
the  tongue  become  much  cleaner,  skin  more 
natural,  belly  soft,  sleep  tranquil,  and  the 
pulse  has  nearly  fallen  to  its  normal  fre- 
quency. Such  is  the  result  of  the  treat- 
ment, as  far  as  the  fever  is  concerned; 
but  what  changes  has  the  bronchitis  under- 
gone? Here  the  effect  produced  is  most 
satisfactory,  for,  so  hx  from  increaaiAg  under 
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the  VM  of  wine,  moderate  nouriBhment,  and 
carbottate  of  ammonia,  the  bronchial  in- 
flammation has  notably  Bubsided,  —  the 
woman's  breathing  is  now  oomparatiTely 
firee  and  calm,  and  she  is  less  troubled  with 
oongh,  while  the  sonorous  and  sibilous  r&les 
are  rapidly  becoming  lees  distinct.  It  is  onr 
intention  to  oontinne  the  wine  and  ammonia, 
Irat  in  daily  diminishing  quantity,  and  I  have 
no  doubt  that  onr  patient  will  soon  be  able 
to  do  without  them  entirely*. 

This  esse  is  well  deserving  of  a  more 
carefal  analysis.  With  respect  to  the  fever, 
it  was  evidently  accompanied,  in  its  acces- 
non  and  first  stage,  by  active  congestion  of 
the  gastro-intestinal  uid  bronchial  mucous 
membrane.  Had  we  been  consulted  during 
the  rigors,  or  the  first  six  hours,  a  bold  use 
of  the  lancet  would  have  cut  short  the  dis- 
ease ;  on  the  second  day,  at  least  during  the 
first  half  of  it,  venesection  would  have  been 
required,  but  in  smaller  quantity,  and  with 
the  effect,  not  of  stopping  the  fever,  but  of 
moderating  all  the  most  prominent  and  dis- 
tressing symptoms ;  for  the  next  two  days, 
leedies  to  the  epigastrium  and  sternum,  fre- 
quently applied,  six  at  a  time,  would  have 
powerfrdly  contributed  to  produce  a  more 
natural  state  of  the  gastric  and  bronchial 
mucous  membrane :  unhappily  the  case  was 
neglected  before  its  admission  into  our  ward, 
and  then  we  were  unable  to  proceed  boldly 
with  depletory  measures,  as  the  maculae 
were  very  abundant  and  the  fever  had 
arrived  at  its  ninth  day.  But  here  some 
one  will  observe,  inflammation  of  a  mucous 
membrane  must  be  treated  on  the  same 
principles,  no  matter  whether  it  occurs  in 
the  commencement,  the  acmij  or  the  decline 
of  fever :  in  every  case  it  must  be  met  by 
depletory  measures,  modified,  indeed,  as  to 
their  activity,  by  the  period  of  the  disease 
and  the  stroigth  of  &e  patient;  but  ttUl 
depUtory  they  must  be ;  and  in  no  case  are 
stimulsants  allowable — in  no  case  wine  and 
nourishment  admissible.  Gentlemen,  there 
seems  to  be  much  that  is  reasonable  in  these 
observations,  and  they  obtain  additional  con- 
firmation from  the  testimony  of  those  who 
assure  us,  that  in  persons  affected  with 
typhus  accompanied  with  pectoral  and  abdo- 
mhud  symptoms,  such  as  we  witnessed  in 
Mary  Lynch,  and  in  whom  the  disease 
proves  Altai,  the  post-mortem  examination 
always  exhibits  indubitable  evidence  of  in- 
flammation affecting  the  mucous  membranes 
in  question ;  but  I  must  confess  that  I  am 
more  inclined  to  rely  on  the  effects  of  reme- 
dies as  a  test  of  the  true  nature  of  diseases, 
than  on  the  evidence  derived  firom  post- 
mortem examinations.  The  manner  in 
which  a  living  tissue  conducts  itself  when 

*  This  fwUeoi  perfectly  recovered,  to  the  do 
small  Mtoniihment  of  two  foreign  pbynicUus, 
who  were  somewhat  tinged  wtth  BrmMoiem, 


tfcted  on  by  food  or  medicine,  is  with  me  of 
grater  .value  in  determining  the  nature  of  a 
disease  affecting  that  tissue,  than  any  ap- 
pearances observable  in  it  after  death.  Sup- 
pose that  Lynch  had  died  just  as  we  had 
ordered  the  wine,  broth,  and  carbonate  of 
ammonia,  and  suppose  her  chest  and  abdo- 
men examined  in  a  few  hours  after, 
then  I  have  no  doubt  that  appearances 
enough  would  have  been  detected  in  the 
stomach  and  bronchial  tubes  to  convince  you 
of  the  existence  of  mucous  inflammation, 
and  you  would  have  been  apparently  justified 
in  strongly  condemning  our  practice.  Hub  I 
say  advisedly,  and  with  what  intention  ?  To 
decry  the  utility  of  morbid  anatomy  ?  Cer- 
tainly not.  I  cannot,  indeed,  now  discuss 
the  general  question  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  mori>id  anatomy  should  be  prosecuted, 
in  order  to  render  it  useful  to  practical  men ; 
but  this  much  I  may  be  permitted  to  remark, 
that  in  the  hands  of  some  of  its  most  zealous 
cultivators,  it  has  degenerated  into  a  system 
in  which  the  facts  discovered,  have  not  been 
arranged  and  valued  according  to  their 
obvious  bearings,  but  have  been  made  the 
foundation  of  much  useless  pathological 
m3r8tification ;  in  truth,  it  is  my  fixed 
opinion,  founded  on  no  small  opportunities 
of  observation,  that  in  fever  especially  much 
error  and  uncertainty  still  attend  the  inter- 
pretation (if  that  expression  may  be  used)  of 
jtosl'mortem  appearances,  and  consequentiy 
great  mischi^  has  resulted  from  rules  of 
practice  derived  rather  from  the  dead-room 
than  fh>m  the  clinical  ward.     * 

But  to  return  to  our  patient.  Her  case 
teaches  you  how,  in  the  progress  of  typhus 
fever,  the  state  of  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  stomach  and  bowels  altei^,  and  how  its 
vital  energies  vary  as  the  disease  advances ; 
for  we  see  wine  required, — ^we  see  it  borne, — 
nay,  useftil,  not  only  to  the  system  at  large, 
but  to  the  alimentary  mucous  membrane  in 
particular,  on  the*  eleventh  day  of  fever,  in  a 
case  where  it  would  have  been  injurious, 
perhaps  destructive,  at  an  earlier  stage ;  and 
mark,  that  it  was  thus  useful,  even  although 
all  the  tymptanu  which  might  be  Justly  con^ 
ndered  at  coniraindieating  Us  eihibition  had 
not  entirely  disappeared!  We  learn  from 
this  that  our  feeble  powers  are  incapable 
of  appreciating  the  meaning,  the  intensity, 
or  even,  in  every  case,  the  identity  of  parti- 
cular symptoms.  We  must,  therdfore,  never 
sacrifice  general  views  to  individual  indica- 
tions, and,  in  fever  especially,  los  mtut  study 
the  v^ole  marif  and  not  any  particular  organ, 

I  have  long  ago  advocated  the  opinion 
that  we  may  have  bronchial  rdles  generally 
diffused  throughout  the  chest  in  fever,  and 
yet  the  existing  affection  may  not  after  all 
be  true  bronchitis.  This  opinion  I  put 
forward  about  seven  or  eight  years  ago  in 
my  lectures,  but  it  did  not  attract    the 
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atteDtion  wldch  I  think  it  deserves.  I  hare 
over  and  over  again  seen  fever  patients, 
apparently  labouring  under  all  the  physical 
symptoms  of  general  bronchitis,  with 
universal  iononnis  and  sibilous  rales, 
impeded  respiration  and  cough,  and  yet,  if  a 
crisis  came  on,  and  a  favoiuvble  turn  in  the 
general  state  of  the  patient  took  place,  I 
have  seen  «11  the  symptoms  ot  pulmonary 
derangement  disappear  in  the  course  of  a 
few  hoars  without  any  treatment.  The 
present  form  of  fever  is  not  a  good  one  for 
observing  this  remarkable  change,  but  in  the 
fever  of  1826  we  witnessed  it  frequently.  A 
patient  in  the  morning,  labouring  under  a 
threatening  array  of  apparently  intense 
pulmonary  symptoms,  might  be  seen  in  the 
evening  with  diminished  pulse,  calm  respi- 
ration, and  scarcely  a  trace  of  oou^.  Tliis 
convinced  me  that  true  bronchitis  is  not 
present  in  every  case  of  typhus,  where 
you  have  difficult  respiration,  cough,  and 
sonorous  and  sibilous  rMes.  Recollect 
what  the  effects  of  fever  are  on  the  general 
system.  It  renders  the  skin  hot  and  dry, 
furs  the  tongue,  parches  the  fauces,  and 
alters  the  secretion  of  the  intestinal  canal, 
giving  rise  to  constipation  or  purging.  The 
digestive  tube  is  generally  in  an  unnatural 
state,  and  it  is  very  probable  that  fever  not 
only  deranges  the  state  of  the  skin,  but 
also  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth, 
nose,  throat,  and  alimentary  canal.  It 
likewise  alters  the  secretion  of  the  liver 
and  of  the  kidneys ;  if  the  skin  is  altered 
in  its  physical  characters,  if  its  secretions 
are  suppressed,  and  its  temperature  changed 
under  the  influence  of  febrile  disturbance, 
surely  it  is  not  irrational  to  suppose  that  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  bronchial  tubes 
may  be  also  changed  In  its  physical  pro- 
perties, and  that  its  surface  may  become 
unnaturally  moist  or  dry,  and  its  tissue 
engorged.  Now,  where  the  derangement 
extends  to  the  bronchial  tubes,  we  have  some 
of  the  physical  changes  produced  which 
accompany  ordinary  bronchitis,  and  conse- 
quently, in  ca$es  rf  thii  kind,  we  have  cough, 
sonorous  or  sibilous  r41es,  .difficult  respira- 
tion, and  imperfect  aeration  of  the  blood, 
with  purplish  suffusion  of  the  &ce ;  but  this 
state  differs  from  genuine  inflammation  in 
some  respects,  and  in  none  more  remarkably 
than  in  its  mode  of  terminating.  What 
happened  in  the  fever  of  1826  ?  When  a 
crisis  arrived,  in  the  course  of  two  or  three 
hours,  the  skin  became  soft  and  moist,  the 
patient  expectorated  freely,  and  every 
symptom  of  cutaneous  or  bronchial  derange- 
ment rapidly  disappeared.  In  typhus,  it  is 
true,  genuine  bronchitis  often  occurs  as 
a  complication,  and  is  to  be  treated  as  such ; 
but  it  frequently  happens  that  you  will  have 
to  treat  disturbance  of  the  respiratory 
fystemi  accompanied    by  cough.  Impeded 


respiration,  imperfect  aeration  of  blood,  and 
sonorous  and  sibilous  rdles,  in  fact,  with  a 
train  of  symptoms  producing  as  much 
distress  to  the  patient,  and  alarm  to  the 
physician,  -as  if  it  was  an  attack  of  genuine 
bronchitis.  This  view  of  the  subject 
explains  a  good  deal  of  the  apparent  incom- 
patibility of  our  treatment  with  the  pheno- 
mena of  the  case  before  us.  I  do  not  mean 
to  assert  that  it  was  wholly  free  from  real 
bronchial  inflammation,  but  I  think  I  am 
authorised  in  saying  that  there  is  a  state  of 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  lung,  in  fever, 
characterized  by  cough,  bronchltic  rales, 
impeded  respiration,  and  undue  aeration  of 
the  blood ;  the  essence  of  which  is  not  true 
inflammatory  action,  but  an  altered  vital 
condition,  whose  nature  has  not  hitherto 
attracted  the  attention  it  deserves.  If  thia 
be  true,  gentlemen,  you  perceive  that  aa 
fever  has  in  itself  a  tendency  so  to  derange 
the  bronchial  mucous  membrane  as  to 
reduce  it  to  a  state  nearly  allied  to  the 
inflammatory,  this  very  tendency  must,  on 
the  one  hand,  facilitate  the  production  of 
true  bronchitis  in  fever,  and  on  the  other, 
it  must  render  the  cure  of  true  bronchitis 
more  difficult. 

While  on  the  subject  of  pathology,  allow 
me  to  notice  one  very  important  fact.  In 
several  instances  I  have  observed  that 
certain  diseases,  which  seemed  to  have  been 
lurking  in  the  constitution,  may  suddenly 
make  their  appearance  in  consequence  of 
the  operation  of  causes  apparently  uncon- 
nected with  the  disease  in  question.  This 
is  not  unfrequently  observed  in  patients 
who  have  contracted  syphilis, — have  had 
genuine  chancre,  and  received  into  the 
system  a  poison  which  will  sooner  or  later 
manifest  itself  in  the  form  of  constitutional 
disease.  A  person  in  this  state  exposes 
himself  to  cold — gets  an  attack  of  shivering, 
followed  by  catarrhal  fever,  and  next  day, 
or  the  day  after,  the  constitutional  symp- 
toms of  syphilis  appear.  This,  in  some 
cases,  appears  very  extraordinary  to 
the  patient  himself.  He  had  taken 
mercury,  in  all  probability,  irregularly  and 
improperly ;— thinks  himsdf  quite  weU,  and 
now  he  is  suddenly  attacked  with  secondary 
symptoms.  I  have  witnessed  several  cases 
of  bad  secondary  venereal,  in  which  the 
attack  was  traced  to  excessive  fiitigue,  or  a 
common  cold.  You  will  also  meet  nume- 
rous examples  of  an  analogous  &ct  among 
fever  patients :  examine  them-,  and  you  will 
learn  that,  in  a  majority  of  cases,  their 
disease  arose  from  exposure  to  cold.  One 
person  fittigues  himself  by  too  much  exertion 
in  business,  and  gets  an  attack  of  spotted 
fever ;  another  attributes  his  disease  to  over- 
anxiety  ;  some  to  intemperance ;  and  some 
to  fright.  In  all  these  cases,  it  is  very 
probsaUe  that  the  poison  of  fever  has  been 
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Iwkiqg  fin*  some  tbne  in  the  sygtem,  and 
has  then  been  called  into  active  existence 
bj  the  operation  of  some  sudden  acccidental 
cause— as  fright,  iatigne,  intemperanoe,  or 
cold.  The  same  thing  is  seen  in  other 
diseases  of  a  very  different  character. 

Some  time  ago  I  attended,  with  Dr. 
0*Beime  and  Mr.  O* Flaherty,  a  young 
gentleman  residing  at  the  north  side  of  the 
city,  who,  previously,  had  received  an  in- 
jury of  the  hand  ;  after  the  accident,  every 
thing  appeared  to  be  going  on  well,  until  one 
day  he  happened  to  be  exposed  to  the  incle- 
mency of  the  weather,  while  in  a  state  of 
exhaustion  from  too  much  exercise.  He 
M>t  a  violent  cold,  which,  in  a  few  hours,  was 
followed  by  all  the  symptoms  of  well-marked 
tetanus,  of  which  he  subsequently  died. 
Here  you  perceive  exposure  to  wet  was 
followed  by  symptoms  of  feverish  cold,  and 
this,  in  its  turn,  called  into  active  operation 
the  disposition  of  tetanus,  which  lay,  as  it 
were,  dormant  in  his  system.  I  recollect 
another  case  of  an  analogous  description, 
which  occurred  here  soon  after  the  battle  of 
Waterloo.  An  officer  of  the  95th,  or  Rifle 
Brigade,  happened  to  be  bitten  by  a  dog, 
of  which,  however,  he  took  no  notice,  and 
the  wound  healed  up  kindly.  He  went 
home  to  see  his  iamily  some  time  after- 
wards, and  appeared  in  excellent  health 
and  spirits.  It  happened  at  this  time  his 
father  was  making  gome  improvements  in  his 
demesne,  and  this  young  gentleman,  who 
took  much  interest  in  them,  was  constantly 
engaged  with  the  workmen.  One  day  he 
fatigued  himself  greatly  in  cutting  the  roots 
of  trees,  and  on  the  same  night  he  was 
attacked  with  all  the  symptoms  of  hydropho- 
bia. Here  we  have  an  instance  of  a  fatal 
disease  called  into  sudden  activity  by  the 
influence  of  fatigue.  Something  similar  is 
frequently  observed  in  the  case  of  Irish 
labourers,  employed  during  the  summer 
and  autumn  among  the  fens  of  Lincolnshire. 
During  their  stay  in  EngUnd  they  appear 
free  from  disease,  but  on  their  return  home, 
if  they  happen  to  be  exposed  to  wet,  fatigue. 
Or  the  derangements  of  health  consequent 
on  intemperance,  they  are  very  often  seized 
with  intermittent  fever. 

These  &cts  seem  to  lead  to  the  conclusion 
that  poisons  or  morbid  causes,  capable  of 
producing  acute  or  chronic  diseases,  may 
remain  latent  in  the  human  system  for  a 
very  considerable  period  of  time,  and  then 
be  called  into  active  operation  by  affections 
which,  in  many  instances,  appear  to  have 
little  or  no  natural  connexion  with  the 
diseases  they  usher  in.  A  question  here 
arises,  whether,  in  many  of  these  cases,  the 
poison  might  not  have  remained  dormant 
in  the  system,  and  its  effects  have  passed 
away  without  ever  manifesting  themselv^, 
had  not  the  exciting  cause  come  into  play  ? 


May  it  not  happen  that  persons  said  to  have 
been  bitten  by  mad  dogs  have  escaped  in  this 
way  ?— does  it  not  often  happen  that  many 
of  us  escape  fever,  although  exposed  to  its 
contagion  month  after  month  P'-do  we  not 
go  on  for  years  untouched,  although  subject 
every  day  to  the  imbibition  of  the  poison  ? 
— and  do  we  not,  rendered  bold  by  our  im- 
punity, consider  ourselves,  as  it  were,  fever- 
proof,  until  some  accidental  cause  con- 
vinces us  of  the  contrary,  by  giving  rise 
to  a  sudden  and  violent  attack  ?  Who  is 
there  that  has  not  observed  this  repeatedly 
among  the  students  attending  a  fever 
hospii^  ?  Now  it  would  be  interesting  to 
know  whether  this  holds  good  with  regard 
to  83rphilis,  and  whether  a  person  whose 
constitution  has  been  tainted  by  the  venereal 
poison,  may  not  occasionally  esoape  second- 
ary symptoms  if  wholly  wi&drawn  from  all 
the  usual  exciting  causes,  such  as  cold, 
fatigue,  intemperance,  irregularity  of  life, 
and  the  like.  I  am  persuaded  that,  in  some 
diseases,  particulary  of  an  acute  character> 
the  poison  may  be  taken  in  doeee  too  small 
to  produce  the  disease,  without  the  aid  of  some 
accessory  cause.  The  question  is,  can  we  come 
to  the  same  conclusion  with  regsrd  to  dironie 
affections  ?  Can  not  gout,  scrofula,  heredi- 
tary ^ilepsy,  hereditary  insanity,  remain 
dormant  in  the  system  without  ever  appear- 
ing, if  the  patient  be  kept  from  all  the 
ordinary  exciting  causes  ?  May  oonstitu* 
tions  be  infected  with  the  poison  of  venereal 
from  true  chancre,  and,  by  means  of  regular 
habits  and  temperance,  oocaaonally  escape 
secondary  symptoms  altogether?  On  a 
fatnie  occasion,  when  we  come  to  oonsider 
the  general  pathology  and  treatment  of 
syphilis,  we  shall  resume  the  eonsideratian 
of  this  intercBting  question. 

There  is  another  subject  of  much  impor* 
tance,  on  which  I  purpose  to  make  a  few 
remarks.  I  allude  to  what  may  be  termed 
double  diseases,  or  that  state  of  the  system 
in  which  two  morbid  causes  are  simultane- 
ously in  play.  You  will  recollect  I  com- 
menced with  an  example  of  this  state,  vis. 
the  co-existenee  of  bronchitis  and  fever; 
but  there  are  many  other  diseases  which 
may  not  only  exist  singly,  but  also  in  con- 
junction with  others.  Thus,  to  take  an 
example  from  the  class  of  cutaneous  diseases, 
we  may  have  syphilis  and  scabies,  measles 
and  smali-pox,  co-existing.  We  may  also 
have  measles  and  hooping-oough,  mercurial 
erythema  and  syphilis  ;  or  we  may  have  the 
constitution  labouring,  at  .'[the  same  time, 
under  the  combined  operation  of  syphilis, 
scrofiola,  and  mercury.  In  the  same  way 
you  may  have  gout  or  rheumatism  co-exist- 
ing with  other  constitutional  affections,  or 
with  local  affections  of  various  parts  of  the 
body.  One  of  the  complications  of  gout  to 
which  I  directed  the  attention  of  Um  pro* 
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fe«slon,  in  a  lecture  published  some  yesjrs 
since,  is  bronchitis.  Dr.  Wm.  Stokes,  in 
adverting  to  this  complicationi  in  bis 
admirable  essay  on  Bronchitis,  has  very 
properly  observed  that  the  effects  of  gont  on 
local  diseases  have  not  been  studied  with 
sufficient  attention.  While  on  this  subject, 
I  shall  mention  a  curious  fact  connected 
with  the  relation  which  gout  bears  to  bron- 
chitis. A  young  genUeman,  aged  13, 
labouring  under  asthma  of  a  very  violent 
description,  accompanied  by  bronchitis,  was 
placed  under  my  care.  I  employed  numerous 
remedies  for  the  relief  of  the  asthma  and 
bronchitis,  but  with  little  or  no  effect. 
Asthma  is  a  disease  of  a  very  uncertain 
nature,  and  depending  on  a  variety  of  causes ; 
hence  there  is  no  affection  which  requires 
so  many  different  and  even  opposite  modes 
of  treatment.  I  tried  every  thing  from 
whidi  I  expected  to  derive  the  least  benefit, 
but  without  success.  Let  me  observe  here 
that  both  this  young  gentleman's  parents 
were  gouty.  About  three  weeks  ago,  shortly 
after  his  arrival  in  Dublin,  while  labouring 
under  asthma  in  a  very  violent  degree, 
sitting  up  in  bed  half  the  night,  with  loud 
wheezing,  alarming  dyspnoea,  and  great  dis- 
tress hie  was  suddenly  attacked  with  an 
acute  fit  of  gout  in  the  foot  :  he  got,  in 
feet,  as  regular  an  attack  of  podagra  as  ever 
I  witnessed,  which,  having  affected  one  foot 
and  toe  for  some  days,  then  attacked  the 
other.  From  this  time,  however,  the  bron- 
chitis and  asthma  wholly  disappeared.  He 
recovered  in  about  threee  weeks  from  the 
gouty  affection,  and  has  remained  quite  well 
ever  since.  [This  young  gentleman  continued 
free  from  asthma  or  bronchitis  during  the 
whole  of  the  severe  winter  that  succeeded, 
and  is  in  good  health  at  the  present  date, 
thelSth  June,  1838.] 

I  lately  saw  a  gentleman  in  whom  the 
gouty  inflammation  subsided  too  quickly  in 
die  foot,  and  transfered  itself  to  the  pharynx 
and  larynx,  occasioning  a  constant  hawking 
up  of  frothy  mucus  from  the  irritated  throat, 
and  a  dry  laryngeal  cough,  which  gave  him 
no  respite  night  nor  day.  As  long  as  this 
strange  attack  lasted  the  patient's  condition 
was  troly  miserable ;  the  irritation  ceased  as 
unexpectedly  as  it  had  commenced.  Another 
fact  connected  with  gout  ought  not  to  be 
passed  over  in  silence.  About  five  years 
ago,  I  saw  a  lady  of  an  extremely  advanced 
age,  and  whose  father  had  died  of  hereditary 
gout ;  the  lady  in  question  never  had  any 
appearance  of  gout  untU  she  had  attained 
the  age  of  82,  when  podagra  first  seized  her 
violently,  and  visited  her  at  leasttwice  annually 
until  her  death.  Now  this  case  leads  to 
many  interesting  reflections,  and  has  an  im- 
portant bearing  upon  the  curious  but  well- 
asoertained  fact,  that  hereditary  diseases  often 
pass  by  one  generation  to  reappear  in  the 


following.  Had  this  lady  died  before  the 
age  of  82,  her  children  would  have  believed 
her  to  have  been  free  from  the  hereditary 
taint,  and  would  have  wondered  how  the 
gout  of  the  grandfather  could  have  re-ap- 
peared in  them,  having  spared  their  mother. 
This  case  justifies  us,  therefore,  in  conclud- 
ing that  the  hereditary  tendency  exists  in 
the  generation  which  is  spared,  but  is  either 
not  strong  enough  to  start  into  action  with- 
out the  concurrence  of  certain  favouring 
causes  (which  may  not  be  present  through- 
out the  life  of  the  individual),  or  is  counter- 
acted by  other  and  opposiilg  tendencies  in 
the  constitution. 


CASE  OF  STRANGULATED  ME- 
SENTERIC HERNIA. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 

Sir, 
Inclosed  is  a  case  of  intestinal  ob- 
struction, which  I  believe  to  be  of  rare 
occurrence.  The  insertion  of  it,  if  you 
should  deem  it  worthy,  in  your  much 
respected  journal,  will  greatly  oblige,  sir. 
Your  obedient  servant, 

Robert  Ranking. 
HMtingt,  Sauex, 
Oct.  1888. 

H.  P.,  Esq.,  a  gentleman,  aged  66, 
of  r9bust  frame  and  temperate  habits, 
was  seen  hy  me  for  the  first  time  during 
this,  his  fatal  illness,  on  the  night  of 
Tuesda^r,  the  24th  of  Jul^  last. 

Previously  to  this  period  bis  health 
has  been  so  good  as  to  dispense  with 
medical  advice,  with  the  exception  of  an 
attack  of  enteritis  nine  years  since. 

He  was  much  addicted  to  bodilr  la- 
hour,  and  employed  himself  daily  in 
his  garden  the  greater  part  of  the  day. 
On  the  above-mentioned  day  he  had 
been  engaged  chiefiy  in  removing  earth 
in  a  hand  basket,  and  as  usual  gave  up 
woric  at  1  o'clock,  to  dress  for  dinner. 
At  this  time  be  drank  a  glass  of  beer, 
which,  according  to  his  own  expression, 
fermented  in  his  stomach,  and  was  soon 
rejected.  He,  however,  ate  his  dinner, 
but  was  not  able  to  retain  it.  He  at 
this  time  complained  of  some  uneaainess 
in  his'  bowels,  but  not  sufficient  to  pre- 
vent his  resuming  his  labour.  This  se- 
cond exertion  appeared  to  fatigue  him, 
and  he  returned  to  the  house  with  a 
recurrence  of  the  uneasiness  and  vomit- 
ing. This  subsided  in  the  course  of  the 
evening,  and  he  retired  to  rest  feeling 
much  relieved.    I  saw  him  at  1  i  o'clock, 
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P.M.,  and  found  him  in  bed.  He  expressed 
regret  that  I  should  ba?e  ^*  taken  the 
trouble  to  visit  him,  as  he  was  much 
better."  He  did  not  complain  of  any 
pain  ;  bis  countenance  was  natural,  and 
puke  quiet  and  reg-ular.  The  bowels 
bad  not  been  relieved  that  daj,  but  bad 
acted  freely  twice  the  dajr  before,  and 
"were  usuafl^  regular. 

Considenng  that  his  symptoms  arose 
from  the  presence  of  some  irritating  sub- 
fttance  in  the  bowels,  I  gave  him  two 
calomel  and  opium  pills,  and  a  common 
black  draught  to  be  taken  in  the  morn- 

I  visited  him  the  next  morning,  and 
found  that  he  had  breakfasted,  and  that 
he  felt,  according  to  his  own  statement, 
nearly  as  well  as  ever.  The  medicine 
bad  not  acted,  but  he  expressed  his  be- 
lief that  it  soon  would  do  so.  After  a 
conversation  on  indifferent  subjects,  he 
walked  with  me  to  the  end  of  his  gar- 
den, and  begged  I  would  not  call  again 


unless  be  should  send.  I  therefore  did 
not  see  him  again  till  Thursday,  tbe  26lh, 
about  2  P.M.,  when  I  received  a  hurried 
message  that  he  had  been  seized  with  a 
recurrence  of  severe  vomiting,  attended 
with  constant  hiccup.  I  found  the 
vomiting  and  hiccup  mcessant ;  the  ab- 
domen tumid,  but  without  pain,  even  on  * 
severe  pressure;  tongue  white;  pulse 
66,  feeble  and  soft;  countenance  cheerful. 
There  had  been  no  evacuation  from  the 
bowels  since  the  first  attack  of  sickness. 

As  the  case  now  assumed  a  serious 
aspect,  I  examined  carefully  for  an  ex- 
planation of  the  symptoms.  No  hernia 
could  be  detected. 

I  immediately  threw  up  a  copious 
injection  of  gruel,  with  01.  Ricini  and 
Sp.  Terebinth.,  which  was  quickly  re- 
turned. I  then  directed  the  abdomen  to 
be  fomented,  and  covered  with  a  mustard 

g>ultice,  and  gave  him  calomel  and  01. 
icini. 
I  saw  him  again   that  evening,  and 


Fig.  1. 

A.  Portion  of  ileum  above  the  stricture. 

B.  Ditto  below  ditto. 

C.  Loop  of  intestine  which  has  passed  through  tbe  laceration,  and  become  stran- 

gulated at  D. 
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Fio.  2. 

A.  B.  as  in  ^g,  1. 

C.  Band  of  mesentery  forming  the  strangalation. 

D.  Portion  of  tlie  intestine  B,  strangalated  at  point  C,  and  continuous  with 

E.  Loop  of  intestine  passing  tlirough  the  laceration. 


found  him  much  in  the  same  state.  No 
stool ;  ahdomen  tumid ;  no  pain  on  pres- 
sure ;  pulse  regular,  soft,  but  feeble  ; 
vomiting  and  hiccup  ver^  severe.  The 
same  measures  were  continued,  with  the 
addition  of  drachm  doses  of  tbe  tartrate 
of  soda  in  effervescence  every  two  hours. 
Friday.— Some  abatement  of  sickness, 
otherwise  in  the  same  state.  I  again 
carefully  pressed  the  whole  abdomen, 
without  causing  the  slightest  pain.  Tbe 
injections  were  repeated,  but  were  al- 
ways checked  after  a  certain  quantity 
had  been  thrown  up,  when  they  were 


immediately  returned.  Night  arrived 
without  tbe  slightest  relief  being  afford- 
ed. I  visited  him  early  on  Saturday, 
the  28tb,  and  found  all  the  symptoms 
greatly  aggravated  ;  the  vomiting  was 
now  evidently  stercoraceous;  hiccup  dis- 
tressing; body  cool,  and  bedewed  with 
clammy  perspiration ;  pulse  feeble.  Still 
no  pain.  He  was  placed  in  a  warm 
bath,  and  took  small  doses  of  01.  Ricini, 
Sp.  Terebinth,  and  Tr.  Opii,  every  three 
hours :  he  was  cheerful  and  coniSdent  of 
recovery  at  this  time ;  but  began  to 
sink  very  suddenly,  and  died  at  2  p.m. 
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Po$t  mortem. — The  bodv  was  exa- 
mined 42  hours  after  death.  Decom- 
position far  advanced,  especially  over  the 
abdominal  reg'iun.  Head  not  examined. 
Thorax. — Adhesions  of  ancient  date  at 
the  porterior  portion  of  the  left  lungf. 
the  right  side  perfectly  free;  longs  them- 
selves quite  healthy;  no  fluid  in  pericar- 
diom ;  heart  dilated  in  ail  its  cavities, 
▼ery  flabby  and  much  decomposed;  some 
ossific  patches  in  the  arch  of  the  aorta. 
Abdomen. '^lAvtT  healthy;  air  infil* 
trated  beneath  its  peritoneal  coat,  on  its 
convex  surface ;  i^all  bladder  moeli  dis- 
tended by  black  viscid  bile*  Stomach  of 
Batural  size ;  all  its  textures  softened. 
Small  intestines  greatly  distended ;  their 
coats  softened,  and  of  a  dark  colour; 
their  vesseb  considerably  injected. 
About  half  a  pint  of  turbid  serum  in  the 
peritoneal  sac.  The  mesentery  was  so 
exceedingly  soft  that  the  mere  act  of 
raising  the  intestines  was  suflicient  to 
rapture  it.  Much  of  this  probably  de- 
pended upon  the  advanced  stage  of  de- 
composition. As  yet  we  had  not  found 
sufficient  cause  for  the  symptoms ;  but 
upon  tracing  the  intestines,  we  found  at 
the  lower  third  of  the  ileum  a  peculiar 
and  complete  strangulation.  I  removed 
the  part  for  more  patient  investigation 
than  I  could  at  this  time  devote  to  it. 

I  found  that  the  mesentery  had  been 
separated  from  its  attachment  to  the 
under  surface  of  the  bowel  for  the  space 
of  an  inch  and  a  half.  The  loop  thus 
formed  was  further  diminished  by  the 
intestine  taking  a  turn  upon  itself,  so  as 
to  convert  the  loon  into  a  figure  of  8. 
Through  one  of  these  smaller  loops  a 
knuckle  of  intestines,  six  inches  long, 
had  passed,  and  become  tightly  stran- 
gnlated.  There  were  thus  two  distinct 
points  of  strangulation  ;  one  formed  by 
the  twisting  of  the  intestine  upon  itself, 
the  other  by  the  passage  of  the  knuckle 
of  intestine  through  the  loop.  Both 
strangulations  were  so  perfect  that  air 
could  not  be  made  to  traverse  them 
without  great  difficulty.  The  edges  of 
this  laceration  of  the  mesentery  were 
smooth,  and  did  not  exhibit  any  trace  of 
effusion  of  blood.  The  intestines  below 
the  stricture  were  closely  contracted  and 
empty.  Other  abdominal  viscera  healthy. 

The  symptoms  of  this  case  were  evi- 
dently dependent  npon  complete  obstruc- 
tion of  the  intestinal  tube.  The  first  at- 
tention was  naturally  directed  towards 
the  discovery  of  a  hernia.    No  displace- 


irient,  however,  could  be  perceived  upon 
the  most  rigorous  examination,  and  I 
was  therefore  driven  to  expect  the  next 
most  probable  cause  for  the  symptoms, 
viz.  intus-susceptio.  The  real  state  of 
the  case  certainly  did  not  oecarto  my 
mind.  I  am  not  able  to  find  any  recora 
of  a  similar  kind  of  obstruction ;  the 
nearest  approach  to  it  being  mesenteric 
hemitt,  caused  by  the  separation  of  one 
layer  of  the  mesentery.  One  or  two 
eases  of  this  kind  are  mentioned,  I  be* 
Keve,  by  Sir  A.  Cooper. 

One  remarkable  feature  in  the  case 
was  the  total  absence  of  pain  and  all  the 
usual  symptoms  of  inflammation  of  the 
bowels,  which  the  post-mortem  appear- 
ances shewed  to  have  existed  to  a  great 
extent  Mortification  had  not  ensued  in 
any  portion  of  the  intestine  ;  the  greater 
part  was  softened  and  highly  injected. 
That  death  took  place  antecedently  to 
the  occurrence  of  mortification  was  pro- 
bably due  to  the  feeble  state  of  the  heart, 
which  was  greatly  dilated,  and  so  much 
softened  as  readily  to  be  perforated  by 
the  finger. 

It  is  evident  that  no  treatment  what- 
ever could  have  been  successful,  even 
had  the  true  cause  been  known.  1'he 
case,  however,  is  instructive,  inasmuch 
as  it  tends  to  extend  the  diagnostic  his- 
tory of  intestinal  obstruction. 

TREACLE  AS  A  DRESSING  FOR 
BURNS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 

Sir, 
I  HAVE  read  with  great  pleasure  a  paper 
by  Dr.  Greenhow,  of  North  Shields,  in 
last  week's  Gazette,  on  a  new  method 
of  treating  bums,  and  was  forcibly  struck 
with  the  coincidence  of  his  practice  and 
my  own  for  several  years  past,  varying 
only  in  the  nature  of  the  composition 
used.  The  want  of  uniform  rules  and 
safe  means  for  the  alleviation  of  human 
suffering  in  any  case  is  a  lamentable 
proof  of  the  unsettled  state  of  medi- 
cal science,  and  there  is  no  better  exam- 
ple of  this  condition  than  in  the  treat- 
ment of  bums  and  scalds,  which  has 
been  for  the  most  part  empirical. 
Every  person  has  his  own  peculiar 
practice,  and  emphatically  speaks  of 
Its  success :  while  "  one  person  (as 
Dr.  Greenhow  observes^  has  advocated 
the  use  of  cold  and  sedative  applications, 
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another  has  extolled  the  eflEicacyor  sti- 
mulating ones;  and  although,  doubtless, 
much  dejjends  on  the  nature  and  extent 
of  the  injury,  nevertheless  there  seems 
to  be  a  want  of  some  sound  principle  of 
practice,  which,  when  once  established, 
might  be  modified  according  to  the  exi- 
gencies of  each  individual  case." 

Raw  cotton,  sugar,  and  meal,  flour, 
linseed  oil,  and  lime  water,  spirits  of  wine 
and  terebinthinate  applications,  have 
each  had  their  separate  votaries  and 
zealous  adherents,  and  jet  none  have 
stood  the  test  of  general  experience.  Pro- 
fessor Velpeau  lias  divided  bums  into 
four  stages:  *'  first,  simple  rubefaction ; 
second,  vesication  ;  third,  destruction  of 
the  rete  mucosum  and  first  layer  of  true 
skin  ;  and  fourth,  where  a  part  of  the 
whole  layer  of  the  skin  is  converted  into 
an  eschar."  In  addition  to  these.  Baron 
Dupuytren,  in  the  "Legons  Orales," 
which  were  published  in  the  Medical 
Gazette,  vol.  xiii.  page  410,  very  pro- 
perly recognises  a  fifth  and  sixth  stage, 
where  the  muscles  and  tendons  are  burn- 
ed, and  vitality  partially  or  totally  de- 
stroyed. M.  Velpeau 's  practice  consists 
in  applying  strips  of  diachylon  plaster 
around  the  injured  limb  in  all  the  four 
stages  of  bums,  after  the  manner  reconi« 
mended  by  Baynton,  in  the  treatment 
of  ulcei-s,  removing  them  only  at  stated 
intervals,  according  .to  the  exigencies  of 
the  case,  which,  by  making  a  gentle 
and  uniform  pressure  on  the  injured 
limb,  and  excludiue  the  atmosphenc  air, 
materially  diminishes  suppuration,  and 
in  some  cases  entirely  prevents  it.  Dr. 
Greenhow's  plan  consists  in  melting 
over  the  fire  the  Ung.  Resin,  flav.  cum 
01.  Tereb.,  and  applying  with  a  brush 
or  bunch  of  feathers  the  composition  so 
heated  over  the  afiTected  part,  so  as 
to  form  a  complete  coating  over  the 
burnt  surface ;  and  this  practice, 
he  states,  has  been  signally  success- 
ful in  preventing  suppuration,  and  in 
preventing  the  bridles  which  form  during 
cicatrization,  and  disfigurement  of  the 
countenance.  Now,  in  the  first  and  se- 
cond stages  of  bums  and  scalds  I  prefer 
the  external  use  of  treacle,  which,  from 
its  simplicitjr,  readiness  of  access,  com- 
paratively  Httle  expense,  and  almost 
uniform  success,  cannot  fail  to  recom- 
mend itself  to  every  one.  Before  trying 
the  use  of  treacle  1  had  attempted  cold 
water  and  spirituous  dressings,  protected 
with  oiled  silk,  linseed  oil,  and  lime 
water,  but  frequently  failed  in  prevent- 


ing the  smarting  burning  pain  arising 
from  the  sensitive  state  of  the  cuta- 
neous nerves,  till  it  occurred  to  me 
that  treacle,  being  a  tenacious,  plastic, 
refrigerant  liquid,  when  pure,  would 
efifectually  exclude  atmospherical  air, 
whilst  it  would  astringe  and  cool  the 
inflamed  part.  The  last  case  I 
used  it  in  was  attended  with  marked 
success;  since  then  I  have  tried  it  ia 
65  cases,  and  with  variable  effects.  Three 
things  are  necessarv  in  its  employment: 
first,  that  it  should  be  free  from  sand^ 
splinters  of  wood,  and  dirty  water,  with 
someof  whichitis  commonly  adulterated; 
secondly,  that  it  should  be  spread  upon 
fine  bleached  calico  without  any  asperi- 
ties from  uneven  threads ;  and  thirdly, 
that  it  should  be  cold.  When  used  in 
this  way  I  have  frequently  seen  the 
most  agonizing  pain  immediately  cease, 
and  turgescence  of  the  infiaraed  skin  di- 
minish. In  mild  cases  one  dressing  will 
suffice.  Where  vesication  is  large  and 
extensive  I  have  frequently  evacuated 
the  contents  b^  means  of  a  fine  pointed 
needle,  avoiding  laceration  of  the  de- 
tached skin  ;  but  oftener  prefer  a  thick 
coating  of  the  treacle  upon  the  part,  and 
afterwards  enveloped  with  cat  p]  paper, 
which,  fromHhe  delicacy  of  its  struc- 
ture, will  sooner  tear  tnan  sufler  the 
raised  epidermis  to  be  detached.  In  com- 
mon cases,  where  the  bum  is  slight,  I 
spread  the  treacle  upon  fine  calico,  and 
apply  it  after  M.  Velpeau's  plan 
around  the  aflected  part.  Where  calico 
of  the  description  mentioned  is  not  to  be 
obtained,!  use  paper  with  simihir  results. 
Where  destruction  of  the  skin  has 
taken  place,  and  the  part  has  become  a 
sore,  1  have  thought  treacle  promoted 
suppuration  and  retarded  the  cure:  in 
these  cases  I  have  used  the  Ung.  Plumb. 
C.  of  the  new  Pharmacopoeia,  after 
M.Velpeau's  plan,  with  great  advantage. 
When  tlie  bum  is  of  the  fifth  and  sixth 
kind  of  Baron  Dupuj^tren,  I  first  detach 
the  eschar  with  spirits  of  turpentine 
and  charcoal  formed  into  poultice,  and 
repeated  till  the  line  of  demarcation 
sets  in,  when  I  use  the  plaster  as  in  the 
fourth  kind,  and  give  internally  the  Inf. 
Sarsap. ;  and  should  there  be  no  energy 
in  the  part  to  granulate,  or  throw  ok 
the  slough,  the  Potassse  Hydriod.  has 
been  of  essential  service.  When  an  ul- 
cer of  large  size  forms  aAer  the  slough 
has  separated,  the  mucous  surface  of 
the  alimentary  canal  sympathizes^  and 
the  mucous  follicles  of  the  large  intes- 
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lilies  become  iuflamed,  and  if  not  ju. 
diciousljr  attended  to,  soon  ulcerate. 
Two  fatal  instances  have  latterly  occur- 
red in  my  practice,  which  fully  verify 
this  conclusion.  In  such  cases,  after 
seeinjgr  the  bowels  are  divested  of  scybala, 
should  ulceration  have  commenced,  I 
liave  found  small  doses  of  ipecacuanha, 
mucilage  of  acacia,  and  nitre,  with 
the  free  use  of  the  superacetate  of 
lead  and  opium,  in  the  proportion  of 
three  grains  of  the  former  to  one  of 
the  latter,  very  beneficial.  Bums  oc- 
casionally happen  to  persons  labour- 
ing  under  eruptive  diseases,  which  prove 
a  formidable  obstacle  to  the  cure,  and 
often  defy  the  best  judgment.  In  such 
cases,  after  the  inflamed  skin  has  sub- 
sided, and  the  part  is  suffering  more 
from  the  eraptive  disorder  than  the  burn, 
I  apply  the  hypo- chloride  of  sulphur 
ointment,  and  give  internally  Plummer's 

5 ills,  which  seldom  fail  after  a  fair  trial. 
n  conclusion,  when  suppuration  can  be 
prerented  it  is  very  desirable ;  and  I 
oave.  seen  some  rare  cases,  where  the 
ii^ury  appeared  very  great,  get  well 
in  the  course  of  a  few  da^s,  under 
the  treacle  dressings,  when  aided  by  a 
aoood  constitution.  The  practice  cer- 
tainly bears  great  analogy  to  that  of 
Dr.  Greenhow's,  and  I  have  found  it  to 
supersede  any  other  which  I  have  tried ; 
but  after  very  extensive  observation.^  and 
practice,  in  candour  I  must  confess  I 
am  not  so  sanguine  in  the  invariabel 
results  as  Dr.  Greenhow  appears  to 
be  ;  nevertheless,  I  recommend  it  as 
a  means  which  ought  not  to  be  lost 
sight  of  by  those  who  have  frequent  op. 
poitunities  of  witnessing  these  accidents, 
and  one  which  will  succeed  in  ei^ht 
cases  out  of  ten.  Should  the  preceding 
remarks  meet  your  approbation,  an  in- 
sertion in  your  excellent  journal  would 
be  deemed  a  favour  by,  sir. 

Your  obedient  servant, 
JsssE  Leach,  M.E.C.S.  &^c, 

Heywood»  Oct.  21.  1838. 


0EATH  OF  A  CHILD 
FROM  FRIGHT  OF  THE  MOTHER. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 

Sib, 
IjF  you   think    the  inclosed   worthy   a 
place  in  your  journal,  you  can  insert  it, 

570.— XXIII. 


and  believe  me,  with  much  respect,  a 
subscriber,  and  your's  truly, 

B.  Ridge,  M.R.C.S.L. 

Terrace,  Putney,  OcU  16, 1838. 

M.  H.,  set.  37,  a  laundress  of  indus- 
trious and  cleanly  habits,  and  of  exceed- 
inglv  anxious  temperament,  has  had  live 
children,  and  lost  the  use  of  the  right 
mamma,  from  the  nipple  sloughing  off, 
when  suckling  her  third  child.  Was  con- 
fined  with  her  fifth  child,  a  boy,  on  the 
dOth  Julv,  1838,  and  both  mother  and 
child  did  well.  At  the  end  of  the  fifth 
week  she  went  with  her  husband  to 
Deptford,  and  whilst  on  the  road,  the 
axle-tree  of  the  omnibus  they  were  in 
broke,  which  gave  her  a  sudden  fright, 
and  some  friends  who  were  with  her 
remarked  how  very  pale  she  became, 
and  continued  to  be  the  whole  day. 
She,  however,  got  home  safely,  and  ap- 
parently no  inconvenience  ensued :  the 
child  seemed  to  do  as  well  as  before, 
though  the  mother  noticed  how  very 
quiet  it  was,  as  did  also  the  women  who 
were  accustomed  to  come  to  her  house 
to  wash  ;  it  did  not  cry  as  usual  during 
the  time  of  dressing  and  washing,  but 
became  listless,  and  free  from  those 
smiles  incidental  to  children  of  that 
age ;  neither  did  it  seem  to  require 
the  breast  so  frequently  as  before ;  how- 
ever, as  long  as  it  continued  well, 
nothing  was  tnought  of  these  changes ; 
when  on  the  ninth  day  after  the  acci- 
dent  the  child  had  a  convulsion,  from 
which  it  was  a  long  time  recovering, 
and  in  consecjuence  of  that  I  was  sent 
for.  I  found  it  much  depressed,  listless, 
and  not  crying  or  fractious,  as  children 
are  when  unwell;  having  frei^uent  cur- 
dled stools,  sometimes  mixed  with  green, 
at  the  same  time  presenting  no  other 
symptom  but  that  otslight disorder  in  the 
bowels;  the  pulse  was  low  and  fre- 
quent. The  chalk  mixture  with  a  little 
camphor  julep  was  administered,  and 
the  child  the  next  day  appeared  better, 
but  the  bowels  not  having  been  opened, 
a  small  powder  of  hydr.  c.  creta  and 
rhubarb  was  given  it,  and  two  hours 
after  a  tea-spoon ful  of  castor  oil ;  this 
brought  away  a  larg^e  curdled  green 
stool,  plentifully  mixed  with  slime. 
The  chalk  mixture,  &c.  administered 
again ;  and  after  this,  as  the  bowels 
seemed  comfortable,  no  other  aperient 
was  given. 

On  the  third  day,  I  remarked  to  the 
mother  that  the  child  appeared  to  me  to 
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be  starved,  and  ordered  in  consequence 
a  grentle  stimulating  tonic,  and  the  mo- 
ther to  take  three  or  foar  (j^lasses  of 
port-wine  a  day,  with  more  nourisbinff 
diet.  (But  I  should  here  state,  tliat 
the  circumstance  of  her  fright  was  not 
mentioned  to  me  till  aAer  the  child's 
decease.) 

The  mother  said  the  child  bad  sucked, 
but  only  at  short  intervals,  and  that  she 
also  fed  it.  I  noticed  it  at  the  breast : 
it  took  a  few  sucks,  and  then  left  off; 
and  then  a  few  more,  and  so  on.  At 
the  same  time  I  requested  the  mother  to 
save  me  some  of  her  milk,  which  was 
done ;  and  my  suspicions  were  veriiied, 
forcertaijily  it  was  very  poor :  wo  cream 
or  substance  of  any  kind  floating  on  the 
surface,  but  more  like  the  thin  milk- 
and-water-looking  secretion  that  some- 
times oozes  from  the  mammee  during 
utcro-gestation.  In  consequence  she 
was  ordered  more  nourishing  things, 
and  an  increase  of  wine.  Notwith- 
standing ibis,  nothing  seemed  to  make 
an  impression  on  the  child,  and  it  died 
on  the  fifth  day  of  my  attendance,  and 
the  fourteenth  from  the  mother*s  fright. 

As  I  could  not  account  for  the  child's 
death,  I  requested  a  post-mortem  exa- 
mination, wbich  was  readily  granted 
me ;  and  whilst  talking  concerning  the 
illness  and  death  of  her  child,  the  mo- 
ther said,  *'  Do  you  think,sir,  my  fright 
could  have  had  any  thing  to  do  with 
it.^"  when  she  related  the  circumstance, 
and  which  shewed  that  that  alone  was 
the  cause, — the  child  receiving  an  im- 
perfect  nourishment  from  the  mother, 
its  daily  allowance  gradually  reduced, 
and  its  own  little  powers  called  on  to 
bear  against  the  shock,  till  they  became 
exhausted. 

It  no  doubt  died  in  consequence  of 
tbe  fright  affecting  the  milk  ol  the  mo- 
tlier,  and  being  gradually  starved  to 
death  ;  whilst  no  one  was  to  blame. 
Medical  aid  was  had  directly  the  first 
symptom  of  illness  occurred,  the  appa- 
rent cause  soon  discovered,  the  child  was 
then  sustained  by  tonics,  and  the  mother 
by  wine  and  other  nourishing  things;  but 
the  shock  had  been  too  great. 

The  post-mortem  examination  con- 
firmed  the  fact.  The  whole  alimentary 
canal  was  contracted  for  want  of  food ; 
jery  little  bluod  in  the  large  vessels  and 
heart ;  a  small  quantity  of  bile  in  the 
gall-bladder ;  the  liver  rather  pale,  but 
healthy,  as  likewise  all  tbe  viscera. 
The  large  vessels  contained  a  small  por- 


tion of  yellow  fiBces,  mixed  with  a  few 
curds;  the  Cfecum  a  veir  small  portion, 
but  a  large  secretion  of  muctts  from  xtB 
lining  membrane  ready  for  use.  The 
processus  vermiformis,  when  slit  ap, 
presented  tbe  same  appearance;  on 
which  I  beg  to  offer  a  remark  before  I 
close  this  paper,  which  struck  me  at  tbe 
time.  The  size  and  fulness  of  this 
process— tbe  unusual  quantity  of  mucus 
on  its  lining  membrane— the  immediate 
communication  with  the  cecum  ;^-what 
can  this  process  be  IbrP  Can  it  be  to 
supply  the  csBcnm  with  any  quantity  of 
mucus,  large  or  small,  for  the  purposes 
of  nature  (as  that  organ  is  such  $L 
reservoir  for  all  digested  materials 
and  fseculent  matter)  after  birth,  or  for 
assisting  in  moistening  and  keeping  it 
in  a  healthy  state  during  the  foetal  life  ? 
1  certainly  have  never  been  able  to  dis. 
cover  an^  glandular  appearance  in  it ; 
but  still  It  might  be  of  service  to  tbe 
ceecum,  by  contributing  mucus  to  the 
fseculent  matters  passing  throagb  it.  The 
csecum  must  very  soon  afVer  the  birth  be 
called  into  action,  and  contract  very  for- 
cibly, to  expel  the  meconium  which 
pours  down  from  the  small  intestines, 
and  more  particnlariy  as  some  men 
are  so  fond  of  giving  castor  oil  the  mo- 
ment a  child  is  born.  However,  till  a 
discovery  is  made  of  its  real  use,  any 
opinion,  however  hazarded,  is  pardon- 
aole,  as  no  one  t;an  say  directly,  '*  It  is 
not  so." 


NEGLECT  OP  MEDICAL  EVIDENCE 
BY  CORONERS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 

Stn, 
On  the  17th  of  this  month,  about  six  in 
the  evening,  I  was  called  to  the  Cloth 
Workers'  Almshouses  in  Islington,  to 
attend  a  woman  named  Ann  Sharp, 
aged  60,  who  was  stated  to  be  in  a  dan- 
gerous state. 

On  my  arrival  I  found  her  lyin^  on 
her  back  on  a  sofa,  ^uite  insensible, 
with  a  full  pulse,  the  skin  warm,  breath- 
ing laborious,  but  not  so  stertorous  as  is 
generally  found  in  cases  of  apoplexy. 
The  woman  was  described  to  have  been 
previously  very  healthy.  She  had  a 
slender  neck  and  fair  skin.  I  was  in- 
formed that  she  had  been  first  attacked 
at  ten  a.m.  of  the  ^ame  day,  having  Iain- 
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for  ci^ht  bcNirs  without  any  medical 
attendance.  I  immediately  bled  her  to 
sixteen  ounces,  ordered  her  head  to  be 
ahaved,  and  vinegar  and  water  applied 
to  the  scalp.  At  nine  o'clock,  three 
bours  after  I  saw  her,  she  died.  I  di- 
rected the  body  not  to  be  disturbed  till 
the  coroner's  jur^  bad  seen  it,  and  kept 
myself  in   readtiie»  In  aake  a  posfc- 

umsimmJ  ineowvenience  I  staid  at  borne 
during  the  day  on  which  the  inquest 
sat,  exnectingr  to  be  summoned.  To  my 
astonishment,  and  to  that  of  others  who 
beard  of  the  case,  no  medical  evidence 
was  tfaougcht  necessary. 

Now,  sir,  if  inquests  are  thus  ma- 
naered,  the  institution  of  a  coroner's 
court  is  something*  like  an  expensive 
farce,  and  the  sooner  the  county  is  saved 
the  expense  of  the  establishment  the 
better.  I  give  Mr.  Waklcy  every  credit 
for  his  exertions  in  procuring  the  act 
regarding  the  medical  evidence  on  co- 
roners' inquests ;  but  unless  a  compul- 
sory clause  is  added,  respecting  medical 
men,  the  law  is  almost  a  dead  letter.  I 
may  observe,  however,  that  in  all  cases 
of  inquests  at  the  Infirmary  here,  to 
which  I  am  surgeon,  I  am  uniformly 
called  to  give  evidence.  This  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at,  considering  that  uo  fcQ 
is  given  to  the  medical  officers  of  public 
iiistitotioDs. — I  remain,  sir. 

Your  obedient  servant, 
Robert  Semple, 

Surgeon. 
Oct.  24,  1838. 

[Tbe  abuse  detailed  in  this  letter  is  ex- 
actly  in  keeping  withiaformation  we  have 
receivedfrom  various  parts  of  the  country, 
Tbe  change  made,  we  believe,daring  toe 
last  session  of  parliament  in  the  mode  of 
payment,  has  had  the  effeet  of  deterring 
coroners  from  calling*  medical  witnesses. 
Many,  we  are  informed,  who  on  tbe  first 
passing"  of  Mr.  Wakley's  bill  used  to 
avail  themselves  of  professional  evi- 
dence, now  decline  to  dfo  so. — Ed.  Gaz.] 

SINGULAR  EFFCTS  OF  PRINTING 
IN  GOLD. 


To  the  Editor  of  tHe  Medical  Gazette. 

Silt, 
Sbodld  the  accompanying  case  appear 
worthy  of  bein^j^  recorded,  I  would  bcjr 
as  a  favoar  its  insertion  in  the  Meditfu 


Gazette,not  being  avi^are  that  any  person 
as  yet  has  noticed  this  afl^sction,  which 
may  perhaps  be  as  novel  as  its  cause, 
vie.  tbe  printing  of  **  Golden  Sun" 
newspapers  ! 

July  17th,  John  Oakey,  oet.  19,  a  lad  of 
pale,  scrofulous  complexion,  applied  at 
this  institution  forreliefof  a  most  distress- 
fng  itching  of  the  scrotum,  and  was  ad- 
mitted under  the  care  of  Mr.  Caswall, 
whom  I  have  to  thank  for  his  kindness 
in  permitting  me  to  supply  the  notes  of 
this  case. 

On  examining  the  part,  it  seemed  re- 
laxed  and  inflamed,  the  sebaceous  fol - 
licles  considerably  enlarged,  and  round 
the  roots  of  the  hairs  were  small  scabs, 
caused  by  his  scratching  tbe  part,  to 
relieve  the  tingling  sensation.  The 
hair  on  the  scrotum  and  pubes  was  of  a 
decided  grass-gi-een  colour,  and  though 
the  irritation  resembled  that  produced 
by  the  pediculus  pubis,  I  could  discover 
none  of  these  vermin  or  their  ova. 

On  inquiry,  the  lad  referred  these 
symptoms  to  his  occupation  at  a  news, 
paper  office,  being  engaged  in  printing^ 
the  Golden  Sun  paper— so  named  from 
its  golden  type.  It  appears  this  hue  is 
communicated  by  brushing  a  fine  bronze.* . 
coloured  powder  (composed,  according* 
to  the  workmen's  account,  of  copperas, 
verdigris,  and  quicksilver)  over  the  type, 
which  is  first  printed  in  yellow  ink. 
This  powder  is  given  to  those  employed 
in  ounce  packets,  and  about  forty  hands 
were  thus  employed,  almost  all  of  whom 
had  been  forced  after  a  time  to  give  up 
this  work,  some  keeping  at  it  only  two 
days ;  others  for  a  week  or  more ;  but 
all  sufiTering  more  or  less  from  its  effects. 

Tbe  hair  on  his  head  and  in  the  axilla 
was  of  the  same  colour,  and  he  com- 
plained of  itching  in  these  parts^  and 
about  the  wrists,  though  in  a  less  de- 
gree, and  the  hair  felt  peculiarly  harsh, 
dry,  and  matted. 

He  stated  that  on  the  third  day  of 
being  tlius  employed,  he  had  been 
seized  with  vomiting  of  a  green-co- 
loured fluid,  and  a  sensation  of  oeat  and 
constriction  in  the  oesopha^s,  with  pain 
in  the  stomach,  which  be  referred  to 
swallowing  and  inhaling  portions  of 
tbe  powder  diffused  through  the  air  of 
the  room :  this  was  followed  by  epis- 
taxis,  recurring  at  intervals,  itching  of 
the  before-mentioned  parts,  more  espe- 
cially of  the  pubes  and  scrotum,  ten- 
derness of  the  epigastrium  and  bowels, 
accompanied  by  loss  of  appetite  and 
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rest.    As  his  bowels  were  confined,  and 

bis  stomach  irritable,  he  was  ordered, 

Fuk.  Jalapse  cum  Hvdrarg.  Chlorid.  xij. 

Stat.  sum.  Mist.  "Effervesc.  3iss.;  c. 

Mag.  Sulph.  5J.  ter  indies. 

and  to  relieve  the  itching,  fotus  papa- 
veris,  with  occasional  poultices. 

His  continual  scratching*  (being  nm^ 
able  to  keep  his  hand  out  of  his  flap  for 
five  minutes  at  a  time)  had  destroyed 
the  character  of  the  eruption  so  much, 
as  to  put  it  out  of  my  power  to  state 
positively  what  it  origmallj  was,  but  it 
seemed  to  have  been  primarily  papular, 
subsequently  assuming  a  vesicular  ap- 
pearance. 

19lh. — The  eruption  has  decreased, 
and  the  irritation  is  much  relieved,  but 
the  hair  still  retains  its  greeu  hue;  the 
tenderness  of  the  epigastrium  and  sick- 
ness have  left  him,  bis  tongue  is  clean, 
and  he  sleeps  well  at  night. 
Rep.  PqIv.  et  Mist. 

26lh. — He  returned  quite  well,  but 
Still  with  the  hair  on  bis  pubes,  scrotum, 
and  head  quite  green,  though  gradually 
fading  away.  Ordered  to  continue  his 
medicine,  and  return  in  a  week,  using 
in  the  meantime  common  pomatum  to 
the  hair,  to  soften  it  and  remove  its 
hursh  wiry  character. 

Unfortunately,  like  too  many  dispen- 
sary patients,  being  relieved,  he  never 
returned  to  giv'e  up  his  letter,  or  obtain 
ti  letter  of  thanks  to  the  parly  who  had 
recommended  him,  and  thus  he  de- 
prived me  of  the  opportunity  of  observ- 
ing how  his  hair  resumed  its  natural 
hue  (a  sandy  colour,  it  seemed  to  be), 
as  also  of  giving  the  termination  of  his 
■case. 

This  case  having  excited  my  cu- 
riosity, I  asked  and  obtained  {)ermission 
to   see    the  process  of  printing  these 

I)apei'S.  They  are  printed  with  a  yel- 
ow  ink,  composed  of  size  and  gamboge, 
and  then  handed  over  to  men  who,  with 
a  common  hat-brush,  distribute  the 
powder  over  the  paper,  which  adheres 
to  the  moist  printed  portions.  About  a 
dozen  persons  were  thus  engaged  when 
I  visited  the  office,  all  of  whom  com- 
'  plained  more  or  less  of  the  same  symp- 
toms. Some  added,  that  this  irritating 
powder  had  caused  deep  ulcers  on  the 
genitals;  others  declared  it  had  sali- 
vated them  to  a  certain  extent;  but 
though  their  gums  appeared  slightly 
spongy,  they  hardly  seemed  more  so 
tnan     those   of    most   persons    whose 


stomachs  are  out  of  order;  and  I  coald 
not  detect  any  mercurial  foetor. 

I  wished  much  to  be  allowed  to  have 
a  portion  of  this  powder  for  chemical 
examination,  but  my  re(^uest  could  not 
be  granted,  as  its  composition  is  kept  a 
secret.  I  was  told  it  was  prepared  in 
Germany ;  it  looked  like  very  nne  brass 
filings ;  the  whole  air  of  the  room  was 
loaded  with  it,  and  my  coat  glistened, 
as  also  did  my  face  and  hair,  which  ri- 
valled in  brightness  the  wig  of  Caligula, 
who  had  recourse  to  gold-dust  to  pro- 
duce the  eflect  I  obtained  so  cheaply. 

This  case  would  have  been  forwartled 
to  you  long  before  this,but  unfortunately 
I  had  mislaid  the  notes,  and  have  only 
now  found  them.  I  have  referred  in 
vain  to  the  works  of  Thackrah,  Ramaz- 
zini,  and  Patissier,  as  also  to  the  Dic- 
tionnaire  des  Arts—none  mention  this 
mode  of  gildin<c,  or  any  similar  effects 
on  gilders.  Believing  it,  therefore,  to  be 
as  new,  as  this  new  process  of  "  illu- 
minating" newspapers,  I  have  done 
myself  the  pleasure  of  sending  you  this 
very  imperfect  notice  of  it,  and  remain, 
sir, — Yours,  &c.  &c. 

GuRNEY  Turner, 
GenerRl  Dl«ppns«ry,        Bf  .R.C.S.,  &c. 
Oct.  24,  1838. 

P.S. — The  illuminated  letters  in  Mis- 
sals were  executed,  I  believe,  either  in 
gold  ink,  prepared  by  grinding  gold 
leaf  with  size,  or  by  laying  gold  leaf  in 
the  letter  drawn  in  size,  and  then  re- 
moving the  superfluous  portions.  I 
fancy  1  remember  having  seen  a  work 
printed  in  gold  letters,  containing  an 
account  of  the  coronation  of  George  IV., 
but  do  not  know  how  the  effect  was 
produced. 


MEDICAL  GAZETTE. 

Saturday,  November  3,  1838. 


**  Licet  omnibus,  licet  etiam  nilhl,  dignUatem 
ArtiM  Medic€e  tuerit  poleatas  xnodo  veniendi  in 
publicum  Kit,  diceudi  periculnm  uon  recuto." 

CiCKBO. 


LONDON  UNIVERSITY  DEGREES. 

According  to  promise  we  now  proceed 
to  comment  on  the  scheme  which  we 
published  last  week  from  the  Report  of 
the  Medical  Faculty  of  the  London  Uni- 
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▼ersitj.  Let  us  first  consider  the  exa- 
mination  which  they  require  a  student 
to  have  passed,  hefore  he  can  enter  into 
the  territorjr  at  whose  opposite  and  far 
distant  boundarj  he  may  perhaps  ob- 
tain the  object  of  his  ambition— the  de- 
gree of  Doctor  of  Medicine. 

Now  there  are  two  principal  purposes 
to  which  such  a  preliminarj  examina- 
tion may  be  made  subsenrient :  in  the 
one,  as  a  test  of  respectability;  in  the 
other,  as  a  test  of  inteUect.  In  the 
former  view,  such  examinations  are 
employed  to  prevent  any  one  from  enter- 
iug*  into  a  society  till  be  has  proved  him- 
self honourably  entitled  to  associate 
with  its  members.  In  the  world  at 
large  he  is  introduced  by  some  members 
of  the  society  he  desires  to  move  in,  and 
the  rest,  relying  on  the  axiom,  **  nosci- 
iur  a  sociis,'*  admit  him,  and  entertain 
bim,  as  long  as  his  conduct  is  in  accord- 
ance vrith  their  rules.  But  in  profes- 
sions it  is  a  different  matter ;  the  ad- 
Tsntages  of  admission  are  more  tan- 
gible  and  direct;  and  the  delinquen- 
cies of  an  individual  member  are 
often  less  injurious  to  himself  than 
to  the  profession  at  large.  Hence 
it  has  been  found  necessary  to  establish 
more  stringent  laws  in  regard  to  the 
admission  of  new  members,  even  to  the 
right  of  studying  it,  with  the  view  of 
practising;  and  an  additional  test  of 
their  previous  respectability  has  been 
required.  That  which  has  seemed  most 
advantageous  is  the  test  of  education, 
because  it  affords  at  the  same  time  evi- 
dence, to  a  certain  extent,  of  a  man's 
pecuniary  means,  of  the  respectability 
of  his  family,  and  of  his  intellectual 
attainments.  Preliminary  examina- 
tions have  generally  been  based  on 
the  knowledge  which  the  student  can 
shew  himself  to  be  possessed  of  in  clas- 
sical literature ;  and  his  ability  to  pass 
has  served  to  show  that  he  has  been 
educated  at  a  school,  to  which  the  sous 
of  those  who  move  in  what  are  called 


the  better  ranks  of  society  were  in  the 
habit  of  resorting ;  and  on  the  whole, 
this  plan  has  been  found  sufficient  for 
the  purpose. 

This  is  a  long  preamble,  and  on  a 
subject  which  most  assuredly  we  never 
imagined  would  be  found  illustrated  in 
the  democratic  University  of  London. 
The  principles  upon  which  that  Uni- 
versity set  out,  and  upon  which  it 
ought,  in  consistency,  to  have  been 
conducted,  were,  that  nothing  but 
intellectual  fitness  for  the  grade  he 
sought  to  move  in  should  be  demanded 
of  the  candidate ;  that  the  test  of  intel- 
lect alone  should  be  applied  to  decide 
whether  any  man,  be  his  other  qualifi- 
cations what  they  might,  should  be  ad- 
mitted  to  academic  privileges.  What ! 
it  was  urged,  is  it  to  be  home  that,  in 
the  nineteenth  century,  the  march  of 
intellect  should  be  impeded  by  collegiate 
monopolies  ?  Shall  the  poor  man  have 
his  poverty  aggrieved  by  exclusion  from 
the  intellectual  advantages  for  which  be 
is  as  well  fitted  and  as  deserving-as  his 
fortuitously  richer  neighbour.^  Shall  a 
secondary  thing,  like  religion,  (we 
speak  the  language  of  others)  still  ex- 
clude all  but  those  who  belong  to  the  more 
powerful  sect  from  the  honours  Und  re- 
wards of  talent  ?  Shall  the-  ^  fetters  of 
the  seventeenth  century"  be  still  fas- 
tened upon  us^tbe  freemen  of  the  nine- 
teenth ? 

Amidst  much  error  and  exaggeration, 
there  was  something  fair  in  the  demand 
that  neither  religious  nor  pecuniary 
difl*erence8  should  be  the  cause  of  a 
man's  exclusion  from  the  opportunities 
of  cultivating  his  intellect,  and  of 
reaping  the  rewards  of  his  industry 
and  talent  in  the  higher  grades  of 
the  secular  professions.  Well,  a  Uni- 
versity is  established ;  those  who 
had  demanded  it  are  vested  with 
plenary  power,  and  they  sit  beneath 
the  auspices  of  a  powerful  and  fa- 
vouring government.     One  would  have 
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thought  that  nothing  else  was  ne- 
cessarj  now  than  to  throw  open  at  once 
the  portals  of  learning  and  of  honour, 
and  to  proclaim,  in  a  word,  that  the 
barriers  which  riches  and  religion  bad 
set  up  against  the  progress  of  the  mind 
were  thrown  down  for  ever.  But  no — 
'  the  Council  of  the  liberal  University 
must  afford  another  proof  that  the  worst 
aristocracy  is  a  democracy  in  power. 
Tbej  meet,  and  gravely  deliberate; 
they  grow  more  aristocratic  every  day ; 
they  begin  to  assume  the  styles  and 
titles  which,  when  home  by  others,  they 
had  so  despised ;  and  after  much  agita- 
tion, and  many  changes  of  their  schemes, 
each  that  is  proposed  being  more  exclu- 
sive than  the  last,  they  pompously 
announce  a  plan  fully  as  exclu- 
sive as  that  of  any  University  in  tbe 
kingdom.  They  admit,  indeed,  men  of 
any  or  of  no  religion ;  but  though  tbey 
need  not  be  Christians,  they  must  be 
gentlemen ;  they  must  be  **  the  sons  of 
persons  moving  in  a  higher  class  of  so- 
ciety," for  **  we  wish  to  keep  up  the 
estimation  which  physicians  in  this 
country  have  always  maintained  *." 

All  this  would  have  been  very  well, 
if  an  aristocratic  University  had  been 
needed  ;  but  while  Cambridge  and  Ox- 
ford exist,  the  small  number  of  the  sons 
of  the  higher  classes  who  will  have  any 
scruple  against  resorting  to  them  will 
be  far  too  small  to  maintain  another 
University  of  the  same  kind.  An  Uni- 
versity  in  London,  of  which,  as  we  have 
oflen  said,  we  have  always  supported 
the  establishment,  should  have  been  one 
which  would  not  only  have  satisfied  the 
demands  and  deserts  of  those  w^ho  con- 
scientiously dissent  from  the  doctrines 
of  the  Church  of  England,  but  which 
should  have  conferred  on  those  who,  from 
limited  means  or  other  circumstances, 
are  prevented  from  graduating  at  Cam- 
bridge or  Oxford,  advantages  similar  to 

*  Letter  from  G.  L.,  one  of  the  better  cUm  of 
the  Council,  In  oiur  noinber  for  August  lltb. 


those  which  the  old  Universities  afford. 
Dissenters  alone  can  never  maintain  an 
expensive  University,  and  the  London 
University  will  never  be  able  to  offer 
advantages  sufficient  to  attract  the  sods 
of  the  richer  churchmen.  Its  endeavour 
should  have  been  to  establish  an  aristo- 
cracy of  professional  intellect:  with  a 
comparative  disregard  of  the  literary 
education  of  its  graduatea,  ii  sbonkl 
have  instituted  a  course  of  ptactieal 
education,  and  of  practical  examiaa- 
tions,  which  should  have  ensured  that 
those  who  possessed  its  difdomas  were 
fully  competent  to  the  highest  duties  of 
their  profession.  It  would  have  gained 
far  more  both  of  honour  and  of  profit  by 
having  educated  a  large  class  of  souoid 
practitioners,  than  by  an  abortive 
rivalry  with  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 

But  it  is  truly  unfortunate  that  when 
they  had  determined  to  have  a  very 
aristocratic  scheme,  the  Medical  Faoolty 
should  have  set  about  it  so  awkwardly 
as  they  have  done.  The  intention  ap- 
pears to  have  been  to  make  the  prelimi- 
nary examination  a  test  of  respectability 
under  the  guise  of  a  test  of  intellect 
alone ;  apd  it  is  therefore  loaded  wiib 
subjects  of  the  most  heterogeneous  and 
most  irrelevant  character;  candidates 
are  to  be  learned  '*  omnibus  rebus,  cum 
quibusdam  aliis.''  To  find  out  bov 
far  a  candidate's  education  has  been  ex- 
pensive^  and  thereby  bow  rich  his  pa- 
rents are,  it  is  amply  sufficient  to  take 
a  single  subject  of  a  certain  difficulty. 
Thus,  the  translation  of  the  Greek  of 
Hippocrates  and  Aretseus  into  Latin,  as 
required  by  the  College  of  Physicians, 
can  leave  liule  doubt  that  the  competent 
candidate  has  been  educated  at  a  school 
of  respectability.  But  the  Medical  Fa- 
culty thongbt  sttch  a  system  to  be  too 
openly  a  test  of  mere  respectability  for 
their  use,  who  wished  at  least  to  seem 
careless  of  that  qualification,  and  to 
regard  it  as  of  minor  importance  to 
intellectual  acquirements. 
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In  tlie  vast  selection  of  sabjects  which 
thty  have  made,  thej  have  been  sin^u- 
larij  infelicitous,  and  one  might  almost 
imagine  that  thej  had  by  design  in- 
cluded every  art  and  science  but  those 
which  minister  to  the  art  and  science  of 
practical  medicine.  There  are  classics 
of  all  kinds  but  the  medical— Homer, 
Xenophon,  Virgil,  Horace,  Sallust, 
Csesar,  Livy,  Cicero.  There  are  French, 
or  German,  and  English  (as  if  the  man 
who  could  translate  Homer  and  Horace 
could  neither  read  nor  write  his  mother 
tongue).  Then  there  is  the  History  of 
Greece  to  the  death  of  Alexander,  a 
period  which  exactly  excludes  the  ear- 
liest part  of  the  history  of  medicine, 
after  Hippocrates,  in  the  Alexandrian 
school ;  the  history  of  Rome  to  the 
death  of  Augustus — that  is,  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  history  of  medicine 
in  Rome ;  and  the  history  of  England 
to  the  end  of  the  17th  century,  so  as 
jnst  to  come  upon  the  verge  of  the  his- 
tory of  medicine  in  this  country ; 
as  if  in  each  case  care  had  been  taken 
to  leave  off  where  the  history  of  a 
country  began  to  be  of  interest  in  its  re- 
lation to  the  progress  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession. Then  we  have  arithmetic  up 
to  compound  interest;  algebra  to  quad- 
ratic equations— logarithms,  mensura- 
tion,  and  the  first  book  of  Euclid! 
There  are  mechanics  and  hydrostatics, 
hydraulics  and  pneumatics — acoustics- 
heat,  electricity  and  magnetism — optics 
and  astronomy ! !  (We  marvel  much  that 
astrology  is  not  in  the  number,  if  only 
for  its  relation  to  animal  magnetism). 
Ultimately  they  require  the  elements  of 
logic  and  of  moral  philosophy. 

Was  ever  such  a  list  set  before  any 
man?  Why— the  candidate  who  can 
''show  a  competent  knowledge  of  all 
these  subjects*,"  ought  to  be  received 
with  open  arms,  and  straightway 
elected  a  member  of  the  medical  fa- 
culty; for  surely  none  of  its  present 
«  Report^  p.  170. 


members  could  pretend  to  accomplislr 
such  a  feat  as  this. 

Scarcely  one  pupil  educated  at 
tton,  Charter-house,  Shrewsbury,  &c. 
will  be  unable  to  pass  this  exaroi- 
nation  without  special  preparation,  if 
it  be  conducted  with  the  severity  which 
the  Council  threaten,  and  which  we  be- 
lieve they  mean  to  carry  into  effect ;  for 
such  men  as  the  Rev.  Connop  Thirl- 
wall  and  the  Rev.  Robert  Murphy, 
whom  we  find  they  have  Jately  ap- 
pointed examiners,  are  not  of  the  class 
who  will  be  contented  with  a  superficial 
or  popular  knowledge  of  their  subjects. 
The  examination  is  about  equivalent  in 
quality,  and  far  more  than  equal  in 
quantity,  to  that  which  has  to  be  passed 
for  a  common  degree  in  arts  at  either 
Cambridge  or  Oxford,  after  the  educa- 
tion of  the  candidate  at  either  of  those 
Universities  for  three  or  four  years.  So 
that  as  it  appears  that  they  expect  stu- 
dents to  begin  their  medical  studies 
before  they  are  nineteen  ;  that  is,  as 
soon  as  possible  afler  they  leave  school, 
the  candidates  for  their  degrees  must  be 
equal  at  the  outset  to  the  majority  of 
Bachelors  of  Arts  of  Cambridge  and 
Oxfoi-d.  There  is  much  of  vanity  in  all 
this — they  imagine  that  the  great  publjc 
schools  will  alter,  extend,  and  accele- 
rate their  modes  of  teaching,  to  adapt 
their  pupils  for  passing  an  examination 
in  the  London  University — that  they 
will  convert  the  present  solid  system  of 
education  at  these  establishments  into  a 
popular  superficialty.  But  the  Council 
will  be  grievously  disappointed— old 
institutions  are  not  so  easily  moved— 
they  will  continue,  we  are  convinced, 
in  spite  of  any  number  of  new  Univer- 
sities, rather  to  teach  a  few  things  well 
than  a  number  ill. 

If,  then,  the  Council  adopt  the  strict 
method  of  examination,  which  their 
style  and  expressions  threaten,  the  e^c- 
aminers  will  hold  sinecures.  But  we 
say  "if,'*   because  it  is  just  possible 
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that  the  examination  may  be  made  to 
adapt  itself  exactly  to  a  peculiar  though 
small  class  of  young*  men,  to  whom  the 
medical  faculty  of  the  Univereity  can- 
not but  be  favourable  ;^we  mean  the 
pupils  of  the  Gower  Street  College. 
The  teachers  in  Gowcr  Street  will,  of 
course,  adopt  at  once  any  plan  which 
may  give  them  the  slightest  appearance 
of  connexion  with  the  University,  or  of 
advantage  over-the  other  public  schools, 
and  will  teach  any  number  of  subjects 
to  the  least  necessary  depth,  provided 
they  can  then  have  a  monopoly  of  those 
who  intend  to  take  medical  degfrees  in 
London.  We  also  see  too  much  reason 
to  suspect  that  it  is  a  leading  point  in 
the  legislation  for  this  University  to 
make  it  a  means  of  assisting  various 
individuals  who  are  connected  with  this 
its  favourite  college. 

It  would  appear  that  in  their  pride  of 
exaltation  to  be  legislators,  they  imagine 
that  they  shall  attract  those  who  have 
graduated  elsewhere  to  come  and  crown 
their  academic  honours  with  a  degree 
at  Somerset  House.  Indeed,  this  is 
almost  implied  in  the  openingsentence  of 
the  Report* .  "  Candidates  for  Degrees 
in  Medicine  shall  be  required  to  have 
taken  a  degree  in  Arts  in  this  Univer- 
sity, or  in  a  University,  the  degrees 
granted  by  which  are  recognised  by 
the  Senate  of  this  University."  Indeed ! 
We  can  scarcely  imagine  the  anxiety 
with  which  the  Senates  of  Cambridge 
and  Oxford  will  wait  to  hear  whe- 
ther they  are  to  be  among  the  favoured 
number  of  the  recognised. 

Whatever  be  the  intended  severity  of 
examination,  this  at  least  is  certain, 
that  the  omission  of  nearly  every  thing 
relating  to  medicine  from  the  prelimi- 
nary educaliou  required  is  most  happily 
adapted  to  exclude  all  those  for  whom  the 
projectors  originally  professed  so  much 
esteem ;  all  that  large  class  who  now 

*  Page  139. 


go  to  Apothecaries'  Hall, —  that  is, 
the  wbole  general  class  of  medical 
s(udent5«.  There  are  many  who,  after 
having  been  educated  at  schools  of  but 
moderate  respectability,  spend  many 
years  in  the  pursuit  of  medical  know- 
ledge,  to  the  comparative  and  very 
praiseworthy  neglect  of  irrelevant  sub- 
jects, who  desire  to  be  physicians,  and 
are  obliged  to  take  degrees  which  con- 
fer no  honour,  because  regulations  of 
other  Universities  prevent  them,  without 
great  trouble  and  expense,  from  obtain- 
ing those  which  do.  This  is  the  class 
to  which  the  London  University  should 
have  catered ;  it  should  have  drawn 
from  the  more  talented  of  the  medical 
students—it  should  have  conferred  its 
honours  upon  them,  and  it  would  then 
have  received  an  abundant  return  of 
honours  from  the  reputation  which  thej 
in  their  turn  would  have  gained  for  it. 
But  it  is  evident  that  ''medical  students*' 
are  not  respectable  enough  for  the  Uni- 
versity of  London. 

In  an  early  number  we  shall  return 
to  this  subject ;  for  if  this  same  precious 
code  be  once  adopted,  discussion  will 
come  too  late :  at  present  we  shall  only 
add  our  cenviction  that  the. proposed 
regulations  evidently  emanate  from  a 
set  of  speculatists  not  practically  ac- 
quainted with  medical  education,  and 
cannot  be  carried  into  effect. 
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The  following  list  of  the  subjects  of 
examination  for  the  degree  of  B.A.  at 
Cambridge,  will  be  interesting  when 
compared  with  that  published  last  week 
for  the  same  degree  in  the  London  Uni- 
versity, and  includes  all  the  subjects 
which  will  be  required  in  the  more  se- 
vere system  of  examination  which  will 
come  into  force  in  January  1841 : — 

The  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  one  of  the 
G  reek  and  one  of  the  Latin  Classics. 

Paley's  Moral  Philosophy. 
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Eoclid.— Books  i.  ii.  iii.  and  part  of  ▼!. 

Arithmetic. 

Algpebra. — The  simpler  parts  up  to 
equations. 

Mechanics.^-Tbe  parts  which  can  be 
done  by  the  help  of  the  simpler  parts  of 
mathematicsy  such  as  the  composition 
and  resolution  of  forces,  the  mechanical 
powers,  centre  of  gravity,  <Scc 

Hydrostatics.— The  simpler  narts, 
sacb  as  the  pressure  of  non-elastic 
fluids— specific  gravities. 

The  candidate  must  shew  a  competent 
knowledge  of  all  these  subjects. 

It  will  be  seen,  that  while  the  Lon- 
don Uuiversity  requires  the-  same,  or 
rather  a  greater  amount  of  each  of  these 
subjects,  it  demands,  besides,  an  equi- 
▼alentfOn  Grecian,  Roman,  and  English 
history— of  the  French  or  German  lan- 
guage—and of  the  principles  of  acous- 
tics, heat,  electricity,  magnetism,  optics, 
astronomy,  and  logic  ! ! ! 

It  is  unnecessary,  also,  to  add,  that 
candidates  for  medical  degrees  at  Cam- 
bridge  are  not  required  to  pass  even  the 
above  examination,  but  may  proceed  at 
once  to  their  B.M.  degree  without  taking 
that  of  B.A.  The  only  essential  lite- 
rary examination  which  they  have  to 
undergo,  is  that  which  is  commonly 
called  the  Ltttle-go,  and  which  includes 

One  of  the  Gospels  in  Greek, 

Paley's  Evidences, 

A  Greek  subject  and 

A  Latin  subject. 

GLASGOW  EYE  INFIRMARY. 
Clinical  Lectures   by   Db.    Wood, 

ASMtTANT-SusaBOIt. 

Origin  ofGlatgow  Eye  Infimurry-^hthabma 
rf  Newborn    '  "  ""  " 


— CW«. 


JnfanU^Hutonf^Treatmetit 


It  will  be  not  anun6tting^  oommeneement 
of  the  lectures,  the  duty  of  delivering 
which  has  been  assig^ned  to  me,  to  sire 
you  a  short  sketch  of  the  origin  and  his- 
tory of  this  Infirmary. .  There  may  occur 
to  some  among  you,  iu  future  life,  oppor- 
tunities of  establishing  medical  charities, 
by  which,  while  the  poor  are  relieved,  your 
own  knowledge  will  be,  and  perhaps  your 
reputation  may  be,  increased.  Informa- 
tion bearing  upon  this  topic^  therefore  is 
not  out  of  phice. 


The  Glasgow  Eye  Infirmarv  was  insti- 
tnted  fourteen  years  ago,  and  is  indebted 
for  its  origin  to  the  united  exertions  of 
the  late  Dr.  Monteath,and  Dr.  Mackenzie, 
the  present  senior  suigeon. 

The  fiscal  afiairs  of  the  institution  are 
managed  by  a  president,  a  treasurer,  a  se- 
cretary, and  twelve  directors  appointed  by 
the  sobscribers.  Four  directors  retire  an- 
nually, and  their  places  are  supplied  by  a 
vote  of  an  annual  meeting  of  those  who 
contribute  to  the  funds  of  the  infirmary. 
Twelve  sentlemen  are  appointed  in  addi- 
tion, all  of  whom  are  requested  in  rota- 
tion to  visit  the  infirmary,  and  record  an 
opinion  as  to  its  efilciency  and  manage- 
ment;  and  to  mediate  in  any  disputes  be- 
tween the  servants  and  patients.  These 
gentlemen  are  understood  to  subscribe  to 
the  funds  of  the  infirmary :  the  extent  and 
derivation  of  which  I  shall  mention.  Onr 
income  varies  very  little  latel;^.  We  re- 
ceive about  830i.  a  year,  entirely  from 
charitable  donations  and  legacies.  All 
who  contribute  to  our  funds  are  permitted 
an  unlimited  power  of  recommendation. 
Indeed  it  is  very  rare  that  any  one  is 
turned  away  from  our  doors,  recommended 
or  not,  unless  evidently  a  person  assuming 
the  garb  of  poverty  to  avoid  the  payment 
of  a  just  fee. 

There  have  been  admitted  during  these 
fourteen  years  nearly  9,000  patients.  At 
present  onr  daily  attendance  may  average 
forty,  and  we  admit  daily  about  three  new 
cases.  In  the  house  ten  patients  can  be 
accommodated,  and  this  accommodation 
can  easily  be  increased.  Patients  requir- 
ing operations  are  prefeiredfor  admis- 
sion. This  is  not  a  cheap  institution. 
We  look  to  nothing  so  much  as  to  the  cure 
of  the  patients;  and,  including  out  and 
in-patients,  the  average  cost  of  each  has 
hitherto  been  6s.  l^d.  dearer  than  in  some 
dispensaries.  The  medical  attendants  have 
no  emolument  A  minute  record  of  every 
case  is  kept,  as  yon  know,  and  is  open  for 
your  inspection.  The  subscribers  are 
usually  350. 

The  medical  department  is  conducted 
by  two  surgeons,  and  an  assistant  suigeon. 
The  two  surgeons  act  alternately  for  three 
months  at  a  time.  The  duty  of  the  as- 
sistant- surgeon,  which  office  I  hold,  is 
to  act  in  the  absence  of  the  principal  sur- 
geon, and  for  the  present  it  has  been  ar- 
ranged that,  while  I  continue  these  lec- 
tures, I  shall  admit  and  take  exclusive 
care  of  a  certain  number  of  patients,  so 
that  I  shall  be  enabled  to  make  my  lec- 
tures more  purely  clinical  than  this  can 
assume  to  be. 

Until  this  arrangement  can  be  carried 
into  efiect,  I  mean  to  direct  your  attention 
to  the  history  of  some  diseases  of  the  eye, 
which  I  deem  interesting  to  the  student ; 
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ftod  cases  of  which  we  have  the  neans  of 
snbniittiag  to  your  observation. 

I  shall  begiirby  drawing  3'oar  attention 
to  the  ophthalmia  of  new-born  children — 
ophthalmia  neooatorom.  When  yon  00m- 
mence  practice  there  it  every  pnibability 
that  many  of  your  earlier  cases  will  he 
among  the  poor,  and  women  in  childbed 
will  form  a  considerable  nnraber  of  yoor  pa- 
tients. I  can  hardly  imagine  a  more  mor- 
tifying feeling  to  a  young  practitioner 
than  that  which  would  be  felt  by  him, 
were  he  to  neglect  a  ease  of  ophthalmia 
neonatoram.  By  saying  the  ease  was 
quite  common,  aad  of  little  importaaeey 
he  may  allay  the  ^ears  of  the  parents  for 
the  time«  but  if  at  the  end  of  a  week  the 
eyes  of  the  child  are  found  to  be  destroyed, 
could  he  answer  to  bis  conscience  as  ea- 
trusted  with  the  health  of  his  fellow-crea- 
tores }  It  is  not  a  very  rare  occurrence  in 
the  practice  of  those  who  are  attached  to 
the  study  of  eye  diseases,  to  find  infants 
whose  eyes  have  been  totally  ruined  by  in- 
attention or  ignorance.  I  press  the  sub- 
ject on  your  consideration,  then;  first, 
because  no  inflammatory  disease  of  the 
eye  is,  in  this  country,  so  frequent  a  cause 
of  blindness.  Second,  because  no  inflam- 
mation of  the  eye  is  more  fatal  when  neg- 
lected. Third,  because  when  taken  in 
time,  it  is  a  disease  more  under  medical 
control,  probably,  than  any  of  its  class. 

6iyinf<0m«.— Increased  vascularity  of  the 
conjunctiva,  particularly  the  palpebral 
conjunctiva.  It  is  at  this  stage  that  the 
practitioner  may  err  by  not  inspecting  the 
eyes  of  his  infant  patients.  The  increased 
vascularity  is  soon  followed  by  a  discbarge 
of  puriform  matter,  and  the  disease  can 
no  longer  l>e  mistaken.  Its  course  you 
may  learn  from  the  cases  before  you.  Un- 
fortunatelv  we  have  too  many  opportuni- 
ties of  observing  its  fatal  termination 
hare ;  for  the  mothers,  having  no  one  to 
send  with  their  infants,  and  being  unaUe 
to  leave  their  houses  before  a  fortnight  or 
three  weeks  after  their  delivery,  delay 
making  application  until  it  is  too  late  to 
save  the  cornea. 

Prognods* — If  the  comesB  are  dear  on 
admission,  we  find  hardly  an  instance 
where  the  eves  are  not  saved.  In  such 
cases,  then,  the  prognosis  is  favourable,  if 
the  attendance  of  the  patient  be  regular. 

If  the  cornea  is  hazy  or  superfidally  ul- 
cerated, we  may  anticipate  an  opacity  of 
one  kind  or  other,  of  which  we  should 
warn  the  parents,  bat  which  may  be  di- 
minished or  even  removed  by  treatment. 
In  those  unfortunate  cases  in  which  the 
corneal  have  burst,  and  the  irides  pro- 
truded, we  can  at  the  time  prorasse  nothing 
more  than  to  alleviate  tbe  pain.  The  se- 
quela) of  ophthalmia  neonatorav  I  awan 


to  direct  your  attention  to  on  B  Aiture 
occasion. 

Cawe*.— With  rei^ard  to  the  causes  of 
this  disease,-  I  shall  give  you  quotations 
from  several  high  authorities;  but  before 
doing  so,  I  may  state  that  any  observations 
I  have  had  it  in  my  power  to  make  have 
led  me  to  the  following  conclusion.  Leu* 
eorrfaosa  in  the  mother  is  tbe  most  frequent 
cause  of  ophthalmia  in  new-born  iufanti. 
It  requires  some  tact  to  investigate  this, 
and  yon  will  in  vain  eapeot  a  confession 
of  gonorrbma  from  tbe  mother  of  an  in- 
fant in  this  country.  Yet  I  have  no  doubt 
that  yome  of  our  worst  cases  have  been 
gonorrhgeal.  Exposure  to  a  bright  light, 
or  to  cold,  and  washing  the  child's  bead 
with  spirits,  rancid  soap,  &c.  are  unsafe. 
The  disease  excited  by  the  Iniiei  causes, 
however,  dp  not  seem  to  me  to  be  so  dan- 
gerous as  those  which  we  attribute  to  a 
vaginal  drseharge.  We  might  divide  the 
disease,  then,  thus  : — 1.  Oonorrhosal 
ophthalmia  neonatorum— not  frequent  bat 
very  dangerous;  2,  leucorrhosal — common, 
dangerous ;  3,  catarrhal,  arising  from  im- 
proper exposure — gpenerally  mild,  and  ea- 
sily managed;  4,  traumatic,  from  care- 
lessness of  the  nurse  in  treating  the 
infieint.  The  cause  of  this  ophthalmia 
should  be  carefislly  investigated,  and  its 
progress  watched  by  the  surgeon. 

We  now  come  to  the  authorities.  Dr. 
Mackenzie  says  (p.  432  of  his  Treatise  on 
the  Eye),  '*  V^e  have  reason  to  believe  that 
this  disease  is,  in  general,  an  inoculation 
of  the  conjunctiva  by  leucorrhceal  fluid." 
He  admits  that  cold,  exposure  to  the  light, 
&c.,  may  cause  this  disease.  No  doubt  af 
it :  and  I  again  beg  of  you,  as  likeiy  soon 
to  have  it  in  your  power,  to  investigate 
the  causes  of  this  disease.  We  have  not  one 
ophthalmia  neonatorum ;  we  have  several, 
difiering  in  their  causes,  their  symptoms, 
and  their  treatment  Mr.  Lawrence  (p.  169, 
of  Treatise  on  Diseases  of  the  Eye,  edition 
1883)  states,  that  *^  in  a  great  proportion 
of  cases  there  is  vaginal  discharge  from  the 
mother,  leucorrhoea, and  sometimes  gonor. 
rhcea."  Again,  he  says,  "  Purulent  oph- 
thalmia is  often  seen  in  the  children  of 
healthy  mothers,  at  least  of  such  as  appear 
perfectly  healthy,  and  deny,  when  qnes- 
tioned,  the  existence  of  vaginal  discharge 
in  any  shape.  All  the  influences  which 
depress  the  svstem  are  favourable  to  the 
appearanoe  of  purulent  ophthalmia*^ 

Having  heard  the  opinions  of  two  of 
our  ablest  authorities  at  home,  I  now  quote 
that  of  M.  Sanson,  of  the  Hdtel  Dieu«  in 
Paris,  as  given  in  the  Dictionnaire  de  M4- 
deciae  etde  Chinirgie  Pratiques,  (vol.  12.) 
He  seems  to  agree  altogether  with  Law- 
rence, and  Lawrence  and  Mackenzie  4o 
not  essentially  differ  on  this  subject  Be- 
sides leacorrhoeal  and  gonorrheal  infee- 
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tioB,  M.  SaMon  Iblnks  that  defectife 
DOtriment,  cold,  damp,  want  of  proper 
maternal  care,  &c.  ar«  caascs  of  this  dis- 
ease. I  need  hardly  repeat,  that  any  disease 
■o  originating  wonid  be  catarrhal  or 
tianiBatic. 

From  Paris  ve  retam  to  Dublin,  and 
we  find  that  Dr.  Jacob  (Cyclopsedia  of 
Practical  Medicine,  foL  3,  article  Oph- 
thalmia) gives  his  (pinion  in  this  sense— 
**  The  investigation  of  the  eaum  of  purttlent 
ophthalmia  in  infants  is  not  attended  with 
aittdi  dificnlty."  I  must  say  that  I  differ 
from  Dr.  Jacob  here.  In  Glasgow,  at 
least,  we  often  find  a  f^reat  dii&oulty  in 
•acertaining  the  cause  ol  this ;  aye,  and  of 
many  other  diseases.  The  Scotch  are  said 
to  be  peculiarly  secretive.  Dr.  Jacob's 
traatise  is  well  cteservlng  of  your  attention. 

In  a  discussion  which  took  place  at  a 
meeting  of  the  medical  section  of  the 
British  Aasociation,  in  1835,  in  Dublin, 
and  which  I  quote  from  the  Dublin  Journal, 
▼ol.  8.  Dr  EForr  Kennedy  said,  that  '<  a 
great  deal  of  difficulty  attended  the  iu?es- 
tigation  of  the  origin  of  pamlent  ophthal- 
mia, as  coonected  with  a  specific  virus. 
As  far  as  his  experience  went,  the  propor- 
tion  of  cases  which  could  be  distinctly 
referred  to  gonorrhosa,  or  to  the  leucor- 
rheeal  dischaixe,  was  veiy  small."  My 
opinion  is  quite  different,  or  rather  I  ought 
to  say,  more  correctly,  that  my  experience 
is  different  from  that  of  the  eminent  ph^- 
aioian  I  have  just  mentioned.  You  will 
find,  too,  that  Dr.  Jacob  and  Dr.  Kennedy 
are  not  of  the  same  opinion  as  to  the  dii- 
fioolty  of  discovering  the  mum  of  ophthal- 
mia neonatorum.  At  the  discussion  to 
which  I  am  alluding,  Dr.  Beatty  agreed  as 
to  the  caase  with  Dr.  Kennedy,  not  hav- 
ing in  many  eases  observed  vaginal  dis- 
ciwrge  in  the  mother.  On  the  other  hand, 
Mr.  Byrne  is  represented  to  have  said. 
"  that  in  every  case  which  had  fallen 
under  his  care  he  could  trace  the  disease  to 
infection."  Dr.  F.  H.  Ramsbotham  (see  his 
lecture  in  the  Medical  Gazette,  vol.  16) 
does  not  suppose  this  disease  to  depend  in 
general  upon  a  specific  virus.  The  latest 
work  I  have  seen  on  the  subject  is  by 
Dr.  Slade.  He  admits  the  leucorrhcsal 
origin  of  the  disease  j  but  it  is  not  in  my 
power  at  present  to  enter  into  any  detail 
of  his  opinions. 

Treatmmt,-^!  shall  not  long  detam 
yoB  upon  this  subject.  You  see  our  dai^ 
practice ;  and  our  books  are  quite  at  your 
service  for  inspection*  When  the  con- 
junctiva is  swollen,  scarification  of  the  in- 
ternal snrfaoe  of  the  lids  is  a  powerful 
remedy.  Leeching  the  eyelid  is  generally 
seoommended,  and  is,  no  doubt,  very  efli- 
ci^t.  It  is  not,  however,  so  much  nnder 
the  command  of  the  practitioner  in  an 
infinaary^  and  as  apt  to  be  mismaoagod 


bv  la«y  attendants  and  careless  mothers. 
For  this  reason  I  prefer  scarification.  A 
drop  of  the  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver 
(10  grains  to  the  ounce  of  water)  is  put 
into  the  eye  daily,  or  is  alternated,  parti- 
onlarlv  if  the  case  be  chronic  or  tedioiis, 
with  Mr.  Guthrie's  ointment  of  nitrate  of 
silver.  Blistering  behind  the  ears  is  oc- 
casionally, but  not  very  often  necessasy. 
Perhaps  the  most  important  part  of  the 
local  treatment  is,  an  assiduous  attention 
to  complete  cleanliness.  For  this  purpose 
we  use  a  solution  of  one  grain  of  corrosive 
sublimate  in  eight  ounces  of  water,  and  the 
eye  carefully  cleansed  with  it  four  or  six 
times  a  day,  or,  indeed,  as  often  as  the 
purifiorm  disebaiige  has  accumulated— 4m 
accumulation  which  is  a  frequent  cause  of 
great  mischief.  Attention  to  the  general 
health  must  not  be  neglected ;  and  if  the 
alvine  discharges  are  annatnral,  small 
doses  of  calomel,  or  of  jcalomel  and  rhu- 
barb, will  be  found  useful* 

Case  I.— J.  S.,  sit.  eight  days;  oph- 
thalmia aeonatomm  commenced  threedays 
after  birth ;  discharge  very  copious;  worse 
in  leA  eye. 

A  leech  to  left  upper  lid.  Ung.  Praec. 
Rnbr. ;  Gutta  Sol.  Nitr.  Arg.  gr.  x. ; 
Calomelanos,  gr.  j.  o.  n. 

Next  day  the  leech  was  fepeated.  On 
the  week  following  the  ointment  was  used 
instead  of  the  drops  ^  nitrate  of  silver, 
and  the  child  continuing  to  improve^  was 
dismissed  shortly  afterwards.  This  case 
affords  an  example  of  those  which,  being 
taken  early,  and  properly  treated,  are  not 
followed  by  any  bad  results.  It  is  No.  8650. 
The  leeches  were  of  decided  benefit. 

Case  II.-^Bad  consequences  of  neglect. 
I  quote  from  the  journals  of  a  former  year. 
M.  B.,  sst.  eight  days;  ophthalmia  neona- 
torum of  eight  days'  standing,  affecting 
both  eyes.  Cornea  nfe.  Leeches  to  the 
temples,  and  blisters  behind  the  ears.  The 
patient  was  admitted  on  the  S2nd  of 
October.  On  the  Ist  of  November  it  is 
reported,  that  owing  to  the  illness  of  the 
mother  the  child  has  not  been  brought  to 
the  infirmary  since  the  day  of  admission. 
The  discharge  is  profuse,  but  the  corness 
are  still  apparently  safe.  Scarification  of 
the  inner  surface  ot  lids.  Nitrate  of  silver 
drops,  and  the  asual  lotion  and  ointment, 
were  ordered.  On  the  third  day  an  ulcer 
was  observed  on  the  cornea  ot  right  eye. 
The  discharge  less.  Belladonna.  On  the 
8th  a  blister  applied  behind  each  ear,  and 
the  scarification  repeated.  On  the  19th 
reported  as  improved.  On  the  S4th  of  the 
following  month  lenooma  in  the  seat  of 
the  ulcer  in  right  coraca,  the  only  symp- 
tom reroaining.  Had  the  child  been 
brought  regularly  at  first  to  the  infirmary 
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it  18  not  likely  that  either  ulcer  or  lea- 
coma  would  haie  occurred. 

Case  III.  — Another  ca«e  neglected. 
J.  C,  aet.  fonr  months ;  both  comeie  pro- 
miDent  and  conical,  the  irides  adhering  to 
the  posterior  snrraces,  leaving  the  pupils 
distinctly  visible,  though  the  left  cornea  is 
whitish.  The  results  of  purulent  ophthal- 
mia hitherto  unattended.  This  patient 
is  still  under  treatment ;  the  vision  very 
imperfect,  altbouffb  slowly  improving. 
Much  might  have  been  done  for  this  child 
at  an  earw  stage  of  its  disease. 

Cask  IV. — Danger  of  delay.  J.  M., 
set.  five  weeks;  affected  soon  after  birth. 
Left  coraetL  has  given  way.  The  right  eye 
was  inflamed,  but  the  cornea  entire.  By 
active  treatment,  on  the  usual  principles, 
the  right  eye  was  saved,  but  the  vision  of 
the  left  was  irretrievably  lost. 

Case  V.  —  In  attendance.  No.  8852, 
aged  four  weeks ;  ophthalmia  of  both  eyes. 
Disease  noticed  six  days  after  birth ;  dis- 
charge great ;  cornea  clear. 

Scarification ;  Nitras  Argenti,  in  solu- 
tion. Ung.  Pr.  Rubri ;  Colly rium  i 
latterly  a  leech  to  each  upper  lid. 

-     You  can  observe  for  yourselves  the  pro- 

S«ss  of  the  case.  I  may  mention,  that 
e  mother  had  a  vaginardiscbarge,  pro- 
bably leucorrboea,  at  the  time  of  the  child's 
birth. 

KING'S  COLLEGE  MEDICAL  AND 

SCIENTIFIC  SOCIETY. 

October  26,  1888. 

This  body,  which  has  existed  several 
years,  held  its  first  meeting  for  the  pre- 
sent session  on  Thursday'  evening ;  Pro- 
fessor Arnott  in  the  chair. 

The  introductory  address,  read  by  Mr. 
Bowman,  the  secretary,  was  devoted  to  a 
critical  examination  of  the  advantages 
offered  by  debating  societies  to  the  medical 
student  in  the  more  advanced  stages  of 
his  education.  The  principal  objections 
that  have  been  made  to  them  were  inves- 
tigated in  the  course  of  it,  and  those  cii^ 
cumstances  adverted  to  particularly  which 
might  tend  to  diminish  their  value.  Many 
of  the  remarks  bore  especial  reference  to 
the  society  assembled,  at  the  meeting  of 
which,  punctual  attendance,  as  well  as  a 
regular  supply  of  papers,  is  required  on 
the  part  of  the  members,  and  the  chair  is 
taken,  in  rotation,  by  the  professors  of  the 
medical  department  of  the  college.  It  is, 
indeed,  of  the  first  consequence  to  the 
success  and  fair  development  of  all  aca- 
demical associations  of  this  description, 
that  they  be  conducted  with  strict  order 
and  decorum— an  end  to  be  obtained^ 
perhaps,  in  no  more  efficient  manner  than 


by  such  regulations  as  have  been  just  ad- 
verted to.  When  carried  on  with  pro- 
priety, and  in  a  candid  and  modest  spirit, 
they  open  many  avenues  where  the 
aspiring  student  may  safelv  refresh  him- 
self from  routine  study,  and  in  which  all 
have  an  opportunity  of  reaping  numerous 
benefits  that  are  scarcely  to  be  secured  in 
any  other  wav.  But  as  this  is  not  always 
at  once  admitted,  it  may  not  be  out  of 
place  to  mention  some  of  those  enumerated 
by  Mr.  Bowman. 

The  composition  of  an  essay  on  some 
subjects  connected  with  the  profession  of 
the  writer  must  be  granted  to  be  a  most 
useful  mental  exercise,  leading  him  bv 
strong  incentives  to  store  his  mind  with 
the  facts  and  reasonings  that  relate  to  it — 
to  compare,  arrange,  and  weigh  them — 
and  perhaps  even  to  strike  out  new  paths 
of  observation  or  inquiry  for  hlmseif. 
What  he  thus  acquires,  too,  will  make  a 
deeper  impression  than  usual,  and  he  may 
from  this  very  period  imbibe  a  fondness 
for  his  subject,  which  may  be  attended 
afterwards  with  results  of  real  importance. 
It  must  be  gratifying  to  the  student  to 
know  that  the  germs  of  many  useful,  and 
of  a  few  most  excellent,  contributions  to 
the  medical  literature  of  our  country  have 
been  traced  by  their  authors  to  unpre- 
tending papers,  read,  while  they  were  stu- 
dents, before  debating  societies;  and 
though  it  be  true  that  these  results  are  but 
rarely  to  be  looked  for,  there  are  others 
more  generally  met  with,  and  which  are 
not  the  less  valuable  because  less  imme- 
diately or  distinctly  recognised.  Thus, 
the  little  business  of  composing  paners 
has  often,  ere  now,  been  instrumental  in 
giving  an  impulse  and  a  tone  to  the  mind 
which  has  been  felt  beneficially  through- 
out life.  These  facts  entitle  such  societies 
at  least  to  respect.  The  attention  given 
to  stvle  and  delivery,  also,  is  obviously  of 
mucn  service,  and  need  not  be  insisted  on. 
Besides,  the  means  thus  afforded  of  mak- 
ing industry  and  talent  known,  though 
certainly  less  distinguished,  are  perhaps 
no  less  effectual  incentives  at  the  time 
than  any  system  of  academic  honours, 
and  this  peculiar  advantage  attends  them, 
not  commonly  possessed  by  the  other,  that, 
as  merit  is  measured  rather  in  an  absolute 
than  a  comparative  sense,  there  is  small 
room  left  for  corroding  envy  or  disappoint- 
ment to  creep  in,  and  mar  every  good  re- 
sult. At  any  rate,  where  professors  or 
teachers  undertake  to  preside  in  the  arena, 
the  production  of  these  papers,  by  offering 
an  honourable  stimulus  to  industry,  may 
be  considered  as  an  important  help  to  the 
sessional  prizes,  now  every  where  distri- 
buted; and  with  respect  to  their  get  eml 
bearing,  it  must  be  allowed  they  could  be 
ill  dispensed  with,  since  by  informing  every 
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one  of  the  extent  of  surface  about  to  be 
trodden,  by  yielding  a  variety  of  topics 
for  discussion,  and  by  placing  at  least  one 
person  on  bis  defence,  they  afford  the  best 
possible  security  for  an  orderly,  expansive, 
and  spirited  debate. 

The  beneBts  to  be  derived  from  the  se- 
cond feature  of  such  societies  are  perhaps 
sometimes  incorrectly  valued ;  since  they 
seem  not  so  much  to  consist  in  the  fluency 
of  speech,  and  power  of  addressing  an  au- 
dience  with  self-possession,  which  the  de- 
bate affords  an  opportunity  of  cultivating, 
as  in  that  readiness  and  precision  of 
thought,  which  is  in  some  measure  a  ne- 
cessary consequence  of  engaging  actively 
in  the  proceedings.  Professional  know- 
ledge, also,  is  corrected  and  extended  in 
a  pleasing  and  often  impressive  way,  and 
the  debater  is  led  to  form  a  juster  cstiinate 
of  his  own  powers  and  acquirements, 
when  he  finds  himself  measured  fairly  in 
public  by  the  side  of  others.  These  are 
i^dvantages  which  could  scarcely  be  so  well 
attained  by  any  other  means.  But  do 
these  societies  tend  to  divert  the  mind 
from  that  regular  application  to  a  course 
of  study  which  is  so  essential  to  success  in 
academical  pursuits  ?  The  question  will 
be  best  answered  by  fact.  In  the  debating 
societies  of  Edinburgh  and  Cambridge, 
Tery  many  of  those  men  who  have  entered 
w^ith  most  spirit  into  the  business,  and 
held  the  respective  offices  of  the  associa- 
tion daring  their  studies,  have  since  ar- 
rived at  high  eminence  in  almost  every 
walk  of  life;  and  generally  it  has  been 
found  that  those  most  zealous  for  the  pros- 
perity of  such  societies  have  been  most 
SDccessful,  also,  in  honourable  competition 
with  their  fellows.  Indeed,  when  time, 
which  should  be  otherwise  appropriated, 
is  unsuitably  trifled  away  in  this  channel, 
it  is  much  to  be  suspected  that  did  this  not 

E resent  itself,  some  other,  far  worse,  might 
e  chosen. 

Our  space  will  not  allow  us  to  give  any 
Ibrther  abstract  of  Mr.  Bowman's  paper, 
though  the  importance  of  the  subject  to 
medical  students  might  well  warrant  it. 
But  from  the  zeal  and  interest  displayed 
on  the  present  occasion,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  advantages  offered  by  this 
and  similar  societies,  in  other  schools,  are 
becoming  more  generally  appreciated. 


PHYSICAL  SOCIETY.  GUY'S 

HOSPITAL. 

aOth  October,  1888. 

Mk.  BaANSBY  Cooper  in  the  Chair. 


Dr.  Hughes    read   the    two    following 
cases  of 


Aneurism  of  the  Aorta, 

Cass  I. — A  man,  aged  40,  when  first 
seen  by  the  relator,  had  suffered  from 
cough  for  ^we  years,  and  observed  a  pul. 
sating  tumor  above  the  right  stemo-clavi- 
cular  articulation  for  six  months.  Ho 
presented  the  usual  general  and  physical 
symptoms  of  aneurism  of  the  arteria  inno- 
minata,  together  with  consolidation  of  the 
upper  lobe  of  the  right  lung,  and  a  feeble 
heart.  In  about  a  fortnight  after,  the 
tumor  disappeared  during  the  night,  and 
could  never  after  be  discovered;  the  only 
apparent  remains  existing  in  the  much 
larger  size  of  the  right  than  the  left  sub- 
clavian  artery.  At  the  same  time,  dysp- 
noea increased;  the  expectoration  was 
more  abundant,  and  was  for  two  or  three 
days  slightly  streaked  with  blood;  and 
dysphagia  now  for  the  first  time  appeared. 
He  began  to  sink  rapidly,  and  the  distress 
became  excessive,  till  be  expectorated 
about  ^vj.  of  viscid  reddish-brown  puru- 
lent  mucus.  He  was  temporarily  relieved ; 
the  sputa  became  again  untinged  with 
blood;  and  the  general  and  physical 
symptoms  were  unchanged,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  increased  debility,  till  about 
four  months  after  the  disappearance  of  the 
tumor,  when,  after  severe  suffering  for 
36  hours,  he  expired.  On  examination, 
the  upper  lobe  of  the  right  lung  was  con- 
solidated from  old  pneumonia,  and  con- 
tained in  its  centre  an  irregular  cavity, 
capable  of  holding  a  pullet's  egg,  and  a 
few  scattered  tubercles ;  the  other  parts  of 
the  lungs  were  comparatively  free  from 
disease,  oedema  and  bronchitis  alone  affect- 
ing them.  In  front  of  the  trachea  was  a 
small  ulcerated  opening,  closed  by  a  por- 
tion  of  fibrin  communicating  with  an  aneu- 
rism of  the  aorta.  The  heart  was  small 
and  soft.  The  aorta  ascendens  was  much 
dilated  and  diseased;  the  innominata 
much  dilated  and  thickened.  From  its 
right  side  proceeded  an  aneurism  as  laiige 
as  a  chesnnt;  from  its  left  in  part,  and 
partly  from  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  pro- 
ceeded another,  as  large  as  a  hen's  egg, 
pressing  upon  and  having  an  ulcerated 
opening  into  the  trachea.  To  the  left  of 
the  left  subclavian  was  a  third  aneurism, 
as  large  as  a  walnut  All  contained  firm, 
whitish  fibrin.  The  right  subclavian  was 
much  enlarged;  the  right  carotid  natural; 
the  left  carotid  very  small,  and  its  mouth 
completely  closed,  a  puckered  depression 
alone  marking  its  former  situation;  the 
mouth  of  the  left  subclavian  also  had  been 
recently  but  entirely  closed  by  the  pres- 
sure of  the  aneurism  near  it. 

In  his  observations, Dr.  Hughes  directed 
particular  attention  to  the  doubtful  diag- 
nosis, in  consequence  of  the  disappearance 
of  the  tumor,  and  the  curious  pathological 
fact  of  the  occlusion  of  the  left  carotid 
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and  sabclarian  arteries,  and  referred  to  a 
cue  operated  on  geyeral  yeart  ago  by  Mr. 
Key,  in  which  a  similar  obstrnction  of  the 
left  carotid  was  fonnd  after  death. 

Case  IL— A  short  stoat  man,  aged  dO, 
first  came  under  the  reciter's  notice  three 
years  before  his  death,  when  he  had  a 
small  pulsating  tumor  between  the  carti- 
lages of  the  third  and  fourth  ribs  of  the 
left  side.  From  the  medicines  prescribed 
and  the  ad?ice  g^ven,  he  did  not  suffer  any 
even  temporary  inconvenience  from  it  till 
3eptember  1837,  when  he  came  into  the 
hospital  under  Mr.  Cooper,  and  when  he 
anffered  from  the  geocaral  symptome  of 
diseased  heart*  The  tamor  still  existed, 
hot  bad  not  increased  in  size ;  his  com- 
plaints were  not  severe ;  he  had  no  cough, 
ascitefi,  oedema,  hemoptysis,  or  dysphagia ; 
he  sufiered  simply  from  a  little  dyspncsa, 
pain  in  the  tumor  and  left  shoulder.  The 
physical  signs  were  those  of  aneurism  of 
the  ascending  aorta;  and  the  heart  itself 
appeared  but  little  affected.  After  two 
months  the  tumor  became  rather  suddenly 
reduced  in  size,  and  the  pulsation  commu- 
nicated to  it  considerably  decreaf^ed  ;  the 
general  symptoms  at  the  same  time  were 
mitigated  t  but  about  a  month  afterwards 
he  caught  cold,  and  sank  rather  rapidly 
under  an  attack  of  bronchitis.  On  exa- 
mination a  large  aneurism  was  fonnd  just 
above  the  sigmoid  valves,  passing  to  the 
left,  and  forming  the  tumor  observed  dur- 
ing life,  and  also  behind  the  heart,  and  so 
compressing  the  right  ventricle  that  it  was 
rendered  concave  externally,  and  was  upon 
the  point  of  yielding  to  the  pressure  of  the 
aneurism,  its  parietes  being  soft,  red,  and 
ulcerated.  The  valves  of  the  pulmonary 
artery  were  curiously  affected,  one  only 
being  sound ;  another  was  reduced  to  one- 
third  of  its  normal  size  by  adhesion  ;  and 
the  third  had  almost  entirely  disappeared, 
in  consequence  of  its  union  with  the  coats 
of  the  vessel.  The  pericardium  was  uni- 
versally adherent,  &c.  &c. 

The  particular  points  adverted  to  bv 
Dr.  Hughes  were— the  cessation  of  all 
symptoms  for  three  years,  the  rarity  of  the 
tumor  presenting  on  the  left  of  the  ster- 
num, the  partial  subsidence  of  the  swell- 
ing,  and  the  direction  in  which  it  had  a 
tendency  to  burst. 

Dr.  Addison  made  some  remarks  on  the 
symptoms  and  diagnosis  of  aneurism  of 
tne  aorta.  In  aged  individnals,  constitut- 
ing the  large  migority  of  these  cases,  the 
diagnosis  was  comparatively  easy ;  but  in 
roung  subjects,  where  usually  there  is 
ittle  or  no  disease  of  the  heart  and  adja- 
cent vessels,  the  diagnosis  was  frequently 
reduced  to  a  mere  coi\)ecture,  and  at  all 
times  most  difficult    With  regard  to  the 


fi 


receding  of  an  aneurismal  tumor,  after  it 
had  once  made  its  appearance  beyond  the 
ribs  or  sternum,  Dr.  Addison  said  he  very 
much  doubted  the  fact.  He  had  never 
been  satisfied  of  the  genuine  occurrence  of 
this  circumstance ;  and  he  imagined  that, 
in  Dr.  Hughes'  illustrations,  some  tumor 
or  enlarged  vein  might  have  been  pushed 
forward  by  the  artery  behind,  and  this 
a^er  a  time  subsiding,  have  given  rise  to 
the  belief  that  it  was  a  receding  of  the 
aneurism  itself.  The  Doctor  had  seca  sfr> 
veral  examples  where  an  aneurismal  ta- 
mor of  the  aoata  had  pieaented  itself  on 
tlie  left  of  the  sternum,  and  had  found 
after  death  that,  in  these  cases,  the  aneu- 
rism had  arisen  from  that  part  of  the  ves- 
sel which  is  immediately  above  the  sig- 
moid valves.  When  so  situated,  it  was 
the  Doctor's  opinion  that  the  aneurism  in- 
variably existed  at  that  spot.  There  was 
now  in  Guy's  a  roan  in  whom  the  aneu- 
rismal tumor  protrudes  at  the  left  side  of 
the  sternum ;  and  he  had  from  this  cir- 
cumstance alone  ventured  to  prognosticate 
its  position  accordingly. 

Observations  were  also  made  by  Dr. 
Guy,  Mr.  Greenwood,  Mr.  lliff,  the  Presi- 
dent; and  by  Dr.  Hughes,  in  reply  ;  after 
which  the  thanks  of  the  Society  were  pre- 
sented to  Dr.  Hughes  for  his  interesting 
communication,  and  the  meeting  ad- 
journed. 


LONDON  HOSPITAL. 

CASKS  OF  DOUBLE  AMPUTATION. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette* 

Sir, 
In  the  last  number  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  Medical  Review  are  two  cases 
from  an  American  journal,  of  double  am- 
putation of  the  legs,  for  mortification  of 
the  feet.  1 1  is  sn rely  a  pi  ty  to  be  com pelied 
to  impart^  when  our  own  hospitals,  if  pro- 
perly  used,  would  afford  so  many  cases 
equally  interesting.  Perhaps  the  follow- 
ing  brief  notice,  from  memory,  of  three 
cases  which  occurred  during  theUst  winter 
in  the  London  Hospital,  may  not^be  wholly 
uninteresting: — 

Before  mentioning  them  I  would  just 
allude  to  (a  very  trite  subject,  I  fear)  the 
loss  which  medical  science  sustains  from 
the  want  of  acurate  and  systematic  records 
of  the  cases  occurring  in  the  metropolitan 
hospitals.  For  instance,  if  in  the  London 
Hospital  (which,  with  one  or  two  excep- 
tions perhaps,  admits  more  accidents  than 
any  hospital  in  the  kingdom— certainly 
many  more  than  any  in  London,)  an  ac- 
curate account  were  kept  and  published  of 
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•II  aeddenis  admitted,  with  treatment  and 
results,  and  more  detailed  description  of 
the  more  serere  cases  tabalarly  arranged, 
so  as  to  be  useful  for  statistical  purposes, 
what  a  ?aluable  addition  would  be  made 
to  our  knowledge  of  the  results  of  se?ere 
accidents  in  the  metropolis.  But  if  all  the 
hospitals  should  do  so,  how  iniralnable  a 
document  would  be  produced.  This  will 
be  thought,  I  dare  say,  a  very  chimerical 
suggestion.  I  can  only  say  it  ought  not  to 
be  so ;  and  if  our  lofe  of  science,  and  our 
^freedom  from  mutual  jealousies  were 
greater,  it  would  twt  be  so. 

There  are  two  great  classes  of  cases  in 
which  an  inquiry  conducted  thus,  would, 
I  think,  be  rery  useful*,  I  mean  compound 
fractures,  and  serere  contusions  of  the 
lower  extremities.  Increasing  attention  is 
given,  and  justly,  to  the  endeavour  to  save 
the  limb  in  cases  of  compound  fracture ; 
bat  it  becomes  a  serious  object  of  inquiry 
whether  lives  are  not  sometimes  sacrificed 
in  the  attempt  It  is  often  safd,  '<Ifwe 
do  not  succeed  we  can  but  take  it  off  at 
last;"  but  this  is  a  very  fallacious  hope  : 
for,  to  say  nothing  of  the  physical  powers, 
the  mond  powers  of  the  patient  are 
often  so  exhausted  that  he  cannot  sum- 
mon up  courage  to  undergo  the  ope- 
ration, and  in  general  feels  little  anx- 
iety about  life.  This  I  have  seen  so  fre- 
qnentlv,  that  I  feel  very  little  dependence 
on  such  hopes ,  and  I  think  it  is  a  serious 
question,  whether  in  bad  cases  amputation 
at  once,  with  all  its  risks,  would  not  shew 
a  more  favourable  result. 

Bad  contusions  bf  the  lower  extremities 
are  very  fatal  accidents  in  the  London  hos- 
pitals, from  erysipelatous  and  gangrenous 
inflammation ;  and  it  may  be  a  question 
whether  it  would  not  be  justifiable  in  very 
bad  cases  to  substitute  the  smooth  incision 
of  amputation,  for  the  contused  and  jam- 
med extremitv, 

I  do  not  think  there  would  be  much 
difficulty  in  getting  details  of  the  kind  I 
have  mentioned ;  and  if  the  surgeons  of 
the  London  or  other  hospitals  were  to  offer 
their  dressers  a  mutU  priu  for  the  moU  oc- 
euraU  report,  a  double  end  would  be  an- 
awered. — I  remain,  sir. 

Your  obedient  servant, 
A  Pupil. 

Cases.—!.  This  was  a  black  sailor,  et. 
30;  he  bad  been  out  of  emplov  in  the 
early  part  of  the  winter,  and  baa  got  jobs 
at  various  wharfs,  when  he  was  much  ex« 
posed;  he  was  seized  with  the  prevailing 
fever  in  the  beginning  of  December,  which 
terminated  in  gangrene  of  both  feet,  ex- 
tending an  inch  or  two  above  the  ankles  ; 
the  line  of  demarcation  had  clearly  formed, 
and  the  process  of  separation  considerably 
advanced*    His  health   had   much   im- 


{>roved,  and  his  appetite  was  good.  His 
egs  were  amputated  by  Mr.  Luke,  by  the 
double  flap  operation :  the  left  leg  was 
first  amputated,  and  the  stump  committed 
to  the  care  of  Mr.  Curling  to  dress,  and 
Mr.  L.  immediately  proceeded  to  ampu- 
tate the  right  leg.  Both  operations  were 
completed  in  about  four  minutes,  and  the 
dressing  occupied  about  fifteen*.  He  stood 
the  operation  well,  roaring  lustily.  The 
stumps  healed  in  greater  part  of  their  ex- 
tent by  adhesion,  but  considerable  suppu- 
ration afterwards  took  place  round  the 
ends  of  the  bones,  and  some  exfoliation  of 
the  end  of  the  left  tibia.  He  recovered 
strength  and  substance  rapidly,  and  ha- 
ving been  a  cook,  proved  quite  a  connois- 
seur  in  his  eating  and  drinking.  He  left 
the  hospital  cured,  in  about  eight  iweeks, 
a  passage  to  his  wife  and  family  in  the 
West  Indies  having  been  procured  by  the 
kind  exertions  of  gentlemen  conneeted 
with  the  hospital. 

2.  The  second  patient  was  a  *' parish 
boy,"  a9t.  about  17.  The  gangrene  had  in 
this  case  also  been  the  result  of  fever,  (the 
fever  which  was  so  very  severe  in  White- 
chapel  and  the  surrounding  parishes  du- 
ring most  part  of  the  winter),  which  had 
made  sad  havoc  in  a  delicate  constitution. 
He  was  admitted  almost  reduced  to  a 
skeleton :  pulse  rapid ;  countenance  anx- 
ious ;  tongue  dry  and  cut ;  with  night, 
sweats  whenever  befell  off  to  sleep,  which, 
however,  was  not  often  the  case,  without 
artificial  aid.  In  addition,  he  was  ha- 
rassed  by  an  almost  continual  hacking 
cough,  though  the  stethescope  fortunately 
detected  no  very  particular  signs  of  dis- 
ease of  lungs.  He  was  of  pre-eminently 
scrofulous  disposition,  with  fair  skin, 
showing  every  vein  over  his  chest,  forming 
a  net-work  which  was  very  remarkable, 
excessively  irritable,  and  with  large  head, 
and  evidently  superior  intellectual  deve- 
lopment. His  appetite  was  on  the  whole 
good,  though  variable.  He  was  ordered 
full  and  extra  diet,  with  wine  and  ale.  The 
gangrene  had  -  extended  above  the  ankle, 
and  had  nearly  separated. 

Finding,  when  he  had  been  in  the  house 
a  week,  that  he  was  losing  rather  than 
gaining  gpronnd,  Mr.  Luke  determined  to 
operate;  not,  however,  I  think,  without 
considerable  reluctance,  the  case  being 
about  as  bad  as  could  well  be  looked  for. 
The  operation  was  performed,  as  in  the 
last  case,  it  not  being,  however,  easy  to 
make  flaps,  from  his  extreme  emaciation. 
Being  evidently  a  determined  lad,  he  bore 
the  operation  well;  and  on  Mr.  Luke's 


*  I  mention  the  time  occupied  merely  that  a 
better  estimate  may  be  formed  of  the  shock  to  the 
conatltationn. 
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asking  him  afterwards  if  he  would  like  a 
glass  of  wine,  said,  **  Yes,  I  will  take  one, 
sir,  if  you  will  take  one  with  me." 

On  the  second  day  after  the  operation 
severe  diarrhisa  came  on,  and  several 
aphthae  formed  around  the  tongue,  and  he 
became  very  much  depressed,  but  rallied 
again,  and  Uien  regained  bis  flesh  with 
very  great  rapidity.  The  stumps  healed 
almost  throughout  by  adhesion,  and  in  a 
very  few  weeks  he  left  the  hospital  quite 
en  boil  point. 

3.  The  third  was  a  patient  of  Mr.  An- 
drews, a  man  of  between  40  and  50.  The 
disease  had  here  also  originated  in  fever,  I 
believe.  He  was  not  in  so  great  a  state  of 
prostration  on  admission  as  the  former 
cases.  The  gangrene  had  only  extended 
up  to  the  ankle-joint,  and  the  feet  were 
easily  removed  by  cutting  the  tendons 
with  a  pair  of  scissors.  The  stumps  not 
profing  any  very  great  source  of  irritation, 
it  was  thought  better  not  to  operate  till  he 
bad  more  thoroughly  recovered  his  strength. 
In  due  time  the  operation  was  performed, 
and  he  got  well  without  any  otner  incon- 
venience than  a  little  exfoliation ;  having 
necessarily,  however,  from  the  mode  of 
treatment  adopted,  been  much  longer  in 
the  hospital  tlian  the  other  patients. 

It  was  a  painful  sight  to  see  these  three 
poor  fellows  lying  together  in  one  of  the 
small  wards  of  the  hospital ;  but  the  good 
result  of  the  cases  is  an  encouragement  to 
the  performance  of  double  operations. 

I  may  mention  that  there  was  another 
case  of  gangrene  of  both  legs  in  the  hos- 
pital at  the  same  time.  This  was  a  case 
of  senile  gangrene  in  an  old  and  diseased 
woman;  and  of  course,  under  these 
circumstances,  no  operation  could  be 
thought  of. 

COLLEGE  OF  SURGEONS. 

LIST  OF  OENTLEMRN  WHO  HAVE  RECEITBD 
DIPLOMAS. 

October,  1838. 

H.  Day,  31doey.--J.  W.  Poppleton;  Almonbury 
B.  Brookes,  Jun.,  Lambeth.— J.  Parrock,  Ber- 
11  ers  Street. -T.  Woollclt,   Usk,  Monmooth— T. 

F.  Femandes.  Lamli'ii  Conduit  Street.— J.  Evans, 
Tairslock.— W.  Molloy,  Dablln.—H.  O.  Har- 
board,  Liverpool— W.  G.  Stutter,  Liverpool.— E. 
Edirards,  Kfddermtnster.— G.Reld,  Jamaica.— J. 
Kenirick,  Warrington. — H.  J.  Brouse,  Paington. 
— W.  R.  Graves.— R.  Ibeson,  Unsworth,  York, 
shire.— J.  Robinson,  Pontefract— R.  Davis,  City 
Road.— R.  Pearson,  Ormskirk.— B.  Edwards, 
Coalbrookdale — S.  G.  Hayes,  London.— C.  V. 
Kidoat,  Sherborn.— K.  Duntilng,  Hall  — G.  F. 
Major,  Granard. — A.  A.  Stanton.— J.  Loivdell, 
East  Grimntead.— J.  Tucker,  8Ugo.— T.  VV. 
Denton,  London. — R.B.  Smith.  Dublin. — Henry 
Briscoe,  Dublin.— E.  D.  Doagbty,  London.— M. 

G.  W.  Coatea,  Newport,  Isle  of  Wight.— W. 
Sankcy,  Hasterle!gh.~A.  D.  Milne,  Stonehaven. 
— R.  TampUn,  Brighton.— D.  Burns,  Graniord.— 


H.  E.  Hadwen,  E.  I— E.  N.  Maxwell,  OpiBgh.— 
J.Teevau,  Princes  Place,  Kennlngton.— A.  Davis, 
Buthall,  Wilu.— P.  W.  Drake,  Hadlelgh.— J. 
Hunt,  Thurnley.— B.  Williams,  BrisloL-  R.  P. 
Roberts,  Denbigh.— W.  J.  Rodger,  Brentwood.— 
T.  T.  Price.  London.— A.  H.  Ashley,  Clifton.— A. 
Nupper,  Godalming.— F.  D.  Nightingale,  Windsor. 

APOTHECARIES'  HALL. 

LI8T0F  GENTLEMEN  WHO  HATERECBXTED 
CERTIFICATES. 

Thursday,  October  2.5. 
Philip  Hubbert,  Horncastle.— William  High- 
more,  Sherborne,  Dorset^-Oeo.  Marshall  Crock- 
ford,  Lewes.— James  Watoon  Swinburn.  Liver- 
pool.—Thomas  Humble,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne.— 
Francis  Colston  Mallalieu,  Fairfield,  near  Man- 
chester*—Robert  Pearson,  Ormskirk. 


WEEKLY  ACCOUNT  of  BURIALS. 

From  Bills  of  Mortality,  Oct,  30,  1838. 

Age  and  Debility .  19 

Apoplexy      •       .  8 

Asthma         •       .  2 

Consumption       .  83 

Convulsions         .  22 
Dentition  or  Teething  8 

Dropsy ...  8 

Dropsy  in  the  Brain  8 

Dropsy  In  the  Chest  1 

Erysipelas    .       •  1 

Fever     .       .  11 

Fever,  Scarlet  8 

Fever,  Typhus     .  8 

Heart,  diseased   .  8 

Hooping  Cough   .  1 


Inftamroatlon 

n 

Brain          .       . 

8 

Lungs  and  Pleura 

S 

Liver,  diseased    • 

1 

Measles 

1 

MortlBcatlon 

2 

Paralysis      . 

1 

Small-pox    . 

16 

Sore   Throat    and 

Quinsey 

1 

Thrush 

1 

Uuknown  Causes 

&1 

Casualties    • 

4 

Increase  of  Burials,  as 
the  preceding  week 


compared  with  I     ^ 


METEOROLOGICAL  JOURNAL. 

Kept  at  Edmonton,  Latitude  51*>  37'  32"  N, 
Long}tude  0®  3'  51"  W.  of  Greenwich, 


Thursday  .  25 
Friday.  .  .  26 
Saturday  .  27 
Sunday  .  .  28 
Monday .  .  29 
Tuesday  « 80 
Wednesday  81 


from  43  to  57 

M  61 

88  59 

47  53 

44  51 

85  49 

87  4S 


29*99  to  29-92 

29-78  29  86 

29  85  29*70 

29-45  29-19 

29-19  29  53 

2965  29-70 

29-78  Stat. 


Wind.  S.W. 

Except  the  29th  and  following  day,  generally 
cloady,  with  frequent  and  heavy  Bhower*  of  rain. 
Rain  fallen,  1  Inch  and  4025*  of  an  Inch. 

HuBRicANB. — On  the  morning  of  Monday,  the 
29th,  from  three  to  four,  the  wind  blew  with  the 
most  alarming  and  tremendous  force,  uprooting 
many  trees,  and  doing  much  damage  to  the  roofs  of 
houses  i  new  and  unfinished  buildings  were  In  se- 
veral instances  completely  thrown  dowD.  It  ap- 
pears to  be  the  general  opinion  that  tl:e  violence  of 
the  wind,  which  was  at  its  height  shortly  before 4 
o'clock,  is  unprecedented.  During  the  day  the 
wind  had  been  variable  {  from  Ave  to  nine  in  the 
evening,  S.E.  and  S.W. ;  Judging  chiefly  from  the 
nature  of  the  devastation,  we  should  sny  that  the 
hurricane  must  have  been  from  the  S.W,  Nearly 
5'  of  an  inch  of  rain  felV between  seven  and  ten 
on  the  evening  of  the  28th,  with  a  gentle  breese 
from  the  S.E. 

Charles  Henry  Adam*. 

WiLSuv  &  Son,  Printers,  67,  Sklnner-su,  London. 
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With  Notes, 


[These  lectures  were  written  by  Dr. 
Wilkinson  when  attendinff  Mr.  dune's 
leetmes,  in  tfae  jears  1787.88-89. 

Extrmet  rfa  Utter  from  Dr.  WiVdntm,  dated 
Feb.  6, 1838 :— <«  They  (these  lectures)  are 
the  resalts  of  six  courses'  of  legtnres  I  at- 
tended at  St.  Thomas's,  in  1787, 1788,  and 
1789;  and  T  am  in  hopes  I  did  not  omit 
any  interesting  part  of  Mr.  Cline's  valua- 
ble obsenrations.  The  one  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  glTiog  yon  is  the  repeatedly 
corrected  copy."] 

Lectuee  VII. 
Injuria  cf  the  Bead  requiring  the  Trepan.^^ 
Suppuration,  —  Extravasation  of  Blood. — 
Fraeturet  of  the  Cranium,~^Cencutsion  of 
the  Brain.'^Instrumenta  wed  in  Trephining, 
—  Application  of  the  Trephine  to  the 
Sttmum. 

The  operation  of  trepanning  may  be  ne- 
eessary  in  cases  of  fracture,  to  replace  any 
portion  of  bone,  or  to  remove  pus  or  blood 
between  the  membmnes.  From  riolence 
inflicted  on  the  head,  extrarasations  are 
frequently  taking  place  between  the  dura 
mater  and  cranium,  or  between  the  dura 
and  pia  mater,  which  should  be  removed  by 
perforating  tne  cranium,  otherwise  the 
pressure  impedes  the  function  of  the 
'orain,  producing  symptoms  which  go  on 
increasing,  till  at  last  they  are  fatal. 
^  Mho  tmm  injnry,  inflammation  is  fre- 
^■ently  produced  in  the  membranes,  which 
Aften  goes  on  to  suppuration;  therefore, 
^  671  .^xxm. 


perforations  are  necessary  to  let  out  the 
matter. 

We  shall  first  consider  what  takes 
place  under  circumstances  of  inflamma- 
tion, which  does  not  come  on  till  some 
time  after  the  accident  has  happen e^.  A 
blow  received  on  the  head,  whether  at- 
tended with  a  wound  or  not,  and  very  fre- 
quently without  fracturing  the  skull,  may 
be  doing  considerable  injury  to  the  internal 
parts ;  perhaps  the  dura  mater  is  separated 
in  some  degree  firom  the  cranium,  fVx>m 
violent  external  injury.  Inflammation  is 
excited,  which  does  not  take  place  for 
some  days  after,  or  perhaps  weeks— some- 
times &ie  or  six  weeks;  the  patient 
finds  there  Is  pain  coming  on  in  his 
head,  becomes  feverish,  and  this  is 
soon  succeeded  by-  nausea  and  vomiting  ; 
frequently  severe  rigors,  followed  in  a  few 
hours  by  others,  at  length  delirium  super- 
venes, the  symptoms  go  on  increasing, 
and  the  fever  and  delirium  likewise,  at 
length  ending  in  convulsions  and  death. 
This  is  from  the  injury  to  the  membranes 
of  the  brain  having  been  such,  that  it  did 
not  immediately  produce  extravasation  of 
the  fluids,  but  gradually  excited  inflam- 
mation of  the  parts,  w^ich  progressively 
extended  from  one  part  to  another,  going 
on  to  suppuration,  indicated  by  the  severe 
rigors  which  take  place. 

The  accumulation  of  matter  in  any  of 
these  parts  must  necessarily  pn)duce  the 
most  violent  symptoms,  which  go  on  in- 
creasing, and  generally  destroy  the  patient 
in  a  few  days,  if  not  soon  relieved.  In 
all  these  cases  of  inflammation  of  the 
membranes  of  the  brain  the  pulse  is  notfull, 
but  small  and  quick — a  thready Uike  pulse; 
the  patient's  skin  is  very  hot ;  he  becomes 
extremely  restless,  and  the  pain  seems  to  be 
extended  over  the  whole  head.  At  this 
time  the  countenance  becomes  flushed,  the 
tunica  conjunctiva  red ;  there  is  a  wild- 
ness  in  the  eyes,  soon  followed  by  deli- 
rinm  and  rigors.    In  cases  of  this  kind, 
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evacuations  shoald  be  used  with  great 
freedom.  Venesection  very  largely— as 
much  as  the  strength  will  bear— which  will 
probably  somewhat  diminish  the  symp, 
toms  at  first,  bat  they  will  return  in  a  few- 
hours  afterwards,  when  a  repetition  wjll 
be  necessary  $  after  which,  evacuations  bv 
the  bowels  should  be  produced.  Antf- 
monials  should  be  exhibited,  as  Antimon. 
Taft.  or  Vin,  Antimon.,  in  small  quan- 
tities, so  as  to  act  as  relaxants.  In  these 
cases  a  blister  to  the  head  is  often  attended 
with  very  great  advantage;  for,  as  there  is 
a  direct  communication  of  blood-vessels 
between  these  of  the  scalp  and  those  of 
the  dura  mater,  by  exciting  an  increased 
circulation  in  the  vessels  of  the  scalp  it  will 
assist  in  emptying  the  vessels  in  the  inside; 
blisteringjtherefore  should  be  used  after  y.S. 
and  purging.  If  from  sickness  the  patient 
is  incapable  of  keeping  any  thing  on  his 
stomach,  cathartic  clysters  should  be 
given.  If  the  symptoms  are  not  very  soon 
got  under,  they  quickly  go  on  to  tbe  sup- 
pumtive  stage,  and  generally  when  a  rigor 
has  taken  place,  evacuations  are  useless. 
We  are  not  to  trust  to  this  general  treat- 
ment of  the  constitution  only,  but  also  at- 
tend to  the  part  affected.  In  a  case  of 
this  kind,  though  there  be  no  appearance 
where  the  injury  was  received  in  the  be- 
ginning, it  will  'be  necessary,  when  these 
symptoms  come  on,  to  examine  the  scalp 
in  every  part;  if  nothing  is  discoverable 
to  the  eye,  we  should  feel ;  and  if  in  any 
one  part  the  scalp  feels  fuller  than  in  others, 
or  there  be  any  puffiness,  that  probably  is 
the  seat  of  the  injury.  Very  frequently 
there  is  no  appearance  at  all  at  the  time 
of  the  accident ;  these  symptoms  come  on 
afterwards;  then  there  is  a  small  rising  at 
the  part  where  the  injury  was  received.  To 
ascertain  the  state  of  the  parts,  an  incision 
should  be  made  down  to  the  bone,  in 
doing  which  we  frequently  6nd  the  peri- 
■crauium  separated  irom  the  bone,  an  in- 
dication of  inflammation  of  the  dura  mater 
underneath,  and  &  small  quantity  of 
serous  blood  between  it  and  the  bone. 
When  there  is  such  appearance,  though 
there  is  no  fracture  or  apparent  injury  of 
the  bone,  a  circular  portion  should  be  re. 
moved  to  examine  the  state  of  the  mem- 
branes underneath.  If  there  has  been  no 
delirium  nor  rigor,  the  simple  incision,  by 
producing  a  discharge  of  blood  from  the 
part,  may  be  sufficient,  with  evacuations, 
&c.  Where  the  injury  externally  has  been 
such  that  there  is  no  appearance  of  contu- 
sion or  wound  to  direct  you,  you  may 
readily  know  where  to  make  the  opening 
by  feeling  the  paru.  If  there  should  be  no 
)uffiness,  yet  if  any  one  part  be  more  pain- 
'ul  than  another  on  pressure,  or  where 
there  is  an  increased  degree  of  heat,  that 
will  be  some  guide  where  to  make  the 


I 


opening.  If  the  pericranium  is  foand  in 
Ine  least  separated  from  the  parts  uader- 
neatb,  probably  the  dura  mater  opposed 
to  that  part  has  suffered,  there  being  such 
a  connexion  between  the  two,  that  the 
dura  mater  is  never  injured  without  the 
pericranium  being  affected  in  conse- 
quence. 

When  a  circular  piece  of  bone  is  taken 
out,  and  pus  is  found  underneath,  and  ex- 
tending beyond  the  part  you  have  re- 
moved, another  portion  should  be  re. 
moved,  till  you  have  exposed  the  whole 
surface,  to  prevent  the  possibilitv  of  any 
matter  being  conGned  nnderneath,  which 
would  prevent  the  symptoms  being  abated. 
Sometimes  in  cases  of  this  kind,  when 
they  have  been  neglected,  patients  will  go 
on  for  some  considerable  time  after  sup- 
puration has  taken  place,  and  survive  the 
accident  many  weeks,  of  which  I  know 
one  remarkable  instance. 

Another  injury  to  the  head  that  will 
require   the  operation   is  extravutation  of 
blood  taking  place,  where  the  symptoms 
come  on  much  sooner  than  from  inflam- 
mation.    A  person  receiving  a  severe  blow 
on  the  head  may  immediately  at  the  time 
suffer  a  slight  inconvenience  that  mar  m 
off,  but  in  a  few  hours  afterwards  he  nnos 
some  pain  coming  on  in  the  head  ;  at  last 
becomes  sleepy,  comatose;  great  diminn- 
tion  of  the  senses;  vision  and  hearing  be- 
come greatly  impaired.  When  these  symp- 
toms of  of  pression  of  the  brain  come  on 
in  a  few  hours  after  the  accident,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  of  its  arising  from  extra- 
vasation of  blood  between  the  dura  mater 
and    cranium.     Sometimes    it  does    not 
come  on  for  several  honrs,  at  others  in  half 
an  hour  afterwards,  according:  to  the  num- 
ber and  size    of  the  vessels   separated. 
Here  you  have  not  the  same  small  thready 

Eulse  as  in  inflamed  membranes,  nor  so 
ard,  bnt  rather  a  slow  full  pulse.     In 
cases  of  this  kind  the  head  should  be  exa- 
mined ;  if  there  be  no  wound  or  contusion, 
we  should  examine  all  over  the  scalp,  to  see 
if  any  one  part  is  thicker  than  another. 
If  this  is  discovered,  we  should  at  that 
part  lay  bare  the  bone,  and  immediately 
perforate  it.    If  the  symptoms  are  mode- 
rate,   venesection    and  evacuations   may 
suffice.    If  in  making  a  perforation  the 
blood  should  be  situated  between  the  dura 
mater  and  cranium,  then  yoa  have  an  op- 
portunity of  removing  it ;  if  extending  be- 
yond where  you  have  opened,  it  should  be 
traced  to  its  extent.    In  this  and  all  other 
injuries  of  the  head  the  patient  sbouid  be 
freely  bled.      This  is  laid    Gonaidetable 
stress  on  by  Mr.  Pott ;  he  says  it  is  never 
known  to  what  extent  the    injury  may 
have  ^one,  or  what  injury  may  arise  a^er- 
wards.      There   are    many    instances    of 
timely  evacuations   preventing^    such    aa 
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I  of  blood  ai  would  otherwise  hap- 
yqt»  or  jafl^imntlon  from  eoming  od  at 
all.  Sveii  pfttieBta  shmild  l^e  particularly 
attentif  e  to  their  nwio  of  living  a(tor  this 
time,  not  ming  ezocra  in  dlMt  or  ex«Miae» 
or  any  thing  that  will  increase  the  cirea* 
latioo,  for  several  weeks  after ;  not  that 
sach  eracnations  will  at  all  times  prevent 
the  mischief,  or  from  all  the  attention  that 
can  be  paid  by  the  patient  respecting  diet, 
exercise,  &c. 

The  injaries  which  may  happen  to  the 
bones  of  the  cranium  are  those  of  Jissure 
and/racfure.  By  a  fissure  is  meant  simply 
a  small  crack  in  the  bone,  with  a  hair- 
like  appearance,  the  division  of  the  bone 
being  so  fine;  and  it  is  common  in  all 
fractures  to  have  a  part  thus  fissured. 
But  it  is  of  more  importance  to  distinguish 
between  fractures  attended  with  depres- 
sion and  those  without.  The  former  is 
where  a  portion  of  bone  is  driven  inward 
below  its  common  situation,  consequently 
making  pressure  on  the  membranes.  It  is 
sometimes  difficult  to  distinguish  a  fissure 
from  a  suture  or  natural  appearance ;  as 
on  the  OS  frontis,  where,  from  the  passage 
of  small  blood-vessels  and  the  frontal 
nerves,  they  form  small  lines  which  make 
an  indentation  on  the  surface,  appearing 
verv  much  like  a  crack  on  the  bone ;  and 
sach  has  been  mistaken  for  a  fissure.  It 
has  been  observed  that  fissures  may  be 
distinguished  from  sulci  by  the  irregula- 
rity of  their  edges.  The  edges  of  a  fissure 
are  alvrays  insular,  forming  a  sharp  and 
rather  irregular  edge;  but  in  a  natural 
tuJcua,  the  canal  is  small,  and  has  a  smooth 
round  edge ;  thus  I  believe  they  may  ge- 
nerally  be  distinguished,  but  in  some  in- 
stances it  is  difficult.  Authors  have  given 
a  mleby  which  they  may  be  distinguished^- 
viz.  by  smearing  the  bone  over  with  a 
little  ink :  if  you  can  wipe  it  off  the  sur- 
face, it  is  a  sulcus;  if  a  fissure,  the  fluid 
penetrates  so  deep  that  you  cannot  wipe 
it  out.  However,  this  distinction  between 
a  fissure  and  sulcus  is  not  of  considerable 
importance ;  for  if  we  have  symptoms  that 
zefttire  a  perforation  of  the  cranium, 
though  there  is  no  fissure,  it  is  no  reason 
why  we  should  not  perforate  the  bone. 
Many  authors  of  very  good  authority  have 
laid  it  down  as  absolutely  necessary  to 
perforate  the  bone  where  there  was  the 
least  crack,  under  an  idea  of  it  extending 
through  the  bone,  and  that  the  fluid  extra- 
Tasated  would  get  between  it  and  the  dura 
mater;  but  it  is  more  probable  in  this 
esse  that  the  fluids  should  pass  through 
the  crack'externally,  than  between  it  and 
the  bone  where  it  adheres  throughout 
.  In  cases  of  fracture  where  there  is  a 
division  of  the  edges  of  the  bone,  it  may 
be  a  question  whether  the  operation 
ifaonld  be  performed'  or  not    Many  have 


insisted  that  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary ; 
but  from  long  experience  this  may  be 
doubted.  Mr,  Else's  practice  was,  when 
there  was  a  fracture  of  the  bone  unat- 
tended with  any  symptoms  of  inflamma- 
tion, not  to  take  out  any  portion, — and 
there  were  many  instances  of  these  pa- 
tients doing  well.  Mr.  Cheston,  of  Glou- 
cester, and  many  others,  have  adopted  the 
same  practice  with  th»  same  success ;  for 
a  fracture  of  the  bone  simpjty  is  of  no  other 
consequence  than  the  fracture  of  any  other 
bone ;  the  injury  depends  on  the  mischief 
dono  to  parts  underneath.  What  I  hava 
been  now  saying  is  only  applicable  to 
fissures  and  fractures  unattended  with  de- 
pression. 

There  may  be  depressions  independent 
of  fractures  in  very  young  subjects.  Where 
there  is  a  depression  I  am  inclined  to 
think  the  operation  should  be  performed, 
even  where  there  are  no  symptoms  of  in- 
flammation. 1  have  very  lately  seen  a  boy 
who  was  about  12  or  13  years  of  age, 
brought  to  me  to  examine  his  head  several 
weeks  after  receiving  the  accident— ^a  very 
severe  blow  on  the  part:  this  had  pro- 
duced no  wound.  When  1  came  to  exa- 
mine the  part,  there  was  very  evidently  a 
fracture,  with  depression  of  part  of  the 
parietal  bone.  Several  weeks  elapsed 
without  my  hearing  that  he  ever  had  any 
bad  symptoms.  Some  few  other  Instances 
may  be  met  with  where  patients  have  re- 
covered with  depressions  of  the  cranium, 
but  I  believe  they  are  very  rare. 

The  operation  should  be  performed  in 
the  beginning,  as  it  is  not  in  itself  to  be 
considered  as  attended  with  any  danger, 
though  certainly  painful ;  for  if  the  dura 
mater  is  not  injured  in '  the  operation, 
there  would  be  little  doubt  of  the  patient 
recovering  from  the  operation  itself;  for 
merely  exposing  the  surface  of  the  dura 
mater  is  not  productive  of  any  inflamma- 
tion that  will  extend  bevond  that  part; 
and  the  outer  surface  of  the  dura  mater  is 
favourable  for  healing.  I  remember  some 
time  since  a  patient  of  mine  who  had  a 
considerable  depression  of  part  of  the  os 
frontis,  on  whom  I  performed  the  opera- 
tion, and  brought  the  depressed  part  into 
its  situation,  and  he  got  well  without  any 
bad  symptoms. 

Fractures  of  the  cranium  are  very  various 
in  their  situation  and  extent.  In  young 
subjects  they  are  generally  more  extensive 
than  in  adults,  even  from  the  same  degree 
of  injury,  probably  from  the  compactness 
of  the  bone  in  the  latter,  which  prevents 
the  fracture  from  extending  so  far;  also, 
from  the  thinness  of  bone  in  voung  sub- 
jects, and  its  fibrous  texture:  thus  on  an 
injary  being  received  it  is  more  likely  to 
extend  along  the  course  of  its  fibres,  and 
tQ  a  considerable  distance  from  the  part 
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recei?ing  the  iDJury.  I  have  known  it  ex- 
tend from  the  middle  of  the  occiput  to  the 
orbit.  If  a  child  receives  a  blow  on  the 
parietal  bone,  the  fracture  will  extend  in 
several  directions,  in  radiated  lines  from 
the  part  where  the  injury  was  received; 
this  is  rarely  the  case  in  the  adult,  the 
bones  being  much  more  compact,  and 
the  fibrous  texture  almost  entirely  lost. 
I  have  in  more  'than  one  instance  known 
a  fracture  extending  in  a  direct  line 
through  the  parietal  bones,  according  to 
the  course  of  its  fibres,  cross  the  os  fron- 
tis,  down  to  the  orbit  From  this  circum- 
stance of  the  bones  being  of  a  fibrous  tex- 
ture, wtien  once  you  find  a  fracture  yoa 
may  pretty  well  judge  of  the  course  it  will 
take ;  for  if  a  blow  was  received  on  the 
mid^e  of  the  forehead,  it  would  not  extend 
upward  and  downward,  but  transversely, 
that  being  the  direction  of  its  fibres. 

Fractures  are  not  uncommon  at  the  basis 
of  the  skull,  from  patients  falling  imme- 
•diate^jr  on  the  summit  of  their  head,  with 
little  injury  of  the  scalp ;  these  patients 
go  on,  with  the  symptoms  becoming  gra- 
dually worse,  whereby  they  are  destroyed. 
The  basis  being  the  weaker  part,  if  force 
is  applied  to  the  summit,  the  basis  will  be 
the  most  likely  to  be  fractured,  especially 
if  a  person  falls  on  a  soft  body.  When  we 
can  discover  a  depressed  portion  of  bone, 
it  should  be  carefully  traced  to  its  extent, 
if  in  such  parts  that  we  can  trace  it  by 
removing  the  scalp ;  it  cannot  be  followed 
at  the  basts.  It  is  generally  better  to  trace 
the  fracture  before  you  perforate  the  bone. 
Tf  there  is  depression,  the  circular  piece  to 
be  removed  should  be  in  the  most  convex 
nient  place  for  raising  it  up.  The  instru- 
ment should  liot  be  applied  on  any  part 
that  is  loose,  but  at  a  small  distance.  In 
these  injuries,  every  now  and  then, 
there  are  detached  portions  of  bonb 
which  should  be  removed ;  but  these  are 
-sometimes  so  situated,  from  being  lodjfed 
or  wedged  underneath  others,  as  to  be  dif- 
ficult to  extricate,  more  especially  where 
the  internal  table  is  fractured  to  a  greater 
extent  than  the  outer.  There  are  some 
instances,  jthough  rare,  of  the  bone  being 
depressed  without  fracture;  but  I  believe 
this  is  only  in  very  young  subjects,  when 
the  bone  is  so  thin  as  to  yield  to  pressure. 
A  blow  being  received  on  the  head  of  a 
young  child  will  sometimes  press  the  bone 
inward.  In  such  a  case,  when  there  is  no 
symptom  of  injury,  we  should  attempt  to 
replace  it  by  drawing  the  scalp  outward, 
which  may  be  done  by  a  piece  of  good  ad- 
hesive plaster  soqn  after  the  accident  If, 
on  the  contrary,  it  is  suffered  to  remain,  it 
is  liable  to  produce  afterwards  symptoms 
of  injury ;  if  not,  it  will  produce  conside- 
rable deformity. 


Besides  these  injuries  we  have  another 
called  coneustton,  or  cummotion,  the  symp- 
toms of  which  differ  from  either  of  the 
former.  By  a  concussion  of  the  brain  Is 
meant  such  a  degree  of  injury  as  to  pro- 
duce  symptoms  immediately  after  it  is 
inflicted—where  the  shock  is  so  great  as 
immediately  to  produce  a  cessation  of  the 
functions  of  that  organ;  this  is  very  fre^ 
quent,  and  often  complicated  with  other 
injuries  of  the  brain,  immediately  on  ret 
ceiving  the  accident  the  patient  becomes 
senseless,  and  remains  so  for  some  time^ 
in  which  case  he  sometimes  remains  so  for 
days  and  weeks,  and  afterwards  recovers. 
Such  symptoms,  which  take  place  imme- 
diately,  cannot  arise  from  extravasation ; 
but  when  the  concussion  Is  great,  it  pro- 
duces temporary  derangement  of  the  brain , 
so  as  to  impede  its  functions.  Voluntary 
actions  cease;  the  involuntary  go  ou. 
Sometimes  this  is  of  short  duration,  only 
a  few  minutes,  when  he  recovers  and  re. 
collects  the  accident  In  these  cases  of 
concussion  or  commotion,  the  immediate 
symptom  is  loss  of  all  sense;  the  pulse  is  at 
first  generally  slow,  but  afterwards  becomes 
somewhat  quicker,  most  usually  attended 
with  nausea  and  vomiting,  also  an  invo- 
luntary discharge  of  faeces  and  urine. 
When  there  is  no  suspicion  of  a  fracture, 
venesection,  purgatives,  diaphoretics,  and 
blisters,  should  be  repeated  from  time  to 
time,  according  to  the  pulse.  Mr.  Belcher, 
surgeon  of  this  hospital,  used  to  bleed  with 
great  freedom  in  these  cases,  and  often 
with  great  success.  One  patient  with 
concusnon  of  the  brain  lay  in.  that  state 
for  three  weeks,  during  wbieb  time  he  had 
been  bled  twenty  times,  sometimes  twice 
a  day.  During  all  this  time  he  lay  in  a 
comatose  state,  IVom  which  he  afterwards 
perfectly  recovered.  Not  unfrequontly 
after  an  injury  of  this  kind  some  function 
is  impaired.  Sometimes  there  is  an  alte- 
ration in  the  direction  of  the  eyes,  one  or 
both  turned  rather  inward— a  degree  .of 
squinting.  Sometimes  patients  entirely 
lose  their  memory,  or  become  in  a  state  of 
idiotism.  One  lerj  extraordinary  case  I 
have  heard  related,  of  a  man  who  received 
a  concussion  of  the  brain,  and  remained  in 
a  senseless  state  for  a  considerable  time. 
He  was  a  native  of  Wales,  and  could  talk 
English  very  well  before  the  accident,  but 
lost  the  power  of  speaking  it  afterwards ; 
yet  he  had  not  lost  his  reasoning  faculties. 
In  concussions  of  the  brain,  we  cannot  at 
all  times  use  evacuations  with  such  tree* 
dom :  very  often  the  pulse  is  not  a  very 
strong  one;  in  such  it  will  be  useful  to 
employ  those  means  which  will  keep  up 
the  exterior  circulation,  as  Dover's  powder, 
antimonals,  opiates.  In  such  cases  we 
should  always  blister  the  head,  keeping  it 
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D,  which  will  teod  to  prevent  inflam- 
iiMition  taking  place  in  the  membranes  of 
the  brain. 

It  will  be  necessary,  in  reference  to 
the  operation  of  trephining,  to  ena- 
inerate  those  places  in  which  it  will  be 
improper  i^Finty  in  the  middle,  from  the 
anterior  part  of  the  os  frontis  to  the 
crociai  ridge  of  the  os  occipitis,  on  ac- 
count of  the  longitudinal  sinus.  In  the 
OS  fronti-s  at  a  small  distance  from  the 
orbits,  from  the  situation  of  the  frontal 
sinas;  also  where  these  cavities  are  form- 
ed, the  bone  being  irregular,  might  endan- 
ger  the  wounding  the  dura  mater;  also 
from  the  situation  of  the  spinous  process 
in  the  middle.  The  sutures  are  objec- 
tionable from  the  great  firmness  with 
which  the  dura  mater  adheres  to  them; 
hot  in  those  cases  where  it  is  much  more 
preferable  to  trepan  on  the  sutures,  this 
should  not  prerent  us ;  but  when  you  have 
the  choice,  it  is  better  to  trepan  on  one  side 
than  immediately  upon  the  suture.  The 
parietal  bone  may  be  trepanned,  except 
towards  the  posterior  and  inferior  angle, 
where  there  is  a  foramen  for  the  passage  of 
an  artery  to  the  dura  mater.  The  posterior 
angle  is  improper,  on  account  of  a  small 
portion  of  the  lateral  sinus  passing  over  it, 
which  may  be  wounded.  Wounds  of  the 
lateral  sinus  have  been  thought  fatal,  but 
there  are  instances  of  patients  having  re- 
covered; however,  as  it  is  productive  of 
violent  hemorrhage,  it  is  better  to  avoid 
it.  Of  the  temporal  bone,  the  upper  squa- 
mous portion  may  be  trepannea,  but  it 
will  be  impracticable  below  from  its  irre- 
gularity. The  occipital  bone  is  unfavour- 
able, on  account  of  the  large  crociai  ridge 
qn  the  inside ;  alao,  from  the  situation  of 
the  large  extensor  muscles  of  the  head.  At 
the  upper  and  lateral  parts  the  operation 
may  be  performed. 

The  hutrtanentt  used  are  generally  con- 
tained in  onecase: — 1st,  A  knife  for  scalping. 
2d,  A  rongine  to  scrape  off  the  pericranium 
from  the  bone,  laying  as  much  bare  as  is 
necessary.  3d,  A  perforator  in  a  wooden 
handle,  rather  than  of  iron,  being  easier  to 
the  hand  ;  this  perforates  the  outer  table, 
making  an  aperture  sufficiently  large  to 
receive  an  iron  pin,  which  directs  the 
trephine.  Having  perforated  the  bone  to 
a  sufficient  depth,  vou  take  out  the  pin,  and 
gooD  with  the  trephinealone,  which  is  better 
than  the  trepan.  The  teeth  should  be  broad, 
which,  though  inconvenient  from  working 
slowly,  yet  is  of  advantage  in  making  a 
Ivge  groove,  which  is  useful  for  examina- 
tion, to  see  whether  vou  have  reached  the 
duramater;  from  having  a  very  narrow  edge 
yon  would  be  more  liable  to  wound  the 
dura  mater.  It  is  also  grooved  on  the 
oatside,  that  it  may  more  readily  extricate 
itself  of  the  dust.    Some  have  been  made 


with  large  interstices  between  the  teeth> 
which  is  found  to  work  well,  more  per- 
fectly clearing  itself,  but  is  attended  ^ith 
the  great  disadvantage  .that  you  get 
through  one  part  before  the  other.  In  the 
one  circumstance  it  has  a  very  equal  bor- 
ing ;  but  when  there  are  these  interstices 
between,  it  saws  irregularly.  Situated  in 
the  crown  of  the  trephine  we  hare  a  pin 
fixed,  to  go  into  the  hole  made  by  the  per. 
forator.  Having  made  a  groove  suffi- 
cient to  steady  the  instniment,  the  pin  is 
taken  out  by  a  key;  otherwise,  from  its 
reaching  beyond  the  teeth,  it  would  be 
liable  to  wound  the  dura  muter.  During 
the  operation  you  should  examine  the 
groove,  which  is  conveniently  done  with 
an  eyed  probe.  Having  sawed  through 
the  bone,  you  extract  it  ^ith  a  pair  of 
forceps.  Sometimes  there  is  a  small  edge 
left  on  the  sides,  to  remove  which  we  have 
the  lenticular,  to  be  introduced  between  the 
dura  mater  and  cranium,  to  defend  the 
dura  mater ;  then  scrape  the  edges  of  the 
bone  to  render  them  smooth.  Also  a 
brush,  to  clean  the  teeth  of  the  saw  occa- 
sionally ;  an  elevator,  to  raise  up  the  de- 
pressed portion ;  also  a  pair  of  pincers— -a 
very  convenient  instrument  to  take  off  a 
pointed  extremity  of  bone,  or  in  an  irregu- 
lar fracture,  where  there  is  a  projecting 
portion,  within  which  cannot  be  removed 
by  any  of  the  former. 

Scalping  may  be  done  in  various  ways, 
either  by  a  simple  incision  in  the  parts, 
or  carried  in  more  directions  than  one,  or 
removing  so  much  of  the  scalp  as  to  lay 
the  bone  bare  throughout  its  whole  extent, 
which  Inst  is  attended  with  considerable 
inconvenience,  as  it  makes  a  wound  very 
slow  in  healing ;  for  the  scalp  is  a  part  so 
much  attached  to  the  bone,  that  when  you 
remove  any  large  portion  the  cicatrix  must 
necessarily  be  as  large  as  the  part  removed. 
Of  course  the  process  of  healing  will  be 
slow,  and  the  cicatrix  large ;  it  is  there- 
fore better  not  to  remove  any  of  the 
scalp.  In  all  cases  of  fracture  you  may 
make  the  incisions  so  as.  to  have 
no  occaision  to  remove  any  at  all.  We 
should  first  only  make  a  simple  inci- 
sion on  the  part  supposed  to  be  injured, 
which  will  be  sufficient  if  we  mean  to  tre- 

San  the  patient  only  in  one  part.  Having 
enuded  the  bone,  the  pericranium  should 
be  separated  only  as  far  as  is  necessary  for 
the  application  of  the  trephine,  for  all  the 
outer  table  of  the  hone  beyond  that  will 
exfoliate  from  the  vessels  conveying  its 
nourishment  being  destroyed;  then  a  per- 
foration should  he  made  only  a  small  way 
through  the  exterior  table,  sufficient  to  re- 
ceive  the  point  of  a  pin ;  we  then  appW 
the  trephine,  having  mode  a  groove  suffi- 
cient to  keep  it  in  its  place*  the  pin 
should  be  removed.    The  patient  should 
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be  laid  on  a  low  table.  Having  remored 
the  piece  of  bone,  if  the  matter  is  dis- 
charged by  this,  we  need  not  proceed  any 
further :  if  the  matter  extends  further, 
we  should  take  out  more  pieces,  as  far  as 
it  goes:  if  the  depression  is  extensile,  it  is 
often  necessary  to  make  several  perfora- 
tions to  raise  the  depressed  portion  up* 
wards,  which  should  be  made  opposite  to, 
an4  not  upon,  the  depressed  piece.  After 
the  part  has  been  thus  removed,  if  yon  are 
not  apprehensive  that  there  will  be  a  ne- 
cessity of  repeating  the  operation,  the  ex- 
temal  wound  may  be  brought  into  con* 
tact,  and  healed  if  possible  by  the  first  in- 
tention,  which  will  gpreatly  shorten  the 
time  of  cure ;  but  when  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  inflammation  of  the  dura  mater, 
or  where  there  has  been  a  quantity  of 
matter,  they  should  be  left  apart,  laying 
some  lint  between,  so  as  to  allow  tt  free 
discharge  of  the  matter;  for  bringing  the 
lips  together  would  be  only  confining  the 
pus,  and  doing  further  mischief.  Some- 
times there  is  fluid  situated  between  the 
dura  and  pia  mater ;  either  collections  of 
blood  or  matter  formed  in  this  part ;  in 
which  case  it  must  be  evacuated  by 
making  an  opening.  This  should  not  be 
done  without  the  greatest  necessity — with- 
out a  surety  of  a  fluid  situated  unaemeatb ; 
and  there  is  frequently  a  fulness  of  the 
dura  mater,  which  is  generally  a  decep- 
tion ;  for  the  opening  of  the  dura  mater  is 
attended  with  considerable  hazard,  as  it 
is  exposing  that  cavity,  and  subjects  the 
part  to  inflammation.  Therefore,  unless 
you  are  perfectly  sure  that  there  is  a  fluid 
underneath,  by  its  projecting  or  fluc- 
tuating, yon  had  better  not  wound  the 
dura  mater;  not  but  there  are  instances  of 
patients  recovering  when  the  dura  mater 
has  been  opetfed. 

We  have  this  operation  occasionally 
performed  on  the  ft«rtmm,  directed  in  those 
cases  when  matter  is  situated  in  the  me- 
diastinum, when  a  patient  has  had  very 
severe  peripneumonic  symptoms,  with  a 
painful  sensation  under  the  sternum, 
which  is  continued  some  time  after  the 
inflammation  has  ceased,  attended  with 
rigors,  by  which  we  may  expect  that  mat- 
ter is  formed  under  the  sternum.  It  can- 
not be  defined  well  by  symptoms;  but 
after  it  has  continued  for  some  time,  will 
be  making  its  way  externally,  forming  an 
abtecss  under  the  integuments:  an  open- 
ing being  made,  will  be  found  to  commu- 
nicate  with  another  cavity  through  the  bone. 
In  a  case  of  this  kind  the  sternum  should 
be  trepanned,  removing  a  portion  of  the 
bone,  which  will  not  be  exposing  the 
cavity  of  the  chest.  When  carefully  laid 
open,  it  will  granulate  from  the  bottom 
and  heal;  otherwise  it  might  remain  in  a 
fistulous  state  for  many  years. 


ON  BLOOD-LETTINO  IN  H^MOR- 
RHAGE  AND  DROPSY. 

Bt  HsNRr  Clutterbuck,  M.D. 


[Dr.  Clutterbucx*s  lectures  were  sup- 
posed to  have  been  concluded  in  our  last 
volume;  but  it  appears  that  one  lecture 
remains,  which  we  now  subjoin.] 

It  seems  at  first  rather  preposterous  to 
speak  of  blood-letting  as  a  remedy  for 
hemorrhage  or  loss  of  blood ;  yet  such  it 
nnquestionably  proves  to  be  on  numerous 
occasions.  A  little  reflection  on  the  sub- 
ject will  satisfy  you,  that  there  is  nothing 
unreasonable  m  such  a  proposal.  This 
admission.you  will  say,  goes  to  confirm  the 
homoeopathic  principle  of  **  similia  simill- 
bus  curantnr.''  But  as  this  principle  is  not 
more  generally  true  than  its  opposite 
«•  contrariacontrariis,"  the  admission  tends 
but  little,  in  reality,  to  the  support  of  a 
doctrine  that,  considered  as  universal,  is 
full  of  absurdity. 

Hemorrhage  may  be  defined— a  preter- 
natural discharge  of  blood  from  any  part 
of  the  body,  not  the  result  of  injunr  or 
mechanical  violence.  Haemorrhage  doea 
not  take  place  indiflerently  from  all  parts 
alike,  but  is  chiefly  confined  to  such  as  are 
particularly  vascular  in  structure  and  de- 
licate in  texture;  and  in  which,  at  the 
same  time,  the  vessels  run  superficially. 

These  conditions  are  met  with  in  the 
membrane  lining  the  nostrils  and  air- 
passages  in  general,  and  especially  in  the 
lungs  themselves;  in  the  alimentary  canal, 
particularly  the  extremity  of  the  rectnm  j 
in  the  urinary  organs  also,  which  are  fre- 
quently the  seat  of  this  disease ;  and, 
lastly,  in  the  uterus,  of  which  haemorrhage 
may  almost  be  considered  as  one  of  the 
functions. 

In  order  to  understand  the  use  of  blood- 
letting in  the  different  varieties  of  hemor- 
rhage, it  will  be  requisite  to  consider  a 
little  the  intrinsic  nature  of  the  affection 
in  general,  or,  what  is  technically  termed, 
its  proximate  cause.  I  must  premise, 
however,  that  the  observations  I  am  about 
to  make,  apply  to  what  has  been  called 
active  hemorrhage,  and  not  at  all  to  those 
passive  forms  of  the  disease  (as  they  have 
been  considered,)  in  which  the  blood 
escapes  from  the  vessels;  either  owing  to 
their  want  of  contractility,  or  to  the  im- 
perfect and  dissolved  state  of  the  blood 
itself.  Blood-letting,  it  is  plain,  can  have 
no  application  to  such. 

Now  hemorrhage,  of  the  active  kind 
mentioned,  is  essentially  a  local,  not  a 
general  affection ;  for  although  it  is  some- 
timespreceded  and  accompanied  by  pyrexia, 
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or  A  sUite  of  general  czcitemeDt,  it  iieyer. 
theleM  freqaently  occurs  without  an^  in* 
crease  of  action,  or  other  disorder,  either 
in  the  heart,  or  general  vascular  system. 
We  find  it  taking  place,  accordinglv,  both 
in  the  weak  and  in  the  strone.  Whether 
the  discharge  of  blood  is  owing  to  actual 
mptnre  of  vessels,  or  whether  it  is  not  atr 
tributable  (in  part  at  least)  to  enlargement 
of  the  exhaling  extremities  of  the  arteries, 
so  as  to  allow  of, the  escape  of  blood  from 
them,  seems  uncertain.  It  is  so  often  pre- 
ceded and  accompanied,  by  heat,  and  an 
increased  flow  of  blood  to  the  part,  that 
it  is  probable  it  depends  immediately  upon 
an  increased  action  In  the  capillary  ex- 
tremities of  the  arteries  of  the  affected 
part. 

The  parts  peculiarly  liable  to  hsBmor- 
rhage  are  the  fuUowiog :— 1st,  the  nostrils, 
where  the  disease  takes  the  name  of 
ep'ittaxu ;  2Qd,  the  lungs  {hamaptym);  3d,  the 
stomach,  from  whicl^  the  blood  is  usually 
discharged  by  romiting  {htanateme^)  ;  4tb, 
the  geneial  tract  of  the  intestinal  canal,  a 
discbarge  of  blood  from  which,  thouffh  by 
no  means  uncommon,  has  received  no 
particular  or  appropriate  denomination; 
5lh,  the  extremity  of  the  rectum  {h^mar- 
thau) ;  6th,  the  urinary  organs  {hematuria); 
and,  lastly,  the  uterus  (menarrhagia.)  Be- 
sides  these,  which  are  of  the  most  ordi- 
nary occurrence,  and  where  the  blood  is 
discharffcd  outwardly,  hsBmorrhage  may 
take  place  internally,  and  is  then  only 
known  from  symptoms,  or  by  examina- 
tion of  the  body  after  death/  Thus  the 
heart  may  burst,  or  some  of  the  larger 
vessels  in  the  cavities  of  the  chest  or  ab- 
domen give  way,  so  as  at  times  to  lead  to 
the  immediate  extinction  of  1  ife.  And  the 
same  occurs  still  more  frequently  in  the 
brain,  giving  rise  to  apoplexy  or  palsy,  or 
both,  according  to  the  particular  seat  and 
amount  of  the  blood  extravasated.  Now 
blood-letting,  though  imperatively  de- 
manded in  many  of  these  cases,  is  by  no 
means  universally  proper ;  and  even  where 
it  is  called  for,  attention  is  always  required 
to  be  paid  to  the  particular  circumstances 
of  the  case,  in  order  to  determine  the 
degree  and  manner  in  which  the  remedy 
is  to  be  administered. 

Let  us  first  spe^  of  the  general  cir- 
cumstances  that  may  either  call  for,  or 
prohibit  its  use. 

When  haemorrhage  takes  place  in  per- 
80D8  of  full  or  sanguine  habit,  and  who 
possess  a  tolerable  share  of  general  strength, 
when  it  is  accompanied  with  a  febrile  state 
of  mtem  (ptfraia)^  and  a  sense  of  fulness 
and  distension  in  and  about  the  part  from 
which  the  blood  flows,  or  is  about  to  flow, 
an  antiphlogistic  mode  of  treatment  is 
very  generally  called  for,  in  all  respects 
aniUogoas  with  that  of  inflammation,  to 


which,  indeed,  hemorrhage  nearly  ap- 
proaches in  its  general  characters,  and 
into  which  it  often  passes.  It  is  here,  if 
ever,  that  blood-letting  is  required  ;  not, 
however,  for  the  purpose  that  has  some- 
times been  assigned  to  it,  namely,  that  of 
diminishin;;;  plethora,  but  (as  in  inflam- 
mation) with  the  double  object  of  directly 
reducing  the  arterial  action  of  the  part ; 
and,  indirectly,  upon  the  principle  of 
counter- irritation,  or  rather  couuter-im- 
pression,  as  before  explained  to  you.  In 
jsuch  cases, after  blood-letting,  otlier  means 
of  producing  counter-irritation,  such  as 
vomiting,  purging,  and  blistering,  may  be 
resorted  to  with  advantage;  as  well  as 
QstringenUf  which  liave  the  effect  of  produc- 
ing contraction  of  the  capillaries;  and  also 
sedatives,  for  the  purpose  of  allaying  vas- 
cular excitement,  a  purpose  that  is  oAea 
well  answered,  both  by  the  digitalis,  and 
the  salts  of  lead. 

The  notion  entertained  by  many,  that 
hasmorrhage  is  the  consequence  of  ple- 
thora, or  an  excess  of  bloud  in  the  system, 
leads  to  uncertain ,  and  even  pernicious 
practice — uncertain,  because,  supposing 
such  a  state  as  plethora  to  exist,  which  is 
at  least  doubtful,  it  is  impossible  to  esti- 
mate its  degree — and  pernicious,  because 
it  inculcates  the  employment  of  blood- 
letting' in  many  cases  to  which  it  is  not  at 
all  adapted,  but  rather  the  contrary.  In 
a  late  elemeptary  treatise  on  the  Materia 
Medica,  the  author  remarks  **  that  it  is 
unnecessary  to  draw  blood  artificially, 
because  the  hsemorrhage  will  cease  as  soon 
as  the  quantity  of  blood  lost  brings  down 
the  plethoric  state  which  induced  it." 
By  acting  upon  this  principle,  the  patient 
may  be  brought  into  great  danger;  for  we 
often  find  haemorrhage  continuing,  or 
recurring  at  short  intervals,  to  an  enor- 
mous extent,  and  in  spite  of  the  most 
liberal  use  of  the  lancet,  till  the  system  is 
nearly  exhausted.  Plethora,  it  is  evident, 
can  have  no  share  in  keeping  up^  such 
haemorrhages.  But,  in  fact,  the  object  of 
blood-letting  in  haemorrhage  is  not  that 
of  simply  diminisliing  the  quantity  of 
blood  in  the  system;  but  for  checking  the 
action  of  the  bleeding  vessels,  upon  the 
principle  of  counter-impression,  as  before 
explained.  The  effect,  as  in  the  case  of 
inflammation,  depends  more  upon  the 
mode  of  drawing  than  upon  the  quanliW 
of  blood  lost.  And  thus  haemorrhage  will 
be  checked  at  times  by  the  sudden  loss  of 
half  a  pound  of  blood,  a  quantity  that 
can  have  no  appreciable  effect  in  lessen- 
ing the  bulk  of  the  circulating  mass. 

When  haemorrhage  takes  place  without 
febrile  symptoms,  or  when  these  have 
subsided;  and  where  the  system  altogether 
is  weak,  either  originally  or  from  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  discharge ;  where,  again, 
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the  pulse  is  soft  and  feeble,  the  Mn  ^sle^ 
and  the  solids  soft  and  flabby,  with  cold 
extremities,  blood-letting  can  hardly  be 
either  necessary  or  even  safe.  In  sach 
cases  astringents  of  dllTerent  kinds,  and 
even  the^most  active  geiieral  stimulants^ 
are  required. 

The  treatment  of  haemorrhages  varies 
considerably,  according  to  the  part  af- 
fected ;  it  becomes  necessary,  therefore,  to 
speak  of  them  individaally ;  for  blood- 
Idtting  is  not  eoaolly  adapted  to  all. 

In  epistai^s,  local  remedies  are  of  more 
avail  than  general  ones.  Blood-letting 
is  not  callea  for  unless  there  be  much 
throbbing  of  arteries  within  the  head. 
Cupping  from  the  back  of  the  neck  may, 
however,  be  useful,  upon  the  principle  of 
counter- irritation ;  as  also  purging  and 
blistering  upon  the  same  principle. 
Should  the  application  of  cold  to  the  face 
not  have  the  desired  effect,  the  snuffing 
up  some  active  stimulant,  such  as  alchohol, 
a  little  diluted,  or  inhaling  the  vapour  of 
ammonia,  or  of  the  oil  of  turpentine, 
would  be  likely  to  succeed.  Plugging  the 
nostrils  is  another,  though  uncertain  mode 
of  restraining  the  haemorrhage.  Some- 
times the  bleeding  orifice  is  so  low  down 
as  to  be  closed  by  simply  compressing  the 
nostrils. 

In  the  treatment  of  hsBmoptvsis,  blood- 
letting  is  often  injudiciously  administered, 
and  without  sufficient  discrimination. 
You  should  consider  the  object  to  be  at- 
tained by  its  use,  before  having  recourse  to 
it  at  all.  Bleeding  can  only  restrain 
hflimorrhage  from  the  lungs,  either  by  les- 
setiing  the  vascular  action  in  general,  or 
that  of  the  lungs  in  particular.  But  the 
general  vascular  action  is  not  always  in- 
creased in  cases  of  pulmonary  ha)mor- 
rhage :  and  bleeding,  therefore,  is  not  ne- 
cessarily  required  for  such  a  purpose.  In 
almost  all  cases  of  haBmorrhage  from  the 
lungs,  there  is  more  or  less  of  disorgani- 
zation, the  result  of  previous  inflamma- 
tion, and  which  is  the  real  source  «f  the 
danger  to  be  apprehended.  The  object  of 
bleeding  is  to  relieve  this,  and  not  merely 
to  depress  the  hssmorrhage,  which,  of  it- 
self, is  in  most  case^  of  little  real  import- 
ance, and  if  not  going  to  excess,  tenas  ra- 
ther to  give  relief.  There  is  generally  an 
unnecessary  degree  of  alarm  felt  in  these 
cases,  and  which  fre<)uently  leads  to  im- 
proper  practice.  It  is  very  rare,  in  cases 
of  haemoptysis,  for  the  haemorrhage  to  go 
to  a  dangerous  extent  In  a  few  instances, 
no  doubt,  it  proves  immediately  fatal,  by 
the  blood  being  poured  out  so  rapidly  as 
to  fill  the  bronchial  tubes,  so  as  to  occa- 
sion suffocation.  But  such  a  circumstance 
cannot  be  foreseen,  nor  ha^  blood-letting 
any  power  to  relieve  it.  It  is  not  an  un« 
common  practice,  in  cases  of  haemorrhage 


from  the  lungs,  to  expose  tlie  naked  body 
of  the  patient  to  cold  air ;  or  to  apply 
cold  water«  or  even  ice,  lo  the  surface  of 
the  chest.  But  the  effect  of  this  is,  by 
contracting  the  external  vessels,  to  throw 
the  blood  in  greater  quantity  upon  the 
lungs,  so  as  to  produce  distension  of  ves- 
sels there— a  mo^t  likely  cause  of  increas- 
ing the  haemorrhage  at  the  moment,  and 
of  aggravating  the  local  inflammation 
afterwards.  It  would  be  far  more  advi- 
sable  to  keep  up  an  equable  circulation, 
by  friction,  external  warmth,  and  even 
toe  use  of  internal  stimulants — a  practice 
that  I  have  often  seen  successful,  and  the 
good  effect  of  which  is  enhanced  by 
making  the  patient  breathe  an  artificially- 
cooled  atmosphere ;  as  by  inhaling  from  a 
vessel  containing  ice. 

It  is  not  foreign  to  the  purpose  to  re- 
mark  here,  that  i  much  question  the  uti- 
lity of  confining  phthisical  patients  to 
close  apartments,  for  the  purpose  of 
breathing  a  regulated  atmosphere ;  and 
that  at  rather  an  elevated  temperature,  as 
is  usually  the  case.  The  general  circula- 
tion is  thus  liable  to  be  increased,  and 
the  hectic  disposition  aggravated;  than 
which,  nothing  is  more  likely  to  accele- 
rate the  progress  of  the  disease.  It  is 
doubtless  an  advantage  te  preserve  an 
et^ual  circulation  over  the  whole  body, 
with  the  view  of  preventing  a  dispropor- 
tionate accumulation  of  blood  in  the 
lungs :  but  this,  according  to  my  observa* 
tion,  is  best  accomplished  by  warm 
clothing,  and  the  use  of  substantial  food, 
as  the  appetite  may  require.  Nor  is  the 
moderate  use  of  stimulants  objectionable 
in  such  cases,  in  the  winter  season.  Now 
while  the  general  circulation  is  thus 
maintained  in  e^Uibrioy  that  uf  the  lung*, 
themselves  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be 
restrained — an  object  that  is  best  attained 
by  the  inspiration  of  cool  air.  If,  there- 
fore,  the  patient  is  to  be  confined  to  a  re- 
gulated  temperature,  the  air  he  breathes 
should  be  as  cool  as  is  consistent  with  his 
comfortable  feelings,  so  as  to  avoid  a  sense 
of  chilliness.  But  I  am  inclined  to  be- 
lieve, from  observation,  that  a  much 
greater  latitude  than  is  usually  conceded 
might  be  adopted  in  these  cases,  not  only 
without  disadvantage,  but  with  benefit  to 
the  patient  upon  Uie  whole  Over-great 
care  generally  defeats  its  own  purpose; 
by  Increasing  the  susceptibility  of  the 
body  to  all  impressions.  I  think  I  have 
observed  that  those  phthisical  patients  do 
best  upon  the  whole,  who  are  the  least 
fastidious  in  regard  to  atmospheric  expo- 
sure, as  well  as  various  other  supposed 
noxious  agents.  I  have  known  a  phthisi- 
cal  patient  bathe  daily  in  the  open  sea 
throughout  the  winter  -,  and,  according  V> 
his  own  conviction,  with  decided  bemefit. 
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It  is  true  tbat  the  disease,  in  this  instance, 
as  is  too  generally  the  case,  proved  ulti- 
mately fatal  ;  but  after  a  longer  duration, 
and  apparently  with  less  suffering,  than  in 
most  other  cases  I  have  witnessed. 

As  an  important  part  of  the  treatment 
of  phthisis  pulmonalis,  and  of  haemop- 
tysis aUo,  as  a  frequent  attendant  6n  this, 
I  would  strongly  recommend  the  inhala- 
tion of  an  artificially- cooled  atmosphere 
in  the  manner  I  have  just  hiqted  at;  and 
that  repeatedly  in  the  coiirse  of  the  day. 
If  this,  with  other  parts  of  the  regimen 
before  described,  be  had  recourse  to,  yod 
will  have  little  occasion  for,  or  rather,  t 
should  say,  may  advantageously  dispense 
with,  a  IVurrago  of  drugs  that  are  usually 
employed  in  these  cases ;  always  except- 
ing, however,  the  digitalis,  and  an  occa- 
sional small  bleeding,  the  advantage  de- 
rivable from  both  which,  as  sedative  oJ: 
antiphlogistic  means,  are  easily  under- 
stood, and  cannot  well  be  over-rated. 

Haematemmt,  or  vomiting  of  blood,  sel- 
dom occurs  spontaneously,  unless  in  the 
rare  case  of  its  being  vicarious  with  men- 
struation. It  is  mostly  the  effect  of  or- 
ganic disease  of  the  stomach  itself,  or  of 
some  neighbonrinff  part,  and  which,  of 
course,  is  the  result  of  slow  and  destruc- 
tive inflammation.  The  organic  mischief, 
wherever  seated,,  is  of  so  slow  a  growth, 
and  so  commonly  accompanied  by  general 
weakness,  that  there  is  seldom  any  call 
for  blood-letting,  and  only  as  an  occa- 
sional palliative.  Much  the  same  may  be 
said  of  a  discharge  of  blood  from  the  in- 
testines. The  blood  discharged  in  these 
cases  is  nsnallj  dark- coloured,  and  some- 
times nearly  black,  (meUena),  from  its 
long  remora  fn  the  canal  previous  to  its 
discliaii^.  Affections  of  this  sort,  of  long 
standing,  as  they  commonly  are,  seldom 
reouire  ot  admit  of  tlood-letting. 

Hasmorrhoidal  affections  attended  by 
loss  of  blood,  (as  the  name  Implies)  are  so 
generally  accompanied  by  local  disease  in 
the  part,  without  disorder  of  system,  that 
local  remedies,  including  topical  bleeding, 
are,  for  the  most  part,  all  that  is  required. 

Baemorrhage  froni  the  kidneys  seldom 
occnra,  exceipt  as  the  result  of  the  presence 
of  renal  calculi  -,  to  which  blooa-letting 
has  no  application,  unless  from  the  casual 
combination  of  active  inflammation. 

Cf  uterine  hatnarrkagi, — Uterine  hasmor- 
rhage  is  distinguished  from  epistaxis  and 
hasmoptysis,  by  the  muscular  contractility 
possessed  by  this  organ,  the  uterus,  a  cir- 
cumstance  which  on  many  occasions  ma- 
terially influences  the  result  of  the  dis- 
ease. Thus,  when  the  uterus  is  in  ai 
distended  state,  as  in  pregnancy,  and  the 
blood-vessels  have  become  enlarged  in 
consequence,  the  contraction  of  the 'organ 
tends  to  compress  the  vessels,  and  thereby 


to  resChdn  the  bleeding  from-Uiem'.  In 
all  eases,  therefore,  of  uterine  hasmorrhage, 
occurring  in  siich  circumstances,  it  is  of 
importance^  when  otherwise  practicable 
and  proper,  to  remove  the  distending 
cause,  so  as  to  allow  of  the  contraction  of 
the  uterus  taking  place.  On  this  ground, 
it  is  often  found  necessary  to  effect  the 
removal  of  the  foetus,  or  of  the  placenta, 
where  this  happens  to  be  retained.  The 
obstacle  to  the  contraction  of  the  wonob 
being  thus  removed^  the  contraction  itself 
may  be  promoted  by  appropriate  means  ; 
such  as  pressure  over  the  abdomen,  the 
application  of  cold,  and.  mechanical  irri- 
tation of  the  OS  uteri  itself.  Now  I 
hardly  need. observe,  that  this  is  not  a  case 
of  haemorrhage  in  which  blood- letting  can 
generally  be  required.  '  But  all  this  in- 
volves  a  varietv  of  considerations,  with 
which  we  have  nere  no  concern.  In  other 
cases  of  uterine  hsBmorrhage,  unconnected 
with  gestation,  the  propriety  of  having  re- 
course to  blood-letting  must,  of  course,  be 
determined  by  the  circumstances  presenjt. 
These  mav  be  such  as  to  require  the  use  of 
this  remedy ;  as  where  the  habit  is  strong, 
and  signs  of  inflammation  exist  But 
where  the  general  strength  is  exhausted 
from  the  long  continuance  of  the  haemor- 
rhage, a  different  treatment  is  required : 
of  which  the  following  case  affords  an 
instance: — A  woman,  aAer  suflering  a 
miscarriage,  had  freqtient  returns  of  ba^ 
morrhage  during  seven  weeks,  when  I  first 
saw  her.  She  had  been  bled  freely  and 
xepeatedlv,  and  the  usual  astringent  rem.^-  ^ 
dies  had  been  employed,  but  without,  the 
desired  effect.  She  bad  become  pale— the 
pulse  was  soft  and  weak— and  the  extre- 
mities cold.  Three  drachms  of  the  com- 
pound Tincture  of  Cinnamon,  with  one 
drachm  of  the  Spiritus  Ammonias,  a 
little  diluted,  were  given  every  four  hours. 
This  excited  much  feverish  heat  and  thirst. 
The  baemorrhage  soon  ceased,  and  did  not 
again  recur.  I  have  used  the  01.  Tere- 
binth, in  other  cases  of  the  sort,  with  equal 
advantage.  Some  practitioners,  I  may 
observe,  have  recommended  a  large  use  of 
opium,  in  cases  of  uterine  haemprrhage 
immediately  following  pa^urition  $  but 
upon  what  just  grounds  it  is  di^cult  to 
perceive.  Opium  is  powerful  in  lessening 
the  disposition  to  muscular  action  in  ge- 
neral, and  so  far  seems  calculated  to  pre- 
vent that  contraction  of  the  uterus  which 
is  the  chief  means  of  suppressing  the 
hasmorrhage  in  such  cases. 

An  equal  objection,  as  I  think,  applies 
to  the  use  of  brandy  or  other  spirit,  which 
it  has  been  the  fashion  of  late  to  admi- 
nister to  an  enormous  extent  to  patients. 
so  eircutnstanced%  N6w  alcohol,  when 
lairgely  -employed,  has  nearly  tl^e  sanye 
eSect  as  opium  in  diminishing  mi^cular 
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power.  They  are  both  tercotlcs*  And 
although  epirit  appears  to  be  more  •limn- 
lant,  with  respect  to  the  aotioD  of  the 
heart  and  sanguiferous  system  altogether, 
its  effect  in  &is  way  is  not  lasting,  nor 
can  it  be  kept  up  for  anv  length  of  time; 
So  that  no  permanent  aoVanti^  is  gained 
by  it.  An  appeal  is  made  to  ezperieoee 
Jiere,  as  deciding  in  fa?ourof  the  practice. 
But  nothing  is  so  fallacious  as  what  is 
called  experience.  It  is,  in  fact,  little 
more  in  general  than  individual  opinion, 
and  practitioners,  I  know,  are  muchdi- 
fided  on  the  subject.  All  I  wish  to  say 
is,  do  not  hastiljr  adopt  opinions  on  this 
or  any  other  sul^ect. 

Ofiht  Use  of  Blood-letting  in  Dropty. 

As  with  T^;ard  to  most  other  medical 
subjects,  you  will  find  a  great  and  lamen- 
table diversity  of  opinion  among  writers, 
not  only  with  respect  to  the  supposed 
nature  and  mode  of  production  of  dropsy 
(what  we  call  the  theory  of  the  disease), 
but,  which  is  of  far  greater  moment,  the 
treatment  proposed  for  its  relief.  Thus, 
the  notion  of  debility  is  almost  universally 
coupled  with  dropsy;  in  consequence  of 
which,  blood-letting,  as  a  debilitating 
power,  is  particularly  dreaded,  not  merely 
as  incompatible  with  the  nature  of  the 
disease,  but  as  tending,  in  fact,  to  its  pro- 
duction. Under  this  apprehension,  the 
use  of  this  remedy  is  avoided  on  numerous 
occasions  where  it  is  urgently  required. 
On  the  other  band,  it  is  sometimes  asserted 
that  bleeding  cures  dropsy.  But  neither 
of  these  opinions  is  true  in  the  abstract. 
Bleeding  has  no  direct  tendency  to  pro- 
duce dropsy ;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  does 
it  directly  cure  Uie  disease,  although  its 
employment  is  often  strongly  called  for. 
To  understand  all  this,  we  mast  look  a 
little  to  the  origin  of  the  disease,  and  the 
manner  of  its  production. 

Dropsy  is  a  preternatural  accumulation 
of  serous  fluid  in  any  of  the  cavities  or  in- 
tentioes  of  the  body;  and,  of  course,  the 
seat  of  it  may  be  very  various.  It  may 
take  place,  for  example,  in  any  of  the 
close  cavities  of  the  body — as  the  abdo. 
men,  thorax,  or  cranium ;  as  well  as 
others,  which  it  is  needless  to  particu- 
larize, because  the  same  general  principles 
apply  to  all  of  them.  These  have  been 
sometimes  termed  encysted  dropsies,  in 
order  to  distinguish  them  from  that  dif. 
fused  or  cellular  species  where  the  fluid  is 
lodged  in  the  cellular  or  reticular  mem- 
brane that  connects  the  skin  with  the 
subjacent  parts,  and  contiguous  organs 
with  each  other.  This  variety  of  dropsy 
only  differs  from  the  former  by  the  cir- 
cumstance of  the  fluid  readily  passing 
fVom  one  part  to  another,  by  gravitation 
or  pressure,  in  consequence  ^of  the  free 


communication  that  exists  between  the 
different  parts  throughout  the  whole  eel- 
lular  structure. 

Now  there  is  constantly  going  on,  in 
health,  a  secretion  or  exhalation  of  fluid 
from  all  the  surfaces  mentioned,  in  quan- 
tity just  sufficient  to  keep  those  surfaoe« 
moist ;  while  the  fluid  tnus  thrown  out 
is  as  constantly  taken  up  again  by  the  ab- 
sorhents,  and  carried  into  the  veins,  by  a 
route  which  you  are  of  course  acquainted 
with.  Thus,  exhalation  and  absorption 
are  balanced,  and  there  is  no  accumulation 
in  any  of  the  cavities  or  interstices  of  the 
body.  But  if  either  of  these  functions 
should  be  materially  disturbed,  so  that 
exhalation  should  much  ezceea  absorp- 
tion,  accumulation  necessarily  takes  place, 
and  dropsy  is  the  result  So  far.  there  is 
no  uncertainty;  but  with  regard  to  the 
precise  way  in  which  the  accumulation 
takes  place,  in  different  Instances,  there  is 
much  difference  of  opinion;  and  as  the 
question  of  treatment,  especially  in  regard 
to  the  use  of  blood-letting,  becomes  in- 
volved, ,we  must  go  further  into  the  ia- 
quiry. 

There  are  different  ways  in  which  the 
accumulation  may  take  place  in  dropsy. 
For  instance,  exhalation  may  be  morbidly 
increased,  absorption  continuing  as  be- 
fore: in  this  case,  the  exbalents  are  in 
fault.  Or  exhalation  taking  place  in  the 
ordinary  degree,  absorption  may  be  defec- 
tive. It  may  even  happen  that  both  ex- 
halation and  absorption  are  either  in  ex- 
cess, or  deficient,  at  the  same  time ;  and 
yet,  provided  the  former  exceeds  the  lat- 
ter, accumulation  will  be  the  consequence. 
These,  however,  are  cases  that  can  hardly 
be  distinguished  in  practice.  But  it  is  of 
consequence  to  determine,  in  a  general 
way,  whether,  in  any  particular  instance, 
the  dropsical  accumulation  is  owing  to 
increased  secretion  or  exhalation,  or  to 
diminished  absorption ;  for  the  treatment 
will  differ  widely,  according  as  the  one  or 
the  otlier  happens  to  be  the  immediate 
cause  of  the  accumulation.  In  order  to 
determine  this,  we  should  inquire  iuto  the 
causes  and  circumstances  that  can  occa- 
sion either  increased  exhalation  or  dimi- 
nished absorption ;  for  the  treatment  must 
be  adapted,  as  far  as  possible,  to  the  one 
or  the  other,  as  it  may  happen  to  prevail. 

The  most  frequent*  cause  of  increased 
exhalation  from  surfaces  appears  to  be  the 
increased  circulation  that  not  merely  ac- 
companies, but  seems  to  make  an  essential 
pai't  of  inflammation.  There  are,  indeed, 
yery  few  cases  of  dropsy  where  a  con- 
nexion  with,  and  dependence  upon,  in- 
flammation may  not  be  distinctly  traced  ; 
of  which,  thoracic  dropsy,  both  of  the 
pleura  and  pericardium,  aflbrds  the  most 
striking  proof.    This  is  scarcely  less  ob- 
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▼ions  in  regard  to  the  caTity  of  the  Bkoll; 
where  inflammatioD  of  the  nftembranes 
obviouslj  lays  the  foundation  of  all  the 
more  acute  forms  of  hydrocephalus.  In 
the  abdomen,  also,  the  same  will  be  found, 
npon  careful  inquiry,  to  be  the  case ;  and 
if  the  presence  of  inflammation  is  less  ob- 
Tious  here  than  in  the  thorax  and  cra- 
nium, it  is  because  the  functions  that  are 
carried  on  in  Uie  abdominal  carity  are  not 
ao  immediately  important  to  life  as  in  the 
other  cases ;  the  symptoms  altogether  are, 
therefore,  less  urgent,  and  less  striking. 
The  same  effect  of  inflammation  in  pro- 
ducing increased  exlialation  is  obserred 
with  regard  to  the  cellular  texture  in  gene- 
ral ;  much  of  the  swelling  that  takes  place 
on  such  occasions  being  attributable  to 
this  circumstance. 

But  it  is  not  the  most  acute  degree  of 
inflammation,  in  any  case,  that  has  this 
effect :  adhesion  of  the  inflamed  surfaces 
more  commonly  then  happens,  and  the 
cafity  is  in  consequence  wholly  or  par- 
tially obliterated ;  while,  in  the  case  of  the 
cellular  membrane,  the  part  is  condensed 
and  indurated,  so  that  the  natural  texture 
is  destroyed. 

Now  it  is  in  dropsies  connected  with  in- 
flammation, in  the  way  I  have  just  de- 
scribed, that  blood-letting,  as  well  as  other 
antiphlogistic  remedies,  is  occasionally 
called  for.  In  all  cases  of  dropsy,  there- 
fore, that  are  submitted  to  your  care,  yon 
should  inquire  first,  whether  they  are 
founded  in  inflammation,  and  whether  the 
inflammation  still  exists;  and,  secondW, 
whetlier  the  stage  of  the  disease,  as  well 
as  the  other  circumstances  of  the  case,  are 
such  as  to  justify  the  use  of  this  remedy. 

The  determining  the  former  question  is 
.  seldom  a  matter  of  much  difficulty.  The 
signs,  both  local  and  constitutional,  of 
existing  inflammation,  are,  in  general,  too 
obf  ious  to  be  mistaken.  With  respect  to 
the  latter,  or  constitutional  signs,  much 
stress  has  been  laid  of  late  years  upon  the 
circumstance  of  the  presence  of  albuminous 
matter  in  the  urine  of  dropsical  subjects, 
as  serving  to  shew  the  particular  character 
of  the  dropsy,  and  as  affording  indications 
with  regard  to  the  treatment.  But  the 
albuminous  state  of  the  urine  is  not  pecu- 
liar to  dropsy;  it  is  rather  characteristic 
of  certain  degrees  of  inflammation,  what- 
ever the  organ  be  that  is  so  affected.  Nor 
is  it  decisive  as  to  the  employment  of  anti- 
phlogistic means  of  cure — ^at  least  of  blood- 
letting—for this  must  be  governed  by  a 
general  view  of  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  as  I  have  frequently  before  pointed 
oat. 

Much,  also,  has  been  said  and  written 
oflateabouta  peculiar  change  of  struc- 
ture in  the  kidnevs,  and  which  consists 
chiefly  in  a  granulated  texture  of  the  or- 


ffan.  This  was  first,  I  belicTe,  particn- 
larly  noticed  by  Dr.  Bright,  and  is  now 
familiariy  termed  by  writers  '*  Bright's 
kidney,"  such  a  degeneration  of  the  struc- 
ture bring  supposed  the  immediate  cause 
of  the  secretion  of  albuminous  nrine. 
But  there  are  many  objections  to  this  hy- 
pothesis, and  which  have  been  particu- 
larly pointed  out  bv  Dr.  Qraves,  of  Dub- 
lin, in  his  clinical  lectures  as  recently 
published  in  the  Lancet*.  In  the  first 
place,  an  albuminous  state  of  the  urine 
may  exist  without  such  a  condition  of  the 
kidney;  and  where  it  really  exists,  the 
nrine  at  one  time  presents  the  albuminous 
appearance,  while  at  another  this  is  want- 
ing. Albuminous  matter  is  deposited, 
also,  in  the  different  cavities  of  the  body 
in  dropsy,  as  well  as  occasionally  secreted 
by  the  kidney.  The  connexion,  therefore, 
that  is  contended  for  between  **  Bright's 
kidney"  and  albuminous  urine,  can  hardly 
be  maintained.  As  far  as  I  have  ol^- 
served,  the  presence  of  albumen  in  the 
urine  is  only  found  where  febrile  symp- 
toms  are  present ;  and  as  the  febrile  state 
is  always  the  result  of  inflammation,  such 
a  state  of  the  urine  serves  only  to  prove 
the  frequent  connexion  of  dropsy  with  in- 
flammation  as  its  most  general  source. 

Supposing,  then,  that  either  by  local  or 
general  signs  the  existence  of  inflamma- 
tion is  shewn  in  any  case  of  dropsy,  we 
have  to  determine  the  propriety  of  bleed- 
ing by  the  stage  of  the  disease  and  the 
general  condition  of  the  patient,  in  respect 
of  his  general  strength  and  other  circum- 
stances, just  as  in  oidinary  cases  of  inflam- 
mation. If  the  disease  is  recent,  and  the 
habit  tolerably  strong,  blood-letting  is  not 
only  unobjectionable,  but  highly  useful, 
and  even  often  indispensable  to  the  cure. 
It  is  in  hydrothorax,  perhaps,  more  than 
in  any  other  variety  of  dropsy,  that  the 
inflammatory  character  is  the  most  mark- 
ed, and  the  advantage  of  blood-letting 
most  frequently  and  distinctly  seen.  It  is 
not  a  large  abstraction  of -blood,  however, 
that  is  wanted,  nor,  in  fact,  would  such  be 
safe.  The  irritability  of  the  heart  is  so 
morbidly  changed  in  these  cases  b?  the  in- 
flammation, that  any  great  disturbance  of 
its  action,  such  as  a  large  or  sudden  ab- 
straction of  blood  is  likely  to  produce, 
might  prove  immediately  fatal.  This  does 
not  apply  to  the  deliberate  loss  of  from 
four  to  six  ounces,  which,  under  the  fa- 
vourable circumstances  mentioned,  seldom 
fails  to  be  followed  by  decided  relief; 
while,  provided  the  stomach  is  capable  of 
performing  its  office  well,  many,  repeti- 
tions of  the  evacuation,  with  a  few  days* 
interval,  may  be  borne  with  perfect  safety, 
and,  in  not  a  few  instances,  with  an  abso- 

«  See  th«  Lancet  for  October  90,  I88& 
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lately  curative  effect,  as  I  know  from  ex- 
perience. 

Many  cases  of  general  anasarca  arise 
from  thoracic  inflammation,  as  is  dearly 
proved  by  the  symptoms;  and  the  way  in 
which  the  dropsy  takes  place  is  probably 
this :  the  thoracic  duct  becomes  obstruct- 
ed, either  by  participating  in  the  inflam- 
mation, or  from  being  pressed  upon  by  the 
swelling  of  the  neighbouring  parts.  The 
necessary  effect  of  this  is,  first,  impeded 
transmission ;  and,  next,  a  cessation  of  the 
process  of  absorption.  Blood-letting  pro- 
bably effects  the  cure  of  such  a  disease  by 
putting  a  stop  to  the  thoracic  Inflamma* 
tion,  the  swelling  produced  by  which  gra- 
d ually  subsides  afterwards.  Such  a  grat i- 
fying  result  I  have  often  witnessed  in  re- 
cent dropsies  of  this  description. 

Cranial  dropsy,  when  recent,  is  also 
Tenr  generally  accompanied  with  signs  of 
inflammation,  this  being  in  reality  the 
foundation  of  the  effusion,  as  it  is  termed. 
A  cantioQs  antiphlogistic  treatment  is  the 
only  one  likdy  to  prove  successful. 

A  not  unfrequent  variety  of  dropsy  is 
that  which  follows  scarlatina.  This  pro- 
bably results  from  the'previous  inflamma- 
tory state  of  the  skin  and  subjacent  cellu- 
lar texture,  just  as  happens  in  various 
other  inflammations.  It  is  usually  ob* 
served  upon  the  decline  of  the  febrile  symp- 
toms, but  often  before  they  have  wholly 
subsided;  arguing,  therefore,  a  continu- 
ance of  the  inflammatory  state.  The  idea 
of  debility  has  been  attached  to  this  kind 
of  dropsy  as  to  most  others;  and  tonics 
and  stimulants  of  various  kinds  have  been 
liberally  administered,  in  accordance  with 
this  notion.  This  practice  has  generalljr 
appeared  to  me  not  only  useless,  but  inju- 
rious, by  aggravating  the  febrile  symptoms, 
and  keeping  up  the  inflammatory  state  of 
the  subcutaneous  membrane.  Qenerally 
speaking,  medicine  is  superfluous  in  these 
cases,  the  disease  gradually  and  sponta- 
neously disappearing.  If,  however,  the 
febrile  symptoms  run  high,  and  the  tongue 
is  foul  and  dry,  a  small  bleeding  or  two, 
in  proportion  to  the  strength  of  the  pa- 
tient, with  purgatives  and  the  digitalis, 
are  of  essential  service. 

You  may  easily  transfer  the  mode  of 
reasoning  here  employed  to  other  varieties 
of  dropsy,  so  as  to  deduce  from  it  the  pro- 
per  mode  of  treatment.  It  is  but  too  true, 
that  few  cases  of  dropsv  are,  or  can  be, 
cured.  The  reason  if,  that  the  disease  in 
most  instances  is  accompanied  with  so 
much  visceral  disease,  as  to  defy  the  power 
of  art.  Much,  however,  of  our  want  of 
success  in  the  treatment  of  dropsy  is  owing 
to  the  nefflect  of  inflammation  in  its  early 
stage.  Prompt  and  active  blood-letting 
prevents  dropsy  in  numerous  instances,  bv 
putting  a  stop  to  the  inflammation,  whlcn 


is,  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases,  the  real 
origin  of  the  disease.  Properly  speaking, 
bleeding  does  not  cure  dropsy  itself,  but 
effects  iis  purpose  by  removing  the  general 
cause  —  to  wit,  inflammation.  I  have 
never  seen  reason  to  believe  that  blood- 
letting, to  whatever  extent  it  be  carried,^ 
produces  real  dropsy.  The  notion  is,  that 
it  impoverishes  the  blood,  rendering  it 
more  watery  in  consistence,  and  so  thin  as 
to  be  incapable  of  retention  in  the  vessels. 
Now  that  repeated  loss  of  blood  changes 
the  relative  proportions  of  the  component 
parts  of  the  mass  is  no  doubt  true ;  the 
serous  parts  becoming  augmented,  while 
the  crassamentum  is  diminished  in  pro- 
portion ;  and  so  far  the  blood  presents  a 
more  watery  appearance.  But  there  is  a 
fallacy  -here.  On  many  trials,  I  have 
found  that  the  abundant  serum  in  these 
cases  coagulates  as  entirely  by  heat  and 
other  agents,  as  it  does  where  it  makes  a 
smaller  proportion  of  the  mass,  which  is 
therefore  not  so  watery  as  it  looks.  There 
is  less  of  fibrin,  but  not  less  of  albuminous 
matter  present.   That  dropsv,  therefore,  is 

Sroducible  to  any  formidable  extent  by 
lood-letting,  I  am  inclined  from  observa- 
tion to  deny.  An  adematous  state  of  the 
lower  extremities  may  thus  take  place  in 
a  slight  degree,  not  owing,  however,  to  the 
circun^tance  mentioned,  viz.  a  more  wa- 
tery state  of  the  blood,  but  to  a  weaker 
action  of  the  absorbent  vessels,  by  which 
the  return  of  lymph  from  the  extremities 
is  impeded.  This  is  seldom  observed  but 
in  the  lower  extremities,  and  chiefly  after 
they  have  remained  for  some  time  in  a 
dependent  position. 

.  Upon  the  whole,  you  need  not  be  de- 
terred from  the  employment  of  blood- 
letting in  any  case  of  active  inflammation, 
from  the  apprehension  of  its  inducing 
dropsy  ;  this  disease,  on  the  contrary, 
often  arises  from  the  neglect  of  it 

Some  have  ascribed  dropsy  to  a  torpid 
state  of  the  capillaries,  allowing  fluid  to 
escape  from  them  in  greater  quantity  than 
the  absorbents  can  take  it  up*.  Upon  this 
ground  we  are  directed  to  stimulate  the 
capillaries  to  greater  action;  and  the 
means  recommended  for  the  purpose  are 
calomel,  blisters,  and  the  digitalis.  But 
the  fluid  in  dropsy  does  not  ooze  out  from 
the  pores  or  extremities  of  the  vessels,  bat 
is  the  result  of  secretion,  which  is  a  vital 
process,  and  likely  to  be  retarded  rather 
than  promoted  by  a  diminution  of  action 
in  Uie  capillaries.  The  means  of  cure 
here  alluded  to  may  no  doubt  be  useful  on 
some  occasions,  though  not  upon  the  prin- 


*  8e€  an  aecoont  of  CUolcal  Lectvrts  dtllvered 
at  tb«  North  Loudon  HotplUl,  by  Dr.  Tbomson, 
Profeator  of  Materia  lleolca  In  Unlvenlty  Col- 
lege :  Lancet,  Jan.  4, 1888. 
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eiple  supposed.  The  digitalis  seems 
strangely  classed  with  stimulaDts,  for  the 
purpose  of  exciting  the  action  of  the  ca- 
pillaries; bat  then  it  is  said,  in  the  way 
of  explanation,  that  digitalis  is  a  stima- 
lant  at  first,  bat  that  wnen  it  is  accamu- 
lated  in  the  system  to  a  certain  extent, 
then  it  becomes  a  direct  sedative.  This  to 
me,  I  confess,  is  not  very  intelligible. 

I  mentioned  that  dropsy,  thongh  gene- 
TBlly  the  result  of  increased  secretion  or 
exhalation  (as  when  it  arises  immediately 
as  a  consequence  of  inflammation),  never- 
theless is  in  some  cases  owing  to  deficient 
absorption,  or^which  soon  comes  to  the 
same  thing — impeded  transmission  of  the 
lymph  ttom  obstruction  of  the  absorbent 
vessels.  This  I  instanced  in  the  case  of 
Inflammation  in  the  chest  producing  ob- 
struction in  the  thoracic  duct.  A  similar 
cause  of  obstruction  may  occur  in  other 
parts  of  the  absorbing  system,  and  wilfi 
similar  effect.  The  removal  of  the  ob- 
structing  cause,  whatever  it  be,  is  for  the 
most  part  essential  to  the  cure  of  such 
dropsies ;  and  blood- letting  is  only  appli- 
cable so  far  as  it  Is  capable  of  removing 
such  cause.  This  you  will  readily  under- 
stand from  what  has  been  already  stated. 


ON  EXTERNAL  PRESSURE  IN 
PROLAPSUS  UTERL 

Bt  John  F.  Gray,  M.D. 
Of  New  York. 

(For  thf.  London  Medical  Gaxette.) 

Prolapsus  uteri  has  two  essentially  dis- 
tinct forms,  one  of  which  has  not  been 
sufficiently  noticed  in  our  manuals  of 
female  diseases;  I  allude  to  a  disloca- 
tion of  the  womb  downward  and  slightly 
backward,  the  os  tincee  tending^  towara 
the  coccyx.  The  ano- perineal  region  of 
Velpeau,  or  the  perineum  posticum  of 
the  old^r  anatomists,  from  relaxation  of 
the  leFator  and  sphincter  ani,  becomes 
enlarged,  and  the  triangular  space  be- 
tween the  point  of  the  coccyx  and  the 
tuberosities  of  the  iscbian  bones  forms, 
IB  consequence,  a  broad  deep  eul-de-tae^ 
into  which  the  uterus  sinks  in  the  line 
of  its  own  axis,  and  rests  against  the 
anus  and  rectum. 

This  posterior  dislocation  of  the  womb 
ofVen  taxes  place  in  pregnancy,  particu- 
larly during  the  first  four  months ;  but 
it  also  takes  place  under  other  circum- 
stances, I  have  no  doubt,  and  that  much 
more  frequently  than  is  commonly  sup- 
posed. 


Sir  Charles  Clarke*  speaks  of  the 
uterus  descending  against  the  perineum, 
and  there  resting  as  upon  a  shelf.  I 
have  seen  very  many  cases  of  this  kind, 
in  which  there  were  vsginal  discbarges 
of  various  kinds,  frequent  false  calls  to 
go  to  stool,  vesical  irritation,  and  drag- 
ging pains  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
back  and  groins,  from  the  utero-sacral 
and  round  ligaments  being  put  upon  the 
stretch. 

Indeed,  I  believe  nearly  every  case  of 
confirmed  fiuor  albus,  not  connected 
with  the  prolapsus  of  the  books,  is  ae* 
companied  by  this  form  of  uterine  dis- 
placement. If  from  an  uncommon  cur- 
vature of  the  sacrum  backward,  a  large 
pelvis,  incremed  volume  of  the  uterus, 
relaxation'  of  the  ligaments,  or  any 
other  cause,  the  ano-perineal  regioh 
may  be  large  enough  to  receive  the  im- 
pregnated womb  as  late  as  the  seventh 
monthf ,  and  if  retroversion  of  that  organ 
does  frequently  take  place  after  labour 
and  after  mii^carriage,  why  should  there 
not  be  procidentia  or  delapsus  uteri  in 
that  direction  as  frequently  at  least  as 
in  the  other?  There  exists,  as  far  as  I 
am  aware,  no  anatomical  impediment  to 
the  posterior  dislocation,  audf  the  uterus, 
under  the  depressing  forces  of  the  abdo- 
men, as  in  tne  act  of  defecation,  must, 
it  should  seem,  always  tend  toward  the 
perineum  posticum;  and  if  the  utero- 
sacral  lisraments  are  somewhat  more  re- 
laxed tnan  the  recto-vaginal  septum, 
the  fundus  uteri  would  fall  forward,  and 
the  whole  viscus  (ink  downward  and 
backward  in  the  line  named,  t.  e.  the 
axis  of  the  superior  strait  of  the  pelvis. 

The  posterior  displacement  will  be 
readily  recognised  by  examination  per 
anum.  The  finger  will  have  to  pass 
very  much  more  backward  than  usual, 
to  get  around  the  os  tincee,  which  lies 
hard  against  the  rectum,  just  above  the 
sphincter  ani,  and  is  very  perceptible  to 
toe  feel  of  the  surgeon. 

In  passing  the  finger  per  vaginam, 
the  neck  orthe  womb  is  first  encoun- 
tered, occupying  the  situation  of  the  os 
uteri. 

The  OS  uteri  is  found  lying  against 
the  rectum,  its  aspect  being  backward 
and  downward  towaid  the  point  of  the 


*  Obserrations  on  DIteaMs  ot  Females,  2d  edi- 
tion, page  62. 

t  Vide  Madame  Bolrin  on  Disease  of  the  Ute- 
rus, page  79,       • 
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OS  cocejffis,  and  the  finger  will  have  to 
be  carried  back  in  a  curved  form  to 
reach  it.  Tbe  space  between  the  os 
uten  and  the  posterior  termination  of 
tbe  vagina  appears  much  larger  than 
natural. 

In  addition  to  tbe  ordinary  s;^ptoms 
of  prolapsus,  the  patient  experiences  a 
sensation,  from  the  pressure  of  the  os 
uteri  against  ibe  rectum,  of  a  foreign 
body  lying  in  tbe  intestine  just  above 
the  anus,  and  feels  as  if  she  ought  to 
void  it  by  going  to  stool,— a  peculiar 
tenesmus,  tbe  attempt  to  obey  wbich,  of 
course,  only  aggravates  its  cause.  Be- 
sides this  sensation,  many  varieties  of 
leucorrboea  are  dependent  upon  the  pos- 
terior disolacement  of  the  womb.  Tn 
fact,  disenarges  from  the  vagina  not 
traceable  to  syphilitic  taint,  and  not 
arising  from  scirrhus  or  polypus  uteri, 
are  very  apt  to  arise  from  this  cause, 
and  are  to  be  remedied  by  tbe  applica- 
tion  of  "  HulPs  utero-alKlominal  sup- 
porter,'^ an  external  force  which  will  oe 
found  to  replace  tbe  prolapsed  uterus 
with  great  facility,  whether  it  be  of  the 
anterior  or  postenor  species.  This  pos- 
terior dislocation  of  the  womb  may  very 
readily  be  mistaken  for  internal  piles, 
prolapsus  ani,  or  even  stricture  of  the 
rectum,  and  be  accordingly  maltreated. 

Thousands  of  females  afflicted  with 
false  disposition  to  go  to  stool,  invete- 
rate  floor  albus,  occasional  menorrhagia, 
painful  or  irregular  menstruation,  uri- 
nary difficulties,  dyspeptic  symptoms, 
ana  anomalous  suAerings  in  the  back, 
loins,  and  pelvis,  have  the  misfortune  to 
be  treated  for  these  symptoms  as  so 
many  separate  maladies,  whose  cases 
arise  from  the  posterior  prolapsus,  and 
might,  by  aid  of  Dr.  HulPs  apparatus 
for  the  external  cure  of  prolapsus  uteri, 
be  speedily  alleviated,  with  a  fair  pros- 
pect of  radical  restoration  to  health. 

This  subject  should  be  carefully  at- 
tended to  in  every  case.  The  diagnosis 
is  cerUinly  not  difficult,  when  assisted, 
or,  as  I  may  say,  determined,  by  exa- 
mination both  per  anum  and  per  vagi- 
nam ;  and  when  it  is  fairly  established 
that  the  womb  has  sunk  back  and  down 
upon  or  into  tbe  ano-perineal  region, 
tbe  application  of  Dr.  UuU's  supporter 
ought  hot  to  be  delated. 

The  pessary  in  this  case  does  no  good 
whatever :  it  is  thrust  into  the  ano-pe- 
rineal  region,  already  rendered  a  sac 
by  relaxation  and  by  tbe  presence  of  the 


dislodged  womb,  and  tbere,  as  a  really 
foreign  body,  excites  the  same  sensa- 
tions and  keeps  up  tbe  same  irritation 
and  discharges  which  the  womb  bad 
done,  and  generally  as  may  readily 
be  supposed,  tbe  latter  are  of  a  very 
aggravated  character ;  whereas  the  new 
instrument  of  Dr.  Hull,  by  pressing  the 
anO'perineal  region  upward  and  inward, 
directly  opposes  the  descent  of  the 
womb,  and  at  the  same  time  diminishes 
the  capacity  of  this  region,  whilst  the 
hypogastric  support  of  tbe  apparatus 
prevents  the  descent  of  the  abdfominal 
viscera  into  tbe  pelvis  in  a  manner  I 
shall  hereafter  notice.  ;Tbe  cup-and- 
ball  pessary  of  Bauhin,with  its  spiral 
spring  improvement  by  R^camier,  is 
not  much  oetter  than  the  ordinary  pes- 
saries. It  presses  upwards  and  back, 
wards  towards  the  promontory  of  the 
sacrum,  and  not  upwards  and  forwards 
in  tbe  axis  of  tbe  superior  strait^  and 
therefore  does  not  meet  the  uterus  in  a 
direction  opposite  its  line  of  descent, 
but  meets  it  an  obtuse  angle.  I  have 
nothing  to  add  to  the  ordinary  descrip- 
tions of  prolapsus,  but  that  they  only 
regard  those  dislocations  of  tbe  uterus 
in  which  its  fi^adus  falls  downward  and 
backward,  and  the  os  uteri  traverses  the 
vagina,  appearing  first  at  the  vulva  in 
complete  prolapsus,  and  presenting  first 
to  the  finger,  in  the  incomplete  or  pro- 
cidentia, and  that  in  so  far  these  de- 
scriptions are  totally  imperfect,  excepting 
the  remark  quoted  from  Sir  Charles 
Clarke,  speaking  of.  tbe  kind  I  have 
described. 

^  In  reference  to  the  causes  of  the  va- 
rious prolapses  of  the  uterus  with  the 
accompanying  displacements  of  tbe 
bladder  and  rectum,  I  be^  leave  to  state 
m  V  dissent  from  the  received  notions  of 
relaxation  of  the  ligaments  of  the  uterus 
and  the  weight  of  that  viscus  being  the 
cause  of  tbe  displacement^. 

In  ibe  dead  body,  the  uterus  cannot 
be  pushed  downward,  even  after  an  en- 
tire division  of  its  ligaments  f.  And 
the  vagina,  which  Dr.  Dewees  supposes 
to  be  tbe  main  support  of  the  uterus,  is 
always  a  flexible  collapsed  passage,  ex- 
cept during  the  moments  of  orgastic 
turgesceuce.  It  is,  besides,  very  fre- 
quently   relaxed,    and  even    inverted. 


*  Dowae's  Good,  toI.  ii.  p.  473 ;   Cooper's  Dic- 
tlooary}  Mid.  BoItId  }  Ciorkc&c. 
t  Dewee«*  Diseaset  of  Femalet. 
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^tboat  being  accompanied  by  displa 
ment  of  the  womb.  It  seems  to  me 
really  absurd  to  suppose  the  round  liga- 
iDents,  which  are  considerably  curved, 
and  therefore  loose  (not"  tort,")  with  the 
duplicatares  made  by  the  peritoneiMB 
about  the  fundus  uteri,  which  are  cer- 
tainly far  from  i^ftpeariag  like  real 
li^ments,  wooM  support  the  womb 
aeainst  the  eiMmoas  depressing  force 
of  the  diaphragm  and  abdominal 
snseles,  if  the  ano>perineal  muscles  and 
aponeuroses  were  removed ;  t.  e.  if  the 
ano-perineal  were  divided  and  reflected 
back,  or  dissected  entirely  away.  That 
nature  never  intended  these  falsely 
called  liofaments  to  keep  the  uterus  in 
Witt,  is  evident  from  their  presentin^^  no 
reaislance  whatever  to  the  ascent  of  that 
▼iscns  in  g'cstation.  Mr.  Pott*,  speak- 
ing^ of  the  proximate  cause  of  hernia, 
says,  **  If  tne  cavity  of  the  abdomen 
is  always  full  completely,  the  contain. 
ing  and  contained  parts  re- act  upon 
and  reciprocally  compress  each  other. 
It  is  by  the  effect  of  this  moderate, 
but  equal  and  onremittinfr  pressure, 
that  all  the  viscera  mutusdly  support 
each  other.  Without  it  the  liga- 
ments of  the  liver,  those  of  the  spleen 
aud  the  various  membranous  bands  of 
the  intestines  in  general,  would  only  be 
feeble  means  for  fixing  such  parts  in 
their  respective  situations. 

"  But  there  are  certain  points  of  the 
abdominal  parietes  which  naturally  pre- 
sent much  less  resistance  than  others. 
Such  is,  particularly,  the  part  which  ex- 
tends  from  the  pubes  tu  the  anterior 
superior  spinous  process  of  the  ilium. 
This  relative  weakness  of  some  points 
of  the  abdominal  parietes  is  very  marked 
in  certain  individuals,  in  consequence 
of  a  defect  of  organization.  It  may 
also  be  increased  by  internal  or  external 
causes.  The  conjoined  powers  of  the 
abdominal  muscles,  diaphragm,  and  le- 
vator  ani,  are  then  directed  and  concen- 
trated against  the  most  feeble  point  of 
the  abdomen,  towards  which  they  impel 
the  nearest  viscos,  or  that  which  from 
its  moveableness  is  the  most  liable  to 
displacement" 

Thus  an  equilibrium  in  the  containing 
muscular  forces  of  the  abdomen  is  fairly 
shewn  to  be  more  essential  to  the  rela- 
tive positions  of  the  viscera  than  so- 
called  ligaments  are.     But  Mr.  Pott  has 

•  Poii»i  Workf,  vol.  II. 


not  alluded  to  the  important  and  rttf 
obvious  antagonism  between  the  omk* 
cles  of  the  perineam  and  the  diaphragm, 
and  oblique  lawelea  of  the  abdomen'— a 
considenitiM  ef  the  greatest  conse- 
qnenee  in  accounting  for  prolapses  of 
the  uterus,  or  hernia  of  the  pelvis.  Yel- 
peau,  in  his  Surgical  Anatomy*,  makes 
the  following  forcible  illustration  of  this 
view  of  the  subject .—"  The  coccygei 
and  levatores  ani  muscles  here  form  a 
species  of  septum  of  diaphragm,  which 
is  a  perfect  antagonist  to  the  thoraco- 
abdominal septum.**  The  coccygei  le- 
vatores ani  transversalesperinei,  covered 
within  by  the  aponeurotic  fascia  pelvia 
(Cloquet),  and  without  by  a  strong  sub- 
cutaneous lay^r  or  fascia,  form  a  firm 
muscular  septum,  which  closes  the 
lower  outlet  of  the  pelvis,  and  which, 
from  its  moving  witn  every  respiratory 
act  of  the  diaphragm^  rising  and  falling 
in  constant  antagonism  to  the  rise  and 
fall  of  that  septum,  is  certainly  aptly 
called  the  lower  diaphragm.  I  conceive 
relaxation  of  this  perineal  apparatus^ 
whether  caused  by  labours,  coughing, 
lifting,  &c.,  or  by  actual  disease,  weak- 
ening and  attenuating  its  fibres,  to  be  an 
essential  condition  to  the  existence  of 
displacements  of  the  pelvic  viscera. 
The  perineum,  by  which  I  mean  all  the 
parts  enumerated,  and  they  are  so  re- 
cognised by  Velpeau  and  others,  has  to 
perform  for  a  large  space  in  the  female, 
a  resistance  equal  to  ytry  much  of  the 
depressing  forces  of  the  upper  abdo- 
minal panetes :  for  the  rest  or  the  pelvis, 
being  oone,  lined  with  polished  fascia, 
and  of  the  form  of  an  irregular  inverted 
cone,  reflects  nearly  all  the  forces  they 
receive  downward  upon  it;  the  only 
bony  assistance  it  has  is  aflbrded  by  the 
coccyx,  when  fixed  by  its  muscles  and 
the  levatores  ani.  If,  then,  this  resist- 
ance he  diminished,  the  perineal  cavity 
must  be  increased,  and  the  uterus  must 
sink  down,  followed  closely  by  the 
small  intestines,  propelled  by  the  supe- 
rior force  of  the  upper  muscles.  A  va- 
cuum cannot  certainly  exist  in  the  ab- 
dominal cavity ;  and  as  Mr.  Pott  Justly 
observes,  the  moment  the  equilibrium 
(of  muscular  power)  is  lost,  a  displacer 
ment  of  some  of  the  viscera  takes  place. 
That  the  intestines  are  displaced,. and 
closely  press  upon  the  falling  uterus,  is 

*  Dr.  8terlipg*t  trnnsUlioo,  vol.  U.  p.  3&9. 
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'ftTerred  hy  Velpeau*,  and,  if  I  am  not 
-mistaken,  by  Sir  A  stlej  Cooper.  Asa 
powerful  remote  cause  of  displacement 
of  the  pelvic  Tiscera,  relaxation  of  the 
broad  tendinous  terminations  of  the  ex- 
ternal oblique  muscles  should  not  be 
overlooked.  These  tendons  counteract 
in  a  considerable  dep;Tee  against  the 
downward  forces  of  the  abdomen,  and 
relaxation  in  tbem  produces  a  fulness  in 
the  iliac  regions  woich  rerj  much  fa- 
vours' the  descent  of  the  abdominal  upon 
•the  pelvic  viscera. 

-  I  nave  seen  several  cases  of  distension 
of  the  inguinal  regions  very  marked 
indeed,  connected  with  dyspepsia,  and 
premonitory  of  hernia,  arising  from  re> 
taxation  of  these  broad  tendons;  but 
more  jgfenerally  in  cases  of  descent  of  the 
intestines  upon  the  pelvic  viscera^  the 
ivhole  hypogastriom  is  enlarged,  and 
the  umbfltcal  region  flattened,  and  even 
hollows  in  accoidingly. 

I  am  convinced  that  more  observation 
will  detect  this  state  of  the  abdomen  in 
.prolapsus  ani  and  pelvic  hernia,  as  well 
as  in  prolapsus  uteri. 

These  views  are  ably  set  forth  in  a 
pamphlet  addressed  to  the  medical  pro- 
fession explanatory  of  Dr.  Hull's  utero- 
abdominal  supporterf. 

''In  cases  of  long  standing,"  says 
Dr.  Hall,  "  the  posterior  portion  of  the 
vagina  becomes  very  much  distended, 
and  the  whole  of  the  soft  parts  closing, 
the  lower  outlet  of  the  bony  pelvis  as- 
sumes a  pouch-like  figure;  and  this  un- 
natural cavity  is  filled  by  the  (prolapsed) 
uterus  and  bladder,  held  down  by  the 
diiplaced  abdominal  viscera.** 

If,  then,  the  uterus  be  considered  a 
passive  bodv,  and  like  most  of  the  ab- 
dominal and  pelvic  viscera,  held  in  tit^ 
by  the  equally  balanced  muscular,  ten- 
dinous, and  bony  walls  of  the  great  cavi- 
ty  and  the  correctness  of  the  idea  be 
admitted,  that  its  displacement,  at  least 
in  its  unimpreffiiated  state,  is  owing 
to  relaxation  of  either  the  perineal  or 
hypogastric  portions  of  those  walls,  >  or 
of  bolh— the  rationale  of  HuWb  external 
support  against  these  weakened  and  re- 
laxed portions  is  quite  evident,  and  the 
acrftttion  of  its  undeniable  success  ceases 
to  be  a  surgical  enigma.  Dr.  Hull's  ap- 
paratus has  many  advantages  over  the 
pessaries,  which  render  it  highly  worthy 

<  Utsnpr%ToL{I.  p.287. 
't  A  Brief  Acconnt  of  the  Application  tad  (Jte« 
of  the  UterO'Abdominal  Sapporter,  &c. 


the  iEittentlo'n  of  the  proAnstdn.  In  the 
first  place>  if  there  be  scirrhous  polypus, 
slight  ulceration  of  the  vagina  or  os  tin- 
cse,  it  is  by  no  means  injurious  in  its  ef- 
fects, but  as  I  have  seen  it  in  each  of 
these  cases,  proves  beneficial;  perhaps 
more  so  than  any  and  all  other  treiit- 
ment:  whereas  pessaries  of  every  kind 
are  totally  inadmissible,  however  ur- 
gent the  coincident  prolapsus  may  be, 
and  the  patient  is  necessarily  confined 
to  bed  incessantly,  with  but  a  mea- 
gre hope  of  restitution.  This  advan- 
tajgfe  obviously  relieves  the  practitioner 
ot  ^reat  anxiety  in  regard  to  the  diag- 
nosisi  which  m  these  cases  is  often 
painfully  diflicult,  and  to  me  not  sel- 
dom whoUjT  impracticable,  especially  in 
the  first  eight  or  nine  years  of  my 
practice. 

2d.  The  evils  produced  by  pessaridi 
are  wholly  avoided ;  viz.  the  difiiculties 
and  unpleasantness  of  their  proper  in- 
troduction, frequent  removal,  cleansing, 
and  replacement ;  and  the  inflammation 
and  ulceration  produced  by  them*, 
which  are  always  tormenting,  and  some- 
times fatal. 

3d.  The  perineal  wedge  and  strap  of 
Hull's  instrument,  by  pressing  upon  the 
whole  median  line  of  the  ano-perineal 
region  from  the  coccyx  to  the  vulva,  in 
an  upward  and  forward  direction,  close 
the  vagina  from  without,  and  tend  to 
strengthen  it,  while  its  calibre  is  dimi- 
nisfaed;  whilst  the  pessary  of  every 
kind  distends  the  vagina,  and  tends  to 
press  it  against  the  rectum  and  anus, 
producing  many  unpleasant  sensations, 
and  seldom  if  ever  accompanied  by 
salutary  results. 

4th.  Hull's  apparatus  can  always  be 
applied  in  prolapsus,  whereas  it  not  un- 
frequently  happens  that  inflammation 
or  tenderness  of  the  parts  or  incipient 
organic  aflTectibns,  prevents  the  intro- 
duction, of  pessaries  entirely,  atid  the 
patient  is  obliged  to  submit  to  confine- 
ment, strict  regimen,  and  the  like,  for  a 
very  long  time,  which  rarely  fails  of 
making  lasting  and  serious  inroads  in 
her  general  health,  even  if  the  visceral 
displacement  be  removed. 

[We  understand  that  Dr.  Hull's  appa- 
ratus may  be  had  of  Mr.  Higham,  *279, 
Regent  Street.— Ed.  Gaz.] 

♦  See  Mad.  Bolvin,  Cooper,  and  many  other 
wrltert  on  thic  subject.  -  - 
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ON  UTERINE  HiEMOARHAGE. 
Bt  Robert  Hi^LJu,  M.R.C.S, 

To  me  it  seems  that  adequate  attention 
is  not  always  paid  to  the  nervous  con- 
nezioD  of  toe  vomb  with  the  brain ;  so 
that  complete  tranquillity  of  mind, 
which  should  be  aimed  at  bj  eyery 
aecoDcbeur,  is  not  always  secured. 
*  To  a  veiy  fi^reat  extent,  the  womb 
appears  independent  of  what  Bichat  has 
tenned  the  vie  anitnale^  and  the  growth, 
oMMeiTation,and  expulsion  of  the  foetus, 
belong  apparently  to  the  vie  organique, 
as  their  main  and  essential  origin.  I 
use  ^bese  unsatisfactory  terms,  from 
want  of  better,  in  our  present  ignorance 
of  the  nerroos  system. 

This  independence  of  the  womb  may 
be  collected  from  such  an  instance  as 
the  following : — 

A  young  villager,  of  Coslessey,  near 
Norwich,  about  five  months  nregnant, 
alaid  out  of  doors  during  the  whole 
night  at  a  fair— one  of  those  satur- 
nalta  which  still  disgrace  our  country 
and  its  legislators.  She  was  speedily 
attacked  with  perfect  paraplegia,  and 
was  utterly  unconscious  oi  the  hand 
examining  the  womb  per  vaginam ;  yet 
she  went  her  full  period,  and  1  was  in- 
formed by  Mr.  Bond,  the  parochial  snr- 
geon,  that  she  gave  birth,  unassiMed, 
and  easily,  to  a  developed  and'  living 
child,  herself  unconscious  of  its  transit 
into  the  worid.  She  died  of  her  disorder 
some  short  time  after.  Here,  therefore, 
dtero-gestation  and  parturition  were 
accomplished,  independent  of  the  cere- 
bral system — the  vie  animale. 

To  me  it  seems  that  the  womb  re- 
sembles the  other  organs — thoracic,  ab- 
dominal, pelvic ;  independent  of  the  ce- 
Kbrnm,  yet  easily  affected  through  it. 
How  numerous  are  the  proofs  of  mental 
influence  displayed  upon  the  heart,  the 
digestive  organs,  lower  bowel,  kidneys, 
bladder !— viscera  which  act  oest  when 
they  are  left  to  themselves,  unaffected 
by  mental  commotion.  It  is,  most  pro- 
bably, from  this  cause  that  the  secre- 
tions  of  tfae  cavities  just  now  mentioned 
are  most  duly  performed  during  sleep. 

Of  all  the  passions,  terror  appears  to 
be  the  most  potential.  Witness  the 
palpitating  heart  and  hurried  rcspira- 
tion,  the  sick  stomach  and  relaxed 
bowels,  the  evacuating  bladder— *•  the 
natural  or  universal  language  of  this 
passion."     Now,   without   msputation 

5fl,— XXIII. 


about  words,  mihi  de  vocabuio  jmgnti 
non  Bit,  common  sense  assures  us  that 
fear  acts  by  relaxation. 

Yet  relaxation  is  the  verjr  worst  state  for 
a  parturient  womb,  especially  an  empty 
and  unclosed  womb.  Whilst  its  muscu- 
lar apparatus  declines  to  contract,  the 
smaller  arteries  yield  to  the  vis  d.  tergo, 
and  the  absorbent  extremities  of  the 
veins  are  naralyzed.  At  this  condition 
resulting  from  protracted  labours,  which 
waste  the  vital  power,  we  cannot  won- 
der. A  furious  labour,  of  hours,  of  days, 
of  a  week  (and  such  has  been  witnessed), 
must  leave  the  womb  but  little  con- 
tractile energr,  and  hsemorrage  occurs, 
the  result  <h^ simple  physical  ezbaus- 
tion. 

But  it  is  not  difficult  to  conceive 
an  equal  amount  of  hsBmorrbage,  and 
yet  the  corporeal  exhaustion  loss;  the 
mind,  fearful  and  despondent,  producing 
a  .  relaxation  equal  to  that  created 
through  mere  physical  fatigue. 

Nor  is  it  marvellous  that  any  woman 
should  be  terrified,  when  she  perceives 
the  consternation  of  her  attendants,  and 
the  haggard  features  of  her  accoucheur. 
No  wonder  that,  if  she  has  begun  to 
lose  blood,  she  should  now  go  on  to 
flood. 

This  is  one  of  many  a  crisis,  when 
true  science  may  be  distinguished  from 
spurious  pretensions — from  those  of  the 
practitioner,  whose  fame  is  as  false^  as  it 
\i  ignoble,  founded  on  a  systematic  as- 
sumption of  the  merit  of  every  favourable 
delivery,  v'hen  the  whole  'process  has 
been  performed  by  the  organs  of  the 
credulous  sufferer. 

"  Adent  fontuna,  •tiam  ubi  ari«t  defoUMiit.** 

Accoucheurs  of  this  sort  may  be 
found  in  every  populous  region ;  and  it 
is  surprising  to  witness  the  notoriety 
acquired,  amf  the  monies  pocketed  by 
tricksters,  whose  obstetric  knowledjfe  is 
only  anile;  who,  when  nature  is  tit 
fault,  are  helpless  and  aghast;  and  com- 
municate to  their  patients  their  own 
perilous  terrors. 

The  influence  of  the  cerebrum  on  the 
parturient  actions,  however  essentially 
they  may  be  independent,  is  well  knovn 
to  all  accoucheurs  of  experience,  who 
almost  constantly  witness  illustrations. 
The  intelligent  accoucheur  knows  that 
gloomy  conversation — ^narratives  of  dis- 
aster and  death — weaken  or  suspend  the 
most  vigorous  uterine  action.  What, 
therefore,  may  oocnr  before  the  birth  of 
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the  child,  may  take  place  afVerwards, 
wbeo  the  placenla  has  been  extruded. 
Af\er  a  natural  expulsion  of  the  after- 
biith,  and  a  dense  con^lobation  of  the 
womb,  mental  emotion  majr  abolish  the 
contractile  action,  and  heemorrbage  be 
the  result. 

A  case  of  recent  occurrence  I  think 
illustrates  my  theorv.  A  lady,  whose 
previous  labours  had  been  hsmorrhagic, 
was  seized  with  a  post  placental  flux, 
which  brought  her  to  extremes.  The 
pulse  was  imperceptible.  A  very  atrong 
opiate,  sixty  drops  rof  the  liquor  seda- 
tivusj  succeeded  bv  liberal  potions  of 
diluted  brandy,  produced  a  sleepy  state ; 
and,  during  the  snatches  of  sleep,  her 
pulse  became  distinct  and  regular,  al- 
though it  was  verj  rapid.  Every  time 
she  awoke  from^  these  transient  naps, 
her  pulse  lost  its  developmenL  This 
phenomenon  I  believe  to  have  resulted 
from  mental  commotion,  in  a  patient  of 
delicate  fibre  and  sensitive  mind.  This 
l{idy  recovered. 

And  I  think  I  may  venture  to  say 
that  the|io«t/»2ar«iea/ hemorrhage  most 
usually  18  the  misfortune  of  patients  of 
this  crasis  rather  than  of  an  opposite. 
That  it  occurs  less  often,  and  as  an  ex- 
ception, in  the  coarse  and  careless  par- 
turient 

I  am  informed  that  uterine  heemor- 
r}iage  is,  comparatively,  very  rare  in 
tiie  parturition  of  the  lower  animals* 
It  is  not  illogical  to  infer  that  this  im- 
munity is  owing  to  their  comparative 
freedom  from  moral  influences.  I  say 
*^  comparative,"  because  I  cannot  hold 
with  tne  dogmata  of  those  philosophers, 
who  have  maintained  that  the  brute 
animals  are  simple  machines,  moved 
without  8pontaneitj|r ;  nor  with  others, 
who  evade  a  aolution  of  their  mental 
and  moral  phenom^ia,  tbrongb  the  use 
of  the  term  instinct— a  mere  term,  with- 
out any  satisfactory  ideas. 
.  *'  Man\fut9im  «<f ,  nan  minari  tanimn 
coffnUionis  ot,  quam  homines  poUere, 
s^  ratiotus  prornu  esse  expfrtia,  non 
kumana  tantum  cognitione  caraere,  sed 
qudcumque  uHA,  qua  fingi  potest^  esse 
destituta;  uno  9erSo  ,autanMta  esse^  et 
nem  delectu^  sed  mero  impo$u  agereJ^ 
Thia  philoaophical  tomfoolery  will  not 
Im  easily  conceded  to  Antony  Le  Grand. 

Impressed  with  the  opinion  that  many 
caaea  of  post  placenttU  hemorrhage  de- 
pend on  mental  commotion,  I  administer, 
almost  always,  when  the  placenta,  ia  de- 
tiftheily  a  powerful  opiate,  varying  in 


strength  according  to  my  apprehen- 
sions, founded  on  the  history  of  past 
labours,  the  sensitive  morale  of  the 
woman,  or  general  circumstances. 

I  believe  that  this  practice  has  been 
satisfactory;  that  by  sending  the  pa- 
tient into  a  cerebral  repose,  if  not  sleep, 
and  thus  leaving  the  womb  to  itself,  and 
its  ganglionic  energies,  I  have  pre- 
vented iiaemorrhages,  which  would 
otherwise  have  occurred  from  the  relax- ' 
ing  uterus. 

This,  however,  it  is  impossible  to  de- 
monstrate, because  the  argument  is  of  a 
negative  character;  as  the  relaxation 
may  not  have  occurred^  even  without 
the  use  of  a  narcotic.  But  after  a 
practice  of  twenty  Years,  a  man  may 
arrive  at  a  well-fonnaed  belief,  although 
he  cannot  detail  the  numerous,  varied, 
and  complex  phenomena,  wherefrom  he 
argues,  to  the  clear  comprehension  of  an 
auditor.  There  is  a  conviction  derived 
from  experience,  which  the  rules  of  the 
schools  cannot  impart;  nor  the  lan- 
guage of  the  schools  render  intelligible. 

When  post  placental  hflemorrhage 
proceeds  to  influence  the  heart  and  ar- 
teries,  no  time  should  be  lost  I  have 
never  feared  in  this  distressing  and  cri- 
tical condition  to  administer  wine  or 
ardent  spirits  most  liberally.  1  know 
that  to  this  proceeding  is  opposed  a 
horror,  in  some  minds,  of  "stimulating 
emptj^  vessels.*'  But  this  means  less 
than  it  expresses ;  and  perhaps  it  means 
nothing  at  all,  since  no  living  vessels 
are  perfectly  empty ;  they  are  only  Jess 
distended :  and  if  vigour  and  contractile 
resistance  to  the  vis  ^  tergo  be  giyen  to 
the  extreme  vessels,  this  is  the  ycry 
effect  we  covet. 

The^  administration  of  opium  seems 
inconsistent  with  that  of  alcohol ;  and 
he  who  has  thus  prescribed^  has  been 
challenged  "to  reconcile  his  practice 
with  reason."  Yet  this  is  not  so 
very  difficult,  if  we  consider  that 
a  liberal  supply  of  ardent  spirits  pro- 
duces, like  opium,  a  narcotic  influence 
on  the  brain ;  the  very  object  of  my 
epdeavoura  in  hemorrhage.  But  grant- 
ing even,  if  any  person  demand  it,  that 
opium  may  be  a  stimulus,  even  on  this 
assumption  the  benefit  of  the  drug  is 
deducible.  The  stimulus  mainly  acts 
on  the  cerebral  system,  and  dispels  that 
anxiety^  which  I  suppose  to  exert  a 
____i     •_     influence  on  the  muscular 


jrea  of  the  womb.    The  loquacity  in- 
djuiced  by  those  liberal  potiona  of  alcohol. 
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which  Dr.  Blnndell  prescribes,  as  re- 
ported in  bi»  publtHfaea  lectures,  prores, 
I  think,  that  anxious  terror  has  been 
dissipated  bjr  them.  And  if  opium  onl  j 
sets  in  this  way,  and  to  this  degree, 
who  will  despise  its  agency  P 

I  believe  there  is  no  department  of 
medicine  which  demands  from  the  prac- 
titioner a  cheerful,  encouraging  de- 
meanour, so  urgently  at  the  obstetric. 
And,  looking  round  me,  I  think  I  can 
trace  their  success  as  accoucheurs,  in 
the  ease  6f  nany  famed  midwtves^  to 
their  hilarity  and  habitual  self-posses- 
sion. On  the  contrary,  I  think  I  hare 
ttoertained  that  a  surgeon  may  be  a 
very  inteliectuai  «nd  accomplished  per- 
son,  and  yet  **  unfortunate"  as  a  mid- 
wife, from  the  rery  gravity  engendered 
by  his  real  science  and  profound  valua- 
tion of  human  life. 

In  what  way  the  mind  affects  the  womb 
mnstremain  a  mystery,  while  wecontinue 
in  the  dark  as  to  the  nervous  power. 
Since  the  womb  can  conduct  its  ex- 
pulsive process,  although  disconnected 
from  the  brain,  as  shewn  in  the  para- 
piegie  gir^of  Oostessey,  we  should  in- 
oKne  to  discredit  any  cerebral  in6uenoe. 
But  the  fact  is  positive.  The  mind 
does  frequently  suspend  the  contraction 
of  the  womb.  In  these  cases,  there- 
fore, the  power  which  it  subtracts,  it 
may  previously  have  conferred.  Per- 
haps the  truth  is  this,  that  although  the 
wOnib  is  essentially  independent,  and 
can,  in  extraoitlinary  cases,  maaage  for 
itself,  yet  in  usual,  natural  instances,  it 
derives  iVom  the  cerebrum  a  certain  and 
natural  aid. 

Nothing,  since  the  discussions  on  the 
**  excite-motory*'  system,  has,  I  believe, 
been  elicited  to  throw  light  upon  this 
uterine  subject ;  and  may  heaven  pre- 
vent  any  bloody  experiments  on  the 
leseer  animals!  My  heart  sickens  at 
the  narratives  of  these  miscreant,  mur- 
derous philosophers ;  en  whom,  if  I 
wielded  despotic  swaT^  I  would  moat 
assuredly  perpetrate  their  own  cuts  and 
manglings.  What  proportionate  benefit 
has  resulted  from  the  terrible  amount 
of  animal  suffering  P  what  frightful 
agony  baa  been  inflicted  for  ne  definite 
omeet,  or  for  objects  just  as  attain- 
able without  8oieide«  or  not  valuable 
after  aUP 

Discovery,  in  the  medical  art,  if  to 
be  made  through  the  wilful  torture  of 
animals^  ia  obtained  so  deplorabl jt,  that 
a  nan  sbonjd  anxiously  satisfy  his  con- 


science* that  he  enacts  no  indefinite, 
childish  mutilations.  Mr.  Graiuger, 
in  his  philosophical  brochure  on  the 
Excito-Motory  System,  has  inflicted  a 
just  casltgntion  on  one  of  ihese  reckless 
men  of  blood,  whose  numberless  assauks 
on  his  majesty's  liege  beasts,  made 
him,  when  torturing  in*  England,  a  sub- 
ject of  parliamentary  discussion. 

Fof  students  of  physiology,  who,  un- 
directed, unsanctioned  by  tbeir  pre- 
ceptors, dare  to  mutilate  God's  creatures 
-^for  those  incipient  practitioners,  who 
covet  a  small  fame,  as  philosophers,  from 
their  admiring*  relative  and  lay-friends, 
by  the  diabolical  mutilation  of  living 
dogs,  cats,  and  rabbi  ts^I  commend  > 
them  to  the  mercies  of  the  magistrate, 
who  surely  can  punish  their  brutality 
under  the  Act  "  against  cruelty  to  ani- 
mals;*' a  legislative  enactment,  which 
confers  enduring  honour  on  its  ge- 
nerous, brave,  and  tender-hearted  pro- 
jector, Richard  Martin.  It  is  impossible 
to  recal  the  exertions  of  that  noble  fel- 
low without  deep  regret  that  his  manly 
philoKoical  career  has  long  since  termi- 
nated  in  the  grave.  *'  Pnecipe  lugu- 
bres  cantus,  Melpomene !" 

To  conclude,  I  would  impress  on  ju- 
nior practitioners  my  own  deep  convic- 
tion, that  they  cannot  attend  too  much 
to  the  mind  of  their  parturient  patients, 
whether  to  prevent  or  to  restrain  hsemor- 
rhage.  This  catastrophe,  always  terri- 
fic, is  at  times  awful ;  yet  they  must 
resolve  to  put  a  good  face  upon  the 
matter,  ana,  whatever  they  may  feel  or 
iear,  they  should  evince  no  more  emo- 
tion than  a  statue  or  a  quaker. 

Whether  after  the  expulsion  of  its 
contents  bsBmorrbage  be  ascertainable, 
or  previously  internal  htemorrhage  be 
only  suspected,  the  man  who  terrifies 
his  patient  by  bis  looks,  or  tells  her,  as 
I  have  known  her  toM,  that  she  is  in 
danger,  so  paralyses  her  aterus-^the 
very  part  on  which  all  hope  depends 
—that  he  must,  whatever  bis  pmc- 
tice  or  bia  fame,  be  accoanted  an  unphi- 
losophical  midwife. 

As  a  physical  appeal  to  the  uterine 
maacle,  the  aeooociieur  will  find  the 
aecale  oornuftom  marvelloualy  powerful, 
whether  the  fmtna  and  placenta  be  with- 
in or  extruded.  Indeed,  it  is  sufficient 
to  say  that  uterine  contractions  are  by 
the  secale  produced ;  and  the  common 
sense  of  the  midwife  will  tell  him  h«w 
admirable  an  agent  it  moat  be  in  hae^ 
morrhagea  from  the  womb.    I  am  «ware> 
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that  an  accoucheur  of  great  name  eonti- 
naes  to  despise  the  er^ot,  in  apite  of  the 
mass  of  favoufini;  evidence.  Such  in- 
credulity is  iuteresting^,  and  reminds 
one  of  a  living  sceptic,  who  said  to  me, 
'*  I  believe  nothing  which  I  hear,  and 
only  half  what  I  see." 

I  attended  Mrs.  S.  at  the  birth  of  her 
eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth  children.  The 
detachment  of  the  placenta  each  time 
was  succeeded  by  haemorrhage  most 
alarming;  in  the  last  case,  awful.  In 
this,  when  the  prostration  was  urgent,  I 

S.ve  most  liberally  alcoholic  stimulus, 
r.  Johnson  was  summoned  to  my  as- 
sistance, and  the  symptoms,  all  but 
fatal,  gradually  yielded. 

Her  escape  was  so  narrow  that  I  re- 
solved to  tr^,  in  any  subsequent  labour, 
the  preventive  influence  of  the  secale 
comutum.  This  patient  had  been  deli- 
vered in  her  seven  prior  accoucfaements 
in  Yarmouth  ;  and,  from  her  account, 
each  labour  had  been  succeeded  by  ter- 
rifying losses. 

At  her  next  parturition,  the  eleventh, 
I  found  the  os  uteri  patulous,  the  va» 
gina  lubricated  and  yielding,  and  the 
pains  regular.  I  directly  administered 
the  tincture  of  ergot,  which  excited  ra- 
pidly an  energetic  pain ;  and  this  did 
not  cease  until  the  womb  had  discharged 
all  its  contents.  No  hmmorrhage  what- 
ever occurred,  for  the  first  time  after  so 
many  labours. 

In  a  subsequent  labour,  in  the  year 
16817,  she  was  treated  similarly  and  suc- 
cessfully. 

From  numerous  cases  I  can  no  more 
doubt  of  the  influence  of  the  ergot  to 
produce  uterine  contraction  than  of  my 
own  existence;  and  I  have  given  it 
with  impunity  in  larger  doses,  more  ra- 
Ipidly  repeatad,  than  I  have  seen  pre- 
-acribed  in  any  work.  The  tincture,  or 
Bass's  concentrated  essence,  I  use  for 
ibe  sake  of  convenience ;  but  a  fresh 
infusion  tells  best.  Having  decided 
that  the  ease  demands  this  provocative, 
I  look  less  to  the  measure  and  number 
of  the  doses  than  to  the  influence  they 
exert. 

If  the  junior  accoucheur  keep  in  his 
mind  the  paramount  object— to  wir,  the 
contraction  of  the  womb— be  will  avoid 
much  that  is  absurd  and  much  that  is 
disgusting.  Sitting  upon  tlie  abdomen 
of  the  patient,  with  or  without  '^  the 
family-bible"  interposed,  I  call  absurd, 
since  no  such  pressure  can  place  in  pre- 
4aise  contact  the  walia  of  tlie  uterine 


cavity,  and  mechanically  close  the  ves- 
sels. Thrusting  the  hand  and  arm  into 
the  womb,  and  pouring  cold  water  over 
the  naked  belly,  I  call  disgusting,  bar- 
barous, and  to  be  religiously  eschewed 
if  possible. 
Norwich,  Oct.  81, 1818. 


ACUPUNCTURATION  IN  ASCITES. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 

Sir, 
If  the  following  case  and  remarks  are 
worthy  of  a  place  in  your  valuable  jours 
nal,  they  are  at  your  disposal. 
I  am,  sir. 
Your  obedient  servant, 
Jas.  Campbell, 

District  Svrgeon  to  the  Enstcm  Dlvlaira 
of  CaltoB. 
12.  MiUroad  Street,  Caltoo, 
GtSfgovr,  Oct.  29, 1888. 

Eliza  Stevenson,  residing  in  Cock- 
bum's  Close,  aged  30,  of  middle  stature, 
constitution  originally  good,  but  now 
rather  debilitated,  came  under  ray  care 
as  a  pauper  patient  in  December  last, 
labouring  unaer  ascites  of  three  weeks* 
standing.  The  various  remedies  that 
are  usually  prescribed  in  ascites  were 
bad  recourse  to,  such  as  squill  and  su- 
pertartrate  of  potass,  squill  and  calomel. 
The  calomel  was  pushed  until  slight 
ptyalism  was  produced,  yet  the  disease 
did  not  yield.  After  the  ptyalism  had 
gone  oflr«  the  bowels  were  well  acted  on 
by  means  of  hydragogue  cathartics, 
l^he  disease  still  made  progress;  the 
respiration  became  very  much  impeded ; 
the  abdomen  was  distended  so  enor- 
mously that  it  measured  fifW-thre 
inches  around  the  umbilicus.  No  me- 
dicinal agent  having  been  administered 
for  two  or  three  days,  I  resolved  to  make 
trial  of  acupuncturation,  which  was  ac- 
cordingly none  on  the  lOlh  February, 
when  upwards  of  twenty  punctures 
were  made  with  a  fine  sewing  needle 
2h  inches  long,  attached  to  a  handle. 
The  punctures  were  made  generally 
over  the  whole  anterior  part  of  the  ab- 
domen; some  were  attempted  to  be 
made  toward  the  lumbar  regions,  and 
failed,  on  account  of  the  pbliqui  muscles 
contracting,  carrying  the  point  of  the 
needle  in  a  lateral  direction. 

11  lb.**  Complains  of  sharp  shooting 
pains  passing  thrpugh  the  abdomen,  the 
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•kin  of  whiofa  ieela  tense ;  pulse  quicker^ 
ftrerish. 

12tb.— Immediately  after  yestenday^s 
▼i«t,  sa^ s  sbe  be^n  to  perspire,  wben 
the  febnie  sjrmptoms  went  oiT,  since 
which  has  passed  more  urine  than  sbe 
bas  done  ibr  tbese  four  days  past ;  ab- 
domen csdematous. 

14th. — Continues  to  improre ;  abdo:- 
men  measures  forty-seven  inches. 

17th. — Abdomen  still  decreasing. 

9(Hb.<— Abdomen  measures  fort  j-tbree 
inches. 

t3d. — For  the  past  three  davs  the 
disease  bas  been  stationary.  CTalomel 
and  S4]nill  were  now  ordered,  tbe  only 
medicmes  jBTiven  since  the  operation,  i 
learned  afterwards  that  by  the  2d  of 
March  sbe  was  completely  free  from  her 
dropsical  symptoms,  measuring  only 
tbirty-six  inches ;  and  op  to  the  present 
there  is  no  return  of  the  disease. 

Remarhs.  —  That  acupuncturation 
acted  a  remedial  part  in  this  case,appears 
evident  from  the  fact,  that  no  medicinal 
agent  bad  been  administered  for  two 
days,  at  least  before  the  operatbn,  nor 
until  thirteen  days  after  it,  by  which 
time  tbe  abdomen  had  fallen  ten  iqches ; 
also,  the  marked  change  in  the  symu. 
Coms,  commencing  tbe  day  after  the 
operation,  confirms  tbe  more.  ^  Tbe 
tHodut  operandi  of  acupuncturation  is 
as  vet  involved  in  mastery.  Mr.  Eing^s 
opfnion,  whose  case  is  recorded  in  Nos. 
2  and  9,  of  tbe  (first  volume  of  tbe  Me- 
PICAL  Gazette,  for  tbe  Session  1837-3 
is,  that  the  fluid  opzes  from  the  cavity 
of  the  peritoneum  into  the  subcataneous 
cellular  tissue ,  no  mention  being  made 
as  to  whether  tbe  absorbents  are  stimu- 
lated inaction  by  tbe  puncturing  or  not. 
Dr.  EUiotson,  in  tbe  Cyclopfedia  of 
Practical  .  Surgery,  article  Acupunc- 
ture, says,  '^  The  eflects  of  acupuncture 
are  hot  dedncible  from  counter-sttmula- 
tion»  i^r  tboT  are  sometimes  most  re- 
markable  woen  such  stimulation  bas 
been  scarcely  felt.V  Witb  Mr.  King's 
opinion  I  perfectly  agree,  from  the 
tense  and  mdematoos  state  of  the 
abdominal  parietes,  tbe  day  after 
tbe  punctures  were;  made;  but  wiiji 
Dr.  EUiotson  I  cannot  so.  readily 
agree: — the  sharp  shooting  pains,  the 
quick  pnlse,  tbe  neat  and  fever,  experi- 
enced Dy  my  patient,  during  tbe  twenty- 
Ipur  bours  alter  the  puocturation,  can 
^o«e,  in  my  mind,  be  attributable  to  the 
counter-stimulating  effects  of  the  punc- 


tures.  Mr.  King  made  few  punctures 
at  a  time,  and  repeated  these  eveiy 
second  or  third  day :  from  the  results  of 
the  present  case  I  should  rather  be  in- 
clined in  all  cases  to  puncture  freely  at 
first.  That  it  be  necessary  to  repeat  the 
operation  I^  have  no  doubt ;  yea  I 
should  deem  it  advisable  toward  the  ter- 
mination of  tbe  disease,  to  repeat  tbe 
operation,  for  tbe  purpose  of  estaolishing 
a  more  permanent  cure,  which*  I  cer- 
tainly would  have  done  on  the  22d,  tbe 
day  the  calomel  and  souill  was  ordered  ; 
but  I  was  then  labounng  under  the  first 
symptoms  of  typhus,  and  it  was  not 
until  the  month  of  May,  that  I  learned 
of  the  successftil  issue  of  my  case,  fn 
performing  tbe  operation,  the  needle 
was  passed  ouickly,  with  a  rotary  mo- 
tion, rotateo  freely  when  introduced, 
and  during  the  time  of  extraction,  wben 
a  drop  of  fluid  appeared  at  the  orifice: 
no  pain  was  felt  except  when  the  needle 
was  attempted  to  be  passed,  toward  the 
lumbar  region.  From  tbe  result  of  Mr. 
King[*s  case,  and  that  of  the  present,  I 
certainly  would  in  all  cases  prefer  the 
operation  of  acupuncture  tf>  that  of 
tapping. 

USE  OF  OIL  IN  PAINTER'a  . 
COLIC. 

To  the  Editor  qf  the  Medical  Gazette. 

Sir,    . 
An  interesting  ease  of  colica  pictonum 
bas  jiist  occuf red  to  me ;  I  should  there- 
fore, be  obliged  by  a  comer  for  it  in  the 
Medical  Gaz^vtesw 

The  subject  was  19  years  old,  stout, 
an  appi^entice  to.*;a  painter.  It  was  his 
second  attack,  the  fi  rpt  being  about  a 
year  ago,  at  Nottingham.  He  was 
then  attended  by  several  medical  men, 
on  account  of  the*  severity  and  obstinacy 
of  the  disease. , 

The  most  important  circumstances  Ia 
the  case  were,  firstly,  the  apparent 
means  of  recovery  ;  then,  the  heavy  ach- 
ing pain  along  tbe  dorsal  vertebra;  with 
agonising  tormina  in  tbe  belly  gene- 
rally; the  dirty  ashen  colour  of  tbe 
whole  surface  of  the  body,  the  com- 
plexion being  fair  during  health;  and 
the  dark  tarry  consistence  of  the  blor»d, 
with  a  small  and  slow  pulse  (d6  per 
minute.) 

I  'shall  not  trouble  you  witb  a  detail 
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of  die  symptoms ;   they  were  those  of 
colica  pictonam. 

Large  quantities  of  calonfiel,  solid 
opium,  laudanum,  castor  oil,  several 
bulky  clysters  (the  last  containing  Sp. 
Tereo.^ii )  weregivenduriiigthe  tweuty- 
four  hours  succeeding  my  first  visit,  but 
without  much  effect  on  the  complaint. 
Some  relief  to  the  painj  however,  was 
derived  from  a  sinapism  to  the  whole 
abdomen.    Very  little  blood  was  drawn. 

At  this  time  I  asked  the  patient  what 
.  bad  done  him  good  on  the  previous  oc- 
casion. He  said,  a  quantity  of  goose 
grease  and  yeast ;  that  this  procured  an 
evacuation  when  all  other  remedies  had 
failed.  I  immediately  ordered  him  to 
take  about  four  ounces  of  the  mixture 
in  equal  proportions;  and  a  hard  mo- 
tion was  tne  speedy  consequence,  toge- 
ther with  considerable  subsidence  of  the 
colic.  Another  dose  was  given  the  next 
day  with  similar  good  effect,  and  he 
has  gradually  recovered.  He  had  been 
ill  more  than  a  fortnight  without  advice. 

Moderate  salivation  was  established 
in  forty-eight  hours  after  beginning 
the  use  of  calomel  and  opium ;  hut  see- 
ing that  ease  was  procured  before  this 
period,  and  that  these  medicines  bad,  in 
all  probability,  been  unavailing  in  the 
first  attack,  I  attribute  the  recovery 
solely  to  the  yeast  and  melted  fat 

My  inference  from  this  case  is,  that 
olive  or  castor  oil,  in  large  quantities, 
either  or  both  by  mouth  and  per  rectum, 
should  be  made  more  nrominent  in  the 
treatment  of  this  frightuil,  but  not  often 
&ta],  disease.    The  oils,  I  understand, 
are  employed  largely  in  Sheffield ;  but 
little  is  said  about  tnem  in  books. 
I  am,  sir, 
Your  obedient  servant, 
John  J.  Bi6sby,  M.D. 

I9ewsrlr.im-Treiit, 
Oct.  Itftb,  1886. 


MEDICAL  GAZETTE. 

Saturdaify  November  10,  1838. 

**  Licet  omnlbas,  ltc«t  etiam  mlhl,  dlynltatwii 
jirtiM  Medicm  ta«rlt  potettaa  modo  renlendi  in 
pohUcam  «lt,  dlcendl  perlcnlum  non  reciwo.*' 

CiCBRO. 

CASES  OF  MALAPRAXIS. 
We     believe    that    no    one    in    this 
country  has  attempted  to  form  a  col- 


lection of  instances  of'  maUipifaxia,  ot  to 
shew,  by  a  nice  gradation  of  cases,  in 
what  variety  of  ways  a  practitioner  may 
be  criminal,  or  blameable,or  barely  jus- 
tifiable. Something  of  this  kind  has 
lately  been  done  in  Prussia  by  Dr.  O.  F. 
Koch,  who,  in  a  very  elaborate  article 
in  Rust's  Magazine,  has  given  and 
classed  a  number  of  cases  of  nala- 
praxis,  confining  himself,  however,  to 
those  which  have  occurred  during  ten 
or  twelve  years  in  a  single  province. 
It  will  he  interesting  to  our  readers  if 
we  select  some  of  Dr.  Koch's  histories, 
as  they  will  not  merely  exemplify  the 
way  in  which  such  matters  are  managed 
in  Prussia,  but  give  a  few  useful  hints 
for  the  investigation  of  similar  oociir- 
rences  in  England. 

In  the  following  case  the  accusation 
was,  that  Dr.  X.  had  violated  his  duties 
as  an  acooucheor.  A  midwife  was 
called  to  the  labour  of  Mrs.  D.,  the  wife 
of  a  working  man,  who  three  years  be- 
fore had  been  delivered  of  a  stout  boy, 
with  the  assistance  of  Dr.  X.  She 
found  the  left  thigh  of  the  child,  almost 
as  far  as  the  abdomen,  already  bom,  but 
from  the  weakness  of  the  pains,  she 
wished  to  have  the  aid  of  the  accused. 
He  eame  immediately,  but  on  account 
of  having  before  been  insulted  by  the 
husband,  and  not  having  received  his 
fee,  though  he  had  often  asked  for  it,  he 
refused  to  delirer  the  woman,  and  sent 
the  midwife  to  the  burgomaster,  for  an 
order  to  be  paid  out  of  the  town«chest. 
The  midwife  returned,  not  having  suc- 
ceeded in  her  commission,  and  found 
him  gpone.  In  about  three-quarters  of 
an  hour  stronger  pains  came  on,  and  the 
midwife  succeeded  in  bringing  a  dead 
child  into  the  world.  A  quarter  of  mn 
hour  previously  the  child  was  alive,  ac- 
cording to  her  statement ;  for  when  it 
was  bom  as  far  as  the  shoulders,  she  laid 
iier  hand  upon  iti  chest,  and  felt  the  heart 
beating.  The  head  could  not  get  dis- 
entangled until  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
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titer,  after  ibe  arms  were  freed.  Tlie 
■otber  had  felt  the  motiuu  of  the  child, 
ibouf^h  not  stmn^lj,  UDtil  a  short  time 
)»efore  the  commencemeiit  of  delirery. 

The  question  proposed  hy  the  Cri- 
minal Coart  to  the  Medical  College 
was,  "  If  proper  assistance  had  been 
given,  miffkt  the  child  have  been 
bnraji^bt  into  the  world  alive  P"  This 
was  answered  in  the  affirmative,  becaase 
the  child  was  alii  e  till  the  time  of  birth, 
because  there  was  no  prolapsus  of  the 
funis,  and  because  the  child's  bead  had 
been  delayed  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in 
the  smaller  aperture  of  the  pelris ;  now 
this  dangerous  period  could  not  be 
shortened  bj  the  midwife,  but  might 
have  been  bjr  Uie  forceps  of  the  ac- 
coucheur. They  added,  however,  that 
the  savinf|r  of  the  child's  life  by  jndi- 
ciotts  artificial  assistance  must,  at  the 
utmost,  be  considered  merely  as  pro- 
bable. 

The  sentence  of  the  tribunal  of  the 
first  instance  was  based  on  the  suppo- 
sitioii  that  a  physician  is  not,  as  such, 
an  official  personage,  but  without  being 
a  pubfic  ofiicer,  is  only  especially  de- 
voted to  the  ^blic  weal ;  by  which  it 
seems  to  be  intended,  that  though 
obliged  to  serve  the  public,  he  is  not 
quite  ao  much  obliged  as  if  he  held  an 
official  sUtion.  They  added  that 
'there  were  no  special  punishments  as- 
signed for  the  wilful  neglect  of  the 
duties  of  an  accoucheur,  whence  it  ap- 
peared that  when  no  damage  arose 
through  bis  neglect,  the  accoucheur  is 
not  punishable;  yet  that  the  accuse) 
would  have  been  liable  to  an  imprison. 
ment  of  a  year's  duration,  had  it  been 
made  out  that  the  death  of  the  child 
was  caused  by  his  gross  neglect ;  but 
under  existing  circumstances  he  was 
merely  condemned  to  a  fine  of  tOO  dol- 
lars (16f.)    ' 

The  tribunal  of  the  second  instance 
mitigated  the  fine  to  20  dollars  (8/.  4<.), 


and  laid  it  down  that  a  physician  is 
unquestionably  an  official  personage, 
and  that  the  accused  was  guilty  of 
gross  negligence  in  his  vocation.  The 
legal  punishment  was,  iu  consequence, 
a  fine,  which,  from  the  extenuating 
circumstances,  the  former  insults  of 
the  husband,  and  the  numerous  testi- 
monials in  Dr.  X.'s  favour,  was  miti- 
gated to  twenty  dollars. 

A  curious  point  in  this  judgment  is, 
that  the  higher  tribunal  diminishes 
the  fine,  although  by  declaring  the  ac- 
•used  to  be  by  his  profession  an  official 
person,  it  seems  to  exact  more  from 
him  than  the  inferior  court.  The  ille- 
gality of  the  accoucheur's  conduct  con- 
sisted, we  suppose,  in  going  to  the 
labour,  and  then  refusing  to  do  any 
thing;  for  we  presume  that  he  might 
have  declined  attending  the  case  alto, 
gether.  And  yet,  perhaps,  his  title  of 
official  personage  might  imply  that  be 
must  necessarily  attend  when  sum.* 
moned  by  a  midwife.  It  is  clear  that 
the  half-educated  midwives  of  Prussia, 
and  other  continental  states,  are  a  great 
blot  in  their  medical  arrangements. 
To  entrust  the  majority  of  labours  to' 
women  so  ignorant  that  Aey  are 
obliged  by  law,  as  well  as  by  their 
own  incapacity,  to  call  in  asssistance 
in  almost  every  difficulty,  seems  a 
very  awkward  way  of  doing  business. 
The  general  poverty  of  the  inhabitants, 
and  a  preference  g^ven  to  women  may, 
of  course,  partly  account  for  it ;  yet  one 
would  imagine  that  in  the  welKdrilled 
population  of  Prussia  it  would  be  easy 
to  force  such  a  quantum  of  education 
upon  the  midwives  as  would  render 
them  adequate  to  struggle  with  all  the 
ordinary  emergencies  of  their  profession. 

The  next  accusation  is  against  one  of 
these  unfortunate  •agei-femmeB^  whom 
the  law  supposes  not  to  be  very  sage. 

Mrs.  Z.,  aged  twenty«tbree,  was 
safely  delivered  of  her  first  child,  but 
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the  placenta  did  not.  come  fiwaj.  The 
accused  says  she  tojd.  the  wQinan  to  he 
patient,  and  not  to  bear  dowm  Mrs.  Z. 
suddenly  called  the  midwife  away  from 
washing  the  child,  exclaiming,  "  It's 
all  coming  out  down  here",  and  on 
going  up  to  her,  the  midwife  found  the 
placenta,  together  with  the  uterus,  pro- 
truding beyond  the  external  parts.  She 
dipped  her  finger  in  oil,  entirely  de- 
tached the  placenta,  and  endearouredt 
but  in  vain,  to  replace  the  oteruSi  which 
was  of  the  shape  of  a  small  head.  In 
three  quarters  of  an  hour  the  woma^ 
died ;  but  she  had  not  lost  much  blood, 
according  to  the  midwife  t  there  was 
only  a  small  quantity  under  the  straw 
bed.  The  mother  of  the  deceased, 
however,  contradicted  these  assertions, 
and  deposed,  that  the  midwife,  aAer  the 
birljb  of  the  child,  had  told  the  woman 
to  bear  down  when  a  pain,  came  on. 
MoreOTcr,  she  had  got  into  the  bed,  and 
squatted  (niedergekauert)  between  the 
expended  thighs  of  the  woman,  and  had 
repeatedly  worked  with  her  hands  in 
the  genitals  of  the  witness's  daughter, 
though  an  apron  whioh  she  spread  over 
prevented  more  accurate  observation. 
When  the  uterps  prolapsed,  the  accused 
criejd  out,  '*  What  if  thatr-that's  not  a 
chtld-*I  donH  know  at  ail  what  it  is" ! 
Her  daughter  grew  pale,  and  there  was 
a  great  gush  of  blood :  the  protruded 
uterus  was  flooble  the  size  of  a  man's  list. 

Several  hours  aflerwards  Dr.  K. 
came,  who  recognised  it  to  be  a  caae  of 
inversion  of  the  uterus,  and  felt  per- 
suaded that  the  woman  had  bled  to 
death.  Remnants  of  the  placenta, 
fresh  in  appearance,  and  of  the  size  of  a 
cherry,  were  adhering  to .  the  inverted 
nterus,  which  was  easily  replaced.  The 
body  was  not  opened,  but  its  aspect 
aufficiently  shewed  (he  entire  deQciency 
of  blood. 

The  College  gave  it  as  their  opinion, 
that  althoggb  i^ot  proved,  it  was  in  a 


certain  degree  probable,  tbatibe  accji^M), 
either  directly  by  violent  pulling  ^t  the 
funis,  or.  indirectly  by  inciting  the  wo- 
man  to  bear  down,  had  caused  the  in- 
version  of  the  uterus,  especially  as  it 
did  not  take  place  tijl  a  considerable 
time  after  the  birth  of  the  chiljd. 
But  at  any  rate  she  acted  coa^ 
trary  to  rule,  in  separating  the  placenta 
from  the  uterus,  even  if  it  were  already 
partially  detached .  The  accused,  too,  did 
not  sfiew  the  necessary  presence  o£  mind 
and  skill  by  quickly  replacing  the  ute- 
rus-—an  operation  which  it  was  requisite 
to  perform  instantly;  nay,  it  is  doubt- 
ful if  she  recognis^  the  condition  of  the 
deceased.  She  confessedly  very  soon 
desisted  from  her  attempts  at  replace- 
ment,  and  set  about  making  warm  milk 
poultices. 

They  observe,  in  conclusion ,  that 
although  inversion  of  ,the  uterus,  is 
always  a  most  dangerous  occurrenot  in  ■ 
labours,  yet  it  is  not  proved  that  the 
accused  caused  the  death  of  the  woman 
by  her  mistakes  alone,  as  the  cause  of 
the  inversion  remains  doubtful. 
*  We  are  surprised  that  the  midwife  in 
not  blamed  for  having  neglected  to  caU 
in  better  advice  at  an.euarliqr  period,  as  ^ 
there  appears  no^  reason  tp.  suppose  iier^ 
capable  of  managing  so, alarming  a.ca8e 
without  assistance. 

The  last  case  which  we  shall  give  ip 
one  in  which  a  surgepa  was  accused,  of 
ignorance  and  neglect  :— 

A  tailor,  named  S— ,  depQsed  that 
his  wife,  aged  45,  had  an  easy  and  si^fe 
deliveij  on  the:  7th  ^f  October,  and 
went  on  well  for  ten  days  afterwards. 
AAer  considerable  vexation  she  com- 
plained towards  the  evening  of  violent 
ehivering  and  headache  ;  and  in  the 
night  there  came  on  heat  and  pain  in 
the  right  side  of  the  abdomen.  Next 
day  the  pain  extended  t5  the  right 
shoulder,  with  great  heat  and  loss  of 
appetite.    On  the  twelAh  the  advice  of 
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-ike  tftemed  wm  asked.  He  i^rescribed 
a  ^raiii  and  a  balf  of  opium,  and  half  a 
drachrn'of  rhubarb,  to  be  taken  at  twice 
within  two  hoars;  and  an  ounce  and  a 
half  of  Glaubef's  salt,  to  be  taken  di«- 
soifedin  eij^ht  ounces  of  water.  AAer 
these  remedies  the  patient  lost  the  pain, 
but  felt  as  if  her  heart  would  make  its 
waj.out.  She  complained  of  want  of 
air,  and  of  pain  in  inspiration.  The 
laxative  was  continued,  with  the  efltet 
of  sinkings  the  spirits  of  the  patient. 
Nevertheless,  the  next  day  the  accused 
continued  die  medicitie,  and  on  the  fif- 
teenth day  the  disease  seemed  to  di- 
nainisb.  The  accused  now  prescribed 
nitre  and  camphor  in  solution ;  but  after 
half  the  mixture  had  been  taken,  the 
aense  of  anxiety  about  the  chest  in- 
creased, and  the  patient  died  towards 
evening. 

The  Board, -in  giving  their  opinion, 
thOu^t  it  might  be  assumed  with  great 
probability  that  Mrs.  6 was  labour- 
ing under  inflammation  of  the  Krer, 
and  inferred  from  this  supposition  that 
the  treatment  was  not  only  not  suitable, 
but  mischievous.  If  oreorer,  the  accused 
was  censured  for  his  want  of  attention 
intnrdering  the  powerful  remedies  first 
prescribed,  without  a  personal  examina- 
tion of  the  patient,  whom  he  did  not 
▼isit  till  three  days  had  elapsed,  during 
which  her  condition  grew  worse. 

Nothing  is  said  in  this  opinion  about 
his  having  overstepped  his.  privileges 
(byprescribmg  in  a  medical  case,  we 
suppose),  though  this  is  one  of  the 
items  of  accusation  in  the  heading  of 
the  narrative. 

We  must  reserve  our  commentary 
npiopi  this  c#se  for  another  occasion, 
when  we  shall  also  give  some  more  of 
Dr.  Koch's  instructive  histories. 


ENBERMIC  MB0ICINE. 


Tnis  method  of  administering  drugs  may 
be  considered  as  quite  recent ;  for  though 
some  hints  on  the  subject  are  to  be  found 
in  the  writings  of  the  Greek  physicians,  it 
can  hardly  be  said  to  hate  been  practically 
adopted  until  about  ten  jears  ago,  when 
BalJy  published  the  result  of  his  expe- 
riments. According  to  him,  medicines 
are  more  powerful  when  applied  as  near  as 
possible  to  the  oririn  of  nerves,  and  upon 
a  great  number  of  small  surfaces,  than  if 
placed  upon  a  single  large  one.  Injurious 
effects  are  counteracted  by  removing  The 
drug  and  applvrng  a  cupping  glass 
to  the  exposed  surface.  He  chiefly 
experimented  with  narcotics,  and  thought 
that  the  effects  were  clearer  than 
when  the;^  were  administered  internally. 
Lesieur  tried  several  remedies,  and  found 
that  the  choice  of  the  spot  was  a  matter 
of  indifference. 

Sect.   1. — Method  of  appltino  thb 
remedies. 

Removal  of  the  epidermis,-^ The  cuticle, 
must  be  destroyed,  in  order  to  reach  the 
rete  mucosom,  where  the  skin  has  the 
power  of  assimilating.  For  this  purposcL 
Bally,  Lesieur,  and  Lembert,  employed 
blisters;  but  to  produce  the  effect  more 
rapidIy,LesieoT  recommended  thenseof  cot- 
ton dipped  in  sulphuric  acid,  of  hot  water, 
ammonia,  or  strong  acetic  acid  ;  or  ttn- 
zing  the  part  with  the  bistouri.  Lembert 
always  preferred  blisters.  'Hoffman  ioitro- 
duced  the  drugs  into  leech-bites,  or  inci- 
sions in  the  skin—a  method  which  he 
afterwards  gave  up.'  At  a  later  period  ho 
preferred  dipping  a  knife  or  a  knitting- 
needle  into  boiling  water,  and  then  press- 
ing it  against  the  skin  so  as  to  cause 
excoriation.  The  spots  for  introducing 
the  drugs  were  to  be  frequently  changed. 
Dr.  Riohter  rubs  the  spot  with  a  solution 
of  caustic  ammonia,  and  places  a  blister 
over  it ;  and,  after  applying  the  drug,  puts 
on  a  bandage  with  a  suitable  ointment 

Number  a^ipets. — A  single  spot,  provided 
it  is  relatively  large,  is  usually  sufficient. 
Bally,  however,  recommends  several  small 
ones,  and  so  does  Trousseaa  in  rheumatic 
affections. 

Choice  if  the  part, — A  spot  is  to  be  chosen, 
where  the  cuticle  is  easily  destroyed,  and 
where  absorption  is  the  strongest^  at  tbe 
same  time  that  it  is  as.  near  as  possible  to 
the  seat  of  disease.  In  nervous  maladies 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  central  organs  Is 
to  be  preferred ;  but  if  in  nervous  ramdies, 
a  more  local  effect  is  intended,  a  spot 
more  remote  from  the  central  organs  must 
be  selected ;  this  holds  good  eqiedally  of 
narcotics. 
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Time  of  continuing  the  opplkatien.  —  In 
general,  the  effect-  noon  showi  itself;  and 
therefore  on  account  of  the  secondary  ef- 
fect of  remedies,  this  method  must  not  be 
continued  long.  It  is  only  when  the  re- 
vult  of  the  first  trial  is  advantageous  thi^t 
it  may  be  repeated. 

Form  of  the  reuMd/es.— The  regetablo  al- 
kaloids, particalarly  the  solnble  ones,  are 
the  most  efficacious  endermic  medicines, 
and  these  are  best  applied  in  the  form  of 
powder.  When  the  doses  are  small  or  dif- 
ficult of  solution,  it  is  well  to  add  a  little 
sugar,  and  to  dissolve  the  whole  upon  the 
exposed  spot  with  a  drop  of  water.  Dr. 
Richter  preTioni^lj  dissoWes  resins  In  a 
little  spirit,  and  then  puts  them  on  a  bit  of 
linen  spread  with  simple  ointment.  Very 
irritating  substances  are  advantageously 
enclosecT  in  a  mass  of  plaster,  or  placed 
between  folds  of  thin  linen  or  gauze* 

Dote  of  the  remedies — The  more  soluble 
the  substance  is,  the  smaller  must  be  the 
dose  to  begin  with  ;  and  this  is  especially 
true  of  narcotics.  With  them  the  com- 
mencing dose  should  be  onljjr  one-eirhtb, 
or,  at  nrast,  a  qaarter  of  a  grain ;  and  less, 
if  the  patient  is  a  child,  or  if  the  medicine 
is  applied  in  the  neighhonriiood  of  tlie 
brain  or  spinal  marrow.  With  other  reme- 
dies, which  do  not  act  directly  «ppn  the 
centre  of  the  nenrons  ststem,  we  may  be 
bolder,  and  particularly  if  they  an  not 
easily  soluble.  Whether  they  are  to  be 
repeated,  depends  oa  the  efiect  and  the 
disease. 

Effect  ef  thg  rmiMdMi.— This  is  divided 
into  the  local  and  the  general.  The  first 
is  the  result  of  the  irritation  of  the  spot  in 
the  skin  by  the  remedy,  and  appears  to  be 
•more  or  less  inflammatory,  and  even 
-eanstic.  It  is  necessary  that  this  irrita- 
tion should  be  moderate,  that  the  power 
of  absorption  may  remain ;  a  more  violent 
degree  is  mitigated  by  warm  poultteea. 
The  general  effect  has  hitherto  been  ob- 
served only  in  the  caseof  narcotios.  When 
other  remedies  are  administered,  no  parti- 
cular effect  appears  in  systems  or  organs, 
or  only  a  specific  one,  shown  by  the  direct 
removal  of  the  disease,  as  from  quinine  in 
''agne.  Narcotics  act  quicker  through  the 
skin  than  throogh  the  stomach,  but  do  not 
affect  the  central  parts  of  the  nervous 
system  so  soon.  They  do  not  act  upon  the 
vascular  system  until  natcosis  has  been 
produced.  No  other  remedies  show  their 
effects  until  after  a  longer  application. 
When  remedies  are  applied  to  the  skin, 
the  intermediate  agents  in  produdnff  Uie 
.effects  are  the  superficial  nerves  and  the 
absorbent  vessels. 

AppUeatioH  of  the  remediee  —Hie  endermic 
method  is  most  eflieacious  in  cases  wbeie 
the  passage  to  the  stomach  or  the  intea- 


tines  is  obstructed,  or  where,  from  die 
of  these  partis  remedies  cannot  be  admi- 
nistered internally;  and  also  when  we 
wish  to  avoid  secondary  effects,  such  aa 
excitement  of  the  vasoalar  system.  As 
narcotics  have  hitherto  sfiawa  the  greatest 
activity,  the  method  is  particularly  appli- 
cable in  purely  dynamic  and  idiopathic 
pains,  which  have  no  material  foandatioa, 
(aspecially  in  tbeeentml  organs);  bat  have 
their  seat  in  the  superficial  nerves.  Ne- 
verthelessj  time  must  not  be  trifled  away 
in  this  nanner«  if  there  is  a  more  eertain 
mode  of  cure,  otherwise  we  should  not 
only  be  guilty  of  a  fault  of  omission,  but 
should  injure  the  patient  directly. 

Sect.  II. — Effect  and  application  of 

THE     SEVBaAL     EEMEDIES     HITHERTO 
INTEODOCBn  BT  THE  SEIN. 

MorpMa.— The  primary  soothing  effect  of 
morphia  (which  takes  place  more  rapidly 
when  applied  externally  than  when  adU 
ministered  by  the  mouth)  is  not  caused  by 
absorption  through  the  skin,  but  by  a  cos- 
tinoatfon  of  the  excitement  of  the  snperfi.- 
cial  nerves,  influenced,  however,  by  the 
vicinity  of  the  spot  to  the  affected  part. 
If  tlie  application  is  long  eontinoed,  it 
passes  through  the  absorbent  vessels  into 
the  mass  of  fluids,  and  thus  by 
its  secondary  effect  on  the  vascu- 
lar system,  produees  a  na^x^ttsis  which 
lasts  longer  than  when  it  is  swal- 
lowed. This  may  be  explained,  if  we 
consider  that  when  morphia  is  introduced 
into  the  stomach,  natnre  makes  an  attempt 
in  theraacular  system  to  counteract  the 
poison,  and  thus  the  storm  in  the  nervous 
system  is  qnelled ;  whereas,  this  is  the 
seat  of  the  poisonous  excitement  when  the 
drug  is  applied  through  the  skin.  As  it 
is  uncertain  how  great  may  be  the  sensi- 
bility  to  this  remedy,  it  is  advisable,  par- 
ticularly if  it  is  intieduced  near  the  cen- 
tral  oigans  of  the  nervous  system,  to  begin 
with  small  doses,  such  as  from  (th  to  tth 
of  a  grain  a  day.  Its  effects  must  be  ob- 
served, and  the  quaatitjr  gradually  In- 
creased; but  the  application  must  be  dis. 
continued  as  soon  as  headache  or  giddi- 
ness comes  on. 

Acetau  rf  fiMf7»Ma.— This  preparation 
has  been  preferred  on  account  of  its  soln- 
bility,  and  the  mildness  of  its  effects;  and 
when  properly  combined  and  rubbed  in, 
it  has  shewn  its  powers,  even  though  the 
cuticle  had  not  been  removed.  It  has  been 
particularly  used^l.  In  trismus  and  teta- 
nus, especially  when  caused  by  external 
injuries,  or  by  mental  affections,  in  which 
oases  it  has  be<m  used  by  Lembert, 
Cerioli,  and  Romberg.  3.  In  sjMsms 
without  a  material  cause.  3.  In  poison- 
ing by  strychnia.    4.  In  diseases  of  the 
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TCtplmtbrf  (irg«iM»  niawlyt  ehrt»io  ca- 
tairb,  chzonic  bronchi tli,  and  phthisis,  by 
Lembert,  Letieor,  G.  H.  Richter,  anSl 
Romberg. 

.  Dr.  Ricfater  Ibond  it  most  efficadov*, 
when  ail  inflsBimatoiy  irritation  bad  been 
leabred,  in  iralmonary  eatarrb,  inflam- 
mation of  the  larynx,  trachea,  bronchi,  or 
pleura,  and  even  in  pneumonia,  at  the  end 
of  the  eeeond  stage,  when  the  seeretion  in 
the  respiratory  passages  liad  abated,  and 
the  patient  was  tormented  by  a  spasmodic 
eongh.  &  In  hoopingi-eongh.  Here,  in 
general,  tiie  resnlu  have  not  been  favour- 
able. Bemdt,  who  used  it  most  frequently 
in  this  disease,  found  it  had  no  efieet  un- 
less when  pushed  till  it  began  to  produce 
nareotiMn.  Dr.  Richter  tut  tiot  applied 
it,  hot  says  it  is  to  be  introduced  in  the 
onrical  regioii,  as  Rombeig  has  proposed. 
0.  In  riieumatism.  Here  it  has  been  ad- 
▼antegeous,  when  there  was  neither  fever, 
iDflammation,  complieations,  material 
caosei^  nor  dyserasia  present  i  for  in  such 
eases  a  previous  anitable  treatment  is  re- 

2oired.  It  was  of  particular  efficacy  in 
xed  rheumatism,  without  either  fever,  or 
gastric  eomnlication,  in  rheumatic  spasm, 
or  tooth.aciie,  in  Uted  pleuritic  pains, 
lumbago,  and  ischlas.  7.  In  neuralgisB. 
When  they  me  not  caased  by  inflamma- 
tiott  or  material  irritation,  but  ars  purely 
nenrmn  affections,  the?  offer  an  exten- 
sive field  to  the  enoBrmtc  application 
of  this  drug.  8.  Dysuria,  when  purely 
spasmodic,  &is  been  successfully  treated 
with  it.  Dr.  Riditer  Intends  in*  Ibtnre  to 
use  camphor,  either  alone,  or  combined 
with  morphia^  ft.  In  vomiting*  it  has 
been  advantageonsly  employed  when  there 
was  spasm  and  increased  irritability  of  the 
stomach  and  intestinal  canal ;  in  seirrhas 
of  the  pylorus,  its  external  application  as  a 
palliative  was  more  beneficial  than  its  in* 
lemal  use.  10.  In  delirium-  tremens. 
Here  the  advantages  resulting  from  its  em- 
plovment,  as  witnessed  bv  Oerhard,  would 
incline  one  to  nse  it  in  the  cases  in  which 
the  Internal  use  of  opium  is  indicated. 
II.  In  dysentery.  It  was  advantageoaslv 
employed  bjr  Goozte,  and  Dr.  Richter  ad- 
vises it  in  the  second  stage,  13.  In  cbo. 
Icn,  Hiibentbal,  of  Riga,  has  seen  it  <|niet 
the  vomiting  better  than  when  adminis- 
tered internally.  13.  In  cancer  of  the 
utems  it  acted  as  a  palliative,  according 
to  Lembert  14.  In  intermittent  fever  it 
is  recommended  by  Dr.  Richter,  in  those 
cases  only  where  the  disease  appears  as  a 
purely  nervous  affection. 

•Sti^Aete0^«narpAta.— Hofmann  and  Oer- 
hard  prefer  this  preparation  to  the  acetate, 
en  account  of  its  greater  solubility.  The 
former  used  it  in  periodic  ophthalmia, 
hysteric  attacks,  chronic  rbevomtism  of 


the  Joints,  hooplag-cougli,  ^Mwmodlc 
cough,  and  cancer  of  the  utems  j  but  bh 
resultfi  shew  that  far  IVom  being  better 
than  the  acetate,  it  is  inferior  to  it. 

HydnehlamU  ofnwtfhia, — Trousseau  and 
Bonnet,  in  consequence  o(  the  favourable 
results  of  their  trials  in  rheumatism,  give 
the  preference  to  this  salt  of  morphia, 
like  the  former  one,'  on  account  of  ito 
greater  solnblllty* 

Efftd  of  upturn  ajnUed  to  tht  ifcrn.— Dr. 
Richter  supposes  that  when  the  endermic 
method  is  employed  with  children,  opium 
may  be  better  than  the  preparations  of  mor- 
phia. By  cpmbii^ing  opium  with  quinine 
in  this  way,  he  eurra  an  obstinate  inter- 
mittent neurosis. 

Stryehnia, — Pure  strychnia,  and  its  ni- 
trate, sulphate,  and  acetate,  have  been 
used,  and  seem  to  have  been  employed 
promtscttoosly.  They  first  acted  as  sti- 
muli to  the  nerves  of  motion,  then  on  the 
sensorium,  and  lastly  on  the  vascular  sys- 
tem.  The  effect  was  not  so  violent  as 
when  swallowed ;  yet,  according  to  G.  H. 
Richter's  experiments,  they  require  the 
greatest  caution.  The  commencing  dose 
IS  to  be  from  one-eighth  to  one-sixth  of  li 
grain  daily,  which  is  to  be  discontinaed  as 
soon  as  twitcbings,  or  even  headache  and 
giddiness  come  on ;  and  acetate  of  mor- 
phia is  always  to  be  at  band,  beinr  the 
strongest  antidote.  Strychnia  and  its 
preparations  must  never  be  used  with 
children.  Dr.  Richter  found  the  extradt 
of  nnx  vomica  uniformly  advantageous  in 
paralysis  of  the  extremities,  when  it  had 
come  on  after  taking  cold  severely,  without 
the  existence  of  organic  disease  of  the 
brain  or  spinal  marrow,  and  particularly 
in  what  is  called  spasmo^c  paralysis ;  and 
so  did  Bally,  Lembert,  and  G.  H.  Richter, 
when  the  paralysis  arose  from  poisoning 
by  lead.  In  G.  H.  Richter's  practice,  too, 
it  cured  a  case  of  paralysis  of  the  vocal 
organs,-  produced  in  a  hysterical  woman 
by  taking  cold.  It  was  sJso  efficacious  in 
paralysis  of  one  half  of  the  face,  in  idio- 
pathic amaurosis,  and  in  neuralgia;  but 
in  St.  Vitus's  dance  it  was  powerless.  On 
the  whole,  it  is  nsefbl  only  in  pnrelv  dy- 
namic nervous  diseases,  when  sensibility 
and  irritability  are  lessened.  Dr.  Richter 
suggests  the  endermic  administration  of 
brncia. 

Fxtraet  of  beltadonna — Dr.  Richter  has" 
found  this  useful  in  spasmodic  affections 
of  the  thoracic  organs,  and  of  the  stomach, 
in  which  he  applied  a  solution  of  a  scruple 
of  the  extract  of  belladonna  in  two. 
drachms  of  cherry-laurel  water,  with  a 
hair-pencil.  He  recommends  it  in  the 
catairiial  affections  of  very  irritable  per- 
sons— in  the  second  stage  of  inflammatory 
catarrh  of  the  chest— in  inflammation  of 
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tbe  pleara,  the  langft,  the  ]i>roochi,  the 
trachea,  and  the  lafynx-^ui  paroxysmal  or 
purely  spasmodie   congh— and  in  neu- 

^ijfrmi.— There  is  one  ftavonrable  in. 
stance  of  its  employment  recorded  by 
Lemhert,  hat  t»  snostitutee  for  it  are 
easily  found,  Dr.  Richier  hat  not  tried  it; 
nor  has  he  made  ase  of  musk  or  assafm- 
tida.  More  favourahle  results  may  be  ex- 
pected firom  daturia,  aoonitina,.  hyosoya- 
mfa,  lactncina,  delpbinia,  solanine,  bni> 
oia»  and  ?eratria.  The  last  has  been 
rubbed  on  the  sound  akin  in  the  form  of 
ointment. 

Stramonium  has  been  fonnd  verr  useful 
by  Recamier  and  Trousseau  in,  obstinate 
neuralgia.  It  is  not  so  apt  to  excite 
nausea  and  vomiting  as  the  acetate  of 
morphia. 

Qiimiii«.-rThe  sulphate  and  acetate  of 
quinine  have  been  employed ;  they  were  not 
inactive,  but  seemed  to  have  no  tonic  effectt 
nor,  indeed,  any  other  one,  until  the  inter- 
mittent disease  ceaeed  through  their  agency. 
Topically, quinine  acts  almost  like  a  caus- 
tic. It  has  been  used  chiefly  in  intermit^ 
tent  fever,  particularly  by  Bemdt,  and  its 
favourable  results  have  been  obtained 
more  especially  in  children.  Dr.  Richter 
recommends  iU  use  where  great  irritability 
of  the  stomaeh,  idiosyncrasy  in  respect  to 
internal  remedies,  diseases  of  the  oigans 
of  deglutition,  or  inflammation  of  impor. 
tant  oigans,  forbid  its  employment  inter- 
nally; as  also  in  children,  on  account  qf 
its  bad  taste.  Other  observers  give  the 
doee  as  being  from  three  to  eight  grains, 
but  Dr.  Richter  says  only  one.  This  re- 
mc4y  has  also  proved  Mneficial  in  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  pain  of  the  face. 

Salicine  is  a  very  uncertain  remedy  in 
ague,  and  piperim  may  be  equaiUy  dis- 
penifed  with. 

il/oei .  —  Lembert,  Oerhard,  Romberg, 
Monro,  Hofmann,  liatorp,  Wiesbach,  and 
Magnus,  alledge  that  this  remedy  acts  en- 
dermically  as  a  purgative;  but  their  au- 
thority is  not  confirmed  by  Dr.  Richter. 

Jalapine  was  applied  in  doses  up  to 
twelve  grains,  but  without  effect 

Gamboge. — ^Qeihard  asserU  that  he  has 
seen  gooid  efiects  from  this  remedy,  both 
alone  and  in  combination  w^th  aloes; 
while  Dr.  Richter  has  not  seen  any  effect 
fjrom  either. 

CroUmoil,  whether  rubbed  upon  the  ab- 
domen or  applied  to  the  exposed  cuti«, 
was  most  uncertain  in  its  effects,  and 
shonld  not  be  used  endermically,  from  its 
being  apt  to  cause  eiysipelatoos  inflamma- 
tion. Neither  rhubarb,  extract  of  oolo. 
cynth,  nor  elaterium,  produced  purging.  . 

Calomel  is  said,  by  Bally,  to  have  been 
useful  in  yellow  fever  and  syphilis;  and 


Lambert,  Gerhard,  Jaha,  and  Rombei*g, 
hear  witness  to  its  effects ;  vet,  according 
to  Dr.  Richter,  it  is  inactive.  .  He  pro^ 
poses  the  trial  uf  the  black  oxide  of  mer- 
cury and  the  weaker  mercurial  ointoMBty 
as  being  more  easily  absorbed. 

Iodine,  has  been  tried  by  Oerhaid  and 
Coster,  and,  according  to  the  latter^ia 
useful  in  dropay.  Dr.  Hiohler  would  havia 
it  used  obIt  where  its  internal  action  upon 
the  stomach,  &c.  is  to  be  avoided. 

Otide  e^stiie.— Dr.  Richter  says  that 
Hofmann*s  experiBMnts  on  the  antispa^ 
modic  powers  of  this  preparation  must  ba 
considered  as  simply  negative. 

Kermei  mmmuL~^UT,  Richter  has  some- 
times seen  this  remedy  produce  expecto* 
ration,  but  never  either  vomiting  or  ln« 
crease  of  perspiration— effects  which  oc- 
curred in  the  experiments  of  Lembertaad 
6.  H.  Richter. 

Tariar  smstte.— Dr.  Richter  conld  not 
perceive  the  puiging  and  diaphoretic  ef. 
fecU  attributed  to  it  by  Lerobert,  nar  the 
emetic  power  observed  by  Oendrin. 

jEMeftm.  ^  Gerhard  alledges  that  ba 
found  the  impure  preparation*  wetj  mo* 
tive,  but  Dr.  Riehter's  experiaMntsdidnot 
confirm  this. 

fintiJ^^— The  diaretic  eficct  of  ^thes  Ba*> 
meay  seems  to  come  on  when  it  has  been 
continued  for  several  days  in  a  proper 
dose;  but  the  irritation  and  pain  whieh  it 
causes  are  adverse  to  its  oontlnned  ad« 
ministration. 

IHgitaUt  more  frequently  acted  as  • 
diuretic;  but,  like  squiU,  it  was  aooo 
necessary  to  disoontinue  its  use,  on  aocovnt 
of  iti  irritating  effscts.  Perhaps  it  may 
be  of  some  benefit  in  organic  diaeana; 
and  digkoHne  also  deserves  to  ba  eai]rffiyad 
as  a  diuretic  in  dropsgr^-^Froai  aimcw  ef 
Dr,  A.  L.  Bichm^e  toorfe,  emtxxUd;  *<  Dis  ea- 
dennUche  Meikode;*  m  Sehmidft  JeArfriidWr 
June  9,  ISSa 
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Da,  Cbowrc,  Px^sbs,  ik  thb  CHAta. 


Portal  MonttretiHei.^Mt.  Thomeon  on  Hypef- 
trophy  of  the  Mamm^ 

The  chair  was  not  occupied  till  late  in 
the  evening.  A  ffentleman,  whose  name 
we  could  not  eaten,  commenced  the  busi- 
ness of  the  evening  by  relating  a  case  in 


*  Thtt  U  otherwise  called  coloured  emetliie; 
the  pare  prepsrailoo  bciog  white.— TsAKUiAToB. 
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^rtikSk  A  mother  wu  friffhteoed  during 
y&tgtmaey  on  seeing  a  deed  cat  floating  in 
A  tub  of  water.  .Sbe  went  her  foil  period 
of  Btero- gestation;  bat  when  eonfined,  the 
infimt's  features  presented  a  strong  like. 
oess  to  the  feline  eoanteaance.  Sereral 
other  gentlemen  enomerated  instances  of 
moDstrooity  ooenrring  after  incidente 
which  the  mothers  rmlleeted  perfectly, 
and  which  instances  and  incidents  petti- 
eoat  physiolngisu  had  always  united  as 
cause  and  effect* 

Mr.  Clarke  related  a  case  in  which 
the  mother  was  alarmed  at  the  sight 
of  an  elephant  in  the  Zoological  Gar* 
dens,  and  the  infant  had  arterwards 
•everal  elephantine  qualities;  and  also 
another  case  where  a  moose  was  the«canse 
of  the  fright^  and  the  child  was  subse- 
qoently  remarkable  for  a  predilection  for 

Alter  a  great  many  such  interesting 
B«nery  stories  had  been  told.  Dr.  James 
Johnson  obserTed.that  all  these  cases  bad. 
one  remarkable  circumstance  in  common, 
tIz.  that  the  causes  were  nerer  beard  of 
tiU  after  the  birth  of  the  child.  It  was 
bnt  natural  for  a  mother  baring  a  de- 
formed  or  unnatural  Infani  to  seek  a  cause 
for  the  derect  extraneous  from  herself,  and 
hee  laug^natioa  end  memory  generally 
foond  little  difficulty  in  discovering  some 
ereut  during  tlie  nine  months  which  could 
be  plausibly  elevated  to  the  dignity  of 
a  cause.  He  bad  heard  of  mothers  be. 
ing  terrified  by  men  with  wooden  legs, 
bui  be  bad  known  no  instances  where 
the  children  were  born  with  such  appen- 
dages* 

Mr.  Gill  stated  that  he  had  always  been 
a  sceptic  as  to  any  influence  which  the 
imagination  of  the  mother  might  hare  in 
modifytng  or  arresting  the  development  of 
the  fmtus,  till  he  met  with  an  instance 
many  years  ago  which  staggered  him. 
This  was  the  case  of  a  lady  who  was  very 
much  alarmed  by  a  dream,  in  which  sbe, 
fancied  she  had  given  birth  to  a  monkey. 
She  was  six  months  gone,  the  idea  preyed 
upon  her  mind,  and  at  the  full  period  she 
was  brought  to  bed  of  a  child  who  had 
very  much  the  appeamnce  of  a  monkey. 
His  features  had  a  very  imian  aspect. 
The  metacarpaJL  liones  and  phalanges  were 
veiy  long;  the  joints  were  uncommonly 
flexible;  and  be  had  great  prehensile 
power  in  the  feet»  His  mental  attributes 
corresponded  to  his  corporeal  ones;  he 
was,  as  be  grew  up,  perpetually  in  mis- 
chief;  he  would  not  be  educated,  and 
ooiihi' never  learn  the  diffemnee  between 
meum  and  itwm.  He  was  finally  guilty  of 
feiony,and  transported  to  Botany  Bay. 

Hr.  Chin  nock  once  saw  a  malformed 
fmtus  in  which  the  head,  thorax,  and  ab- 


domen, were  defioievt;  but  the  pelris  and 
lower  extremities  were  well  formed.  The 
mother,  he  should  say,  was  frightened  by 
a  Bow- Street  runner,  who  arrested  her 
husband.  After  the  dischaige  of  a  great 
many  facetlse  by  the  scientific  charaetem. 
present,  Mr.  Hall  Thomson  was  allowed 
to  read  a  paper  on  nriiabU  frrtsjtt,  which  he 
had  announced  on  the  pre?ious  evening. 

Mr.  Thomson  stated  that  his  attenuoa 
had  been  drawn  to  the  subject  of  irritable 
mamma  by  a  case  which  he  had  under  his 
care  at  the  Westminster  Hospital.  The 
disease  had  for- a  long  while  resisted  erery 
mode  of  treatment  that  could  be  devised, 
but  had  finally  succumbed  to  a  very  sim« 
pie  remedy.  He  would  read  the  history 
of  the  case,  which  was  substantially  ac 
follows  :— 

Elizabeth  Hobson.  a  lady's  maid,  about 
16  years  of  age,  was  admitted  into  the 
Westminster' Hospital  on  the 29th  August, 
1837,  having  the  right  breast  enlarged,  and 
very  painful  to  the  touch.  Sbe  had  suf- 
fared  a  month  before  she  applied  for  ad- 
rice  ;  tlie  pain  and  swelling  bad  occurred 
suddenly.  She  was  a  tal],  exquisitely 
handsome  girl,  and  more  mature  than 
girls  of  her  age  usually  are;  she  was  of  a 
pale  but  clear  complexion ;  her  face  was 
so  perfectly  regular,  and  her  figure  so 
truly  symmetrical,  that  her  beauty  roight 
satisfy  the  imagination  of  a  Titian.  She 
menstraated  as  early  as  her  elerenth  year, 
and  the  catamenia  had  been  perfectly  regu. 
lar  erer  iince;  When  seen  by  Mr.  'Thom- 
son, the  left  breast  was  larger  than  natu^ 
ral,  and  flabby :  her  temperament  might 
be  considered  as  belonging  to  the  leueo- 
phlegmatic  class.  The  affected  breast,  on 
admission,  was  not  remarkably  enlarged, 
but  the  glands  in  the  aitilla  were  tumid* 
She  complained  of  acute  pain  running  up 
the  neck  of  the  same  side,  and  shrunK 
from  every  attempt  at  touching  the  part. 
Her  appetite  was  indifferent,  and  she  per« 
spired  profusely  upon  the  least  exertion. 
Iodine  in  all  its  forms,  both  locally  and 
internally,  was  first  tried  without  effect. 
The  pain  grew  worse,  and  the  breast  in. 
creased  i n  size.  Leeches  were  now  applied 
every  alternate  morning,  with  anodyne  fo- 
mentations, but  no  beneflt  accrued.  A 
plaster  of  opium  and  strong  mercurial  oint- 
ment was  placed  over  the  surface  of  the 
mamma,  and  a  sixth  of  a  grain  of  extract 
of  belladonna  given  in  the  form  of  pill 
three  times  a  day ;  cubebs  <dso  was  admi- 
nistered. These  remedies  being  useless, 
all  the  formnls^  of  iron  were  reeorted  to. 
Pursuant  to  Uie  suggestion  of  one  of  the 
physioians,  a  drhdght  containing  half  a 
drachm  of  tincture  of  cantharides,  and  an 
eousJ  quantity  of  spirit  of  turpentine,  wa» 
administered  thrice  a  day.    After  these. 
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aztmet  of;  belladoDiift  as  a  cataplaftin, 
hyoscyamus,  bydrooyaoio  acid  as  a  lotion, 
eztiact  of  oonium,  morphia  iDteroall v  and 
externally,  and  two  Issues  made  wHb  the 
potassa  fasa  and  soft  soap,  were-  all  sue- 
oessively  employed  in  Tain.  The  breast 
gradnally  increased  in  size,  and  became 
more  and  mors  painfal.  A(Ut  six  months' 
treatment  she  retorped  home,  ha?ing  ex- 
perienced no  relief  whatsoerer.  She  then 
applied  to  two  private  surgeons,  who 
proved  equally  unsuccessful  with  the  pnb- 
lie  ones. 

After  a  whole  year's  sufferingf,  she  was 
again  admitted  into  the  Westminster  Hos. 
pital,  on  the  28th  August  ult  She  was 
now  somewhat  emaciated :  her  face  was 
haggard,  and  expressive  of  anguish ;  her 
appetite  was  null,  and  her  strength  had 
gone*  The  right  breast  was  three  times 
as  lai^  as  the  other,  and  excessively  sen- 
sitive all  over  its  surface.  A  change  of 
structure  was  perceptible  in  the  mamma; 
it  was  large  and  unresisting.  A  large  issue 
was  now  made  on  the  inner  side  of  the 
deltoid.  The  tincture  oflyttawas  tried 
once  more,  and  the  muriate  of  morphia 
exhibited  every  night,  but  no  result  pro. 
duced ;  then  the  infusion  of  gentian  with 
earbonate  of  soda;  afterwards,  extract 
of  belladonna;  lastly,  carbonate  of  iron, 
IB  large  doses,  but  not  the  slightest  benefit 
was  obtained. 

At  this  time  a  consultation  was  held  by 
all  the  medical  men  of  the  establishment, 
and  it  was  resolved  that  a  seton  should  be 
passed  down  to  the  gland  itself,  and 
all  medicine  abstained  from.  Even  the 
morphia  was  discontinued.  Two  days 
after  the  introduction  of  the  seton,  the 
pain  in  the  breast  had  diminished,  and  as 
soon  as  suppuration  was  established,  the 
girl  gradual Iv  improved  day  bv  day.  In 
a  fortnight  the  breast  was  very  little  larger 
than  the  other,  and  the  pain  had  totally 
eeaaed.  Her  countenance  had  loet  its 
painful  expression.  She  is  now  cheerful, 
has  a  good  appetite,  sleeps  soundly,  and 
says  she  feels  as  well  as  ever  she  did  in 
her  life.  The  glands  in  the  axilla  are 
scarcely  to  be  felt. 

Hr.  Thomson  stated  that  he  did  not 
mean  to  recommend  the  seton  in  all  cases 
of  irritable  breast,  for  he  had  met  with  in- 
stances  in  which  setons  had  been  found 
injurious ;  it  appeared  to  him  that  by  a 
careful  study  of  these  cases,  criteria  might 
be  discovered  that  would  lead  to  a  carefhl 
classificatibn  of  them  in  regard  to  the  re- 
medies that  should  be  selected. 

Dr.  Johnson  inquired  whether  there  was 
any  remission  or  intermission  in  the  pains. 
It  appearsd  to  him  that  the  case  related 
by  Mr.  Thomson  was  a  well  marked  in- 


stance of  hypertrophy  of  thebreast, com- 
btncd  with  neuralgia,  and  it  was  such  a 
case  as  would  always  be  relieved  by  stittiog' 
up  suppuration  by  means  of  a  seton. 

Mr.  Thomson  stated  there  was  no  perio- 
dicity in  the  pains.  Mr.  9ireeter  said  he' 
had  known  two  instance^  in  which  men- 
straation  had  commenced  at  the  age  of 
nine  years;  but  in  these  there  was  nocom* 
plete  development  of  the  adult  characte- 
ristics. He  thought  it  might  be  considered  ' 
a  rule  that  precocious  menstruation  was 
attended  by  an  imperfect  derelopment  of 
some  of  the  sexual  origans. 

l>r.  Chowne  thought  that  in  precocious 
cases  the  ovaries  were  alwa.Ts  fully  de- 
veloped, though  the  uterus  might  not. 

Mr.  Thomson  said  that  Dobson  was  in 
all  respects  a  perfectly  formed  woman.  She 
had  no  disease,  but  the  local  one  he  had 
described. 

A  gentleman  from  St.  George's  Hos- 
pital had  seen  in  that  institution  a  ease  of 
simple  hypertrophy  of  both  mamm^p,  with- 
out  neuralgia,  wliich  had  been  removed 
in  two  months  by  the  employment  of  the 
liquor  potassas,  in  full  doses.  The  use  of 
this  remedy  had  not  produced  any  general 
emaciation. 

Mr.  Chinnock  mentioned  the  case  of  an 
eminent  actress,  whose  breast  had  been 
hurt  by  Mr.  Macready,  in  one  of  his  tragic 
efforts.  She  had  been  relieved  perfectly 
by  an  issue  in  the  arm. 

Mr,  Thomson,  in  answer  to  a  question 
firom  the  chair,  said,  that  this  woman's 
bowels  bad  been  kept  regular.  A  long 
discussion  now  ensued  as  to  the  validity 
of  the  principle  suggested  by  Mr.  Streetef, 
that  precocious  menstruation  was  attended 
with  imperfect  development,  and  the  ge- 
neral  impression  of  the  meeting  was,  that 
this  peculiarity  was  accompanied  almost 
without  an  exception  with  a  precocious 
development  of  the  sexoul  organs. 

A  gentleman  stated,  in  conversation, 
that  Dobson,  whilst  in  the  hospital,  had 
been  subjected  by  Dr.  Edward  Hanson  to 
the  mesmeric  process.  The  Doctor  mani- 
pulated in  the  orthodox  way,  recommen. 
ded  by  Baron  Dopotet,  and  said  he  viras 
determined  to  send  her  to  sleep  ;  but  after 
various  attempts  on  several  days  he  totally 
failed.  The  girl  said  that  it  produced  gid- 
diness, and  a  little  nausea.  It  was  said 
that  this  patient  was  very  intelligent ;  and 
the  circumstance  of  her  thus  successfully 
resisting'  the  would-be  magician,  proves 
that  she  had  not  only  good  sense,  but 
honesty. 

The  president  having  annonnced  thtit 
the  clock  had  told  ten,  the  meeting  ad- 
journed. 

Inroa. 
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ErfoUatianrfthi  Bonn  oftht  Cranium, 

Jams 8  Rtan,  aet.  32,  a  native  of  Tippe- 
ruY,  admitted  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Lynn* 
aad  aoflvdag  from  the  scqnela  of  svphilisw 
At  the  age  of  18  he  eniisted  into  the  10th 
regiineDt  of  foot,  and  wai  0ent  out  to 
Corfa,  where  be  became  the  subject  of  htet. 
Qe  reported  himself  to  the  surgeon,  and 
luaring  been  mercurialized  to  the  extent  of 
producing  ptyalitm,  he  got  apparently 
welly  and  returned  to  duty.  He  remaiued 
free  from  symptoms  during  four  years. 
After  this  lapse  of  time,  he  perceited  a 
swelling  upon  the  point  of  his  nose ;  this 
eontinued  for  six  months,  when  ulceration 
took  place.  The  oxymuriate  of  mercury 
was  now  exhibited,  and  ptyalism  was  con- 
sequently produced.  The  ulceration  was 
healed,  and  the  man  again  discharged  as 
enred.  Having  been  a  month  on  doty, 
the  swelling  returned ;  the  ulceration  be- 
came worse  than  ever,  and  he  was  kept 
under  the  influence  of  mercury  for  ibur* 
teen  months,  after  which  the  ulceration 
ceased,  but  severe  pains  in  the  nasal  bones 
occurriDg,  the  mercurial  treatment  was  re- 
somed,  the  septum  nariom  slongbed,  t^e 
turbinated  bones  and  nasal  portions  of  the 
soperior  maxillary  bones  exfoliated,  and 
the  bridge  of  the  nose  sunk.  Three  years 
ago  he  was  dischaiged  unfit  for  service^ 
and  ms  sent  home  to  England.  Since 
his  discharge  he  has  had  severe  aches  in 
the  arms,  legu,  and  head,  unfitting  him 
for  every  kind  of  work.  About  a  year 
after  his  return  to  England,  an  inflamma- 
tory tumor  made  its  appearance  upon  the 
upper  part  of  the  scalp.  This  was  opened, 
and  a  copious  purulent  discharge  flowed 
from  it.  The  wound  ulcerated,  and  the 
mischief  extended  on  all  sides ;  and  upon 
his  admission  into  the  hospital  on  the  dOth 
of  July,  an  extensive  caries  of  the  cranium 
was  discovered. 

Aug.  ldth.«>Since  his  admission  he  has 
bad  good  diet,  he  has  taken  large  doses  of 
sarsapariUa  daily,  and  doses  of  pure  iodine, 
combined  with  the  hydriodate  of  pota&sa, 
in  distilled  water.  The  dead  bone  is  now 
well  defined,  but  firmly  fixed.  There  it  a 
copious  discbarge  of  pretty  good  nus,  and 
the  edges  of  the  ulcer  are  inverted. 

25th. — ^The  carious  hone  is  much  loosen- 
ed from  its  attachment,  and  is  of  a  dark, 
almost  black  colour;  its  width  is  about 
two  inches^  and  its  length  three.  Mr. 
Lynn  made  a  crucial  incision  i^  the  in- 
teguments,  which  he  raised  upward  from 
the  bone,  and  with  a  strong  pair  of  forceps 
extractel  the  dead  lamina.  This  con- 
sisted of  both  tables,  and  included  a  por- 
tion of  caeb  parietal  bone,  as  was  evident 


fcMn  the  sagittnl  sature.  The  dura  mater 
underneath  presented  a  granulatory  «nr- 
faee,  and  the  pulsation  of  the  brain  wan 
distinctly  visible;  a  smell  artery  of  the 
sealp  was  divided  by  Mr.  Lyon,  in  the 
preparatory  incision,  but  occasioned  no 
inconvenience. 

28th.— Two  »maU  pieces  of  bone  have 
come  away  whilst  be  was  dressing  the 
wound  yesterday.  These  are  like  tlie  larger 
exfoliation,  verj  porous  throughout,  and 
jagged  at  their  edges.  He  had  good  health 
until  he  entered  the  army;  but  since  he 
was  first  affected  with  sypbvlis  he  has 
been  ailing,  and  he  has  now  large  nodes 
upon  both  shins.  He  has  had  no  licbenous 
eruption  on  the  skin,  nor  bus  he  had  any 
other  sore  throat  than  a  common  quinsey. 

Sept.  7th.— Mr.  Lynn  has  continued, 
without  interruption,  the  line  of  treaUnent 
already  described,  as  regards  both  diet  and 
medicme.  The  patient's  general  health 
has  very  much  improved,  the  rheumatic 
pains  have  already  entirely  disappeared, 
and  the  ulceration  in  the  scalp  has  taken 
a  very  healthy  appearance. 

28th.— The  patient  has  arown  stout, 
his  pains  have  ceased  altogetuer,,  the  ulcer 
is  rapidly  contracting  and  cicatrizing,  but 
there  has  no  disposition  of  bone  taken 
place  in  the  chasm  of  the  calvarium. 

Oct  10th.— The  patient  is  quite  well  in 
health,  the  wound  in  the  scalp  is  nearly 
closed,  but  there  is  no  restitution  of  bone. 
His  appetite  and  strength  are  perfectly 
restored.  He  is  consequently  made  an 
out-patient.  The  pnlstftion  of  the  brain 
is  still  observable  threngh  the  scalp. 

SINGULAR  INQUEST. 


To  ike  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette, 

Sib, 
Pbuhaps  the  following  statement  of  an 
inquest,  held  sixty  boors  after  death,  may 
be  interesting  to  your  nnmerous  readers; 
if  so,  it  is  very  much  at  your  service. 
I  am,  sir. 
Your  obedient  servant, 

F.  FOWKES. 
1,  Berktlty  Sqaart, 
Not.  7,  1888. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  I7th  Octo- 
ber last  I  was  called  up  to  see  Edward 
Farrar,  a  "  help?r*'  in  the  Russian  Ambas- 
sador's stables,  who  I  was  told  was  venr  ill» 
but  on  my  arrival  I  found  him  ouite  dead. 
It  appeared  he  had  not  been  well  for  some 
time,  complaining  of  shortness  of  breath, 
for  which  be  had  been  attended  by  a  shoe- 
maker of  the  name  of  Lincoln,  who  had 
sent  him  a  mixture  and  powderai,  the 
fecmer  apparently  containing  Spt  iEth. 
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Nit ;  tbe  latter,  Antim.  Oxyiulph.  and 
Calomd.  I  was  not  snmmoned  to  attend 
the  iqqnefit,  but  was  asked  if  I  would  be 
good  enough  not  to  leave  borne,  in '  case 
my  eridence  should  be  required.  On  my 
being  called,  I  found  the  jnry  anything 
but  a  "  respectable"  one.  T#o  were  ser- 
Tants  out  of  place,  another  was  a  servant 
who  lived  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  cuio- 
tber  a  person  belonging  to  the  work- 
bouse;  in  fact,  any  idlers  who  hap- 
pened to  be  in  the  public  house  when 
the  inquest  wias  held,  were  sworn  in 
as  jurors  to  make  up  a  sufficient 
number.  Of  course,  Lincoln  was  too  wise 
to  make  bis  appearance,  but  he  sent  some 
of  his  friends  *<  to  watch  the  proceedings.*' ' 
One,  I  think,  had  the  good  fortune  to  be- 
come  one  of  the  jury ;  another  spoke  when 
he  thought  he  could  benefit  his  firiend,  for 
which  he  was  gently  reprimanded.  The' 
coroner,  too, seemed  anxious  to  get  him' 
out  of  the  scrape,  and  told  the  jury  that  it 
was  not  contrary  to  law  for  an  unqualified 
person  to  prescribe  medicine.  This  was 
quite  unnecessary,  for  the  jury  were  snffi. 
ciently  friendly  to, quacks;  and,  after  a 
short  conisultation,  in  which  doctors  were 
abused  for  their  ignorance  of  their  pro- 
fession, they  agreed  to  a  verdict  of  **  Died 
by  tbe  visitation  of  God." 
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LECTURES    ON    SURGERY, 

OBLIVBKBD  AT  iT.  THOMAVb 
BOflPlTAt, 

Bt  the   late  Mb.  Clink; 
With  Notes, 


[These  lectures  were  written  by  Br. 
Wilkinson  when  attending  Mr.  Cline's 
lectares,  in  the  years  1787-88-89. 

Exiraet  of  a  letter  from  Dr,  Wilkinson^  dated 
Feb.  6, 1838:—"  They  (these  lectures)  are 
th9  resalts  of  six  coarses  of  lectures  I  at- 
tended at  St.  Thomas's,  in  1787,  1788,  and 
1789  >  and  I  am  in  hopes  I  did  not  omit 
Bny  interesting  part  of  Mr.  Cline's  valua^ 
ble  observations.  The  one  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  giving  yon  is  the  repeatedly 
corrected  copy."} 

Lbcturs  Till. 

LUhotamy, — Causes  of  Urinary  Ca/cuK.— > 
Sttun£ng, — Different  Modes  rf  operating 
far  SUme. —  Various  Itutruments  employed. 
— Operation  on  Women, 

Uthotomyj  S^e, — Calculi  are  found  in 
Tarions  parts  of  the  body;  sometimes  in 
the  ducts  of  the  salivary  glands,  sometimes 
in  ihe-ptmereatie  duct,  very  often  ip  the  gall 
bladder  and  biliary  ducts,  and  more  parti- 
cularly throughout  the  whole  urinary  eanaU 
-Wberever  there  is  mucus  secreted  on  an 
Internal  surface,  calculi  seem  occasionally 
to  be  formed,  abd  in  that  mucus  to  be  oc* 
casionally  collected,  particle  by  panicle, 
till  it  forms  a  large  solid  substance :  this 
happens  not  unfrequently  in  the  alimen- 
tary canaU  more  especially  in  horses, 
where  the  formation  of  calculi  is  very  fre- 
qaent.  I  bare  one  taken  from  the  sto- 
mach of  a  horse:  its  nucleus  was  a  large 

^2.— XXIII. 


crooked  nail.    The  nuclei  are  different- 
very  various — sometimes  a  bit  of  straw. 
We  find  not  unfrequently  a  calculus  in 
the  alimentary  canal,  the  middle  of  which 
is  a  ball  of  hair,  as  in  calves,  probably 
from   licking  themselves  when  they  are 
shedding  their  coat.    These  calculi  in  the 
alimentary  canal  of  horses  are  sometimes 
of  an  extraordinary  size.     We  shall  con- 
fine ourselves  at  present  to  those  situated 
in  the  uriuary  canal,  which  are  frequently 
met  with  in  the  kidneys,  sometimes  in  the 
tubuliurinarii,and  within  the  pelvis  and 
its  processes;   in  the  infundibulum  very 
freq uen lly.    Sometimes  calculi  are  formed 
in  this  part  of  such  size  as  tp  fill  up  the 
pelvis  and  infundibulum  ;  hence  a  calculus 
taken  out  of  the  kidney  sometimes  cor- 
responds with  the  form  of  the  part.    Cal- 
culi found  within  the  kidney  are  often 
black  on    the  outer  surface.    I   believe, 
from  the  irritation  they  prodnee,  some  de- 
gree  of  inflammation  takes    place,  and 
some  mucus  is  discharged  on  tnefsurface 
of  the  stone,  which  gives  it  a  blackish  ap- 
pearance.    These,  when  small,  are  every 
now  and  then  passing  down  through  the 
ureter,  while  in  the  kidneys  the^  gene- 
rally produce  very  little  pain ;  but  in  their 
passage  through  the  ureters  the  pain  they 
produce  is  extremely  great ;  the  testis  on 
that  side  is  drawn  up  high,  and  the  scro- 
tum   contracted,  and   toe   paroxysm    is 
usually  attended  with  sickness  and  vomit- 
ing, and  very  often  with  a  disdiarge  of 
bloody  urine.    These  symptoms  constan  tly 
attend  the' passage  of  a  calculus  through 
the  ureters.    When  it  gets  into  the  blad- 
der, the   patient  is    somewhat  relieved ; 
when  small,  it  sometimes  gets  iutu  the 
bladder,  and  is  discharged  with  the  urine; 
but  they  sometimes  remain  in  the  urethra, 
and  become  gradually  increased  in  size. 
,W^.hen  retained  for  a  length  of  time  in  the  ' 
bladder,  they  gradually  increase,  by  attract- 
ing more  particles  of  the  same  matter, 
which  is  formed  on  the  surface,  till  they 
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are  sometimes  of  considerable  size.  When 
in  the  nrinary  bladder,  and  very  large, 
thejr  [>artake  in  Kome  degree  of  the  form 
of  the  part,  and  are  generally  flattened 
and  pyramidal.  Here  is  a  cast  of  one 
extracted  by  Mr.  Cowell,  surgeon  of  St. 
Thomas's,  %\eigh!ng  13  ounces.  When 
small,  they  are  various  in  their  form,  also 
in  their  surface;  some  smooth,  others  ir- 
regular; sometimes  so  much  as  to  put  on 
the  appearance  of  a  mulberry.  Those 
which  are  irregular  exteniaily  are  gene- 
rally  more  compact  in  their  substance 
than  others.  Sometimes  there  are  small 
spiculi  projecting  I'rom  every  part  of  the 
Bton«.  The  formation  of  calculi  is,  I  be- 
lieve, by  a  process  similar  to  crystalliza- 
tion, 'rhe  crystals  are  generally  opaque, 
but  in  one  instance  I  have  seen  them 
transparent.  The  calculi  that  can  pass 
through  the  urethra  of  the  male  are  of  a 
▼ery  small  size,  but  sometimes  much 
larger  pass  through  the  meatus  urinarius 
of  the  female.  The  colour  of  calculi  is 
also  very  various,  both  in  their  external 
and  internal  surface.  Those  calculi  situ- 
nted  in  the  urethra,  if  they  become  large 
in  size,  are  always  verjr  oblong,  and  if 
they  chunce  to  be  situated  in  that  part  of 
the'membnine  of  the  urethra  where  there 
is  the  curve,  they  take  on  a  proportional 
curve.  The  colour  of  these  calculi  varies 
considerably,  sometimes  being  white  ex- 
ternally, at  others  reddish.  These  stones, 
when  cut  through,  are  composed  of  a 
number  of  strata,  one  over  the  other,  in 
numerous  layers,  from  the  centre  to  the 
circumference,  which  vary  a  little  from 
each  other  in  their  texture.  When  large, 
they  vary  from  the  circular  direction, 
adapting  themselves  to  the  bladder.  The 
form  and  consistence  of  the  strata  differ 
very  much. 

Any  extraneons  body  getting  into  the 
nrinary  cnnal  will  form  the  nucleus  of  a 
stone.  I  have  seen  a  needle  in  the  centre 
— sometimes  a  piece  of  bougie,  or  a  small 
coa&^ulnm  of  blood,  or  a  small  calculus 
pass'ng  from  the  kidney  into  the  blad^ler, 
and  remaining  there  for  a  long  time.  Here 
is  an  instance  of  one  which  weighed  10 
ounces,  of  which  the  centre  alone  ap)>eared 
to  be  originally  formed  in  the  infundibn- 
lum.  I  have  seen  an  instance  of  two  bits  of 
sticks  forming  the  nuclei  of  two  calculi 
situated  in  the  urethra,  which  have  de- 
pressions and  risings  corresponding  with 
each  other.  This  man  had  strictures  in 
the  urethra,  for  which  be  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  using  bougies,  which  being  with- 
out, he  made  use  of  a  bit  of  stick  for  the 
same  purpose,  which  broke  off"  in  the 
urethra.  Here  is  a  stone  which  Mr.  Girle 
extracted,  having  a  yellow  substance  in 
the  centre,  and  a  chalk  like  appearance 
externally,  which  he  supposes  arose  from 


taking  medicines  Internally  for  dissolving 
the  stone:  be  believed  that  the  lixivium 
has  this  effect.  Though  it  does  not  dis- 
solve the  stone,  yet  it  makes  the  surface 
softer  externally,  and  relieves  the  symp- 
toms. We  sotnetimes  find  considerable 
variations  in  the  appeanmce  of  the  calculi, 
some  of  the  strata  differing  very  consi- 
derably from  others,  great  changes  having 
taken  place  during  their  formation.  This 
might  arise  from  particular  diet  or  medi- 
cine taken  at  the  time.  Here  is  a  very 
curious  calculus  of  three  colours ;  the  cen- 
tral one  reddish,  with  a  number  of  small 
star-like  spiral  projections  around  it ; 
then  another  of-  a  greenish  colour  sur- 
rounding that;  and  immediately  around 
it  a  much  larger  substance,  quite  white. 
Here  is  another  instance  of  a  large  stone 
taken  out  of  the  bladder  of  a  dead  subject, 
with  a  mulberry  calculus  in  the  centre. 

Calculi  also  very  frequently  vary  in  their 
nnmber :  though  generally  but  one,  we 
have  sometimes  several.  It  has  been  ob- 
served, that  you  may  generally  know, 
when  you  have  extracted  a  stone,  from  its 
appearance,  whether  there  are  any  more. 
When  smooth,  it  has  been  attributed  to 
there  being  more  than  one  in  the  bladder, 
from  the  surfaces  rubbing  against  one 
another.  It  is  so  in  general,  but  not  al- 
ways; for  where  calculi  are  of  a  very  firm 
texture,  there  is  often  no  external  appear- 
anceof  an^  other  being  contained,  of  which 
Mr.  Warner  has  given  an  instance,  where 
four  calculi,  taken  out  of  a  patient,  wereali 
of  them  irregular  on  their  surface.  I  have 
extracted  seven ;  but  the  most  extraordi- 
nary instance  was  in  a  patient  of  Mr. 
Samuel  Sharpens  (Lawrence  Welch),  of 
Guy's  Hospital, from  whom  were  extracted 
214  flakes  or  pieces  of  stone.  Their  che- 
mical analysis  is  nut  yet  determined ;  how- 
ever, it  is.  evident  that  calculi  are  not  all 
similar. 

Causei  of  Calculous  Concretiojis, — There  is 
one  very  common  canse— that  of  extra- 
neous substances  being  situated  in  the 
urinary  canal.  If  they  remain  there  any 
length  of  time,  get  there  how  they  will, 
calculuus  matter  will  form  round  them. 
This  may  ha))pen  in  a  variety  of  ways,  as 
where  the  patient  has  any  diseased  state 
of  partsr  as  separation  of  a  small  quantity 
of  blood,  forming  a  coagulum  or  a  little 
nucleus.  But  there  seems  a  disposition  in 
the  kidneys  of  some  persons  to  form  cal- 
culi, which  is  evident  in  those  who  have 
nephritic  complaints  for  a  great  length  of 
time,  who  are  continually  voiding  small 
particles  of  sand,  which,  if  they  were  to 
remain  any  length  of  time,  would  form 
calculi.  A  diseased  state  of  the  kidney, 
or  peculiarity  of  action  in  that  part,  sub- 
jects many  patients  to  the  stone.  How- 
ever, in  many  instances  it  is  an  accidental 
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circtimfltance,  and  not  from  any  diseased 
disposition,  as  shewn  by  people  who  have 
had  the  stone,  which,  being  removed,  they 
hare  had  no  return  of  the  complaint. 
Some  hare  supposed  (hat  the  diet  of  the 
patient  might  contribute  to  this — the 
water,  or  particular  food  they  lived  on. 
Hard  water  has  been  supposed  to  produce 
this;  but  lam  incliued  to  think  it  will 
not  at  all  contribute  to  it,  unless  there  is 
some  diseased  action  in  the  part,  for  water 
or  any  other  substance  taken  into  the  sto- 
mach nndeigoes  great  changes  from  a^^si- 
milation ;  likewise  in  every  thing  we  eat 
there  is  the  same  earthy  substance,  which 
would  be  equally  liable  to  produce  calculi. 
This  earthy  matter  is  contained  in  the 
mncns  and  urine  of  all  persons  in  some 
quantity,  and  it  is  only  from  some  acci- 
dental circumstance  that  it  is  formed 
into  calculi.  It  is  dissolved  in  con- 
seqnence  of  the  vvarmth  of  animal 
heat,  but  in  becoming  cold  is  separated. 
Various  medicines  have  been  tried  to  dis- 
solve the  stone,  but  hitherto  none  have 
been  found  to  have  this  effect  within  the 
body.  Calculi  are  dissolved  in  various 
ways,  but  a  medicine  taken  by  the  month 
undergoes  such  variety  of  changes  that  it 
is  very  improbable  tijat  it  should  ever  re- 
tain its  solvent  power.  The  medicine 
which  is  given  may  alter  the  fresh  deposit. 
bttt  not  that  which  was  originally  formea 
there.  The  relief  of  pain  from  taking  the 
lixivium  is  in  consequence  of  the  external 
sarface  being  softened;  hence  giving  less 
pain  when  the  bladder  contracts  upon  it. 
(Its  use  tends  to  destroy  the  mucous  mem- 
brane.) This  I  had  an  opuortunitv  of  ob- 
serving in  a  boy,^  who  had  long  taiken  the 
lixivium.  On  the  instrument  being  in- 
troduced, it  was  thought  he  had  no  stone 
at  all,  for  it  did  not  give  that  vibrating 
shock  which  is  common.  The  most  pro- 
bable  way  of  dissolving  the  stone  would 
be  by  injecting  fluids  by  the  urethra, 
which  should  be  so  mild  as  not  to  affect 
the  urethra  or  bladder;  but  this  would  be 
with  difficulty  effected  in  a  stone  patient, 
on  account  of  the  irritability  of  the  blad- 
der.  However,  it  is  proper  experi- 
ments should  be  persevered  in  with  re- 
spect to  solvents  for  the  stone,  as  such  a 
discovery  would  be  a  great  acquisition. 

The  iymptomt  of  the  stone  are  very  strong- 
ly marked,  so  as  to  point  out  the  disefise. 
The  patient  has  frequently  calls  to 
make  water,  which  passes  on  in  a  full 
stream,  but  often  becomes  suddenly  stop- 
ped  while  passing,  and  this  before  the  pa- 
tient has  entirely  emptied  the  bladder, 
shewing  that  it  has  been  stopped  by  some 
extraneons  body  getting  to  the  orifice  of 
the  urethra,  varying  its  position  by  the 
discharge  of  urine,  which  is  always  at- 
tended with  a  deal  of  pain,  and  gives  a 


smarting  sensation  at  the  end  of  the  penis. 
Stone  patients,  therefore,  particularly 
children,  from  the  great  pain  in  that  part, 
are  very  apt  to  take  hold  of  the  end  of  the 
penis  and  squeeze  it  very  forcibly,  which 
gives  them  temporary  relief :, this  causes 
the  prepuce  to  be  elongated,  projecting  a 
great  way  from  the  glaos,  so  that  there  is 
some  difficulty  in  coming  at  the  glans 
for  pai^sing  an  instrument ;  also  any  con- 
siderable motion  of  the  body,  when  the 
stone  is  large,  is  irritating  to  the  surface 
of  the  bladder,  causing  immediately  an 
inclination  to  void  the  urine,  so  that 
stone  patients  are  incapable  of  riding  in 
a  carriage  or  oji  horse-back;  however, 
this  is  not  always  the  case,  for  I 
have  known  some  capable  of  this,  but 
in  such  the  surface  of  the  stone  has  been 
smooth.  The  considerable  irritation  which 
the  stone  produces  prevents  patients  from 
getting  any  rest,  so  that  they  are  frequently 
disturbed  during  the  night  in  order 
to  make  water,  and  perhaps  void  no  more 
than  J^s.,  thus  being  wakened  every  hour 
or  half  boor;  and  when  the  patient  has 
voided  his  urine,  the  bladder  still  con- 
tracts, and  produces  great  pain :  if  this 
continues  long,  the  bladder  becomes  so 
irritable  that  the  patient  suffers  considera- 
ble pain  for  a  length  of  time.  The  man- 
ner in  which  stone  patients  void  their 
urine  is  rather  remarkable,  if  attended  to. 
They  generally  place  themselves  in  a  par- 
ticular  situation,  with  their  knees  sepa- 
rated far  apart,  and  moderately  bent,  their 
trunk  stooping  forward,  generally  sup. 
porting  themselves  with  one  hand :  from 
this  position  in  which  they  place  them- 
selves they  appear  to  me  to  relax  all  the 
parts  as  much  as  they  can.  However,  we 
cannot  certainlv  pronounce  from  these 
symptoms  that  the  person  has  the  stone, 
for  there  are  some  diseases  with  symptoms 
so  similar,  that  it  Is  uncertain  till  we 
sound  the  patient  Of  these,  we  have  the 
diseased  prostate,  which,  when  consi- 
derably enlarged,  produces  painful  sensa- 
tions about  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  veiy 
much  increased  on  the  motion  of  the  body, 
and  fVequently  stoppage  of  urine  from  the 
alteration  of  the  urethra  at  that  part; 
also  sometimes  from  a  very  irritable  state 
of  the  surface  of  the  bladder  when  patients 
are  incapable  of  retaining  their  urine  long, 
An  ulcerated  inner  membrane  of  the 
bladder  or  polypi  may  produce  symp- 
toms of  stone.  Strictures  in  the  urethra, 
while  they  are  forming,  will  produce 
symptoms  similar  to  the  stone,  but  this 
may  be  distinguished  in  some  degree  by 
the  smallness  of  the  stream  in  which  the 
urine  passes. 

In  searching,  we  are  liable  to  some  de- 
ceptions.  When  the  instrument  is  passed 
into  the  bladder,  if  the  iwsistance  of  that 
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or^an  is  great,  it  gifes  a  firm  irregular 
resistonce  to  the  stafT,  which  feels  a  good 
deal  like  the  stone;  however,  they  who 
are  much  u^ed  to  searching  patients 
can  distinfi^uish  this  feel  from  the  hard 
stroke  excited  by  the  calculus.  Also,  if 
there  should  he  any  sand  situated  in  the 
urethra  near  the  bladder,  that  will  cause 
a  sensation  by  the  medium  of  the  instru* 
ment,  similar  to  that  of  the  stone. 

Sometimes  within  the  ducts  of  the  pros- 
tate gland  small  earthy  matter  is  col- 
lected, giving  the  same  sensation  as  rub- 
bing the  stone;  bnt,  in  general,  a  stroke 
against  a  calculus  produces  so  strong  a 
vibratory  Teel,  and  so  distinct  a  sound, 
that  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  this  )M>int. 
l¥hen  it  has  been  ascertained,  the  next 
consideration  is  the  operation, 

I'his  may  be  done  in  either  sex  and  at 
all  ages  (formerly  it  was  ohjected  to  in 
very  old  and  very  young  subjects),  unless 
there  is  some  other  disease  which  makes 
it  objectionable,  as  where  there  is  a  dis- 
eased kidney,  or  stone  in  the  kidneys  or 
ureters:  while  the  patient  has  auy  ne- 
phritic comi  laints  it  is  improper,  as  pro- 
bably little  benefit  would  arise.  It  has 
al»o*been  objected  to  where  the  patient 
has  been  much  emaciated,  and  the  strength 
much  exhausted.  This  does  not  seem  to 
be  any  considerable  objection,  for  if  you 
remove  the  cause  of  this  reduction  in  the 
const!  tntion,  he  often  speedily  recovers. 
If  there  was  great  reason  to  believe,  from 
continued  pain  independent  of  the  fits  of 
the  stone,  and  considerable  discharge  of 
pus,  that  the  bladder  was  diseased,  little 
success  could  be  expected. 

The  operation  in  the  male  subject  has 
been  performed  in  various  ways, as  cutting 
on  the  giipe  by  introducing  two  fingers 
into  the  anu^,  and  pressing  the  stone  for- 
wards in  periweo,  and  cutting  upon  it, 
which  endangers  the  .division  of  the  ure- 
thra and  prostate.  This  is  particularly 
described  by  Celsus,  who  says  it  should 
not  be  performed  bnt  on  subjects  between 
the  ai^es  of  six  and  fifteen,  as  in  adults  the 
bladder  is  too  distant  to  reach  It  mu<«t 
appear  to  every  one  at  all  acquainted  with 
the  structure  of  this  part,  that  the  manner 
in  which  the  wound  is  made  would  be 
▼cry  unwcrtain,  and  much  unnecessary 
mischief  might  attend  this  mode  of  ope- 
rating. 

It  has  also  been  proposed  to  make  the 
incision  at  the  pubes,  which  is  a  very  ex- 
ceptionable method.  The  distension  of 
the  bladder  may  be  accomplished  in  two 
ways— either  by  injecting  it,  or  by  putting 
a  yvke  on  the  patient  some  hours  before 
the  operation  is  performed,  and  allowing 
the  urine  to  accumulate.  Injecting  it  is 
ofien  impracticable,  for  the  bladder  be- 
comes BO  thick,  aa  for  a  length  of  time  not 


to  be  distended  to  any  considerable  degree, 
being  so  thick  as  not  to  admit  of  it. 
In  the  thickened  bladder  which  often  at- 
tends stoue  patients  the  putting  on  the 
yoke  gives  intolerable  pain ;  and  also 
the  frequent  injuries  which  happen  on 
cutting  into  the  peritoneum,  and  the  em- 
barrassment which  has  often  arisen  in  ex- 
tracting the  stone,  has  quite  thrown  this 
mode  into  disrepute,  and  now  what  is 
called  the  lateral  operation  is  very  gene- 
rally  adhered  to.  This  is  done  by  cutting  the 
perineum  on  one  side,  and  then  extending 
the  incision  into  the  bladder.  It  has  been 
performed  with  some  little  variation  by  dif. 
ferent  surgeons,  and  lately  has  been  attended 
with  great  success.  Frcre  Jaques  first 
performed  the  operation  with  a  success 
which  was  very  much  magnified,  and  did 
prove  so  when  he  arrived  at  Paris.  His 
operation  was  performed  with  a  staff  with 
no  groove  in  it,  which  must  have  occa- 
sioned great  difficulty  in  getting  into  tho 
bladder.  A  good  deal  of  care  is  necessary 
in  getting  into  the  bladder,  to  avoid  wound- 
ing the  rectum. 

The  operator  is  most  conveniently  situ- 
ated opposite  the  patient.  The  staff  is  first 
introduced,  and  should  not  be  pressed  too 
near  the  abdomen,  as  that  would  draw  the 
point  out  of  the  bladder.  In  the  male,  the 
incision  should  be  made  in  perin^o,  of  a 

S roper  extent  to  have  a  command  of  the 
ladder,  beginning  opposite  the  inferior 
part  of  the  arch  of  the  pubes,  and  directed 
downwards  by  the  side  of  the  anus.  This 
lays  bare  the  accelerator  urinas,  through 
which  the  incision  should  be  carried.  The 
bnlb  of  the  penis  should  be  put  on  one 
side,  and  then  cut  upon  the  groove  of  the 
staff.  The  nail  of  the  index  finger  should 
be  kept  upon  the  opening,  until  the  beak 
of  the  gorget  is  introduced,  which  should 
be  done  standing  up ;  then  the  gorget  di. 
vides  the  prostate  laterally,  giving  room 
for  the  introduction  of  the  forceps.  When 
the  stone  is  got  out,  we  should  feel  if  there 
be  another.  If  haemorrhage  from  the  inter, 
nal  pudendal  artery  occurs,  use  pressure 
with  the  finger  against  the  ischium,  which, 
if  insufficient,  try  a  ctmipress  of  lint. 
Some  preparation  is  necessary.  The  pa- 
tient  should  be  in  tolerable  health,  and 
take  a  purge  the  day  before,  to  empty  the 
bowels,  and  on  the  morning  before  the 
operation  a  clyster,  to  have  the  rectum 
perfectly  empty.  After  the  operation,  we 
should  DC  extremely  attentive  to  the  treat- 
ment of  the  patient,  to  prevent  inflamma- 
tion in  any  eonsiderable  degree.  After 
the  operation,  an  opiate  is  to  be  repeated 
for  two  or  three  nights.  If  colicky  sensa- 
tions, nausea,  vomiting,  quick  hard  pulse, 
&c.  arise,  venesection  and  evacuants  are  in- 
dicated. If  the  pulse  becomes  at  all  full  or 
hard,  bloodsbould  be  taken  according  to  the 
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strength  of  the  patient.  Also  costiveDess 
ibould  be  aToided  by  medicine  from  time 
to  time,  and  it  is  proper  to  foment  the  ab- 
domen, which  is  most  commonly  done  by 
Flor.  Chamomel.  put  in  flannel  bags,  and 
heated  by  a  warming-pan  from  time  to 
time:  this  will  be  more  convenient  than 
the  steam.  Once,  in  this  ho.spi(aI,  we 
used  to  put  the  patient.  In  warm  water  in 
a  bathing-tub :  this  was  found  inconve. 
nient  for  adults— it  required  snch  a  quan- 
tit?  of  water,  and  children  it  terrified. 
When  inflammation  has  taken  place,  and 
is  not  relieved  by  evacuants,  a  blifiter  may 
be  applied  to  the  region  of  the  pubes  with 
sometimes  very  good  effect,  by  keeping  up 
an  irritation.  If  the  wound  goes  on  well, 
in  a  few  days  the  urine  takes  its  proper 
channel;  but  when  it  conies  earlier  by 
the  penis,  it  is  unfavourable ;  also  if  the 
cloths  are  not  frequently  moistened.  Sim- 
ple dressings  only  are  required. 

We  shall  next  consider  the  instntmentt 
necessary,  as  much  will  depend  upon  the 
construction  of  these.  They  should  be  of 
Tarious  sizes  and  shapes,  from  variety  of 
circomstances.  The  uund  to  search  pa- 
tients at  first  is  round,  without  a  groove, 
which  passes  with  rather  more  ea^e,  and  is 
not  quite  so  much  curved  as  a  staff.  After 
it  is  introduced,  by  moving  it  upward  and 
downward  it  inost  frequently  strikes 
against  the  calculus,  if  there  is  one.  But 
if  the  Madder  is  very  capacious,  and  the  * 
stone  small,  it  may  be  necessary  to  move 
it  from  side  to  side. 

The  staff  should  be  made  with  an  open 
groove,  pretty  large,  that  you  may  have 
good  command  of  it,  for  the  introcfuction 
of  the  other  instruments  necessary,  and 
more  bent  than  the  sound,  that  it  inay  ue 
prominent  in  perinao  ;  also  if  not  much 
bent  it  may  thrust  the  point  out  of  the 
bladder.  The  instrument  being  intro- 
duced, a  common  knife  is  necessary  to 
make  the  incision ;  next,  the  prostate  is  to 
be  divided  with  the  gorget — the  gorgtts 
formerly  nsed  were  blunt  on  both  shoul- 
ders, so  that  they  made  their  way  through 
by  tearing  the  prostate  asunder— a  lace- 
rated wound  must  be  attended  with  a 
great  deal  of  pain  to  the  patient,  and  diffi- 
culty to  the  surgeon,  and  as  the  laceration 
will  be  various  and  irregular,  it  will  often 
endanger  the  tearing  through  the  termina- 
tion of  the  vas  deferens.  Sir  Csesar  Haw- 
kins improved  the  gorget  by  making  a 
cutting  edge  on  one  side ;  this  is  intro- 
duced with  more  ease  to  the  patient  and 
snigeon  than  before,  and  less  mischief  to 
the  contiguous  parts,  but  this  on  some 
accounts  is  inconvenient,  because  it  docs 
not  make  the  incision  in  the  most  fa- 
vourable direction,  which  is  obliquely  up- 
wards.  Another  inconvenience  is — that 
the  opposite  shoulder  of  the  beak  being  a 
blunt  one,  causes  a  difficulty  of  introduc- 


tion. I  have  known  a  cutting  gorget  of 
this  kind  to  cut  one  side  of  the  prostate, 
and  tear  the  other ;  therefore  I  have  made 
some  improvement  to  obviate  the  diffi- 
culty, which  is,  having  the  beak  on  one 
side;  tliere  is  only  one  shoulder,  and  that 
shoulder  of  the  instrument  is  carried  di- 
rectly  outward,  with  a  straight  edge,  which 
is  very  easily  set,  and  may  be  made  as 
sharp  as  any  knife.  TLis  instrument  will 
cut  very  smoothly  through  the  prostate. 
In  an  adult  subject  the  breadth  of  this 
gorget  should  be  about  an  inch,  which 
will  completely  divide  the  prostate;  in 
very  small  subjects,  as  a  child,  about  half 
an  inch ;  in  the  intermediate,  about  thi*ee 
quarters  of  an  inch.  These  will  be  suffi- 
cient for  ever)  subject,  but  as  we  fre- 
quently have  occasitn  for  the  gorget  more 
than  once,   then  a  blunt  gorget  will  be 

aer,  when  there  is  no  occasion  for  a 
,  which  sometimes  hitches  against 
some  membranous  part,  causing  an  ob- 
struction to  its  introduction.  Stone  for- 
ceps  are  now  commonly  made  with  short 
blades  and  long  handles,  the  blades  mode, 
ratelybent;  the  handles  do  not  come  in 
contact  with  each  other,  and  the  inside  of 
the  blades  are  made  rough,  to  take  better 
hold  of  the  stone.  The  long  handles  and 
short  blades  are  attended  with  thi«  incon- 
venience, that  in  taking  hold  of  the  stone 
the  handles  are  much  more  separated  than 
the  blades,  which  makes  theextracti(»n  the 
more  difficult,  and  you  are  not  at  all  ap- 
prised of  the  force  you  are  making  use  of; 
also,  from  the  shortness  of  the  blades,  a 
larger  angle  is  lormed ;  therefore  it  is  with 
more  difficulty  drawn  out,  in  proportion 
to  the  separation.  Also  there  is  great  in- 
ctmvenience  from  their  action  while  in  the 
bladder:  by  thrusting  these  short  blades  in  to 
the  bladder,  every  time  you  open  ibeni, 
you  exert  more  force  against  the  sides  of 
the  bladder  than  you  are  aware  of,  for- 
cibly dilating  it  thus : — 


y 


^j 


To  prevent  this,  all  forceps  should  be  eon- 
stnicted  with  their  blades  and  handles  of 
the  same  length  ;  by  these  you  ascertain 
the  size  of  the  stone,  the  handles  and 
blades  being  equidistaut,  also  you  are  less 
liable  to  break  the  stone,  being  aware  of 
the  force  used,  it  being  the  same  at  each 
extremity,  whereby  there  is  no  more  pres- 
sure made  on  the  stone  than  on  the  han- 
dles, and  when  in  the  bladder  there  is  not 
so  much  dangerof  wounding  it.  The  size 
of  the  forceps  should  be  regulated  to  the 
size  of  the  patient,  as  ten,  eight,  or  six 
inches  long,  which  last  is  the  smallest  we 
ever  can  convenientlv  use.  The  size 
should  be  such  that  when  the  joint  of  the 
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forceps  is  introduced  into  the  bladder, 
they  ought  to  be  situated  under  the  arch 
of  the  pubes.  The  ci»n«:equence  of  the 
joint  being  either  bc-yoiid  the  arch,  or  not 
so  far  as  it,  is  an  ioipedimenL  to  opening 
the  forceps.  If  itW)  short,  it  is  sliding  out ; 
if  the  bladt  s  are  too  long,  they  are  press- 
ing n^alnbt  the  sides  of  the  pubes,  which 
thrusts  it  further  in.  After  the  forceps 
have  been  introduced,  we  extract  the 
stone.  If  a  stone  breaks  in  small  pieces, 
a  scoop  is  necessary.  There  is  a  groo?e  in 
the  scoop  for  the  purpose  of  passing  the 
forceps  upon  it  without  withdrawing  it: 
if  lodged  in  an  inconvenient  place,  that 
we  cannot  command  with  the  forceps,  the 
crotchet  is  very  useful.  We  hare  also  a 
finger  crotchet,  sometimes  found  useful  in 
the  same  way.  When  a  stone  is  very 
small,  it  may  fall  from  between  the  blades, 
when  a  pair  of  flat  blades  is  necessary. 
Sometimes  the  calculi  are  so  inconveniently 
placed,  that  a  pair  of  curved  forceps  are 
necessary  to  get  at  them. 

Kxtraclion  of  the  stone  from  toomen. — The 
bladder  in  females  is  more  capacious  than 
in  males,  they  having  a  larger  pelvis,  and 
being  in  the  habit  of  retaining  their  urine 
longer;  hence  the  stone  is  with  difficulty 
found,  though  the  symptoms  are  well 
marked,  the  same  as  in  males :  also  when 
they  are  horizontal,  a  part  of  the  bladder 
is  situated  below  the  meatus  urinarius  ; 
hence  it  is  necessary  to  pass  a  finger  per 
voftnam,  to  raise  it  up.  A  female  staff 
being  introduced,  it  only  remains  to  di- 
vide the  prostate  with  a  cutting  gorget, 
which  is  best  done  laterally  and  obliquely, 
downward,  thus  avoiding  the  crusclilo- 
ridis  and  vagina.  The  stone  is  with  diffi- 
culty extracted,  on  account  of  the  capa- 
ciousness of  the  bladder;  hence  the 
crotchet  is  preferable. 

No  dressings  are  necessary.  If  symp- 
toms of  inflammation  supervene, evacuants 
may  be  made  use  of. 

Some  say  a  blunt  gorget  is  preferable, 
as  they  retain  their  urine  sooner  and 
better  from  a  lacerated  wound.  1  never 
knew  an  instance  where  the  cutting 
gorget  was  used,  but  where  the  woman 
could  in  time  retain  her  urine. 


CLINICAL   LECTURE 
ON 

DISLOCATIONS  of  the  SHOULDER, 

AND  ON 

SLOUGHING  PHAGEDiENA, 

DeUvered  at  St.  Bartholomew's  Hosfiital, 

By  Wm.  Lawrence,  F.R.S,  Sec. 

Some   cases  of  dislocated  shoulder,  which 
have  lately  occurred  in  the  hospital,  deserve 


yonr  attention,  from  the  drcumstance  ef  tba 
bone  having  remained  displaced  for  some 
weeks  before  redaction  was  attempted ;  and 
they  afford  me  the  opportunity  of  offering 
you  a  few  observations  on  the  course  that 
ought  to  be  pursued  under  such  circum- 
stances. 

Cases  of  Unreduced  Vislocations  of  the  Shoulder » 
William  Richards,  a  sailor,  44  years  of 
age,  was  admitted  on  February  22,  having 
had  his  right  shoulder  dislocated  on  board 
ship  three  weeks  before.  He  was  of  spare 
habit,  and  not  robust.  No  attempt  at  re- 
duction had  been  made,  and  he  had  con- 
tinued to  perform  his  usual  duties  to  a 
considerable  extent.  The  nature  of  the  ac- 
cident was  rendered  immediately  evident  on 
uncovering  the  Umb,  by  the  unnatural  pro- 
jection of  the  acromion,  the  falling  in  of  the 
deltoid  muscle,  the  distance  at  which  the 
elbow  was  held  from  the  side,  and  the  un- 
usual direction  of  the  axis  of  the  humerus 
in  relation  to  the  trunk.  The  head  of  the 
humerus  could  be  felt  in  the  axilla;  and 
the  limb  was  found  longer  than  that  of  the 
opposite  side  by  half  or  three  quarters  of  an 
inch.  The  case  was  that  usually  called  dis- 
location into  the  axilla ;  in  which  the  head 
of  the  displaced  bone  lies  in  front  of  the 
glenoid  cavity,  and  a  little  below  its  level. 
Hie  limb  could  be  moved  freely,  and  the 
patient  employed  it  without  much  uneasi- 
ness, as  he  had  done  since  the  accident,  in 
underhand  motions.  The  circumstances  were 
altogether  so  fisvourable,  that  no  doubt  was 
entertained  of  accomplishing  the  replace- 
ment. Two  days  after  admission  he  was 
taken  into  the  operating  theatre,  that  the 
limb  might  be  subjected  to  methodical  ex- 
tension.  The  scapula  was  fixed  by  the  broad 
wadded  leather  band,  which  I  now  shew 
you,  of  which  the  middle  was  placed  in  the 
axilla,  and  the  two  ends,  having  been  carried 
obliquely  across  the  chest  and  back,  were 
fastened  by  the  cords  in  which  they  termi- 
nate to  an  upright  iron  bar,  a  little  above 
the  level  of  the  opposite  shoulder.  This 
wadded  leather  band,  furnished  with  rings 
for  the  application  of  pulleys,  was  firmly 
strapped  on  the  limb  just  above  the  elbow, 
and  the  pulleys  were  fastened  above  the  level 
of  the  chest,  so  as  to  extend,  not  horizon- 
tally, but  a  little  upwards.  The  points  of 
extension  and  counter-extension  were  exactly 
opposite  each  other.  When  the  apparatus 
had  been  fixed,  and  before  beginning  the 
extension,  between  twenty  and  thirty  ounces 
of  blood  were  taken  from  the  arm,  and  one 
grain  of  tartarized  antimony  was  admini- 
stered in  solution ;  five  other  similar  doses 
being  given  at  intervals  during  the  process. 
Extension,  first  in  a  moderate,  and  then  in 
a  gradually  increased  degree,  was  kept  up 
between  twenty  and  thirty  minutes,  with  the 
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effect  of  altering  the  position  of  tlie  bone, 
wUch  waa  bronglit  jnst  to  the  level  of  the 
glenoid  cavity,  but  without  entering  it.  The 
extension  was  suddenly  stopped^  the  head 
of  the  bone  being  drawn  at  the  same  time 
backwards  and  upwards,  while  the  elbow  waa 
carried  to  the  side.  The  shoulder  had  now 
regained  its  natural  outline,  and  the  reduc- 
tion seemed  complete.  The  patient  was  sent 
to  bed,  with  the  arm  confined  to  the  side  by 
a  broad  bandage  inclosing  the  limb  and  the 
trunk.  When  the  joint  was  carefully  ex- 
amined, at  the  end  of  three  days,  it  was  dear 
that  the  replacement  either  had  not  been  per- 
fect, or  th^  the  dislocation  had  been  **enewed. 
The  form  of  the  shoulder  was  improved,  and 
the  elbow  no  longer  projected  from  the  side, 
with  which  it  could  be  brought  into  close 
contact  without  difficulty  or  pain.  My  col- 
league, Mr.  Stanley,  agreed  with  me  in 
opinion  that  no  advantage  could  be  expected 
firom  renewed  extension,  to  which  the  patient 
at  once  stated  tliat  he  would  not  consent, 
being  satisfied  with  the  use  that  he  had  of 
the  limb,  and  suffering  no  pain  whatever. 
I  now  left  the  limb  at  liberty,  desiring  the 
patient  to  employ  it  freely.  He  left  the 
hospital  on  the  12th  of  March,  with  great 
improvement  in  the  motions  of  the  limb, 
which  were  nearly  perfect  except  in  the  di- 
rections upwards  and  backwards. 

Stephen  Bland,  37  years  of  age,  a  tall, 
muscular,  and  robust  wan,  was  admitted  on 
March  16,  f>r  a  dislocation  of  the  shoulder, 
which  bad  happened  a  mouth  previously. 
No  attempt  at  reduction  had  been  made,  the 
nature  of  the  injury  not  having  been  recog- 
nized. The  projection  of  the  acromion,'  and 
Uie  falling  in  of  the  deltoid,  were  less  con- 
spicuous than  in  the  preceding  case,  in  con- 
aequenoe  of  the  patient  being  much  stouter  ; 
independently,  however,  of  these  signs,  the 
nature  of  the  injury  was  rendered  sufficiently 
obvious  by  the  mode  in  which  the  elbow 
stood  out  from  the  side,  by  the  relation  of 
the  axis  of  the  humerus  to  the  trunk,  and  by 
a  alight  increase  in  the  length  of  the  limb. 
The  patient  had  continued  to  suffer  from  the 
time  of  the  accident,  and  possessed  very 
little  power  of  moving  the  limb.  The  same 
mode  of  proceeding  was  adopted  in  this  as 
in  the  preceding  instance,  in  respect  to  ex- 
tension, counter-extension,  venesection,  and 
the  administration  of  tartarized  antimony  : 
he  only  lost,  however,  about  sixteen  ounces 
of  blood.  When  the  extension  had  been  con- 
tinned  about  twenty  minutes,  having  been 
graduaHy  raised  to  a  degree  which  I  should 
not  have  considered  it  safe  to  exceed,  the 
patient  said  that  the  bone  had  gone  in, 
although  I  had  not  noticed  any  change  of 

rMition.  On  carefully  examining  the  part, 
found  reason  to  believe  that  the  patient's 
statement  was  correct ;  and,  on  stopping  the 
extenfiion  and  lowering  the  limb,  it  turned 


out  to  be  to.  I  thought  it  proper  to  keep 
the  limb  bound  to  the  trunk  for  some  days. 
When  it  was  set  at  liberty,  the  power  of 
motion  improved  rapidly ;  all  uneasiness  had 
ceased  from  the  time  of  redaction.  He  left 
the  hospital  in  a  month,  and  called  to  see 
me  at  the  expira'tion  of  another  month,  when 
the  limb  had  regained  its  natural  strength 
and  freedom  of  motion,  excepting  the  move- 
ments upwards  and  backwards,  which  were 
still  limited  and  imperfect. 

George  Thompson,  67  years  of  age,  came 
into  the  hospital,  on  May  10,  with  an  unre- 
duced  dislocation  of  the  humerus,  of  eight 
weeks'  standing.  Extension  was  made  twice 
by  means  of  the  pulleys,  but  without  success ; 
the  motions  of  the  arm  were,  however,  im- 
proved. 

The  preceding  cases  are  calculated  to  en- 
oourage  us  in  attempting  to  replace  bones 
which  have  been  dislocated  for  some  weeks. 
We  may  either  succeed  completely,  restoring 
the  limb  to  its  natural  state  and  utility,  or, 
failing  in  this,  we  may  give  increased  power 
of  motion.  We  must,  however,  obsene 
some  caution  in  the  degree  of  force  that  we 
employ,  especially  when  we  use  the  pulleys, 
and  in  its  duration.  In  his  valuable  work 
on  Dislocations  and  Fractures  of  the  Joints, 
Sir  Astley  Cooper  says,  *'  I  believe  that 
much  mischief  is  produced  by  attempts  to 
reduce  dislocations  of  long  standing  in  very 
muscular  persons :  great  contusion  of  inte-. 
guments,  laceration  and  bruises  of  muscles, 
stretching  of  nerves,  leading  .to  an  insensi- 
bility and  paralysis  of  the  hand,  I  have  seen 
follow  an  abortive  attempt  to  reduce  a  dislo- 
cation of  the  shoulder ;  so  that  the  patient's 
condition  has  been  rendered  much  worse 
than  before  the  trial  at  reduction.  Even 
when  the  bone  is  replaced,  it  is  often  an  evil 
ratlicr  than  a  good,  from  the  violence  of  the 
extension*". 

I  will  cite  a  few  examples  calculated  to 
impress  this  caution  more  strongly  on  your 
minds. 

Pelletanf  mentions  that  the  axillary  artery 
was  ruptured  in  an  attempt  made  at  the 
Hotel -Dieu  to  replace  a  dislocated  humerus 
at  the  end  of  four  months. 

M.  Flaubert,  of  Rouen  — an  excellent 
surgeon,  of  great  knowledge  and  experience — 
has  met  with  several  unfavourable  cases,  and 
has  set  us  the  admirable  example  of  record- 
ing them  for  the  public  benefit^. 

A  dislocation  of  the  fore-arm,  in  which 
the  radius  and  ulma  were  thrown  back  en 
the  humerus,  in  a  woman  of  48,  was  reduced 
on  the  27th  day.  The  dislocated  bones 
yielded  suddenly  on  the  third  extension,  with 

*  Chap.  I.  on  Dislocation  in  general. 

t  Cliiilque  CblrurgirsUs  vol.  ii.  p.  95. 

t  In  the  R6pertoireg6nirM  d*Anat«  mir  •  f  de 
Physiologle  Palhologique,  et  de  Cllnique  Cliirur- 
glcale,  vol.  IH. 
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a  sound  and  appeamnoe  which  led  all  those 
present  to  conclude  tiiat  the  soft  parts  roiind 
the  joint  most  have  generally  given  way. 
Great  swelling  of  the  limb  followed,  with 
cessation  of  the  pulse,  coldness,  and  insensi- 
bility. General  paleness  an^  weakness  fol- 
lowed. The  patient  recovered  gradually,  but 
the  fore-arm  and  hand  remained'  useless. 

Reduction  of  a  dislocated  humerus  was 
accomplished  in  a  woman  of  64,  at  the  end 
of  seven  weeks.  Hemiplegia  and  partial 
closure  of  the  eye  followed.  The  limb,  which 
had  been  without  pain,  and  possessed  con- 
siderable freedom  of  motion,  remained  nearly 
useless.  The  hand  at  least  was  quite  un- 
serviceable; the  fingers  being  permanently 
half  bent,  and  the  two  last  insensible ;  the 
thumb  extended. 

M.  Flaubert  attempted  the  reduction  of 
a  dislocated  humerus  on  the  14th  day,  in  a 
gentleman  60  years  old.  Great  pain  and 
numbness  came  on  in  the  wrist  and  hand  j 
the  extending  force  being  applied  to  the 
former,  according  to  the  usual  method  in 
France.  As  those  symptoms  increased  with 
the  continuance  of  the  extension,  the  attempt 
was  given  up.  Great  pain  ensued  in  the 
whole  limb  and  in  the  neck.  Shrinking  of 
the  member  and  paralysis  were  the  ultimate 
results. 

A  dislocated  himierus  was  reduced  on  the 
11th  day  in  a  man  of  57.  Great  swelling 
of  the  axilla  and  shoulder  ensued  immedi- 
ately. The  patient  died  fourteen  days  after 
the  reduction,  nrhen  the  axillary  artery  was 
found  to  have  been  completely  torn  across. 

In  a  female,  70  years  old,  of  good  consti- 
tution, a  dislocated  shoulder  was  reduced  at 
the  end  of  five  weeks ;  the  reduction  being 
followed  by  emph3rsema,  severe  pain  of  the 
corresponding  leg,  and  long  jhinting.  Sub- 
sequently, the  arm  and  leg  became  paralytic, 
and  the  patient  died  on  Uie  18th  day.  The 
four  lower  nerves  of  ^e  axillary  plexus 
were  found  matted  together  by  thickened 
cellular  texture,  and  torn  out  from  the  me- 
dulla spinalis. 

The  narratives  of  M.  Flaubert's  cases  do 
not  enable  us  to  account  for  their  unfortu- 
nate results,  to  which  I  have  seen  nothing 
similar.  He  never  used  the  pulleys,  but  was 
contented  with  what  we  consider  the  milder 
degree  of  extending  force,  exerted  by  assis- 
tants pulling  at  the  two  ends  of  a  folded 
linen.  The  extension  was  not  maintained 
for  an  undue  length  of  time ;  nor  was  there 
any  imprudent  repetition  of  it  in  any  of  the 
cases.  The  extending  force  was  applied 
above  the  wrist. 

Dr.  Gibson,  of  Philadelphia,  has  recorded 
two  cases,  which  terminated  fatally  from  in- 
jury of  the  tirtery. 

In  a  patient,  50  years  old,  reduction  was 
attempted  at  the  end  of  three  weeks,  after 
the  abstraction  of  three  pints  of  blood.   Ex- 


tension wu  made  by  five  strong  men ;  and 
the  attempt  was  repeated  several  times,  but 
ineffectaally.  Although  he  had  suffered 
much  on  this  occasion,  he  was  very  desirous 
of 'submitting  to  any  measures  by  which  the 
use  of  the  limb  could  be  restOKd,  and  ap. 
plied  to  Dr.  Gibson  for  this  purpose  at  the 
end  of  two  months.  Two  pounds  of  blood 
were  drawn  from  the  arm,  and  powerful  ex- 
tension from  the  carpus,  by  means  of  pulleys, 
was  tried  three  times  ineffectually.  Three 
farther  attempts  were  made  in  different 
manners,  two  of  them  with  the  heel  in  the 
axilla.  On  the  last  occasion  the  bone  was 
replaced ;  but  it  escaped  again  in  half  aa 
hour,  when  Dr.  Gibson  finally  restored  it. 
Swelling  of  the  axilla  came  on ;  then  great 
fiuntness,  and  death  ^e  same  evening.  The 
axillary  artery,  which  had  become  closely 
united  by  coagnlable  lymph  to  the  capsule 
at  the  neck  of  the  bone,  was  torn  across*. 

A  strong  man,  of  53,  came  under  the  care 
of  Dr.  Gibson,  for  a  dislocated  shoulder, 
nine  weeks  after  the  accident.  Several  at- 
tempts at  reduction  had  been  made  soon 
after  the  occorrence,  with  the  employment 
of  great  force.  Reduction  was  effected  after 
an  hour  and  three-quarters  had  been  em- 
ployed in  extension  by  means  of  pulleys  and 
in  other  ways;  twenty  ounces  of  blood 
having  been  taken  from  the  arm,  and  twelve 
grains  of  tartarized  antimony  having  been 
giyen  in  the  time.  Great  sweUing  of  the 
chest  with  pulsation  was  found  on  the  next 
day,  and  the  artery  was  tied  above  the  da- 
vide  on  the  following  day.  The  patient  sur- 
vived the  operation  five  days.     The  artery 

-  had  undergone  a  tx)nsiderable  laceration : 
it  had  adhered  so  closely  to  the  capsule  and 

'^one  that  reduction  could  not  have  been  ac- 
complished without  tearing  it.  There  was 
fracture  of  die  glenoid  cavity  in  this  easef. 

Von  Froriep  has  related  the  case  of  a 
youth,  aged  26,  of  a  wretched  weak  consti- 
tution, with  curved  spine,  who  met  with  dis- 
location of  the  right  shoulder.  He  suffered 
but  little  pain,  and  was  able,  after  a  few 
days,  to  do  the  slight  work  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  nearly  as  well  as  before.  He  was 
seen  by  a  surgeon  on  the  20th  day,  who 
advised  reduction,  and  proceeded  to  make 
extension  by  means  of  assistants.  It  was 
necessary  to  desist,  on  the  first  day,  from 
the  severe  pain  experienced  by  the  patient. 
In  a  second  attempt  the  extension  was  fol- 
lowed up  in  spite  of  the  pain,  and  the  bone 
was  replaced.  The  reduction  was  followed 
by  syncope,  which  did  not  last  long :  swell- 
ing of  the  shoulder  came  on ;  then  repeated 
faintings ;  and  death  followed  in  about  three 
hours.     A  great  effusion  of  blood  was  found 

*  PbilailelphU  Jouinal  of  the  Uedicai  and  Phy- 
•U-al  Si-ieDces,  vol.  vii. 

f  Amt-ricau  Jourual  of  the  Medical  Science*, 
vol.  ii. 
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In  the  alalia  and  neighbourhood:  it  had 
proceeded  ftx>m  the  axillary  yem,  which 
presented  a  laceration  an  inch  long,  but  was 
not  completely  torn  through*. 

Yon  will  see  clearly  from  these  cases,  that  if 
ire  act  on  the  general  rule  of'attempting  re- 
placement in  all  unreduced  luxations,  and  of 
employing  such  a  degree  and  continuance  of 
force  as  may  be  necessary  for  accomplishing 
tiie  object,  we  shall  sometimes  leave  the 
patient  with  a  paralysed  and  useless  limb, 
and  sometimes  endanger,  or  even  destroy  life. 
The  old  and  excellent  rule  of  taking  care  to 
do  no  harm,  if  you  cannot  do  good,  is  here 
partieularty  applicable.  There  is  no  excuse 
for  such  dangerous  attempts  in  dislocations 
of  the  humerus,  because  a  new  socket  is 
gradually  formed  for  the  head  of  the  dis- 
placed bone,  which  gradually  acquires  so 
extensiye  a  range  of  motion  as  to  render  the 
limb  very  usefol.  I  knew  a  gentleman  with 
an  old  unreduced  luxation  of  the  humerus, 
in  whom  those  who  were  not  aware  of  the 
circamitance  did  not  observe  any  defect  in 
the  motions  of  the  extremity. 

Your  attempts,  then,  in  these  cases  of  un- 
reduced dislocation,  must  be  confined  within 
oertain  limits  in  respect  to  the  time  elapsed 
aince  the  accident,  the  degree  of  force  to  be 
employed,  and  the  duration  of  its  appli- 
cation. "I  am  of  opinion,**  says  Sir  A. 
Cooper,  ''  that  three  months  for  the  shoul- 
der, and  eight  weeks  for  the  hip,  may  be 
fixed  as  the  period  from  the  accident  at 
vHiich  it  would  be  imprudent  to  make  the 
attempt  at  reduction,  except  in  persons  of 
extremely  relaxed  fibre,  or  such  as  are  at  an 
advanced  age."  This  rule  is  not  to  be  fol- 
lowed strictly ;  it  is  only  meant  as  a  general 
guide.  There  are  cases  in  which  it  wouft 
not  be  prudent  to  make  the  attempt  within 
the  periods  just  mentioned ;  there  are  many, 
in  which  the  attempt  will  not  succeed  under 
the  employment  of  such  extension  as  I 
should  not  think  it  safe  to  exceed.  Remem- 
ber the  rule  **  Saltern  ne  noceas  ;'*  and  if 
the  parts  have  become  accommodated  to 
their  new  position ->  if  the  motions  of  the 
limb  are  tolerably  free  and  improving,  and 
there  is  no  pain — take  care  to  do  nothing  that 
may  put  the  patient  in  a  worse  position. 
It  is  possible  to  reduce  a  dislocation,  and  at 
the  same  time  render  the  limb  useless.  I 
cannot  define  exactly  the  degree  of  force  to 
be  employed,  which  indeed  will  differ  in  dif- 
ferent circumstances.  You  should  begin  with 
gentle  extension,  and  increase  it  slowly,  at- 
tempting to  accomplish  the  purpose  by  the 
persevering  application  of  moderate  force. 
You  must  carefully  watch  the  effects  pro- 
duced on  the  limb  and  on  the  system  in 
each  case.     I  think  it  can  seldom  be  advisa- 


*  Ver«lC«tc  Luxatiunrn,  rum  8tand))ui)rte  tier 
Chlrargle  oud  MedlclualpollMl  betmchtei; 
Weimar,  1834. 


ble  to  continue  the  extension  much  beyond 
half  an  hour.  If  the  bone  did  not  yield  to 
one  or  two  attempts  of  this  kind,  made 
under  ail  the  circumstances  calculated  to 
promote  a  favourable  result,  I  should  not 
recommend  a  repetition  of  effects. 

DUloeatum  of  the  Hunuru$t  attended  uUh  a 
grating  Sensation  oti  Motioiif  leading  to  the 
supfHviiian  thut  the  cau  was  complicated  tcith 
Jracture. 

James  Yamsley,  40  years  of  age,  was 
admitted  into  the  hospital,  on  the  23d  of 
March,  1838,  for  an  accident  to  the  shoulder, 
which  had  occurred  on  the  21  st.  A  cart,  in 
which  he  was  riding,  was  overturned ;  he 
was  thrown  violently  to  the  ground,  wh^n 
the  cart  fell  on  him,  and  he  remained  under 
it  for  some  time.  The  gentleman,  who  first 
examined  the  limb,  considered  that  there 
was  a  fracture,  and  therefore  recommended 
that  he  should  be  sent  from  the  country, 
where  the  accident  happened,  to  the  hos- 
pital. They  who  first  examined  the  patient 
on  his  arrival  entertained  the  opinion  that 
there  was  fracture;  and  the  case  was  ac- 
cordingly mentioned  to  me  as  a  dislocation 
of  the  shoulder  with  fracture.  The  disloca- 
tion was  obvious  enough,  and  it  was  -  soon 
ascertained  that  the  humerus  was  not  broken. 
A  sensation  like  crepitus  was  perceived 
as  distinctly  as  in  a  iVacture,  when  the  shoul- 
der-joint  was  firmly  grasped  with  one  hand, 
and  the  arm  moved  with  the  other ;  also, 
when  the  upper  end  of  the  bone  was  raised 
by  the  hand  passed  under  it  in  the  axilla, 
the  elbow  being  held  by  the  other  hand. 
The  sensation  appeared  to  me  more  like  the 
hitch  or  catch  which  might  be  produced  by 
moving  the  articular  head  of  the  bone  over 
an  irregular  hard  surface,  than  the  sharp 
grating  of  broken  bones :  the  symptom,  how- 
ever, was  so  strongly  marked  as  to  lead  to 
the  opinion  that  the  neck  of  the  scapula  was 
fractured.  Never  having  seen  a  specimen 
of  fractured  neck  of  the  scapula  in  any  ^mu- 
seum, and  reflecting  on  the  mode  in  which 
this  portion  of  the  bone  is  protected  against 
external  violence,  I  conclude  that  such  an 
injury,  if  it  ever  happen  at  all,  is  extremely 
rare,  and  that  it  is  the  least  likely  to  take 
place  when  the  effect  of  the  force  has  been 
spent  in  causing  dislocation.  As  the  exist- 
ence of  dislocation  was  unequivocal,  while  I 
doubted  altogether  respecting  that  of  frac- 
ture, I  deemed  it  advisable  to  make  a 
cautious  trial  of  extension,  which  I  did  on 
the  24th.  When  a  moderate  force  had  been 
applied,  by  two  or  three  assistants  pulling  at 
the  ends  of  a  folded  linen  fastened  al^ve 
the  elbow  not  more  than  five  minutes,  the 
bone  went  in,  the  mobility  of  the  joint  was 
restored,  and  there  was  no  longer  any  cre- 
pitus or  other  indication  of  fracture. 

The  head  of  the  humerus,  when  dislocated, 
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may  lie  upon  the  subscapulariSy  or  between 
that  muscle  and  the  bone;  or  it  may  be 
placed  in  contact  with  the  inferior  costa  of 
ths  scapula,  near  the  glenoid  cavity.  In  the 
two  latter  cases,  the  moyement  of  the  head 
over  the  bony  surfaces,  on  which  it  rests, 
may  impart  a  sensation  closely  resembling 
the  crepitus  of  fracture.  I  remember  a  case 
of  unreduced  dislocation  in  this  hospital, 
where  the  crepitus  was  so  distinct  that  the 
injury  was  supposed  to  be  fracture.  The 
patient  died  :  I  do  not  recollect  the  details 
of  the  history,  nor  the  cause  of  death.  The 
head  of  the  humerus  was  in  contact  with  one 
of  tlie  ribs,  the  surface  of  which  was  bare. 

Cases  of  Sloughing  Phagedscnn, 
Louisa  Gardner,  18  years  of  age,  fiilly 
grown,  and  completely  developed  in  form, 
was  admitted  into  the  venereal  ward  on 
April  5,  1838.  She  stated  that  she  had  left 
her  friends,  and  been  in  the  streets  for  three 
weeks,  drinking  freely  during  that  time,  and 
generally  receiving  five  or  six  male  visitors 
every  day.  She  had  been  diseased  for  a 
fortnight,  at  first  slightly,  but  more  se- 
riously for  the  last  few  days.  During  the 
latter  period  pimples  had  arisen  on  the  la- 
bium, had  become  red  and  painful,  and  then 
spread  into  a  large  sore,  which  had  in- 
creased rapidly  with  severe  pain,  entirely 
depriving  her  of  rest.  At  the  time  of  ad- 
mission the  external  organs  generally  were 
red»  swelled,  excoriated,  and  superficially 
ulcerated  ;  and  there  was  copious  discharge 
from  the  vagina.  On  the  left  labium,  and 
the  neighbouring  part  of  the  mons  veneris, 
where  the  parts  were  swelled,  but  not  red- 
dened, there  was  a  sloughing  phagedenic 
sore,  three  inches  long  by  one  in  breadth, 
which  had  attained  that  size  in  the  last  three 
or  four  days.  The  surface,  which  was  ex- 
cavated and  disorganized,  reddish,  greyish, 
blackish,  and  bloody  at  various  points,  and 
bounded  by  a  sharp  ragged  edge,  afibrded  a 
copious  ichorous  and  offensive  discharge. 
Excepting  that  the  severe  pain  had  impaired 
the  appetite  and  rest,  the  general  health  was 
undisturbed.  The  appearance  and  expression 
of  the  countenance  were  those  of  a  healthy 
young  person,  and  formed  a  singular  con- 
trast to  the  condition  of  the  suffering  organs. 
Pure  nitric  acid  was  immediately  applied, 
so  as  to  soak  effectively  the  whole  of  the  dis- 
organized surface.  Thirty  drops  of  Tinct. 
Opii  were  given  to  soothe  the  pain  occasioned 
by  the  action  of  the  escharotic,  with  a  direc- 
tion that  it  should  be  repeated,  if  necessary, 
in  two  or  three  hours :  and  six  ounces  of  port- 
wine  were  allowed  to  be  taken  in  water. 
The  cauterized  part  was  covered  at  first  with 
dry  lint,  and  then  with  bread  poultice.  The 
pain  of  the  application  subsided  in  a  few 
hours,  when  the  appetite  and  rest  returned. 
Great  care  was  taken  to  keep  the  parts  gene- 


rally free  from  moisture  by  flrequent  ablu- 
tion, and  the  introduction  of  dry  lint  be- 
tween the  folds — a  necessary  precaution  in 
the  management  of  these  cases.  The  action 
of  the  add  converted  the  diseased  surface 
into  a  light  brown  firm  eschar  or  crust, 
about  one-third  of  an  inch  in  thickness, 
which  b^an  to  separate  at  the  edge  about 
the  third  day,  and  was  completely  detached 
in  a  few  days  more,  leaving  a  deep  excava- 
tion of  florid  healthy  granulations,  which 
filled  up,  and  cicatrized  rapidly.  On 
the  2l8t  of  April  she  began  to  take  capivi 
mixture,  and  to  use  a  sulphate  of  zinc  in- 
jection, on  account  of  the  vaginal  discharge. 
As  the  cicatrix,  when  nearly  complete,  ul- 
cerated a  little,  and  assumed  an  unhealthy 
aspect,  she  used,  on  May.  7,  the  black  wash, 
and  took  a  blue  pill  night  and  morning.  Its 
healthy  character  was  soon  restored,  and  she 
was  discharged  completely  cured  on  the  16th 
of  May. 

Mary  Harmer,  25  years  of  age,  a 
young  woman  with  foir  complexion  and 
light  hair,  who  had  always  enjoyed  good 
health,  and  had  lived  in  service,  married  in 
Bath  in  November,  1836 ;  left  that  city,  and 
came  to  London,  in  February  1837 ;  she 
travelled  on  the  outside  of  a  coach,  became 
wet  through  soon  after  setting  out,  and  was 
subsequently  ill  from  the  exposure  to  cold 
in  her  journey.  From  this  period  she  ex- 
perienced vaginal  discharge,  witli  soreness 
of  the  external  organs,  which  continued  to 
the  time  of  her  admission.  She  suspected 
at  first  that  disease  must  have  been  commu- 
nicated by  her  husband,  but  she  could  dis- 
cover no  circumstances  to  justify  the  sus- 
Pcion,  and  expressed  herself  as  satisfied 
that  there  were  no  grounds  for  it.  Three 
or  four  small  places  or  pimples  came  on  the 
buttocks,  and  broke  into  one  on  the  19th  of 
February,  1838,  which  increased  rapidly  till 
the  23d,  when  she  was  brought  to  the  hos- 
pital. During  these  five  days  she  expressed 
herself  as  having  suffered,  without  intermis- 
sion, from  the  most  acute  pain  and  ievtr, 
which  has  entirely  destroyed  rest,  and  taken 
away  all  appetite.  An  oval  sloughing  pha- 
gedsenic  ulcer  was  found  on  each  side,  where 
the  buttocks  come  in  contact :  the  left  was 
fully  two  inches  long  by  one  and  a  half 
broad ;  the  right,  apparently  of  more  recent 
origin,  was  about  half  the  size.  These 
ulcers  were  excavated,  dirty,  reddish,  yel- 
lowish, and  bloody,  with  ragged  edges,  and  a 
surrounding  margin,  about  half  an  inch 
broad,  of  the  brightest  red :  a  reddish  ichor 
of  characteristic  fetor  flowed  from  them  in 
abundance  :  there  was  slight  discharge  from 
the  vagina,  without  redness,  swelling,  or  ex- 
coriation; and  the  integuments  were  in  a 
natural  condition  between  the  vagina  and 
the  ulcers  on  the  buttocks.     The  person  and 
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the  Unea  of  Uie  patient  were  clean;  while 
her  countenance,  demeanour,  and  language, 
were  marked  by  an  appearance  of  modesty, 
and  a  character  of  propriety,  calculated  to 
authenticate  the  history  she  gave  of  her 
complaint.  The  ulcers  were  intensely  pain- 
ful, the  ton^nie  a  little  white,  the  pulse 
slightly  accelerated ;  in  other  repects,  and 
e^edally  in  the  appearance  and  expression 
of  the  countenance,  the  patient  might  have 
been  considered  weU.  The  acid  was  applied 
to  both  the  ulcers,  as  in  the  preceding  case, 
and  an  opiate  was  administered  subsequently. 
The  pain  of  the  application  went  off  before 
night,  the  patient  slept  soundly,  recovered 
her  appetite,  and  continued  in  perfect  health. 
A  doae  of  calomel  and  jalap  was  adminis- 
tered on  the  24th :  meat  diet,  with  a  pint  of 
porter  daily,  was  allowed  on  the  26th.  The 
separation  of  the  eschars  disclosed  the  most 
holthy  granidating  surfaces,  which  cicatrized 
quickly.  An  astringent  injection  sufiBced  to 
remove  the  discharge  from  the  vagina,  and 
the  patient  left  the  hospital,  free  from  all 
local  and  general  malady,  on  the  2d  of 
ApriL 

John  Reid,  32  years  of  age,  a  sea- 
&ring  man,  who  had  been  much  in  hot  cli- 
mates, and  suffered  considerably  from  in- 
temperance and  illness,  had  lately  returned 
to  England,  and  been  more  intemperate 
than  onial.  He  was  admitted  on  April  30, 
1 838.  Three  weeks  previously  he  contracted 
Tenereal  disease :  in  a  few  days  after  infec- 
tion, sores  appeared  on  the  prepuce,  and 
exooriation  was  observed  on  the  scrotum  and 
inside  of  the  thigh.  The  latter  had  increased 
in  extent  in  a  week.  On  the  27  th,  a  portion 
near  the  centre  began  to  look  block,  an4  to  % 
be  extremely  painful.  He  was  brought  to 
the  hospital  in  the  night,  in  a  state  of  great 
agitation  and  alarm,  with  involuntary  tre- 
mulous jnovements  of  the  extremities  :  40 
minims  of  Tinct.  Opii  were  administered, 
but  did  not  procure  sleep,  and  he  endea- 
vour^ to  leave  the  ward  under  apprehen- 
sions of  what  might  be  done  for  his  com- 
plaints. There  were  four  sores  at  the  base 
of  the  prefmce ;  a  larger,  with  an  indurated 
base,  and  three  smaller ;  all  of  them  in  a 
&vourable  state.  The  outer  side  of  the  scro- 
tum, and  the  corresponding  surface  of  the 
left  thigh,  were  bright  red.  In  the  middle 
of  the  fold,  between  these  parts,  there  was 
an  ulcerated  opening,  as  large  as  a  crown- 
piece,  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  depth, 
with  an  irregiUar  black  surface,  and  an  abun- 
dant fetid  discharge.  Pure  nitric  acid  was 
applied  to  the  phagedenic  ulcer,  and  after- 
wvds  bread  poultice :  black  wash  to  the 
.  ulcers  of  the  prepuce.  Fifty  minims  of  Tinct. 
Opii  after  the  use  of  the  acid. 

May  1st.— He  slept  well  during  the  night, 
and  is  now  free  from  pain,  which  he  has  not 


been  for  many  days.  The  surface  of  the 
sore  is  converted  into  a  dark  eschar.  The 
pulse  quiet  and  regular ;  skin  cool  and 
moist ;  tongue  clean. 

3rd. — The  separation  of  the  eschar  has 
commenced  these  two  days :  he  is  quite  easy, 
and  only  complains  that  he  cannot  sleep  at 
night.  Two  of  the  small  ulcers  in  the  pre- 
puce are  healed.  Pil.  Sapon.c.  Opio,  gr.  v.  at 
bed-time. 

4  th.— The  piU  procured  no  rest,  which  he 
explains  by  saying,  that  he  formerly  used 
to  take  large  quantities  of  laudanum. 

5th. — The  eschar  has  separated  com- 
pletely, aid  left  a  healthy  granulating  sur- 
face.    Meat  diet. 

10  th. — ^The  aspect  of  the  sore  is  less 
healthy;  the  discharge  has  become  thin; 
there  is  pain  in  it,  and  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. Milk  diet.  .Black  wash  and  linseed 
poultice  to  the  sore. 

12th. — Pain  entirely  gone,  and  sore 
healthy. 

22d. — The  sores  on  the  prepuce  are  all 
cicatrized. 

June  1st. — He  left  the  hospital  in  perfect 
health,  the  cicatrix  being  complete,  except 
in  a  small  surfiEtce  not  exceeding  the  size  of 
a  split  pea. 
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During  a  bleak  mominfif  in  the  month 
of  November,  1837,  wi£  the  thermo- 
meter at  40"  Fah.,  and  "  the  sky  alone 
for  a  prreat  coat,"  I  plunf^'ed  into  the 
busy  tide  of  people  floatiujr  as  usual 
listlessly  up  the  Toledo,  and  bent  my 
steps  towards  the  **  Incurabile" — the 
St.  Thomas's  Hospital  of  Naples.  The 
entrance  into  Uiis  institution  is  gained  by 
a  double  row  of  steps,  one  on  either  side 
of  the  door;  at  the  threshold  of  wbicb 
was  now  loitering  an  immense  mob  of 
thebaltand  the  blind— be|ff|rars of  erery 
a^e  and  degree,  who,  with  the  revolting 
importunacy  of  the  Neapolitan  mendi- 
cant, commenced  an  onset  on  my  devoted 
?erson,  which  I  anticipated  as  little  as 
could  now  avoid.  The  door  was  wide 
open,  and,  fairly  within  it,  some  ^ve  or 
SIX  of  the  most  revolting  specUcles,  still 
retaining  enough  of  its  appurtenances 
to  declare  their  connexion  with  human 
nature,  were  congregated,  and  stunning 
the  very  ear  as  one  passed  with  tbcir 
beseechings  for  charity.  In  no  civilized 
coantry,  perhaps,  are  the  miserable 
shipwrecks  of   lupus,  of  cancer,    and 
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syphilis,  permitted  to  nppal  the  public 
e^e  so  unreservedly  as  in  the  streets  of 
a  Neapolitau  town.  Medical  man  as  I 
was,  my  very  blood  would  now  and 
then  coufiresil  within  my  veins  as  I  came 
unexpectedly  on  some  frigphtful  speci- 
men of  the  ravag^es  of  these  affections, 
with  little  more  remaining  than  the 
mere  outline  of  a  face.  But  let  roe 
walk  into  the  portal  of  the  hospital. 
Here  1  at  once  found  mvself  flanked  on 
either  side  by  a  row  of  beds,  whose  ex- 
tensive ning-e  the  eye  was  scarce  able  to 
scan.  And  those  who  may  be  igcnorant 
of  the  fact,  will  be  surprised  to  leani,  that 
the  miserable  patients  in  the  interior  are 
(according  to  their  vicinity  to  the  door) 
within  arm's  reach  of  the  dreadful  ob- 
jects I  have  just  described  without. 
The  huge  door  opens  widely  its  jaws,  so 
that,  saving  the  flight  of  steps  without, 
there  is  no  intervening- link  between  the 
victims  of  disease  (the  miserable  inmates 
of  tKe  hospital)  and  the  external  world. 
They  are  only,  indeed,  another  species 
of  Punchinello  to  the  rabble  in  the 
streets,  and  might  offer  as  fruitful 
sources  of  entertainment  to  the  curious 
and  the  idle,  were  it  not  that  the  spec- 
tacle is  no  long-er  a  novelty. 

Along  the  aisles  of  this  gigantic  hos- 
pital, the  stranger's  eye  encounters  much 
to  surprise,  and  not  a  little  to  offend  it. 
Imprimis,  I  may  remark,  that,  saving 
the  wards  set  apart  for  the  reception  of 
the  consumptive,  there  appears  to  be  no 
order  or  sj^stem  in  the  distribution  of  the 
subjects  of  different  diseases.  The  inte- 
rior of  the  building  being  laid  out  in 
galleries  or  aisles,  instead  of  separate 
wards,  as  with  ourselves,  there  is  an  en- 
tire absence  of  that  general  appearance 
of  comfort  which  characterizes  so  re- 
markably the  hospitals  of  our  own  coun- 
try.  Here  the  subject  of  fever — of  in- 
flammation, chronic  or  acute— of  skin 
disease — of  syphilis— this  man,  whose 
leg  was  amputated  to-day,  or  that  one 
doomed  to  the  knife  to*morrow<— all 
are  huddled  indiscriminately  together; 
and  no  one  wretch  pays  the  debt  of  na- 
ture around,  whose  grim  corpse  is  nut 
paraded  before  the  eyes  of  a  hundred 
other  human  sufferers.  If  it  is  purposed 
to  submit  any  one  of  these  poor  crea- 
tures to  an  operation,  he  is  quietly  car- 
ried from  his  bed  to  the  nearest  window, 
where  the  knife  is  brandished  before  the 
surroundinuf  patients,  and  glutted  with 
its  victim's  blood  under  their  eye. 
This  is  no  exfiggerated  ]iicturc,  for  I 
have  beheld  it  more  than  once  myself. 


The  natural  result  of  such  uncivilized 
and  inhuman  regulations  is,  that  the 
lowest  wretch  in  Naples  would  pre- 
fer dying  of  his  malady  in  the  streets, 
to  trusting  himself  within  the  precincts 
of  the  Incurabile.  I  could  indivi- 
dualize  at  least  six  instances  wherein  I 
offered  my  purse  and  person  in  getling 
such  helpless  beings  into  this  establish- 
ment, but  in  every  one  of  which  the 
mention  of  the  Incurabile  produced  in 
their  minds  an  involuntary  shudder  of 
disgust. 

Swarms  of  priests,  students,  and  profes- 
sors, loitered  idly  up  and  down  the  ais>Ic;i 
of  the  building ;  and  I  need  only  mention 
they  were  Neapolitans,  to  convey  some 
idea  of  the  state  of  auiet  enjoyed  by  the 
patients  around.  Fassin}4  on,  1  per- 
ceived that  mercurial  ointment,  which 
is  in  high  favour  here  in  syphilitic  af- 
fections, is  introduced  into  the  system 
by  inunction  over  the  internal  mafleolar 
region.  This  is  effected  by  means  of  a 
stiff  leathern  glove,  without  fingers, 
which  fits  loosely  to  the  hand. 

Still  further  on,  my  "ear  was  greeted 
by  a  hundred  voices,  squalling  to  the 
tune  of  some  appointed  hymn, — ^thelast 
note  (so  characteristic  of  the  melody  of 
a  Neapolitan  songster)  grating  on  the 
ear  with  the  long  drawn  ana  burnio- 
nious  cadence  of  an  expiring  bag-pipe ! 
This  vocal  display  I  found  to  emanate 
from  the  beds  of  about  fifty  juvenile 
patients,  in  the  centre  of  whom  arose  in 
solemn  array  the  greasy  figure  of  a 
skfkll-shaved  priest,  who  was  doling 
out  successive  portions  of  his  sub- 
ject, at  the  rate  of  three  or  four 
words  per  minute,  Great  must  have 
been  the  luxury  of  this  spiritual  balm 
to  the  surrounding  sufferers  in  the 
flesh,  more  particuTarljf  to  anj^'  such  as 
may  have  been  the  subjects  of'  cerebral 
disturbance,  or  nervous  affections, 
strictly  so  called ! 

Sufficiently  satisfied  with  the  ar- 
rangements I  bad  witnessed  on  the 
ground-floor  of  the  hospital,  I  now 
bent  my  steps  towards  the  ^'primo 
piano,"  on  the  story  immediately  above, 
where  the  female  patients  were  disposed 
of. 

But  here  I  met  with  a  check  I  had 
little  anticipated.  Not  even  a  student 
of  the  institution,  I  was  informed,  could 
gain  access  to  this  department  without  a 

special  bnlletta  from  Prince  O ,  a 

Minister  of  Stale,  and  supreme  head  of 
the  Incurabile  Couucil.  Having  bad 
the.hunour  of  being  introduced  to  that 
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nobleman,  I  sent  in  my  card,  requestin|i|r 
an  order  to  risit  the  sanctum  m  ques- 
t'on,  wbich  was  yerjr  courteously  granted 
nie.  The  arrangfements  in  this  quarter 
I  thought  very  superior  to  those  I  had 
lately  witnessed  below.  There  was 
here  a  general  air  of  cleanliness  and 
comfort  pervading  the  place ;  and  the 
assiduous  attentions  of  the  nuns  of  a 
neighbouring  convent  (who  in  their 
formal  and  faultlessly  neat  raiment  offi- 
ciated as  nurses,  ex  officio)  contributed 
ranch  to  heighten  the  interest  of  the 
scene,  at  least  in  the  eyes  of  the  Pro- 
testant stranger. 

There  is  yet  another  little  spot  in  this 
hospital  I  was  introduced  to,  which  I 
shall  remember  to  the  latest  moment  of 
my  life.  I  allude  to  that  portion  of  it 
set  apart  for  the  reception  of  the  con- 
sumptive. 

So  great  (I  may  premise  in  this  place  ) 
is  the  dread  and  the  conviction  of  the 
contagious  nature  of  phthisis  in  Italy 
throughout,  and  especially  in  Naples, 
that,  in  the  latter  territory,  it  is  an  un- 
derstood  compact  between  landlord  and 
tenant,  that,  on  the  demise  of  any  rela- 
tive of  the  latter  from  this  disease,  the 
interior  of  the  house  he  occupied  shall 
be  repainted  throughout,  and  the  furni- 
tnre  destroyed,  the  lessee  of  the  property 
bein^  chargeable  with  the  expense. 
With  such  feelings  as  these  on  the  part 
of  the  nation,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
the  goTcmors  and  professors  of  an  in- 
stitution like  the  Incurabile  should 
baveuken  the  most  effective  and  poten- 
ttal  precautions  to  guard  against  the 
consequences  of  phthisical  contagion. 

As  I  entered  this  condemned  cell, 
(whence  the  traveller  seldom  returns  that 
has  once  been  doomed  to  its  interior),  a 
feeling  of  horror  ran  through  my  veins, 
as  my  eye  encountered  a  formal  row  of 
sixty  or  seventy  heds,  tenanted  by  as 
many  members  of  the  opposite  sex,  of 
all  forms  and  ages,  from  **  the  child  in 
its  teens*'  to  the  mature  baby  of  a 
greater  age. 

Here  1  beheld  this  appalling  disease 
in  all  its  most  hideous  shapes.  How 
fatally  characteristic  the  pearl-white 
sclerotic,  throwing  into  greater  relief 
the  brilliant  cornea  and  iris ;  the 
whole  sunken  far  within  its  hollow 
socket,  and  manifesting  the  varied 
expression  engendered  by  the  suf- 
ferings, or  engrafted  by  the  peculiar 
temperament  of  each  individual  patient. 
The  deathly  pallor,  relieved   in  some 


cases  at  interFals,  by  the  hectic  line  or 
flush  ;  the  teeth  of  alabaster,  the  ema- 
ciated frame,  and  above  all,  the  fever  of 
the  mind,  that  stood  forth  conspicuous 
on  the  wreck  ;  whilst,  ever  and  anon, 
some  younger  and  fairer  form  than  usual 
attracted  my  attention,  on  whom  the  de- 
spoiler's  hand  had  as  yet  imprinted  but 
tiie  earliest  stamp  of  death — ^yes,  of  death, 
but  lovely  in  its  mortality*- such  an 
impression  as  the  poet  has  beautifully 
portrayed  in  the  words-— 

**  Her  brow  was  flilr,  but  very  pale. 
And  look'd  like  siainlesa  marble;  a  touch, 

methought,  would  soil 
Its  wtUteneaa.    On  her  temple  one  blue  vein 
Rau  like  a  tendril ;  one  through  her  ahadowf 

hand 
Branched  like  the  fibre  of  u  leaf  away." 

A  similar  ward  to  this  was  devoted  in 
another  part  of  the  "  Incurabile'*  to  the 
cases  of  phthisis  amongst  the  men. 

But  I  have  yet  to  mention  the  more 
particular  object  of  my  visit  to  the  '*  In- 
curabile" on  the  present  occasion.  I 
had  bartered  the  preceding  day  with 
one  of  the  underlings  of  the  establish- 
ment, for  a  "  subject"  whereon  to  run 
over  some  of  the  most  important  opera- 
tions in  surgery.  And,  true  to  his  en- 
gagement, my  mend  of  the  ^' dead -house" 
was  in  waiting  upon  me  at  the  portone 
of  the  hospital  long  before  my  ramble  in 
its  interior  had  been  completed.  Those 
who  are  ignorant  of  the  worthlessness 
attached  to  the  mortal  portion  of  our 
frame  in  Italy,  when  it  has  ceased  to 
enshrine  the  living  principle  of  our 
nature,  and  who  know  not  now  it  fares  ' 
with  the  dead  at  Naples,  will  be  dis- 
posed to  deem  me  trifling  with  their 
seriousness,  when  I  mention  that  the 
sum  demanded  of  me  on  this  occa- 
sion amounted  to  six  carlini — in  our 
money  about  two  shillings;  and  that 
in  virtue  of  my  nativity  I  was  here 
allowed  to  pay  at  least  twice  as  much  as 
is  the  ordinary  standard  of  payment 
amongst  the  resident  students.  '  The 
compact  thus  being  arranged,  I  was  con- 
ducted  into  a  repository  set.  apart  for 
the  reception  of  tlie  bodies,  prior  to  their 
being  selected  for  the  dissecting-rooms, 
and  where,  it  was  arranged ,  I  should  carry 
on  my  work,  I  followed  closely  in  the 
steps  of  my  cicerone,  who  led  me  throug^h 
a  narrow  and  dismal  passage  by  the  aid 
of  a  caudle,  encouraging  odeu  mv  re- 
luctant steps,  with  au  "  andianiy  as 
the  gloominess  of  the  perspective  began 
to  abate  my  eagerness  to  nroceed.  The 
door  was  at  length  openea,  and  I  heard 
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it  prrate  ag'ain  heavily  on  its  hingr,  be- 
fore pcrceivinjf  the  nature  of  the  place. 
But  ihere  was  no  retreat  open  to  nic ;  so 
I  set  about  'analyzing^  its  recommeuda- 
tions.      ImaQfine    a    cell    or    dungeon 
averag'in^  about   10  feet  by  8,  whose 
only  ray  of  lijfht  was  derived  from  a 
corruscalion  that  crept  throug^h  an  arm- 
bole  above 'the  door,  which,  ag"ain,  was 
almost  neutralized  by  that  thrown  out 
from  a  dismal  rushlight,  lodg^ed  in  the 
body  ofa4)otatoe.  Raisin;^  my  eye  from 
this   illumination   to   a  survey  of   the 
apartment  itself,  I  beheld  a  line  of  human 
carcasses,  reposingc  negfligrently  around 
its  circumference,    consisting  of   men, 
^omen,and  children,  as  might  bejocked 
in  the  arms  of  one  another,  and  exem- 
plifying*   not    the    blind    leading    the 
blind,  but  the  dead  caressing^  the  dead. 
In  the  centre  of  the  chamber,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  arose,  {in   hug>e  and 
grisly  relief,  an  immense  cart  on  two 
wheels,  whose  exterior  displayed  a  rich 
coatingf  of  ^ory  blood  combined  with  a 
due  proportion  of  mud.     But  I  had  little 
leisure  to  contemplate  this  interesting^ 
spectacle,  when    a  footstep    approach- 
ed,  and  a  suppressed  cry  of  "  Paolo, 
Paolo,"  gfreetea  my  car.     The  bolt  was 
withdrawn,  and  a  brother  promoter  of 
science  introduced  himself  to  my  notice. 
The  look  with  which  they  encountered 
each  other  I  thought  most  significant, 
as  if  they  would  have  wished  to  say,,  an 
Englishman  is  not  to  be  entrapped  every 
day.  I  gazed  on  these  "  Arcades  ambo*' 
(that  is,  blackguards  both)  with  reflec- 
tions far  from  satisfactory ;  but  a  sudden 
air  of  business  recalled  me  from  so  ill- 
timed  a  reverie.     The  pin  was  removed 
from  the  head  of  the  cart,  the  tail-board 
withdrawn,  and  my  two  friends  fixing 
tbeir   shoulders    against    its    head,    a 
stream  of  fifteen  or  twenty  bodies,  of 
all  ages   and  sexes,  floated  gracefully 
"heads  and    tails'*  over  one   another, 
and  the  next  moment  landed  on    the 
ground  before  me.     "  Guardate,  iiffnor, 
guardateP'  ^  tbey    exclaimed    simulta- 
neously,   with   a  grin   of   satisfaction. 
"  Biion,  iignoVf  bwm  f'sono  eccelenti  ! 
"  Scegliete  che  volet  P*    But  I  bad  seen 
enough;   and   leaving  science  ^o  take 
care  of  herself,  I  flung  down  soipe  car- 
lini  over  and  above  the  sum  I  barf  sti. 
pulated  for,  and  hurried  from  a  quarter 
fit  only  for  devils  to  i  nhabit.    I  was  sub- 
sequently informed,  that  the  dead-carts 
at  night,  on  their  way  to  the   Campo 
Santo,  deposit  one  always  at  this  cheer- 


ful repository  for  artatomical  pursuits, 
from  which  are  selected,  the  next  (Jay, 
as  many  as  may  be  required,  and  the 
surplus  then  conveyed  in  the  same 
manner  to  the  dead-pits  of  the  Campo 
Santo! 

But  let  me  turn  round  the  picture  a 
little  to  the  light,  and  look  at  it  on  its 
fairer  side.     Leaving  behind  me  the  spot 
where  "  the  wicked  cease  from  troub- 
ling, and  the  weary  are  at  rest,*'  and 
seeking  to  forget  in  the  unceasing  up- 
roar   and    endless  variety   always    to 
be  met  with  in  the  streets  of  this  city, 
the  gloomy  impressions  of  so  infernal  a 
spectacle,  I  happened  to  stumble  across 
the  path   of  my  excellent  friend.  Pro- 
fessor Quadri,    ophthalmic  surgeon  to 
the  Military  Hospital,  and  Professor  of 
that  branch  of  surgery  in  the  University 
of  Naples — to  which  gentleman  I  wasin- 
indebtedjduringmyresidencein  that  city, 
for  many  acts  of  courtesy  and  attention. 
Knowing  I  was  about  to  take  my  de- 
parture from  Italy,  the  Doctor  begged 
to  know  if  I  bad  been  introduced  to 
Assalini   since  mj  arrival;  and  being 
answered  in  the  negative,  proposed  I 
should    now    accompany    bim    to    the 
house  of  the  old  man,  who,  from  a  lively 
recollection    of  his    visit   formerly  to 
England,  would  be  pleased  to  receive 
me.     So  we  stepped  into  the  carriage 
together,  and  in  a  few  minutes  after- 
wards alighted  at  his  door.     The  abode 
of  Assaliui  was  little  enough  like  what 
one  expects  to  find  in  a  palazzo,  striMly 
80  called ;   and   the    humble  Mitte    of 
rooms  I  passed  through  wttfain  was  no 
less  in    Keeping  with  i4s  exterior.     I 
found  the  good  old  nan  sitting  up  in 
bed,   his  nose  bestraddled   by  a  large 
pair  of   horn  spectacles,   and   himself 
closely  engaged  in  reading  the  life  of 
Cicero— deeply  lost  in  the  interest  of  bis 
subject,  if  I  might  judge  from  the  ear- 
nestness   with    which    his    eyes  were 
riveted  on   its  pages;   for  he  did  not 
seem  to    notice   our  entrance  till  my 
friend    touched    him    gently    on    the 
shoulder,  and  informed  him  of  my  pre- 
sence.    The  old  man  turned  down  the 
leaf  in  his  book,  removed  the  spectacles 
from  their  resting-place,  and  shook  me 
cordially  by  the  hand.    When  acquaint- 
ed with  the  object  of  my  visit  (for  I  ob- 
served to  him  that  I  was  anxious  to  be 
able  to  tell  my  countrymen,  on  my  re- 
turn to  England,  I  had  seen  and  con- 
versed with  the  ^reat  Assalini),  a  smile 
of  conscious  satisfaction  played  around 
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his  Hp,  wLilst  bis  fine  features  all  gfrew 
into  action  in  beholding  me.  "  See, 
sijpior,"  said  I,  "  we  ba?e  never  been 
able  to  rival,  or  even  come  up  in  our  in- 
ventions to  your  excellent  instrument, 
which  is  the  pocket  companion  of  every 
surgeon  in  England  to  this  da^  ;'*  and 
1  opened  my  Cooper's  case  (which  I  had 
brought  with  me  m  the  morning'  to  em- 
ploy at  the  Incurabile),  and  placed 
•*  Assalini's  forceps"  in  bis  hand.  "  Very 
good,  sir;  very  good,"  said  be  (for  be 
conversed  in  excellent  English),  "  I  be- 
lieve there  is  some  merit  in  the  idea ; 
but  this  is,  indeed,  a  beautiful  little 
specimen  of  my  instrument.  We  cannot 
make  them  like  this  in  Italy ;"  and  he 
sent  for  a  large  case  of  vanons  instru- 
ments, of  the  rudest  material  and  design, 
with  which  the  rustof  time  seemed  to  have 
been  busr.  Out  of  those  before  us,  he 
selected  bis  own  forceps,  which  rathei* 
resembled  an  article  we  should  look  for 
lo  a  blacksmith's  forge  than  a  surgical 
instrument.  He  shewed  me  a  great 
variet_^  of  forceps  for  lithotomy,  many 
of  which  be  told  me  were  of  his  own 
invention.  Indeed,  I  was  made  to  un- 
derstand that  nearly  every  article  in  the 
case  had  been  designed,  or  subsequently 
improved  upon,  by  himself.  I  soon 
perceived  the  old  man  had  mounted  a 
favourite  bobby,  on  whose  back  every 
moment  rendered  him  more  discursively 
eloquent ;  so  much  so,  that  I  began  to 
despair  of  seeing  him  again  dismount, 
when  my  eye  fell  by  accident  on  the 
Surgical  Dictionary  of  Samuel  Cooper, 
occupjring  its  place  amon^t  a  choice 
collection  of  books.  This  stratagem 
exceeded  my  expectation,  for  he  seized 
the  work  with  avidity,  and  turned  over 
its  pages,  in  fifty  different  places,  to  dis- 
play the  mention  of  his  own  name.  He 
spoKe  with  great  pleasure  of  this  ^ork, 
as  well  as  of  its  author,  whom,  however, 
I  thought  he  appeared  to  confound  with 
Sir  Asttey ;  for  be  did  not  apparently  re- 
collect our  having  two  surgeons  of  that 
name. 

I  found  Assalini  most  eloquent  on  the 
subject  of  his  residence  in  London ;  and 
great  were  the  eulogies  he  passed  on 
3ie  celebrated  men  of  the  profession  he 
had  there  known,  and  his  praise  of  our 
hospital  and  school  arrangements  was 
unbounded.  With  a  pleasing  frankness 
of  manner  be  attributed  much  of  his 
subsequent  success  in  life  to  the  infor- 
mation be  bad  acquired  in  England, 
through  the  facility  of  obtaining  know- 


ledge at  our  public  institutions,  and 
from  his  intercourse  with  the  leading 
surgeons  in  the  metropolis. 

I  had  now  been  nearly  half  an  hour 
conversing  with  Assalini  before  we 
either  perceived  that  the  exertions  he 
had  made  were  becoming  too  much  for 
him.  The  old  man  had  felt  himself 
once  more  amongst  the  scenes  he  was 
recounting,  and  was  supported  under 
the  momentary  excitement  by  feelings 
akin  perhaps  to  those  be  then  possessed. 
But  ne  had  unconsciously  fallen  back 
on  his  pillow,  overcome  by  his  natural 
enthusiasm  of  manner,  and  the  interest- 
ing nature  of  our  subject ;  and  when  I 
rose  to  take  my  leave,  he  did  not  offer 
to  detain  me. 

He  told  me,  in  the  course  of  conver- 
sation, that  old  age  and  a  sensible  de- 
clining of  the  powers  that  once  animat- 
ed him,  had  driven  him  from  the  north  of 
Italy  to  seek  support  from  the  serenity  i 
of  a  Neapolitan  sky ;  and  that  having 
played  bis  little  part  on  the  great  stance 
of  human  life,  as  he  hoped,  with  credit 
to  himself  and  advantage  to  society,  he 
had  tranquilly  retired  to  his  bed,  from 
which  he  was  not  again  anxious  to  be 
removed,  and  where,  with  such  a  com- 
panion as  Cicero  to  cheer  and  instruct 
nim,  he  was  prepared  and  hoped  to 
meet  death  as  should  become  a  good 
and  great  man. 

I  was  truly  affected  with  this  pathetic 
soliloquy,  delivered  as  it  was  with  the 
greatest  serenity  of  manner  and  compo- 
sure of  mind  ;  and  which  (pressing  my 
hand  firmly  between  his  own;  he  slowly 
uttered,  with  beautiful  simplicity,  a 
faultless  purity  of  language,  and  admi- 
rable firmness. 

M.  B.  S. 

[We  sincerely  hope  that  the  •*  Young 
Physician"  will  favour  us  with  a  few 
more  "  gleanings." — Ed.  Gaz.] 


ON  THE  TREATMENT  OF  BURNS 
AND  SCALDS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 

Sir, 
In  the  Medical  Gazette  for  the  13th 
of  October  last  I  observed  an  account  of 
a  new  method  of  treating  burns,  related 
by  Dr.  Greenhow,  in  which  that  gentle- 
man   recommends  that  these    injuries 
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shodid  be  dressed  with  a  mixtare  of 
resin  ointment  and  turpentine,  applied 
in  a  melted  state,  so  as  to  form  a  com- 
plete coating*,  which  is  to  be  left  on  till 
the  parts  are  healed.  This  account  of 
Dr.  Greeuhow*8  g^ave  rise  to  the  relation 
of  another  plan  by  Mr.  Leach,  who 
extols  the  use  of  treacle  as  a  dressings 
for  bums.  I  am  induced  to  make  a  few 
observations  on  these  methods,  and  on 
the  treatment  of  burns  and  scalds  g'ene- 
rally,  in  consequence  of  the  g^reat  diver- 
sity of  opinion  which  exists  among 
surg'eons  on  this  subject. 

There  is  perhaps  no  affection  in  which 
so  many  different  modes  of  cure  have 
been  nractised  us  in  bums,  each  indi- 
vidual or  school  professinnr  to  have  some 
infallible  remedy,  which  they  employ 
indiscriminately  in  all  stages  and  de- 
grees of  these  injuries,  and  which, 
though  the^'  may  sometimes  do  good, 
are  more  often  productive  of  mischief. 
Bums  have  been  divided  into  several 
different  varieties  or  forms,  according  to 
the  degree  of  injury,  which  may  vary 
from  slight  rubefaction  of  the  skin  to 
complete  destruction  of  all  the  tissues  of 
a  part,  according  to  the  temperature  of 
the  burning  substance  producing  the 
mischief,  and  the  duration  of  its  appli- 
cation. These  divisions  might  be  mul- 
tiplied ad  iiifinxtum^  no  one  degree  be- 
ing sejjaraled  from  another  by  any 
mnrkeci  line,  but  each  running  into  the 
next  bv  imperceptible  gradations.  They 
may  all,  in  fact,  be  comprised  under  two 
heads,  viz.  inflammation  and  actual 
disorganization,  of  which  changes  all 
the  other  varieties  are  only  modifica- 
tions, both  of  these  effects  differing 
S-eatlv  in  degree.  In  some  cases, 
ough  the  heat  applied  be  not  suffi- 
cient to  destroy  the  life  of  the  part  at 
once,  yet  the  inflammation  produced 
may  be  so  violent  as  to  lead  to  mortifi- 
cation afterwards;  and  at  the  time  of 
the  reception  of  the  accident,  or  imme- 
diately  subsequent,  it  is  not  always  pos- 
Bible  to  know  what  mav  be  the  extent 
of  the  injury,  as  the  skin  may  retain 
nearly  its  natural  colour,  though  the 
parts  beneath  have  lost  their  vitality. 
From  this  circumstance  of  its  of^n  tak- 
ing some  days  to  develop  the  severity 
of  a  bum,  the  vulgar  notion  has  arisen 
that  the  action  of^the  fire  keeps  pro- 
gressing for  nine  days. 

In  serious  bums  (and  these  injuries 
are  generally  more  dangerous  in  respect 
to  their  extent  than  their  depth)  tnere 


are  mostly  very  violent  constitutional 
effects  immediately  produced,  as  acute 
pain  from  the  sentient  extremities  of 
ntimerous  nerves  being  injured  ;  and 
this  by  sympathy  causes  great  disturb- 
ance of  the  whole  nervous  system,  giv* 
ing  rise  to  depression  of  the  circulation, 
shivering  and  coldness,  aggravated  by 
exposure  to  the  air,  which  is  frequently 
followed  by  great  difficulty  of  breath- 
ing, vomiting,  and  coma. 

This  sudden  shock  is  the  first  and 
most  dangerous  symptom  to  be  appre- 
hended from  a  severe  burn;  but  if  the 
patient  should  recover  from  the  imme- 
diate effects,  other  consequences  may 
follow,  the  result  of  which  are  scarcely 
less  to  be  apprehended.  The  two  most 
serious  of  these  are  secondary  inflam- 
mation, producing  mortification  and 
violent  symptomatic  fever;  and  exces- 
sive and  long-con  tin  ubd  suppuration, 
wearing  the  patient  out  by  irritation 
and  hectic  fever. 

We  shall  briefly  pass,  in  review  the 
principal  modes  of  treatment  ^hich  at 
different  times  have  been  proposed  and 
practised  in  this  branch  of  surgery,  be- 
fore we  make  any  remarks  of  our  owu. 
Two  entirely  opposite  methods  have  in 
almost  all  ages  been  pursued — Uie  cool- 
ing  and  the  stimulating — both  of  which 
have  the  support  of  antiquity  ;  and  it  is 
singular  that  practitioners  are  not 
agreed  which  of  these  is  most  effica- 
cious, or  whether  one  is  more  advan- 
tageous than  the  other  under  ((iffi^rent 
circumstances.  Comparative  trials  have 
never  been  made  on  a  scale  of  sufficient 
extent  to  determine  this  question. 

Cold  has  been  long  employed  to  di- 
minish the  inflammation  of  superficial 
bums.  Rhazes  directs  that  in  recent 
cases  cloths  dipped  in  cold  water,  or 
water  cooled  with  snow,  be  applied  as 
soon  as  possible  to  the  parts  which  have 
been  injured,  and  that  they  be  removed 
from  time  to  time.  Avicenna  says  that 
this  practice  often  prevents  the  forma- 
tion of  blisters.  The  principal  advo- 
cate for  the  cooling  plan  among  modem 
surgeons  has  been  Sir  James  Earle, 
who  employed  cold  water,  or  rather  ice, 
in  man^  cases  of  extensive  and  deep 
bums  with  the  best  eflfect*.  The  burnt 
parts  may  be  plunged  into  cold  water, 
or  merely  covered  with  wet  cloths  re- 
peatedly changed;  and  this  should  be 


*  Essay  on  the  Means  of  Lessening  tht  Effects 
of  Fire  on  the  Human  Body.    180S. 
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continued  till  the  pain  has  entirely 
ceased,  .whieb  will  ouen  be  many  boors. 
The  eonimoQ  vHl^ar  remedy  of  scraped 
potatoes  is  a  very  effectual  mode  of  ap- 
plying cold.  Kefrig^erant  applications, 
liofre.Ter,  seem  principally  applicable  to 
alight  cases,  wbere  a  ^at  extent  of 
skin  is  not  injuredj  fol*  in  tbe  latter  in- 
stance great  caotion  is  necessary  in 
their  use,  as  they  will  aggravate  the 
ahiveringand  depression  of  circulation. 

The  stimnlating  plan  of  treatment 
claims  tbe  sanction  of  greater  antiqaity 
than  its  rival*  .  An^tolle  recommended 
iL  Celsus  adfises  the  use  of  stimulanta 
ra  tbe  first  sta^,  and  afterwards  tbe  use 
«»f  mild  dressings :  be  says,  speaking 
^  De  Adostis,''  '*  Sed  divtdi  guoque  cm- 
nttlo  potest  in  eu  qua  mediocriter  exi- 
dtniutt  reprimentiaquet  primb  et  pus- 
tuitu  prekibeant^  et  srnnmam  pelliculam 
exatperent:  deindi  in  ea  qua  tenia 
md  mnilaiem  perducani.**  —  (Lib.  ▼. 
cap;  xi^Fii.)  Par6y  Fabricius  de  Hilden, 
Heister,  Callisen,  and  others,  recom- 
mend  the  burnt  part  to  be  held  to  the 
lire,  or  plunged  into  hot  water ;  but 
thb  heroic  treatment  produces  Tiolent 
fiain,  and  never  baa  been  much  prac- 
tised ;  it  is  contrary  to  all  reasoning. 
Doobtless  slight  cases  may  get  well 
thus  managed,  but  then  they  would  re- 
carer  equally  soon  if  left  alone,  or 
treated  in  any  other  way.  Spirituous  and 
resiooos  appucations,  as  spirit  of  wine 
and  tarpentine,  were  recommended  by 
many  of  the  old  surgeons  in  the  first 
stages  of  bums ;  and  were  revived  by 
Mr*  Kentish,  who  based  their  use  on 
some  strange  fanciful  theories  of  ana- 
logy between  btfmt  and  frost-bitten 
parta.  He  thought  that  as  in  one  the 
neat  should  be  gradually  raised  to  the 
natoral  standard,  90  in  the  other  it 
should  be  lowered  with  equal  care.  He 
first  applied  very  stimulating  fluids 
heated  by  the  fire,  which  were  succeeded 
by  others  becoming  gradually  milder, 
with  this  external  treatment  he  com- 
bined the  internal  administration  of  sti- 
mnlants,  combined  with  opium,  to  allay 
tbe^  pain.  Though  bis  theories  were 
visionary,  yet  his  treatment  will  be  pro- 
ductive of  l)enefit,in  many  cases,  particu- 
larly wbere  tbe  inj[ury  is  very  extensive. 

(Sreasy  applications  have  always  been 
extensively  used  in  tbe  dressing  of 
bums;  they  were  recommended  by  Hip- 
pocratea.  -  Rags  dipped  in  olive  or  lin- 
seed oily  and  gently  laid  over  the  part, 
are  a  simple  and  safe  remedy,  and  ex- 

572.— >xxiii. 


elude  the  air. .  Cam>n  oil,  composed  of 
equal  parts  of  lime-water  and  linseed 
oil,  is  a  ver^  old  application  to  deep  and 
serious  bums,  and  gained  great  cele- 
brity, particularly  where  the  skin  bad 
been  considerably  destroyed,  as  bv  the 
explosion  of  gunpowder.  B.  Bell  re- 
commends this  liniment  as  an  emollient 
dressing  in  deep  bums.  Mr.  H.  Earle 
advises  tbe  u$e  of  carron  oil  in  those 
cases  where  the  cuticle  is  raised  or  de- 
nuded, but  the  skin  not  destroyed  :  he 
advises  that  vesications  be  leu  alone, 
i^ithout  they  are  very  much  distended. 
Where  sloughs  are  formed,  Mr.   Earle 

S referred  the  stimulating  plan  in  the 
rst  stage.  Mr.  Kentish  combined  the 
use  of  greasy  substances  with  stimu,- 
latiug  liquids.    After  bathing  the  burnt 

Earts  with  heated  spirits  of  turpentine, 
e  applied  a  liniment  composed  of  resin 
cerate,  softened  with  turpentine,  which 
he  spread  on  linen.  This  liniment 
stops  the  pores  of  the  cloth,  impedes 
evaporation,  and  thus  confines  theeflTect 
of  toe  spirit  to  the  burnt  surface.  Mr. 
Greenbow's  plan  is  essentially  tbe  same 
as  this,  only  he  spreads  the  ointment 
much  thicker,  and  on  the  skin  itself,  and 
leaves  it  undisturbed ;  whereas  Mr. 
Kentish  ordera  the  dressings  to  be  re- 
moved once  in  twenty-four  hours. 

Many  other  greasy  applications  in  the 
form  oi"  varions  ointments  have  been 
employed  in  bums.  Baron  Larrey 
dressed  all  deep  injuries  of  this  kind 
with  safiron  ointment,  which  he  savs 
diminished  the  pain,  and  excluded  the 
air;  he  .continued  this  remedy  till  sup- 
puration had  taken  place.  Delpech  re- 
commends that  large  ulcerated  surfaces 
from  bums  should  be  dressed  with  opiate 
cerate. 

Mr.  Cleghora  introduced  the  practice 
of  applying  vinegar  to  bums.  He  says 
that  it  should  to  put  on  immediately^ 
and  ita  use  continued  till  the  pain  has 
ceased.  Afterwards,  if  sloughs  were 
formed,  he  covered  the  parts  with  a 
poultice,  sprinkling  powdered  chalk  on 
the  ulcers,  to  absorb  the  moisture.  The 
use  of  cold  vinegar  has  been  recom- 
mended by  some  surgeons  since  Mr. 
Clegbora's  time,  but  its  action  is  simply 
refiigerant,  and  it  can  possess  little  ad- 
vantage over  cold  water,  or  saturnine 
lotion.  If  it  is  used  warm,  as  Mr. 
Clegbom  sometimes  recommended  in 
very  cold  weather,  it  can  merely  act  as 
an  emollient,  or  perhaps  be  4sligntly  stl- 
mulating. 
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Astringetitfi,  sedatives,  and  demuU 
cents,  have  been  made  use  of;  the  latter 
bave  been  chiefly  applied,  after  the  first 
effects  ef  the  injury  iiave  s^one  off,  and 
inflammation  has  followed.  The  prin- 
cipal remedies  of  this  description  wbicli 
faAve  been  employed,  are  a  decoetion  of 
quince  seeds  or  linseed  applied  alone> 
or  mixed  with  a  decoction  of  poppy 
beads.  Emollient  poultices  have  peen 
much  used  in  deep  bams;  sometimes 
applied  immediately  ader  the  reception 
of  the  injury,  and  at  others  not  till  after 
a  previous  use  of  turpentine  dressings. 
The  diluted  solution  of  subacetate  of 
lead  has  been  thought  to  nreveut  the 
formation  of  blisters*  Wtiether  Uiis 
effect  is  owiuff  to  its  sedative  properties, 
or  only  by  its  lieing  astringent,  is  doobi- 
ful  ^  if  the  latter,  equal  l^nefit  may  be 
derived  from  a  strong  solution  of  alum, 
which  has  also  been  frequently  used* 

Comoretsion  of  the  bamt  parts  with 
a  circular  bandage  wetted  with  some 
astringent  lotion,  as  liquor  plumbi,  has 
been  employed  by  M.  MaijoHn  and 
M.  Bretonneau  {ThetU,  i^  Paris.  1815). 
The  pressure  is  stated  to  ease  the  pain 
almost  immediately,  and  to  arresc  the 
progress  of  the  inflammation.  M.  Rei- 
cfaenhack  (Bulletin  Oiniral  de  TMrap. 
Oct.  1833)  recommends  the  bandage  or 
or  compresses  to  be  soaked  in  a  solu- 
tion of  ereoiote^  which  be  says  hastens 
the  healinaf  process.  M.  Lisfranc  (Re- 
«mtf  Mid,  June  1836)  employ*  a  solution 
of  chloride  ef  Ium  with  the  same  inten- 
tion*  M.  Velpeau  uses  strips  a^  lead 
plaster  instead  of  a  bandage,  and  be 
thinks  that  the  beneficial  effects  which 
he  has  found  to  follow  this  practice  are 
not.  entirely  owing  to  the  presswpe 
exerted  on  the  parts,  but  must  also  be 
referred  to  some  peculiar  properties  in 
the  plaster,  as  he  did  not  find  the  use  of 
a  simple  bandage  equally  eflicacious. 

Of  all  the  more  modem  plans  of 
treating  bums,  none  have  excited  more 
attention  than  the  application  of  raw 
cotton.  This  remedy  was  first  used  in 
America,  bat  the  most  extensive  trial  of 
its  efficacy  was  made  by  Dr.  Andeno*, 
of  Crlasffow,  who  applied  it  in  all  de- 
grees of  boras  with  toe  greatest  saccesa. 
It  is  necessary  to  put  it  on  with  some 
care.  It  should  be  finely  carded,  and 
-applied  in  thin  layers,  several  of  which 
may  be  placed  over  each  other,  and 
tben  it  is  generally  useful  to  support 
the  whole  with  a  bandase.  Dr.  Ander- 
son found  this  mode  of  treatment  ea«e 


the  pain,  calm  the  general  disturbance^ 
stop  the  progress  or  occurrence  of  in^ 
flammatiou,  and  prevent  its  conse- 
quences, as  slonghing,  suppuration,  and 
sobseouent  contractions.  When  tbeie 
were  larffe  vesications  formed,  he  firM 
pricked  them. 

The  powdered  flowers  of  the  tfphm^ 
or  cat*s-tai],  which  principally  consist 
of  soft  silkv  hairs,  have  been  applied  Vn 
boras  in  the  same  way  as  cotton  by 
M.  Vignoles  {Th^iee  de  Parte,  1833), 
but  they  cannot  possess  any  advantagie 
over  that  substance,  and  are  not  9b 
readily  obtained. 

Another  remedy,  which  certainly  bafe 
the  advantage  of  being  always  at 
band,  is  flour.  This  was  recommended 
by  Dr.  Ward,  of  Manchester,  to  bfe 
thickly  coated  all  over  the  burat  parta, 
which  are  to  be  then  covered  with  lint. 
This  will  form  a  very  impervious  case, 
the  moist^ure  from  the  skin  forming  the 
under  stratum  into  a  kind  of  paste, 
which  afterwards  hardens. 

Mr.  Cox,  in  the  Medical  OaxettIe 
(vol.  x.  p.  672),  recommends  the  nitrate 
of  silver  to  be  rabbed  over  the  bornt 
skin,  where  it  is  only  inflamed  or  resi* 
cated,  before  any  other  application  is 
made.  He  found  this  treatment  hasten 
the  process  of  cicatrization,  and  nrevent 
the  occurrence  or  progfress  ef  inflatttta- 
tion.  MM.  Berot  and  Gloquet  My  that 
bams  should  be  treated  like  any  otb^ 
active  inflammation,  by  the  appncatiott 
of  leechea  in  the  first  instance,  anil 
other  common  antiphlogistic  raeasnrea. 

The  last  new  remedy  the  use  of  which 
has  been  made  known  to  to  the  pnblie, 
h  treacle  (Med.  Gak.  Nov.  3).  Mr. 
Leach  says  that  this  is -to  be  applied  in 
the  slighter  cases  of  buras  onlV.  This 
gentleman  considers  that  his  plan  beaM 
a  great  analogy  to  that  of  Dr.  Green- 
how,  but  I  confess  that  I  cannot  see  it. 
In  the  first  place  be  applies  it  tM^  and 
calls  it  a  **  refrigerant  liquid,*'  which 
will  '*cool  the  inflamed  |»aTt.'*  Now 
Dr.  Oreenhow  applies  bis  ointment 
wami;  and  from  the  turpentine  and 
resin  it  contains,  it  must  oe  a  stimtt- 
latittg  application.  In  the  second  place, 
Mr.  Leach  does  not  say  bow  long  hts 
treacle  dressing  is  to  stop  on ;  hot  men- 
tions that,  in  common  cases,  he  applies  it 
on  strips  of  calico,  in  M.  Veipean^ 
way.  By  this  I  suppose  he  removes 
the  treacled  straps  every  two  or  threie 
days,  as  •  M.  Veipeau  does  '  the  lead 
plaster;  whereas  Dr.  Greenbow  leayes 
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Uie  Okntumnt  on  till  tbe  MrCs  are  bealed 
beneath  it  Lastly,  Mr.  Leach  does 
BOi  reeoBHnend  treacle  to  be  applied  in 
deep  injories  from  fire ;  while  these 
seem  the  cases  most  benefited  by  Dr. 
Greenbow's  system^  which  be  says  pre- 
▼ents  suppuration  even  in  those  cases 
where  extenaiTC  sloughs  have  separated. 
Having  enumerated  most  of  the  plane 
which  have  been  proposed  and  prac- 
tised  in  the  cure  of  burns  and  seaids,  I 
shall  make  a  few  remarks  on  this  branch 
of  iargery,  in  which  I  shall  endeavour 
to  shew  that  these  injuries  sbonld  be 
treated  on  general  surgical  principles, 
and  not  be  regarded  as  specinc  injuries 
le^uiring  any  peculiar  plan  of  treat- 
ment. If  the  surgeon  has  these  prin- 
ciples clearly  before  him,  the  means  by 
which  he  arrives  at  the  desired  end  are 
of  Kttle  importance.  The  principal  in- 
dieations  to  fulfil  in  the  treatment  of 
I  boms  are  to  give  ease  to  tbe  patient  as 

L  qniokly  as  possible,  by  calming  the 
pain  and  cutaneous  irritation ;  secondly, 
tor  prevent  or  moderate  the  inflamma- 
tion and  supporatioB ;  and  lastly,  to 
gvard  against  deformities  from  the  con- 
traction of  parts  in  healing. 

In  trifling  cases,  where  the  skin  is 
only  reddened  or  slightly  vesicated,  and 
the  surface  burnt  not  very  extensive,  it 
is  of  little  importance  what  means  we 
adopt,  as  they  will  get  well  nearly  aa 
901^^/  in  one  way  as  another;  but  the 
most  rational  treatment,  and  tbe  one 
which  caases  the  most  immediate  relief, 
is  the  application  Of  cold,  either  by 
simple  water  <Hr  sactumine  lotion,  tbe 
use  of  which  should  be  continued  till 
the  pain  entirely  ceases.  In  more  ex- 
tensive injury,  where  the  skin  is  de- 
nnded  or  destroyed,  and  the  parts  be- 
neatb  have  perhaps  lost  their  vitality  to 
a  considerable  depth,  what  plan  will 
most  eflectoally  prevent  the  occurrence 
of  inflammation  and  suppuration  ?  '  In 
aH  ininries  where,  from  tbe  destruction 
of  the  cuticle,  the  skin  and  other 
are  exposed,  the  most  active 
of  irritation  is  tbe  contact  of 
aimoapheric  air;  therefore  our  endea* 
voors  should  be  directed  to  those  meana 
which  will  most  eflTectually  exclude  it. 
On  another  occasion  (Med.  Gaz.,  July  8, 
l»;i7,)  1  sUted  that  the  most  successful 
plan  of  treatment  in  incised  and  many 
conlnscd  wounds  is  to  dress  them,  so  as 
entirely  to  keep  not  the  air ;  and  the  late 
Mr.  Earle,  in  his  clinical  lectures,  and 
paper  in  the  Medico^  Chir.  Trans.,  makea 


the  excellent  remark,  that  this  is  the. 
first  principle  to  be  kept  in  view  in  the 
management  of  bums,  and  he  advises 
that  wDatever  dressings  are  first  applied, 
they  should  not  be  too  soon  removed. 
In  cases  where  there  are  large  vesica-, 
tions  formed,  but  yet  tbe  skin  is  not 
denuded,  it  is  of  great  importance  not. 
to  remove  the  cutide*  as  this  is 
a  very  eflTeclual  covering  from  tbe  air, 
and  the  fluid  eflfused  will  often  be 
absorbed,  and  the  cuticle  peel  ofl\  leav- 
ing the  surface  quite  healed  beneath, 
it.  If  these  blisters  be  very  much  dis« 
tended,  tbey  may  be  carefully  punc- 
tured with  a  needle.  Tbe  principle, 
being  acknowledged  that  the  exclusion 
of  air  is  the  great  object,  we  must  inquire 
what  is  the  most  efiTectual  application 
for  this  purpose :  and  I  may  here  re* 
mark,  that  it  is  a  great  pity  that  sur- 
geons will  .not  follow  up  some  of  the 
plans  already  tried,  without  being  so 
anxious  to  discover  something  new. 
From  my  own  observation,  I  am  in- 
clined to  give  tbe  preference  to  cotton, 
applied  in  the  way  Dr.  Anderson  recom* 
mends,  as  this  will  form  a  very  effectual 
covering,  comfortable  to  the  patient, 
easily  kept  on,  and  not  liable  to  be  dis- 
turbed by  the  movements  of  the  part: 
as  he  says,  "  it  excludes  the  air ; 
by  the  slowly  conducting  power  of 
the  cotton,  the  heat  of  the  part  is  re- 
tained,  and  a  sofl  and  uniformly  clastic 
protection  from  pressure  is  aflurded : 
It  also  forms  a  sueatb  or  case,  which 
absorbs  tbe  eflused  serum  or  pus,  and 
gives  tbe  best  possible  substitute  for  the 
lost  cuticle ;  but  in  order  that  tbe  full 
bet)efit  may  be  derived  from  this  sub- 
stitHte,  and  to  ensure  an  equable  and 
continued  support  to  the  tender  parts, 
until  the  new  skin  is  formed,  it  is  abso- 
lutely  necessary  that  the  cotton  should 
not  be  removed,  except  under  particular 
circumstances,  until  the  real  cuticle  is 
sufficiently  formed  to  bear  exposure." 

If  this  substance  is  not  immediately 
to  be  obtained,  tbe  best  substitute  i^ 
flour,  which  when  moisteued  by  tbe 
discharge  from  the  skin,  or  by  fluid, 
with  which  the  surface  may  first  be 
wetted,  will  make  a  bard  impervious 
case.  It  would  probably  be  a  very  good 
plan  to  strew  a  layer  of  flour  over 
the  part,  before  the  application  of  cotton, 
in  all  cases,  as  this  would  prevent  tbe 
disebarge  from  soaking  into  the  cover- 
ing. I  am  not  quite. so  sanguine  a^ 
Dr*  Greenhow,  to  think  that  the  exclu-i 
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sion  of  the  air  will  prevent  the'  occur- 
rence or  siipparation  in  all  cases  ;  but 
I  know  from  experience  that  it  will  in 
mofit. 

With  respect  to  that  gentleman's 
mode  of  dressings  these  injuries,  it  is 
baKcd  on  true  surgical  principles,  but  it 
seems  open  to  some  objections.  In  the 
first  place,  it  will  not  form  nearly  so 
effectual  a  covering  as  the  pitch  wbicfa 
suggested  the  plan  to  his  mind  ;  for  the 
ointment,  containing  a  considerable 
quantity  of  grease,  the  heat  of  the  parts 
will  keep  it  continually  soft;  and  where 
the  injury  has  occurred  on  the  posterior 
surface  of  the  body,  or  on  a  part  on 
which  the  patient  cannot  be  prevented 
from  lying,  this  cause  must  operate  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  disturb  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  covering.  In  the  second 
place,  the  application  of  resin  ointment 
with  turpentine  is  stimulating;  and 
though  tnis  may  be  advantageous  in 
the  first  instance,  it  will  do  no  good 
aHperwards,  and  will  be  less  beneGcial 
than  a  mere  mechanical  impervious  co- 
vering. But  as  Dr.  Greenhow  has  found 
this  plan  so  successful,  and  uses  it  on 
the  principle  of  excluding  the  air,  be  is 
quite  right  in  continuing  it,  and  making 
It  known  to  the  public,  as  the  means  are 
of  secondary  importance  if  they  fulfil 
the  end  desired. 

It  is  well  known,  that  in  extensive 
injuries  from  fire,  there  is  great  consti- 
tutional disturbance  occasioned,  parti- 
cularly coldness  and  oppression  of 
breathing.  This  latter  effect  is  gene- 
rally  considered  to  be  owing  to  suspen- 
sion of  the  secretion  of  the  cutaneous 
perspiration  from  the  injured  skin,  by 
which  means  a  greater  quantity  of 
watery  fluid  is  carried  to  the  lungfs, 
causing  their  oppression  ;  but  this  can- 
not be  entirely  tne  ease,  for  one  office  of 
the  cuticle  is  to  prevent  too  rapid  evapo- 
ration from  going  on  from  the  surface 
of  the  body,  and  where  this  covering  is 
destroyed,  a  greater  quantity  of  fluid 
will  pass  off  in  this  way,  which  may 
partly  account  for  the  great  coldness  and 
depression  of  the  circulation.  When  an 
impervious  coating  of  cotton,  or  other 
substance,  is  covered  over  the  skin,  the 
coldness  and  oppression  of  the  lungs 
are  oflen  immediately  relieved,  as  well 
as  the  pain,  though  the  cutaneous  ex- 
halation must  be  more  completely  im- 
peded.  On  this  account  I  think  that 
the  difficutly  of  breathing  most  be  re- 
ferred to  the  injury  of  the  nervous  sys- 


tem, and  the  obstruction  of  the  clrcit* 
lation. 

1  shall  not  say  any  thing  here  on  the 
constitutional  treatment  of  bums ;  this' 
must  be  regulated  according  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case,  as  in  severe  in^*' 
juries  from  other  causes.  Stimulants, 
with  opium,  sometimes  do  good  in  the 
first  instance,  by  relieving  the  pain  and 
depression;  but  the  tonic  plan  should 
not  be  continued  too  long,  as  it  often 
does  harm. 

Contractions,  arising  from  the  absorp- 
tion of  the  granulations  after  cicatri- 
zation, most  be  obviated,  by  keeping 
the  part  in  an  extended  position,  as  Mr. 
Earie  recommends,  till  tne  healing  pro- 
cess is  quite  completed. 

I  am,  sir. 
Your  obedient  servant, 

R.  H.  Meadb,    • 
Lectarer  nt  the  MldrUe^M  Hoiiplfal*  and  Siirgcoa> 
to  the  Western  General  DispeuMry. 

U,  BentlDck  Street,  If  wclitster  Square.    . 
Not.  8th,  ISaS. 


RANULA  CURED  WITH  CAYENNE 
PEPPER. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 

Sir, 
The  following  may  be  interestinjg  to 
some  of  your  readers,  if,  as  I  believe* 
the  mode  of  cure  is  not  mentioned  in 
any  book,  nor  adopted  in  modem  prac- 
tice.— I  am,  sir. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Gso.  Harsison. 

4,  Great  Mariborongh  StnH, 
Nov.  8tb,  1838. 

The  bntler,  in  a  family  which  I  at- 
tend* oonsolted  me  last  April  for  a 
swelling  in  his  tongue.  The  tumor 
was  imbedded  in  the  substance  of  the 
organ,  a  little  to  one  side  of  the  median 
line,  had  existed  for  some  weeks,  inter- 
fered considerably  with  mastication  and 
deglutition,  was  excessively  painful, 
and,  when  I  felt  it,  was  as  hard  as,  and 
about  the  size  of,  a  large  marble.  On 
the  spur  of  the  moment,  and  wishing  to 
avoid  the  operation  for  ranula,  I  advised 
him  to  put  some  strong  Cayenne  pepper 
on  the  surface  of  his  thumb  and  fore  lin- 
ger, to  compress  the  tumor  tightly,  and  to 
keep  them  there  as  long  as  he  was  able. 
Perhaps  the  old  maxim  (which  I  have 
read  somewhere)  recurred  to  my  mind-— 
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**  Est  melior  medicioa  manus   quam 
quod  medicus  dat.^' 

*Tbe  coDseqaence  was,  that  an  im- 
mense salivary  discbarge  immediatelj 
tensued,  which,  in  the  course  of  three  or 
four  hours,  amounted  to  two  lar)(e  cup- 
ful«,  as  described  to  me.  In  three  days 
the  tumor  had  entirely  Tanished,  nor, 
np  to  the  present  time,  has  there  been 
the  slightest  tendency  to  a  return. 
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Saturdayf  November  17,  1838. 


**  Licet  omntbdii,  licet  etlam  nifhl,  dignitatem 
jtrtiM  Medtem  tuerl;  potcmtas  modo  veuleudl  In 
pabUcnm  »lt,  diceiull  pericalam  uon  rccuso.'* 

ClCXBO* 


LONDON  UNIVERSITY  DEGREES. 

In  a  previons  number  we  considered 
the  proposed  regulations  of  the  London 
University  only  so  far  as  the  education 
preliminary  to  the  attendance  upon  me- 
dical lectures  and  practice  is  concerned. 
We  come  now  to  the  purely  professional 
part  of  the  education,  in  considering 
which  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that 
it  is  intended  for  a  class  of  well-educated 
and  accomplished  young  men,  the  sons 
of  persons  moving  in  a  higher  class  of 
society. 

We  feel  bound  at  once  to  state,  that 
this  part  of  the  curriculum  presents 
some  improvements  upon  that  whicbwe 
commented  on  last  July.  Our  cor- 
respondent, C.  L.,  then  charged  us 
with  unnecessary  severity  in  the  re. 
marks  which  we  made;  but  we  wil- 
^  lingly  b^ar  bis  censure,  in  the  assurance 
which  we  feel  that  but  for  that  severity, 
and  the  cordial  assent  which  our  obser- 
vations received  from  all  who  were  well 
qualified  to  judge  in  the  matter,  the 
alterations  now  effected  would  never 
ha^e  been  made,  but  the  scheme  then 
proposed  would  have  been  adopted, 
though  it  could  not  have  been  carried 
into  effect. 
In   the  present  report,  we  find  that 


although  no  couise  of  lectures,  except 
that  on  practical  pharmacy,  has  been 
expunged,  some  of  the  others  have  been 
shortened.  Yet  even  now  there  is  a  most 
absurd  superfluity.  Although  no  one 
has  ever  supported  with  a  shadow 
of  reason  the  prodigious  demands 
made  by  the  Apothecaries'  Company  for 
attendance  upon  lectures ;  yet  the  Lon- 
don  University  surpasses  even  them. 
Comparing  this  part  of  its  curriculum 
with  those  of  the  College  of  Surgeons 
and  the  Apothecaries'  Hall  (for  with 
those  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  the 
difference  is  too  great  to  admit  of  com- 
parison), we  find  that  the  number  of 
lectures  required  by  each  stand  as  fol- 
lows:^ For  the  College  of  Surgeons, 
840;  f\}T  the  Apothecaries'  Hall  (includ- 
ing 30  clinical  lectures),  1 130 ;  for  the 
two  together,  1350 ;  and  these  must  all 
be  attended  in  two  years  and  a  half. 
But  for  the  University  there  are  neces- 
sary 1300,  including  clinical  lectures, 
which  we  reckon  at  240— that  is,  40  on 
each  subject  in  each  year ;  or,  consider- 
ing (as  the  students  will  feel,  and  as  the 
Apothecaries'  Hall  admit)  an  examina- 
tion to  be  equal  to  a  lecture,  the  whole 
number  will  be  1512,  to  be  attended 
in  three  years.  Surely  the  Medical 
Faculty  never  thus  reckoned  up  the  de- 
mands they  are  about  to  make  on  the 
time  and  patience  of  well-educated 
young  men,  whom  they  command  to 
be  at  the  same  time  occupied  in  dis- 
secting, and  in  attending  to  the  prac- 
tice of  an  hospiul,  and  all  that  apper- 
tains to  the  practical  study  of  medi- 
cine—1512  hours!!  It  is  truly  exor- 
biUnt 

The  Faculty  seem  to  have  striven  to 
.  be  eclectic ;  they  have  seized  with  one 
,  band  the  sublime,  and  with  the  other 
the  ridiculous,  but  they  have  inclosed 
within  their  grasp  none  of  the  middle 
and  substantial  common  sense  of  the 
matter.  They  have  copied,  on  the  one 
band,  the  example  of  Oxford  and  Cam- 
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bridpfe  in  demanding^  a  pretions  liberal 
education,  to  fit  tbe  mind  for  the  actiye 
istudy  of  medicine;  and,  on  the  other,  they 
liave  imitated  the  example  of  the  Apo- 
thecaries' Hall,  in  requiring^  tbe  stu- 
dent*8  time  to  be  spent  in  passire  at- 
tendance upon  a  vast  number  of  lec- 
tures.     Thej   have  even  exa^jjcrated 
tbe  systems  of  both  establishments,  and 
the  result  is;  as  mi^ht  ha?c  been  ex- 
pected—a system  inferior  to  either  of 
them.     Both  of  the  systems  which  that 
of  the  new  University  seems  intended 
to  embody,   are  at   least   founded   on 
plausible    g^rounds,    and    are    adapted 
each,    in   some  measure,  for  the  class 
for    which    it    is    intended.      Oxford 
and     Cambridge,    for    instance,     pro- 
fess, and  with  much  justice,  to  teach 
men  not  so  much   to  be,   as  how  to 
become  physicians:    they  teach   them 
science  generally,  and  leave  them  to 
apply   their  knowlcdpfe   to    medicine; 
and    the    best    proof  of    the    excel- 
lence of  their  system  is  in  the  result, 
that  the  Doctors  of  Medicine  of  Cam- 
bridge and  Oxford  are  the  tery  men 
whom  the  London  University  is  anxious 
that  its  Doctors  should  equal,  and  who 
have  raised  the  character  of  the  phy- 
sician to  "  the  estimation  which  in  this 
country  it    bas    always    maintained." 
The  Apothecaries'    Company,    on  the 
other  hand,  assuming  with  less  justice 
that  students  are  unable  to  study  by 
themselves,    bind    them   to    a  passive 
course  of  attendance  upon  lectures :  they 
require  no  previous  knowledge,  but  a 
■profuse  study  of  medicine  and  every 
~  thing  relating  to  it.    The  London  Uni- 
versity  first  requires  its  graduates  to 
prove  their  capability  of  studying  by 
themselves  (for  their  preliminary  educa- 
tion, having  no  regard  whatever  to  me- 
dicine, can  serve  no  other  purpose),  and 
then,  as  if  dealing  with  so  many  chil- 
dren, marks  out  a  fixed  and  unalterable 
plan,    according  to  which    they  must 
'  be    taught    their    profession.      Td    a 


youth  who  receives  his  first  intro- 
duction to  science  when  he  begins  to 
study  medicine,  it  may  be  necessary  to 
^x  a  plan  by  which  he'  may  proceed 
over  the  unknown  land,  though  we  have 
no  doubt  it  would  be  best  to  let  him 
learn  all  the  good  practice  that  is  pos- 
sible, and  no  more  science  than  is  neees- 
sary;  but  surely  one  that  is  already 
accustomed  to  the  language  and  pursuit 
of  eyery  science  except  medicine,  may, 
when  he  goes  in  pursuit  of  medicine,  be 
trusted  alone.  The  present  scheme 
would  just  treat  the  best  graduates  of 
Universities  like  the  worst  apothecaries' 
apprentices. 

When  we  examine  what  the  1&12 
lectures  are  composed  of,  we  find  that 
the  number  required  for  each  subject  is, 
in  ewery  instance,  less  than  the  number 
required  by  either  the  College  of  Sur- 
geons or  the  Apothecaries'  Hall.  But 
the  great  total  is  made  up  by  tbe 
introduction  of  no  less  than  ^re  new 
courses^— riz.,  comparative  anatomy, 
general  pathology,  general  tberapeu- 
tics,  hygiene,  and  practical  chemistry 
(not  to  mention  general  anatomy  and 
physiology).  The  addition  of  these  to 
all  those  usually  demanded  would  be 
only  ridiculous,  if  the  scheme  did  not 
include  a  cunning  job,  which  it  has 
been  tbe  interest  of  some  of  the  Faculty 
to  practise,  and  the  misfortune  of  the 
others  to  overlook.  It  is  impossible  not 
to  see  in  all  this  the  anxiety  to  provide 
lectureships  for  ^va  friends,  and  a  mo- 
nopoly of  students  for  the  Gower  Street 
Hospital  and  School.  It  would  be 
easier  to  name  the  five  favourites 
than  to  imagine  what  other  reason 
can  be  given  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  these  subjects  as  so  many 
separate  courses.  No  one  has  ever 
said  a  word  in  favour  of  the  general 
therapeutics — perhaps  because  no  one 
knows  what  they  are ;  and  those  who 
have  argued  for  general  pathology 
have    been  clearly   enough  shewn   to 
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be  in  ermr.  And  who»  except  tbe  future 
Professor  of  it,  can  speak  fur  hygiene, 
as  a  studj  separate  from  forensic  mcdi. 
cine? 

We    think   we    can    see   tbe    same 
faTouritism  for  Unifersity  CoUege  and 
its    Hospital  in    some    other    of    tbe 
regulations ;  as  in  this^tbat  the  pupil 
shall  studj   "practical    medicine  and 
surgery,  in    an   institution   in    which 
the  treatment  of  patients  is  entrusted 
to  tbe  senior  pupils,  under  the  super- 
jntendence    of    the    medical     officers, 
during    six    months*."      Now    it    is 
well  known  that  tbe  governors  of  our 
large    hospitals  will  not  permit  pupils 
to  hsTc  in  any  way  the  charge  of  pa- 
tients; for  neither  dressers  nor  clinical 
clerks  can  be  said  to  treat  th^  patients 
to  whose  cases  they  attend,  and  house 
surgeons  and  apothecaries  are  always 
qualified  practitioners.   But  it  is  equally 
.well  known  that  the  Governor^  of  the 
Hospital  in  Gower  Streetf,  if  indeed 
tber6  he  any  such  persons,  will  |)€rmit 
any  thing  to  be  done  there.    The  public 
exbibilions  of  Animiil   Magnetism  in 
that  Hospital  sufficiently   proved,  this, 
and  give  ample  reason  to  believe  that 
they  will  permit  its  character,  as  well 
as  its  name  of  Valetydinarium^,  to  be  bu- 
ried and  almost  forgotten  ;  or  will  leave 
their  patients  to  tbe  mercies  of  the  senior 
pupils,  who  have  promised  to  take  de- 
grees "  over  the  way  ";  if  by.  these  or 
any  other  means  they  can  attract  stu- 
dents and  their  entrance  fees. 

But  to  return  .from  the  motives 
that  suggested  it,  to  the  curriculum 
itself.  We  find  that  the  attendance 
in  hospital  practice  is  increased 
from  two  years  to  three.  This  is  an 
improvement,  copied  from  tbe  latest  re- 
gulations of  the  College  of  Physicians ; 
but  we  cannot  imagine  any  objection 

*  See  Report,  p.  170. 

t  We  use  ttilA  name  not  out  of  disrefpect.  but 
M  lU  ooly  ftUble  •ppellatloii. 

I  The  name  given  to  the  boapital  on  the  tablet 
■  of  brail  placed  beneath  the  foundation  «t6ne. 


to  a  student's  being  brought  at  once 
to  the  practical  study  of  disease  :  why 
should  he  not  be  much  more  in  the 
wards  than  in  the  lecture- room  through- 
put his  whole  period  of  education  ?  The 
Faculty  have  clearly  evidenced  here,  as 
in  many  other  parts,  the  false  and  un- 
practical notions  which  they  entertain. 
We  pass  over  the  *' order  of  study," 
which  exhibits  only  some  ingenuity  in 
disposing  of  several  unnecessary  things, 
so  as  to  make  them  look  essential.   ^ 

The  previous  examination,  a  kind  of 
fUtU-giO,  which  is  introduced  for  the 
first  time  in  England,  would  prove,  we 
think,  (if  ever  put  in  practice)  a  yery 
useful  regulation.  We  suggested  such 
.a  plan  in  our  number  for  April  28th,  and 
mentioned  there  the  advantages  which 
we  believe  would  flow  from  it.  The 
system  of  conducting  the  examination 
in  part  by  written  papers,  (a  plan  lately 
adopted  also  by  the  Colleges  of  Physi- 
cians and .  Surgeons)  is  also  a  good 
system,  which  we  have  often  recom- 
mended. We  can  say  the  same  fur  the 
practical  part  of  .  the  examination  in 
anatomy  and  chemistry,  and  the  insti- 
tution of  examinations  for  honours, 
ludeed,  in  the  greater  part  of  that  por- 
tion of  the  Report  which  relates  to  the 
examination,  there  is  much  that  merits 
praise ;  and  we  only  fear  that  no  one 
will  be  found  who  will  wade  through  so 
much  that  is  bad,  to  test  the  excellence 
of  the  last  act. 

In  the  regulations  for  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Medicine,  it  is  ordaiped  that 
.  the  candidate  should  writ^  and  defend 
a  Thesis.  Surely  this  might  have 
.  been  omitted ;  the  faculty  must  know 
that  it  is  everywhere  abused,  '*  usque 
ad  abturdum ;"  that  a  Thesis  and  de- 
fence, enough  to  satisfy  any  University 
from  Oxford  to  Erlangen,  may  be,  and 
are,  almost  universally  bought  foj  a  few 
shillings.  In  another  part  of  these 
regulations,  they  certainly  shew  a 
practical  knowledge  of   their  subject. 
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The  candidate  for  the  Doctor's  degree, 
who  is  to  have  been  five  jean  in  prac^^ 
tice,  (to  be  certified  we  suppose  bj  the 
maker  of  the  brass  plate  on  bis  door)  is 
not  to  be  examined  in  anatomj  or  che- 
mistry, or  any  of  those  sabjects  which 
they  compel  him  to  occupy  and  lose  so 
much  time  upon  during^  his  education, 
but  merely  upon  subjects  immediately 
connected  with  his  practice.  Now  the 
Faculty  have  drawn  this  up  from  their 
own  lives;  none  knew  better  than 
themselves  that  five  years  after  a  man 
has  left  the  schools  he  has.  forgotten 
all  that  is  not  really  nseful,  and  yet  may 
be  a  much  better  practitioner  than  when 
be  knew  all  that  was  practically  useless. 
Why,  then,  did  they  not  remember 
(we  are  sure  they  have  been  told 
often  enough),  that  what  a  physician 
neither  retains  nor  requires  in  his  prae* 
tice,  is  not  worth  leartiing  in  his 
pupillage  P  Instead  of  thinking  and 
theorizing  on  What  scheme  might  make 
a  kind  of  Utopian  physician,  they 
should  have  taken  the  examples  of  the 
best  physicians  in  the  kingdom,  and 
having  discovered  wherein  their  supe- 
riority lay,  they  would  easily  have 
found  how  they  might  make  pupils  imi- 
tate them ;  for  they  would  have  seen, 
that  on  a  sound  and  liberal^  but  not  too 
multifarious  education,  the  best  phy- 
sicians have  grafted  a  sound  practical 
knowledge  of  their  profession,  cultivat- 
ing the  collateral  sciences  rather  as 
amusenaents  than  as  essentials,  and  in 
many  cases  entirely  neglecting  them. 
To  produce  a  class  like  them,  they 
should  expunge  not  only  the  five  super- 
numerary courses  we  have  already 
alluded  to,  but  at  least  five  more,  so  as 
to  leave  none  but  chemistry*,  anatomy 
and  physiology,  medicine  and  surgery. 
We  have  not  now  space  to  consider 
the  rest  of  the  regulations  at  any  length. 

*  The  extent  of  this  coane  U  iiOudlcioosly 
reduced  to  bO  leftaren  I— Onlj  think  of  adding  a 
l»4iole  set  of  new  •ubjccu,  and  onruUIng  cb«- 
siitftry }  i 


We  will  only  remark  enpaswitt,  that 
midwifery  is  treated  widi  the  same 
neglect  as  it  is  in  all  the.othar  institu- 
tions. One  short  course  of  lectures 
is  alone  required,  and  not  a  word 
is  said  of  any  practical  study  of  ft. 
Candidates  for  M.B.  are,  indeed,  to  be 
examined  in  it»  and  Doctors  or  their 
equivalents  may  receive  certificates  of 
proficiency.  Similar  certificates  may 
be  had  for  surgery,  which  is  rather  a 
dirty  way  of  giving  a  side-blow  to  the 
College  of  Surgeons,  in  return  for 
which  the  College  would  do  well  to  in- 
stitute what  its  Council  have  oflen 
discussed,  a  board  of  examiners  in 
midwifery,  who  might  bestow  tnie  and 
very  desirable  diplomas. 

We  must  not  omit  one  other  point  in 
which  the  Faculty  exhibit  a  practical 
knowledge  of  their  business.  The  ex- 
aminers they  ordain  "  shall  each  receire 
•  •  •  from  the  University  chest,*' 
which  probably  means  that  they  must 
see  first  how  many  pupils  they  have  to 
examine ;  not  being  in  a  condition  to 
maintain  sinecurists. 

On  the  whole,  indeed,  we  cannot 
find  sufficient  reason  to  believe  that 
if  the  system  be  rigidly  adopted,  exami- 
ners in  medicine  will  ever  be '  much 
needed.  Indeed,  the  London  Univer* 
shy,  as  far  as  the  scheme  of  its  me- 
dical department  is  copoerned,  oflTers 
no  advantage,  but  is  fraught  with 
many  great  inconveniences.  Its  ene- 
mies hope  nothing  more  than  that 
the  Senate  will  act  in  accordance  with 
the  last  report.  We  hope  that  they  will 
learn  in  time  to  be  wise,  and  have  tUe 
scheme  altered  to  its  very  foundation. 

SIR  HENRY  HALFORD  AND   MR. 

LOCKLEY. 
Wb  have  hot  hitherto  noticed  the  cir- 
cumstances connected  with  the  death 
of  the  late  Mr.  Lockley,  because  we  did 
not  regard  them  as  forming  a  strictly 
medical  question;   but  as  more  -than 
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corrcspondeiit  ha*  «tt#iboted  oof 
silence  to  other  motives,  we  feel  ealled 
upon  to  state  our  opioion  od  the  subject 

It  nay  be  remembered  that  when 
the  President  of  the  CoIIegfe  of 
Physicians  introduced  Sir  Charles 
Aldis  at  court  we  instantly  directed 
attention  to  the  proceeding,  in  terms  of 
the  strongest  censure,  because  that  was 
a  public  act.  When  Sir  Henry 
Halford,  travelling  with  bis  friend, 
left  him  in  an  apoplectic  fit  at  a  station- 
house,  we  thought,  as  all  else— save 
one— must  do^  that  it  was  a  proceeding 
remarkable  for  the  absence  it  displayed 
alike  of  common  feeling  and  comikion 
discretion ;  we  did  not  notice  it,  how- 
erer,  because  we  regarded  it  as  a  private 
affair  between  man  and  man. 

But  further,  having  thus  freely  ex- 
pressed our  opinion,  we  take  leave  to 
add,  that  the  purposes  this  transaction 
has  been  made  to  serve,  and  the  manner 
in  which  it  bas  been  trumpeted  forth, 
commented  npon,  and  kept  before  the 
public,  have  much  less  the  appearance 
of  a  generous  and  virtuous  indignation 
than  of  a  rancorous  spirit  of  hostility 
and  persectttion. 

WESTMINSTER  HOSPITAL,      . 
CuaiCAL  LscTvaB  ar  Jno.  Buene,  M.D. 
Oetobcr  22iul,  1688. 


Adtantaga  of  CUhieal  Ifalruetion»~-^NephrUh, 
Anamrea;   eomtnonly  ealUd 
Drapnf, — AQmminom  Urin$.- 


eommonly  called  InJlamautUiry 


Gbntlbmen/— Clinical  medicine, in  which 
department  of  medical  education  joa  are 
now  to  be  inttrncted,  will  afford  you  the 
opportunity  of  acquiring  practical  know- 
ledge— the  great  end  and  aim  of  all  yoiir 
laborioui  studies.  It  is  on  this  practical 
knowledge  yon  will  hare  to  relj  when  jrou 
first  encounter  the  responsible  duties  of 
voor  profeseton:  it  is  on  this,  improved 
by  Tour  own  experience,  you  will  have 
to  depend  for  the  reputation  which  will 
be  the  measure  of  your  success  and  ad- 
vancement in  after  life. 

A  systematic  course  of  lectures  on  medi- 
cine  teaches  you  principles,  and  furnishes 


you  wi A  an  ovtline  of  general,  and  a  del 
scrintion  of  special,  pathology.  Clinical 
meaicine teaches  you  the  practice;  teaches 
yon  to  apply  and  make  use  of  the  know: 
ledge  yon  have  hitherto  acquired. 

An  abstract  knowledge  of  the  powers 
and  virtues  of  remedies  and  of  the  long 
catalogue  of  diseases  incident  to  the  hu- 
man frame,  will  serve  yon  hot  little  at  the 
bed-side,  until  yon  nave  yourself  seen 
these  remedies  applied  and  these  diseases 
in  actual  existence;  until,  indeed,  voa 
have  closely  followed  a  coorse  of  diuKai 
instruction.  **  Fit  fabricando  faber,»  ex- 
perience teaches.  A  person  may  be  highly 
aeeomplished  in  the  sdenoe  of  music,  and 
yet  be  unable  to  play  on  a  single  instru- 
ment So  mav  he  be  deeply  versed  in  the 
science  of  mechanics,  and  yet  handle  with 
awkwardness  a  knife  or  a  saw.  It  is  your 
olijeet  to  be  the  man  of  science,  and  the 
practical  man  too. 

Experience  in  medicine  is  gained  not 
only  by  aetoal  practice  on  your  own  part, 
bnt  by  observing  the  practice  of  those 
already  experienced.  I  know  it  is  a  pre- 
vailina  opinion  that  a  student  treating 
cases  nimself  profits  more  than  by  seeing 
the  cases  treated  bv  others :  bnt  this  I  hold 
to  be  fallacions;  (or,  in  the  one  instance, 
he  has  to  rely  on  his  own  resooreos,  neces- 
sarily limited;  in  the  other,  he  has  dis- 
played before  him  the  resources  of  a  mind 
ennched  by  long  experience. 

The  fact  is,  that  a  student,  having  a 
case  in  charge,  has  his  attention  roused 
and  fixed,  and  here  lies  the  advantage; 
whereas,  in  following;  the  practice  of  ano> 
ther,he  is  ant  to  look  on  with  indifference. 
If  be  will  but  concentrate  his  attention 
and  engage  his  mind  actively  in  all  that 
is  passing  before  him,  be  will  derive  an 
advantage  infinitely  greater  than  anv  that 
can  acoruefrom  his  own  isolated  ana  indi- 
vidual exertions.  Andral  collected  the 
materials  for  his  Climqus  MidieaU,  and 
founded  his  own  reputation,  while  fol- 
lowing the  practice  of  Lermlnier. 

Now,  clinical  medicine  affords  you  op- 
portunities  of  observing  disease,  of  noting 
the  effects  of  remedies,  and  of  studying 
pathological  anatomy.  Hitherto  know- 
ledge has  been  presented  to  yon  in  the 
abstract ;  now  it  will  be  presented  to  ydn 
In  reality.  You  will  no  longer  have  to 
imagine  what  disease  is,  but  will  see  it  in 
actual  existence.  **  Homines  amplins 
oculis  qo&m  auribus  credent:  longnm  est 
iter  per  precepta,  breve  et  efficax  per 
exempla.'* 

In  your  study  of  disease  at  the  bed-side, 
let  ine  recommend  you  to  avail  yourselves 
of  every  occasion  to  educate,  and  so  to 
improve  the  senses  of  touch,  sight,  and 
hearings  It  is  not  every  one  (said  a  lady 
to  me)  who  can  feel  a  pulse.    And  why } 
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Bccnue  tbey^bave  not  edooated  the  toocb. 
How  often  do  we  aee,  in  tbe  exptlorati<Mi 
of  Uie  abdomen,  one  person  dietingfuiah  a 
tumor  deeply  sealed,  wbieb  another  will 
pass  over!  So  of  bearing.  A  novice  in 
auflcoltation  will  find  all  confused  and  un- 
ialolligible  wten  he  first  listens  to  the  pa- 
thological phenomena  of  respiration ;  but, 
bj  persereranoe,  by  educating  the  eaf,  he 
will  in  time  discriminate  erery  sound 
with  nicety  and  eorreetness.  So  of  sight. 
One  person  will*  diseover  at  a  glance 
a  difference  of  motion  and  a  want  of  sym- 
metry in  the  sides  of  the  thorax,  which 
may  escape  the  obserration  of  analber. 
The  great  point  is^  to  acquire  the  habit 
•and  power  of  fixing  the  attention  $  and 
•then  you  will  analyze  and  comprehend 
:wh«t  you  see  and  hear  and  feel.  To  profit 
-much  from  attending  your  clinical  in- 
atructor  round  the  wards,  yovr-mind  should 
be  in  full  activity,  awake  and  attentive  to 
nil  that  passes  before  you ;  for  merely  to 
walk  the  hoi^ital  is  to  spend  hours  idly, 
which  you  may  flatter  yonrselves  are  spent 
with  a  praiseworthy  regularity. 

-  In  the  practical  study  of  disease  it  is 

-  essential  to  observe  symptoms  <Mgly,  and 
in  the  aggngaie;  singly,  that  you  may 

.familiarize  yourselves  with  the  different 
kinds  of  pain,  the  different  aspect  of  the 

-countenance,  posture  of  the  body,  &€. ;  in 

.the  aggregate,  that  you  mav  learn  to  de- 
termine and  leoognise  special  disease,  for 
every  disease  is  indicated  by  a  certain  set 
of  signs  CO  existing^  so  that  if  any  of  the 
signs,  which  in  the  aggregate  ccmstitute 

-«ny  particular  disease,  are  wanting,  be 
assured  that  disease  is  not  present.  In 
this  wa^  you  will  perfect  your  means  of 
diagnosis;  that  is,  of  distinguishing  one 
disease  from  another. 

In  noting  the  doses  and  effects  of  re- 
medies, and  the  circumstances  which  de- 
termine  their  administration,   you  will 

.  gain  knowledge  for  yourselves  instead  of 
receiving  it  second-band;  and  here  yon 
cannot  bs  too  precise  in  your  observation ; 

.  for  depend  on  it,  when  you  come  to  prac- 
tise for  yourselves,  von  will  too  often  have 
to  regret  that  you  do  not  know  the  exact 

.  dose  and  the  exact  period  in  and  a!  which 

'flome   particular    remedy    was   advanta- 

>  geously  employed  in  some  particular  dis- 
ease. How  onen  has  it  occurred  to  me  to 
ask  a  student  the  composition  perhaps  of 
a  draught  that  he  has  seen  prescribed 
twenty  times  with  marked  success,  and 
iind  him  at  a  loss  for  an  answer,  simply 
for  the  want  of  a  precise  and  analytic  at- 
tention. 

By  the  dissection  of  the  bodies  of  those 
who  have  sunk  under  disease,  you  will 
eqjoy  opportunities  of  verifying  or  disprov- . 
ittg  the  opinions  of  your  teacher,  or  those 

'  you  may  have  formed  for  yourselves,  and 


•f  putting  to  the  test  of  experience  the 

doctrines  >nn  have  been  taught  in  the  lec- 
tures on  medicine.  You  will,  besides, 
familiarize,  yourselves  with  morbid  ap- 
pearange^y  with  the  evidei^oes  of  dissection, 
•and  thus  perfect  your  knowledge  of  patho. 
logical  anatomy.  And  baring  watched  a 
case  throngh  its  whole  course,  and  having 
examined,  after  death,  the  morbid  appear- 
ances, yon  will  be  able  to  compare  the 
symptoms  with  such  appearances,  and  the 
results  with  the  opinions  of  the  case  en- 
tertained during  life;  and,  in  this  manner, 
accomplish  yourselves  in  diagnosis,  prog- 
nosis, and  means  of  cure,  and  fit  yourselves 
for  the  actual  practice  in  which  ic  is  your 
anxiety  and  your  ambition  soon  to  be 
engaged. 

,   Case  XVI. — NephriiUr^Anasarea. 

The  case  I  am  now  about  to  introduce 
to  you  and  to  comment  npon  is  that  of 
Richard  Wood,  aged  32,  who  was  admitted 
on  the  ^th  of  September,  I8aa 

About  the  beginning  of  August  he  fell 
into  the  Thames,  ond  allowed  hfs  clothes  to 
dry  on  his  back.  In  a  fortnight  afterwards 
he  got  wet  agai  n,  a^d  experienced  a  chfl  1  and 
shivering  in  the  evening,  followed  by  slight 
general  indisposition.  A  week  aHer  this 
second  getting  wet,  viz.  about  the  20th  of 
August,  he  was  attacked  with  pain  deep- 
seated  in  the  loins,  and  the  urine  became 
of  a  dark  brown  red  colour.  He  expe- 
rienced no  further  indisposition  till  the  1 4th 
of  September,  when  he  began  to  swell,  first 
about  the  throat  and  head,  then  in  the 
lower  extremities;  and  on  the  I5th  he  was 
in  a  state  of  anasarca  in  a  slight  degree 
over  all  the  body. 

When  admitted  (September  the  28th) 
he  was  affected  with  general  anasarca,  and 
great  fulness  about  the  epigastrium,  in- 
creasing the  size  of  his  waist;  the  appe- 
tite and  bodily  health  pretty  good,  the 
bowels  regular,  the  pulse  rather  frequent 
and  of  good  strength;  the  urine  dark 
brown  red,  albuminous,  and  acid. 

Sanguis  k  brachio  ad  Jx.  detrahatur. 
p,  Elaterii  gr.  ss.  ft.  Pllula  altemis 
auroris  devoranda. 

29lh.— The  blood  free  from  buff,  the 
crassamentum  firm,  the  serum  pale.  He 
felt  lighter  and  freer  after  the  blood- 
letting. 

Oct.  2d.— The  elaterium  purged  him 
violently,  to  the  extent  of  from  eight  to 
fourteen  dejections,  which  were  copious 
and  watery. 

The  anasarca  diminished  immediately, 
and  on  the  5th  was  quite  gone ;  he  appear- 
ing not  half  the  size  he  was  when  ad- 
mitted seven  days  ago.  The  urine  not 
improved. 

'     9>  Olei  Tiglii  f3;  Sp.  Rcctificati,  fSxj. 
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11^  It  Emlirocfttie,  rnrioni  rentMM 
omni  noeti  infrieaDda.    Pervlet. 

2l8t. — He  has  continued  the  elateriam, 
which  has  operated  as  before :  he  remains 
enl\re\y  tree  from  dropsical  effusion,  and 
has  no  pain  or  complaint,  except  feeling  a 
little  weak  from  the  pnn^ng.  The  urine 
remains  of  a  ruddy  brownish  coloni*, 
though  less  deep  than  at  the  last  report ; 
it  is  natural  in  quantity  and  acid, 
but  still  very  albuminous.  The  skin 
natural ;  and  a  good  eruption  has  been 
produced  by  the  embrocation.  His  ap- 
petite became  so  keen  under  the  use  of  the 
elaterium.  that  I  was  obliged  to  allow 
him  full  diet  on  the  8th  ult. 

Such  is  the  case  of  Richard  Wood. 

What,  then,  is  the  disease?  Dropsy 
unquestionably,  of  the  kind  usually  called 
"inflammatory,"  in  which  blood-letting 
has  been  recommended  by  Dr.  BlackalT, 
on  the  ground  of  a  supposed  inflammatory 
condition  of  the  system. 

If  this  dropsy  depended  simply  on  an 
inflammatory  condition  of  the  system ; 
and  if,  by  antiphlogistic  measures,  as 
blood-letting,  the  dropsy  was  got  rid  of, 
the  patient  would  be  cured.  But  is  this 
the  case?  Is  this  patient,  Richard  Wood, 
cured,  now  that  the  dropsy  is  entirely  re- 
mored?  No.  And  yet  if  you  question 
him  he  says  that  he  has  no  ailment  remain- 
ing—that be  feels  auite  well;  which  is 
borne  out  by  his  looks  and  buoyant  spirits. 
But  inspect  the  urine,  and  you  will  find  It 
still  albuminous,  shewing  that  the  func- 
tions of  the  kidnevs  is  not  restored  to  Its 
healthy  state;  and  experience  has  taught 
me  that  as  long  as  there  remains  a  trace  of 
albumen  in  the  urine,  so  long  is  it  certain 
that  the  dropsy  will  return,  if  treatment  is 
discontinuea,  and  the  patient  allowed  to 
resume  his  usual  avocations  and  habits. 
This  dropsy,  then,  did  not  depend  simply 
on-  an  inflampaatory  condition  of  the 
system. 

The  cause  to  which  it  must  really  be 
ascribed  is  a  pathoiofical  congestion,  an 
inflammation  of  the  kidneys;  as  will  be 
manifest  by  tracing  the  history  of  the 
case.  The  patient  was  exposed  to  an  ac- 
cidental exciting  cause,  the  getting  wet ; 
which  was  followed  by  chills  and  rigors; 
then  again  by  local  pain  referred  to  the 
loins,  and  general  indisposition  or  febrile 
morement,  together  with  a  most  serious 
and  unusual  derangement  in  the  func 
tions  ot  the  kidneys,  as  eyidenced  by  the 
presence  of  albumen  in  the  urine.  Here 
you  hare  a  collection  of  symptoms  indica- 
tive of  an  internal  organic  inflammation : 
the  pain  and  lesion  of  function  pointing 
distinctly  to  the  kidneys  as  the  scat.  In 
this  drawing  you  see  represented  the  ap. 
pearance  of  the  kidneys  in  this  state  of  in- 
flammation. 


The  Hiiiie  irtiMi  t^vp^tA  helween  the 
date  of  the  aeoidcstal  exoittog  cause  aad 
the  svpvrfention  of  the  dropnr,  was  in 
this  case  nnusnaliy  gteat  ■  at  least  four 
weeks}  the  noreoommoii  interval  being 
ISnim  two  to  eight  or  tan  days. 
'  Aa  accidental  hyperemia  or  ecnges- 
tfen  of  the  kidaeys,  with  fdhamiMOs 
«rlne,  is  by  no  means  ao  aneom- 
moD  iNsonrreDcej  and  often  subsides 
in  a  fow  cbys  withont  mny  disaaerons  emu 
xeqaence.  This  happened  in  the  young 
man,  Dodd,  who  was  in  the  hospital  some 
time  RDce  with  valvnlar  disease  of  the 
heart.  He  vras  saddenly  attadced  with 
ievcrtshneas,  and  as  suddenly  his  urine 
became  loaded  with  albnmen;  some  blood 
had  actually  passed,  the  red  particles  of 
which  weffe  precinitated.  He  bad  had,  as 
he  told  ns,  serevai  of  these  attacks  befmre, 
which  had  passed  ofer  in  three  or  fonr 
•days,  the  mriae  having  recovered  its  natn- 
raf  characters.  The  same  thing  happened 
in  the  present  instance;  tlie feeeriabness 
•abated  about  the  fourth  day,  and  the  al- 
bumen aad  blood  disappeared  ftom  the 
urine:  no  skrns  of  drop^  manifested 
themselves.  This,  therefoie,  was  a  simple 
determination  of  blood  to  the  kidney 
which  subsided  without  passing  into  in- 
flammation. The  urine  was  piedsely 
similar  to  the  urine  of  patients  in  the  first 
stage  of  the  nephritis  which  icadi  to 
dropsy;  and  had  the  congestion  of  the 
kidneys  persisted,  a  pathological  action  or 
inflammation  woula  liave  easned,  and 
dropsy  sooner  or  later  supervened. 

Allramen  alone  is  net  then  paAogao- 
monic  or  decisive  of  inflanuDation  or  dis- 
ease of  the  kidneys ;  but  co-existing  with 
anasarca  it  ia  decisive. 

The  treatmtnt  of  this  case  was  conducted 
on  the  principle  of  subduing  and  eradicat- 
ing an  inflammation  of  the  kidneys,  which 
had  already  become  dironie,  it  having  ex- 
isted, according  to  tlie  history  of  the  pa- 
tient, already  five  weeks.  Blood,  there- 
fore, was  abstracted  to  the  moderate 
extent  of  only  ten  ounces ;  for  I  had  foand 
by  experience  that  larger  blood-lettings,  at 
so  late  a  period  of  the  disease,  weakened 
the  patients  very  much,  without  produc- 
ing any  proportionate  good  eflect  upon 
the  conciition  of  the  kidneys.  The  elate- 
rium was  administered  not  merely  to  get 
rid  of  the  anasaroons  infiltration,  bnt  to 
excite  a  powerful  determination  to  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  intestinal  canal, 
and  so  to  relieve  the  kidneys;  and  with 
.  the  same  view  was  prescribed  the  croton 
oil  embrocation,  which  has  excited  a  high 
degree  of  counter-irritation  on  the  surface 
of  the  body,  in  the  region  of  the  affected 
organs. 

There  is  yet  much  to  be  aooomplisfaed  in 
the  case  under  consideration ;  ibrwe  must 
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not  eonfider  this  patiebt  cared  ttntil  the 
albomeii  disappeari  from  the  urine.  Oti 
moit  ocoesione  I  haTe  found  it  impotsible 
to  keep  the  patients  under  treatment  after 
they  have  become  as  well  as  Richard  Wood 
is  at  the  present  time ;  thepr  feel  no  ailr 
«ient  remaimnary  and,  in  epite  of  remon- 
•trances,  tfaev  leave  Uie  hospital  and  re- 
turn to  tlieir  former  occupations  and 
habits.  The  consequence  is,  that  many  of 
4bem  return  after  a  few  weeks  or  months 
in  a  worse  state  of  dropsy  than  before ; 
others  I  nerer  afterwards  hear  of. 

TVitf.— The  most  convenient  and  satis- 
factory tests  for  albuminous  urine  are  heat 
and  nitric  add.  If  both  these  agents  give 
evidence  of  albumen,  you  may  safely  con- 
clude that  it  is  present  in  the  urine. 
Other  tests  must  be  used  with  precaution, 
as  they  may  lead  to  erroneous  conclusions, 
on  account  of  the  number  of  the  natural 
constituent  principles  of  healthy  urine, 
some  of  whidi  may  be  decomposed  by  the 
tests,  and  yield  a  precipitate  that  may  be 
•mistaken  for  albumen.  An  error  of  this 
description  occuned  to  myself.  A  lad^ 
consulted  me  on  account  of  some  puflfy 
swellings  about  the  ankles,  and  under  the 
,«yes,  which  were  indeed  oedematous.  I 
axamined  the  urine,  and  having  a  solution 
of  the  bichloride  of  mercury,  at  hand,  I 
made  use  of  it  as  a  test.  Immediately 
some  of  this  solution  was  added  to  the 
urine  a  dense  white  opaque  cloud  and 
precipitate  were  produced,  which  led  me 
to  conclude  that  tbe  urine  was  albuminous, 
and  the  kidneys  pnrimbly  diseased.  Next 
day,  howerer,  in  observing  the  urine,  I 
found  it  bright  and  clear  instead  of  dingy 
and  c^alesoent,  as  albuminous  urine  ge- 
jierally  is;  and  having  heated  some  in  a 
spoon,  no  coagulation  took  place.  The 
urine,  in  fact,  was  not  albuminous.  The 
bichloride  in  the  previous  experiment  had 
-  been  decomposed,  and  a  lit  hate  of  mer- 
cury precipiuted,  which  so  resembled  the 
precipitate  of  albumen  as  to  be  readily 
mistaken  for  it  I  find  that  this  occurs 
particularly  when  there  is  an  excess  of 
litbio  acid  in  .the  urine,  t  have  here  a 
specimen  of  this  kind  of  urine,  to  which, 
if  I  add  a  solution  of  the  bichloride  of 
mercury,  an  abundant  white  precipitate 
will  be  formed ;  as  you  see.  The  bichlo- 
ride of  mercury,  then,  should  not  be  relied 
on  as  a  test  for  albumen  in  the  urine. 


PHYSICAL  SOCIETY,  GUY'S 

HOSPITAL. 

KoTember  Srd,  1888. 

Da.  Babinoton  in  the  Chaw. 

Da.  BiELOw  read   a  paper    containing 
'-some  observations  on  tlie  present  state  of 


humoral  pathology.  Hafins^  taken  a  brief 
historical  review  of  the  opinions  of  more 
ancient  writers,  he  proceeded  to  examine 
the  state  of  the  question  at  the  present 
day.  "  If,"  said  be,  '<  we  turn  our  atten- 
tion to  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge 
of  the  pathology  of  the  fluids  or  humours 
of  the  body,  and  inquire  how  far  changei 
in  these  are  to  be  regarded  as  primary 
causes  of  disease— when  they  constitute 
links,  as  it  were,  in  the  chain  of  causation, 
although  primarily  induced  by  some  mor- 
bid  action  of  the  solid  structures  and 
when  they  are  to  be  regarded  merely  as 
adventitious  coincidences — ^we  shall,  I 
think,  not  only  find  that  one  at  least  of 
the  fluid  components  of  the  animal  fWime 
may  be  considered  to  be  sometimes  pri- 
marily aflected  as  well  as  Any  other  or^;aQ 
of  the  body,  but  also  that  all  are  subject 
to  changes  which,  although  induced  in  the 
first  place  by  some  structural  or  functional 
lesion  of  a  solid  omn,  may  become  in 
their  turn  tbe  immeoiate  causes  of  more 
remote  and  more  extensive  disease,**  tuu 
The  doctor  proceeded  to  illustrate  these 
positions  by  arguments,  and  reference  to 
several  forms  of  disease ;  for  example, 
where  the  blood  was  obviously  deranged. 
Thus  in  one  class  of  cases  there  appeared 
to  be  an  alteration  of  the  proportions  of 
the  natural  components  of  that  fluid,  as 
in  chlorosis,  anasmia,  rheumatism, and  the 
like ;  and  in  another,  products  had  beea 
detected  there  which  did  not  naturally 
exist  in  it;  as,  for  instance,  bile  in  jaun- 
dice,  sugar  in  diabetes,  and  urea  in  that 
form  of  dropsy  associated  wjth  albuminous 
urine  and  diseased  kidney,  described  by 
Dr.  Bright.  He  concluded  as  follows: — 
**  I  am  aware  that  many  diseased  condi- 
tions of  the  blood  have  been  entirely  over- 
looked in  this  hasty  summary,'  my'object 
having  been  rather  to  point  out  tbe  appli- 
cation of  many  facts  generally  known, 
than  to  announce  new  ones  which  might 
be  questioned.  I  trust,  however,  that  1 
have  said  enough  to  shew  that  the  blood 
is  as  liable  to  disease  as  the  liver,  the 
lungs,  the  kidneys,  or  any  solid  oigan  of 
the  Dody;  and  that  its  diseases  iuvolve  the 
most  serious  consequences.  I  would  also 
suggest,  that  through  the  medium  of  the 
blood  we  may  hope  to  exercise  no  incon- 
siderable control  over  diseased  action  in 
other  parts ;  and  though  I  should  t>e  un- 
willing to  declare  myself  the  advocate  of 
an  exclusive  hurooralism,  I  do  not  hed- 
tate  to  say  that  an  exclusive  solidism  is 
equally  absurd  in  theory, and  equally  per- 
nicious in  practice.  'The  humoral  pa- 
thologv,'  said  Bichat,  *  has  no  doubt  been 
carried  too  far,  but  it  is  founded  on  truth, 
and  in  a  great  many  cases  we  must  allow 
that  all  should  be  referred  to  morbid  bu- 
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]>r.  Addison  saJd  it  was  the  universally 
accepted  opioion  of  the  present  day,  that 
tbe  circulating  fluid  of  the  body  might  be- 
come contaminated,  and  produce  symp- 
tome  of  derangement  of  the  system;' but 
this  contamination  was  in  bis  opinion 
a  secondarr  result,  brought  about  by  the 
agencjr  of  the  nervous  system.  The  gene- 
ral question  of  humoral  pathology,  In  re. 
ference  to  the  blood,  resohed  itself  into 
three  parts.  1st,  the  changes  produced  in 
the  blood;  2iid,  the  secondary  effects 
thereby  resulting;  and  3rd,  the 'remediaf 
measures  requisite  in  such  cases;  These 
were  matters  chiefly  of  chemical  inquiry, 
and  it  would  confer  a  great,  benefit  upon 
scienoa  if  chemists  would  direct  their 
attention  to  the  innumerable  ramifica- 
tions of  the  subject.  '  But  with  regard 
to  the  secondary  effects  of  diseased  blood 
he  would  remark,   that  he  had  often  in 

Sractice  been  struck  with  the  very  trifling 
erangement  of  the  general  system,  in 
cases  where  that  fluid  was  obviously  and 
strikingly  contaminated,  e.  g,  jaundice. 
In  the  simple  forms  of  this  complaint,  the 
constitutional  disturbance  was  usually  so 
ipconsiderable,  that  the  patient  is  himself 
often  not  aware  of  his  condition  until  it 
^  first  been  remarked  by  those  about 
him.  When  jaund.ice,.indeed,  is  associated 
with  prganic  disease,  as  enlargement  of 
the  pancreas,  &c.  obstructing  the  gall 
ducts,  undoubtedly  bad  symptoms  existed 
^but  these  are  the  exceptions ;  and  even 
here,  perhaps,  the  general  derangement  is 
more  properly  to. 'be  attributed  to  the  in- 
terruption of  the  natural  functions  of  the 
organs,  than  to  any  contaminalion  of  the 
circalating  fluid. 

Renal  dropsy  at  first  sight  appeared  to 
countenance  tne  views  of  the  humoral  pa- 
thologists»  for  here  the  blood  seemed  to  be 
first  in  the  chain  of  derangement ;  but  re- 
flection and  closer  investigation  had  led 
him  to  remark  that  the  phenomena  of  this 
complaint  closely  retembled  those  of  a 
poison  operating  on  the  nervous  system, 
through  the  medium  of  the  blood.  But 
i-enal  dropsy  presents  many  anomalies; 
for  aUhough  chemists  had  detected  urea  in 
the  blood,  they  had  likewise  asserted  that 
the  injection  of  urea  into  the  blood  of  ani- 
inals  was  not  followed  by  evil  conse- 
quences. Also,  inflammation  of  the  kid. 
peys,  without  coagulable  urine,  and  with 
little  interruption  in  the  quantity  of  their 
secretion,  will  often  produce  as  urgent 
bead  symptoms  as  could  be  observed  in 
renal  dropsy  ;  but  these  were  anomalies 
Which  the  Doctor  would  not  attempt  to 
zeconcile. 

Dr.  Golding  Bird  said  that  a  proper 
acquaintance  with  the  natural  composition 
of  the  blood  was  essential,  before  its  disor- 
dered state  could  be  appreciated;  in  order 


to  arrive  at  this,  a  minute  chemical 
analysis  was  not  necessary ;  but  if  it  be 
examined  somewhat  upon  the  plan  laid 
down  by  Miiller,  anatcmieally,  or  rather 
ehimiee-phyMogically,  it  will  be  found  to 
consist  of  animal  and  earthy  parts.  The 
latter  being  the  salts  principally;  the 
former  being  albumen  under  different 
forms;  viz.  1st.  The  solid  albumen,  or 
fibrine,  which  spontaneously  separates 
when  the  blood  is  drawn  from  the  circula- 
tion, &c.  2d.  Albumen,  which  remains 
dissolved  in  the  serum,  and  is  detected  by 
heat,  nitric  acid,  &c.  3d.  Albumen  in 
combination  with  colouring  matter,  con- 
stituting what  has  been  termed  haema-. 
tosene.  4th.  Albumen  in  combination 
with  salts-T-a.form  which  had  been  pointed 
6ut  by  Dr.  Babington,  the  president  of  the 
evening.  Now,  in  healthy  blood,  these 
maintain  a  general  uniform  ratio  to  eacK 
other,  which  becomes  modified  uuder  va- 
rious circumstances.  Thus  the  more  ro- 
bust the  individual,  the  greater  the  pre- 
Eonderahce  of  the  first  form,  or  fibrin  ;  if 
e  debilitates  from  any  cause,  the  second 
or  serous  form  increases;  and  as  debility 
progresses,  this  in  its  turn  becomes 
weaker ;  so  that  at  length  little  or  no  solid 
matter  remains  for  the  growth  and  repara- 
tion of  the  body.  In  inflammatory  cases, 
the  converse  obtains,  for  wherever  there  is 
a  tendency  to  the  formation  of  new  pro- 
ducts, as  in  pregnancy,  the  fibrine  or  solid 
albumen  increases,  and  is  detected  in 
^eater  abundance  in  the  blood. 

In  jaundice  he  imagined  two  distinct  - 
conditions  of  blood  to  exist.  In  the  mora 
frequent  form,  or  simple  jaundice,  where 
tbere  is  little  constitutional  disturbance; 
the  fseces  are  clayey,  and  the  aspect 
yellow ;  the  peculiar  colouring  matter  of 
the  bile  existed  in  that  fluid,  and  was  de- 
tected by  means  of  muriatic  acid;  but  in 
another  class  of  cases,  where  constitutional 
symptoms  ran  high,  where  the  aspect  was 
ashy,  the  fasces  superabundantly  bilious, 
&c.  the  resin  of  the  bile  was  taken  np« 
This  he  suggested  was  the  inflammatory 
and  more  dangerous  form  of  jaundice. 
Dr.  Bird  made  some  further  remarks 
on  the  state  of  the  blood  in  chlorosis 
and  in  bronchitis,  which'  our  space 
will  not  permit  us  to  dilate  upon; 
he  expressed  his  belief  that  the  blood 
is  often  deranged  in  the  body,  and  gives 
rise  to  severe  symptoms;  but  he  ad- 
mitted  that  all  this  was  secondary  to  some 
prior  exciting  cause,  which  occasions  it  to 
be  contaminated. 

Mr.  Chapman  thought  the  instance  of 
rheumatism  was  explicable  on  CuUen's 
theory  of  spasm  of  the  extreme  vessels.  A 
healthy  man  is  exposed  to  cold ;  the  ca- 
pillaries contract ;  the  blood  is  thrown 
back  upon  the  heart;  a  leaoUoii  takes 
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pkce  to  the  extremities;  natnre  exoeeda 
her  ealrutary  boundariei,  and  tboe  arises 
rheamatism.  So,  in  the  treatment,  in  the 
majority  of  eases  early  depletion  and  anti- 
phlogism  will  cat  short,  or  ^eatly  alle- 
viate the  attack. 

Dr,  Ashwell  agreed  with  the  author  that 
ehlorosis  and  anasmia  essentiallv  depend- 
ed on  primary  derangement  of  tne  blood. 
Close  inquiry  would  often  elicit,  in  cases 
of  the  former  complaint,  that  the  patient 
had  been  ailing  and  in  bad  healtn  from 
infaney,  as  though  there  had  been  some 
defect  of  nutrition  from  the  beginning. 
Children  might  be  biMoa  with  diseased 
blood  inherited  from  the  parent ;  and  in 
infancy  the  nervous  system  was  rery  liable 
to  l>e  disturbed. 

Mr.  Greenwood  was  glad  to  hear  it  ad- 
mitted that  an  ordinary  practical  man 
might  appreciate  changes  in  the  blood 
without  reference  to  minute  chemistry. 
He  believed  that,  in  anaemia  and  chlo- 
rosis, the  blood  was  altered  in  quality 
rather  than  in  quantity,  and  that  all  the 
symptoms  resulted  Arom  this  change  in  the 
blood ;  yet  he  felt  tnat  the  nervous  system 
must  have  been  the  cause  of  the  deranged 
blood,  for  this  could  not  have  become  dis. 
eased  of  its  own  accord.  The  difference 
between  ancient  and  modem  humoral  pa- 
thology appeared  to  him  to  be  this :  the 
former  surmised  and  supposed  the  exist- 
ence of  fore^  materials  in  the  blood  in 
all  cases  of  disease;  the  latter  had  proved 
that  a  change  in  the  proportion  of  its  na- 
tural prinoipkHi  was  all  that  was  neces- 
sary in  many  cases. 

l>r.  Guy  believed  that  altered  blood 
might  circulate  for  a  time  with  impunity, 
but  that  sooner  or  later  bad  effects  must 
follow.  So  it  might  be  with  jaundice ;  if 
the  bile  remained  long  enough  in  the  cir- 
oalation  it  would  be  iiurtfol;  but  in  the 
examples  referred  to  by  Dr.  Addison,  it 
passes  off  before  it  can  do  harm ;  and  in 
like  manner,  the  experiment  of  the  injec- 
tion of  urea  into  the  veins,  quoted  by  that 
f[entleman,  did  not  seem  tu  him  to  be  ana- 
ogous  to  the  case  of  renal  dropsy,  where 
it  existed  as  the  result  of  diseased  action ; 
for  in  the  former  case  the  kidneys  act,  and 
remove  it  quickly  from  the  circulation ; 
in  the  latter  it  continues  to  circulate,  and 
produces  the  misdiief. 

Dr.  Addison  had  often  seen  chlorosis 
without  change  of  colour  in  the  cheek— 
before,  in  fact,  the  blood  had  beeome  af- 
fected—exhibiting all  the  symptoms  of 
chlorosis  except  tne  colour,  and  requiring 
the  same  plan  of  treatment  for  its  cure ; 
he  therefore  did  not  agree  with  Dr.  Ash- 
well  that  the  primary  source  of  chlorosis 
was  to  be  found  in  the  blood. 

Dr.  Barlow  apoke  in  reply,  and  said 
that  the  diacusaion  tonight  bad  confirmed 


the  opinion  he  had  broached  in  his. paper, 
that  a  great  modification  had  taken  place 
in  the  opinions  of  pathologists  of  the  pre- 
sent day  on  the  subject  of  humoral  patho- 
logv. 

Dr.  Gblding  Bird  said  the  ancients  had 
surmised  and  guessed  at  much  that  the 
moderns  had  proved  by  experiment.  He 
concluded  by  proposing  a  vote  of  thinks  to 
Dr.  Barlow  for  his  paper ;  this  was  se- 
conded by  Dr.  Adaison,  unanimously 
adopted,  and  the  Society  adjourned. 

KOYAL   MEDICAL   AND  CHIRUR. 
GICAL  SOCIETY. 

November  18, 1888. 
Da.  BaiQHT,  Pkesident,  in  the  Chais. 

Thb  first  meeting  of  the  season  took  place 
on  Tuesday,  November  13;   Dr.  Bright, 

J>resident,  m  the  chair;  who  congratu- 
ated  the  members  on  the  prospects  of  the 
society,  which  he  represented  as  very  pro- 
mising. Two  papers  were  read  to  a 
crowded  audience— the  first  by  Mr.  Amott| 
the  second  by  the  learned  president. 

Case  of  malignarU  Disease  econpying  enehalf 
of  the  Tongue f  treated  by  Ligature  applied 
from  beneath  the  Jaw,  By  Jambs  M. 
AaNOTT,  Surgeon  to  the  Middlesex 
Hospital. 
A  TOUNO  woman,  aged  15,  had  a  tumor 
the  size  of  an  egg  occupying  the  right  half 
of  the  tongue,  and  encroaching  upon  the 
base  under  the  arch  of  the  palate.  It  was 
firm  and  solid,  of  a  purple  colour,  with  a 
warty  surface  on  some  parts,  a  vesicular  in 
others.  A  small  blue  swelling  had  ex- 
isted  and  remained  stationary  on  the  part 
for  nine  years ;  but  within  the  preceding 
three  months  had  begun  to  enlarge,  and 
had  increased  rapidly  to  its  present  for. 
midable  character.  Various  external  ap- 
plications and  internal  remedies  had  been 
tried  without  avail.  The  diseased  masa 
could  not  have  been  included  by  ligature 
passed  in  the  ordinary  way  through  the 
mouth.  An  incision  was  made  in  the  me- 
sial line  of  the  neck,  immediately  above 
the  OS  byoidesj  a  double  ligature  was 
curved  through  the  base  of  the  tongue  into 
the  pharynx ;  one  of  these  made  to  en- 
circle the  right  half  of  the  part  behind  the 
tumor,  the  other  disposed  lonffitudinally, 
so  as  to  circumscribe  it  laterally;  and  the 
four  ends  of  the  two  ligatnres  coming  out 
at  the  wound  in  the  neck,  were  then  tied 
as  tightly  as  possible;  strangulation  seemed 
effected ;  a  portion  of  the  tnmor  .began  to 
separate.  But  at  the  end  of  five  days  it  was 
discovered  that  the  sloughing  was  con- 
fined to  the  surface,  and  that  the  bulk 
of  the  tumor  was  still  alive.  A  loop  of 
wire  was  now  passed  through  the  mouth. 
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<svar  the  diseased  kalf  of  the  Urngmt  into 
the  deep  trancb  by  which  this  wm  sepa* 


nUed  from  the  sound  parts  longitudinally 
I  posteriorly ;  and  this  being  tightened 


and] 


onder  the  former,  ail  Tascular  supply 
cut  off  frbm  below,  and  the  part  com- 
pletely  straagulated. 
No  dangerous  symptoms  attended  the 

rmtion.  The  ulcerated  surface  left  by 
separation  of  the  diseased  mass  healed 
kindly ;  and  now,  five  months  subse- 
quently, there  is  no  appearance  of  a  recur- 
rence of  disease.  The  patient's  degluti- 
tion is  perfect.  She  spMks  most  intelli- 
gibly, with  merely  a  lisp. 

The  anthor  refers  to  a  fatal  case  of  this 
opention  for  cancer  of  the  tongue  by  M. 
Jules  Cloqoet,  and  to  another  by.  M.  Mi«- 
rault,  where  ligatures,  applied  across  the 
base  onlv  of  the  organ,  were  not  followed 
by  sloughing  of  the  part,  but  where  such 
benefit  resolted  from  the  diminution  of 
the  supply  of  blood  tliat  the  appearance  of 
disease  disappeared,  and  the  patient  pre. 
served  her  tongue. 

Catn  of  Spasmodic  Diseate  qceompanying  Af- 
feetwm  of  the  Ptricardium.  By  Richard 
Bright,  M.D.  F.R.S.  President 
The  object  of  the  paper  was  to  illustrate, 
by  recent  original  cases,  certain  rare  and 
important  complications  of  cardiac  dis- 
ease, viz.  diflTerent  forms  of  nervous  irrita- 
tion.snpervening  upon  pericarditis.  The 
principal  facts  adduced  by  the  author  were 
comprised  in  the  histories  and  post- 
nmrtem  appearances  of  thfee  remarkable 
cases,  each  of  which  presented  peculiar 
nervous  svmptoms,  to  which,  for  the  most 
part,  mig)it,  the  author  conceived,  be  at- 
tributed the  fatal  terminations.  In  all 
these  cases  the  nervous  symptoms  were 
spasmodic,  being  in  one  those  of  chorea, 
in  a  second  of  trismus  and  epilepsy,  and 
in  the  third  of  hysteria. 

The  first  case  was  that  of  a  young 
man  of  17,  labouring  under  articular 
rheumatism,  in  whom,  after  some  apparent 
amendment,  peculiar  spasmodic  symptoms 
su])ervened,  resembling  accurately  in  every 
thing,  except  undue  violence,  the  spasms 
of  chorea;  these  were  soon  followed  by  ge- 
neral convulsions  after  some  days  of  ap» 
parent  improvement,  to  which  delirium, 
requiring  the  stmight  waistcoat,  was  soon 
added,  and  he  died  about  the  sixteenth 
day  after  the  commencement  of  the  spas- 
modic symptoms. 

The  post-mortem  appearances  were 
those  exclusively  of  heart  disease,  namely, 
adhesions  of  the  pericardium  to  the  heart, 
with  appearances  about  the  valves  of  the 
left  side  that  might  be  referred  to  endo- 
carditis in  some  measure. 

The  second  case  was  that  of  a  gentle- 
maa,  who,  after  expoanre  to  col^  was  at- 


tacked with  articular  rheamatism,  and 
■ymptoms  indicating  rheumatic  inflam* 
mation  of  the  diaphragm,  and  pericardinm 
probably  also.  To  these  smptoms,  aboat 
the  seventh  dav,  were  added  difficulty  of 
lying  down,  of  breathing,  and  of  swailow* 
ing  i  and  on  the  ninth  day  of  his  illness 
the  dysphagia  amounted  to  trismus,  and 
was  accompanied  by  some  opisthotonos; 
there  were  also  some  indications  of  pleuro*> 
pneumonia  in  the  left  lung.  Epileptic 
convulsions  soon  supervened,  and  he 
sank. 

The  post-mortem  appearances  were  prin- 
dpally  pleurisy  in  either  side,  with  traces 
of  intense  pericardial  inflammation  along 
the  course  of  the  phrenic  nerve;  lymph  on 
the    diaphragm ;    and   a   circumscribed 

{>leuritic  effusion  in  the  lower  angle  of  the 
eft  chest 

After  relating  the  particulars  of  these 
two  cases,  the  author  offered  some  obser- 
vations and  comments  on  them,  pointing 
out  particularly  the  probable  dnister  in- 
fluence of  the  trismus,  b^  preventing  in 
the  second  case  the  administration  of  me- 
dicine, and  of  the  occurrence  of  the  intense 
pericarditic  inflammation  in  the  course  of 
the  phrenic  nen'e  in  the  same  case,  as  ac- 
counting for  the  nervous  symptoms ;  in- 
sisting likewise  on  the  value  of  mercury, 
with  antimony  and  opium,  in  the  treat- 
ment of  such  cases ;  and  then  referring  to 
the  literary  history  of  the  subject  for  the 

Eurpose  of  shewing  that  little  attention 
ad  been  paid  to  the  fact  of  the  occasional 
connexion  of  spasmodic  symptoms  with 
acute  cardiac  disease.  In  the  course  of  the 
author's  comments,  short  summary  histo- 
ries were  given  of  five  or  six  other  cases, 
in  which  he  had  observed  chorea  in  con- 
nexion with,  anrl  apparently  arising  out  of 
pericarditic  inflammation,  all  of  which 
recovered,  under  remedies  directed  as 
against  pericarditis.  ^ 

The  author  then  related  his  third  case, 
authenticated  by  post-mortem  particulars, 
being  a  case  of  hysteria  connected  with 

K;ricarditis.  It  was  a  case  of  a  young 
dy  of  a  phthisical  family,  and  labouring 
under  diffused  glandular  disease,  but  no 
strictly  consumptive  symptoms;  who  was 
at  length  attacked  with  dvspncea  in 
paroxysms,  accompanied  by  snsiking  and 
apparently  convulsive  action  of  the  dia- 
phragm that  threatened  instant  death, and 
resembled  an  aggravated  form  of  hysteric 
convulsions.  At  the  same  time  symptoms 
of  omental  tuberculationand  other  abdomi- 
nal disease  were  observable,  and  she  sank 
in  about -six  weeks. 

The  principal  morbid  appearances  were 
the  following  :^Thc  heart  and  pericar- 
dium were  firmly  adherent  in  one  mass  to 
the  sternum;  the  heart  itself  and  its 
covering  were  glued  together  by  yellow 
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mfttter  of  l-4th  of  an  inch  in  thickness; 
on  the  right  side,  the  phrenic  ner?e  wm 
iofolved  in  the.  diseased  structure;  the 
lymphatic  glands  ivere  generally  diseased, 
containing  yellow  deposits,  as  did  alao 
partially  Uie  surface  of  the  right  lung. 

The  author  illustrated  this  case  bv  some 
observations,  for.  the  purpose  of  sbewiDg 
that  the  distressing  tvmptoms^w^re  pro- 
bably owing  to  the  disease  of  the  heart 
and  pericardium;  and  the  author  con- 
cluded his  paper  by  stating  that  he  had 
since  had  another  case,  of  apparently  the 
same  pathological  conditions,  which,  bow« 
ever,  haTtng  been  prevented  from  post* 
mortem  examination,  he  abstained  from 
4etailing. 

UNIVERSITY  EXAMINATIONS 
FOR  DEGREES. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 

Sir, 
Iif  the  last  nnraber  of  yonr  journal,  you 
give  the  Cambridge  examination  for  the 
degree  of  A.B.,  and  contrast  it  with  that 
proposed  for  the  same  degree  in  the  new 
London  University.  It  appears  to  me, 
-air,  that  the  examination  which  ought  to 
be  compared  with  the  projected  London 
one,  is  that  held  at  the  University  of 
Paris.  I  cnpy,  for  the  information  of 
yonr  readers,  the  requirements  for  the 
'Baecalavriat  en  Ltttrei.  By  these  it  will 
be  seen  that  it  is  placed  within  the  reach 
of  young  men  who  have  had  a  liberal 
education,  and  who  are  aspiring  to  prac- 
iise  an  honourable  profession.  Should 
the  senate  of  the  London  University  insist 
on  their  present  requirements,  and  should 
they  admit  to  the  examination  all  comers, 
their  diplom^  will,  no  doubt,  be  sought 
for;  but  it  cannot  and  will  not  be  by 
young  men  of  seventeen,  just  entering  on 
'their  medical  studies.  It  will  probably 
be  desired  by  those  who,  from  want  of 
residence  at  the  Universities  at  present 
granting  degrees  in  arts,  have  no  means 
of  proving  that  they  have  studied  the  sub- 
jects embraced  by  the  examination. 

The  regulations  of  the  University  of 
Paris  are  as  follows  :— 

Age — no  stipulation. 

Certificate  of  preliminary  stadias,  two 
years ;  the  one  or  rhetoric,  and  the  other 
of  philosophy.  The  certificate  will  be  re- 
ceived from  a  public  school,  from  a  father, 
an  uncle,  an  elder  brother,  or  from  any 
any  teacher. 

A  certificate  of  good  morals,  signed  by 
the  municipal  authorities  of  the  candi- 
date's place  of  residence. 

The  examination  embraces  Greek  and 
liatin  authors,  rhetoric,  ancient  and  mo* 


derti  history,  geography,  philosophy,  ma- 
thematics, and  the  physical  sciences.* 

Should  you  consider  this  Worthy  of  in.> 
sertion,  it  is  at  your  service. 
I  am,  sir, 
Yonr  obedient  servant, . 
John  CHAELsa  Cooke,  M.D. 
Coventry,  Nov.  7, 18S8. 

APOTHECARIES'  HALL. 

LISTOFGBNTLEMEW  WHO  RAVE  RBCEivEJ^ 
CERTiriCATBS.  ^ 

Thwrtdayy  Nifoember  15. 
Peter  Wlltley,  Wvexham.^BtrhRrd  Bryan, 
StoirmarkeU  —  WllUam  Wood.-- John  Allf«on, 
Glasgow.— William  WlllUmi,  DolRelly.-  Ricbd. 
QotUer  Conch,  Potperro,  Cornwall.'— John  Maa- 
aey  Morris,  Bortlem. 

WEEKLY  ACCOUNT  OF  BURTALS. 
From  BiLLa  of  Moetalitt,  Nov,  13,  1838. 


Age  and  Debility .  21 
Apoplexy  .  •  « 
Aathma  •  .  8 
Cancer  •       .        1 

Childbirth  .  .  I 
Consumption  .  S4 
CooTnlalons  90 

Dentition  or  Teftblnr  ^ 
Dropsy .  .  .8 
Dropsy  In  the  Bhitn  4 
Epilei 


Epilepsy 
Ferer     . 
Tever«  Scarlet 
Heart,  diseased 
Hoopioc  Cough 
Inflammation 


Bofrelsft  Stomach 

Brain 

Lungs  and  Pleura 
Influenra       •  • 

Insanity 
LlTcr.  dl 
Afeanlea  •  • 
Mortlflcatlon 
Paralynia  .  • 
Small-por  •  • 
Hpasms  .  • 
TbruMh  . 
Uukoown  Causes 

OasunlUea    • 


Decrease  of  Burials,  as'coiiipared  with  I     «. 
the  preceding  weeko      .  .1 

METEOROLOGTCAL  JOURNAL. 

Kept  at  Edmonton,  IjuUude  51<»  37'  3t"  K, 
iMgUude  0«  3'  51"  W.  tf  Greenmek. 


November, 
1*liursday  .  8 
Friday  .  .  9 
Saturday  .  10 
Sunday  .  .  11 
Monday..  13 
Tuesday . .  18 
Wedne«dayl4 


TDKRMiiMRraa.i  Bakomrt«r. 
from    4dtoA8    <    2»*4Sio  2947 


49 
8»      4» 

28  88 
88-5  45 
286  45 
26      49 


t    29-82  29-47 

29-68  2956 

29-d2  »m 

29-96  80  19 

80*28  8026 

8017  80» 


Winds,  S.W.  and  N.E. 

Generally  clear,  except  the  morning  of  the  9th, 
afternoon  of  the  10th,  and  morning  of  the  1 1th  i 
rain  fell  on  the  9th  and  foUowtDg  day. 

Bain  fallen,  -826  of  an  Inch. 

NovKMBBB  McTBORs.— An  accouut  of  these 
wUI  appear  in  our  next* 

Charlbs  Hbnby  Adams.  ■ 

NOTICE, 
We  have  been  unavoidably  obliged  to 

SOBtpone  Dr.  Cape's  letter,  from  an  acd- 
ental  miscalculation  in  regard  to'tbe 
length  of  some  of  the  article  in  the  pre- 
sent number. 

'Wilson  It  Son,  Prtntera,  67,  sUclnner^iu/LondoA. 
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With  Notes. 


Lbctu&b  IX, 

JPhmoM  — Cireumcitwn  —  Amjmtatio  Penis — 
Ettractim  of  Stones  from  the  Urethra — 
SuppressUms  of  Urine. 

Phimoris. — By  this  is  meant  tach  a 
diminution  of  the  extremity  of  the  prepace, 
that  the  glans  cannot  be  denuded,  and 
which  may  arise  cither  from  natural  small- 
[ness  of  the  part,  or  a  contraction  haring 
taken  place  in  consequence  of  inflamma- 
tion. When  there  is  a  natural  phimosis, 
which  is  generally  the  case  in  children,  it 
occasions  an  accumulation  of  the  secre- 
tions  from  the  sebaceous  follicles,  or  glan- 
dulas  odorifcne,  so  that  a  cheesy  like  sub- 
stance is  deposited  on  the  inside  under 
the  prepuce.  When  collected  in  quantity 
in  tlmt  part,  it  is  apt  to  produce  inflam- 
mation, in  conse^ence  of  which  tlie  parts 
become  excoriated,  and  there  is  frequently 
a  discharge  similar  to  that  from  a  gonor- 
rhoea, and  it  has  been  mistaken  for  such, 
l^atients  who  have  a  natural'  phimosis  are 
subject  to  this,  if  they  do  not  frequently 
syringe  the  matter  out,  and  should  have  an 
operation  performed  for  their  relief.  The 
smallness  of  the  aperture  is  generally  con- 
fined to  the  extremity:  if,  therefore,  we 
divide  it  at  the  extremity,  it  will  be  often 
freed  sufficiently  to  be  drawn  over  the 
glans.  This  has  freqaentiv  been  done  by 
slitting  it  np  in  its  whole  length  laterally," 
for  ojk  the  upper  part  is  situated  the  vena 
tegumentorum,  which  usually  famishes  a 

5Ti4 — XXIII. 


troublesome  hemorrhage:  being  slit  upon 
one  side,  causes  it  t»  bang  off  on  the 
opposite,  which  is  very  inconvenient  and 
troublesome ;  therefore  it  is  better  to  make 
two  incisions,  one  on  each  side,  but  only 
half  the  extent ;  which  is  more  conve- 
niently done  by  a  curved  knife  than  an^ 
other  instrument,  pointed  with  a  small  bit 
of  wax  at  the  extremity.  This  generally 
gives  sufficient  room  for  the  prepuce  to  he 
drawn  hack  over  the  glans  penis:  after  being 
divided,  a  great  deal  of  inflammation  comes 
on  in  the  part;  when  this  inflammation  con- 
tinues  for  any  length  of  time,  it  more  fre- 

Snently  depends  on  the  position  in  which 
^e  penis  is  kept,  than  on  any  other  cause, 
namely,  suffering  it  to  hang  down ;  on  the 
contrary,if  the  penis  is  fastened  to  the  abdo- 
men, so  as  for  the  extremity  to  be  the 
upper  party  then  the  fluids  pass  down  the 
cellular  membrane  towards  the  pubes, 
and  the  inflammation  soon  ahates.  It  is  a 
considerable  length  of  time  before  the  parts 
become  so  loose  again  as  for  the  prepuce 
to  be  brought  forward,  which  patients 
should  be  apprised  of,  otherwise  they  find 
they  are  not  at  first  benefited  by  the  opera- 
tion, as  thev  had  expected.  During  tlio 
time  of  healing  the  wound,  the  divided 
parts  should  be  carefully  separated,  other- 
wise  union  would  take  place,  and  no  be- 
nefi  t  ari se.  In  those  cases  where  phimosis 
'arises  from  inflammation,  and  is  not  the 
natural  form  of  the  part,  it  mostly  ap- 
pears in  venereal  cases,  and  most  com- 
monly from  chancres.  These  nqt  only  oe- 
casion  a  phimosis,  but  some  adhesions 
between  tne  internal  surface  of  the  pre- 
puce and  the  glans;  in  this  case,  where 
there  are  chancres  on  the  glans  as  well  as 
prepuce,  during  the  cure  the  granulations 
,of  one  are  shooting  into  the  other,  in 
which  case  the  adhesions  may  be  disco- 
vered by  passing  a  probe  between  the  two. 
Here  the  operation  is  not  so  simple  as  in 
the  former  case ;  we  should  examine  with 
a  probe  all  round  to  find  where  the  adhe- 
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sions  are  situated,  which  should  all  be  re- 
moved by  theknire,  the  part  drawn  back, 
after  making  the  incision  as  before,  and 
lint  introduced  between,  from  day  to  day, 
till  the  wound  has  perfectly  healed.  Very 
frequently,  in  long-continued  venereal 
cases,  the  prepuce  becomes  extraordinarily 
thickened :  in  such  cases,  if  it  was  to  be 
slit  up  on  each  side,  throughout  the  whole 
extent,  yet  there  would  be  such  a  mass  of 
thickened  integuments  that  it  would  never 
after  fold  back  from  off  the  glans  penis  : 
here  it  is  necessary  to  remove  the  whole 
prepuce. 

Circu7iM?j«(wi.^In  such  cases,  when  you 
come  to  divide  the  prepuce,  you  have  a 
difficulty  of  distinguishing  where  the  glans 
is  situated,  as  it  cannot  be  denuded.  The 
prepuce  should  be  first  slit  up  to  the  co- 
rona glandis,  and  when  you  have  suffi- 
ciently exposed  the  gl&ns,  the  prepuce 
should  be  removed.  Those  who  have  a 
natural  phimosis  are  subject  to  paraphi- 
mosis, which  is  the  prepuce  being  drawn 
back  behind  the  corona  glanms,  and 
there  tightly  embracing  the  penis,  is  Inca- 
pable of  being  brought  forward  again  over 
the  glans  ;  consequently  a  considerable 
degree  of  inflammation  and  pain  follow, 
and  great  inflammation  of  the  penis;  for 
the  patient  is  in  the  same  state  as  if  a  li- 
gature had  been  made  round  the  penis,  a 
little  above  the  glans.  The  circulation  is 
obstructed,  and  it  may  be  considered  as  in 
a  state  of  strangulation.  If  this  has  hap- 
pened it  would  be  right  to  try  fomenta- 
tions ;  or  what  is  still  better,  snow.  If 
recent,  yon  may  sometimes  successfully 
reduce  it,  by  grasping  the  glans  penis, 
pressing  it  for  a  time,  by  which  you  will 
empty  it  nearly  of  all  its  blood.  You 
then  take  hold  of  the  penis  with  the  fin- 
gers of  each  hand,  and  apply  the  thumb  on 
the  glans,  pressing  it  back,  and  drawing 
the  prepuce  forwards  at  the  same  time. 
But  sometimes  the  prepuce  is  so  tight  that 
you  cannot  succeed  in  this  way,  when  it 
will  be  necessary  to  divide  the  skin  in  any 
part  where  the  stricture  is  the  greatest.  It 
is  useless  todivide  the  skin  in  any  other  part 
but  where  the  groove  is  situated,  that  is, 
where  the  pressure  is  the  tightest :  with 
the  point  of  a  lancet  or  knife  you  make  two 
or  three  incisions,  about  half  an  inch  on 
each  side.  Nevertheless,  from  adh^ions, 
it  cannot  always  be  broupfht  forwards, 
which  we  need  not  be  solicitous  about, 
having  freed  the  strictured  part  These 
incisions  free  the  skin  from  embracing  the 
penis,  when  you  reduce  it  the  same  as 
before.  This  I  have  known  happen  to 
children  who  have  had  a  phimosis.  There 
is  a  case  mentioned  of  a  boy  getting  the 
ring  of  a  key  over  the  penis,  and  its  swel- 
ling oat  at  the  extremity,  so  as  to  become 
in  the  same  state-  as  in  paraphimosis.    In 


such  case  you  probably  would  succeed  in 
removing  it,  as  in  removing  a  ring  from 
the  linger,  when  a  good  deal  of  swelling 
has  taken  place  in  ibe  finger — by  carry iVig 
a  long  piece  of  thread  underueath  the 
ring—the  remainder  you  twist  tightly 
round  the  finger,  from  the  ring  to  the  ex- 
tremity; you  tben  begin  to  untwist  the 
thread  from  that  end  through  the  ring,  by 
which  means  you  will  be  gradually  draw- 
ing the  ring  off. 

Amputatio  penis. — This  is  sometimes  ne- 
cessary from  cancerous  affections  of  that 
part.  Sometimes  irregular  excrescences 
arise  on  the  surface  of  the  penis,  at  first 
sight  not  unlike  venereal  warts,  which, 
after  a  time,  become  hard  and  painful ; 
these  ulcerate  and  put  on  a  cancerous 
appearance,  which  will  go  on  till  the  penis 
is  entirely  destroyed.  I  have  seen  the 
penis,  scrotum,  and  testes,  destroyed  by 
the  progress  of  cancer  in  this  way.  To 
prevent  the  progress  of  this  disease  the 
penis  should  be  removed.  This  is  some- 
times  all  that  is  necessary,  preserving  as 
much  of  the  skin  as  possible.  This  may 
be  done  by  a  circular  incision  carried 
round  the  penis,  (the  skin  being  drawn 
back),  and  then  through  it.  A  pro- 
fuse haemorrhage  immediately  follows,  for 
four  branches  of  arteries  are  divided,  going 
to  the  corpus  spongiosum  and  corpora 
cavernosa ;  besides,  all  the  cells  are  bleed* 
ing,  so  that  it  is  a  bleeding  surface.  There 
is  generally  a  necessity  for  tying  these 
small  arterie?,  which  may  be  dune  by 
drawing  them  out  with  a  pair  of  forceps, 
using  a  single  ligature  to  each;  then  the 
integuments  should  be  drawn  over  the 
stump,  and  secured  by  sticking  plaster, 
except  the  orifice,  into  which  a  bongie 
should  be  introduced.  This  is  necessary  even 
when  the  inflammation  is  removed,  to  pre. 
vent  the  orifice  being  inclosed ;  for  in  heal- 
ing the  parts  are  all  drawn  together,  and 
the  extremity  of  the  urethra  becomes  pro- 
portionally contracted,  which  occasions 
the  patient  to  void  his  urine  with  much 
difficulty,  and  to  be  long  about  it.  The 
bougie  shoiild  be  passed  in  two  or  three 
inches  down  the  urethra,  and  kept  in  till 
it  has  healed,  and  some  time  after,  as  there 
is  a  disposition  to  contraction  in  the  cica- 
trix, which  would  diminish  the  orifice  of 
the  urethra. 

Extraction  of  stoneg  from  the  urethra. — Now 
and  then  a  calculus  passing  from  the  blad- 
der becomes  lodged  in  the  urethra,  and  so 
far  fixed  that,  after  having  passed  a  cer- 
tain extent,  the  force  used  in  voiding  the 
urine  is  incapable  of  expelling  it.  Calculi 
about  the  size  of  an  olive  stone,  and  fre- 
quently of  that  shape,  are  every  now  and 
then  passing  through  the  urethra.  They 
will  sometimes  get  into  the  urethra,  and 
gradually  pass  a  little  further  each  time  of 
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voiding  the  urine,  till  at  hurt  tbej  escape; 
but  erety  now  and  then  they  become  fixed 
in  some  part  of  the  passage  which  may  be 
smaller  than  the  rest.  When  retained 
for  anv  time  they  go  on  increasing  in  size, 
and  tneir  removal  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary. If  it  has  not  already  prodnced  a 
suppression  of  urine,  that  will  probably 
follow  from  the  increase  of  the  stone.  The 
manner  of  removing  it  will  depend  on  its 
aitoation.  If  near  the  extremity  of  the 
penis,  it  may  be  drawn  out  commonly 
with  a  pair  of  small  forceps  passed  down 
the  urethra;  if  this  is  impracticable,  we 
next  should  make  an  incision  through  the 
penis  to  remove  it  When  situated  be- 
yond the  scrotum,  between  it  and  the 
glans,  YOU  take  hold  of  the  corpora  caverno- 
sa, and  keep  the  stone  fixed  in  its  position ; 
then  with  a  common  knife  dissect  upon  it 
on  the  under  side,  making  an  incision  the 
length  of  the  stone ;  it  may  then  be  easily 
praised  out  of  the  urethra:  this  wound 
generallv  unites  by  the  first  intention  in 
two  or  three  days.  Some  have  said  that 
the  integuments  should  be  drawn  back  at 
the  time  of  making  ihh  incision,  so  that 
when  returned  to  their  natural  situation 
the  external  opening  might  not  correspond 
with  the  internal  ^ne.  This  is  very  im- 
proper iu  cases  of  this  kind,  for  if  the  in- 
ternal wound  should  not  close  imme- 
diately by  the  first  intention,  the  urine 
will  pass  through  the  wound,  and 
effuse  itself  in  considerable  quantities 
under  the  skin,  which  would  produce  great 
inflammation,  and  in  some  instances  has 
caased  gangrene  and  mortification.  When 
the  stone  happens  to  be  lodged  in  that 
part  of  the  urethra  where  the  scrotum  is 
adhering  between  the  ligamentnm  suspen- 
sorium  and  bulb,  it  will  be  a  very  unfa- 
Tovrable  place  for  the  operation,  for  to 
remove  it  the  scrotum  must  be  cut 
through,  which  will  endanger  the  passage 
of  urine  into  that  part,  and  produce  gene- 
ral inflammation  of  the  cellular  mem- 
brane, which  we  should  avoid  if  possible. 
To  do  this,  if  we  cannot  get  it  forwards, 
we  should  by  a  catheter  or  some  such  in- 
strument push  it  backward.  If  you  get 
it  towards  the  perineum,  you  may  make 
an  incision  and  remove  it  at  that  part.  Tf 
so  fixed  or  wedged  in  the  part  that  it  can- 
not be  removed,  an  incision  should  be 
made  upon  it,  the  external  opening  op- 
posed to  the  internal  one,  that  if  the  urine 
does  get  into  the  cellular  membrane,  it 
may  at  once  escape  by  the  wound.  If 
there  is  not  a  free  discharge  of  urine  by 
the  wound,  a  flexible  catheter,  or  a  hollow 
bougie,  should  be  introduced  into  the  ure- 
thra, to  prevent  its  eflusion  into  the  cellu- 
lar membrane. 

Sometimes  the  stone  is  situated  in  the 
membrtnons  part  of  the  urethra,  remain- 


ing there,  and  afterwards  becoming  very 
much  enlarged.  Mr.  Warner  gives  a  case 
of  this  kind  in  his  Surgery.  In  such  there 
is  generally  little  obstruction,  for  there  is 
usually  a  little  groove  on  one  side  of  the 
stone.  When  you  pass  an  instruni^nt 
down  the  urethra,  you  come  at  the  stone 
long  before  you  arrive  at  the  bladder,  and 
when  large,  you  may  easily  feel  the  promi- 
nence tn  periiMo ;  this  serves  to  direct  the 
operator.  A  free  incision  should  be  made 
in  perina-o,  on  the  side  of  the  raph^,  as  in 
lithotomy,  carrying  it  between  the  bulb 
and  cms,  the  whole  length  of  the  membra- 
nous part,  and  the  stone  then  extracted 
with  the  forceps.  Notwithstanding  the 
considerable  dilatation,  an  incontinency 
of  urine  does  not  follow ;  the  membra- 
nous part  gradually  recovers  its  contractile 
power. 

Suppretuons*  of  wring, — ^This  in  men  may 
arise  from  various  causes,  as  inability  of 
the  bladder  to  contract  when  the  func- 
tions of  the  nerves  are  interrupted,  as  is 
often  the  case  in  injuries  of  the  spinal 
marrow  ;  this  is  easily  relieved  by  the  in- 
troduction of  the  catheter,  drawing  off  the 
water  occasionally.  Also,  from  a  small 
calculus  gettiuff  into  the  urethra,  patients 
have  a  gradual  contraction  taking  place, 
which  becomes  gradually  smaller  and 
smaller,  till  the  urine  comes  to  pass 
off  in  drops ;  at  length  the  urine  is 
not  passed  off  so  fast  as  secreted ;  this 
should  necessarily  be  obviated  by  some 
operation  i  it  happens  mostly  in  neglected 
cases  of  strictures  of  the  urethra.  But 
another  very  common  cause,  which  comes 
on  suddenly,  is  a  spasmodic  contraction  of 
the  urethra,  occurring  frequently  to  those 
who  have  the  canal  in  an  irritable  state. 
Those  persons  who  have  long  continued 
gleets  are  more  subject  to  it  than  otliers. 
I  have  known  men  who  have  long  la- 
boured under  gleets  during  the  discharge 
have  had  very  frequent  evacuations  of 
urine,  yet  on  a  sudden  were  attacked  with 
a  suppression  of  urine;  and  not  uncom- 
monly these  spasmodic  contractions  of  the 
urethra  precede  a  permanent  stricture. 
In  these  cases  the  spasm  may  frequently 
be  removed  by  proper  treatment.  Some- 
times it  i»  attended  with  inflamma- 
tion of  the  part,  when  venesection  will 
be  necessary,  also  purgative  clysters;  but 
what  usually  gives  more  relief  is  forty 
or  sixty  drops  of  TincU  Opii.  in  a  clyster, 
which  will  frequently  in  a  short  time  re- 
move the  spasmodic  state  of  the  urethra; 
but  what  is  still  more  successful  is  putting 
the  patient  in  a  warm  Imth  or  semi- 
cupium.  Bladders  of  warm  water  to  the 
pubis  and  perineum  will  often  answer  the 

*  The  term  "  sappresHtou**  h»«  eridently  b««n 
confounded  with  retention  of  urine  In  the  follow 
ing  lecture,— C. 
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purpose,  producing  a  general  relaxation  of 
every  part  of  the  bod^.  Nauseating  doses 
of  the  Tinct  Mart,  bave  been  useful.  A 
strong  tobacco  cljrster  has  succeeded,  bnt 
tbe  patient  was  unwilling  to  undergo  a 
second  trial,  from  its  rough  action  pro* 
dnciug  nausea  and  syncope.  Frequently 
in  the  course  of  half  an  hour  the  urine 
will  be  completely  voided  in  a  full  stream. 
In  those  cases,  when  you  are  at  first  una- 
ble  to  pass  any  instrument,  there  being 
such  a  firm  spasmodic  contraction  of  the 
urethra>  you  are  now  and  then  able  to  suc- 
ceed by  tbe  use  of  a  bougie,  introducing  it 
Ter^  gradually.  In  these  cases  it  should  be 
passed  down  the  nrethra  to  that  part  which 
is  in  the  state  of  spasm,  and  should  be  left 
for  a  few  minqtes  until  the  irritation  pro- 
duced by  its  introduction  goes  off;  the 
parts  not  being  in  that  state  of  contrac- 
tion as  at  first,  you  are  now  to  attempt  to 
pass  it  a  little  further;  so  repeating  the  at- 
tempt, you  by  degrees  are  enabled  to  get 
it  into  the  bladder.  If  you  succeed  in  this 
way  with  the  bougie,  it  should  remain  till 
the  patient  has  a  strong  effort  to  void  his 
urine. 

In  all  suppressions  of  urine  there  comes 
on  at  times  involuntaxy  efforts  of  the 
bladder  to  expel  the  mine :  if  the  bougie 
is  in  tbe  bladder  at  the  time  of  this  forcible 
contraction,  the  patient  should  be  directed 
to  withdraw  it  instantly,  [n  some  of 
these  cases,  when  there  is  inflammation, 
a  blister  on  the  sacrum  has  been  found  suc- 
cessful, and  would  probably  be  more  so  if 
applied  to  the  perineum.  The  blister  is  ob- 
leoted  to  by  some  on  account  of  the  stimu- 
lant effects  of  cantharides  being  supposed 
to  exasperate  the  disease  rather  than  re- 
move it;  however,  it  has  been  found  ?ery 
effectual  from  experience  in  some  instances 
of  this  kind,  when  it  has  not  even  excited 
strangury.  But  not  uncommonly,  in  sup- 
pressions  of  urine,  every  mode  of  treat- 
ment is  of  no  effect,  tbe  water  goes  on  ac- 
cumulatingr  and  the  patient's  life  is  in 
hazard.  Sometimes  the  bladder  has 
burst;  more  frequently  it  has  gone  on  to 
mortification,  from  the  vast  pressure  made 
on  the  part:  to  prevent  which  it  has  been 
judged  necessary  to  evacuate  the  water,and 
to  effect  which  there  have  been  three  ways 
proposed : — One  is  by  making  an  opening 
through'  the  pubes,  making  an  incision 
there,  laying  Iwre  the  upper  part  of  the 
bladder,  and  thrusting  in  a  common  tro- 
car. In  performing  this  operation  there 
wonld  be  very  little  danger  of  wounding 
the  peritoneum;  bnt  there  are  two  in- 
conveniences  attending  it— viz.  the  dif- 
culu  in  retaining  the  canula  after  tbe 
bladder  becomes  contracted,  which  it  does 
as  the  urine  evacuates,  and  the  canula 
slips  out,  when  the  urine,  instead  of 
passing  through  the  wound,  diffuses  itself 


into  the  cellular  membrane,  producing  in 
that  part  very  violent  inflammation.  If 
the  canula  is  kept  in,  it  must  be  by  the 
extremity  pressing^ against  the  bottom  of 
the  bladder,  and  this  may  produce  inflam- 
mation. Mr.  Sharpe  gives  an  instance  of 
a  canula  making  its  way  through  the 
bladder  into  the  rectum.  This  operation, 
then,  is  at  least  very  troublesome,  if  not 
very  hazardous. 

Another  operation  has  been  proposed, 
that  of  puncturing  the  perineum  with  a 
trocar,  in  which  way  the  water  will  readily 
be  evacuated ;  but  the  puncture  made  in 
that  manner  through  parts  of  such  consi* 
derable  importance  may  do  great  mischief; 
it  might  pass  through  tbe  prostate  gland, 
by  which  it  might  divide  one  or  both  of 
the  vasa  defereutia,  therefore  producing 
the  same  effects  as  castrating  the  patient. 
But  the  operation  may  be  performed,  in 
another  way  very  safely,  viz.  by  making 
an  incision  as  in  cutting  for  the  stone, 
carrying  it  gradually  downward  to  the 
prostate  gland,  laying  it  bare,  and  press- 
ing it  on  one  side;  this  gives  you  an 
opportunity  of  carrying  the  trocar  by  the 
side  of  the  finger  and  prostate  into  the 
bladder;  withdraw  the  trocar,  and  the 
urine  will  be  discharged  freely.  I  onoe 
performed  this  on  a  lunatic.  The  trocar 
I  used  was  a  short  one,  and  the  canula 
rather  too  short  to  be  retained  in  the  blad- 
der. Though  I  oouid  not  get  the  canula 
in  I  introduced  a  probe,  and  the  water 
continued  draining  till  the  bladder  was 
empty.  The  wound  was  leA  to  itself.  In 
this  case  I  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
how  little  pain  is  produced  in  maniacs  to 
what  there  is  in  other  people.  During  the 
whole  time  he  did  not  complain  of  the 
least  pain ;  even  when  I  had  occasion  after- 
wards to  touch  the  stricture  with  caustic 
from  time  to  time^  ho  did  not  express  the 
least  pain. 

There  has  been  another  mode  of  operat- 
ing proposed  and  stronglj  recommended 
by  Petit,  which  is  making  an  apening 
through  the  rectum  into  tbe  bladder,  for 
which  he  contrived  a  curved  trocar  with  a 
cutting  edge,  and  a  canula  corresponding. 
The  manner  in  which  lie  directs  the  opera- 
tion to  be  performed,  is  to  carry  the  finger 
of  one  hand  into  the  rectum  'behind  the 
prostate ;  you  then  carry  this  instrument 
by  the  side  of  the  finger,  and  thrast  it 
through  into  the  bladder.  Having  with- 
drawn the  trocar,  the  urine  flows  tnrougfa 
the  canula.  At  the  side  of  the  canula  are 
perforations  to  secure  it  in  the  bladder 
till  the  strictures  in  the  urethra  are  re- 
moved. This  is  dangerous  on  account  of 
the  situation  of  the  vasa  deferentia,  as  they 
gradually  approach  each  other;  and  when 
near  the  prostate  are  almost  in  contact,  so 
that  they  are  in  danger  of  being  divided  by 
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the  trocar  passing  through  the  prostate.  If 
to  aroid  the  prostate,  6te.  jou  carry  yonr 
iDstrnment  ftir  backward »  you  an  in 
danger  of  woo nding  the  reflection  of  peri- 
toneum (1|  inch  above  the  prostate,)  be. 
tween  the  rectum  and  bladder,  bj  which  the 
urine  would  be  effused  in  the  catity  of  the 
peritoneum,  and  produce  general  inflam- 
mation, consequently  the  patient  would 
soon  die*  I  hare  seen  this  operation  per. 
fbrmed  sereral  times,  but  in  no  instance 
did  it  succeed. 

Women  hare  spasmodic  contractions 
of  the  meatus  urinarios,  producing  sup* 
pression  of  urine,  and  the  same  may  occur 
from  retrootnio  uteri;  in  this  case  th*e  blad- 
der would  be  situated  too  high  to  operate 
per  Taginam,  hence  above  the  pubis  would 
be  preirerable ;  but  in  other  cases,  where  the 
eatneter  cannot  be  passed,  the  operation 
per  vaginaih  is  to  be  proferred.  In  suppres- 
sions of  urine  in  women  a  similar  treat- 
ment will  be  required  as  in  men,  in  every 
respect ;  but  the  operation  in  them  must 
be  varied,  from  the  different  form  of  parts. 
The  operation  is  moro  favourable  above 
the  pubes  than  in  men,  the  bladder  being 
nearer  the  os  pubis ;  other  objections  the 
same  as  in  men.  The  best  way  of  per- 
forming the  operation  in  women  would 
be  through  the  vagina  with  a  curved  trocar. 

HffdroaU  is  a  collection  of  water  within 
the  scrotum;  or,  more  accurately  speak- 
ing, within  the  tunica  vaginalis  testis,  there 
forming  a  tumor  of  considerable  size  ;  but 
besides  the  accumulation  of  water  in  this 
part,  there  are  other  species  of  hydrocele 
spoken  of  by  authors.  Tbev  make  several 
varieties,  as  the  hydrocele  oi  the  tunics,  by 
which  is  meant  nothing  more  than  the  ana- 
sarcous  state  of  these  parts,  when  the  tumor 
is  not  confined  to  one  side  of  the  scrotum, 
the  whole  scrotum  beingdistended.  Wealso 
find  in  books  the  hydrocele  of  the  sper- 
matic  cord  spokei^of.  As  for  the  tunica 
vaginalis  of  the  spermatic  cord,  wo  have 
no  other  membrane  but  the  reflection  of 
flMcia  going  around  it 

Besides,  we  have  cirouroscribed  cavities 
•ccasionally  containing  water,  situated  in 
parts  about  the  spermatic  cord ;  but  then 
these  are  only  to  be  considered  as  hydatids. 
8uch  hydatids  may  be  formed  within  the 
tunica  vaginalis  and  epididymis,  or  on  the 
outside  of  the  tunica  vaginalis;  or  when 
there  is  an  old  hernial  sac,  which  has 
become  closed  above,  and  whose  cavity  is 
open  below,  a  collection  of  water  may  take 
place  in  that,  and  fonn  a  kind  of  hydro- 
cele  of  the  spermatic  cord.  The  tumor  here 
is  affected  by  the  abdominal  muscles  on  the 
patient's  coughing,  but  in  a  less  degree 
than  in  hernia.  There  are  varieties  which 
are  now  and  then  taking  place  of  these 
parts,  which  are  very  rare  when  compared 
with  the  hydroceles  of  the  tunica  vaginalis 
testis  itself. 


-  It  mav  happenjfrom  partial  adhesions 
taking  place  in  the  tunica  vaginalis,  that 
water  may  be  situated  in  more  cavities 
than  one.  From  hernia  humoralis,  a  par- 
tial adhesion  may  take  place;  thus  it  may 
accumulate  in  -two  cavities,  on  which  ac- 
count the  variety  of  the  situation  of  the 
water  not  uncommonly  renders  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  hvdrocele  very  trouble- 
some. Therefore,  before  we  proceed  to 
the  cure,  we  will  point  out  the  charac 
teristic  marks  or  appearances  of  this  dis- 
ease. Its  progress  is  attended  with  little 
or  no  pain,  diough  the  enlargement  is 
great;  this  increase  is  so  veiy  slow,  that 
frequently  it  is  unattended  with  pain. 
The  tumor  begins  from  below,  and  gra- 
dually extends  upwards,  generally  uni- 
formly round,  and  gradually  as  it  enlarges 
takes  on  a  pyramidal  form,  larger  below 
than  above ;  has  a  fluctuating  feel  extend - 
iuff  from  one  part  of  the  tumor  to  the 
ether,  and  in  some  instances  is  trans- 
parent. However,  this  is  a  criterion  which 
is  very  fallacious,  as  the  tunica  vaginalis 
is  sometimes  so  thick  that  there  is  no 
transparency;  and  sometimes  the  fluid  con- 
tained is  so  dark,  from  blood,  that  the 
tumor  is  quite  opaque;  therefore  we  should 
rather  determine  from  the  former  appear- 
ances than  this.  It  is  distinguished  from 
a  hernia^  by  this  last  descending  finom  above 
downwards,  and  also  by  the  enlargement 
which  takes  place  on  coughing.  A  bvdro- 
cele  also  differs  from  a  diseased  testis,  by 
being  cireular  on  its  surface,  or  uniformly 
round,  though  this  is  not  always  the  case. 
There  is  also  tlie  same  uniformity  in  some 
diseased  testes  as  in  the  hydrocete;  also  in 
some,  the  same  softness  of  parts  and  fluc- 
tuating feel.  In  some  cases  these  appear- 
ances are  so  similar,  that  you  cannot  dis- 
tinguish which  it  is  without  making  an 
opening,  therefore  it  requires  an  operation 
merely  of  inquiry— a  puncture  to  see  if 
there  is  anv  fluid.  There  is  one  circum- 
stance by  which  you  are  very  fortunately 
enabled  to  judge  when  every  other  fails, 
viz.,  if  a  hydrocele,  it  is  not  so  heavy  as  a 
diseased  testis. 

In  recent  cases,  and  in  children, 
sometimes  a  solution  of  crude  sal  am- 
moniac and  emetics  have  succeeded  in 
earing  it.  If  the  patient  is  willing  |p 
have  all  that  is  necessary  to  be  done 
in  cases  of  this  kind,  you  may  proceed 
in  such  a  manner  with  the  operation 
as  to  go  on  with  the  radical  cure,  if  it 
should  be  hydrocele;  or  to  castrate  the 
patient  if  a  diseased  testis.  Hence  it  is 
sometimes  necessary  tc»  apprise  tlie  patient 
that  you  will  proceed  according  to  cir- 
cumstances. 

The  palliative  cure  consists  In  making 
a  puncture  into  the  tunica  vaginalis  and 
dischaiging  the  water,  which  may  be 
speedily  done  with  a  small  common  trocar, 
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I^rasplng  tlie  tumor  in  the  hand,  and  malt- 
ing the  puncture  on  the  anterior  and  in- 
ferior pari,  as  the  testis  is  situated  in  tbei 
posterior  part.  Before  you  perform  the 
operation  you  should  ascertain  the  situ- 
ation  of  the  testis.  You  should  make 
pressure  on  the  part,  and  inquire  of  the 
patient  whether  he  feels  }'ou  squeezing 
the  tes>tis  or  not,  by  which  you  come  at  a 
knowledge  where  the  testis  is.  But  a 
common  trocar  penetrates  with  difficulty, 
therefore  Is  a  troublesome  and  painful  in- 
strument; a  more  convenient  one  is  that 
which  is  flat;  it  penetrates  more  easily, 
having  a  sharp  edge.  Mr.  Andree  has  con- 
trived an  instrument  better  than  these — an 
clastic  canula,  composed  of  two  pieces  of 
steel. 

But  it  may  be  very  easily  performed  by 
a  lancet  and  a  probe,  which  gives  less 
pain  than  a  can nla;  having  first  bent  it, 
it  will  not  slip  out,  and  the  water 
trickles  from  the  opening.  The  only  in- 
convenience is,  that  if  you  do  not  care- 
fully introduce  the  probe'  before  you  have 
withdrawn  the  lancet,  you  will  not  be 
able  to  introduce  it  at  ail.  As  the  acca> 
mulation  goes  on  rapidly  in  many  eases, 
few  patients  are  capable  of  going  longer 
than  twelve  months  without  submitting 
to  the  same  operation ;  therefore  bv  far  the 
greater  number  of  patients  won  Id  rather 
undergo  the  radical  cure,  which  consists 
in  producing  an  inflammation  which  shall 
entirely  obliterate  the  cavity  of  the  tunica 
vaginalis,  and  which  may  be  variously 
effected;  besides  which  there  has  been  an 
operation  for  entirely  removing  the  tunica 
vaginalis,  called  excision,  which  is  done 
by  laying  bare  the  tunica  vaginalis  and 
cntting  it  all  away;  but  this  is  extremely 
painful,  the  tunic  being  an  exceedingly 
sensible  part,  and  very  large  in  size;  also, 
after  the  operation,  very  severe  symptoms 
come  OD,  for  the  testis  being  so  completely 
exposed,  violent  inflammation  takes  place 
in  that  part— so  much  that  many  have 
died.  It  was  recommended  by  Douglas, 
and  once  by  Mr.  Pott,  but  is  now  gene- 
rally laid  aside.  Another  operation  is, 
that  of  introducing  a  sponge  tent  into  the 
tunica  vaginalis,  and  obliterating  the  cavity 
by  producing  aiidhesions.  This  has  two 
objections,  viz.,  the  difficulty  of  keep- 
ing a  tent  in  the  part  (it  has  now  and  then 
slipped  out,  and  the  water  become  evacu- 
ated); and  sometimes  it  produces  inflam- 
mation  only  partially,  and  partial  ad- 
hesions also,  so  that  the  disease  afterwards 
returns  in  the  remaining  part  of  the 
cavity. 

.  Setans  have  also  been  used,  which  may 
be  considered  as  a  double  tent,  strongly 
recommended  by  Mr.  Pott,  for  which  he 
contrived  an  instrument  without  danger  of 
wounding  the  testis,  introducing  a  skein 
of  silk  above  and  passing  it  below. 


In  some  cases  this  has  failed  to  cnre^  by 
producing  only  partial  adhesions ;  the  wa- 
ter escapes  on  the  introducing  of  the  seton  ; 
and  the  membrane  falls  into  folds  round  the 
testis.  The  inflammation  may  be  suffi- 
cient round  the  seton,  but  may  not  extend 
to  distant  folds,  hence  partial  adhesions 
arise;  of  this  we  had  an  instance  in  a 
patient  of  Mr.  Martin's,  in  this  hospital, 
who  performed  the  operation  exactly  aa 
recommended  by  Mr.  Pott;  there  was  a 
collection  of  water  laterally. 

Another  mode  is  by  incision,  which  is 
by  laying  open  the  tunica  vaginalis  through- 
out its  whole  extent,  from  above  down- 
wards; thus  general  inflammation  is  ex- 
cited throughout  the  whole  membrane,  and 
general  adhesions  are  the  consequence, and 
no  danger  of  further  accumulation.  To 
prevent  which,  Mr.  Hunter  has  proposed 
a  mode  of  conducting  the  incision,  which 
has  been  very  successful,  by  introducing 
some  extraneous  body,  and  keeping  it  in 
till  suppuration  has  come  on,  when  it 
must  granulate.  When  granulations  are 
thus  formed,  the  extraneous  substance  may 
be  removed ;  then  the  parts  will  unite,  and 
the  cavity  be  obliterated ;  the  most  conve- 
nient substance  is  Farina  Lini.  Lint  is  apt 
to  stick  about  the  parts,  and  with  difficulty 
afterwards  removed.  This  last  is  a  very 
certain  mode  of  producing  the  cure,  and 
has  this  advantage  of  being  able  to  ascer- 
tain the  state  of  the  testis,  whether  there 
are  such  adhesions  of  it  as  are  necessary 
to  be  removed.  In  the  end  of  about  five 
or  six  weeks  the  patient  is  generally  cured. 

Another  mode  is  by  caustic,  which  was 
the  practice  of  this  hospital  for  a  great 
number  of  years.  It  has  been  particularly 
described  by  Mr.  Else,  and  has  some  oonsi- 
derable  advantages.  A  caustic  case  is  made 
of  the  size  of  a  sixpence,  and  an  inoh  deep, 
to  be  filled  with  the  common  caustic,  made 
with  soap  lees  and  quick  lime ;  this  may  be 
left  on  till  the  next  day.  The  pain  it  pro- 
duces is  inconsiderable  in  general ;  for 
when  caustic  is  acting  on  a  sound  surface 
the  pain  is  not  very  great,  it  acting  very 
slowly,  and  goes  off  in  about  two  nours. 
The  success  depends  on  laying  on  canstio 
enough,  and  letting  it  lie  long  enough. 
Under  an  idea  that  a  smi^l  quantity  would 
act  equally  with  a  large  one,  some  have 
only  acted  upon  the  skin,  and  no  further. 
This  is  a  chemical  process  the  caustic 
enters  into,  and  combines  with  the  animal 
substance ;  and  you  must  have  a  sufficient 
quantity  to  extend  its  action  down  to  the 
part.  The  caustic  being  removed  on  the 
next  day,  the  part  should  be  supported 
with  a  bag  truss,  with  a  little  oommon 
dressings  to  the  part  In  a  few  days  in- 
flammation is  excited  in  the  tunica  vagi- 
nalis,  which  is  kept  in  a  distended  state 
by  the  water  within.  If  great  pain  and 
tension,  with  colicky  sensations  and  fever 
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erisc,  a  vety  small  puncture  ma.v  be  made 
through  the  eschar  to  dischar^^ea  little  of 
the  water.  It  would  be  improper  to 
evacuate  the  whole,  as  it  adTautageously 
acts  as  an  extraneous  substance.  Ohlile- 
ration  is  here  also  (fleeted  by  granulatinn, 
for  the  inflammation  cannot  produce  ad- 
hesions in  the  sides  of  the  tunica  raginalis, 
till  at  length  it  goes  on  to  suppuration, 
when  the  eschar  gradually  ulceratinsr, 
separates  from  the  tunica  vaginalis, and  the 
water  is  gradually  discharged.  Coagu- 
lable  lyropn  Is  discharged  in  the  form  of 
sloughs;  the  internal  surface  goes  on  to 
granulate,  and  produces  complete  adhe- 
sions throughout  every  part,  and  the  pa- 
tient becomes  perfectly  cured.  I  have  tried 
this  mysi-lf,  and  seen  it  in  Mr.  Else's 
practice,  and  from  what  I  have  observed, 
think  it  the  mildest  mode  of  all  others. 
There  is  generally  less  ioflammation, 
though  sufficient  to  produce  a  cure,  and 
less  symptomatic  fever ;  therefore  the  pa- 
tient gets  well  with  less  pain,  and  may 
generally  go  about  his  business,  it  being 
unnecessary  for  him  to  keep  his  bed.  The 
only  advantage  of  incision  over  the  caustic 
is  being  able  to  see  the  state  of  the  testis. 
In  those  cases  of  hydrocele,  where  there  is 
any  doubt  of  the  state  of  the  testis,  I 
should  prefer  incision.  1  have  known,  when 
caustic  has  been  applied,  there  has  been 
no  occasion  to  confine  the  patient  one  day. 
Every  now  and  then  the  patient  dies  in 
consequence  of  the  treatment,  under  every 
mode  of  cure.  I  knew  of  two  who  died 
under  the  use  of  caustics,  but  they  seemed 
to  be  unfavourable  constitutions.  In  one 
there  was  a  disposition  to  apoplexy;  in  the 
other  there  was  stone  in  the  bladder.  Also, 
there  are  many  who  would  submit  to 
cauitic  that  would  not  submit  to  the 
knife. 
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Lecture  IV. 
Subject  rf  Hereditary  Diieases  conthtved-^ 
Remarkable  Eieeptions  to  the  General  Lam 
of  their  Transmimon, — New  method  of' 
treating  certain  cases  of  EpistaxiSj  and  of 
preventing  Chilblains;  oti  the  Modes  of 
taking  Exercise  prescribed  by  Hippocratts; 
on  the  Heating  of  Ulcers  by  Scabbing, 

Gentlemen, — ^We  last  spoke  of  hereditary 
diseases,  especially  gout.  When  a  disposition 
to  any  malady  is  transmitted  from  parent  to 
child,  it  frequently  happens,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  that  this  disposition  remains 


entirely  latent  until  an  advanced  period  of 
life;  sometimes,  however,  although  not 
powerM  enough  to  produce  the  disease 
in  question,  with  all  its  characteristic 
attributes,  it  is  nevertheless  sufficiently 
strong  to  give  rise  to  a  certain  degree  of 
constitutional  disturbance,  and  to  occasion 
the  appearance  of  one  or  several  symptoms, — 
an  offspring  which  the  attentive  observer 
may  trace  to  the  parent  stock.  Thus,  the 
hereditary  gouty  diathesis  often  manifests 
itself  by  periodical  derangements  of  the 
digestive  organs,  of  the  urinary  and  nervous 
systems,  but  no  inflammation  of  the  joints, 
without  which  it  is  erroneously  thought  that 
the  disease  cannot  be  gout.  As  gouty  dys- 
pepsia requires  a  very  different  treatment 
from  the  other  forms  of  indigestion,  it  is 
a  matter  of  primary  importance  that  the 
practitioner  should  be  able  to  recognize  its 
true  nature ;  but  this  he  will  not— he  cannot 
do,  unless  he  bears  in  mind  the  general 
principles  I  have  spoken  of,  for  gouty 
indigestion  has  no  special  characteristics ; 
we  can  only  distinguish  it,  when  unaccom- 
panied by  affections  of  the  joints,  by  the 
following  indirect  method :— If  we  find,  in  a 
patient  with  hereditary  claims  to  gout,  that 
indigestion  has  been  frequent,  but  with 
intervals  of  good  healthbetween  each  attack ,— > 
if,  too,  the  general  state  of  the  constitution 
seems  to  undergo  a  temporary  improvement 
after  each  fit,— if  the  fit  of  indigestion  often 
comes  on  vrithout  any  apparent  cause,  and 
often  cease  unexpectedly,  and,  as  it  were, 
capriciously,— if  the  dyspepsia,  while  it  lasts, 
produces  a  more  than  a  proportionate  degree 
of  depression  and  nervous  ailment,~if  the 
urine  exhibits,  during  its  continuance,  the 
vrell-known  lateritious  and  pink  sediments,-— 
then  the  experienced  physician  will  not  fail 
to  penetrate  the  obscurity  in  which  the 
disease  is  enveloped,  and  will  detect  the 
workings  of  the  hereditary  gouty  taint.  In 
some  persons  this  taint  occasions  a  chronic 
and  very  troublesome  indigestion,  remark- 
able for  distressing  and  almost  irremediable 
flatulency ;  and  this  symptom  alone  may  lead 
to  the  detection  of  tiie  true  nature  of  the 
disease.  These  observations  will,  I  trust, 
prove  useful,  gentlemen,  in  enabling  you  to 
discover  the  origin  of  many  anomalous  cases 
of  dyspepsia,  which  otherwise  might  have 
escaped  detection ;  and  here  permit  me  to 
observe,  that  you  will  find  nothing  better 
calculated  to  command  your  patient's  con- 
fidence than  an  occurrence  such  as  this, 
which  proves  that  you  can  name  a  disease 
from  seeing  but  a  few  of  its  features :  this 
betokens  true  accuracy  of  observation,  and 
shews  that  practical  knowledge  may  be 
applied  with  a  degree  of  certainty  little 
inferior  to  that  which  ensures  credit  to  the 
anatomist  when  he  ascertains  the  genus  by 
examining  a  few  bones  of  an  animal  whos« 
entire  skeleton  cannot  be  obtained. 
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The  Iaw8  which  govern  hereditary  difleaset 
and  defects  have  not  3rct  been  sufficiently 
investigated.  In  some  families  the  heredi- 
tary tendency  is  confined  to  tiie  males ;  thus, 
I  know  a  gentleman  whose  ftither  and 
paternal  uncles  had  icthyosis,  while  his  aunts 
were  not  so  affected ;  the  gentleman  him- 
self and  some  of  his  brothers,  but  oone  of 
his  sisters,  had  the  same  malformation  of  the 
skin,  which  was  again  transmitted  to  his 
sons,  but  not  to  Ms  daughters,  althoughf 
through  onedaiighteTf  it  descended  to  a  grandson » 
Dr.  Copland  mentions  several  examples  of 
hereditary  icthyosis,  in  all  of  which  it  was 
confined  to  the  males  of  a  family;  the 
brothers,  Lambert,  could  trace  it  back  through 
five  generations,  aJl  the  males -of  which  were 
affected  by  it.  Dr.  Copland  says  ''  that  it 
Is  very  rarely  observed  in  females."  Dr. 
Ireland  and  I  have  seen  it,  however,  in 
the  females  of  a  large  and  otherwise  healthy 
family,  whose  features  were  very  handsome^ 
and  complexion  fair  and  beautiful ;  on  the 
trunk  and  lower  extremities  the  fish-skin 
existed  to  excess,  so  that  of  these  ladies  it 
literally  might  be  said  **  Dednit  in  pi^esm 
fMilUr  formosa  mperne."  The  skin  of  the 
children  in  this  fieunily  did  not  begin  to 
deviate  from  the  natural  structure  nnS  they 
were  one  year  old.  I  know  a  family  remark* 
able  for  the  number  of  stutterers  it  contains  i 
this  defect  has  existed  in  several  successive 
generations,  and  is  oonfijied  exclusively  to 
the  males.  Thdugh  the  females  them« 
selves  never  stutter,  yet  tks  hertditary  defect 
frequently  reappears  in  the  tons  <f  the  female 
bra-tehee. 

My  fHend  Dr.  Prichard,  of  Bristol, 
brings  forward  numerous  examples  proving 
that  personal  deformities  are  not  unfre- 
quently  transmitted  in  fiunilies  in  the  male 
line  alone,  or  in  the  fbmale  alone.  This  hM 
been  exemplified  in  some  cases  where  the 
males,  for  several  generations,  have  had 
supernumerary  fingers  and  toes,  while  none 
of  the  females  were  so  affected.  In  tb* 
family  of  the  porcupine  man,  described  by 
Mr.  Lawrence,  all  the  females  escaped,  while 
the  males  were  affected  with  the  same 
cutaneous  deformity. 

Them  facts,  gentlemen,  lead  to  many 
interesting  considerations.  In  the  first 
place,  it  is  well  worthy  of  inquiry  whether 
certain  hereditary  complaints  do  not  affect 
one  sex  more  than  the  other.  It  appears 
very  probable  that  gout,  for  instance, 
descends  more  usually  to  the  nudes  than  to 
the  females.  What  law  as  to  sex  is 
observed  by  hereditary  apoplexy,  epilepsy, 
insanity,  &c.,  future  calculations  must  deter- 
mine ;  certain  it  is,  that  in  some  families 
these  diseases  affect  one  sex  more  than  the 
other, — an  observation  also  applicable  to 
phthisis.  In  the  second  place,  we  may  remark, 
tiiat  mental  capacity  and  moral  qualities 


occationaBy  observe  (he  BaEme  laws;  that 
in  some  fkmilies  activity  of  mind  and  talents, 
and  in  others  certain  virtues  and  vices,  are 
confined  chiefly  to  one  sex.  The  same  is 
true  of  likenesses,  which  are  not  necessarily 
handed  down  from  parent  to  child  in  regular 
succession,  but  are  sometimes  subject  to 
strange  end  unacceunteble  deviations ;  thus, 
it  is  common  to  find  the  son  quite  unlike 
the  ftither,  while  the  grandson  preseate  a 
striking  resemblance  to  the  latter.  In  some 
families  a  likeness  long  lost  suddenly 
reappears,  to  be  again  transmitted  through 
several  generations,  when  it  once  more 
vanishes,  perhaps,  but  for  a  time.  This  &ct 
I  have  observed  in  the  picture  galleries  of 
old  families ;  and  I  have  felt  no  litfle  interest 
in  the  observation,  being  convinced  that 
what  is  true  of  likenesses,  holds  good  with 
regard  to  diseases,  and  in  this  sense  heredi* 
tary  diseases  are  not  only  visited  en  the 
descendanta  by  direct  and  uninterrupted 
transmission,  easily  traced,  and  necessarily 
attracting  notice,  but  are  handed  down  per 
saUum  to  distant  generations.  As  the 
records  of  fionily  complainto  are  usually  very 
imperfect,  and  do  not  extend  beyond  two  or 
three  generations,  it  thus  happens  that 
diseases  arising  unexpectedly  and  rimutta- 
neously  among  many  of  the  same  Btook» 
excite  great  surprise,  for  the  sufferers  are 
necessarily  ignorant  of  the  true  source  of  the 
evils  which  beset  them. 

A  man  admitted  in  the  beginniiig  of 
November,  presented  some  symptoms  wor* 
thy  of  observation.  He  is  about  46  years 
of  age,  very  rubicund,  and  bears  on  his 
fkoe  an  exuberant  crop  of  weii-eemed 
pimples,  whose  natural  red  glow  was  dulled 
by  a  jaundiced  hue.  of  skin,  indicating 
hepatic  inflammation ;  he  had  also  asekee 
and  anasarca.  When  long-continued  intem* 
perance  has  broken  down  the  constitution 
to  the  extent  of  producing  hepatitis,  jaun- 
dice, and  ascites,  the  case  is  almost  ahrayi 
hopeless ;  and  such  I  pronounced  his  to  be. 
His  urine  was  at  the  time  copious,  pale, 
and  albuminous.  As  the  hepatic  region 
was  tender,  and  bowels  confined,  leedies 
and  moderate  aperiejita  were  used,  but 
without  any  well-marked  benefit.  In  thia 
state  he  continued  for  some  time,  when 
suddenly  his  rig^t  hand  and  wrist  were 
seized  with  violent  gouty  inflammation^ 
which  lasted  fur  several  weeks;  from  this 
time  the  hepatic  inflammation  (relieved, 
but  not  cured,  by  the  means  employed,) 
began  to  subside,  the  jaundice  g^tulually 
disappeared,  and  the  dropsical  effusion 
was  absorbed;  in  short,  the  man  quite 
recovered  in  the  course  of  a  month,-— a  result, 
in  my  opinion,  more  to  be  attributed  to  th^ 
gouty  inflammation  of  the  j<^to  than  to 
the  mild  mercurial  alteratives  and  local 
remedies,  empU>yed.    In  a  leot«re  formerly 
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1  broii^t  lurwuu  mao^  6mi<> 
pies  of  bepaiie  inflammation,  and  jaundice^ 
comm§  on  after  the  anbaidenoe  of  artluitia. 
In  the  caae  before  na  the  twerae  waa 
f»bienml,  for  the  govt  followed  and  relieved 
the  hepatitia.  It  ia  i^ortfa  remarking  that 
in  tida  fietlent  the  attack  of  gont  did  not 
aAtar  the  vine,  whieh  oontinned  to  be 
eopionat  -wmrj  pale,  and  deficient  in  the 
Kthatea,'— •  atate  of  aecietion  very  different 
Ivomthatnanaflyobaerved  during  a  panHcyam 
of  gont. 

I  pifbiiahed,  some  yeara  ago,  a  caae  of 
gont,  aooompanied  by  the  same  nnaanal 
syBiptoma.  The  patient,  a  gentleman  aobject 
to  hereditajry  gout,  preaenta  alao  tiie  addi- 
tional ancndaly  of  being  attacked  without 
any  preliminary  or  oeneomitant  dyspeptic 
aymplwiia>  Yon  are  aware  that  many 
wfiten,  and  among  the  reat  Dr.  Copland 
and  Dr.  Madeod,  dwell  on  the  connexion 
between  the  goaty  paroiyim,  and  the  preced* 
ing  dyspeptic  aymptoms;  and  I  believe  each 
is  genecaUythemle.  But  the  caae  to  which 
1  hare  jnst  aUaded,  forma  a  very  remarka- 
ble CKoeption.  Thia  gentleman  never  laboturs 
nnder  <^rapeptic  s3rmptoma :  he  has  neither 
aoidity  of  stomach,  nor  flatulence,  nor 
irregidarity  of  bowds;  he  eats  with  an 
ezodlcBt  appetite,  and  all  his  digestive 
fonetioBs  proeeed  with  the  ntmost  harmony 
and  r^inlarity.  Yet  with  all  these  advan- 
tages, and  in  the  midst  of  blooming  healthi 
ho  is  sttacked  with  gouty  paroxysmB  of  the 
moat  violent  description  I  have  witnessed 
for  many  yeara;  and  what  is  equally  remark- 
able, immediately  before  the  gout  locahsea 
itself  in  one  of  the  extremities,  he  begins  to 
paaa  urine  in  great  abundance,  of  a  pale 
oohmr,  and  quite  tree  from  the  lithates  and 
other  depoaits  generally  found  in  gouty  urine. 
In  faet,  each  fit  of  the  gout  ia  preceded 
and  acoompanied  by  a  copious  diureais, 
in  whidi  five  times  the  usual  quantity  of 
urine  ispaased;  yet  tiiis  gentleman  derives 
almost  inmiediate  relief  from  the  uae  of 
eokshicnm.  I  Inring  forward  these  cases  td 
shew  that  a  disease  may  exist  and-  make 
its  appearance  in  a  very  marlced  manner, 
without  some  of  those  symptoms  which 
have  been  geaerally  regarded,  if  not  pathog- 
Bonic,  at  least  hif^dy  chaiaoteristic. 

indigatpm  and  fever  are  the  two  statea 
of  the  aystem  in  which  the  lithatet  are 
sarast  to  appear  in  morbid  abundance  in 
the  urine;  in  phthisis,  although  a  patient 
has  tuberaolar  pneumonia  and  cavities,  yet 
be  will  not  have  such  urine  unless  he  has 
hectic  fever;  gouty  atta^j  when  not  preceded 
or  aceompanieid  hy  ittdigeMian,  and  when  «»• 
attended  6y  fever,  may  also  foil  to  exhibit 
this  vrine,  whkh  oonsequenUy  must  not 
be  considered  as  an  eeaential,  but  only  as 
an  accidental  symptom  of  gout. 

In  truth,  goitlemen,  we  should  be  very 


eautiotts  in  oontaliiding  that  any  tne 
symptom  (or  rather  the  diseased  staCa 
whidi  gives  rise  to  that  symptom),  is  the 
cauae  of  any  other,  in  any  given  diseaaen 
Last  winter  I  demonstrated  that  the  anav 
saroa  of  scariatixia  doea  not  depend  on  an 
Inflammation  connected  with  the  efflores- 
cence directly,  as  was  usually  supposed  f 
and  lately  Mr.  Colles  and  I  had  oocasioa 
to  observe  a  lady,  in  whom  jaundice  waa 
for  a  fortnight  preceded  by  extreme  itching^ 
of  the  skin :  this  proves  tiiat  in  janndioa 
the  itdung  so  frequently  observed  doea 
not,  as  We  have  hitherto  thought,  depeiMl 
on  the  bile  deposited  in  the  cutaneous  tis-* 
sue  producing  irritation,  for  here  the  itching 
preceded  its  deposition,  or  at  least  that  <3 
its  colouring  matter^^  Whether  the  acrid 
uncoloured  principles  were  first  deposited,* 
and  caused  the  itclung  before  the  depositioB 
of  the  ooloured  particles  made  the  jaundietf 
apparent,  must  remain  undetermined. 

Permit  me  now,  gentlemen,  to  direct  your 
attention  to  the  treatment  of  one  form  of 
bleeding  from  the  nose.  It  not  unfireqoently 
happens  that  epistaxis  constitutes  the  only 
ailment  to  whidi  young  persons  are  liablob 
I  was  consulted  by  two  gentlemen  within 
.the  last  year, .  the  one  eighteen,  the  other 
twenty-eight  years  of  age ;  they  were  bodi 
healthy  in  every  other  respect,  and  imtr 
both  liable  to  bleeding  from  the  nose,  some* 
times  slight,  sometimes  copious,  and  then 
producing  a  degree  of  debiUty  proportionate 
to  the  extent  of  the  hsmorrhage  ;■  no  diatnib^ 
ance  of  the  digestive  organs,,  of  the  lieart^ 
or  of  any  viscus  or  function,  was  discover*< 
able.  There  seemed  to  be  but  one  defoet 
in  the  constitution,  scarcely  expUcaUe 
except  on  the  somewhat  mechanieal  hypo« 
thesia  of  a  superabundance  of  blood,  aooom- 
panied, perhaps,  by  a  defect  in  the  process 
of  sanguificatioD,  whereby  the  blood'a 
fluidity  was  altered.  These  ideas,  borrowed 
firom  the  now  antiquated  humoral  pathology, 
served  to  indicate,  the.  method  of  treatment ; 
and  having  no  better  guide  to  follow,  I 
proceeded  to  put  the  plan  thus  suggested 
into  execution  I  I  accordingly  advis^  my 
patients  to  live  as  .dry  as  possible,  or  in 
other  words,  to  restrict  themselves  to  a 
minimum  of  drink.  I  directed  them  at  the 
same  time  to  take  about  half  a  drachm 
of  dilute  nitric  add  daily,,  in  divided  doaea. 
Althou^  Vhfe  reasoning  which  led  to  its 
adoption  is  scarcely  tenable,,  yet  the  raooark- 
able  sueceas  of  the  treatment  renders  the 
tesult  worth  recording. 

Hippocrates,  in  his  onriotts  and  instractive 
work  on  diet,  insists  much  on  attention 
being  paid  to  the  quantity  of  drink  allowed 
to  patients  in  different  diseases ;  it  is  sin- 
gular, however,  that  he  nowhere  speaks 
of  restricting  the  quantity  of  drink  in 
eases  of  hemorrhage. 
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Dr.  Wilttams  has  lately  reoommended 
the  dry  treatment  in  catarrhal  affections 
of  the  lungs  attended  with  increased  secre- 
tion. In  young  persons,  when  the  sputa 
are  abuuduit  and  easily  gotten  up,  I  can 
attest  the  efficacy  of  an  almost  total  absti- 
nence from  drink.  Not  long  ago,  I  was 
called  to  see  a  young  lady,  then  on  a  visit 
in  the  house  of  the  venerable  Doctor  Per- 
ceval :  she  had  been  blistered,  and  had 
taken  large  quantities  of  squiUs,  ipecacuanha, 
autimonial  wine,  and  other  expectorants, 
and  had  refrained  from  solid  food,  and 
indulged  freely  in  demulcent  ptisahs,  whey, 
tea,  &c. ;  these  means,  with  confinement 
to  her  room,  had  been  continued  about 
a  week  without  the  slightest  benefit  ;  the 
cough  was  incessant,  depriving  her  altoge- 
ther of  sleep,  and  accompanied  with  much 
wheezing,  and  an  abundant  easy  expec- 
toration. All  remedies  were  laid  aside, 
an  almost  total  abstinence  from  drink 
observed,  and  a  strikingly  rapid  cure  effect- 
ed. In  his  work  on  Diet,  Hippocrates 
gives  some  hints  worth  attending  to  ;  thus, 
in  cases  of  constipation,  he  recommends 
a  very  varied  diet,  and  he  does  so  on  good 
grounds,  for  a  simple  uniform  diet  is^very 
apt  to  occasion  constipation.  Hippocrates 
lays  much  stress  on  different  sorts  of 
^exercise  in  different  states  of  health :  riding, 
walking,  running,  wrestling,  and  rolling 
in  the  dust,  &c.  &c.  are  all  examined  at 
large,  and  recommended  as  suitable  to 
particular  conditions  of  the  constitution ; 
but  running,  riding,  and  walking,  have 
also  their  specified  varieties,  not  merely 
as  to  duration  and  velocity,  but  as  to  direc- 
tion, for  he  carefully  distinguishes  locomotion 
according  as  it  is  continued  in  straight  lines, 
in  curves,  or  in  greater  or  less  circles,  on 
flat,  or  on  hilly  ground,  &c.  &c.  Exercise, 
in  curves  or  in  circles,  appears  to  have 
been  a  favourite  gymnastic  remedy  among 
the  Greeks  ;  it  is  now  quite  neglected,  but 
periiaps  undeservedly,  for  running,  riding, 
or  walking,  in  curves  or  circles,  'must 
bring  a  number  of  muscles  into  play, 
which  are  comparatively  unemployed  in 
rectilinear  progression.  The  effects  on  the 
circulating  and  nervous  systems  must  be 
likewise  different,  as  is  evident  from  the 
remtukable  disturbance  they  undergo  in 
the  circular  swing. 

Perhaps  the  ancients  were  led  by  religi- 
ous prejudices  to  attribute  importance  to 
curved  and  circular  locomotion;  even 
at  the  present  day,  a  superior  degree  of 
sanctity  is  attached  by  certain  nations  to 
dances  peTformed  in  circles.  Mrs.  Guthrie, 
writing  fVom  Eupatoria,  remarks,  "  that  she 
observed,  at  a  Tartar  mosque,  a  sort  of  holy 
wheel  of  whirling  fanatics  who  kept  flying 
round  in  a  circle ;  the  reverend  father, 
who  is  placed  in  the  centre  of  this  curious 


group,  keeps  spinning  round  till  he  ttttns 
his  brain ;  and  if  he  expires  on  the  spot, 
which  sometimes  happens,  he  becomes  a 
martyr  saint  of  the  Mahometan  church." 

It  is  worth  noticing  that  Hippocntes 
recommends  emetics  in  many  chronic  dis- 
eases; sometimes  he  directs  them  to  be 
taken  fasting,  but  usually  after  a  full  meal. 
Where  indigestion  is  accompanied  by  head- 
ache, hemicrania,  or  brow-ache  of  an  inter- 
mitting character,  and  in  cases  of  dyspepsia 
where  the  tongue  is  broad  and  flieit,  and 
loaded  with  a  white  mucus,  I  have  often 
imitated  this  practice,  and  made  my  patients 
eat  a  full  meal  of  various  substances,  ani- 
mal and  vegetable,  about  half  an  hour 
before  they  take  the  emetic.  Hie  action 
of  the  medicine  is  not  near  so  distressing, 
and  it  weakens  the  stomach  much  less 
than  when  taken  fasting;  its  effects  are 
also  more  striking,  as  it  operates  when  tbe 
stomach,  busily  engaged  in  the  process  of 
digestion,  is  much  more  vascular  than  at 
other  times,  and  is  pouring  forth  its  secre- 
tions in  greater  abundance. 

Want  of  time  has  prevented  me  from 
laying  before  you,  gentlemen,  a  continuous 
and  detailed  series  of remarksupon  someoneor 
two  important  subjects  ;  and  consequently 
I  have  to-day  been  obliged  to  confine  our 
attention  to  matters  having  no  natural  con- 
nexion, other  than  their  being  all  of  a  practi- 
cal nature;  you  will  therefore,  I  trust, 
excuse  the  discursive  and  rambling  scope  of 
the  present  lecture,  which  is  intended,  hke  0 
a  frame,  to  hold  and  bind  together  sundry 
detached  observations  and  remarks  un- 
worthy of  a  more  detailed  extension,  but 
each  deserving  of  at  least  a  passing  notice. 
Many  persons,  espedally  children,  suffer 
much  fh)m  chilblains,  although  this  trouble- 
some affection  is  often  met  with  in  the  most 
healthy  constitutions ;  yet,  when  the  disease 
proceeeds  to  a  very  great  extent  and  degree 
of  intensity,  and  occurs  with  violence,  where 
the  exciting  cause,  exposure  to  changes  of 
temperature,  has  not  been  sudden  or  remark- 
able, we  may  then  conclude  that  the  suf- 
ferer's diathesis  is  decidedly  scrofulous.  This 
affection  ought  consequently  to  excite,  the 
attention  of  parents  ;  for  although  in  general 
it  is  merely  a  local  ailment,  yet  in  some 
children  it  indicates  a  general  weakness  of 
the  constitution,  and  in  all  occasions  much 
pain  and  annoyance.  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie, 
by  his  admirable  observations  on  the  nature 
and  cure  of  corns,  published  in  the  i7tfa 
volume  of  the  Medical  Gazbttb,  has 
shewn  that  affections,  vulgariy  reputed  to  be 
beneath  the  dignity  of  the  medical  profes- 
sion, may  afford  a  legitimate  and  ample  field 
for  our  interference  and  assistance.  In 
order  to  prevent  the  formation  of  chilblains, 
we  must  endeavour  to  protect  the  skin  from 
Uie  operation  of  the  usual  exciting  cause  of 
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the  dweasB*  and>  in  additioa  to  cautlonliig  the 
children  to  avoid  exposing  their  hands  or 
feet  to  rapid  transitions  from  cold  to  heat, 
we  shonld  endeavour  to  render  the  skin 
capable  of  bearing  moderate  changes  of 
temperatnre  with  impunity.  This  is  best 
effected  by  washing  the  hands  several  times 
a  day,  at  first  with  tepid  and  afterwards 
with  cold  water,  mixed  with  a  small  porpor- 
tion  of  spirits  or  of  Eau  de  C^tlogne,  Some 
parents  do  much  injury  by  making  their 
children  wear  flanel  or  woollen  gloves,  even 
in  the  house.  Stimulating  liquids,  such  as 
strong  brine,  have  long  been  deservedly 
popular  as  preventatives  of  chilblains,  and 
were  recommended  by  Dioscorides ;  but  none 
of  those  usually  employed  seem  to  me  as 
efficacious  as  one  which  I  was  the  first  to  use, 
viz.  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper  in 
water,  in  the  proportion  of  ten  grains  to  the 
ounce.  This  must  be  diligentiy  applied  to 
affected  or  suspected  parts  of  the  skin  with 
a  camel's  hair  pencil ;  and  as  soon  as  the 
moisture  dries  off,  the  skin  should  be  well 
smeared  over  with  spermaceti  ointment. 
The  sulphate  of  copper  lotion  may  be  ap- 
plied two  or  three  evenings  in  succession, 
until  it  has  produced  a  manifest  effect  on 
the  skin ;  it  must  be  then  discontinued  for 
a  few  nights — again,  however,  to  be  resumed 
as  soon  as  the  natural  soft  and  tender  texture 
of  the  skin  seems  about  to  return.  You 
must  be  careful  to  enjoin  the  application  of 
the  spermaceti  after  each  use  of  the  lotion. 
By  tins  simple  plan,  commenced  early  in 
winter,  many  children^  previously  martyrs 
to  chilbbuns,  have  been  completely  pro- 
tected. It  is  probable  that  the  nitrate  of 
silver  would  answer  equally  well,  did  it  not 
discolour  the  skin  in  so  unseemly  a  way. 

A  case,  which  deserves  a  brief  notice,  is 
that  of  a  man  in  the  chronic  ward,  who  had 
old  ill-conditioned  ulcers  on  his  thighs  when 
admitted.  These  ulcers  constantiy  dis- 
charged a  quantity  of  foul  sanies  and  un- 
healtiiy  pus,  and  had  remained  open  for 
■evend  weeks.  Mr.  Parr  applied  an  astrin- 
gent  lotion  for  some  days ;  but  as  I  thought  I 
oould  cure  him  much  more  expeditiously,  I 
<»dered  the  lotion  to  be  .discontinued,  and 
had  the  sores  carefully  dressed  with  the 
beaver  or  fur  plucked  from  a  hat.  This  was 
applied  with  the  view  of  absorbing  the  dis- 
charge, and  concreting,  so  as  to  form  an 
artificial  scab,  which  tends  at  once  to  pro- 
tect the  raw  surface  and  check  the  formation 
of  fresh  matter.  The  result  accorded  with 
my  anticipations  in  this  instance,  for  the 
ulcers  dried  up  and  healed  in  a  few  days. 
I  have  followed  this  practice  of  producing 
an  artificial  scab  for  the  last  fourteen  years, 
and  I  can  recommend  it  strongly  as  appli- 
cable to  the  successful  treatment  of  certain 
descriptions  of  chronic  sores,  and,  indeed, 
of  some  recent  wounds.     Let  us  consider 


fbr  a  moment  how  the  consottdaC&on  of 
detached  or  divided  parts  is  accomplished. 
In  all  your  books  on  surgery  you  have  an 
account  given  of  a  process  which  is  termed 
adhesion,  or  adhesive  inflammation,  which 
in  itself  is  looked  upon  as  a  kind  of  morbid 
process.  It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  enter 
into  any  aigument  to  prove  the  fallacy  of 
this  notion,  for  Dr.  Macartney  has  esta- 
blished the  fact,  that  what  has  been  termed 
adhesive  inflammation  exists  no  where  ex- 
cept in  the  minds  of  sui^cal  writers.  He 
has  shewn  that  healing  is  always  most  rapid 
and  complete  where  no  inflammation  exists. 
He  has  proved  that  wounds  in  which  no 
inflammatory  disturbance  is  going  on,  heal 
most  readily ;  that  where  there  is  a  simple 
incised  wound,  or  solution  of  continuity 
without  laceration  or  bruising,  and  where 
proper  care  is  taken  to  keep  the  parts  in 
complete  apposition,  they  unite,  not  by 
means  of  inflammation,  but  by  a  process  of 
tiutiiiion.  When  parts  have  been  simply 
divided  and  then  placed  in  apposition,  fluids 
are  poured  out,  which,  coi^ulating,  glue 
them  together  and  accomplish  their  union ; 
and  there  is  just  as  much  need  of  inflamma- 
tion to  complete  this  process  as  there  is  to 
produce  the  various  parts  of  the  foetus.  It 
is  not,  therefore,  necessary,  for  the  cure  of 
solutions  of  continuity,  that  any  inflammation' 
whatever  should  exist ;  and  Dr.  Macartney 
has  conferred  a  great  boon  on  society  by 
shewing  that,  in  such  instances,  the  cure  is 
established  by  a  mere  physiological  process. 
We  know  that  in  numerous  cases  where  a 
bullet  or  needle  has  been  lodged  in  the  flesh, 
it  will  go  from  one  part  of  the  body  to 
another,  causing  solutions  of  continuity  more 
or  less  extensive,  all  of  which  are  repaired 
without  any  consequent  inflammation.  We 
know  also  that  when  a  simple  wound  is 
closed  by  a  clot  of  blood,  it  generally  heals 
without  inflammatory  symptoms.  It  be- 
comes, therefore,  a  question  in  what  cases 
we  can  imitate  this  process  of  nature ;  and 
without  entering  further  into  theory,  I 
may  observe,  that  many  chronic  open  sores 
which  refuse  to  heal  even  when  treated 
according  to  the  most  approved  principles  of 
surgery,  by  means  calculated  to  reduce 
inflammation  or  promote  granulation  and  ' 
cicatrization  by  bandages,  adhesive  plaister, 
ointments,  caustic,  &c.,  will  often  heal  with 
great  rapidity,  by  covering  them  with  the 
fur  of  a  beaver  hat,  carded  cotton-wool,  or 
any  similar  substance,  and  thus  permitting 
the  natural  exudation  to  concrete  and  form 
an  artificial  scab.  When  this  is  effected,  the 
edges  of  the  ulcer  approximate,  and  the  sore 
cicatrizes.  This  process,  however,  proves 
successful  only  when  you  succeed  in  making 
the  scab  adhere  as  well  over  the  whole 
surface  as  at  the  edges.  But  even  in  case 
it  should  fail,  it  will  not  do  any  harm,  or 
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prevent  you  from  trying  other  remedies. 
Hie  cases  in  which  it  is  most  likely  to  prove 
unsuccessfiil  is  where  there  is  a  copious  dis- 
charge of  ichorous  watery  fluid,  and  where 
much  irritation  or  inflammation  exists. 
Where  there  is  only  a  copious  watery  dis- 
charge, and  no  remarkable  irritation  presenti 
fon  will  often  succeed  by  irritating  or  scratch- 
ing the  flurftoe  of  the  iore  so  as  to  make  it 
bleed.  The  blood  whidi  ezndes  fh>m  the 
sore  concretes  rea^y,  and  a  scab  is  formed 
in  a  very  short  space  of  time.  By  this  plan 
t  have  repeatedly  succeeded  in  making  open 
sores  and  old  buboes  heal  which  had 
resisted  other  means.  It  is  worthy  of 
remark,  that  an  analogous  mode  of  treat- 
ment has  been  found  very  serviceable  in  the 
ulcers  and  wounds  of  trees ;  for  the  cele- 
brated cement,  invented  by  Dr.  Forsyth, 
and  the  grafting  wax  of  gardeners,  both 
act  on  the  principle  of  forming  an  artificial 
and  intimately  adhering  scab.  In  recent 
wounds,  even  where  considerable  injury  is 
inflicted,  and  where  loss  of  substance  has 
been  caused,  it  is  often  quite  possible  to 
make  use  of  this  method;  it  has  been 
supposed  by  most,  if  not  by  all  writers,  that 
bruised  and  iii)aiwl  ports  require  suppura- 
tion, first  fbr  their  removal,  and  secondly 
for  their  renewal ;  but  I  deny  this,  and  I 
could  appeal  to  numerous  cases  where 
extensive  loss  of  substance  was  replaced 
uftder  a  tcah  without  suppuration,  and  where 
bruised  parts  were  removed  without  sup- 
puration. 

The  powers  of  the  living  tissues  and 
vessels  are  quite  adequate  to  the  deposition 
of  new  and  the  absorption  or  removal  of 
old  matter,  without  the  necessary  interven- 
tion of  suppuration.  1  have  seen  a  great 
portion  of  the  fleshy  part  of  the  tip  of 
the  finger  nipped  off  by  the  dapping  of 
a  door  in  a  steam  carriage;  I  have  dress- 
ed it  with  fiir  of  hat ;  a  scab  has  been 
formed,  and  under  ihat  scab  the  bruised 
parts  have  been  absorbed,  and  the  destroyed 
partte  repUCed  without  the  formation  of  a 
drop  of  pus.  ^»  ivjiammation  it  a  mert  accU 
ilent,  nat  neeesmrily  emueetrd  vnih  healing 
by  ikejmt  intention,  $o  is  stipjturalion  a  mere 
accident,  and  i*  not  e$aential  to  the  rep/ace- 
ment  of'  iou  of  substance. 

Since  the  preceding  lecture  (which  was 
delivered  last  year,)  was  corrected  for  the 
press,  I  have  read  Dr.  Macartney's  Trea- 
tise on  Inflammation,  one  of  the  most 
original  and  important  works  that  has  issued 
of  late  years  firom  the  press.  A  perusal 
of  what  I  have  already  published  in  the 
Mbdical  Gazbttb  in  June  last,  together 
with  the  contents  of  the  present  lecture, 
will  shew  that  I  have  arrived  at  views 
in  many  respects  similar  to  Dr.  Macartney. 
His   discovery    of    the    fact  that  biflam- 


mation  is  not  necessary  for  the  healing 
of  wounds  by  the  first  intention,  was  the 
point  from  which  I  set  out,  and  I  was  soon 
led  by  observation  to  the  condusion  that 
suppuration  and  granulation  are  not  neoes.' 
sary  to,  and  essentially  connected  with,  the 
repairs  of  acddents  attended  vrith  loss  of 
substance.  To  this  Dr.  Macartney's  rea- 
sonings also  tend.  When  illustrating  this 
question  at  the  Meath  Hospital,  I  related 
ft  case  of  extenstvety  broken  knees  in  a 
horse  of  mine,  which  I  succeeded,  many 
years  ago,  in  dcatrizing  by  scabbing,  and 
without  suppuration,  to  the  great  surprise 
of  the  veterinary  surgeons. 


ON  SOME  OF  THE  DISEASES  OP 
THE  PAPILLiEOFTHE  CUTIS. 

By  James  Paget,  M.R.C.S. 

Demonatntor  of  Morbid  Anatomy,  and  Curator 

of  the  M aaeom,  St.  Bartholomew's  HoKpitaL 


The  papillfP  of  the  cutis  were  dis- 
covered by  Malpigbi*,  and  first  de- 
scribed by  him  in  the  same  admirable 
papers  which  coDtain  the  first  demon- 
strations of  the  true  slructare  of  the 
tongfue,  and  of  the  chief  sent  of  the  co- 
louring matter  of  the  nejj ro's  skin.  His 
description  of  the  papillee  of  the  hand, 
thous^n  roug^b,  is  extremely  accurate ; 
but  ^c  rather  assumed  from  analogy 
than  actually  proved  their  presence  on 
the  general  surface  of  the  body,  where, 
indeed,  tbcy  are  in  the  healthy  state  so 
small  and  indistinct,  that  even  since 
Albinus't  lucid  description,  man  v  ana- 
tomists, as  Perrault  and  ChcseldcnJ, 
and,  more  lately,  Gendrin  §,  have  de- 
nied their  existence. 

They  maj  be  most  distinctly  seen  oa 
the  pahns  and  soles,  after  removing  the 
thicK  epidermis  by  which  they  are  co» 
vered,  and  on  whose  under  surface  they 
are  exactly  represented  in  intaglio^  by 
the  fosscB  or  sheaths  into  which  they 
are  received.  Thev  arc  arranged  in 
arched  and  parallel  lines,  whicn  form 
varied  and  somewhat  intricate  figures  ; 
each  line  being  composed  of  a  double  row 
of  densely  set  hair-like  and  very  vascu- 
lar processes,  about  half  a  line  long, 
which   stand   rather  obliquely  on   the 

«  Epist.  A  nat.  od  Borcllluni,  De  UoguA.  et 
De  externo  organo  tactfks.  Opera  omnia,  voL  II. 
pp   166  and  203. 

t  Academic.  Annotattonuro,  lib.  vl.  cq^.  z. 
p.  G2. 

t  Haller,  Elem.  Phys.5ologiie,  vol.  v.  p.  8. 

S  Hfatoiri*  Anatomique  des  Inflammsllonfl, 
vol.  1.  p.40L 
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Muiace  of  the  cutis^  like  the  pile  of 
velvet.  As  one  proceeds  in  tno  ex- 
amination from  the  palm  or  sole 
towards  the  back  of  the  hand  or  foot, 
the  papillee  are  found  (^dually  less 
prominent,  till  thejr  degenerate  into 
minute  tubercles  or  granules,  which  are 
set  as  densely  as  possible,  bujfc  have  no 
definite  arrangement.  The  same  con*- 
dition  nrevails  in  the  cutis  coveiing  the 
lifeneral  surface  of  the  body,  which  is 
therefore  smooth,  or  hut  slip^htly  gra- 
nulated. In  the  depressed  lines  of  its 
wrinkles,  which  are  arrau^d  either  in 
an  irregular  net-work,  or  in  the  direc- 
tions which  will  allow  it  to  move  in  the 
Dreest  possible  manner  on  the  subjacent 
parts,  the  cutis  is  denser  and  less  vas- 
cular than  elsewhere,  and  the  papillee 
are  so  liule  developed,  that  even  Albi- 
nus  *  seems  to  doubt  of  their  existence. 
But  the  following  observations,  though 
relating  chiefly  (q  the  increase  of  size 
and  other  alterations  to  which  they  are 
subject,  will  probably  be  sufficient  at 
the  same  time  to  prove  their  presence 
on  every  part  of  the  cutis  f. 

The  slightest  degree  of  morbid  en- 
Isrgement  of  the  papillee  is  that  which 
they  present  at  some  distance  from 
chronic  ulcers  where  the  skin  has  a 
bright  red  or  somewhat  livid  hue.  In 
this  condition,  the  papillee  on  those 
parts  of  the  body  where,  during  health, 
they  are  least  evident  (as  on  the  legs 
and  thighs),  become  prominent  and  dis- 
tinct. Their  form  is  not  altered ;  they 
are  nearly  cylindrical,  and  so  dosely 
set,  that  their  summits  form  a  surface 
as  smooth  as  that  of  coarse  velvet.  In 
general,  very  little  cuticle  is  secreted ; 
only  a  thin  pellicle  covers  thepapill8e,and 

S'ves  a  fine  nolished  aspect  to  the  limb ; 
e  hairs  fall  off,  and  the  orificess  of  their 
follicles  are  closed ;  the  wrinkled  lines, 
in  which  the  healthy  papillae  are  so 
smaU,  become  obliterated,  and  the  whole 
of  the  affected  cutis  presents  a  smooth, 
villoBs,  and  highly  vascular  structure, 
which  looks  moist,  and  just  like  the 
lining  of  the  cheeks  or  lips.  I  imagine 
that  this  condition,  which,  according  to 
Rayer},  occurs  in.  the  squamous  and 

*  Loc.  dt.  p.  64b 

t  Oorit  (Ub«r  die  Haul  det  ITenschen  und  des 
HauMaogtliicre,  U&ller's  Arcblv,  18S6,  p.  404) 
nys  tlMry  are  apparently  abnent  on  tbe  scalp ;  but 
tiumgli  I  baire  never  teen  tbem  enlargea  tbere, 
I  shoold  bave  oo  doubt  of  tbelr  presence,  as  well 
from  lU  minutely  eranulated  surface  as  Arom  Its 
extremely  sensibility. 


many  other  diseases  of  the  skin,  is  hot 
an  extreme  instance  of  the  common  inr- 
^escence  of  erythematous  inflammation, 
m  which ^  their  vessels  becoming  un- 
usually distended  with  blood,  tbe  pa*> 
pillce  enlarge  and  swell  without  altera^ 
tion  of  their  form.  It  is  a  condition 
which  may  constantly  be  observed  near 
chronic  ulcers,  though  less  evidently 
during  life  than  after  the  skin  has  been 
minutely  injected,  because  the  secre- 
tion fills  up  the  papillary  interstices, 
and  adheres  closely  among  their  promi- 
nences. 

In  a  more  advanced  degree  tlie  pa- 
pillee become  jarger  than  they  are  on 
any  part  of  the  body  during  health, 
though  still  without  any  alteration  froni 
their  natural  form.  In  the  prepara- 
tion before  me,  which  contains  a  por- 
tion of  the  skin  from  the  neighbour- 
hood of  a  chronic  ulcer  on  toe  leg 
of  an  African,  the  papillee  are  from  half 
a  line  to  a  line  and  a  half  in  length ; 
their  forms  are  between  conical  and 
cylindrical  i  their  summits  are  rounde^l, 
and  they  are  highly  vascular.  They 
are  arranged  very  densely  and  irregu- 
larly ;  but  from  the  excessive  prominence 
of  the  larger  of  them,  the  surface  ap- 
pears coarsely  granulated.  In  this  case 
the  ulcer  was  healing,  and  epidermis 
was  secreted  so  thickly  that  it  might 
easily  have  been  separated  into  four 
layers,  in  tbe  inferior  of  which   the  par 

Eillaj  were  represented  as  if  tbe  sKiu 
ad  been    moulded  into  soA  wax  or 
plaster. 

In  cases  of  this  kind  there  is  more 
than  a  mere  turgesceuce  of  tbe  papillae; 
the  change  seems  to  consist  of  a  true 
but  simple  hypertrophy;  for  while  their 
size  is  so  much  increased,  their  form  and 
the  characten  of  their  tissue  remain  un- 
altered. 

But  in  some  other  instances  they 
undergo  more  remarkable  chan^,  for 
with  a  great  increase  of  size  their  sum- 
mits become  expanded  ;  and  as  they  are 
densely  grouped  around  the  margm  of 
an  old  ulcer,  some  of  them  look  like 
tufls  of  succulent  leaflets,  from  half  a 
line  to  three  lines  long,  elevated  on 
narrow  pedicles,  and  considerably  flat- 
tened. Others  of  the  papilloe  again, 
which  have  been  longer  uiseased,  are 
still  larger  and  more  swollen,  rugged 
or  filamentous  on  their  surfaces,  and 
collected  into  roundish,  lobulatea,  |uid 
irregular  masses,  which  seem  made  up 
of  a  number  of  soft  and  vdscular  tuber. 
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cles  densely  set  on  narrow  pedicles. 
Masses  of  tnis  kind,  which  may  be  split 
up  into  smaller  portions  like  a  cauli- 
flower,  form  the  majority  of  what  arc 
called  fangoas  or  warty  granulations, 
which  are  remarkable  for  their  irritable 
nature,  which  are  extremely  sensitive, 
and  bleed  profusely  on  the  sligfhtest 
injury,  and  whiqh  constantly  dischargee  a 
large  quantity  of  sanious  purulent  fluid. 
During  life  it  is  difficult  to  determine 
the  composition  of  these  growths,  be- 
cause the  matter  which  the^  secrete 
accumulates  in  their  interstices,  and 
conceals  their  form,  and  because 
they  seem  to  merge  gradually  into 
an  exuberant  mass  of  sort  vascular  gra- 
nulations, which  occupy  the  centre  of 
the  sore.  Even  after  death  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  discern  their  origin  in  a  dis^ 
eased  condition  of  the  papillee,  except 
by  tracing  the  gradations  in  the  same 
limb,  from  the  healthy  papillce  on  those 
parts  of  the  surface  which  are  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  disease,  through  the  suc- 
cessive stages  of  alteration,  first  in  their 
size  and  then  in  their  form  and  tissue, 
to  this  in  which  all  their  characters  are 
complete]  y  a1  tered . 

I  find  this  disease  of  the  papillae  con- 
nected  with  a  peculiar  and  intractable 
form  of  ulceration,  which  occurs  not 
uu frequently  upon  the  shins.  Tt  is  re- 
markable for  tne  manner  in  which  it 
spreads  down  to  the  periosteum  of  the 
tibia,  and  even  into  the  bone  itself,  from 
whose  medullary  tissue,  a  sofl,  fungous, 
and  irritable  mass  of  vascular  granula- 
tions arises,  and  occupies  the  centre  of 
the  sore*. 

The  papillae  undergo  a  very  similar 
alteration  in  chimneysweeper's  cancer, 
which  is  the  more  interesting  from  the 
circumstance  of  that  disease  having  its 
'most  usual  origin  in  a  wartf  which  pro- 
bably consists,  like  the  more  common 
species  of  those  growths,  in  a  simple 
enlargement  of  the  papillce. 

The  warts  here  meant  are  not 
those  flattened  disks  of  thick  cuticle, 
which  are  rather  of  the  nature  of  corns, 
and  which  may  be  separated  entire  bpr 
maceration,  leaving  tne  subjacent  cutis 
sound ;  but  those  excrescences  from  the 
cutis  with  pointed  or  granulated  sur- 
faces, ^'  much  like  granulations  that  are 
healthyf,"    which    are    sensitive    and 

*  From  its  thuii  appearing  someiimes  to  origi. 
nate  in  disease  of  the  bone  or  periosteum,  this 
affection  is  generally  descril>ed  as  a  fUngoid 
disease  of  the  periosteum. 

t  Hunter  on  the  Venereal    Disease.    Works, 


vascular,  and  which  are  so  coni«> 
mon  about  the  hands,  and  organs 
of  generation.  Every  one  must  have 
observed  that  when  the  top  of  such 
a  wart  is  cut  off,  it  bleeds  fi-om 
a  number  of  minute  points,  and 
not  from  its  whole  surface,  just  as  when 
one  removes  a  thin  slice  from  the  ball 
of  a  flngfer,  so  as  to  cut  off  only  the 
summits  of  the  papillae,  as  they  lie  each 
in  its  separate  sheath  of  epidermis. 
Sach  warts,  also,  when  they  have  been 
much  irritated,  and  are  about  to  fall  off, 
split  up  into  a  number  of  pyramidal 
processes,  enveloped  in  thick  epidermal 
sheaths,  which  cover  them  as  a  glove 
covers  the  fingers.  These  arc  the  en- 
larged papillae  of  the  cutis ;  and  they 
exactly  resemble  the  natural  structure 
on  the  sole  of  the  foot  in  the  ostrich*, 
in  which  the  papillae  form  long  conical 
processes,  with  rounded  apices  inclosed 
m  dense  sheaths  of  epidermis,  and 
blended  towards  the  end  of  the  toe, 
where  the  pressure  is  greatest,  into  one 
homy  callous  mass,  like  a  huge  wart. 
I  have  seen  a  warty  excrescence,  also, 
in  which  the  papillae  are  grown  into 
hair -like  processes,  like  the  dermal  villi 
of  the  whale*.  They  are  more  than 
half  an  inch  long,  and  -the  m^u»s  has 
split  up  into  dense  tads  of  vascular 
filaments. 

In  those  large  and  complex  masses 
of  warts  which  are  sometimes  found 
about  the  anus,  and  the  external  organs 
of  generation  in  those  who  have  gonor- 
rhoea, it  is  not  easy  at  first  sight  to  see 
that  they  have  the  same  origin  as  the 
more  simple  kind  ;  but  afler  their  re- 
moval, and  when  they  have  been  im- 
mersed in  alcohol,  they  may  be  split  up 
into  several  portions,  each  of  which  will 
be  found  to  consist  of  a  group  of  en- 
larged and  expanded  papillae,  which  are 
held  together  by  sheaths,  and  an  euve- 
lope  of  fine  epidermis. 

I  suspect  that  the  soot-wart,  which 
forms  tne  first  stage  of  chimney- 
sweepers' cancer,  as  well  as  that  warty- 
growth  in  which  cancer  of  the  face  and 
tongue  commences,  is  of  the  same  kind  ; 
but  as  yet  I  have  not  had  ^n  opportu- 
nity of  dissecting  either  of  them  in 
their  early  stage.    In  some  more  ad- 

▼ol.  ii.,  p.  863.— See  also,  Ascberaon,  in  Casp«r*s 
Wochenschrift,  1883;  and  Mailer's  Archir, 
iaS5 ;  Jahresbericbt,  p.  ccvii. ;  and  Bayer,  I.  c. 
960,  &c. 

*  See  Preparations  1902—6  in  Pbys.  Series  of 
Hunterian  Museum,  and  Catulofruc*  vol.  8,  p.  239. 

f  Eod.  loco,  1867  A ;  and  Catalogue,  vol.  t, 
p.  283. 
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vanced  cases  of  the  chimney-sweeper's 
eancer,  Mr.  Lawrence*  savs:— "The 
affection  consists  not  so  much  of  a  state 
of  ulceration  as  in  a  wartj  or  rather  a 
fang^id  excrescence  of  the  affected  part 
—what  we  should  call  a  soft  vascular 
kind  of  wart,  which  produces  the  same 
kind  of  offensive  discharge  as  the  ulcer." 
This  condition  verj  closelv  resembles 
that  which  I  have  described  as  the  most 
advanced  stage  of  the  enlargement, 
with  change  of  form  in  the  papillae, 
around  the  irritable  and  intractable 
ulcers  of  the  legs.  I  have  found  it  very 
marked  round  the  margins  of  several 
deeply  ulcerated  cancerous  sores  on  the 
scrotum,  and  around  the  cancerous  ulce- 
ration of  the  wrist,  which  is  described 
by  Sir  James  Earle,  in  the  third  volume 
of  his  edition  of  Pott's  Works.  This 
band  (which  is  still  preserved  in  our 
Museumf)  was  removed  bv  Sir  James 
from  a  gardener  who  was  for  some  time 
in  the  habit  of  carrying  a  soot-bag  on 
the  corresponding  arm,  and  it  may  be 
remembered  that  the  whole  course  and 
character  of  the'  disease  precisely  re- 
sembled those  of  the  chimney-sweeper's 
cancer  of  the  scrotum.  I  find  a  large 
portion  of  the  back  of  the  hand  and 
wrist  occupied  by  a  foul,  ragged,  and 
deep  ulcer,  around  whose  uneven  border 
there  are  a  number  of  elevated  growths 
of  various  sizes,  raised  on  narrow  pedi- 
cles, and  more  or  less  densely  grouped 
together,  which,  from  their  exact  resem- 
blance to  the  others  already  described,  I 
have  no  doubt  are  enlarged  and  altered 
papillee. 

It  would  therefore  seem  highly  pro- 
bable that  in  all  these  cases  of  cancer 
of  the  skin,  a  single  -warty  growth  is 
firet  formed  bv  the  enlargement  of  a 
group  of  papiflee ;  and  that  when  it  is 
removed  by  ulceration,  the  papillce 
around  the  margin  of  the  ulcer  oecome 
in  their  turn  enlarged  and  expanded  at 
tbeir  summits,  and  are  successively  re- 
moved in  concentric  circles,  as  the  ul- 
ceration spreads.  I  may  repeat,  that 
the  change  from  the  natural  form  of  the 
papillsB  in  the  advanced  stages  of 
these  diseases,  is  so  great,  that  except 
after  having  traced  them  through  their 
successive  degrees  of  alteration,  no  one 
would  imagine  their  origin.  But  the 
similarity  of  their  forms  in  this  extreme 
state  of  disease,  and  the  very  analogous 

*  SuTjfjcal  lectares,  Msdical  GAKBrri,  rol. 
Ti^  p.  197. 

t  Series  7,  No.  6. 


character  of  the  spreading  *  and  seem- 
ingly incurable  ulceration  with  which 
they  are  accompanied,  can,  I  think, 
leave  no  doubt  ot*  the  similar  nature  of 
the  chimney-sweeper's  cancer,  the  can- 
cer of  the  skin  of  the  face,  the  ulcera- 
tion of  the  wrist  described  bv  Sir  J. 
Earle,  and  the  warty  ulcers  of  the  extre- 
mities, producing,  and  often  seeming  as 
if  they  depended  on,  disease  of  the  peri- 
osteum and  the  bone  ;  and  I  think  that 
the  expanded  and  flattened,  or  swollen, 
form  of  the  papillae  around  ulcers  is  pe- 
culiar to  these  which  appear  at  present 
to  be  incurable ;  for  as  far  as  I  have  yet 
examined  them,  I  have  found  the  pa- 
pillae altered  in  size  only  around  the 
more  simple  and  curable  forms  of  ulce- 
ration of  the  skin. 

There  is  yet  another  class  of  cases, 
in  which  a  somewhat  similar  change 
of  structure  occurs  in  the  papillfe  of 
the  cutis,  viz.  in  nasvi.  Most  of  that 
species  of  nievus  which  nosologists 
call  spilus,  and  which  appears  to 
include  all  those  which  do  not  consist 
of  the  vascular  tissue  analogous  to  the 
erectile,  present  some  characters  which 
indicate  an  increased  activity  of  the 
nutritive  processes,  in  the  portion  of 
skin  in  which  they  are  seated,  such  as  a 
thickening  of  the  cutis,  by  which  the 
noevus  is  somewhat  raised  above  the 
surrounding  parts — a  copious  secretion 
of  thick  and  dark  epidermis — the  growth 
of  tou^h  wiry  hair— increased  heat  and 
sensibility,  &c.  Others,  again,  have  a 
more  or  (ess  coarsely  granulated  surface, 
from  enlargement  of  the  papillie,  which 
are,  however,  kept  down  nearly  at  the 
level  of  the  skin.  But  there  is  a  variety 
of  nflevus  which  consists  entirely  of  an 
enlargement  and  alteration  in  form  of 
the  papillee,  in  which  they  present  some 
characters'  strikingly  similar  to  those 
already  described.  This  form  has  been 
well  described  by  Rayer*,  by  the  name 
of  verrucous  nsevus;  and  Dr.  Thomson 
gives  a  figure  of  it  under  the  judicious 
title  of  papillary  ncevusf.  I  have  seen 
two  cases,  but  both  after  the  removal  of 
the  disease  from  the  body.  One  of  these 
was  removed  by  Mr.  Abemethy,  from 
the  lower  part  of  the  back  of  a  lady, 
and  is  preserved  in  our  Museum.  Mr. 
Lawrence  J,  who  assisted  him  in  the 
operation,  says  that  it  was  congenital. 


*  r  oc.  cit.  p.  884. 
t  Atlas  of  Cutaoeoas  Diseases. 
t  Lecture«  on  Surgery,    Mbo.  Gas.  v<ri.  ▼!• 
p.  228. 
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was  entirelj  confined  to  the  tissae  of 
the  cuds,  and  had  darinff  life  a  bright 
red  appearance.  It  is  aDoot  a  foot  in 
lengtlij  and  somewhat  leas  in  breadth. 
The  other  specimen  was  presented  to 
the  Museum  by  Mr.  Tavlor,  of  Clerkenr 
well.  It  was  removed-  from  ower  the 
sacrum  and  lower  lumbar  vertebrtt  of  a 
woman  who  had  been  for  some  lime  a 
maniac.  It  was  con^nital,  and  had 
produced  no  inconvenience  till,  from  her 
constant! J  lying  on  her  back,  it  began 
to  ulcerate.  It  decreased  in^  size  for 
some  time  before  death^  in  coincidence 
with  extreme  general  emaciation  of  the 
body.  It  is  of  about  the  same  size  as 
the  other,  but  of  a  blackish-brown  colour, 
from  the  secretion  of  a  large  quantity  of 
venr  dark  epidermis. 

1  was  lea  to  the  true  nature  of  the 
morbid  change  iu  these  cases  before 
readinfj^  the  works  just  ouoted,  by  the 
similanty  which  ezistea  between  the 
enlarged  papillee  in  them,  and  ip  the 
cases  of  malignant  ulceration  already 
described.  The  surface  of  these  nseyi 
is  of  course  sound,  and  covered  by  epi- 
dermis; but  they  are  composed  or  a 
.dense  .assemblage  of  simple  and  lobu- 
lated  growths,  from  a  line  to  half  an 
jncb,  aud  in  some  cases  even  more,  in 
length,  which  ore  elevated  on  narrow 
|ied uncles.  Some  have  just  the  appear- 
ance of  succulent  leaflets,  being  flattened 
At  their  expanded  summits.  Others  are 
knobbed  or  lobulated,  or  even  slightly 
branched.  They  are  composed  of  a 
dense,  firm,  homogeneous  tissue, like  that 
which  is  commonly  found  in  bvpertro- 
phied  skin,  as  in  the  lobulated  tumors 
of  the  nose,  some  of  the  enlargements 
of  the  scrotum,  &c.  One  artery  enters 
the  base  of  each  papilla,  and  passing 
up  its  centre,  gives  off  a  branch  to 
each  of  the  lobules.  In  the  last  case 
mentioned,  the  secretion  of  epidermis 
was  so  excessive,  that  the  interspaces  of 
the  enlarged  papillse  were  filled  with 
scales  anddetached  portions  of  it. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  villi,  or, 
as  tbey  ought  to  be  called^  the  papilln, 
of  some  parts  of  the  mucous  membranes, 
are  subject  to  similar  affections.  I  have 
found  those  of  the  lining  of  the  cheek 
remarkably  enlarged  over  a  lisevus ; 
those  of  the  inside  of  the  lips  similarly 
^  altered  in  cancer,  and  in  an  exostosis  of 
the  upper  jaw.  Such  changes  occur 
also  in  the  tongue  and  in  the  granular 
conjunctiva  in  purulent  ophthalmia ;  and 


Mr.  Langstaff  haa  a  beautiful  specimen 
of  warty  growth  fnm  the  oonjunctira 
palpebrajrum  of  an  ox,  which  I  have  no 
doubt  is  of  the  sa|ne  nature. 

.  I' ■■     ■      ■■  ■  ■  I 

ON  THE  SKULL  OF  AN  A^'CIPNT 
ROMAN, 

AND  SOHB  AKCI9NT  BBLICS, 

By  R.  H.  Allnatt,  A Jtf.  M.D. 

A  MOST  interesting  discovery  has  just 
been  made  on  the  line  of  the  Great 
Western  Railway,  at  Shooter's  Hill,  in 
this  county,  which  is  a  high  and  insu- 
lated portion  of  ground  contiguous  to 
the  Berkshire  Downs.  As  the  excava- 
tors were  proceediu^  with  their  labours, 
they  lighted  successively  upon  ^ve  hu- 
man skeletons  lyiug  along  the  line  of 
their  operations ;  and  as  the  bones  were 
superficially  embedded  in  the  chalk 
and  covered  by  dry  sand,  they  were  in 
a  state  of  great  preservation.  These 
skeletons  proved  to  be  the  remains  of 
Roman  soldiers  who  fell,  in  all  proba- 
bility, during  the  wars  with  theaucieiit 
Britons ;  for  in  and  about  the  graves 
were  found  the  spear  heads,  spurs,  and 
battle-axes  of  British  and  Roman  ma- 
nufacture, urns  of  terra  cotta^  and  a 
large  quantity  of  cuins  of  various  Ro- 
man emperors.  There  was  no  mound, 
nor  the  usual  series  of  small  tumuli, 
to  indicate  the  presence  of  these  subter- 
ranean treasures. 

I  was  fortunate  in  the  opportunity 
of  examining  the  majority  of  these 
reliques  at  my  leisure.  Tivo  of  the 
skulls  are  now  lying  before  qae,  and  as 
ono  of  them  presents  some  peculiarities 
of  structure,  aud  as  the  skull  of  a  Ro- 
man  does  not  occur  to  our  observation 
every  day,  perhaps  a  cursory  description 
of  it  may  not  prove  unacceptable  to 
your  readers. 

The  bone  is  still  liard  and  compact, 
and  had  undergone  but  little  alteration 
of  structure.  Some  of  the  animal  mat- 
ter  has,  however,  disappeared,  and  its 

f^lace  been  supplied  by  tne  carbonate  of 
ime  from  the  nidus  in  which  it  reposed, 
for  it  is  adherent  to  the  tongue,  ard 
eflTervesces  strongly  when  acted  upon 
by  the  mineral  acids.  The  sfirface  bad 
a  reticulated  appearance,  owing  to  the 

J  martial  denudation  of  the  external  sur- 
ace  by  ossiphagous  insects. 
The  following  are  the  dimensions  of 
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ibe  bead  and  face  of  the  more  perfect 
skull;  lK)th  crania,  however,  present 
Beaii/  the  same  rejaiive  admeasure- 
aients:— 

Dimensions  of  the  Hetfd  and  Face. 

From  the  external  angular  processes 
of  the  superciliarj  Hdges,  4J  inches. 

From  the  temporal  ridges,  across  the 
inferior  and  more  contracted  portion  of 
the  OS  frontis,  5  inches. 

From  the  temporal  ridges,  including 
the  superior  or  more  projecting  part  of 
the  OS  frontis,  5^  inches. 
^  From  the  space  hetween  the  super- 
ctKary  edges  immediately  above  the 
ossa  nasi,  to  the  tubercle  of  the  occipital 
bone,  124  inches. 

Lateral  measurement  of  the  depth  of 
the  skull  from  the  middle  of  the  sagit- 
tal suture  (the  original  situation  of  the 
fontanelle)  to  the  foramen  magnum  at 
the  base,  9)  inches. 

Across  the  face,  from  ridge  to  ridge 
of  the  ossa  malee,  4  inches  7 lines. 

Circumference  of  the  whole  head, 
measuring  round  the  occiput  and  os 
frontis  in  the  most  developed  pails,  21 
inches. 

Thus  we  see  that  the  hones  of  the 
liead  and  face  are  of  dimensions  exceed- 
inffly  contracted,  at  least  in  comparison 
with  those  of  a  well-formed  adult  of  the 
present  day.  Not  being  a  disci]<le  of 
Gall  and  Spurzheim,  I  leave  the  disco, 
▼cry  of  the  moral  habitudes  of  the 
owner  to  the  lovers  of  the  science  of 
phrenology ;  but  I  may  be  permitted  to 
temark  toat  the  ossa  nasi  oi  both  skulls 
possess  most  extraordinary  incurvations, 
which  must  have  had  the  elTect  of  sub- 
jecting the  wearers,  though  Romans,  to 
particularly  *'  pug"  noses,  and  we  are 
all  aware  of  the  characters  assigned  b^ 
popular  consent  to  nasal  organs  of  thi9 
peculiar  conformation. 

The  great  departure  from  the  regular 
stnicture^  however,  remains  to  be  no* 


o,  ossa  nasi  tram  (he  Bx>ipan  skull. 
6,  the  same  bonniwfrom  ii  well-formed 
English  skull. 

573.— XXIII. 


ticed.  The  existing  teeth  of  the  upper 
jaw  (the  only  ones,  unfortunately,  pre* 
servea)  are  eleven  in  number;  five  of 
the  molares  were  lost  during  life,  as  the 
sockets,  or  alveolar  processes,  are  con^ 
^olidated  by  ossification.  The  crowna 
of  the  incisors  stand  prominently  from 
the  jaw,  and  are  evidently  not  worn  to 
any  extent  by  attrition,  but  instead  of 
presentiujf  the  usual  wedge-shaped  ayif 
pearance  (having  the  posterior  and  an- 
terior surface  meeting  at  a  sharp  angle), 
they  are  of  an  irregular  solid  oval  form, 
strongly  coated  with  enamel,  and  ia 
every  respect  like  the  natural  molares. 
The  fangs  are  single^  and  of  the  usual 
lonjpf  pyramidical  form  at  their  insertion 
in  front  of  the  maxilla.  The  bicuspides 
have  also  lost  their  identity,  and  par- 
take of  the  same  peculiarity ;  so  that  in 
fact  the  whole  row  presents  the  unusual 
appearance,  along  tne  entire  line,  of  a 
set  of  sturdy  and  uniform  molares. 


The  grinding  surfaces  of  the  teeth  and 
bony  palate— natural  siise. 

That  these  teeth  are  perfectly  natural 
and  in  their  right  situation  I  am  quite 
convinced,  as  the  fangs  are  single  and 
the  alveoli  accurately  correspond,  and 
are  adapted,  to  the  peculiarities  of  the 
roots.  I  look  upon  it,.moreover,  as  a 
purely  accidental  conformation,  not  pre- 
suming that  the  valiant  inhabitants  of 
the  Eternal  City  so  far  departed  from  the 
universal  system  as  to  wear  their  molar 
teeth  in  the  mpst  conspicuoMs  part  of 
their  maxilUe.  ' 

The  vases  I  have  mentioned  above 
are  evidently  from  the  >hape  and  dimi>- 
nutive  si^se  not  cinerary,  but  were  most 
probably  the  customary  drinking  vessels 
of  the  common  Roman    soldiers.     A 
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notion  preTailecl  with  the  ftncients  that 
the  soul  was  the  shadow  of  the  living 
man,  and  that  it  was  endowed,  though 
imperfectlr,  with  the  faculties  of  the 
material  hodj.  Homer  called  these 
shadows  o/ifi^m  teafnpfa,  weak  bodies. 
According  to  Homer  and  Socrates  the 
dead  H?ed  a'kind  of  life  resembling  a 
dream,  and  was  supposed  to  frequent 
the  place  where  the  oody  lay.  Hence 
it  was  customary  to  place  provisions 
near  the  spot.     And  Lucian  sajs  that 

f ghosts  derive  their  nourishment  from 
ibations  and  funeral  sacrifices  at  tombs. 
From  the  prevalence  of  this  superstition 
arose  also  the  custom  of  burying  provi. 
sions  and  drinking  vessds  in  the  graves 
of  the  comtnon  people. 


Vase,  or  supposed  drinking  vessel  of 
Terra  Cotta,  taken  from  the  grave.  Dia- 
meter 3j  inches ;  depth  4  inches. 

Thus  I  conceive  the  fact  to  be  incon- 
testibly  proved,  from  the  warlike  wea- 
pons and  other  contemporary  monu- 
ments of  ancient  art,  which  were  in- 
terred with  these  bones,  that  they  are 
the  remains  of  Romans,  and  that  these 
Romans  were  soldiers,  who  fell  in  the 
sanguinary  wars  with  the  Ancient  Bri- 
tons. The  whole  area  of  the  hill  was 
the  scene  of  savage  conflicts;  for  the 
graves  (several  of  which  contained  con- 
siderable masses  of  charcoal)  are  scat- 
tered at  the  summit  in  great  profusion- 

The  date  of  some  of  these  reliques 
may  be  assigned  to  a  period  anterior, 
and  of  others  subsequent,  to  the  reigns 
of  the  Antonines,  when  cremation  began 
by  an  imperial  edict  to  be  abolished; 
and  this  will  account  for  the  circum- 
stance of  charcoal  existing  in  some  of 
the  graves,  and  of  the  entire  unconsumed 
skeletons  in  others. 

1  forgot  to  state  that  a  small  copper 
coin  fell  from  the  interior  of  one  of  the 
skulls  when  raised  by  the  workmen, 
which  was  probably  the  tetter  tins 
placed  in  the  mouth  of  the  deceased 
to  pay  tlie  fare  of  the  infernal  ferryman 
of  the  river  Styx. 
WaltUigford,  Nor.  12lb,  1888. 


VACCINATION   AND   SMALLPOX. 


To  ihe  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette, 

Sia, 
As,  for  some  time  past,  the  public  atten- 
tion has  been  excited  by  a  great  nume- 
rical increase  of  cases  of  small-pox, 
so  I  have  observed,  that  throu|^ 
your  journal  the  attention  of  the  pro- 
fession has  been  attracted  by  se- 
veral writers  on  this  subject,  but  more 
especially  by  the  late  interesting  letters 
of  Mr.  Estlin,  on  a  supply  of  vaccine 
virus,  as  obtained  by  him  directly  from 
the  cow.  It  was  not  my  intention  to 
have  obtruded  my  opinions  at  present, 
but  seeing  that  an  anticipation  of  them 
has  in  some  measure  taken  place  in  yonr 
pages,  I  may  be  allowed,  although  only 
at  the  threshold  of  my  experiments,  to 
state  the  circumstances  which  led  me  to 
investigate  the  subject  In  the  mouths 
of  March,  April,  and  May,  of  the  pre- 
sent year,  small-pox  prevailed  in  Ripon 
to  an  alarming  and  fatal  extent.  In  ae- 
veral  cases  1  found  that  although  the 
child  was  vaccinated,  and  the  vaccina- 
tion proved  by  Bryce*8  test  success- 
fully, small-pox  supervened— that  not 
unfrequently,  when  under  the  influence 
of  vaccination,  the  small-pox  eruption 
made  its  appearance  on  the  child,  both 
diseases  running  their  respective  course 
together,  the  erne  not  impeding  the 
other— that  many  presenting  upon  their 
arms  the  genuine  cellated  scars,  the  re- 
sult of  early  but  successful  vaccination, 
were  also  seized.  I  then  took  six  per- 
sons from  between  the  ages  of  25  and 
30,  all  of  whom  had  been  vaccinated  in 
infancy;  and  revaccinating  each  of 
them,  I  found  that  they  all  took  the 
disease  in  its  regular  form,  the  vesicles 
coming  to  maturity  on  the  eighth  day. 
From  a  very  few  cases,  however,  we 
ought  to  take  care  not  too  hastily  to 
draw  general  conclusions.  Thus,  as 
opposed  to  these  cases,  I  may  mention 
that  of  a  lady,  who  barinff'  had  small- 
pox in  infancy,  permitted  nerself  at  the 
age  of  30  to  Ce  vaccinated.  The  result 
was,  that  a  genuine  vaccine  vesicle  ap- ' 
peared  at  its  height  on  the  eighth  day  ; 
and  from  it  I  vaccinated  two  children* 
and  in  both  the  operation  took  effect. 
Two  other  ladies  of  my  acquaintance 
have  had  a  second  attack  of  regular 
small-pox.  But  these  are  the  excep- 
tions ;  a  very  few  persons  having  what 
is  called  (from  oor  ignorance)  **apr^ 
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dispoNinMi''  to  a  second  attack  of  Bmall- 
pox,  wbilst  others  cannot  under  any 
circumstances  take  jthe  disease :  thus  1 
have  inoculated  mjself  over  and 
over  asain,  with  variolous  matter 
from  the  worst  cases,  without  ef- 
fect When,  however,  we  find  that 
the  result  of  many  cases  is  in 
Ike  greater  part  of  them  alike,  we 
mmj  tboi  imr  that  some  law  exists 
canMBflT  *  ■■fcfcjMity  ^  ^  effects,  and 
that  that  law  may  oae  day  he  disco- 
vered. We  ftnd  now  that  vaeebiatMNi 
does  not  afford,  even  to  chiMven,  the 
benefits  it  once  did  ;  that  in  adults  a 
second  vaccination  takes  effect  as  it  did 
in  infancy;  and  that  more  ori^nally 
vaccinatea  adults  now  contract  the  dis- 
ease of  small-pox  than  did  some 
twenty  ^ears  agfo.  Some  have  supposed 
that  this  arose  from  a  wearing  out 
firom  the  system  of  the  vaccine  virus, 
and  that  a  renewal  of  the  vaccination 
was  necessary  after  a  certain  number  of 
years.  Others,  aeain,  imagine  that 
the  virus  itself  has  aegenerated,  and  that 
its  prophylactic  virtues  have  been  de- 
stroyed through  so  many  systems.  Both 
opinions  appear  to  me  to  l>e  correct  in  a 
great  degree.  No  one  doubts,  for  in- 
stance, that  the  matter  was  good  and 
effective  when  Jenner,  some  forty- two 
years  ago,  began  openly  in  London  his 
experiments:  the  preservative  effects 
continued  for  several  years,  but  a  time 
came,  and  still  comes,  when  a  second 
▼accination  will  take  ■  full  effect ;  at 
which  time,  if  the  individual  be  ex- 
posed to  variolous  contagion,  and  if  he 
he  not  revaccinated,  the  chances  are  that 
he  takes  the  disease :  but  even  revacci- 
nation,  now-a-days,  is  not  a  certain 
f»reventive  ;  the  stock  being  bad,  as  in- 
numerable instances  prove,  a  revaccina- 
tion  with  the  old  matter  is  too  often  but 
of  little  use.  The  period  of  deteriora- 
tion or  degeneration  of  the  virus,  will, 
by  subsequent  investigations,  probably 
be  found  to  be  that  very  number  of  years 
at  the  expiration  of  which  a  renovation 
of  new  matter  in  the  human  system  is 
ealled  for.  This  is  at  present  only 
thrown  out  as  a  supposition  ;  formed, 
however,  not  without  some  reflection. 

If  such  a  removal  of  vaccine  virus  be 
necessary,  it  of  course  would  be  of  high 
importance  to  be  able,  in  any  part  of 
tbe  world,  to  obtain  a  supply  at  plea- 
sore.  In  the  Arch.  Gen.  de  M4a.  for 
November  1831,  Dr.  Sunderland  is  said 
to  have  communicated  an  eruptive  dis- 


ease to  a  heifer,  hy  clothing  it  with  the 
coverlid  of  a  variolous  patient's  bed, 
and  to  have  successfully  used  the  mat- 
ter in  engendering  cow.pox  in  the  hu- 
man  subject. 

Before  I  read  this,  I  had  thought  that, 
from  the  similarity  of  the  diseases  in 
many  respects,  it  was  not  improbable  that 
smau-pox  in  the  human  subject  might 
induce  in  the  cow  the  disease  called 
cow.pox ;  and  this  idea  was  favoured 
by  the  fact,  that  for  several  years  back, 
when  small-pox  has  been  a  disease  of 
comparatively  rare  occurrence,  few  or  no 
eases  of  the  vaccine  disease  could  be 
found  in  tbe  cow.  The  inoculation  of 
the  teat  of  the  cow  could  readily  be  ac- 
counted for,  if  we  but  believe  the  ac^ 
counts  given  of  small-pox  previous  to 
the  discovery  of  Jenner.  Not,  however, 
content  with  the  theory,  I  have  gone  on 
to  experiment 

On  Friday,  the  13th  of  July,  I  com- 
menced my  experiments  on  a  calf  of  a 
fortnight  old.  Having  obtained  mat- 
ter from  a  boy  of  nine  years  of  age, 
when  the  variolous  eruption  was  at  its 
height  (ninth  day),  I  carefully  inocu- 
lated the  calf  on  and  around  tbe  teats. 
On  Saturday,  the  I4th  July,  I  took  the 
same  matter  as  used  in  the  former  expe- 
riment; and  having  made  thre^  cruci- 
form incisions  on  the  udder  and  teats  of 
a  milk  cow,  inserted  well  the  matter. 
The  incisions  on  the  second  day  were 
puckered,  and  incrusted  with  a  little 
dried  blood,  but  in  neither  case  was  I 
able  to  discover  any  eruption ;  all  symp- 
toms of  irritation  died,  and  the  scabs 
falling  off  left  merely  small  smooth  ci- 
catrices. As  yet  I  have  not  been  more 
successful,  although  I  have  Used  both 
variolous  matter  and  the  vaccine. 

I  have  openly  communicated  to  many ' 
my  opinions,  expressing  a  desire  that  all 
who  felt  inclined  would  prosecute  the 
subject,  either  to  prove  them  correct,  or 
disprove  them  by  experiment.  When 
at  Newcastle,  in  September  last,  I  men- 
tinned  my  experimei^ts  to  Mr.  Fife,  and 
it  was  from  ooserving  that  another  gen- 
tleman of  that  city  bad,  through  yoiir 
pages,  communicated  somewhat  similar 
views,  that  I  have,  at  this  early  period 
of  my  experiments,  offered  to  your 
readers  these  crude  remarks. 
I  am,  sir, 
Your  obedient  servant, 
James  Inglis,  M.D. 


RIpoD,  Torkahire, 
Not.  12, 1818. 
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EXTRACT  FROM  DR.  MURRAY*S 


ON     SCURVY. 

BXTRACT  FaoiC  THl 

REPORT  OF  DR.  MURRAY, 

Principal  Medical  Officer  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope. 


Having  given  the  substance  of  the  re- 
ports of  the  medical  officers  stationed  on 
the  Eastern  frontier,  respectine  the  scor- 
butic  affection  which  prevailed  there, 
detailing  its  symptoms  and  causes,  with 
the  means  employed  for  its  prevention 
and  care*,  I  snail  next  ^ve  some  reports 
on  this  disease  which  I  have  received 
from  medical  officers  and  practitioners 
at  Cape  Town. 

Report  of  Surgeon  Mo»tyn^    27th 
Regiment. 

Cape  Town,  Jnne  1887. 

The  27tb  regitfient  embarked  in  the 
troop  ship  Romtiey,'  at  Cork,  for  the 
Cape,  in  May  1835,  and  arrived  at 
Simon's  Bay  on  the  20th  August,  and 
at  Port  Elizabeth  on  the  2d  of  Sep. 
tember,  from  whence  it  marched  to 
Graham's  Town. 

On  the  25th  October,  the  head-quar- 
ters of  the  regiment,  with  the  flank 
companies,  left  the  frontier  for  Cape 
Town ;  the  other  four  companies  re- 
mained until  the  end  of  March  1S37, 
when  they  left,  and  arrived  here  on  the 
13th  April. 

During-  our  passage  from  England 
the  regiment  was  remarkably  healthy, 
and  no  case  of  scurvy  occurred,  neither 
did  the  disease  appear  in  it  while  I  was 
on  the  frontier  (up  to  the  period  of  head- 
quarters leaving);  but  I  understand  that 
tbree  or  four  cases  occurred  afterwards 
in  the  four  companies  that  remained 
there,  and  that  one  roan  died  of  it  in 
the  hospital  of  the  Cape  Mounted  Rifles, 
at  Fort  Beaufort.  Up  to  the  present 
period,  I  have  only  admitted  one  case 
of  a  scorbutic  nature  among  the  men  • 
of  the  regiment  stationed  at  Cape  Town^ 
and  the  following  is  an  outline  of  its 
history  and  treatment: — 

Private  Arthur  Loughran,  27ih  re- 
giment, age  thirty-four  years,  ad- 
mitted  on  the  3d  April*  1837,  from 
Robbin  Island,  where  he  had  been  on 

*  For  the  Reports  alladcd  to,  see  our  vols*  for 
1S87-8. 


detachment  for  twenty-eight  days,  fir- 
ing in  a  tent,  and  bad  good  bedding, 
with  diet  of  fresh  meat,  bread,  salt, 
coffee,  and  sugar,  but  no  wine,  spirits, 
or  vegetables.  The  days  were  warm  at 
the  time,  but  the  nights  were  cold.  His 
character  is  that  of  an  habitual  drunkard, 
and  he  had  previously  been  often  a  pri- 
soner in  the  cells,  and  frequently  iu 
hospital,  in  consequence  of  diseasea 
brought  on  by^  constant  drunkenness, 
such  as  diarrhoea,  dyspepsia,  &c. 

His  symptoms  on  admission  at  this 
time  were  pain  in  both  legs,  livid  dis- 
coloration of  the  left  knee,  sponginesa 
of  the  gums,  foetid  breath,  and  extreme 
prostration  of  strength,  with  a  rapid  and 
feeble  pulse.  His  breathing  was  free  ; 
urine  turbid  ;  bowels  regular.  He  said 
be  had  been  ill  for  six  days  before  ad- 
mission, and  tbat  at  first  be  thought  he 
had  only  got  a  severe  cold ;  but  being 
found  unfit  for  duty,  and  his  complaint 
increasing,  he  was  sent  to  the  hospital. 
He  got  an  emetic  in  the. first  instance, 
and  afterwards  a  brisk  purg^ative  of  ca- 
lomel, followed  by  an  infusion  of  senna 
and  salts,  which  produced  several  foetid 
evacuations.  His  knee  was  frequently 
bathed  with  warm  sea  water,  and  he 
was  ordered  spoon-diet  and  vegetables. 

On  the  13th,  two  ounces  of  senna  in- 
fusion, with  two  drachms  of  Epsom 
salts,  were  prescribed  to  be  taken  every 
morning  fasting  ;  also,  one  lemon 
daily. 

On  the  15th,  the  knee  was  found  to 
be  much  swollen;  tongue  foul;  gums 
and  breath  improved ;  bowels  free. 

Continue  same  treatment. 

On  the  17th,  the  application  of  warm 
sea  water  to  the  knee  was  discontinued, 
and  warm  vinegar  and  water  substi- 
tuted ;  and  by  the  20th  a  considerable 
amendment  had  taken  place  both  in  the 
local  and  constitutional  symptoms,  and 
his  appetite  was  much  improved.  The 
purgative  infusion  was  continued  daily, 
and  he  was  now  ordered  two  gills  of 
wine  and  low  diet,  as  well  as  an  addi- 
tional supply  of  vegetables. 

By  the  f4th  the  knee  had  resumed 
its  natural  size,  and  the  integuments 
their  natural  colour.  His  gums  had 
got  perfectly  well,  and  his  appetite  was 
gooa.  His  diet  was  now  further  in- 
creased, and  he  was  marked  conv«^ 
lescent. 

Some  caaea  of  the  same  disease  came 
under  my  observation,  treated  in  the 
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88ih  l]o»)>ital ;  a  ad  I  bad  reason  to  he- 
iieve  that  the  same  antiphlogistic  plan 
there  adopted  had  certainly  a  decided 
advantage  over  the  tonic  and  atimalat- 
ing  treatment  employed  by  some  pruc- 
titionera« 

iVo/c.-^Tbe  first  decided  trial  madto 
of  the  antiphlogistic  mode  of  practice  in 
scurvy  at  the  Cape,  was  in  the  9Bth 
bospitaJ  ;  and  tne  marked  success 
which  attended  it  convinced  Mr.  Arm- 
strong, and  others  who  had  before  wit- 
nessed the  effects  of  a  tonic  and  stimu- 
lant plan,  or  of  a  vaciUating,  partial, 
«ud  mixed  one,  thai  the  disease  aid  not 
depend  simply  on  general  and  local  de- 
bility, bat  on  a  cachectic  or  depraved 
condition  of  the  constitution,  which  re- 
quired alteratives  and  correctives  for  its 
successful  treatment  -^  remedies  of  a 
Tery  different  nature  from  tonics  and 
iMimalants.  The  report  of  Assistant^ 
-Surgeon  Armstrong,  98th  re^jfiment,  hsA 
already  been  published.— »J.  M. 

JSLepori    by    Sur^on    King^    of    the 

iiwi  India  free^trading  ship  '*  Co- 

romandel," 

Cape  Town,  \W» 

On  tbe  3d  January,  1835,  thirty  in- 
valid soldiei«,  and  five  others  in  health, 
^f  his  Majesty's  service,  were  received 
AU  board  the  East  India  trading  ship 
^  Coromandel,"  of  650  tons  (Captain 
Boyes),  at  Calcutta  for  England.  Two 
.of  tbe  former  died  at  an  early  period  of 
.ibe  voyage,  one  from  chronic  dysentery, 
the  otoer  from  obesity.  The  remaining 
28  invalids  were  men  who  had  served 
from  twelve  to  twentv  years  in  India, 
'after  being  in  tbe  Feuinsula.  Thev 
were  generally  of  irregular  habits,  macn 
given  to  ardent  S]>irit8,  and  freouent  in- 
mates  of  the  hospitals.  Several  of  them 
bad  been  in  hospital  for  nearly  fonr 
▼ears  immediately  preceding  their  em- 
barkation. 

Hieir  diseases  were  chiefly  seqnele 
of  jusigle  fever,  hepatitis  (acute  and 
-chroni^,  dysentery,  pneumonia,  syphilis 
(one  bad  a  sypbilitico-canoerous  sore  on 
ibe  penis),  and  one  was  a  case  of  mania. 
Tbeirdiet  on  board  ship*  as. stipulated 
for  by  the  government,  besides  biscuit, 
-tea,  coooa,  and  sugar,  consisted  priaci- 
fwliy  of  salt-beef,  1  lb.  3  oz.  three 
Aimes,  and  I  lb.  sal t>  pork  and  pea^soup 
twice  a  week;  once  soup  ana  bouilii 
{preserved),  and  ouce  bread  and  cheese, 
with    suet   pudding.      The   soup  and 


bouilii  was  the  only  fVesh  animal  food 
stipulated  for.  They  had  abo  one  gill 
of  vinegar  each  per  Week,  and  mustard, 
Sec.  for  condiments. 

The  medical  comforts  consisted  of  60 
pints  best  lime  juice,  17  dozen  of 
sherry,  and  8  dozen  port  wine ;  several 
dozens  preserved  gfravy-soup,  and  about 
160  pounds  of  sago:  also  warm  cloth- 
ing, as  quilts,  flannels,  blankets,  &c.  to 
be  served  out  to  them  when  necessary. 

On  the  2dd  March,  when  the  ship 
reached  St.  Helena,  scurvy  bad  not 
made  its  appearance  on  board.  The 
troops  were  there  supplied  with  cresses, 
cabbages,  and  other  fresh  vegetables  in 
abundance;  and  the  ship  remained  only 
twenty-four  hours.  A  few  days  after 
leaving  tbe  island  a  case  of  scorbutus 
occurred,  and  the  disease  continued  in  a 
subdued  state  while  in  the  warmer  lati- 
tudes. The  ship  was  becalmed  seven- 
teen days  between  the  Line  and  the  la- 
titude of  Sierra  Leone,  during  which 
time  several  men  became  slightly  af- 
fected. Tbe  heat  there  was  excessive, 
being  85^  Fah.  in  the  cuddy.  The  at- 
mosphere was  close*  and  moggy,  and 
every  one  on  board  suffered  from  it,  but 
particularly  the  invalids.  Every  atten- 
tion was  paid  to  keep  the  berth  venti- 
lated, and  the  men  on  deck  in  the  open 
air.  By  the  time  we  reached  the  higher 
trade  latitudes,  tbe  disease  was  gaining 
strength  daily,  and  began  to  commit 
desperate  ravages  amongst  those  who 
had  suffered  much  from  disease,  and 
bad  been  mercurialized  in  India ;  and 
.before  the  ship  arrived  in  England  (on 
23d  May),  ail  the  troops  but  one  were 
more  or  less  affected  with  scurvy ;  and 
the  seamen  also  shewed  commencing 
symptoms  of  it ;  but  none  of  tbe  cabin 
passengers  or  officers  of  the  ship  became 
affected. 

The  earliest  symptoms  usually  ob- 
served were: — The  gums  thickened, 
soft,  and  easily  made  to  bleed ;  a  small 
pulicose  eruption  on  the  lower  extremi- 
ties  ;  and  about  the  same  time  the  mus- 
cles of  the  tbigh  or  leg  became  stiff, 
hard,  painful,  and  a  little  tumid ;  and 
after  a  day  or  two  tbe  skin  became  yel- 
low over  the  pained  part.  The  disco- 
loration soon  assumed  a  purple  hue,  and 
when  in  the  situation  ofoldf  sores,  they 
opened  afresh.  The  tongue  was  white 
and  the  breath  foetid.  The  stools  were 
generally  pale ;  the  urine  scanty,  with 
a  whitish  .sediment.  Occasionally  there 
existed  considerable  lassitude,  and  the 
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oountenance  wu  sallow.  As -the  dis- 
ease weut  on,  all  these  symptoms  be- 
came aggravated ;  the  gums  oled  even 
from  the  pressure  of  the  lips,  and  the 
teeth  became  so  loose  as  to  be  lifted  out 
of  the  sockets  by  the  finger  and  thumb. 
The  discoloration  of  skin  was  now  very 
dark,  the  lassitude  excessive^  and  the 
patient  unable  for  exertion.  The  pulse 
was  often  140,  and  thready,  and  some 
hours  before  death  imperceptible.  The 
eruption  and  discoloration  of  the  skin 
usually  faded  along  with  the  sinking 
of  the  pulse.  In  some  the  appetite  ap« 
peared  to  be  good,  in  others  bad ;  and 
they  grumbled  at  fresh  medical  com« 
forts*  In  this  state  I  have  known  some 
of  the  men  walk  across  their  berth,  get 
shaved,  return  to  their  hammocks,  and 
be  dead  within  fifteen  minutes.  They 
generally  died  suddenly.  DiarrhoBa 
generally  set  in  twenty-four  to  forty- 
eight  hours  before  death. 

In  many  of  the  most  severe  cases  the 
onset  was  not  remarked,  from  the  men 
skulking  and  keeping  out  of  sight, 
through  fear  of  having  their  allowance 
of  grog  stopped ;  but  the  first  symptoms 
of  the  disease  were,  general  lassitude 
and  pain  of  the  limbs,  with  tenderness 
of  the  gums. 

Between  the  end  of  March  and  27th 
May  (when  the  the  troops  were  landed 
at  Gravesend)  five  deaths  happened 
from  the  disease-<-one  at  sea,  three  after 
making  the  land,  and  one  about  fifteen 
minutes  after  he  was  put  on  shore,  aud 
after  drinking  half-a-pint  of  gin. 

^  The  treatment  consisted  of  fresh  diet, 
viz.  preserved  soup,  rice,  sago,  mutton, 
&c.  Lime  juice  was  freely  given,  and 
sherry  or  port  wine  (6  to  12  oz.  daily), 
with  a  taole-spoonful  of  yeast*  several 
times  a  day.  I  have  seen  beneficial 
efl^ects,  though  of  short  duration,  from 
the  use  of  vinegar;  the  apparent  im- 
provement was  considerable,  the  pulse 
becoming  stronger,  and  the  anxious  ez- 

Sression  of  the  features  going  ofif. 
everal  were  allowed  beer,  or  brown 
stout,  but  their  onl^  efifect  perhaps  was 
that  of  sustaining  bfe  a  few  days  longer, 
without  mitigating  the  disease.  Sixty 
pints  of  lime  iuice  of  the  best  quality 
were  expended,  and  served  out  in  pro- 
portion to  the  exigencies  of  the  several 
cases. 

In  patients  whose  constitutions  were 
shattered  by  previous  disease  or  long 
residence  in  India,  these  means  had  the 
efilect  of  staying  the  scourge,  but  did 


not  completehr  eraidfeate  It  ftoni,j»r  pf«* 
vent  its  baneftil  influenoe  on  the  s^nsteHf. ' 
In  them  the  time  required  for  an  tmj^er- 
feet  cure  averaged  about  23  days,  and 
the  disease  generally  recurred  after  tfaejr 
returned  to  the  usual  ship  diet 

The  men  wereallowea  plenty  of  fresh 
water,  their  berth  was  often  scrubbed, 
and  kept  as  well  ventilated  as  possible, 
and  they  were  obliged  to  keen  on  deck 
during  the  day  i  and  some  ot  them,  in 
fine  weather,  slept  there  during  the 
night.  Diarrhcea  was  curbed  by  opiates, 
taken  by  the  mouth,  or  given  in  ene- 
mata;  but  its  reourrence  a  second  or 
third  time  usually  harried  the  term  of 
existence. 

One  of  the  men  who  was  severely 
afiected  with  scurvy  was  upwards  of  QO 
years  of  age,  and,  during  the  existence 
of  the  disease  in  his  own  person,  he  was 
seized  with  an  epileptic  fit  for  the  first 
time  in  his  life.  Ue  was  bled,  and 
afterwards  given  vinegar  to  drink  (wine- 
glass fulls  repeated  many  times  a  day, 
a  remedy  I  have  known  to  prevent  and 
shorten  bysterio-epileptic  fits  in  females 
after  bleeding  has  been  premised),  and 
he  recovered. 

Morbid  appearanees,^-!  have  little 
to  state  in  regard  to  the  pathological 
condition  of  the  organs.  In  one  case, 
the  external  appearances  were  very  tri- 
fling, only  a  few  points  of  pulicose  erup- 
tion on  the  legs,  and  the  gums  shewing 
a  thin  edge  of  sponginess;  but  the  in- 
ternal condition  was  far  more  serious 
than  in  any  of  the  other  cases.  This 
man  had  lost  vision  from  venereal  oph- 
thalmia, and  had  been  afiected  for  seve- 
ral years  with  "chronic  cough."  When 
this  patient  first  made  application  to  me 
(he  skulked  for  several  days,  that  bis 
messmate  might  have  hb  grog)  he  was 
unable  to  stand  for  a  few  minutes,  and 
would  have  fainted  if  kept  upright,  and 
so  rapid  was  the  crisis  that  be  died  the 
third  day,  on  being  lowered  from  hia 
hammocK.  On  inspection,  the  right 
ventricle  of  the  'heart  was.  found  rup- 
tured near  the  apex,  and  several  ounces 
of  blood  and  serum  were  effused  into 
the  pericardium.  This  ventricle  was 
paler  than  usual  in  several  places,  and 
the  left  one  was  only  of  about  half  the 
usual  thickness.  The  heart  altogether 
was  of  an  unusually  small  size.  The 
right  lung  was  much  destroyed  from 
tubercular  abscesses,  and  the  surface 
emphysematous,  the  air-cells  being  dis- 
tended into  considerable  sised  bladders. 
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A  nmdl  pardon  of  osteoas  nabstanee 
wtf^ana  in  the  sabttanee-of  the  liiii|> 
near  one  of  the  «b8cesies,at  ito  root. 
The  afweaianoes  in  the  maeoira  mem* 
brane  or  die  intestines  I  cannot  speak  of 
now  with  certainty,  but  seTeral  cases 
shewed  ulceration  in  the  colon,  and 
other  marks  of  irritation.  The  liver 
had  also  largfe  cieatrices  formed  of '  a 
easeoos  appearance,  and  in  one  man  the 
pelvis  of  one  kidney  was  almost  com- 
pletely destroTed;  these  last,  however, 
were  martcs  of  former  disease. 

Remarks. — Tbeqiiantity  of  salt  pro- 
visions allowed  is  evidently  too  great  i 
the  men  are  unable  to  eat  it  at  one 
meal,  and  aUtaaUy  keep  part  for  supper 
the  same  dav»  and  for  breakfast  next 
morning' ;  a  larger  proportion  of  fresh 
provisions  is  necessary  for  invfliltds.  It 
IS  necessary  that  invalid  soldiers  keep 
on  dock  during  the  day,  and  sleep  on 
desk  when  the  weather  and  their  state 
of  health  will  petmit,  as  crowding  be- 
low is  vety  injurious  to  their  health. 

With  respect  to  the  cause  of  the  dis- 
ease in  the  case  of  the  man  who  h*ad  the 
sore  of  the  penis,  and  who  was  seized 
with  scurvy,  there  could  not  exist  a  sus- 
picion of  salt  provisions  having  given 
rise  to  it,  as  be  did  not  eat  salt  pro- 
visions of  any  kind  while  on  board,  and  I 
ascribe  its  origin  in  him  to  his  confining 
himself  to  the  berth,  from  whence  I 
could  only  get  him  once  on  deck.  Be- 
fore the  scurvy  became  general  among 
hb  companions,  his  sores  looked  re- 
markably healthy,  the  swelling  and  ir- 
ritation of  the  surroAnding  parts  were 
greatly  diminished  as  weU  as  the  pain, 
and  he  said  he  felt  much  better  in  every 
war  than  he  bad  done  for  many  montM 
berore  he  embarked.  The  cause  there- 
lore  seemed  to  be  an  impure  atmosphere, 
arising  from  the  foetid  breath  and  effluvia 
of  many  scorbutic  men,  and  which  could 
pot  be  obviated  in  consequence  of  the 
inclemency  of  the  weather,  which  was 
wet  and  cold.  He  died  with  all  the 
symptoms  of  active  scurvy ;  but  I  can- 
■ot  pretend  to 'say  if  the  exhalations 
.ftom  the  breath,  Sec,  of  a  scorbutic  pa- 
tient be  capable  of  producing  the  dis- 
ease wert^/fy,  after  the  manner  of 
an  infectious  complaint. 

The  only  man  among  the  soldiers 
who  escaped  the  disease  at  this  time  was 
a  maniac,  who  called  himself  the  King 
of  Hanover,  and  he  never  got  tbe 
aligfatisst  symptom  of  it.    This  man  was 


almost  constantly  on  deck,  and  alwavi 
slept  on  deck  nnder  tbe  spars.  He  only 
went  below  sometimes  to  eat  his  vic- 
tuals. He  took  much  exercise,  kept 
walking  about  greater  part  of  the  day, 
and  never  had  a  dose  of  medicine  tne 
whole  voyage. 

In  I63S<M,  when  on  a  second 
voyage  to  India,'  on  the  outward  bound 
passage  one  of  the  men  belonging  to 
the  ship's  band  of  musicians  became 
affected  with  scurvy.  He  suffered  from 
it  for  the  first  time  in  1828-29,  for 
several  months  on  board  an  East  India- 
man,  and  in  every  yoy age  he  afterwards 
made,  he  suffered  froun  the  disease  soon 
afler  passinfr  the  Cape.  In  January, 
1836,  about  forty-two  days  after  leaving 
Td>le  Bay,  (where  the  ship  remained 
six  days),  it  made  its  appearance  in  him, 
in  the  rectos  femoris  muscle,  which  felt 
hard  and  stiff,  and  the  skin  immediately 
over  tbe  part  became  yellow :  the  yel- 
lowness extended  up  tbe  thigh,  and 
round  towards  tbe  hip ;  most  of  the  other 
usual  symptoms  Were  present  also,  hot 
his  appetite  was.  good,  and  he  did  not 
feel  languid.  The  treatment  principally 
consisted  in  a  diet  of  rice  or  sago,  occa- 
sionally mutton  soup  with  a  small  por- 
tion of^  fresh  mutton,  a  quart  of  cider 
daihr  in  divided  doses  and  at  intervals 
of  four  hours,  with  a  toble  spoonful  of 
yeast  to  each  dose.  The  discoloured 
part  was  fomented  with  warm  salt 
water,  and  a  stimulating  embrocation 
applied.  In  seventeen  days  all  appear- 
ances of  scurvy  had  disappeared. 

When  the  symptoms  nrst  came  on, 
we  had  been  out  forty-two  days  from 
Table  Bay,  and  had  experienced  a  hur- 
ricane, and  eight  days  of  very  close 
muggy  unhealthy  weather.  On  two 
previous  occasions  that  he  was  attacked 
nnder  my  care,  the  same  treatment 
above  described  was  adopted,  with  tbe 
exception  of  lime  juice  having  been 
used  instead  of  cider;  and  recovery  at 
each  respective  attack  was  not  complete 
before  the  23d  and  30th  day.  On  the 
homeward  passage  to  England  in  1896, 
the  scurvy  again  made  its  appearance  in 
him,  and  also  in  one  of  the  other  seamen, 
three  months  after  leaving  Calcutte,  on 
the  12th  July,  in  lat.  South,  30^  ^, 
East  long.  13^  50^ ;  we  had  one  month 
of  almost  perfect  calm  in  the  Bay  of 
Bengal,  and  from  the  time  we  passed 
Ceylon,  heavy  gales  in  succession,  until 
we  reached  the  Cape,  about  the  17th 
July.    There  was  .much  rain  and  sea 
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water  shipped,  and  the  men  were  often 
wet  for  many  houra  toj^ether,  and  tbeir 
bedding  abo  freqnentljr  drenched.  In 
this  attack  the  teeth  of  the  man  of  the 
band  hefore*menlioned  became  loose; 
kia  gams  were  very  spongjr^  and  Med 
from  the  motion  of  the  lips;  the  pulicose 
erttption  came  out  on  the  legSyand  dis- 
coloration of  the  skin  appeared,  with 
hardness  and  stiffness  of  the  muscles. 
Tiie  seaman  had  lumba§fo  in  addition  to 
the  scorbutic  symptoms.  The  diet  in 
the  one  case  was  as  above  stated,  in  the 
ether  it  was  not  materially  altered  from 
the  usual  diet  of  the  ship's  company ; 
nnd  as  medicine  they  had  a  mistore 
made  of  gr.  x.. Potass.  Oz^ur.  5iss.  to 
511.  acid,  muriat.  to  a  pmt  of  water. 
The  acid  was  first  diluted  with  an  equal 
portion  of  distilled  water,  and  poured 
on  the  chloride  of  potass  in  a  bottle, 
letting  it  remain  until  the  discnga^^' 
ment  of  gas  had  nearly  ceased.  A  pmt 
of  water  was  then  aoded^  and  of  this 
mixture  they  each  took  a  small  wine^ 
fflsBsful  (Siss.  to  3ij.)  every  four  boors. 
When  properly  made,  the  water  ought 
to  absorb  the  whole  of  the  gas,  (one 
part  of  water  absorbs  tkr^e  or  chlorine 
gas^  and  I  consider  the  gas  to  be  speoi- 
ficaflv  necessary*.  They  were  also  or- 
dered to  gargle  their  mouths  with  this 
mixture^  and  the  gums  ceased  to  bleed 
after  one  or  two  applications  {  and  the 
perfect  core  of  the  disease  was  also  un- 
commonly rapid,  for  no  appearance  of 
it  remained  after  the  eighth  day  from 
the  time  they  began  to  take  the  mix^ 
ture,  and  these  men  did  not  require  to 
apply  again  during  the  passa^.  The 
only  additional  medicine  prescribed  was 
a  purgative  of  calomel  and  compound 
ext.  of  colocynth. 

Several  other  seamen  who  shewed  in- 
cipient symptoms  of  the  disease  before, 
the  end  of  toe  voyage,  took  of  this  mix- 
.ture  with  like  l>eneficial  results.  We 
arrived  at  St.  Helena  on  the  23d  June, 
and  England  on  the  5th  of  September. 

From  the  unprecedentedly  quick  reco- 
very of  these  two  men,  and  the  preven- 


*  I  Bnd  ihmt  the  chloriae  gM  Is  sot  disengaged 
lirom  the  potest  if  mnch  (Indeed  If  any)  water  be 
added  to  the  mariatic  acid,  when  It  is  poured  upon 
the  ozjrmitriate  of  potaa. }  and  If  the  efflcacy  of 
the  mixture  dependa  upon  the  quanUty  of  gas 
absorbed  by  the  water,  I  think  it  would  be  better 
to  pass  the  gas  through  the  water  by  means  of  a 
rurred  tube,  as  it  becomes  erolred.  The  mix- 
|nre,  aa  ttan  proposed,  is  rather  too  strong  for 
nse,  (at  leant  with  IJ.  dr.  of  acid),  and  wouul  be 
!mt»roTed  by  an  addlUonat  qnanllty  of  water,  and 
some  honey,  sugar,  or  Uqoortce. . 


ttve  and  curative  oflbets  of  this  remedr 
on  others,  I  shall  be  anxious  to  ir^  a 
af^[min  if  occasion  oiers,  and  one  oh|ecl 
will  be  to  asoertain  whether  scurvy  is 
curable  by  it  during  the  oontinuanee  ol 
men  on  the  ordinary  ship's  rations. 

The  two  men  above  mentioned^  before 
they  left  the  ship,  requested  to  have  the 
prescription,  declaring  that  they  never 
experienced  such  spcMy  relief  from  any 
other  medicine. 

FTb  be  coethia^] 
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T&  Me  Editipr  0/  ike  MMetii  €kMii0. 

.Sib. 
A  SHORT  aceount  of  the  medical  school' 
of  Bonn,  the  newest  and  one  of  tht 
most  flourishing  of  the  German  univerv- 
sities,  may  not  be  without  interest  (• 
some  of  your  readers. 

Bonn  IS  situated  on  the  Rhine,  about  19 
miles  above  Coin,  in  a  pleasant  country, 
and  one  of  great  interest  to  the  geologist. 
The  university  buildings  here  are  spa«- 
cious,and  none  ofthe  lectures  are  delivered 
in  the  private  houses  of  the  professor*,  as 
in  some  other  universities.  Besides  lecr 
lure  rooms,  iScc.  they  contain  the  medical, 
surgical,  and  obstetrical  cliniques.  The 
tnedical  clinique  consists  of  two  ward^ 
one  room,  very  lar^e  and  handsome, 
for  females^  containmff  about  twelve, 
and  one  for  men,  with  about  eight  beda. 
It  is  under  the  superintendence  of  Dr. 
Nasse,  who  has  acquired  considerable 
reputation  in  cases  of  insanity,  is  a  mam 
ofextensive  knowledge,  and  intimatel j 
acquainted  with  English  medical  liter*- 
ture.  When  a  patient  is  admitted,  the 
case  is  immediately  handed  over  to  one 
of  the  students,  who  undertakes  its 
treatment.  He  has  to  make  out  in 
Ijatin  the  history  of  the  case,  detail  the 
symptoms,  give  a  diagnosis  and  n 
prognosis,  and  propose,  a  method  of 
treatment.  All  this  he  does  with  a 
minuteness  of  detail  quite  unknown  in 
England,  and  reads  it  aloud  to  thm. 
physician  for  his  criticism,  and  continnei 
to  write  a  daily  report,  so  long  as  the 
case  is  in  the  house.  This  has  undoubt- 
edly the  effect  of  making  the  pupil  ez- 
amme  the  case  very  minutely,  and 
obliges  him  to  read  books  on  the  diaease 
in  <]uestion.  The  treatment  is,  however, 
mainly  that  of  the  physician^  whttnB 
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'*  wMd«o^  is  alwajs  expteted  to  be  foU 
lowed.  The  nrinateness  in  detailiufr 
SFinptoms  which  is  thus  encouraged,  and 
we  length  of  time  devoted  to  a  partis 
cttlar  case,  can,  it  mast  be  eonfesaed,  be 
of  much  advantage  onlj  to  the  beginner^ 
and  is  apt  to  de^nerate  into  what 
wonld  be  called  tnfling  in  England* 
But  I  believe  that  this  majr  be  consi- 
dered as  a  fair  average  account  of  a 
German  clinique.  Attached  to  the 
cliniqoe^  is,  what  is  termed  the  poli- 
cliiiiaue — an  admirable  arrangement, 
whicD  enables  the  students  to  visit  in 
the  towii  those  cases  which  are  not  ad- 
mitted into  the  hospital. 

There  b  one  doctrine  very  prevalent 
in  Germany,  namely,  that  which  attri- 
butes a  great  man/  diseases  to  sup^ 
pressed  secretions,  especially  of  the 
perspiration  of  the  feet.  Patients  are 
invariably  questioned  on  this  subject. 
I  remember  the  case  of  an  old  man 
labouring  under  violenti  apparently 
functional  disease  of  the  stomach.  Some 
one  discovered  that  he  had  formerly 
been  subject  to  feetsweats,  which  had 
latterly  ceased,  and  acoordinffly  his  feet 
were  subjected  to  stimulant  mctions,  in 
hopes  of  restoring  the  secretion,  and 
thus,  as  a  matter  of  course  curing  the 
diaease. 

In  casesof  fever,  saline  treatment, with 
the  use  of  acids,  seems  to  be  the  common 
one,  and  'mercury  to  be  little  in  use.  1 
saw  a  case  of  malignant  scarlatina  in 
an  advanced  state.  Any  remedies  would 
probably  have  been  ineffectual:  but 
nothing  was  ordered  butan  acid  draught, 
and  sponging  the  body.  The  ph  vsician 
recommended  those  of  the  pupils  who 
saw  this  case,  to  take  a  small  quantity 
of  belladonna  every  day  for  some  time, 
as  a  precautionary  measure  against  in- 
fection, though  be  did  not  profess  to 
have  implicit  confidence  in  the  success 
of  the  measure. 

One  case  of  intermittent  fever,  where 
the  fever  was  nearly  subdued  under  the 
tfse  of  araenic,  but  a  permanent  enlarge- 
ment of  thfe  spleen  remained,  was  much 
benefited  by  a  free  incision  bein^  made 


in  the  region  of  that  organ,  which  was 
kept  open  for  some  weeks  by  a  stimu- 
lant ointment 


The  surreal  clinique  of  Dr.  Wotzer 
is  said  to  be  very  well  conducted.  A 
irecent  operation  in  a  case  of  opacity  of 
the  cornea,  where  a  portion  of  the  cornea 
from  the  eye  of  a  sheep  was  inserted  in 
the  place  of  the  c^que  one  remott^ 


was  followed  by  '▼iolnt  i«flaumMitibn, 
and  failed.  I  am  sorry  that  I  was  un«. 
able  to  obtain  any  very  aecurate  details 
of  the  case. 

Not  least  well  managed  is  the  obste* 
trical  clinique  of  Dr.  Kiilian,  tbe  author 
of  a  ^erj  good  book  on  Midwifery.  But 
of  this  I  had  not  occasion  to  see  any 
thing. 

At  the  distance  of  6  miles  from  Bonn, 
is  the  verr  extensive  and  well-conducted 
Lunatic  Asylum  of  Liegbnrg,  sitbated 
on  a  commanding  heights  There  ara 
al>out  200  patients,  who  are  arranged 
in  thtee  Masses,  aoc6rding  to  the  violence 
of  the  case.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  docb 
trine  of  suppressed  secretions  was  pre» 
Valent,  and  I  was  toM  that  next  to 
mental  these  were  the  most  frequent 
oauses  of  madness. 

Among  the  lecturere  on  the  different 
branches  of  medicine,  who  are  ver^ 
numerous,  perhaps  one  of  the  first  is 
Dr.  Naumann.  it  is  usually  the  custom 
in  Germany,  to  appoint  a  person  profesu 
floronly  in  a  particular facultr,  and  notto 
tie  him  down  to  a  particular  subject 
The  general  effect  of  this  is  probably 
^ood,  as  it  enables  him  in  most  cases 
to  choose  for  his  lectures  the  subject 
most  confifenial  to  his  taste.  I  may 
here  remark  that  I  believe  there  is  a  very 
general  want  in  Germany  of  something 
corresponding  to  our  Englfeih  hospital 
practice:  the cliniques,  t.  e.  clinical  ward 
m  all  the  universities,  not  excepting 
Berlin,  being  small  and  crowded  with 
pupils,  though  often  admirably  con- 
ducted, affording  no  equal  advantage ; 
the  consequence  is,  that  young  physic 
cians  feeling  this,  when  they  have  time 
and  money,  resort  to  the  larger  hospi^ 
tals  of  Vienna,  and  some  limes  to  the 
clinique  of  Professor  Erukenberg,  at 
Halle,  which  last  is  looked  on  as  the 
fii^t  in  Germany.  And  this  leads  me  to 
remark,  what  is  I  believe  not  generally 
known  in  England,  that  the  degree 
of  M.D.  commonly  easily  ac<^uired,3oe8 
not  entitle  you,  at  all  events  m  Prussia, 
to  practise,  until  you  have  been  ex- 
amined by  a  superior  board  appointed 
ibr  the  purpose. 

Bonn  is  well  provided  with  lectureifi 
on  Natural  History*  The  Zoologicai) 
lectures  of  professor  Goldfuss  (whose 
work  on  the  Petrifactonkunde  is  so  weU 
known)  are  very  good :  Travinarus  the 
bounist,  Noeggeratfa  the  mineralogiat, 
and  some  others,  have  also  obtained  somo 
name  in  their  respeelicc  aciences. 
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The  wnaevmB  in  a  uniwnMf  of  lo 
icoeot  an  oagiB  are  ntenmm^  not 
very  complete.  Yet  the  coUectiom  of 
zooiogj  is  very  good,  and  that  ofmiiie* 
nh  and  roAn  iluntnites  well  the  strac- 
taff6  of  the  Tolcanic  district  in  the 
neii^hbourhood.  The  anatomical  mn« 
seum  is  a  spacious  building,  irecenthr 
oi«cled,and  contains  a  well  arranged  coU 
lectMNB  of  specimens  chiefly  of  morbid 
anatomy,  which  is  daily  increasing. 
The  beautiful  botanical  garden  laid  out 
according  to  the  naturu  system,  must 
not  be  forgotten. 

The  students  of  Bonn,  about  700- in 
number,  rank  on  the  same  scale  as  those 
of  Gottingen,  and,  as  a  mass,  are  pro- 
bably more  gentlemanly  than  in  most 
German  uniTersities.  They  appear  to 
read  but  little,  and  the  great  object  in 
the.leoture-room  is  to  take  as  full  notes 
as  possible  of  the  words  of  the  pro- 
fessor. 

Bonn  ofl*ere  many  adrantages  to  those 
who  wish  to  study  the  (German  Ian* 
guage,  and  at  the  same  time  see  some- 
uing  of  German  medical  practice. 
It  is  not  sa  cheap,  and  Crerman  is  not 
spoken  with  such  purity  as  at  Gottin- 
gen; but  it  is  more  accessible,  and  a 
pleasanter-place  of  residence. — I  am,  sir. 
Your  obedient  sexrant, 
J.M. 

Berlin,  Nor.  8,  1888. 

UNION  OF  TWINS. 

To  the  Ediiar  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 

Sir, 
If  you  think  the  following  case  worthy 
a  place  in  your  valuable  journal,  as  it 
may  be  in^resting  to  some  of  your 
readers,  you  will  perhaps  insert  it. 
Yours,  &c. 
Wm .  Eagles  Johnson, 
Stadcnt  of  Goy**  Hospital. 
Boroogb, 
Not.  31.  1888. 

On  Thursday,  the  16th  instant,  I  was 
called  to  attend  a  woman  in  miscarriage. 
I  was  not  there  many  minutes  before  I 
felt  the  heads  of  two  children  forcing 
their  way  down  the  vagina ;  in  a  short 
time  they  were  bom.  I  found,  on  ex- 
amination, that  they  were  male  and 
female,  joined  to  each  other  (the  left 
side  of  the  female  to  the  right  side  of 
the  male,)  from  About  the  thinl  rib  above 
to  about  the  anterior  superior  spinous 
process  of  the  os  ilium  below.  They 
appeared  to  be  between  the  fourth  and 


fifth  month  of  uterine  ffcsCatiun,  per* 
iectly  formed  in  all  their  parts.  One 
placenta  supplied  both  children  with 
nonmbflMBt,  having  one  cord,  common 
to  hmb,  attnehed  to  the  lower  extremity 
of  the  bond  of  union. 

The  woman  acoonnted  for  this  r». 
markable  production,  from  the  &et  of 
having  aeen  a  similar  phenomenon  some 
time  previously,  and  more  recently  a  1^ 
thographed  representation  of  the  same. 


EXTENSIVE  DESQUAMATION. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 

Sib, 
The  morbid  preparation  of  the  cuticular 
glove,  which  is  illustrative  of  the  case  I 
now  present  to  the  readers  of  the  Medi- 
cal (jrAZETTB,  was  in  the  possession  of 
my  father,  Dr.  Hutchinson.  Whilst  in 
the  country  last  summer  I  obtained  the 
following  account  of  the  case,  together 
with  a  specimen  of  the  whole  and  entire 
cuticle  of  the  hand  which  came  from 
the  patient ;  and  I  now  present  it  to  the 
public,  hoping  that  it  may  not  prove 
uninteresting  either  in  a  medical  or 
physiologiciu  view. 

Mr.  A^illiam  Wright*  of  Saham 
Tong,  in  the  county  of  ^wfblk,  attoroey- 
at-law,  about  50  years  of  ap^e,  rather  of 
a  weak  and  lax  constitution  from  his 
youth,  was  seized  with  the  following 
singular  kind  of  fever.  The  medical 
gentlemen  he  at  different  times  con- 
sulted were  at  a  loss  to  know  what 
name  or  character  to  distinguish  it  by. 
It  has  returned  many  times  since,  some- 
times twice  in  a  year,  attended  with  the 
same  sjrmptoms  and  circumstances ;  but 
not  to  so  great  a  degree  since  the  year 
1764  as  before.  It  has  been  generally 
observed  to  come  on  after  ohstructed 
perspiration.  Besides  the  common  fe- 
brile symptoms  upon  the  invasion  of 
this  disease,  his  skin  itched  universally, 
and  more  especially  at  the  joints ;  and 
the  itching  wss  succeeded  byanomberof 
little  red  spots,  with  a  slight  degree  of 
swelling.  Soon  aAer  this  bis  fingers 
became  yery  stiff,  hard,  and  painful  at 
their  ends,  and  at  the  roots  of  his  nails. 
In  twenty-four  hours,  or  thereabouts, 
the  cuticle  began  to  separate  from  the 
cutis,  and  in  ten  or  twelve  days  this  se- 
paration was  general  from  bead  to  foot, 
when  he  has  many  times  turned  the 
cuticle  off  from  the  wrists  to  the  fingers* 
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ooiiipl»tely»  like  g^lore^;  and  in 
ike  «WM  onoNicr  aho  to  the  ends  4if 
Ae  loei;  aftir  which  bis  natb  shoot 
ymdnnl^  fimn  their  roots,  at  fint  at- 
teaiMi  with  eaEquistte  pain,  which 
-•hales  as  the  separation  of  the  cuticle 
stdvanoes,  and  the  nails  are  generally 
thrown  off  bj  new  ones  in  about  six 
jnonths.  The  cuticle  rose  in  the  palms 
of  his  hands  and  the  soles  of  bis  feet 
like  Uistefs,  but  contained  no  fluid 
under  them;  and  when  it  came  off,  left 
the  subjacent  skin  very  sensible  for  a 
lewdayv. 

Sometimes  upon  catchin^cold  before  be 
has  been  quite  hee  from  leTerisb  symp- 
toms, be  has  bad  a  second  separation  of 
the  cuticle,  but  then  so  thin  as  to  ap- 
pear only  like  scurf;  thas  demonstrate 
lo^  the  quick  renewalof  this  psrt. 

This  i^entleman  was  attended  by  Mr. 
Swallow;  an  eminent  surg^eon  at  Wot- 
ton,  wbo  has  now  one  of  those  glores  in 
hb  possession.— I  am,  sir, 

Yoor  obedient  servant, 
TuoDosius  Caylby  Hutchinson. 

October  17, 1888. 

[We  deified  inserting  this  with  the 
intention  of  givii^g  ^^  engraving  of  the 
"  glove."  The  artist,  however,  has 
found  it  impossible  to  give  any  satisfac- 
tory representation  of  it. — £d.  Gaz.] 
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**  L'Aotcor  8C  tut  A  Allongcr  c«  qae  1«  lectear  ie 
tue  k  sbrdger.**— D*Albmbsst. 


Urinary  Diseases  and  their  Treatment, 
By  KoBERT  Willis,  M.D.  Licen- 
tiate of  the  Royal  College  of  Physi- 
cians, Physician  to  the  Royal  Infir- 
mary for  Children,  &c.  &o. 

Wb  have  perused  this  work  with  the 
gratification  which  attends  the  con- 
sciousness of  acquiring  information; 
and  have  only  been  prevented  by  press 
of  other  matter  from  oringing  it  sooner 
under  the  notice  of  our  readers. 

Between  the  medical  history  of  ari- 
sary  diseases,  by  Dr.  Prout,  and  their 
surgical  history,  by  Sir  Benjamin  Bro- 
die,  we  scarcely  thought  that  there  was 
room  for  a  work  of  so  much  interest  as 
the  one  before  us.  Dr.  Willis  has  con- 
trived to  g^ve  a  very  comprehensive 
view  of  tbe  functional  derangements  of 


the  orinary  organs,  and  an  aoeount  of 
the  most  formidable  and  importsnt  oon* 
sequences  to  which  they  give  rise-** 
namely,  calculus. 

•  The  work  opens  with  a  very  interest* 
ing  introduction  on  the  physiology  of 
the  kidney,  in  which  its  instrumentality 
in  purging  the  svtem  of  nitrogen  is 
fully  set  forth.  The  food  of  animals,  it 
is  remarked,  passes  through  the  action 
of  the  longs  and  kidneys  into  oathonie 
■Old  4nd  inea,  and  the  vei^r  interesting 
es^erimeirtsofM.  Chepat  aro  addooed 
in  illustration.  According  tohis  observa- 
tions, each  ounce  of  larinaeeous  food  re- 
gularly afforded  9*9  gfrains  of  solid  uri- 
nous excrement,  each  ounce  of  albu- 
minous food  i  3*6  -grains,  and  each  ounce 
of  albuminous  food  17'3  grains,  from 
which  it  appears  that  the  quantity  of 
azote  in  our  food  is  a  chief  element  in 
determining  the  amount  of  solid  ex- 
crement in  the  urine ;  not  less  than  ten- 
elevenths  of  all  the  azote  introduced  as 
food  being  thrown  off  by  the  kidneys. 

It  is  now  a  well-known  fact,  for 
which  we  were  in  the  first  instance  in- 
debted to  MM.  Prevoat  and  J>maum, 
that  urea  exists  in  the  Mood,  and  it  ia 
conjectured,  iirom  the  oomposition  of  the 
deposits  which  take  place  in  the  jointa 
of  goaty  versoBs,  that  uric  acid  may 
likewise  dfo  so.  But  Dr.  Willis  u 
anxious  to  guard  against  carrying  the 
idea  too  far^  of  glands  acting  simply  as 
mere  oi]gans  of  separation.  The  effect 
of  injuries  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  on 
the  urinary  secretion,  shews  clearly  the 
agency  or  the  nervous  sj^stem  in  ena- 
bling the  kidneys  to  eliminate  their  pe- 
culiar products.  The  average  density 
of  the  urine  has  been  variously  esti- 
mated. Prout  qakes  it  1*010  to  1-015; 
Willis  thinks  1*015  a  fair  average,  or, 
including  children,  1*012.  The  greatest 
density  Sie  latter  ever  saw  was  1*033. 
A  succinct  and  clear  digest  follows,  of 
all  that  is  known  regarding  the  chemical 
composition  of  the  urine ;  to  which,  of 
course,  we  can  do  no  more  than  refer.  • 

Proceeding  to  the  diseases,  we  find 
them  divided  into— 1,  Those  which 
consist  of  functional  derangements  of 
the  kidneys,  and  their  immediate  con- 
sequences ;  and  2,  Those  which  depend 
upon  functional  derangements  of  the 
organs  which  excrete  the  urine. 

in  the  first  of  these  divisions  we  find 
several  chapters  devoted  to  various  dis- 
eased conciitions,  and  these  we  shall 
briefly  notice  seriatim. 
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Chip.  I.  relates  to  inoi1)id  states  im 
which  the  secretiDfr  faculty  of  the  kid- 
Beys  is  exalted,  and  the  meDBtruum  and 
readilj  soluble  principles  of  bealtfaj 
urine  occur  in  altered  absolute  or  rela- 
tive proportions. 

The  first  section  of  this  chapter  de- 
scribes, ond^  the  name  of  Hydraria, 
those  cases  in  which  the  discnarj^ne  of 
urine  is  charaoteriaed  bj  a  deficiency  of 
solid  matter. 

Considering  the  kidneys  aa  one  of  the 
means  by  which  superabundant  fluids  are 
discharged,  we  find  their  secretion  gene* 
rally  increased  in  proportion  to  the  quan- 
tity taken  into  the  system.  Here  the  kid- 
ney is  acted  upon  by  the  supplies  from 
without ;  but  in  other  cases  toe  kidney 
takes  the  lead,  abd  the  system  follows, 
demanding  supplies  to  furnish  these 
glands  with  materials  to  act  upon. 
Some  interesting  details  are  here  given 
by  Dr.  Willis,  which  we  subjoin:— 

**  Sometimes,  however,  we  meet  with 
instances  of  diuresis  in  which  an  in- 
creased disposition  to  secrete  on  the 
part  of  the  kidney  has  the  lead,  as  it 
were,  in  the  phenomenon— in  which  the 
kidney  is  not  at  work  to  drain  the  sys- 
tem, but  the  system  is  at  work  to  supply 
the  kidney.  This  state  of  things  was 
observed  and  remarked  upon  verj^  long 
•go,  and  it  is  to  be  found  described  in 
books  under  several  names,  such  aa 
Dmrvm,  Diahttes  nuipidtu,  Po/yvrmt, 
nnd  Polydipiia^  from  the  thirst  that 
attends  it,  occ.  Amonf  the  many  re- 
markable histories  of  this  malady  which 
•I  have  met  with  in  the  course  of  my 
reading,  is  that  of  a  small  artisan,  a^ed 
^fty-five,  who  came  into  the  H6tel-Dieo 
of  Paris  to  be  treated  for  a  bruise  of  bis 
knee,  from  which  he  speedily  recovered. 
The  uncommon  thirst  of  this  man,  and 
the  incessant  calls  he  had  to  make  water, 
attracted  attention,  and  it  was  found 
that  from  the  age  of  five  years  he  had 
had  a  constant  thirst  upon  him,  and 
iieen  affected  with  a  diuresis  commen- 
surate with  his  thirst.  From  the  age  of 
sixteen  he  had  not  drunk  less  on  an 
average  than  two  bucketfnls  of  water 
daily.  During  tlie  ten  days  he  re- 
mained in  the  fiotel-Dieu,  heeonsnuMd 
on  an  averacpe  thh'ty-tbrae  popnds  of 
Water  every  day,  often  swallowing  two 
litres  ^above  two  quarts)  at  a  draught.; 
his  solid  food  was  about  <me  pound  and 
•three-quarters,  an9  fca  seems  also  to 
have  bad  a  little  wise.  His  eraeuations 
daily  were  about  thirty-four  pounds  of 


urine,  and,  at  the  most,  one  poaud  of 
fnces.  Yet  this  man  looked  ana  seemed 
well ;  be  possessed  the  ordinary  strength 
of  a  little  man  of  fifty-five;  he  was  the 
father  of  several  children,  and  sufiered 
no  inconvenience  save  from  the  nece^ 
sity  of  drinking,  and  voiding  his  urine 
so  frequently.  The  urine  scarcely  ex- 
ceeded pure  water  in  specific  gravity. 
Reduced  by  evaporation  and  having 
yeast  added,  it  ^ave  no  sign  of  fermen- 
tation. The  urine  was  certainly  quite 
healthy,  only  very  much  diluted.  Se- 
veral interestiufir  cases  of  the  same  kind 
were  collected  oy  Dr.  S.  F.  Simmons. 
A  woman,  aged  40,  and  the  mother  of 
many  children,  had  suffered  from  con- 
tinual thint  and  the  discbarge  of  a  pro- 
fusion of  fetid  urine  siuce  the  time  she 
was  a  child.  Compelled  to  quit  her  fa* 
ther's  house  on  account  of  the  quar- 
relling to  which  her  large  consumption 
of  water  gave  rise,  she  came  to  Paris 
and  entered  into  service.  Hero  the  in* 
crossed  quantity  of  water  that  was  used 
in  the  family  attracted  attention,  and  it 
was  found  that  the  servant  girl  was  in 
the  habit  of  drinking  two  or  three  pail- 
fuls  of  the  pure  element  every  day.  A 
shoemaker  having  paid  his  addresses  to 
her,  she  contrived  to  conceal  her  infir- 
mity from  him  till  afler  the  marriage, 
when  of  course  he  discovered  the  real 
worth  of  his  bargain,  and  found  that 
all  his  earnings  were  not  sufficient,  in 
the  depth  of  winter,  to  buy  his  wife 
water,  so  that  he  had  to  collect  and  melt 
snow  and  ice  from  the  house-tops  for 
her  use.  This  woman  enjoyed  very 
good  general  health.  Dr.  Desgranges 
has  given  several  cases  of  the  same 
kind.  One  man  at  the  a^e  of  thirtjr- 
two  had  been  afiTected  with  diuresis 
and  thirst  from  the  age  of  four 
years,  and  ba'd  at  one  time  been 
in  the  habit  of  drinking  eighteen 
bottles  of  water  daily.  Another  Toong 
man,  until  he  had  a  pleurisy  at  the  ag^ 
of  eighteen  or  nineteen,  had  been  the 
subject  of  a  similar  infirmity;  but  a 
blister  applied  to  the  chest  for  the  in^ 
flammation  having  continued  to  suppiih- 
rate  for  the  space  of  twenty -five  days, 
-he  had  found  himself  cured  of  his  ex- 
traordinary thirst  and  diuresis.  The 
4Uime/writer  quotes  a  case  from  an  AmcH* 
rican  journal,  in  which  a  youn^  man 
aged  twenty*  stout,  active,  and  lu  the 
enjoyment  of  good  health,  was  in  the 
habit  of  eonsoming  six  gallons, or  forty- 
eight  pints,  of  water,  and  passing  a 
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QommeBiimte  qmnliij  of  oriBe  evarj 

In  hysteria  the  occurrence  of  laripe 
ouantities  of  urine  is  known  to  all*  Dp* 
Willis  thinks  the  secretion  is  bu^  little 
altered,  as  to  the  (|uantity  or  relative 
proportion'  of  its  ingredients,  though 
the  waterj  menstruum  is  verr  much  in- 
creased. He  has  thought  the  chloride 
of  sodium^perhaps,  more  abundant  than 
in  perfectly  healthy  urine.  The  diuresis 
vhieh  the  more  auFsnced  in  life  some- 
times labour  under^seems  to  be  essentially 
the  same  in  character. 

In  the  treatment  of  this  form  of  dis* 
ease,  or  hydruresis,  the  diet  must  be 
particularly  attended  to,  especially  as 
regards  restrict ing  the  quantity  of  fluid 
aa  much  as  possible.  While  the  demand 
vpon  the  kidney  is  thus  diminished,  the 
action  of  the  skin  must  be  augmented 
as  much  as  possible  by  warm  baths  and 
the  diligent  use  of  the  fleah-brosh ;  the 
bo  web  to  be  regulated  by  mild  purga«> 
tires,  avoiding  mercury.  Hyoscyamus 
and  opium  are  also  ef  use»  as  are  tonice, 
particularly  the  bitters,  and  iron. 

This  brings  us  to  the  anasoturta, 
wherein  we  have  a  deficiency  of  urea; 
aot  a  merely  relative,  but  an  absolute 
deficiency.  Under  this  head,  in  Dr. 
Willis's  opinion,  come  almost  all  the 
cases  which  have  been  cured  under  the 
onmcj  of  diabetes.  The  usual  charae* 
ters  are  aa  follow :— > 

The  urine  is  abundant,  limpid,  straws 
eehHued  or  colourless,  and  with  a  yrtrj 
afight  faint  smell.  At  first  it  is  neutral 
or  slightly  acid,  but  soon  becomes  am- 
Bumittcal,  with  a  *'  fine  creamy"  pellicle^ 
fcnsisting  of  the  ammoniaco-magnesiaa 
pliosphate.  According  to  oar  author* 
this  form  of  disease  is  not  unfreqnent 
among  the  children  of  the  poor. 

*'I  have  at  this  moment,"  says  he, 
''Ifaree  children  under  mvcare  at  the 
Boyal  Infirmary  for  Children,  affected 
witn  nrinaiy  diseasea,  two  of  whom  pre^ 
sent  ih»  form  of  malady  to  whicn  I 
have  ventured  to  apply  the  title  c^  ana* 
spgturia.  The  one  of  these  children  is  a 
hoy  three  yeans  and  a  half  old,  and  has 
been  weakly  from  his  hirihb  His  ex# 
tremilies  are  emaciated^  hot  he  has  a 
large,  soft,  protuberant  beV^*    fie  is 

S*rklesi,ana  disinclined  to  move  and 
r  abont  Hft  appetite  is  vmaoiousi 
aadhisthintincfnsaat.  Theponrliitis 
lellow  will  drink  nearly  a  pint  of  water 
at  a  time  if  allowed,  and  is  not  satisfied 


with  less  than  about  foor  pints  in  the 
course  of  the  day  and  night  He  makes  . 
water  in  considerably  greater  quantity  { 
which  was  to  have  been  expected  ;  for 
he  has  a  constant  craving  for  f<»od» 
and  cries  until  he  is  indulged  with 
every  thing  he  sees^meat,  bread,  pota- 
toes, cabbage,  and  raw  lettuce.  The 
bowels  are  constipated,  and  the^  feces 
present  pieces  of  undigested  aliment^ 
particularly  potatoe,  carrot,  6ce.  *Thc 
urine  first  brought  to  me  by  the  mother 
was  so  Iree  from  every  one  of  the  sen* 
sible  properties  of  urine,  that  I  insisted 
it  must  be  the  rinsing  of  the  bottle,  rev 
turned  into  it  by  mistake;  but  T  soon 
satisfied  myself  tLat  I  had  the  veritable 
urine  of  the  child,  by  getting  him  to  make 
water  before  me.  This  urine  did  not 
differ  in  appearance  from  common  water  | 
it  was  Quite  limpid,  absolutely  colour- 
less, all  out  free  /rom  odour,  and  neutral 
when  passed.  It  became  in  the  slights 
est  degree  opalescent  or  milky  after 
atanding  ten  or  twelve  hours.  In  spe* 
cific  gravity  it  corresponded  as  nearly 
as  possible  with  distilled  water  i  at 
first  I  even  thought  it  lighter,  but 
thu  was  from  trying  it  with  a  new 
hydrometer,  the  scale  of  which  1  imme* 
diately  discovered  to  be  set  about  a  de^ 
gree  too  low.  Brought  to  the  boiling 
point  it  let  fall  no  precipitate*  a  lew 
nubbles,  of  air  (probably  carbonic  acid 
gaa)  being  disengaged.  No  effect  fulr 
lowed  tbe  addition  of  a  solution  of 
oxalic  acid.  Caustic  potash  caused  the 
subsidence  of  a  few  floceulli  1000  grains 
evaporated  slowly  left  but  a  fraction  of 
a  grain  of  residue,  which  appeared  to 
consist  entirely  of  mucus,  litbate  of  am* 
monia,  and  the  phosphatic  salts;  bat  it 
must  also  have  eontamed  a  small  quan^ 
tity  of  urea  and  colouring  matter ;  for 
the  urine  kept  two  days  in  a  temperature 
of  about  eoy  Fahrenheit,  became  w^ 
faintly  ammoniacal.  The  quantity  of 
residue  I  had  to  deal  with  was  too  small 
to  enable  me  to  speak  wiih  graater 
detaU." 

Numerous. cases  which  have  been  re* 
owded  in  variouspuhlicatioas,  are  ra* 
finrred  bv  Dr.  Willis  to  this  headf 
among  others*  he  particularly  alludes  to 
the  papem  of  Mr.  Macgregor  and  Mr* 
Snowden,  in  this  jonnial*  and  also  to 
the  walnable  observations  of  D&  Graves. 
The  disease  is  iadioative  of  deeply-* 
seated  ecostitulicnal  distntbanoe,  and 
wofltalwajs.hs  viaiMd  with  apprahen* 
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sion;  and  even  of  those  apparently 
cared,  the  amendment  is  occaaionallj 
but  temporary.  The  flfKat  objects  to  l>e 
bad  in  view  in  conducting  the  treat- 
ment, are  to  restore  the  functions  of  the 
stomach,  bowels^  and  skin,  and  to  dimi- 
nish the  excitement  of  the  kidneys. 
The  medicines  bj^  wbiak^dbia  is  to  ha 
attemptad  "  ^        "*  * 


r,  siiKbd^  aadnlatodl  with 
I  or  Bitrie  acid,  is  recommended  ; 
to  be  taken,  however,  in  qnantity  not 
greater  than  is  indispensable  for  the  al- 
leviation of  the  thirst,  which^  always 
iirfl[ent  in  such  cases. 

Theazoturia,  wherein  we  have  a 
superabundance  of  lirea,  comes  next. 
High  living  and  a  free  action  of  the 
skin  will  at  any  time  increase  the  pro- 

Eortion  of  saline  ingredients  in  the  unne ; 
ut  in  some  cases  this,  as  regards  the 
proportion  of  urea,  is  habitual,  and  forms 
one  of  the  modifications  of  urinary  dis- 
ease described  as  diabetes.  The  spe- 
cific gravity  of  such  urine  is  generally 
high  (between  1.018  and  1.036),  but  not 
invariably  so ;  Mr.  Rees  having,  in  the 
19th  volume  of  this  journal,  detailed  a 
case  in  which  it  was  so  low  as  1*006. 
In  this  form  of  the  disease,  the  calls 
to  void  the  urine  are  not  only  very 
freouent  but  extremely  uivent,  owing 
to  tne  ^at  irritability  of  ue  bladder. 
The  disease  is  chiefly  met  with  among 
those  who  have  formerlv  lived  freely, 
and  have  been  originalljr  of  nervous 
temperament  There  is  thirst,  gnawing 
at  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  and  a  peculiar 
hollow-eyed  anxiety  of  expression. 
Children  are  frequently  subject  to  this 
form  of  the  disease ;  a  circumstance  to 
which  Dr.  Yenables  some  years  ago 
directed  attention.  This  form  of  dts- 
ease  has  been  observed  to  altomato 
with,  and  to  be  the  precursor  of,  the 
worst  forms  of  diabetes,  with  saccharine 
urine.  Still  the  disease  is  to  be  regarded, 
if  taken  in  time,  as  frequently  amenable 
to  remedial  means;  the  function  of  the 
kidney  being  as  yet  "not  so  much 
uUertd,  and  simply  inereoiedJ*  Gene- 
ral as  well  as  local  bleeding  are  fre* 
quently  requisite;  cupping  on  the  loins, 
wid  blisters,  followed  by  tonics  and  cha- 
lybeates,  opiates,  and  regulated  diet. 

This  chapter  concludes  with  some 
short  directions  relating  to  the  modes  of 
examining  the  urinie,  and  with  them  we 
shall  also  terminate  our  present  notice^ 


meaning  to  resome  the  subject  in  an 
early  number. 

"The physical  and  chemical  investi- 
gation or  the  varieties  of  morbid  union 
comprised  in  this  chapter,  is  to  be  under- 
taken on  the  same  principles.  The 
avpeanMa,  aegwe  of  trmia* 
WMsasiliaB  to  danaBBl.  admir 
tohennird,  The  aaeaiSe  gm- 
v^y  ii  then  to  be  >Mertained»  a  pieoe  of 
knowledge  easily  procured  by  means  of 
an  instrument,— hydrometer  or  urino- 
meter,  sold  in  the  shops  for  the  purpose* 
A  given  quantity  of  the  urine,  say  1000 
grains,  is  then  to  he  slowly  evaporated » 
at  a  temperatare  not  exceeding  100  or 
200  degrees  of  Fahrenheit,  till  it  ceases 
to  lose  weight  The  quantity  of  extract 
beinj^  ascertained  by  weight,  the  pro- 
portion of  the  solid  matter  to  the  water 
will  become  exactly  known.  The  ex- 
tract is  next  to  be  digested  With  strong 
boiliufl^  alcohol  (sp.  gr.  '833,)  which 
will  take  up  the  urea  and  salts  (the  lac- 
tates) which  are  soluble  in  alcohol. 
What  is  dissolved  is  to  be  poured  off; 
what  remains  is  to  be  washed  once  or 
twice  with  a  little  fresh  boiling  alcohol, 
which  is  to  be  added  to  the  first.  The 
alcoholic  solution  is  then  to  be  reduced 
bv  slow  evaporation  to  the  consistence 
or  extract,  or  till  it  ceases  to  lose  weight, 
and  ita  quantity  ascertained.  The 
saline  mass  which  was  insoluble  in  al- 
cohol, is  to  be  treated  with  distilled 
water  at  00  degrees  Fahrenheit,  two  or 
three  times,  and  the  difl*erent  solutions 
being  added  togfetber  and  evaporated  to 
dryness,  the  ouantity  of  saline  ingre^ 
diente,— the  soluble  chlorides,  and  alka« 
line  phosphates  and  sulphates,  wiU  be 
discovered.  The  insoluble  matters^ 
consisting  principally  of  the  earthy 
phosphates  whioh  remain  on  the  filter, 
Dcing  dried,  are  to  be  weip^hed.  Thev 
are  afterwards  to  be  digested  with 
caustic  potash ; '  and  bein^  dried  and 
weighed  a^in,  the  quantity  of  macos 
or  other  animal  matter  will  k»e  estimated 
by  the  loss  of  weifjfht,  if  any,  which  is 
sustained.  This  is  as  much  as  is  re- 
(|uired  for  medical  porpMOses.  For  every 
information  requisite  in  conducting  a 
more  minute  analysis  of  the  urinC)  I 
beg  to  refer  to  the  excellent  treatise  of 
Mr.  G.  Rees,  entitled,  *  On  the  Analysis 
of  the  Blood  and  UrinI  in  Health  vtiA 
Disease.'   8vo.  London,  1836." 
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VB.  COWRATB  ON  THB  BATHS  OF  VRAN- 
ZEM8BAD. 

Ueher  die  neuen  Bade^Anstalten  zu 
Pranzetubady  wnd  die  hier  erst  erfun^ 
dene  verheeserte  Methode^  kohlen- 
taure  Eisenw'duer  auf  Flaschen  zu 
fuUen  und  zu  vereenden.  Von  M.  D. 
Con  rath,  Bnranenarzte.  (Zum  Vor- 
tbeiltt     des    FranzeDsbader    Armen- 


On  the  new  Bathing  Establishments  at 
Franzensbad,  and  the  new  and  tm- 
proved  Method  first  discovered  there 
of  bottling  and  exporting  carbonated 
Chalybeate  Waters,  By  M.  D.  Con* 
RATH,  Phjsician  at  that  Wateriiif^- 
place.  For  the  benefit  of  the  Fran- 
zeiisbad  Poor-house.    8vo.  pp.  00. 

J'ranzensbad  18  sitaated  near  Efj^er,  in 
Bohemia,  and  is  celebrated  for  its  mine- 
Til  springs,  which  are  used  both  for 
iMlhing  and  drinking;.  There  aie  four 
springs,  all  of  which  are  nearljr  of  the 
same  temperature,  or  about  53^  of  Fah- 
renheit; they  contain  a  quantity  of 
solid  matter  yarjing  from  26  to  33 
gfains  in  the  pound,  consisting  chiefly 
of  sulphate  of  soda,  curbonate  of  soda, 
muriate  of  soda,  and  carbonate  of  lime, 
with  a  little  carbonate  of  iron,  besides  a 
considerable  quantity  of  free  carbonic 
9AtA  gas.  Aecordinfi[  to  Dr.  Conrath, 
these  baths  are  inaicated  in  general 
debility  after  violent  uterine  h«moiw 
rliage;  weakness  and  impotence  from 
aszoal  eicesscs;  the  debility  following 
leverish  and  chronic  diseases,  or  the 
too  protracted  use  of  mercury ;  diseases 
of  the  uterine  system  proceeding  from 
simple  debility;  general  cachexia  and 
dyscrasia,  shewing  Itself  in  the  form  of 
atonic  gout,  chronic  rheumatism,  obsti- 
nate ulcers,  scrofula,  and  rickets;  in 
dyspepsia,  disordered  secretion  of  bile, 
tttgrain,  hemorrhoids,  and  hypochon- 
dria,  when  they  arise  from  mere  weak- 
aess;  chronic  diseaseiB  of  the  nerves  pro- 
ceeding (rom  debility ;  and  lastly,  as  a 
preparatory  course  to  stroncrer  and  more 
heating  chalybeates,  as  well  as  an  afUr 
eenrse  when  resolvent  and  weakening 
waters  have  been  previously  used.  lie 
does  not  mention  the  temperature  at 
which  they  are  generally  employed,  but 
ppves  the  case  of  a  young  lady  who 
used  them  with  fipreat  ad?antage,  and 
could  never  bear  toe  temperature  higher 
than  86^  of  Fahrenheit,  and  at  last  took 
Ihe  baths  aX  17"*,    Dr.  Granrille  says 


the  baths  are  seldom  colder  than  90^, 
and  never  warmer  than  96^-— (The 
Spas  of  Germany,  2nd  edit  p«  303.) 

The  baths  are  contraindicated,  sa^rs 
Dr.  Conrath,  in  all  kinds  of  fever,  in 
inflainmatory  habits,  and  when  the  pa* 
tient  is  disposed  to  active  bsemorrha^, 
or  to  apof)lexy  {  in  congh  attended  with 
hemoptysis;  in  tnbereular  phthisis,  in- 
temal  suppuration  of  any  organ,  and 
induration  or  scirrhtts  of  the  viscera  ; 
the  venereal  disease  in  its  various  forms; 
and  congestions  in  the  chest  or  head. 
Children,  pregnant  women,  and  the 
aged,  should  not  use  these  baths  wkhovt 
medical  advice. 

We  pass  over  the  accomrt  of  the  nnd- 
baths,  and  the  gas-baths,  both  of  them 
most  powesib}  agvnl*  in  the  cure  of 
disease,  as  the  reader  will  find  them 
iMj  described  in  Dr.  Granville's  work. 
He  mentions  the  case  of  a  little  girl 
who  had  long  been  afflicted  with  ma- 
lignant scrofulous  ulcers  in  both  legs, 
and  in  whom,  after  eight  gas-baths,  all 
the  ulcers,  except  one,  were  healed,  and 
that  one  was  in  a  fair  way  of  following 
the  others.— (The  Spas  of  Germany, 
2nd  edit.  p.  306.) 

Dr.  Conrath  gives  an  account  of  the 
method  of  bottling  the  Franzensbad 
water  for  exportation  pursued  by  Mr. 
Hecht ;  from  which  it  appears  that  it  is 
the  joint  offspring  of  a  hint  g^ven  by 
Berzelius  when  he  visited  the  place  in 
1822,  of  a  method  described  hy^  our 
countryman,  John  Masterman,  which  is 
to  be  found  in  Dingler^s  Polytechnic 
Journal,  and  of  Mr.  Hecht's  own  on- 
wearied  labours.  The  upshot  of  it  is, 
that  the  atmospheric  air  is  excluded, 
during  the  corking  of  the  bottles,  a 
gasometer  filled  wiUi  carbonic  acid  gas 
being  so  cleverly  connected  with  the 
machine,  that  the  vacant  snace  requisite 
for  the  reception  of  the  coric  is  instantly 
filled  with  carbonic  acid  gas.  By  this 
means  the  water  can  be  preserved  with- 
out decomposition,  while  other  ohalv- 
beate  springs  bottled  after  the  old 
fashion  deposit  the  greater  part  of  their 
iron ;  so  that,  as  our  author  pleasantly 
observes,  iron-fearing  patients  and  phy- 
sicians need  not  hitherto  have  been  so 
frightened  at  exported  chalybeate 
waters. 

On  the  whole,  there  is  a  strong  body 
of  evidence  in  favour  of  the  healing 
powers  of  Franzensbad.  At  present  it 
IS   certainly   not  a   very   fashionable 
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waterii)^.p]ai!e,  but  Uiii  to  miiiij'wiU 
'he  ft  raeommendftUen.  Tb«  dr^opini^ 
and  disheartened  inTalid^worn  oiu  witb 
hardships  or  pleasure,  may  get  well  at 
Franzensbad,  without  the  constant. in- 
spection of  his  friends  from  Piccadilly 
^d  Cheapaide.  Such,  at  least,  is  the 
pase  at  this  oar  present  writing' ;  perbafis 
some  few  yesrs  hence  it  may  be  requi* 
site  for  the  shy  and  retiring*  patient  to 
take  refuge  at  the  healing  waters  of 
Greece  or  JPortugal. 


MEDICAL  GAZETTE. 

Saturday,  November  24,  1838. 


**  Llc«t  omnibus,  licet  etiam  nilbl,  dlgnluten 
AriU  Medici  tocrlt  poU«Ut  modo  venlendl  U 
^nMicon  alt,  dicendi  perlcolmn  oon  recaao.** 

Cir  BKO* 


TESTIMONIALS  AND    CERTIFI- 

GATES. 
We  intend'  to  offer  a  few  obserFations 
on  three  kinds  of  certificates  and  testt- 
tnonials  commonly  given  by  medical 
practitioners.  The  first  are  those  which 
are  bestowed  upon  the  candidates  for 
▼acant  oflSees  at  hospitals  and  dispen- 
saries. Of  these  it  may  perhaps  be  said 
tibat  they  sometimes  err  a  little  on  the 
side  of  good-nature ;  but,  after  all,  this 
defect  is  not  of  much  importance.  It 
rarely,  if  ever,  happens  that  the  scale 
is  turned  at  elections  by  written  tes- 
timonials ;  though  if  the  eminent 
practitioners  who  g^re  them  should 
also  add  the  weight  of  their  private 
influence,  an  unexperienced  observer 
might  attribute  those  happy  efifects  to 
written  documents  which  are  really  due 
to  a  few  spoken  words.  ''We  must 
bring  in  Tims,"  said  by  the  proper  man 
at  the  proper  season,  will  do  more  than 
a  quire  of  pen-and-ink  certificates. 
Their  worlhlessness  is  known  and  ap- 
preciated. 

We  once,  however,  heard  of  a  Toter 
tvhose  fiiTour  was  to  be  secured  by  writ- 
ten documents.    Some  years  ago  we 


were  kicking  over  the  list  of  governors 
of  a  dispensary  (in  expectation  of  a 
apeedy  Vacancy),  with  the  aid  of  a  fWend 
eminently  skilled  in  medical  elections, 
and  possessing  an  almost  faultless 
knowledge  of  the  method  of  reaching 
each  Tote  at  that  institution.  We  went 
through  the  catalogue  name  by  name. 
"  Do  you  know  Dr.  A.  r  "  Yes.^  "  Well, 
then,besideshis  own  vote,he  will  get  you 
this  man  and  this/'  ''If  you  can  se- 
cure Vafer,  you  are  sure  of  Simplicios, 
his  son-in-law."  "  In  the  Saffron  Hill 
district,  you  will  find  Surgeon  T.'s 
name  act  like  a  charm,  and  draw  shoals 
of  voters  into  your  net."  At  last  we 
came  to  a  Mr.  P.  "  Ay,  this  man," 
said  our  infallible  friend,  "  goes  by  the 
testimonials!''  One,  and  one  alone, 
was  faithful  to  the  spell—the  single 
slave  of  the  lamp  among  the  governors 
of  the  Sun  Street  Dispensary ! 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  we  have 
little  or  nothing  to  say  against  this  class 
of  testimonials.  The  only  regret  thej 
cause  us  is,  that  the  host  of  candidates 
who  obtain  the  warmest  testimonials 
with  the  greatest  facility,  and  generally 
with  the  most  justice,  form  but  too 
strong  an  argument  in  favour  of  our  old 
position,  that  the  profession  is  lamenta* 
bly  overstocked;  nay  more,  that  it  is 
overpeopled  with  candidates  for  em* 
ployment,  who,  if  we  may  use  such  a 
phrase,  are  not  only  legally  but  medi- 
cally qualified. 

Every  hospital,  and  we  believe  we 
may  add  werj  dispensary  in  LondoQ* 
besides  its  staiOT  of  medical  officersi  has 
an  ample  list  of  sapemumerariea  eager 
to  occupy  their  places— to  step  into  re* 
tired  men's  shoes !  Of  these  not  one  in 
five  can  have  bia  hopea  fulfilled.  Caa 
any  thing  be  more  melancholy  than  to 
see  the  crowd  of  expectants,  most  of 
them  admirably  qualified  to  fiU  tbf 
posts  which  they  can  never  .obtaiB« 
linger  on  in  fmitless  attendance,  whila 
their  hair  grows  grey,  and  their  spirits 
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fail  beneath  the  stroke  of  disappoint- 
meutr 

Perhaps  some  of  them  maj  he 
more  fortnnatey  and  may  be  blessed 
with  the  place  of  assistant  surgeon  or 
physician  at  the  age  of  40  ;  so  that  by 
the  time  he  is  50  he  may  hope  to  be  con- 
sidered a  rising  young  man.  Dr. 
Caspar  has  g^ven  Farioas  causes  for  the 
shortness  of  life  in  the  medical  profes- 
sion«  but  we  do  not  recollect  that  he  has 
mentioned  the  hope  deferred,  which 
makes  the  heart  sick. 

Mr.  Lawrence,  indeed,  acts  the  part 
of  Job's  comforter  on  this  point,  for  he 
tells  us,  in  his  Hunterian  Oration,  that 
''  it  has  been  a  trite,  but,  I  believe,  most 
unfounded  complaint,  that  genius  is 
neglected,  and  that  men  of  talent  and 
information  are  precluded  from  opportu- 
nities  of  exertion  and  display  by  fa- 
vouritism, monopoly,  or  other  obstacles. 
Within  my  own  experience,  the  diffi- 
culty has  always  been  to  find  talent  for 
the  place,  not  opportunity  for  the  talent. 
This,  indeed,  is  natural;  genius  being 
rare,  while  fit  occasions  for  its  exercise 
iare  of  constant  occurrence." 
'  Now  this  is  true  or  the  reverse,  ac- 
cording to  the  height  at  which  we  pitch 
our  standard  of  talents  and  acquire- 
ments. Suppose,  for  instance,  that  when 
a  vacancy  occurs  at  a  London  hospital, 
we  require  the  person  who  is  to  fill  it, 
not  only  to  possess  a  sound  and  practi*i 
cal  knowledge  of  his  profession,  but  to 
be  perfectly  skilled  in  all  the  subjects 
set  forth  in  the  manifesto  of  the  new 
University'  which  we  have  lately 
brought  under  the '  notice  of  our 
readers :  why,  we  might  search  Lon- 
don through  and  not  find  a  candi- 
date, nor  half  a  one.  So  fhat  the  diffi- 
bolty  would  be,  as  Mr.  Lawrence  sup- 
poses^  (0  find  [ideal]  talent  for  the  [ac- 
tqaFj  place,  not  opportunity  for  the 
ftdeal]  talent:  or^  if  we  were  to  be 
iiom^hat' less  exig'ednt^  aiid  frankly 
eonfbM  that  we  would  put  up  with  a 
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Hunter  or  a  Baillie,  we  might  still  be 
disappointed ;  tendon,  and  even  several 
of  the  surrounding  counties,  might  be 
ransacked  in  varn. 

But  if  we  descend  a  dozen  steps 
lower,  and  content  ourselves  with  men 
perfectly  qualified  to  discharge  th\B 
duties  of  hospital  physicians  or  suN 
geons  with  credit  to  themselves  and  ad« 
vantage  to  the  public,  and  also  capa^ 
hie  of  adding  their  mite  to  the  stock  of 
professional  information — the  difliculty 
is  no  longer  to  find,  but  to  choose.  It 
is  a  hard  thing  to  reject  the  hungry  ap- 
plicants, and  tell  them,  with  the  stem 
air  of  a  Malthusian,  that  the  table  is 
full,  and  they  must  seek  places  else- 
where ;  yet  this  must  be  done,  and  is 
done  every  day. 

Hence  the  testimonials  we  have  been 
considering  bear  witness  by  their  abun- 
dance to  the  wants  and  miseries  of  the 
profession,  and  tell  of  superfluous  taient 
and  unrequited  industry. 

Certificates  of  the  second  kind  are 
those  which  testify  the  attendance  of 
pupils  on  Itcturos,  and  hospital  or  dis*- 
pensary  practice.  I f  testimonials  of  the 
first  kind  wero  comparatively  inert, 
these  are  positively  bad ;  for  scareely 
one  in  ten  can  be  termed  accurate.  If 
a  pupil  bears  three  lectures  out  of 
seventy,  can  he  be  said  to  have  attended 
the  course  ? — if  ten,  to  have  been  dili- 
gent? if  thirty,  to  have  been  exem- 
plary ?  The  faces  of  teacher  and  pupil 
aro  sometimes  mutually  unknown; 
and  it  is  recorded  thajt  a  pupil  in  a 
celebrated  school  once  asked  Professor 
Stamen  which  was  the  professor  of 
materia  medica,  and  being  informed 
that  it  was  the  very  person  of  whom  he 
inquired,  immediately  begged  to  have 
his  certificate  of  attendance ! 

As  for  hospital  instruction,  even  that 
is  not  followed  by  the  bulk  of  nominal 
students  as  it  ought  to  be.  Dr.  Lathaih 
in  one  of  his  clinical  lectures,  observes, 
that  the  majority  of  pupils  do  not  follow 
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4ip  a  sing-Ic  case  from  its  bc^inuin^  to 
its  termination,  throughout  Uie  whule  af 
ibeir  hospital  attendance.  But  in  this 
respect  we  are  happy  to  say  there  has 
0^  late  been  much  improvement. 
Still  .medical  education  will  not  be 
what  it  ought  until  these  tricks 
are  corrected,  and  certificates  more 
nearly  represent  facts.  Perhaps  we 
might  add,  that  medicine  will  not  be 
effectually  taught  till  medical  schools 
are  more  nearly  assimilated  to  classical 
and  mathematical  ones.  At  school,  or 
ibe  university,  Euclid  is  not  taught  by 
masters,  merely  dilating  on  the  merits 
And  explaining  the  difficulties  of  the 
Alexandrian  geometer,  but  by  the  pupil, 
>with  the  figure  before  him,  giving  the 
demonstration  from  his  memory,  and, 
.when  more  advanced,  supplying  the  de- 
jects of  the  latter  by  his  invention.  In 
iike  manner,  if  anatomy  were  really 
.taught, the  pupil  should  take  up  the  bone, 
or  the  dissected  limb,  and  demonstrate 
the  parts  to  his  instructor.  This  is  the 
.way  that  Baillie  seems  to  have  been 
.taught  by  Hunter;  though  it  is  said 
Xbat  the  pupil  was  obliged  to  pursue  a 
more  laborious  method,  and  demon- 
strate without  having  the  preparation 
before  him. 

At  a  real  school,  we  take  it  for 
.granted  that  some  method  would  be 
adopted,  if  not  of  compelling  the  at- 
tendance of  students^  at  least  of  noting 
the  absent,  refusing  certificates  to  the 
incorrigible  truant,  and  reserving  epi- 
thets of  praise  for  genuine  diligence. 

Till  tJiis  happy  era  arrives,  the  mock 
certificates  must  continue  to  be  one  of 
the  sorest  and  weakest  points  in  me- 
dical economy,  aod  though  familiar 
from  usage  to  professional  men,  scarcely 
to  be  mentioned  to  the  laity  without 
a  blush. 

But  if  we  object  to  these  certificates 
as  positively  bad,  what  shall  we  say  to 
thpse  which  are  superlatively  so — to  the 
testimonials  which  it  has  been   of  late 


the  fashion  to  give  to  quacks  and 
domi-quacks  in  all  their  varieties  ? 
.A  madhouse,  a  solution  of  copaiba,  two 
sorts  of  clyster-pipes,  certain  miraculous 
spectacles,  and  a  universal  ointment,  are 
among  the  sundries  which  we  have  seen 
violently  puffed  off,  with  the  appended 
testimony  of  medical  men— aye,  and 
distinguished  medical  men,  too.  It 
is  strange,  indeed,  to  see  some  of  the 
fii-st  names  in  .  our  profession  tacked 
to  quack  advertisements,  and  not  to  bear 
that  thej'  are  forged.  In  certain  in- 
stances the  letters  written  have  been 
garbled,  the  pill-  or  spectacle-monger 
leaving  out  some  of  the  most  essential 
words,  and  thereby  heightening  the 
praise  to  any  required  amount.  The 
men  of  salves  and  eye-glasses  may  have 
learned  this  art  from  book-makers,  who 
practise  it  with  great  ingenuity.  Thus 
let  us  suppose  that  a  reviewer  had  said, 
"  in  spite  of  numerous  errors,  Mr. 
Bolus's -treatise  on  capsicum  may  be 
made  useful  to  students  in  a  future  edi- 
tion," your  sharp-eyed  selector  picks  out 
the  three  words  which  we  have  put  in 
Italics,  and  prints  them  as  the  reviewer's 
opinion.  But  in  the  quackeries  we 
have  just  before  mentioned^  the  opporv 
tunity  of  garbling  ought  not  to  be  af- 
forded ;  no  letter  should  be  written  to  a 
professed  quack,  or  if  any  accident 
made  this  absolutely  necessary,  it 
should  not  contain  a  word  about  his 
nostrums.  A  Frenchman  once  wrote  a 
Riponse  kv  silence  de  M,  Vaugelas ; 
butfew  quacks  would  have  the  ingenuity 
to  make  a  puff  out  of  nothing.  As  for  the 
things  themselves,  the  unwearied  zeal 
with  which  they  are  advertised  is 
enough  to  make  any  reasonable  person 
doubt  their  tirtues.  '*  Do  not  cry  roast 
beef,"  says  an  old  saw;  to  which  we 
would  add  as  a  new  commentary,  "  You 
need  not."  Very  little  proclamation  of 
its  merits  will  suffice  for  a  really  good 
invention,  while  a  thousand  a  year  has 
sometimes  been  spent  to  keep  .up  the 
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bad  eminetice  of  a  nosinim.  The 
quack  medicine  sinks  into  oblivion  as 
soon  at  newspaper  aid  is  withdrawn^ 
while  a  nseful  discoverer 

"  VdUtat  vlTO,  per  ora  virAjn." . 

DEATH  OF   BROtJSSAIS. 

Professor  Brouasais  died  at  dne 
o'clock  on  Sondaj  momingf,  tbe  18th 
tnsUnt,  at  his  country-seat  of  Vitry. 
He  was  bofn  in  St.  Mak>es  in  1773.- 
Tbia  celebrated  reformer  had  acquired 
an  immense  celebrity,  and  bis  loss  is 
certainly  one  of  the  greatest  that  medi- 
cine has  suffered  for  some  time.  The 
author  of  the  examination  of  medical 
doctrines — tbe  founder  of  physiolo^al 
medicine— tbe  ardent  defender  oftnflam* 
mation  and  leeches'— bas,  by  tbe  power 
of  bis  systematical  genius,  by  tbe  energy 
of  bis  convictions,  by  tbe  vivacity  and 
even  violence  of  his  controversy,  snaken 
medical  theories  to  their  foundation. 
Daring  upwards  of  ten  vears  be  (the 
professor  of  the  Military  Hospital  ofVal 
de  Grace)  bad  to  maintain  the  most 
animated  discussions.  ~  He  at  first  found 
no  adversary  to  take  up  the  ^aunllet^ 
but  when  be  bad  founded  a  dissenting 
sect,  preached  tbe  most  redoubtable 
crusade  against  the  doctrines  of  the 
iKbool,  and  propagated  tbe  most  violent 
schism,  by  which  all  tbe  nowers  of  tbe 
indeftitigable  Atbleta  could  not  prevail 
against  tbe  force  of  the  faculty,  the  stre- 
nuous advocate  exhausted  all  his 
strength  in  combating  a  reaction  which 
be  could  not  overcome. 

Like  all  great  reformers  and  founders 
of  systems,  M.  Broussais  has  done  good 
and  evil.  Impartial  history  will  appor- 
tion tbe  share  of  each;  but  from  this 
day  we  may  safely  enrol  the  name  of 
Broussais  among  the  glories  of  France* 
•^Times,  from  French  Paper, 

A  subscription  bas  been  opened  in 
l^aris,  for  the  purpose  of  erectiog  a 
monument  to  tbe  deceased. 


REPORT  ON  WEATHER  AND  DIS- 
EASE AT  HAMBURGH,  in  1837. 


Januarit,  Febraary,  and  March,  were 
vary  moist,  bat  not  cold ;  April  was  ootder 
in  pvoportioB|bring»iig  witb  it  mach  snow 


and  stormy  weather  -,  May,  too,  was  very 
roQgb.  A  high  temperature  first  appeared 
with  a  clearer  sky  in  the  middle  of  June, 
and  lasted  till  tbe  90tb  of  August ;  after 
a  violent  thunder-storm  on  this  day,  a 
colder  temperature'  prevailed  until  the 
middle  of  September,  and  was  then  suc- 
ceeded by  more  sunny  days,  until  the  end 
of  October.  November  and  December 
were  rather  cloudy  and  foggy,  than  bearers 
of  snow  and  cold.  The  tberroometer  at- 
tained its  highest  point  in  August,  and  its 
lowest  in  February. 

The  state  of  health  in  Hamburgh  in 
1837  was  far  from  satisfactory.  The  mor- 
tality, including  349  still-born  children, 
was  5462,  being  an  excess  of  nearly  1200 
above  the  previous  vear,  which  is  explained 
by  the  existence  of  four  epidemics  in  the 
course  of  1837.  The  number  of  births 
was  4904,  including  tbe  still-bom,  being 
only  185  more  than  in  the  previous  year. 

The  character  of  disease  in  1837  was 
especially  catarrho- rheumatic,  and  most 
decidedly  so  in  the  months  of  January, 
February,  March,  April,  May,*  June,  and 
December.  In  July  it  shared  its  domi- 
nion with  the  gastric  form;  August 
brought  more  gastric  and  gastro-rhenma^ 
tic  maladies;  in  September  gastric  disease 
particnlarly  prevailed,  wbicb  in  October 
became  mingled  with  catarrhal  com- 
plaints ;  bat  in  November  the  gastric  pha- 
mcter  again  predominated,  which  was 
most  clearly  shewn  in  the  measles,  which 
were  common  in  this  month,  and  bore  a 
decidedly  gastric  stamp. 

First  epidemic:  the  luflttenxa.-^The  in- 
flnensa  appeared  in  the  lirst  days  of  Ja« 
nnary,  and  the  cases  became  more  fre- 
quent about  the  5th  or  6th ;  the  epidemic 
reached  its  acme  between  the  15th  and 
20th,  and  there  were  no  fresh  cases  after 
tbe  first  week  in  February ;  so  that  the 
epidemic  lasted  five  weeks.  There  was 
nothing  in  the  preceding  month  that  could 
be  distinctly  considered  a  precursor  of  the 
epidemic ;  it  is  true  that  the  character  of 
disease  in  December,  1836,  was  catarrfao- 
rheumatic :  but  this  is  the  regular  form  in 
our  climate  in  December,  when  the  wea- 
ther is  mild ;  nor  did  the  pbeaomemi  of 
disease,  either  in  quantity  or  quality,  de- 
viate from  the  ordinary  catarrho- rheumatic 
forms.  The  attack  of  the  influenza  often 
came  on,  especially  tn  robust  subjects, 
with  the  rapidity  of  lightning;  but  in 
other  cases  there  were  precursory  symp- 
toms, a«  in  catarrhal  or  rheumatic  fevers, 
such  as  twitches  of  tbe  Mnbs,  skivering 
sense  of  confusion  in  the  head,  unquiet 
sleep,  want  ofV  appetite,  costiveness,  9ec, 
After  these  symptoms  bad  lasted  more  or 
less  time,  there  came  on  feverisfaness, 
which  was  generally  exacerbated  in  the 
etreninfs,   beadache,   giddiness,   flow   of 
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tears  and  heat  in  tbe  eyes,  with  injecfted 
eoDJuncUra,  cold  in  the  head,  cough,  sore- 
throat,  hoarseness,  sense  of  anxiety  and 
oppression  about  the  chest,  occasionally 
stitches  in  the  side,  paii»^in  the  limbs,  and 
more  especially  about  the  lumbar  ?erte- 
brs9,  sleeplessness,  loaded  tongue,  and  dis. 
tnrbed  digestion. ,  But  the  most  constant 
symptom  of  the  influenza  was  the  extreme 
sense  of  weariness  with  which  it  an- 
nounced itself;  and  which,  when  compared 
to  the  same  symptoms  in  other  diseases, 
seemed  to  bear  no  just  proportion  to  the 
duration  of  the  malady,  and  the  sufferings 
.  of  the  patient  Less'  frequently,  the  ca. 
tarrhal  phenomena  were  preceded  by  fo- 
miting  and  diarrhoea:  perspiration  was 
not  a  common  occurrence;  but  in  some 
few  cases  where  it  was  very  profuse,  ft 
seemed  to  ha?e  a  favourable  influence  on 
the  course  of  the  disease,  as  did  also  the 
epistaxis  which  was  occasionally  ob- 
served. A  crisis  seldom  was  ascertained 
by  means  of  the  urine,  as  the  disease 
seemed  more  disposed  to  a  resolution  than 
to  a  crisis  i  yet  some  few  crises  seemed  to 
take  place  by  diarrhcea  and  herpes  labialis. 
Blooay  sputa  were  rarely  seen,  but  the 
cough,  which  was  violent  and  often  spas- 
modic,  sometimes  produced  early  or  pro- 
fuse  menstruation,  and  in  pregnant  women 
abortion,  so  that  Uiere  were  fortv-one  still- 
bom  children  in  the  month  of  January. 
The  discharge  (it)m  the  nose,  as  well  as 
the  expectoration,  were  similar  in  quality 
to  those  of  catarrh  in  its  different  stages, 
but  was  often  much  gpreater  in  quantity; 
those,  especially,  who  were  suffering  ft-om 
chronic  diseases  of  the  chest,  when  they 
were  attacked  with  influenza,  expecto- 
rated enormous  quantities.  The  cold  in 
the  head  was  preceded  in  some  by  a  sense 
of  burning  in  the  orbit  and  its  neigh  hour- 
hood;  in  others,  for  the  most  part  elderly 
persons,  the  pains  in  the  calres  and  soles 
of  the  feet  were  ancommonly  sharp. 
Some  single  cases  were  observed  of  saliva- 
tion, swelling  of  the  submaxillary  glands, 
aphthsB  in  the  mouth,  diarrhtca  crtMita  in 
children,  and  strangui^. 

The  duration  of  the  malady  was  very 
various.  Persons  of  robust  constitution 
were  often  able  to  follow  their  business  in 
two  or  three  days,  although  the  feeling  of 
weariness  had  seldom  disappeared  so  soon; 
children,  on  the  whole,  got  well  the 
quickest ;  while  weak  and  sensitive  per- 
sons had  often  to  struggle  with  the  dis- 
ease three  weeks  and  more.  The  average 
duration  was  from  eight  to  ten  days. 

The  extent  to  which  the  disease  spread 
was  unusually  great ;  Dr.  Rothenburgj  in- 
deed, supposes  one-half  of  the  population, 
oY  65,000  persons,  to  have  been  attacked. 
The  number  of  patients  in  the  general 
hospital  increased,  from  the  7th  tothe  I4th 


of  Januaiy,  from  1419  to  1508;  and  on 
the  21st  reached  1558;  from  which  IlUlI^ 
ber  it  giadually  decreased  to  1424  on  the 
1st  of  July.  Of  900  active  man  in  garri- 
son,  (ofllcers  and  invalids  not  being  ii^ 
duded),  205  were  attacked.  Domestic 
animals,  too,  fell  sick ;  io  particalar,  dogs 
and  cats  were  heard  to  cough.  The  in. 
fluenssa  predominated  so  much  over  other 
diseases,  that  of  222  new  cases  of  disease, 
which  the  reporter  had  to  treat  in  January, 
171,  or  nearly  {|,  were  pure  cases  of  in- 
fluenza, and  the  majority  of  the  remain- 
ing {^  were  mere  or  less  influenced  by 
the  epidemic.  Contrary  to  the  wont  of 
other  epidemics,  but  from  obvious  causes, 
the  lower  orders  were,  generally  speaking, 
attacked  later  than  the  classes  above  them ; 
in  other  respects,  neither  age,  sex,  nor 
rank,  seemed  to  make  any  essential  dif- 
ference  in  the  disposition  to  the  disease. 

With  respect  to  complications  of  the  diiu 
ease,  we  must  first  mention  affections  of 
the  chest.  Elderly  persons  labouring 
under  chronic  bronchitis,  often  died  at 
this  time  with  the  symptoms  of  suffoca- 
tive catarrh,  or  paralvsis  of  the  longs. 
Children  with  a  badly  formed  thorax,  &c. 
frequently  sank  under  inflammation  of  the 
lungs.  Pleurisy  and  pneumonia,  how- 
ever,  also  occurred  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  * 
in^  robust  constitutions ;  especially  when 
injurious  exciting  causes,  such  as  getting 
wet  through,  had  preceded ;.  and  then,  on 
dissection,  exudation  or  hepatization  was 
generally  found.  It  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  mention  to  a  practical  man  that  the 
influenza  frequently  produced  the  germ  of 
phthisis,  and  that  the  phthisical  at 
that  time  endured  additional  sufferings. 
One  very  unfavourable  complication  was 
with  afllections  of  the  brain,  which  were 
observed  during  the  period  of  dentition,  or 
as  a  metastasis  from  rheumatism.  Erysi- 
pelas  sometimes  occurred.  Of  fifteen  or 
eighteen  patients  attacked  by  this  disease 
in  the  work-  and  poorhouse,  eight  died 
with  symptoms  of  phrenitis.  Gastric  and 
polycholic  attacks  also  occurred. 

Inquiries  into  the  contagiousness  of  the 
influenza  would  be.  as  difficult  as  thej 
would  be.  here  put  of  place ;  yet  we  wiU 
mention  the  observation  made  in  the 
military  ward,  that  when  other  patients 
were  placed  among  those  suffering  under 
influenza,  the  former  began  to  cough  as 
soon  as  they  entered  the  ward.  As  to  the 
treatment,  we  cannot  entirely  agree  with 
Dr.  Behxe,  when  he  calls  upon  the  phy- 
sician to  employ  enei^getic  measures  from 
the  commencement  of  the  malady.  We 
have  not  so  often  met  with  thoracic  in- 
flammation as  an  attendant  on  the  disease 
as  Dr,  Behre,  who  designates  the  disease 
as  an  epidemic  inflammatory  catarrhal 
fever.    When  this  complication  did  occpr. 
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«ne  were  obliged  to  anploy  tbe  laDoet ;  bfot 
OB  the  one  Band,  great  caotion  was  re- 
quired  in  the  repetition  of  bleeding,  for 
fcar  of  bringing  on  a  ooUapie ;  and  on 
the  other,  in  tbe  great  majority  of  caaei, 
if  the  diet  was  properly  regelated,  above 
all,  if  a  eoitabie  bererage  was  seiected, 
eoch  as  gniel,  Seltser  water,  with  boiling 
milk,  and  the  like),  the  enre  was  rery 
oonrenientiy  left  to  nature.  It  requires, 
of  course,  no  special  mention,  that  in 
'many  cases  expectorants,  demulcents,  re- 
aol?ents,  $cc.  were  useful  remedies,  which 
each  practitioner  selected  according  to'  his 
predilections  or  former  experience.  Appe- 
rients  were  adfantageous  in  many  cases, 
whether  constipation  was  present  or  not. 
We  cannot  agree  with  Dr.  Behrein  think- 
ing constipation  a  constant  symptom  in 
influensa,  but  we  are  of  bis  opinion  that 
emetics  were  g^erally  of  no  use;  for  we 
will  confess,  that  in  the  beginning  uf  the 
epidemic,  and  particularly  where  nausea 
and  gastro-polycholic  phenomena  appeared 
to  gire  a  double  indication,  we  tried  to 
cut  tbe  disease  short  by  an  emetic,  but 
nerer  succeeded.  As  to  the  after-diseases, 
they  have  been  already  partly  pointed  out 
in  the  enumeration  of  the  complications. 
It  is  obfious  that  long-continued  blen- 
nbrrfaoDa,  chronic  rheumatism,  phthisic, 
oedema  of  tbe  feet,  general  dropsy,  and  a 
iirotracted  state  of  debility,  must  often 
hare  followed  the  influenza ;  but  we  must 
not  omit  to  mention  the  observation  of 
several  physicians,  that  intermittent  neu- 
ralgia made  its  appearance  in  sereral 
forms* 

We  may  add  historically,  that  the  epi. 
demic  of  1637  bore  a  great  resemblance  to 
the  one  of  1^57  {Mareellut  Dcnattu  dt  Histor, 
Med.  p.  536 ;  Sehweich  dU  Ivfluenuiy  p.  59) ; 
'to  the  one  of  1658,  de8crifa«d  by  Thomas 
Willis  {WUlit  0pp.  Omnia,  Genev.  sect  ii. 
p.  296);  and  to  the  one  observed  by 
Sydenham  in  1675  (sect.  v.  cap.  v.).  where 
tills  experienced  physician  reminds  us  so 
impressively  sJways  to  consider  the  geniut 
epidemicui  as  the  pole-star  of  the  treat- 
ment, which  genius  in  this  epidemic  could 
not  bear  the  ingmt  remediarum  fnolhnenf 
and  repeated  blood- lettinga.  Moreover  tbe 
epidemic  was  very  similar  which  lasted 
from  1731  to  1735,  and  which  was  de- 
serilied  by  Van  Swieten  {Raulin  det  Mala* 
diet  Ocrationftf,  p.  283;  Schumeh,  I.  c. 
p.  81);  the  one  of  1767  scarcely  diiferrd, 
but  by  having  been  less  extensively  dif- 
fused {Sehweich,  1.  c.  p.  102 ;  GIusb  die  In- 
fluenta,  p.  88).  There  is  a  stifl  greater 
resemblance  in  the  one  of  1781-2,  which 
was  Well  described  by  Dr.  Mumsen,  a 
pbvsician  of  Hamburgh,  in  a  pamphlet 
printed  at  Hamburgh  in  1782.  Sleepless- 
ness does  not  appear  to  have  been  so 
common  in  that  as  in  our  epidemic ;  and 
attacking  the  disease  with  |K>werful  reme- 


dies b  bitterly  censured,  as  being  dan' 
gerous,  and  even  fatal. 

Secoiid  epidemic:  the  Mvmpt, — This  dis- 
ease appeared  from  May  onwards  spora- 
dically; it  began  to  be  epidemic  in  Sep- 
temlier,  and  in  October  already  begun  to 
decrease  considerably ;  yet  some  cases  were 
seen  till  the  end  of  the  year.  It  was  ex- 
tensively but  not  excessively  diffused.  The 
treat  majority  of  cases  were  children,  from 
ve  to  thirteen  years  old;  the  mumps 
were  of  an  uncommonly  favourable  kind, 
hardly  ever  had  a  metastasis,  and  rarely 
required  medical  assistance.  As  far  as 
we  learned,  they  were  fatal  onlv  in  one 
case,  where  they  were  complicated  with  a 
chronic  disease  of  the  brain.  They  of. 
fered  nothing  worth  mentioning,  except 
that  the  submaxillary  ffland  seemed  to  pe 
attacked  more  frequently  than  usual. 

Third  epidemic:  tht  Cholera. — We  can  qo 
longer  give  the  cholera  the  special  name  of 
Asiatic,  as  the  experience  of  several  years 
has  taught  us  (unfortunately  almost  the 
only  result  that  has  been  obtained)  that 
there  is  no  con)<tant  differential  mark  be- 
tween the  cholera  observed  of  late  years 
and  the  form  which  existed  previously, 
and  that  the  milder  kind  often  passes  into 
the  more  violent  one. 

In  August,  several  kinds  of  bilious 
vomiting  and  diarrhosa  occurred,  some- 
times accompanied  by  cramps  in  the 
calves — svmptoms  which  about  the  end  of 
the  month  took  an  unfavourable  turn,  so 
that  in  the  bills  of  mortality  there  were 
four  deaths  from  cholera,  four  from  cholera 
ittfantumf  and  one  from  diarrhoea :  but  tbe 
first  decided  appearance  of  tbe  more  de- 
structive kind  was  in  September,  in  which 
month  there  were  102  deaths  from  cholera ; 
in  October  there  were 93 fatal  cases,  and  in 
November  10,  besides  one  or  diarrhoea  ;  ia 
December  there  was  not  one.  Tbe  whole 
number  of  cases  must  have  been  about  3<X), 
as  almost  two-thirds  of  those  who  were 
attacked  died. 

As  this  disease,  of  late  years,  has  really 
been  spoken  and  written  about  till  people 
are  quite  sick  of  it,  we  will  here  mention 
only  the  more  general  or  specially  interest- 
ing observations. 

The  first  thing  worthy  of  note  is,  that 
many  cases  seemed  to  speak  strongly  for  the 
contagiousness  of  the  disease,  and  that  the 
partisans  of  this  theory  increased  among 
physicians;  and  that  even  the  non-coo- 
tagionists  found  themselves  obliged  to 
assume  a  family  disposition  for  cholera. 

On  tbe  other  hand,  we  must  not  conceal 
the  aignments  on  the  other  side,  drawn 
first  nom  tbe  great  number  of  persons 
attacked  with  cholerine  (some  of  whom 
were  quite  void  of  fear,)  though  not  so 
numerous  as  in  our  earlier  epidemics; 
secondly,  from  the  flict  that  tbe  theatre 
of  tbe    earlier   epidemic,    namely,   tht 
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southern  part  of  the  tows  lying  near  the 
Elbe,  was  again  attacked  by  preference 
this  time,  althongh,  pf  course,  there  was 
not  the  slightest  attempt  at  separation  or 
stoppfige  of  intercourse  i  and  lastly,  from 
.the  observation,  that  other  diseases  be- 
came modified  by  the  choleric  type,  and 
were  attended  with  spasms  in  the  calves, 
iety,  &c. 

The  first  cases  seemed  again  to  occur 
among  sailors.  The  lower  classes  and 
drunluurds  were  especially  attacked,  and 
women  more  than  men ;  but  in  women, 
from  their  well-known  greater  power  of 
resistance,  and  the  less  injurious  exciting 
causes,  the  disease  was  less  malignant; 
so  that  of  215  fatal  cases,  119  were  males, 
and  96  females ;  while  in  this  number 
there  were  only  27  who  had  not  yet  attained 
their  tenth  year. 

This  epidemic  is  distinguished  from 
those  of  former  years,  not  only  by  its 
greater  mortality,  but  by  the  absence, 
even  in  many  fatal  cases,  of  some  symptoms 
previously  considered  as  characteristic. 
There  was  an  occasional  absence  of  the 
coldness  and  the  vox  choUrica ;  the  evacu- 
ations were  often  bilious,  and  the  cramps 
slight ;  the  blue  tinge  is  said  to  have  been 
less  frequently  observed,  and  the  typhoas 
stage  came  on  less  often.  Lastly,  the  fatty 
^pots  upon  the  blood  were  seen  only  in  the 
paralytic  form,  The  dissections  did  not 
oifer  any  differences  of  note  from  the 
earlier  ones;  the  Iriehoeephaiut  ditpar  has 
never  been  found  here. 

In  the  case  of  a  woman  in  the  hospital, 
treated  with  sfiline  injections,  the  blood 
was  found  to  be  thin,  the  liver  and  the 
bile  pale;  in  the  left  auricle  there  was  a 
.£rm  coagulum,  and  the  cellular  substance 
was  emphysematous — an  effect  which  was 
not  produced  by  air  injected  at  the  same 
time. 

Most  of  the  attacks  were  preceded,  as 
formerly,  by  diarrhoea,  but  with  this  dif. 
ference,  that  it  rarely  lasted,  several  days, 
and  often  only  an  hour  or  two. 

Among  single  observations  it  deserves 
mention,  that  occasionally  in  the  second 
stage  of  the  disease,  eruptions  appeared, 
sometimes  resembling  nettlerash,  some- 
times scarlet  fever,  and  sometimes  roseola ; 
that  in  some  few  cases  violent  cramps  were 
observed  in  the  muscles  of  the  back;  that 
in  one  patient,  who  ultimately  got  well, 
there  was  colliquation  of  the  cornea  on  the 
sixth  day ;  that  in  another  patient,  who 
was  not  a  drunkard,  a  state  came  on  re- 
sembling delirium  tremenSf  which  was  cured 
\iy  a  treatment  similar  to  the  one  em- 
ployed in  that  disease;  a  couple  of  times 
the  evacuations  were  like  bloody  serum  ; 
and  once  the  attack  was  preceded  by 
rangrava  aeiUlit,  Prognosis  left  us  in  the 
urch ;  and  pf  the  attempts  at  cnre  we  can- 
not even  say  meminiuejuvabU,  The  emetics 


f; 


gifen  at  the  comknencement,  even  whea 
they  acted,  which  wa^  far  from  being 
always  the  case,  did  not  agree  well.  At 
to  bleeding,  from  the  beginning  onwards, 
opinions  were  divided.  (In  the  geoentl 
hospital  they  employed  cold  batlis,  an  in. 
fusion  of  ipecacuanha,  with  spirits,  of 
ammonia,  or  anodyne  solution  of  camphor, 
and  sometimes  also  an  emetie.  If  th« 
nausea  continued,  they  gave  the  magisterv 
of  bismuth  (the  trisnitrate)  and  {oatomef. 
In  the  stage  of  reaction,  besides  general 
and  local  bleedings,  they  employed  bath* 
with  cold  effusion.) 

Friction  with  ice  was  often  the  best  re- 
medy for  the  cramps  in  the  calves,  and 
effervescing  draughts  the  best  for  the 
vomiting.  A  couple  of  cases  of  cholerft 
were  cured  with  the  root  of  belladonna  in 
half- grain  doses  every  honr,  with  occa- 
sionally some  calomel,  and  at  other  timet 
quinine. 

But  let  as  hasten  fVom  this  field  where 
fewer  laurels  grow  than  weeping  willows, 
and  pass  on  to  the  measles,  which,  indeed, 
do  not  belong  exclusively  to  1837,  as  they 
occur  f^om  time  to  time  even  now  (the  end 
of  April  1838.) 

[To  be  concluded  In  our  next.l 
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Different  Formt  of  Ouijieation  in  the  Heart. — 
Rkeumatic  Pericarditis. — Cases  of  Aphonia, 

Dr.  C.  B.  Williams  was  elected  an  hono- 
rary member  of  the  society ;  Mr.  Streeter 
was  named  vice-president;  and  Dr.  G. 
Bird  was  placed  on  the  council. 

Mr.  Pettigrew,  jun.  commenced  the 
proper  business  of  the  evening  by  relating 
the  particulars  of  a  poU-mortem  autopsy 
whicn  he  had  witnessed  at  Glasgow.  Th^ 
case  was  that  of  a  young  woman,  about  20 
years  old,  who  died  of  ^ossification  of  the 
aortic  valves.  The  body  was  brought  into 
the  theatre;  the  history  of  the  case  was 
read ;  Dr.  Cowan,  the  physician,  gave  a 
lecture  on  the  subject,  and  prognosticated 
from  the  symptoms  and  physical  signs 
that  the  valves  of  the  aorta  were  ossified. 
The  examination  justified  this  prediction, 
Mr.  P.  wished  to  be  informed  whether  this 
morbid  change  was  not  unusual  at  so  early 
an  age. 

Dr.  Johnson  inquired  whether  the  dis* 
eased  vailves  were  puckered,  and  what 
were  the  symptoms  which  induced  Dr. 
Cowan  to  form  his  prognosis. 

Mr.  Pettigrew  had  not  attended  parti- 
cularly  to  the  reasonings  of  Dr.  Cowan ; 
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he  merely  remembeTed  the  result;  and  his 
cursory  view  of  the  diseased  part  did  not 
enable  him  to  say  whether  the  valves  were 
puckered  or  not. 

Dr.  C.  B.  Williams  considered  Mr.  Pet- 
Ugrew's  question  as  interesting  rather  pa- 
thologically  than  clinically.  His  expe- 
Hence  led  him  to  conclude  that  these  os- 
fiific  depositions  in  the  cardiac  valves  were 
not  uncommon  in  adolescence.  He  con- 
sidered these  depositions  to  be  amorphous; 
they  were  the  result  of  chemical  action 
luther  than  of  aujr  vital  process.  In  the 
bony  matter  deposited  on  the  sides  of  ar- 
teries, a  decidedly  lamellar  arrangement 
could  be  detected ;  but  in  these  valvular 
concretions  a  transverse  incision  exposed 
a  crystalline  formation. 

Dr.  Golding  Bird's  experiments  con- 
firmed the  reasoning  of  Dr.  Williams.  He 
had  had  numerous  opportunities  of  testing 
these  concretions;  and  when  slowly  di- 
gested in  acid,  he  had  always  found  ^em 
to  dissolve  entirely,  leaving  no  mem- 
branous relic  behind. 

Dr.  Chowne  had  found  these  results  of 
endocarditis  present  occasionally,  the 
true  ossific  character,  especially  in  the 
mitral  valves,  which  in  some  animals,  even 
in  the  normal  state,  had  an  osseous  rim. 

After  a  pause.  Dr.  G.  Bird  perceiving 
the  discussion  touching  the  ossification  of 
the  valves  had  ceased,  related  the  ease  of 
a  boy  that  he  had  seen  in  his  dispensary 
practice.  The  boy  had  a  severe  attack  of 
acute  rheumatism,  which  had  continued 
for  some  days«  affecting  several  joints. 
The  ordinary  remedies  were  employed. 
One  day  he  suddenly  found  himself  re- 
lieved from  all  pain,  and  enabled  to  move 
about  without  inconvenience,  and  enjoyed 
a  high  flow  of  spirits.  After  three  hours, 
however,  violent  symptoms  of  pericarditis 
supervened,  the  action  of  the  heart  and 
pulse  was  violently  increased;  a  double 
frUUment  was  obvious  to  the  ear.  The 
breathing  was  greatly  accelerated,  and  the 
countenance  became  indicative  of  great 
anguish.  He  was  then  in  course  of  treat- 
ment for  pericarditis.  The  doctor  asked 
to  know  if  any  member  present  ha^  met 
with  a  similar  case. 

Dr.  Johnson  said,  that  whenever  any 
such  sudden  cessation  of  symptoms  oc- 
curred, the  suTgeon  might  expect  a  storm. 
A  metastasis  to  the  heart  or  stomach 
would  infallibly  occur.  In  the  case  of  the 
boy,  related  by  Dr.  Bird,  he  thought  most 
likely  adhesion  of  the  heart  and  pericar- 
dtum  would  occur,  or  eflusion  of  serum 
into  the  bag  of  the  pericardium  would 
first  take  place,  and  then  be  absorbed,  and 
finally,  adhesion  be  produced.  The  boy 
might  live  for  many  years. 

Dr.  C.  B.  Williams  would  be  glad  to 
know  from  Dr.  Bird  what  were  the  ste- 
thoscopical  signs  daring  the  interval  be- 


tween  the  departure  of  the  acute  rheu- 
matic symptoms  and  the  coming  on  of  the-' 
violent  pericarditis.  He  (Dr.  W.)  was  of 
opinion  that  the  heart  was  more  involved 
in  these  diseases  than  was  generally  sus- 
pected. In  the  case  of  the  boy,  he  had  ntf 
doubt  that  the  disease  was  in  the  heart  at 
the  moment  of  the  cessation  of  the  rheu- 
matic  pains,  and  remained  latent  till  the' 
accession  of  the  violent  paroxysm.  The 
heart  was  often  affected  without  giving* 
any  notice  by  pain  or  other  obvious  token, 
and  often  perpetrated  much  mischief  be-* 
fore  the  vigilance  of  the  medical  prac- 
titioner was  aroused. 

Dr.  Johnson  inquired  of  Dr.  Williams' 
what  was  the  disease  present  in  the  heart- 
on  these  occasions  ? 

Dr.  Williams  replied,  endocarditis  and 
pericarditis; 

Dt,  Johnson  said,  that  in  that  case 
simple  rheumatism  was  a  much  more  se-'* 
rious  thing  than  he  had  ever  considered  it. 
He  did  not  believe  that  in  the  generality  of 
cases  of  simple  rheumatism  the  heart  was 
affected.  It  was  notorious  that  most  of 
these  attacks  were  removed  by  very  simple 
treatment,  andthat  no  cardiac  symptoms 
whatever  could  be  detected.  Violent  and 
injudicious  treatment,  such  as  an  exces-^ 
sive  bleeding  and  the  too  frequent  use  of 
the  warm- bath,  by  producing  great  de- 
bility, were  circumstances  not  unlikely  to 
bring  on  these  inflammatory  affections  of 
the  heart ;  but  in  ordiuary  cases,  and  with 
tolerably  judicious  treatment,  he  thought 
no  such  results  need  be  anticipated. 

Dr.  C.  B.  Williams  said,  that  wiih  some 
people  endocarditis  and  pericarditis  were 
terrible  words;  but  in  his  opinion  their 
importance  had  been  too  much  magnified, 
and  the  seriousness  of  acute  rheumatism 
had  been  equally  undervalued.  He  had 
often  detected  by  physical  signs  the 
existence  of  carditis,  when  no  symptom  of 
any  kind  indicated  it.  In  the  great  ina- 
jority  of  rheumatic  cases,  he  was  of  opinion 
that  inflammation  of  the  heart  was  co- 
existent with  the  presence  of  the  malady 
in  the  muscular  or  synovial  tissues. 

Dr.  Bird  observed  that  the  patient  was 
not  "under  his  care,  but  under  that  of  his 
colleague.  Dr.  Thomson ;  but  as  he  lived 
nearer  to  the  patient  than  Dr.  T.  he  had 
been  sent  for  on  the  accession  of  pericari 
ditis.  He  had  had  no  opportunity  of 
examining  the  boy  during  the  interlude  of 
ease.  He  was  disposed  to  coincide  in 
opinion  with  Dr.  Williams,  that  inflam- 
mation of  the  heart  was  a  more  common 
incident  than  was  generally  supposed. 

Dr.  Chowne  thought  that  symptoms 
were  often  ascribed  to  endocarditis  or 
pericarditis  as  a  cause,  when  the  real 
evil  was  a  rheumatic  affection  of  the 
arthradial  membranes  of  the  ribs,  of  the 
intercostal  muscles,  or  of  the  diaphragtxt. 
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Mr.  Pettigrew  stated,  that-fae  had  gene- 
rally observed  that  a  copious  deposition  of 
yellow  or  omnge-coloared  fat  was  a  con- 
comitant of  the  calcareous  deposition  be- 
tween the  folds  of  the  serous  membranes 
forming  the  cardiac  valves. 

Mr.  Jones  suggested  that  the  seat  of 
iheumatism  was  uie  neurilemma,  not  the 
proper  tissue  of  the  muscles. 

Dr.  Cbowne,  after  a  short  pause  in  the 
discussion,  inquired  of  the  President  if  he 
had  seen  in  the  Westminster  Hospital  a 
case  which  had  been  related  in  the  news- 
papers, of  a  policeman  who  had  been 
struck  suddenly  with  a  suspension  of  arti- 
culation, which,  after  three  days,  he  as 
suddenly  recovered.  He  asked  the  ques- 
tion in  reference  to  an  opinion  delivered 
by  Dr.  Beck,  in  his  ^  Medical  Jorispm- 
dence ;"  who  states,  that  no  man  who  has 
the  use  of  his  tongue  is  dumb,  unless  he 
also  be  deaf. 

The  Chairman  stated  that  he  had  seen 
the  case  cursorily.  The  man  was  not 
deaf;  he  could  move  the  tongue  perfectly ; 
he  could  not  apparently  articulate  a  woiti. 
He  made  an  incomprehensible  noise  in  the 
throat  whensoever  be  attempted  to  speak. 

Dr.  Johnson  thought  the  policeman  was 
an  impostor. 

Dr.  Cbowne  was  inclined  to  think  that 
the  case  was  not  an  imposture^  because  he 
had  had'  a  case  somewhat  similar.  An 
aged  woman,  a  patient  at  the  Charing- 
Cross  Hospital,  had  lost  the  power  of  ar- 
ticulating all  but  the  words  yn  and  no. 
He  had  no  reason  to  snppose  she  was  a 
cheat.  She  was  treatea  with  alteratives 
and  tonics,  and  partially  recovered.  She 
was  afterwards  visited  by  a  recurrence  of 
the  affection,  was  treated  at  another  in- 
stitution, and  died.  He  had  no  opportunity 
of  examining  the  bodv. 

Dr.  Bird  suggested  that  the  symptoms 
in  Dr,  Chowne's  case  might  be  explained 
by  the  analogy  it  bore  to  those  cases  where, 
in  consequence  of  some  affection  of  the 
brain,  a  sudden  forgetting  of  one  language 
and  recollection  of  another  occurred.  He 
had  seen  a  case  ia  one  of  the  Borough 
hospitals,  where  a  Prussian,  who  had  re- 
sided  in  England  for  many  years,  suddenly 
lost  all  memory  of  the  English  language, 
and  spoke  only  Oerman.  within  twenty, 
four  honrs  after  this  occnrrence  he  died. 
'  Dr.  Johnson  continued  of  opinion,  that 
these  eases  of  aphonia  were  genuine  only 
when  the  motion  of  the  tongue  was  im- 
paired, which  was  the  consequence  of  pa- 
ralysis,  or  when  accompanied  with  deaf- 
ness. The  motions  of  the  tongue  were 
conducted  with  great  nicety,  and  might 
appartntly  be  perfect  when  r^ly  the  func- 
tion was  much  disturbed.  He  recollected 
a  cas^  when  he  was  a  navy  suigeon.  It 
was  that  of  the  captain  of  a  man-of-war, 
when    going    into  action.    Dr.    J.  and 


the  i^atient  were  standing  on  the  qnarter' 
deck,  when  suddenly  the  captain  grasped 
the  doctor's  arm,  and  drew  him  into  thci 
cabin.  There  he  wrote  upon  a  sheet  of 
paper  the  sentence,  **  Mr.  Johnson,  I  have 
lost  the  power  of  speech."  He  was  bled, 
and  treated  antiphlogistically,  and  reco- 
vered. It  was  a  case  of  parsJysis,  though 
the  (rpporsNt- motion  of  the  tongroe  existed. 
With  regard  to  Dr.  Chowne's  patient. 
Dr.  J.  thought  still  she  was  an  impostor;  it 
might  be  difficult  to  assign  a  motive  for 
her  conduct,  and  her  conduct  might  disarm 
suspicion ;  but  so  did  that  of  the  O'Keyt, 
whom  good  Dr.  EUiotson  never  suspected, 
till  their  feigning  was  discovered  by  Mr. 
Wakley. 

Mr.  Edwards  related  a  case  of  aphonia 
occurring  after  poisoning  by  oxalic  acid, 
when  there  was  a  loss  of  voice  for  eight 
days,  without  any  other  lesion  of  the  vo- 
luntary  power.  The  patient,  a  woman 
about  40  years  of  age,  had  not  only  lost 
vodflization,  but  could  not  even  whisper. 
She  was  perfectly  tractable  in  her  con- 
duct, and  there  was  no  appreciable  motive 
for  feigning.  She  had  never  shewn  any 
symptoms  of  hysteria.  The  motion  of  the 
tongue  and  the  power  of  swallowing  were 
unimpaired. 

■  Mr.  Chinnock  considered  this  caso  to  be 
one  of  simple  hysteria,  of  which  kind  be 
had  seen  hundreds.  He  concurred  in  opi- 
nion with  Dr.  Johnson,  that  there  always 
existed  impairment  of  the  motion  of  the 
tongue  in.  gen  nine  aphonia.  He  had  had 
a  case  of  loss  of  speech  in  the  son  of  a 
gentleman,  and  which  lasted  for  two 
years.  Dr.  Lee,  whose  name  would  go 
down  to  posterity,  attended  with  him. 
They  consulted  Sir  Charles  Bell.  There 
was  paralysis  of  the  tongue ;  fill  the  usual 
remedies  were  tried  without  any  good 
result. 

Dr.  Chowne  said  that  it  was  an  easy 
thing  to  say  that  a  case  arose  from  hys- 
teria or  imposture,  but  not  quite  so  easy 
to  prove  it  Facts  were  stubborn  thingv, 
and  could  not  be  made  to  lose  their  indi- 
viduality, or  be  marshalled  into  homoge- 
neous regiments.  His  opinion  of  the  ge- 
nuineness  of  his  patient's  disease  was  not 
shaken  by  the  reasonings  he  had  heard. 
He  was  convinced  there  might  be  inter, 
ruptions  to  volition  and  other  nervous 
functions,  independent  of  imposture,  hys- 
teria, or  paralysis.  Who  had  not  wit- 
nessed temporary  loss  of  vision,  or  of  mus- 
cular power,  dependent  upon  disorder  of 
the  digestive  functions?  If  these efiectt 
could  exist  for  short  periods,  they  might 
also  very  probably  exist  for  longer  ones. 
He  thought  these  instances  constitute  a 
class  of  Acts  that  ought  not  to  be  dis- 
missed so  cavalierly.  They  were  worthy 
of  an  especial  study.  He  did  not  think 
the  case  of  the  Prossiaa  related  by  Dr. 
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O.  Bird,  was  at  all  ftinilar  to  that  of  bit  iini,  that  oC .  woun^pg  the  peritMieam. 
patient,  or  in  the  least  gennane  to  the  The  risk  of  peritonitis  from  local  injury,  tlM 
natter.    The  Prussian,  it  app 


d,  spoke 

his  native  language  fluen'tfy,  and  con« 
rersed  rationaUy  with  Dr.  Bird.  It  was 
dear  that  there  existed  no  aphonia,  nor 
any  sign  of  paralysis.  What  his  disease 
was,  an  autopsy  would  hare  prohably  suf- 
fieiently  explainewl.    In  his. case  at  the 


author  stated,  had  been  greatly  exaggerated, 
Dc.  Blundell's  experiments  went  hr  to  prove 
this.  The  author  thoogbt  itfiur  to  df^lucc 
from  these  as  well  as  from  maay  surgical 
opentMus,  .the  .following  eonciusion ;  tIs. 
that  the  mere  dxcumstanoe  of  making  an 
incision  into  a  peritonenm,  .previously  uor 


Chariag  Cross  HospiUl  there  was  nearly    inflamed,  is  not  so  rash  a  proceeding  as  is 


eompieta  aphonia ;  but  there  was  also  per- 
feet  motion  of  the  tongue ;  and  this  was  a 
Iset  inconsistent  with  the  principle  laid 
down  by  Dr.  Beck. 

The  clock  striking  ten»    the  meeting 
iiroke  up.  Inioa. 

PHYSICAL  SOCIETY,  GUY'S 
HOSPITAL. 

NoTeinl>er  17tlu  1888. 
Ma.  Hilton  in  tbb  Chaik. 

£xtii7Miti0a  of  th§  Cyal  in  Ovarian  Dropsy, 
Mb..  CrOKHAM  lead  a  paper  on  the  propriety 
of  extirpatiBg  the  cyst  in  certain  cases  c^ 
ovarian  dropsy.  After  giving  a  short  histo- 
rical  aooonnt  of  the  dUEnrent  modes  of 
treatfaig  the  disease  at  the  present  day, 
and  enlsrging  upon  the  ineflldency  of  all 
the  measures,  vrhether  topical  or  gtoneral, 
the  author  alluded  to  the  operation  for  ex- 
dsion,  spoken  of  by  Dr.  Wilham  Hunter 
more  than  hslf  a  century  ago,  and  which  he 
wished  to  advocate,  inasmuch  as  it  was  the 
same,  in  every  essential  feature,  as  that 
which,  more  recently,  had  daimed  for  itself 
some  ^pearance  of  originsMty.  He  then 
read  the  report  of  the  operations  performed 
by  Messrs.  King,  Jecdfreson,  and  West, 
which  had  been  published  in  the  Lsncet* ; 


generally  supposed.      The  next    oi^ectioa 
was  based  on  the  probable   existence    of 
adhesions.    These  were  a  great  barrier.to 
When  they  existed  in  a  minor 
they  might  be  overcome,,  and  this 
was  illustrated  by  esses.     The  frequency,  of 
adhesions  has  been  greatiy  overrated.    It 
was  true  that  in  -  many  cases  lAiey  existed 
before    psracentesis ;     yet   in   by  frur  the 
greater  number  it  would  appear  that  this 
operation  wsa  the  cause  of  them.    Their 
situation,  and    the    constsnt   practice    of 
tapping,  both  fovoiired  this  opinion.    The 
author  considered  the  following   inference 
a  correct  one.    The  existence  of  adhesiota  is 
by  no  means  an  unfrequent  complication  cf 
ovarian  dropsy,    the  cyst  being  glued  to 
some  viscns,  in  a  few  instances,  more  fre- 
quently, and  with  greater  certainty  to  the 
walls  of  the  abdomen,   the  cause  of  this 
latter  being,  in  most  instsnces,   referrible 
to  inflammation  set  up  by  the  process. of 

tapping. 

^e  author  here  sllnded  to  the  disgnofeis 
of  adhesions. 

Another  objection  to  the  operation  was, 

that  patients  may  live  many  years  without 

imy  interference  at  all ;   but  the  operatioii 

may  carry  them  off  in  a  few  hours.    This 

was  true.      The  same  might   be  said   of 

.    J   ^».-A  XV  11       J  -*  J    many  other  operations.     Patients,  for  the 

and  remarked,  that  they  were  i^conducted    ^^^  part,  did  not  survive  four  years  after 

in  nearly  the  same  manner.    The  method    tbe  first  tappUig.    Again,  if  the  early  period 


consisted  in  msldng  a  small  incision  through 
the  abdominal  integuments  a  little  below 
the  umbilicus,  cardolly  dissecting,  as  in 
hernia,  and  opening  &e  peritoneum  on  a 
d&pector.  The  sac  being  exposed,  a  trochar 
was  introduced,  the  cyst  being  prevented 
receding  by  forceps  or  tenaculum.  The 
fluid  was  now  evacuated^  and  the  crjti  drawn 
through  the  opening,  which  might  be  en- 
lufSP^  according  to  circumstances.  The 
sabataace  by  wluch  it  held  connexion  with 
the  uterus  was  now  cut  through,  a  ligature 
applied  to  the  uterine  extremity,  and  re- 
turned into  the  abdomen.  Sutures,  adhesive 
plainer,  cold  lotions,  foxglove,  opium,  and 
calomel,  complete  the  treatment.  The  sur- 
geons before  mentioned  advocated  this  plan 
because  it  had  proved  suooessful  beyond 
expectation. 
The  objections  that  had  been  urged  against 


once  passed  by — if  paracentesis  was  once 
performed— or  inflammation  once  set  up— the 
chances  of  success  were  reduced  to  a  mere 
ooigecture.  Hence  a  rule— if  exdsion  be 
performed  at  aU,  let  it  be  done  early.  This, 
however,  was  opposed  to  the  opinion  of  Dr. 
Hamilton,  who  sa^s  that  the  operation  is 
«  unnecessary,  if  the  disease  be  stationary." 
Various  other  objections  were  combated  by 
^  author;  and  the  paper  concluded  as 
follows:— "Considering  how  very  many 
serious  objections  may  he  urged  sgainst 
paracentesis,  why  this  should  be  in  such 
repute,  to  the  ahnost  total  exdusian  of  the 
mode  by  excision,  I  know  not.  As  to  the 
reUef  afforded  by  tapping,  it  is  generally 
only  temporary.  'There  are,'  says  Dr. 
Bright,  •  I  believe,  few  instances  Ota  record 
where  this  operation  has  apparently  been 
followed  by  complete  cure.*     This  is  saying 


the  operation  were  then  considered  t    and    ^^  ^^^  j^  (^  ^^^^^  considering  the 
•  Lancet,  Jan.  SI,  and  Nov.  25, 1887.  many  thousands  of  times  it  has  been  per. 
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fbrued.  There  are,  too,  vevenl  afajfecOovi 
to  it,  ^ich  may  be  enumerated  oondsely  as 
follows :— Ist.  Exhaustion  may  follow  the 
too  rapid  evacnatioa  of  tito  fluid.  2d.  In^ 
flammation  of  the  peritoneum  may  carry  off 
the  patient.  3dly.  The  sac  refils,  and  re- 
quires repeated  tapping.  4<iily.  There  may 
be  a  many-celled  encysted  dropsy,  or  a  too 
viscid  fluid:  and  5thly.  Patients  sink  with, 
oat  any  very  evident  cause.  Scarcely  more 
can  Im  urged.  Instead  of  thousands,  few 
operations  for  excision  have  as  yet  been  per- 
formed, and  t&ey  have  succeeded  beyond 
Go^eotation.  As  regards  the  rapid  evacua- 
tion of  fluid,  the  danger  is  as  great  in  tiw 
'one  case  as  in  the  other.  As  to  subsequent 
inflammation,  the  dianoes  are  reduced,  on 
aetoal  comparison,  to  a  smaller  amount 
«fter  extirpation  than  tapping.  No  sac  is 
left  to  refill ;  for  through  the  indsron  into 
tiie  abdomen  we  are  enabled  to  take  away  a 
sac  of  considerable  thickness,  widi  many 
cells,  whether  the  fluid  be  viscid  or  not.*' 

At  tiie  conclusion  of  tiie  paper  an  intet- 
resdng  debate  took  place,  in  which  Drs, 
Locook  and  Ashwell  joined.  The  opinion 
of  these  gentlemen  was,  that  much  encou- 
ragement was  held  out  for  the  performance 
of  the  operation ;  but  that  the  greatest  care 
was  requisite  in  forming  a  diagnosis  as  to 
the  existence  of  adhesions  or  solid  malignant 
growths.  A  case  was  mentioned,  in  which 
Mr.  lisars,  of  Edinburgh,  was  so  far  de- 
ceived, as  to  operate  when  no  disease  ex*- 
isted ;  and  in  tiiis  instance,  many  experienced 
men  who  examined  the  patient,  were  equally 
deceived  with  the  operator. 

LONDON  UNIVERSITY  EXAMINA- 
TIONS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medieul  Gazette* 

Sir, 
In  the  leading  article  of  your  last  number 
you  object  to  so  many  subjects  being  re- 
quired by  the  preliminary  examination  in 
Arts,  before  a  student  who  wishes  to  take 
the  degree  of  M.D.  in  the  Unirersity  of 
London  can  begin  his  medical  education ; 
and  that  from  the  '*  heterogeneous  and  ^ir- 
relevant subjects,'*  every  art  and  science 
being  insisted  on  but  those  that  are  me- 
dical, **  such  a  plan  cannot  be  carried 
into  effect*'  Permit  me  ta  sa^  that  at 
least  as  much,  perhaps  something  more, 
is  required  of  every  one  who  ti3ces  the 
ame  degree  at  Paris;  and  that  the  plan 
'works  very  well,  at  least  it  did  ten  years 
ago,  to  my  knowledge.  There  each  stu- 
dent must  take  a  Bachelor's  degree  in  letters 
and  in  sciences.  The  examination  for  the 
first  includes  classics,  rhetoric,  ancient  and 
modem  geography,  ancient  and  modern 


history,  and  that  of  the  middle  ages,  logic, 
metaphysics,  and  moral  philosophy.  That 
for  the  degree  in  sciences  comprehends 
arithmetic,  algebra,  plane  geometry,  phy- 
sique or  natural  philosophy,  in  which  is 
required  a  competent  knowledge  of  the 
properties  of  bodies,  gravity,  acoustics, 
optics,  hydrostatics,  pneamatics,  beat, 
electricity,  and  magnetism  ;  inorganic, 
vegetable,  and  animal  chemistry,  and 
lastly  botany,  including  organography^ 
physiology,  and  classifications,  both  sexual 
and  natural. 

In  spite  of  this,  however,  great  numbers 
take  the  degree  of  M.D.,  though  it  is 
true  many  are  unsuccessrul,  especially  for 
the  d^ree  in  sciences,  owing  to  the  strict- 
ness of  the  examinations. 

I  am  not  surprised  that  you,  in  common 
with  many  others  of  all  paities,  should 
have  advocated  the  establishment  of  a 
body  with  the  power  of  g^nting  degrees 
in  this  ira-jiense  town,  whicli  possesses  so 
many  advantages  as  a  school  of  practical 
medicine,  from  its  many  large  and  noble 
hospitals,  and  numerous  dispensaries, 
where  disease  may  be  seen  in  all  its  forms. 
Although  you  designate  the  newly.estab. 
lished  university  at  one  Ume  as  demo- 
cratic, and  at  another  as  aristocratic,  it 
does  not  appear  to  me  to  have  any  political 
character  at  all,  except,  perhaps,  its  being 
too  dependent  upon  the  Secretary  of 
State,  whether  whig  or  tory,  for  the  time 
beiuff;  and  I  think  it  a  pity  that  ^ou 
should  endeavour  to  treat  it  on  political 
grounds.  The  charter  was  granted  by  the 
Crown,  in  compliance  with  an  address  of 
the  House  of  Commons ;  and  in  a  manner 
which  I  believe  rather  disappointed  what 
yon  think  the  "  favourite  College,"  and  so 
far  from  its  **  being  made  a  leading  poin- 
in  the  legislation  of  the  Senate  to  assis- 
various  individuals  connected  with  '  Uni- 
versity College,*  or  that  "the  exami- 
ners will  adapt  themselves  to  a*peculiar 
thouzh  small  class  of  young  men,  the 
pupils  of  Gower  Street  College,'*  the 
Senate  have,  as  it  appears  to  me,  endea- 
vonred  to  be  strictly  impartial*  Indeed, 
with  the  Bishop  of  Chichester,  as  one  of 
the  Senate,  who  for  so  many  years  was 
the  principal  of  King's  College,  it  would 
not  be  venr  likely  that  any  favouritism 
should  be  shewn  to  its  rival  establishment, 
which  I  have  heard  has  been  the  com- 
plaining party.  It  is  true  that  these  two 
only  are  mentioned  in  the  charter,  because 
they  were  the  only  two  schools  at  that 
tiinle  sufiiciently  organized ;  but  if  time  is 
allowed  to  mature  the  plans,  other  me* 
dical  schools,  especially  those  attached  to 
large  hospitals,  must  be  recognized ;  and 
I  have  no  doubt  that  these  schools  will 
alter  or  extend  their  modes  of  teaching,  to 
adapt  them  to  the  regulations  of  the  Uni- 
versity, just  as  they  have  already  done  in 
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chaDges  in  edacatioo  demaaded  by  tlie 
College  of  Surgeons  and  the  Apothecadetf* 
Company. 

As  to  the  rivalry  with  Oxford  and  Cam* 
bridge,  and  the  tear  you  entertain  lest 
these  students  of  medicine  should  be  equal 
at  the  outset  to  the  Bachelors  of  ArU  m 
those  universities,  I  cannot  think  that 
any  mepibers  of  those  time-honoured  seats 
qT  learning  will  view  with  jealousy  the 
advancement  of  science  and  litarature  to 
which  they  themselves  for  so  many  ages 
have  so  lai;gely  contributed,  or  to  the  re- 
warding them  by  degrees  in  the  capital  of 
this  empire,  the  only  one  in  Europe  nitherto 
without  that  power;  nor  can  any  reason- 
able objection  be  made  to  adding  to  the 
sound  classical  and  matliematical  educa- 
tion  required  in  those  universities,  a  know- 
iedge  of  something  modern,  such  as  geo- 
graphy*, history,  or  languages,  an  addition 
Which  in  all  probability  v«ill  sooner  or 
later  be  made  to  the  system  of  education 
at  present  pursued  on  the  classic  banks 
of  the  Cam  and  the  Isis.  It  is  well  known 
that  in  compliance  with  the  call  of  the 
public,  such  additions  to  mere  Latin  and 
Greek  have  been  made,  and  are  making, 
at  most  of  the  public  schools. 

There  has  been  exhibited  a  good  deal  of 
impatience,  and  perhaps  more  ignorance, 
upon  this  subject.  One  of  youf  cor- 
respondents, for  instance  (see  Gazbttb 
for  29th  September  last),  knowing  a  littlci 
presumed  more,  and  then  jamp^  to  the 
conclusion,  that  as  theie  are  no  ostensible 
funds,  there  can  be  no  exhibitloDs  or 
scholarships  at  the  new  University;  the 
fact  beinir,  as  I  am  informed,  that  the 
Senate  have  a  earte  blanehe  in  that  respect 
and  the  doubted  scholarships  have  been 
flow,  and  were  then,  regularly  announced, 
at  least  for  the  degree  in  arts. 

You  object  to  the  classical  examina- 
tions not  being  in  Celsus,  or  Areteus  and 
Hippocrates.  Recollect  the  lime  and  age 
At  which  these  examinations  are  to  taike 
piaoe— when  the  young  men  have  just 
Jeft  school,  and  are  only  about  to  begin 
their  medi<»l  studies.  How  can  they  be 
aupposed  to  know  anv  thing  of  the  medical 
terms  with  j^hich  these  authors  abound, 
and  what  schools  oould  teach  them? 
The  same  r^ulations  which  you  have  so 
fallen  foul  upon  have,  it  is  well  known, 
been  sent  round  to  a  large  number  of  the 
lecturers  and  hospital  officers  of  London 
and  elsewhere,  to  elicit  their  sentiments  ; 
and,  without  being  a  member  of  the  Se- 

*  Bead,  In  bif  sinnsing  "  Bubble*/*  •B7««  "In 
■fbtr^Hfe  1  entered  a  tlrer  of  America,  more  than 
five  times  as  broad  as  from  DoTer  to  Calais;  and 
with  respect  to  the  lUssus,  which  had  received  fn 
my  mind  such  distorted  Importance,  I  will  only 
»ay,  that  1  have  repeatedly  walked  across  it  In 
about  twenty  seconds,  wlthowt  wcttSnc  ny 
ankles!'* 


nate,  I  am  informed  that  the  diM^renancj 
of  their  sentiments  with  yours,  and  with 
each  other,  is  most  amusing.  Like  the 
old  man  in  the  fable,  the  senate  will  find 
it  impossble  to  please  every  body;  still,  if 
some  forbearance  be  shewn,  there  is  little 
doubt  but  that  the  University  will  work 
beneficially  when  in  full  operation.  Even 
at  the  time  I  am  writing,  a  much  larger 
number  than  was  expected  so  early  are 
being  examined  Un  their  matriculation  in 
arts  alone.  Relj^ing  upon  your  impar- 
tiality for  inserting  this, 

Your  obedient  sertant, 

Lawson  Cape,  M.D. 

4,  Princes  Street,  Hanover  Square, 
Ilovember  6,  ibUS, 

'  [Tke  prafttted  demands  of  knowledge  in 
all  these  subjects  are  far  less  than  the  actuaU 
The  French  students  areas  ignorant  of  every 
thing  but  the  subjects  immediately  con- 
nected With  their  profession  as  any  class  of 
young  men  can  be  supposed  to  be.  They 
are  the  last  whom  it  would  be  desirable  to 
make  those  of  the  London  University  imi- 
tate.—Ed.  Gaz.] 

To  tke  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gatette. 

Sib, 
In  your  leading  article  of  last  week,  on 
London  University  Degrees,  you  have  ceri* 
tainly  ftdlen  into  an  error,  which  it  is  de- 
surable  to  set  right,  as '  your  observations 
would  be  much  to  the  point,  were  the  pre- 
mises upon  which  they  are  founded  correct. 
You  have  assumed  that  candidates  for 
the  degree  of  Doctor,  who  have  been  fiye 
years  in  practice,  are  only  to  be  examined 
upon  subjects  immediately  connected  with 
practice ;  but  you  omit  to  state  that  the  can- 
didate maatjirgt  take  the  degne  oj  BBchetar  of 
Medicinef  for  which  he  is  to  be  subjected  to 
ao  examination  in  Celsus,  Heberden'sCom- 
mentaries,  the  various  branches  of  Natural 
PhUosophy,  Anatomy,  Physiology,  Surgery, 
Chemistry,  Medical  Jurisprudence,  Mid- 
wifery, the  Diseases  of  Women  and  Chil- 
dren, Materia  Medica,  Therapeutics,  Pa- 
thological Anatomy,  and  Practical  Medicine. 
The  aspiring  practitioner  wiU,  therefore,  be 
grieviously  disappomted  if  he  expects  to 
graduate  on  the  easy  terms  that  you  hare 
represented.  He  will  have  to  get  up  much 
that  he  has  forgotten,  and  which  have 
proved  of  no  service  tO  him  in  practice. 
Cum  (juihuadam  aliit. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

B. 
November  17,  1888. 

[We  have  thus  the  misfortune  of  appear- 
ing  to  one  correspondeut  to  have  oi>er- rated, 
and  to  another  to  have  ttn<i«r.rated,  the  nature 
and  extent  of  the  examinatioD.— En.  Gaz.] 
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BOTANICAL  PRIZES. 


To  the  Editor  <if  the  Mtdical  Gazette. 

Sir, 
From  the  full  and  iniDate  infonnfttion 
which  joR  iupply  on  all  matten  interest, 
ing  to  the  proression,  and  still  more  fh>m 
jrour  ha? ing  exclusively  all  intelligence 
connected  with  Apothecaries'  Hall,  1  pre- 
same  it  will  not  be  an  unacceptable  com- 
munication if  I  forward  you  the  names  of 
the  three  young  gentlemen  who  obtained 
tbe  botanical  prizes  on  the  9th  of  this 
month. 

1st  Mr.  Raper  (Unirer.  Col.),  the  gold 
medal. 

2nd.  Mr.  Robert  P.  Dodd  (King's  Col.), 
the  silver  medal,  and  5  ?ols.  boolcs. 

3rd.  Mr.  Boughton  Kingdon  (King's 
Col.),  the  books  (5  yoIs.) 

The  books  were,  De  CandoUe's  two 
works — OrganographU  VigkaU,  2  vols.,  and 
Phyuologi*  Vig6iaU^  3  vols. 

Mr.  Ward,  of  WeUclose  Square,  was  the 
examiner. 

I  am  induced  to  trouble  you  with  this 
note,  owing  to  the  circumstance  that  yoo 
did  not  publish  the  names  of  the  botanical 
prizemen  last  year,  although  it  had  pre- 
riously  been  your  practice  to  do  po. 
I  am,  sir, 
«  Your  obedient  senrant, 

PHILOBOTANICUS. 

[We  did  not  publish  the  names  last 
year,  because  they  were  not  transmitted  to 
us. — Ed.  Gaz.] 


ON  DIABETIC  BLOOD. 

Br  G.  O.  Rbr8,  M.D.  F.G.S  &e.* 

Thr  ezperimenti  of  some  of  the  most  caiR- 
fiil  and  eKperienced  chemiats  have  fuled  to 
detect  sugar  in  the  blood  of  diiAwtie  patients ; 
and  up  to  a  rery  reoept  date  it  was  supposed 
tliat  tile  serum  was  free  from  contamination, 
eren  in  the  most  virulent  and  lengtheued 
cases  of  diabetes.  Some  late  experiments, 
made  by  Mr.  M'Grigor,  of  Glasgow,  seem  to 
shew  that  sugar  is  present,  not  only  in  the 
blood  and  urine,  but  likewise  in  several  se- 
cretions and  excretions.  Hie  reactions  ob- 
tained by  that  gentleman  certainly  rendered 
it  very  probable  that  sugar  was  present ;  but 
i  am  not  aware  that  it  has  ever  yet  been 
separated,  in  its  characteristic  form,  from 
the  serum  of  diabetic  blood ;  except  by  Am- 
brosiani,  who  relates  a  method  by  which  he 
ouoceeded  in  extracting  it  in  a  crystallizable 
state.  His  process  is  as  follows:— The  blood 
i«  to  be  diluted  witb  water ;  and  boUed,  in 

«  Fron  GttyV  Hos|»iua  BaporU,  Ho.  7. 


cnder  to  sepoiate  as  niuch  as  possible  of  the 
albumen  and  hsematosine :  the  dear  Hquor 
is  then  filtered  away,  and  predpitated  by 
di-aoetate  of  lead.  The  excess  of  lead  is  to 
be  removed  by  a  stream  of  sniphnratfeed  by- 
drogengas;  and  the  predpitate  being  allow- 
ed to  s^tle,  the  liquor  is  to  be  poucd  off, 
deared  by  being  boiled  with  vrfaite  of  egg, 
filtered,  and  evaporated  to  tbe  consistence  of 
a  syrup :  this,  on  being  allowed  to  mnain 
exposed  to  the  air  for  some  wedcs,  deposita 
crystals  of  diabetic  sugar.  By  this  process 
Ambrosioni  asserts  that  he  has  succeeded  in 
extracting  sugar:  and  though  I  have  not 
followed  his  process,  yet  I  am  indined  to 
consider  it  calculated  to  afford  a  satisfiu;tory 
result ;  for  I  have  observed  that  the  presence 
of  urea  in  the  blood  of  diabetic  patients  in- 
terferes with  the  demonstration  of  the  sugar ; 
and  the  performance  of  this  process  would 
tend  gieatly  to  destroy  that  prindple. 

The  medkod  I  have  adoped  will  yield  su- 
gar of  considerable  purity ;  though  it  will 
not  enable  us  to  determine,  with  precision, 
the  weight  of  the  prindple.  The  process  ia 
as  follows  :— 

The  mass  of  blood*  is  to  be  evaporated  to 
dryness,  over  a  water-bath ;  the  dried  mass 
to  be  comminuted,  and  digested  for  several 
hours  in  boiling  water :  the  aqueous  solution 
is  to  be  filter^  off,  evaporated  to  dryness, 
and  the  dried  residuum  digested  in  alcohol 
of  sp.  gr.  0*825 :  the  alcoholic  solution  ao 
formed  is  to  be  filtered,  or  carefully  poured 
off,  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  dry  maas 
treated  several  times  with  rectified  ether, 
which  dissolves  out  urea,  and  also  some  fatly 
matter ;  leaving  behind  the  sugar,  in  admix- 
ture widi  osmazome  and  chloride  of  sodium ; 
this  mass,  on  being  dissolved  in  alcohol,  and 
the  solution  allowed  to  evaporate  sponta- 
neously in  a  flat  glass  dish,  affords  mixed 
crystals  of  alkaline  chloride  and  diabetic  su- 
gar; which  are  easily  distinguishable  firom 
eadi  other,  and  allow  of  bong  separated 
mechanically,  by  shaking  them  up  in  alcohol, 
when  the  chloride  sinks ;  and  the  sugar, 
bang  prindpally  collected  above,  may  be 
removed,  for  examination,  by  cardul  use  of 
the  spatula :  the  alcohol  must  not,  of  course, 
be  allowed  to  remain  long  in  contact  with 
the  crystols,  as  it  would  re-dissolve  them. 
It  is  a  matter  of  surprise  to  me,  that  sugar 
has  not  been  long  ago  detected  in  the  blood 
of  diabetic  patients,  though  not  separated 
fimn  it ;  for  the  alcoholic  extract  of  the  se- 
rum, when  mixed  with  water,  will,  after  a 
few  days,  give  off  carbonic  add  ;  which,  in 
addition  to  the  sweettsh  taste,  and,  I  may 
add,  syrupy  smell  of  the  evaporated  alodiolic 
extract,  is  a  sufficient  evidence  of  the  presence 
of  sugar.  I  subjoin  the  analysis  of  1000 
groins  of  diabetic  serum,  obtained  for  me  by 

•  li  oanccs  were  nsed  in  theic  espcrioicuts. 
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Hie  kindiMM  of  Dr.  Bright.  1^  ip.  gr.  of 
tills  pstient'fl  juine  was  1048  ;  and  tbe  coii- 
tents  of  the  aemm  as  follows : — 

Water 908*50 

AUmmeii  (yielding  traees  of  pbos- 
phafee  of  lime  and  oxide  of  irottf 

on  incineration) 80*35 

FattymatterB    .    .     .    ^  .    .        0*95 

Diabetic  sugar 1*80 

Animal  extractiTe,    sohiUe   in 

aloohoL,  nrea      2*20 ' 

Albmninate  of  loda    «...        0*80 
Alkaline  cUoridCt  with  traces  of 

>hate ') 

i  carbonate,  and  trace  ofC      .    ^ 
sulphate,  the  results  of  indne-  C        ^ 

ration J 

100 


1000  00 

I  should  wish  the  proportion  of  diabetic 
sugar  given  here  to  be  considered  merely  in 
the  light  of  a  close  approximation  ;  as  it  is 
impossible  to  separate  it  completely  from 
impurity ;  and,  moreover,  the  loss  sustained 
by  it  during  manipulation,  wliich  must  be 
considerable,  docs  not  admit  of  estimation. 

Hie  alkaline  salts  contained  a  trace  of  an 
earthy  phosphate  in  admixture ;  which  is  a 
curious  fact,  to  which  I  have  alluded  in  my 
paper  on  the  analysis  of  the  liqnor  amnii. 

It  will  be  observed,  on  comparing  this 
analysis  with  that  of  the  serum  of  healthy 
blood,  that  we  have  here  a  great  excess  <MP 
matters  soluble  in  alcohol,  while  the  albumi- 
nate of  soda  is  rather  less  than  in  health.  The 
alkaline  salts  are  also  in  very  small  propor- 
tion, being  only  4*40  gr.  in  1000  grams  of 
serum,  while  in  health  they  amount  to  from 
7  to  8  grains  per  1000. 

1  attribute  my  success  in  obtaining  sugar, 
in  its  characteristic  form,  from  diabetic 
Uood^  principally  to  the  use  of  ether,  which 
extracts  from  it  the  nrea  and  ftitty  matter. 
I  fold  that  the  ether  of  the  shops  of  sp.  gr. 
0*754,  which  of  course  contains  some  alcohol 
in  its  composition,  is  an  active  solvent  of 
urea,  while  it  exerts  no  action  on  the  dtabetic 
■ngar. 


CORONERS'   NEGLECT  OF  ME- 
DICAL EVIDENCE. 

To  the  Editor  qf  the  Medical  GaxotU. 

S», 
Tbb  injnstioe  to  medical,  practitioners 
geDerftllv,  in  not  being  called  upon  oftener 
to  give  tneir  evidence  in  a.  coroner's  coart, 
is  snlHcient  to  make  them  loudly. com- 
plain, as  shewn  by.Mr..Seinple'8  letter 
in  your  last  Dumber.   Within  the  last  tifo 


Tears  many  inquests  have  been  boldea 
IB  this  neighbonrheod,  wilboat  medical 
evidence.  Tbe  cases  to  which  I  refer 
were' accidents  to  the  body  g^nerallyi  mora 

garticularlv  those  of  tbe  head,  extensite 
urns,  and  sudden  deaths.  The  reason 
assigned  by  the  coroner  is,  that  where  the 
statement  of  tbe  witnesses  is  clear,  ex- 
plaining the  moral  cause  of  death,  the  jury 
are  satisfied  without  further  inquiry ;  any 
trace  of  the  phydcal  cause  is  not  called 
for;  therefore  a  verdict  of  **  accidental 
death"  is  returned,  and  the  business  of  the 
eourt  soon  ended. 

I  could  bring  forward  instances  where 
the  assemblage  of  coroner  and  jnnrme.n 
has  been  a  complete  farce,  but  will  con- 
tent myself  with  relating  only  one : — 

On  Saturday,  October  20tb,  I  was  sent 
for  to  a  neighbouring  village,  to  see  a  boy 
about  seven  years'  old,  who  bad  been 
knocked  down  by  the  sails  of  a  windmill. 
1  found  him  quite  insensible,  with  ster. 
torous  breathing,  pulse  scarcely  percep- 
tible,  pupils  dilated.  An  extensive  frac- 
ture, with  depression,  was  plainly  felt  over 
the  lower  portion  of  tbe  left  parietal  bone ; 
considerable  blood  issued  from  the  ear, 
nose,  and  mouth.  The  only  wound  of  the 
scalp  was  a  small  opening  in  the  centre, 
large  enough  to  admit  the  end  of  a  probe. 
He  died  in  four  hours  after  the  accident. 

Now,  sir,  I  staid  at  home  on  the  day  of 
the  inquest,  expecting  to  be  summoned ; 
but  to  my  surprise  no  evidence  was  thought 
necessary.  Calling  at  the  house  next 
day,  I  asked  permission  for  a  post-mortem 
examination ;  this  was  refused,  not  being 
required. 

£very  one  must  allow  that  Mr.  Wakley 
deserves  the  thanks  of  the  profession  for 
his  exertions  in  procaring  the  Act  of  1836. 
But  as  Mr.  Semple  observes,  **  unless  a 
compulsory  claufe  is  added,  respecting 
medical  men,  the  law  is  almost  a  dead 
letter." 

Trusting  that  yon  will  give  publicity  to 
this  note,  I  remain,  sir, 

Y;onr  obedient  servant, 

John  CoxLisa, 
Member  of  the  Boyal  College  of  Sargeons. 

Toweceter,  Nov.  9Ch«  1888. 


To  tho  Editor  of  the  Medical  GazeUe. 

Sir, 
Thb  appearance  of  Mr.  Semple's  letter,  in 
the  Oasette  of  the  3d  inst.,  has  given  me 
considerable  satisfSMHon,  as  it  goes  to  prove 
that  the  evil  it  oomphdns  of  is  not  eonbied 
to  the  provinces,  as  I  had  hoped,  and  tJie 
more  extensive  and  glaring  the  evil,  the 
nearer  we  may  be  approaching  to  a  remedy. 

Prior  to  the  last  enactment,  which  has 
raised  the  coroner's  fees,  and  chaiged  him 
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with  Ae  psyment  of  vdtnesses  and  flthercz^ 
penses  attendant  on  inqaests,  whidi  are  re- 
paid him  at  each  quarter  session  of  the 
connty,  medical  witnesses  were  paid  by  the 
oyerseer ;  and  in  this  county,  whether  that 
be  Cornwall  or  Cumberland,  it  matters  not, 
we  had  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  our  fees ; 
but  as  soon  as  the  last  Act  came  into  opera- 
tion, coroners  have  availed  themselres  of 
every  shift  to  evade  caUing  medical  witnesses, 
reasoning  thus: — **  If  we  call  medical  men,  < 
we  must  pay  them,  and  suffer  an  outlay, 
(for  which  we  gain  no  advantage,)  till  the 
magistrates  shall  have  passed  our  accounts ; 
it  is,  therefore,  our  interest  to  keep  our 
money  in  our  pockets,  so,  tMltte  medici :" 
but  such  reasoning  looks  a  little  like  dis- 
honesty,  because  these  gentlemen  are  paid 
an  increase  of  salary,  to  remunerate  them 
fbr  the  short  time  they  advance  their  money ; 
all  tampering  with,  and  evading  the  demands 
6f,  justice  are  calculated  to  bring  a  useful  in* 
stitution  into  contempt,  and  the  community 
will  not  be  slow  in  concluding  that  they  pay 
to  keep  up,  as  Mr.  Semple  expresses  it, 
''  an  expensive  iarce.''  I  go  no  further, 
and  submit  that  the  coroner  is,  by  his  oath, 
bound  to  get  af ,  as  fiir  as  in  him  lies,  the 
truth,  the  lohoU  truth ,  and  nothing  but  the 
truth,  as  the  witnesses  are  to  $peak  the 
same,  and  that  if  he  suffer  any  thing  to  be 
kept  back,  he  may  be  considered,  in  a  moral 
point  of  view,  guilty  of  ■ 

I  am,  sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 
Chaklks  Hopkins. 
Nov.  10,  18B8. 


STATISTICS 

OFTHB 

COBURG   LYING-IN  SOCIETY  OF 
CHELTENHAM. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Crazette, 

StR, 

Having  had,  dorlnff  the  past  year,  the 
surgical  saperinteoiicnee  of  tie  Coborg 
Lying-in  Society  of  this  town,  I  have 
taken  the  trouble  to  register  various  facts, 
which  have  supplied  me  witU  materials 
for  a  statistical  account,  which  may  not  be 
altogether  devoid  of  interest.  If  yon  will 
admit  a  communication  of  this  kind  in 
Tonr  colamns,  I  shall  feel  obliged  by  its^ 
uiaertlon. 

Tibe  Cobai^^  Saciety  was  institnted  im- 
oiedittlcly  after  tlie  death  of  tbe  Princess 
Charlotte,  and  holds  its  annval  meetlnga 
OB  the  siith  day  of  November.  Its  o^ects 
are,  to  famish  obstetric  aid  to  indigent 
nMurri^  women,  and  aSonl  them  neli^  \fy^ 


money»  lined,  dee.  during  tbe  months  It 
is  a  rule,  that  '*  No  woman  is  to  receive 
relief  from  this  charity  for  her  first  child) 
except  in  cases  of  extreme  distress.'' 

From  November  6,  1837,  to  November  6, 
1838,  216  women  were  delivered,  and  no 
death  occurred  either  during  the  labour  or 
the  month  succeeding.  No  case  requiring 
embryotomy,  and  no  placental  presenta- 
tion, occurred.  The  forceps  was  applied 
once  in  a  case  of  impaction.  The  vectis 
was  never  used,  nor  a  single  dose  of  ergot 
administered.  There  were  two  presenta^ 
tions  of  the  saperior  extremity  at  M\  ges- 
tation, and  two  about  the  sixth  month. 

In  167  eases  tbe  sex  was  noted  :^MaJea» 
87  ;  females,  80. 

In  196  cases  inquiry  was  made  as  to  the 
Dumber  of  times  the  indiv4dual  had  been 
pregnant  (early  cases  of  abortion  not  be- 
ing taken  into  the  account.) 

Of  these  I  was  the  1st  pregnancy. 

15 2d. 

35 3d. 

38 4tb. 

18 5tli. 

5»    6tfa. 

28 7th. 

9 8tb. 

10 9th. 

10......  10th. 

5 lltb. 

% 12th. 

1 14th. 

1  ...••    ISAh. 

I 16tfa. 

In  184  eases  the  age  was  noted  down, 
and  they  all  ranged  between  20  and  45 
inclusivet. 

2  cases  occurred  at  the  age  of  20 

3   21 

5   22 

2   23 

e   24 

7 25 

It    26 

11 27 

16 28 

11 29 

18 30 

7 31 

9 .^2 

13 33 

7 34 

10 35 

6 36 

8  ..-.- 37 

11 38 

6 39 

7 40 

2     41 

8  ......' 42 

3 .«...   43 

1   • 44 

1 45 
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The  mistakes  which  women  occasiooaJlj 
make  as  to  the  period  of  their  pregDAncv, 
bad  excited  some  surprise,  and  led  me  in 
181  cases  to  remark  the  times  of  ap^cted 
and  actual  delirerv  at  the  foil  time. 
42  passed    their  expected 

time  by  about I  week. 

33  « 2  weeks. 

22 3  weeks. 

25  ...........•....••••     4  weeks. 

12 6  weeks. 

15 6  weeks- 

5 7  weeks, 

4 8  weeks. 

2 9  weeks. 

1   10  weeks. 

13  did  not  arri?e  at  the 

expected  time  by  about    1  week* 

3 2  weeks. 

3 3  weeks. 

2 4  weeks. 

The  infieauency  of  deaths  among  par- 
turient  females  in  this  place  is  worthy  of 
remark.  I  have  been  sui^eon  to  this  so* 
ciety  for  two  years,  and  no  death  has 
occurred  within  this  period;  and  the  same 
may  be  said  of  two  similar  small  institu- 
tions in  this  place,  which  together  relieve 
abont  1^  amraally.  I  beTie?e  this  is 
mainly  owing  to  the  healthy  condition  of 
the  lower  classes,  who  are  die  immediate 
descendants  of  agricultnral  labourers,  are 
employed  in  no  manufactories,  and  among 
whom  the  extreme  of  poverty  and  destitu- 
tion is  mitigated,  if  not  prevented,  by  the 
mnnificence  of  the  wealthy, 
I  am,  sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

HsNar  CoLKs. 

Chriteohaiii,  Nov.  13,  1888. 

CRYSTALS  IN  THE  HUMAN 
INTESTINES. 

Ths  individual  in  whom  they  occurred 
was  a  male,  aged  about  forty,  who  died  of 
pleuro-pneumonia  and  gastritis,  having 
been  admitted  into  hospital  only  a  few 
days  previous.  On  examining  the  intes* 
tinal  canal,  the  contents  of  tl^  colon  ap. 
peared  of  a  lighter  colour  than  usual,  and 
noie  fluid.  I  observed  some  very  small 
bodies  suspended  in  the  fasces,  which  on 
removing  and  rubbing  between  my  fingers 
proved  to  be  solids;  on  drying  and  ex- 
anlning  them  with  a  lens,  I  found  that 
they  were  perfectly  regular  crystals,  (al- 
though somewhat  leas  than  the  third  of  a 
line  in  length :)  they  were  in  considerable 
numbers,  but  so  very  minute  that  it  re- 
quired a  long  time  and  a  good  deal  of 
trouble  to  separate  a  sufficient  number  to 
allow  of  a  chemical  examination. 

The  colour  of  these  crystals  was  white, 
some  however  were  yellowish  on  the  sur- 


face, being  .stained  by  the  oontents  «f  the 
colon.  Ttieir  figure  was  a  slender  four* 
sided  prism,  terminated  by  four-sided 
pyramids,  and  the  edges  and  angles  were 
exceedingly  perfect.  Ou  analysis.  Dr. 
Apjohn  found  them  to  be  composed  of  the 
ammoniaco-magnesian  phosphate,  or  the 
triple  phosphate,  as  it  is  commonly  called. 
The  colon  was  the  only  part  of  the  intes- 
tinal tract  in  which  I  succeeded  in  detect- 
ing them,  and  there  existed  no  ulceration 
in  any  part  of  the  mucous  membrane. 

The  four-sided  prism  does  not  appear 
to  be  the  most  common  figure  of  the  crys- 
tals of  the  triple  phosphate;  when  they 
occur  in  the  urinary  bladder  they  are  usu- 
ally short  three- sided  prisms,  terminated 
by  three  or  six-sided  pyramids. 

Tlie  composition  of  the  crystals  found 
by  Professor  Schoenlein  was  very  dtflerent 
from  these.  M uUer  does  not  mention  the 
composition  of  those  which  fell  under  his 
observation ;  but  as  the^  were  on  one  occa- 
sion  long  four- sided  pnsms  it  is  not  likely 
that  they  consisted  of  the  ammoniaco- 
magnesian  phosphate.  This  compound, 
too,  seems  to  form  the  principal  ingredient 
in  most  of  the  concretions  which  have  been 
examined  from  the  intestines  of  quadru- 
peds, in  whom  they  are  not  ver^  uncom- 
mon. Fourcroy  and  Vauquehn  found 
some  from  the  borse  to  be  composed  of  the 
triple  phosphate;  and  Dr.  Marcet  says, 
that  all  the  specimens  which  he  had  an 
opportunity  of  examining  consisted  en- 
tirely  of  the  same  salt. 

The  concretions  to  which  I  have  alluded 
as  having  been  met  with  in  the  human 
intestines  in  these  countries  (which  are  de* 
scribed  by  Dr.  Monro,  in  his  Morbid  Ana- 
tomv),  have  been  noticed  only  in  Scot- 
land, and  consisted  almost  altogether  of 
the  beards  of  the  oat  (which  forms  so  pro* 
minent  a  part  of  the  food  of  the  lower  or- 
ders in  that  part  of  the  United  Kingdom}* 
matted  together  and  cemented  by  animal 
matter,  with  or  without  a  central  nucleus; 
some  of  these  alvine  concretions,  however, 
had  a  coating  of  crystals  of  the  triple 
phosphate,  others  of  phosphate  of  lime 
mixed  with  animal  matter. 

In  a  recent  number  of  theDablin  Medi- 
cal Journal,  Dr.  Harrison  has  given  an 
account  of  some  minute  prismatic  crys* 
tals,  detected  by  him  on  the  peritoneum  of 
subjects  brought  to  the  dissecting-room, 
which,  on  analysis  by  Dr.  Apjohn,.  waa 
found  to  be  composed  of  the  amaooiMo- 
m^nesian  phosphate. 

But  I  believe  the  case  which  I  hare 
given,  is  the  first  in  which  separate  and 
regular  crystals  have  been  noticed  in-  thase 
countries,  in  the  contents  of  the  humaa 
intestines.  And  though  much  importance 
does  not  attach  to  an  individual  case,  yet, 
as  far  as  a  single  one  can,  it  will  help  ta 
proie  that  Df.  Schoenlein'a  asaartioa  if 
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too  gweepiog,  viz., "  that  the  preaenM  of 
theie  bodies  in  the  intestinal  discharge 
may  be  considered  as  an  important  diaif. 
nostic  mark  of  ^phns  fever.**— -Du&liii 
Journal  of  Medical  Seienee,  Norember  1838. 

ON  THE 

RESPIRATION  and  DEOLUTITION 
OF  THE  BOA  CONSTRICTOR. 

Dr.  Robertson,  on  Monday,  Sept  17th, 
presented  to  the  Institute  some  new  oh* 
serrations  on  the  respiration  and  deglu- 
tition of  the  boa  constrictors,  at  present 
exhibiting  at  Paris.  These  enormous 
serpents  swallow  several  large  live  fowls, 
one  after  the  other,  at  a  meal.  During  the 
repast,  which  lasts  half  an  hoar  or  more, 
the  throat  continues  greatly  distended, 
and  all  communication  between  the  nos- 
trils (through  which  the  reptile  usually 
breathes)  and  the  lungs  is  completely  shnt 
out ;  but,  by  an  admirable  provision  of 
nature,  the  creature  protrudes  the  orifice 
of  its  windpipe,  from  between  the  branches 
of  the  lower  jaw,  quite  out  of  its 
mouth,  to  the  extent  of  an  inch,  and  at 
least  three  inches  beyond  its  usual  situ- 
ation.  The  throat  being  distended  to  its 
utmost  stretch  by  the  fowl  or  rabbit  in  the 
oesophagus,  the  glottis  is  seen  protruding 
between  the  branches  of  the  lower  jaw  ana 
the  skin  of  the  throat ;  and  the  protrusion 
is  greater  in  proportion  as  the  object  in 
the  act  of  being  swallowed  is  of  a  large 
size.  Every  half  minute,  more  or  less,  the 
orifice  of  the  windpipe  is  opened  to  nearly 
half  an  inch  in  diameter,and  a  gush  of  air, 
like  that  from  a  pair  of  bellows,  issues  out ; 
and,  fresh  air  being  immediately  after- 
wards taken  in,  the  glottis  is  again  closed 
by  the  sphincter  muscles  till  the  next  ex- 
piration,and  so  on  alternately. — GaUgnani't 
Matmger. 

OMNIUM  OATHERUM. 

Thb  following  extraordinanr  jumble  ap- 
pears as  one  continuons  article  in  a  recent 
namber  of  the  Boston  Medical  Journal:-* 
**  Hiediail  Mueetlany.— The  cholera  has 
re.appeared  at  Naples.— Of  the  80,000 
Russians  who  marched  into  Circassia,  a 
few  only  have  returned,  and  they  were  so 
severely  attacked  with  onhthalmia  that 
most  of  them  are  blind  ana  rendered  inca. 
nable  of  service.— A  catalogue  of  the 
tiOuisville  Medical  Institute  has  been  re. 
oeiTed,  shewing  one  hundred  students, 
their  first  term.— Dr.  Bartlett's  address 
before  the  Phrenological  Society  is  greatly 
admh^^Dr.  Rockwell,  Heakh  Oflker 
of  New  York,  has  been  nominated 
to  the  Senate,  notwithstanding  some  have 
said  he  lacks  official  capacity.  He  is  nn- 
qnestiooably  a  first-rate  man  for  the  place, 
as  hit  past  servioet  testify.^  At  the  last 


accounts.  Dr.  Warren,  of  Boston,  now  tra* 
veiling  in  Europe,  was  on  his  way  to  Italy. 
—The  Vermont  Mercury  says  there  have 
been  onlv  four  imthi  by  smallpox  in 
Woodstock.  We  do  not  see  how  tnis  fact 
in  any  manner  contradicts  the  statements 
in  the  letter  fVom  Woodstock,  inserted  in 
this  journal  for  January  17th,  although 
apparently  published  for  that  purpose." 

LITERARY  INTELLIGENCE. 

The  Elements  of  Materia  Medica;  com- 
prehending the  Natural  History,  Prepara* 
tion.  Properties,  Composition,  Effects,  and 
Uses  of  Medicines.  Part  I.  By  Jonathan 
Pereira,  F.R.S.  and  L.S.  &c.  fcc — jvat 
pubUtfud. 

APOTHECARIES'  HALL. 

LISTOrOBNTLEMBN  WHO  BAVB  aECBIVBB 
CERTIFICATBS. 

71iurmla»ff  November  32* 

Wllliun  Mlntoa  Beddoes,  Cheney  Loagrllle, 
Sslop.— WilUam  Tboroiilt,  Dnxford,  nrsr  Csm* 
bridge.— Edirmrd  Wcb*ter,  WeMon  North.— 
George  Henry  Jackson,  Loodeo.— ThomM  Laodh 
Leede.— Rnlph  Thomas  Cappur,  Nantwicb,  Che- 
»hlre. — ^John  Scott«  Sunderland, — Cbarlea  Taylor, 
London.— Charles  Frederick  Pollard. 

WEEKLY  ACCOUNT  of  BURIALS. 
From  Bills  or  Mortality,  Nov.  20, 1838. 


Age  and  DebUity . 
Apoplexy      • 
Aathma        • 
Cancer        *•       • 
ChlldblrUi     . 
CoDsamptlon       . 
Convnliilona 
DentttloDorTcelhlnr  4 
Dropay.  •       8 

Dropey  In  the  Brain  3 
Eryalpelaa  .  .  3 
Fever     .       .  8 

Ferer,  Scarlet  8 

Fever,  TyphM  .  •       3 
Increaac  of  Burials,  as  compared  with  I       m 
the  preceding  week     .  •       .       .1 
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Goat  .  •  •  1 
Heart,  ditcaaod  .  3 
Rooplne  Cough  .  1 
Inflammation  18 

BoweU.%  Stomach    8 
Lungs  and  Pleura    8 


MeR!«les 
Miscarriage  • 
Small-pox    • 

Stone  ft  Gravel    . 
Unknown  Causes 

Casualties    • 


4 
I 
II 

1 


IfOMmber.      I 

Thursday , 

1ft 

Friday   .  . 
Saturday  . 

10 

17 

Sunday  .  . 

18 

Ifonday.. 

19 

Tuesday.. 

20 

Wednesday  31    | 

THKRMOMBTaa. 

from  88*5  to  43 

40  48 

84  48 

88  47 

88  41 

8ft  41 

8ft  41 


BAROMRTSa. 

38-88to  3877 

29-<ft  39-«4 

S0HI4  39^ 

90ft7  39*88 

39*58  3888 

39-88  39-88 

39-40  29  38 


Wind,  N.E. 
Except  th«  artemoonsof  the  16th  and  foUovlaK 
day,  cloudy,  with  frequent  showers  of  vmln* 
Rain  fiUlen,  1  Inch  and  *03ft  of  an  Inch. 

Notice.  —  The  Mcond  drawing  of  the 
^  jaw"  came  too  late  fbr  oar  purpoie. 

Erratu M»— The  initials  to  the  <*  Olean- 
ings  in  Italj,*'  in  oor  last,  ougl|t  to  haf« 
bsen  M.  B.  G.,  net  M.  B.  S. ^ 

Wi  MOW  ft  Bon*  Printtr*,ft7,  Sklnner-atn  I««m1«*> 
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LECTURES    ON    SURGERY, 

DBLITBBBD  AT  n.  THOIIAS** 
HOSPITAL, 

Br    THE    LATE    Mr,    ClINK* 

(Concluded.) 

Lbctube  X. 

Cinuwutanea  requhifig  Jntputatlon-^jimpu* 
tation  below  the  Knee — above  the  Knee — of 
the  Wrist— of  the  Ot  Humeri— rf  the  Should 
der-Joint  -^  Bandaga    for    the    Head   and 
Trunk-^Bandagesfor  the  Extremities, 
Circumstancee  requiring  amputation,  —  Be- 
fore we  enter  ujmd   toa  amputations  of 
different  parts  of  the  body,  we  shall  saj 
something  of  the  diseases  reqniring  the 
operation,  ai^d  the  sUte  of  the  constitn- 
lion  in  which  it  is  most  favourably  per- 
formed. 

Sometimes  there  is  necessity  to  re- 
move a  party  from  being  in  an  incura- 
ble  and  aiseaised  state,  to  pot  a  stop  to  in- 
conveniences arising  therefrom.  The  ope- 
ration is  often  required  on  the  smaller  joints 
when  the  life  is  not  in  danger.  Also,  inju- 
ries suddenly  inflicted  on  parts,  as  com- 
pound  fractures  from  common  accidents, 
or  sometimes  from  gnn-shot  wounds,  in 
either  of  which  the  operation  is  some- 
times required  almost  immediately.  Some- 
tines  there  is  a  great  difficulty  of  deter- 
mining  whether  the  operation  should  be 
performed  or  not  When  there  is  a  great 
destruction  of  parts,  without  doubt  the 
operation  should  be  performed  immedi- 
ately, as  it  will  giro  the  patient  a  better 
chance  of  recovery.  It  is  the  same  with 
any  of  the  larger  joints.  In  exposure  of 
the  cavity  of  large  joints,  as  the  knee  and 
ankle,  the  danger  which  would  probably 
ariie  from  such  accidents  would  be  greater 
than  from  amputation  of  the  limb,  though 
the  patient  might  be  in  perfect  healtn. 
The  patient  would  probably  die  before 
574. — XXIII. 


suppuration  could  take  place;  so  much 
would  the  constitution  be  deranged  by  the 
Tiolence  of  the  symptoms.  When  consi- 
derable injury  has  happened,  though  we 
know  from  ex|)erience  what  the  progress 
of  the  disease  will  be,  a  good  deal  of  mis- 
chief will  often  be  prevented  by  the  im- 
mediate operation.  It  is  found,'  from  ex- 
perience, that  in  a  state  of  good  health, 
and  when  the  constitution  is  strong,  it  is 
not  the  most  favourable  time  for  perform- 
ing any  capital  operation,  more  especially 
Amputation.  When  a  large  part  is  to  be  re- 
moved, the  violence  done  to  such  a  con. 
stitution  is  greater  than  to  another  which 
is  previously  exhausted  by  disease ;  there- 
fore, amputations  performed  immediately 
after  accidents  on  healthy  subjects  do  not 
succeed  so  frequently  as  in  those  debili- 
tated bv  long  disease.  Thus,  in  cases  ef 
diseased  joints  or  diseased  bones,  very  few 
die  in  consequence  of  the  operation,  when 
compared  with  those  in  consequence  of 
compound  fractures,  or  gun.sfaot  wounds, 
where  the  operation  is  almost  immediately 
performed.  In  some  cases  the  operation 
will  be  less  dangerous  than  for  the  injured 
parts  to  remain  ;  but  it  is  only  in  those 
cases  where  the  mischief  is  exceedingly 
great  that  we  should  operate  immediately. 
It  is  almost  impossible  to  point  out  the 
precise  time  at  which  the  operation  should 
be  performed— when  it  should  be  per- 
formed immediately,  or  when  it  should  be 
delayed  for  some  time :  this  is  to  be  left  to 
the  discretion  of  the  surgeon,  and  is  only 
to  be  acouired  by  long  experience. 

Mortification  is  also  spoken  of  as  a  com- 
plaint requiring  the  operation  immedi. 
ately,  even  when  independent  of  any 
injury,  which  is  not  unfrequent  in  old 
people.  There  was  an  idea  formerly  that 
the  mortification  was  spread  by  the 
dead  part  being  in  contact  with  the  living; 
therefore  it  used  to  be  the  practice  as  soon 
as  mortification  had  taken  place  to  remove 
all  the  dead  part    From  the  bad  soocesa 
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of  operations  performed  in  this  way,  prac- 
titioners afterwards  waited  till  a  more  fa- 
Toarable  opportunity  arrived,  wbed  the 
mortification  ceased  to  spread,  which  was 
found  to  be  the  more  advantageous, 
and  oftener  attended  with  success. 
When  we  consider  the  manner  in 
which  mortification  takes  place,  the  reason 
will  be  obvious.  It  is  always  preceded 
by  inflammation,  and  it  mach  oftener 
arises  in  -those  constitutions  which  are 
weak  than  in.  others.  It  rarely  happens 
to  one  in  good  health,  though  the  inflam- 
mation is  very  violent.  It  is  particularly 
the  case  with  patients  who  have  general 
dropsy,  or  who  are  anasarcous :  small  in- 
cisions through  the  skin  very  frequently, 
from  the  slight  inflammation  which  fol- 
lows, are  attended  with  mortification  of 
the  part.  Mortificsition  seems  to  arise  from 
such  increased  action  taking  place  as  the 
part  is  incapable  of  supporting ;  this  must 
sooner  happen  in  a  part  that  is  weak  than 
a  part  that  is  strong.  Under  extreme  vio- 
lence, in  healthy  constitutions,  when  the 
inflammation  has  been  exceedingly  great, 
jsortifi cations  now  and  then  happen ; 
however,  this  is  but. rare.  As  inflamma- 
tion is  the  cause  of  mortification,  it  must 
be  increased  by  whatever  produces  it; 
therefore,  in  such  a  state,  the  performing 
the  operation  would  be  most  unfavourable 
for  the  patient.  When,  instead  of  per- 
forming this  operation,  the  surgeon  waits 
till  a  favourable  change  takes  place  in  the 
constitution  (which  might  partly  be  effected 
by  proper  regimen  and  medicine),  it  may 
then  become  capable  of  sustaining  the  in- 
flammation which  is  produced,  and  mor- 
tification be  thus  prevented.  A  part  that 
is  mortified  will  completely  separate  if  left 
to  itself;  even  a  dead  portion  of  hone  will 
separate  in  some  weeks ;  therefore  it  will 
be  better  not  to  operate  at  all.  Of  this  I 
have  known  several  instances  where  mor- 
tification has  extended  from  the  feet  up- 
wards to  a  little  below  the  knee,  where, 
in  the  space  of  five  or  six  weeks,  the  dead 
parts  have  completely  separated,  and  the 
patients  have  done  well.  By  thus  letting 
parts  separate  of  themselves,  a  very  pain- 
ful operation  is  avoided,  as  well  as  the 
consequent  inflammation  which  most 
arise  from  the  operation.  The  danger 
of  this  operation,  besides  being  propor- 
tioned to  the  constitution,  is  also  pro- 
portioned to  the  size  of  the  part  to  be 
removed.  Thus  the  loss  of  a  hand  is 
attended  with  less  violence  to  the  consti- 
tution than  the  loss  of  a  foot,  or  an  arm 
less  than  a  leg.  When  the  part  to  be  re- 
moved  is  not  large,  and  the  patient  has 
been  previously  lowered  by  disease, .  there 
are  hopes  of  success.  The  reduction  of 
the  constitution  should,  however,  be  li- 
mited, for  the  patient  may  become  so 


weak  as  to  make  the  operation  very  dan- 
gerous, more  especially  if  there  should 
happen  any' unfavourable  haemorrhage,  as 
the  loss  of  even  eight  or  ten  ounces  of 
blood;  therefore  we  should  not  suflfer 
the  patient  to  go  on  too  great  a  length 
of  time.  When  they  have  been  a  good 
deal  weakened  by  disease,  the  alteration 
which  takes  place  almost  immediatelv 
on  the  diseased  parts  being  removedf, 
is  surprising,  which  shews  that  the  whole 
of  the  complaint  arose  from  the  consti- 
tution sympathizing  with  the  diseased 
part. 

Those  parts  are  most  favourable  for 
operations  where  the  most  muscles  are 
situated,  being  very  vascular,  therefore 
more  favourable  for  healing.  A  joint  is 
always  unfavourable,  as  cartilage  will  not 
granulate,  and  ligament  always  granulates 
^ery  unfavourably  :  the  proportionate 
number  of  vessels  being  but  few,  there- 
fore we  avoid  amputation  in  these 
situations.  Besides  which,  inflamma- 
tion arising  in  large  joints  produces 
very  considerable  violence  to  the  con- 
stitution ;  but  in  small  joints  ampu- 
tation may  be  performed  without  any 
particular  inconvenience,  for  yoa  may 
easily  preserve  skin  enough  to  be  extended 
over  the  surface;  union  will  take  place; and 
where  the  joint  is  small  itdoes  notiojurethe 
constitution.  In  one  joint  rather  larg^ — 
viz.  that  of  the  wrist— the  operation  has 
been  often  performed  with  success :  that 
being  formed  by  the  radius  and  superior 
part  of  the  metatarsal  bones,  you  may 
leave  integuments  enough  to  come  over 
the  extremities  of  the  bones.  In  the  toes 
and  fingers,  amputation  at  the  joint  is 
easier  than  sawing  through  the  l)one.  In 
all  amputations  we  should  etideavonr  to 
save  as  much  skin  as  possible,  to  cover  the 
extremity  of  the  part.  This  is  a  great  Im- 
provement ;  it  was  formerly  the  practice 
to  cut  directly  through  the  part;  the 
whole  breadth  of  the  stomp  was  exposed, 
consequently  greater  inflammation  arose, 
and  more  violent  eflects  to  the  constUu- 
tion:  it  was  also  very  nnfavoumble  for 
healing.  The  stomp, under  these  cireom- 
stances,  being  often  three  or  four  months 
in  healing,  and  after  it  lias  healed  the 
cicatrix  is  very  liable  to  ulcerate. 

Mr.  Cheselden  first  made  the  improveo 
ment  of  double  inciskm,  whereby  a  giood 
deal  of  skin  was  brought  over  the  large 
surface,  but  not  enough  left  to  cover  the 
extremity.  Another  mode  of  orperating 
was  to  leave  a  flap ;  in  which,  1  believe, 
there  is  greater  violence  done  to  the  con- 
stitution. A  piece  of  lint  was  interposed, 
and  both  surfaces  allowed  to  suppurate, 
which  was  unfavourable.  But  since  that, 
another  considerable  improvement  has 
been  made  by  Mr.  A  Hanson,  of  Liverpool- 
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Tts*  enteading  the  double  incUion  higher 
up  than  usual,  carrying  it  round  the  cel- 
lular membrane  and  muscles,  so  as  to 
draw  it  further  from  the  bone;  and,  in- 
stead of  interpMing  anjr  lint  between  the 
extremities,  lajing  it  over  the  surface, 
which  makes  a  larger  portion  adhere  by 
the  fimt  intention  i  and  the  more  it 
adheres  in  this  way,  the  less  is  the  dan* 
ger  of  symptomatic  feyer,  and  there 
is  aeareefy  any  cicatrix.  This  has 
been  rery  genendly  adopted,  and  found 
▼«rf  siicoessfaK  The  operation,  however, 
will  be  more  successful  in  some  states 
of  the  constitution  than  in  others.  When 
that  is  so  far  in  a  healthy  state  as 
to  be  capable  of  producing  union  by  the 
first  intention,  there  is  little  symptomatic 
fever,  union  is  soon  produced,  and  the  stump 
healed  in  a  diort  time ;  but  this  is  ?ery  far 
fiwm  being  the  case  in  some  scrofulous 
and  scorbutic  constitutions.  In  this  mode 
•f  operating,  under  some  circumstances, 
•eevmnlations  of  matter  take  place  be- 
tween  the  skin  and  extremitr  of  the 
stamp,  so  as  to  be  unfa?onrably  lodged, 
Ihroogb  the  skin  forming  sinuses  very  nn- 
favonrable  for  healing ;  this  will  happen 
sometimes,  though  very  rarely.  If  we 
consider  the  operation  in  a  general  point 
of  view,  it  is  certainly  more  favourable 
than  any  of  the  former,  therefore  should 
be  generally  adopted.  Before  we  begin 
this  operation  the  vessels  should  be  re- 
strained from  bleeding,  for  which  we  have 
tourniquets,  which  are  variously  con- 
stnictM ;  they  mav  be  either  a  simple 
Ugatore  with  a  stick,  or  a  screw  tourni- 
quet. The  screw  toamiquet  is  very  con- 
venient,  for  being  once  fixed,  it  remains  of 
the  same  tightness,  without  the  necessity 
•f  holding  it ;  therefore  particularly  useful 
where  a  number  of  assistants  are  not 
at  hand.  But  in  private  practice, 
where  yoa  have  assistants  enough,  the 
common  stick  tourniquet  is  more  conve- 
nient, more  readily  fixecTon  the  part,  and 
more  readily  tightened.  In  tightening 
and  slackening  the  screw  tourniquet  seve<« 
lal  turns  are  neoessarr ;  hence  an  nnneces. 
ianr  quantity  of  blood  is  lost* 

£a  the  aim,  the  middle  of  the  os  humeri 
is  most  convenient  for  applying  the  tour- 
niquet ;  the  pressnre  being  made  en  the 
inner  side  of  the  biceps  muscle,  where  the 
artery  is  descending.  If  yon  are  under  the 
neosssitv  of  compressing  it  higher  up,  it 
should  DC  under  the  tendon  of  the  pecto. 
jalis  migor;  or  if  yoo  ampatate  at  the 
sboalder-joint,  you  should  place  it  under 
the  clavicle,  on  the  first  rib.  During  the 
time  of  pressnre  the  shoulder  shonld  be 
lowered  a  little  to  bring  the  cfavide  down- 
ward,  to  have  a  more  perfect  command  of 
the  vessel. 

In   the  lower  extremity .  the  pressure 


should  be  made  on  the  inner  side  of  the 
thigh,  just  above  the  perforation  of  the 
tendon  of  the  abdootor  muscle,  where  the 
artery  is  situated  close  upon  the  bone.  If 
amputation  is  necessary  higher  up,  then 
the  pressure  should  be  made  on  the  pubes, 
where  it  is  passing  under  Poupart's  liga* 
ment. 

The  instruments  required  in  this  opera, 
tion  are  generally  in  one  case.  A  large 
knife  to  amputate  the  lower  limbs,  which 
may  be  either  straight  or  curved :  if  much 
bent  it  is  inconvenient,  as  all  instruments 
cut  by  drawing  them  along  the  surface^ 
not  by  making  pressure.  The  sharpest 
instrument  cuts  on  the  same  principle  as 
a  saw.  If  slightly  bent  it  is  convenient, 
because  it  is  applied  to  a  larger  surface ; 
but  a  straight  knife  will  cut  through 
quicker.  If  the  limb  is  sound,  and  yoa 
require  a  small  knife,  the  bending  of  it 
would  be  rathfir  inconvenient;  therefore  a 
straiffht  knife  is  preferable.  A  catlin  is  a 
small  knife  to  be  introduced  between  the 
bones,  to  divide  the  interosseous  liga- 
ment, and  those  muscles  and  integuments 
which  you  have  not  perfect  command  of 
in  the  circular  incision.  A  saw  should 
consist  of  a  blade  set  in  a  Arame, 
which  may  be  tightened  by  a  screw.  If 
the  blade  is  not  kept  firmly  fixed,  the 
teeth  are  continually  hitching  on  the 
bone,  and  you  cannot  saw  so  as  to  form  a 
smooth  surface ;  the  saw  is  every  now  and 
then  stopped.  It  should  be  always  kept 
unscrewea. 

The  tenant  saw  is  of  a  better  constmo- 
tion  than  the  former,  having  a  stronger 
back,  which  keeps  the  blade  perfectly 
fixed.  It  should  be  exceedingly  well  tem- 
pered, the  steel  well  hardenra ;  as  it  is  to 
cut  through  the  solid  substance  of  bone, 
the  teeth  are  very  easily  turned:  also,  the 
teeth  shonld  be  very  smalj.  When  there 
are  large  interstices  between  the  teeth,  it 
cuts  very  roughly  through  the  bone,  and 
when  nearly  through  generally  splinters 
it.  When  such  a  splinter  happens  it 
should  be  pinched  off,  otherwise  it  will 
very  much  irritate  the  soft  parts  which  are 
brought  over  the  ends  of  the  bone. 

The  metacarpal  saw,  the  blade  of  which 
is  easily  introduced  between  the  bones, 
is  also  made  with  a  screw  to  tighten  it 
before  it  is  used.  We  have  also  a  tepa- 
culum  and  needles. 

In  ampntation  of  the  toes  it  is  conve- 
nient to  have  an  assistant  holding  the 
other  toes  apart,  by  a  piece  of  tape  car- 
ried round  them :  here  we  may  amputate 
at  the  joint.  For  this  purpose  we  first 
make  the  circular  incision  a  little  below, 
and  nut  into  the  joint,  by  carrying  the 
knife  laterally,  not  only  on  account  of  the 
small  process  of  bone  going  over,  but  the 
greater  firmness  of  ligament  laterally  than 
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superiorly  and  inferiorly.  Sometimes  a 
part  of  the  metatarsal  bones  is  diseased, 
so  as  to  require  removal.  This  may  be 
done  by  making  an  incision  abo?e  and 
below,  saving  the  integuments  completely 
to  cover  the  bone.  Here  it  is  improper  to 
take  it  off  at  the  joint,  because  the  basis 
of  the  metatarsal  bones  forms  the  common 
cavity.  We  make  an  incision  above,  and 
carry  it  on  one  side  the  toe.  Let  the  inci* 
sion  be  extended  to  the  same  part  on  the 
other  side  of  the  toe,  down  to  the  under 
part  of  the  bone,  dividing  the  flexor  and 
extensor  tendons  ;  then  introduce  the  saw 
between  the  bones.  The  integuments 
above  and  below  not  being  removed,  may 
be  brought  in  contact  by  slips  of  plaster. 
The  wound  soon  heals,  witn  very  little 
deformity.  When  the  tarsal  bones  be- 
come diseased,  and  an  operation  is  neces- 
sary, it  will  be  proper  to  remove  the  foot, 
or  greater  part  of  it ;  for  tM  tarsal  bones 
are  very  complicated,  and  by  removing  one 
you  expose  a  large  surface,  so  that  there 
would  be  little  probability  of  saving  the 
part.  If  you  could  take  off  the  whole  of 
the  foot,  leaving  the  os  calcis  and  astraga- 
lus in  a  sound  state,  it  would  be  very  con- 
venient. Supposing  the  tarsal  bones  situ- 
ated forward  were  diseased,  a  circular  in- 
cision might  be  carried  rounds  leaving 
sufficient  integuments  between  the  os  na- 
viculare  and  cut>oide9. 

The  poUex  pedis  should  be  cantionsly 
amputated,  being  a  chief  support  to  the 
foot:  hence  the  patient  always  halts  after- 
wards. 

The  ankle-joint  Is  too  large  to  think  of 
amputating  there;  but  there  is  an  opera- 
tion which  has  been  performed  by  O'Hal- 
loran  and  White  and  some  others,  a  little 
above  the  ankle.  T^is  has  been  very 
much  recommended  by  some  writers,  and 
having  an  artificial  foot,  and  preserving 
the  joint  of  the  knee ;  but  it  requires  a 
great  deal  of  nicety  in  the  construction  of 
such  an  instrnment ;  and  though  it  may 
be  constructed  so  well  that  patients  may 
walk  on  it  for  some  time,  yet  I  doubt 
whether  it  can  be  so  well  constructed  for 
a  man  who  is  obliged  to  bear  the  pres- 
sure on  so  small  a  surface,  and  he  would 
be  in  a  much  more  comfortable  state 
if  the  limb  were  amputated  higher  np. 
Also,  a  stump  at  this  part  is  more  nn- 
favourable  for  healing  than  higher  up, 
where  there  is  more  muscular  sub- 
stance.; and  the  lower  part  seems  to  ex- 
cite greater  violence  to  the  constitution. 

I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  one 
of  Mr.  Whitens  patients,  which  was  a  man 
not  under  the  necessity  of  being  much  on 
his  limbs.  He  had  an  instrument  made 
according  to  Mr.  White's  directions,  but 
he  preferred  the  pressure  on  the  knee  to. 
the  artificial  foot. 


Amputation  b^ow  the  knee, — ^Tbe  surgeon 
should  be  placed  between  the  patient's 
legs,  as  being  more  favourable  to  saw 
through  both  bones  at  once.  The  length 
of  the  stump  in  the  adult  should  benboot 
a  hand's  breadth  below  the  knee.  To 
make  it  of  that  length  the  incision  should 
be  begun  about  two  inches  below  where 
you  intend  to  cut  throngh  the  bone ;  this 
will  be  varied  according  to  the  diameter 
of  the  limb ;  as  that  is  large,  you  should 
allow  a  greater  length  of  integuments.  We 
first  make  a  circular  incision  through  the 
integnments,whether  at  once  or  twice  being 
verv  immateriaL  Having  done  tiiis,  an 
assistant  should  draw  up  the  integuments 
while  you  separate  the  cellnlar  membrane. 
The  adhesion  is  greatest  at  the  bottom.' 
The  integuments  should  be  still  kept 
drawn  up.  Next  we  cut  throngh  the 
loose  muscles,  in  doing  which  the  knife 
should  be  carried  a  little  obliquely  up- 
wards :  the  muscles  between  the  bones  to 
be  divided  by  the  catlin.  Laying  the  saw 
directly  on  both  bones,  we  proceed  sawing 
very  slowly  and  lightly  when  nearly 
through  the  bone,  to  prevent  its  being 
splintered;  then  secure  as  many  arteries 
as  possible,  without  slackening  the  tourni- 
quet ;  here  there  are  generally  three,  the 
anterior  and  posterior  tibial,  and  inter- 
osseal :  afterwards  draw  the  integuments 
over  the  edges  near  to|(ether  by  adhesive 

Slaster,  to  unite  by  the  first  intention. 
Ir.  A  Hanson  directs  the  edges  to  be 
brought  perpendicularly,  so  that  if  union 
does  not  take  place  by  the  first  intention 
there  is  a  way  for  the  discharge  of  matter; 
if  made  a  little  obliquely  it  will  be  full  as 
well ;  you  will  have  a  sufficient  opening, 
besides  the  advantage  of  having  the  ex- 
tremities  of  the  vessels  directly  opposite  to 
the  opening,  so  that  the  ligatures  are 
readily  removed,  there  is  no  sinus,  and 
greater  probability  of  union  by  the  first 
intention,  and  tlje  ligatures  are  drawn 
out  in  a  direct  line.  Also,  if  there  should 
arise  a  haamorrhage  after  the  operation, 
you  may  more  easily  get  at  the  vessels, 
especially  when  union  has  been  in  part 
effected. 

Amputation  dbooe  the  knee  is  easier  than 
the  former;  you  can  more  readily  sepa- 
rate the  integuments  and  mnscles,  begin- 
ning near  the  joint  to  preserve  the  int^^- 
ments.  The  first  incision  separates  tho 
integuments,  admitting  of  their  being 
drawn  up  some  way.  In  some  parts  they 
will  adhere  more  than  in  others,  as  where 
the  fascia  is  situated  close  on  the  skin  and 
the  extensor  tendons.  The  next  incieioa 
separates  these ;  then  you  are  to  cany  it 
through  those  muscles  situated  loosely  on 
the  thigh  i  this  will  give  more  room  when 
the  muscles  are  retracting.  Tou  then 
make  an  oblique  incision  throngh  the  re- 
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ttiaintiig  moscles,  while  an  assistant  is 
drawing  up  the  Integnments ;  yoa  next 
saw  through  the  bone,  making  long  strokes, 
and  not  bearing  hard  on  the  saw  (e?ery 
snigeon  should  practice  sawing) ;  the  inte- 
guments are  to  be  broaght  together  as 
near  as  possible; 

Sometimes,  where  the  patient  is  much 
reduced,  the  small  vessels  appear  incapa- 
ble of  contracting,  and  we  hafe  a  h»- 
morrhage  from  the  whole  surface ;  in  such 
patients  it  is  better  to  sapport  the  ressels 
on  the  extremity  of  the  stump  by  a  roller. 

Thero  has  been  an  amputation  at  the 
hip-ioint,  but  the  patient  died  soon  after- 
wards :  this  is  too  great  a  Tiolence  for  the 
constitntion  to  support*. 

Amputation  of  tne  fingers  and  metacar- 
pal bones  is  perform^  in  the  same 
manner  as  for  the  toes,  &c. 

Of  the  vriit^-^Jn  this  you  ha^e  only  to 
cut  through  the  integuments,  tendons,  and 
ligaments  of  the  joints,  beginning  the  in- 
cision at  the  basis  of  tne  metacarpal 
bones,  learing  sufficient  integnments  to 
CO? er  the  joint,  a)>out  an  inch  below  the 
styloid  process  of  the  radius ;  then  the  in- 
teguments being  drawn  backward,  and  the 
tendons  difided,  the  incision  is  to  be 
made  at  the  extremity  of  the  radius. 
The  most  convenient  part  to  cut  into  the 
joint  will  be  below  the  styloid  process  of 
the  radius ;  having  carried  the  knife 
through  at  that  part,  getting  into  the 
joint,  you  can  easily  separate  the  hand. 

Amputation  of  the  fore-arm  is  per- 
formed  in  the  same  manner  as  that  of  the 
1^,  standing  also  on  the  same  side  of  the 
limb  to  have  command  of  both  bones,  &e. 

Of  them  humtru^'li  will  be  more eon- 
renient  to  stand  on  the  outside,  that  yoar 
left  hand  may  be  above  the  incision. 

Of  iht  tkouUkr-Jomt.—'This  is  a  nice  ope- 
ration,  on  account  of  the  situation  of  the 
axillary  artery;  which,  from  its  size,  and 
being  so  near  the  heart,  affords  a  profuse 
hsBmorrhage ;  therefore  it  would  be  safest 
to  secure  this  vessel  in  the  first  part  of 
the  operation.  This  is  most  safely  to  be 
done  by  laying  the  artery  bare  by  an  inci. 
sion  in  the  axilla  first,  just  under  the  pec- 
toral muscle.  A  plexns  of  nerves  accom- 
panies this  artery,  and  it  therefore  requires 
Bomeattention  to  distinguish  the  nerve  from 
the  vessel,  which  is  very  readily  done  in 
the  living  subject*  Including  .the  nerve 
in  the  ligature  would  be  productive  of  ex* 
treme  pain.  This  is  an  instance  in  which 
the  flap  operation  will  be  more  convenient 
than  any  other.  We  should  leave  enough 
flap  to  cover  the  wound,  beginning  the 
incision  from  the  bottom  of  the  deltoid 

*  Tb«  ■occeM  which  ha*  atuoded  Mr. 
Gathrie'fl,  and  other  cmtes  of  amputation  at  the 
bip-Joini,  nay  to  conslderM  to  hare  established 
it  as  one  of  the  operations  of  surgery.— C. 


muscle,  extending  it  upwards  quite  to  the 
shoulder-joint.  This  is  done  by  pinching 
up  the  muscles,  &c  with  the  left  hand, 
and  carrying  the  incision  up  to  the 
acromion  process.  We  next  make  a  cir- 
cular incision,  which  done,  it  is  better  to 
take  the  os  humeri  into  your  own  posses- 
sion, to  have  perfect  command  of  it, 
and  to  bring  it  out  of  the  articulation. 
A  flap  is  to  be  left  to  cover  the  bone, 
which  should  be  confined  by  adhesive 
plaster.  Union  will  take  place  very 
readily  provided  the  subject  is  in  to- 
lerable health,  and  there  is  no  disease  of 
the  scapula.  It  has  been  performed  suo- 
oessfuUy. 

£afutages.*-The  forms  of  these  are  va- 
rious, being  adapted  to  different  purposee^ 
as  well  as  different  parts '  of  the  body. 
They  are  better  if  made  of  linen  cloth 
that  has  been  worn.  For  particular  pur- 
poses they  are  made  of  cotton  or  flanneL 
The  application  of  these,  more  especially 
when  they  depend  upon  rolling,  requires  a 
degree  of  dexterity.  Bandages  are  either 
simple  or  compound— «imple,  when  com. 
posed  of  one  piece  of  lineib— compound, 
when  of  several.  They  have  various  namei 
from  the  parts  they  are  applied  to,  and  the 
intention  they  are  to  answer.  Of  simnle 
bandages,  that  which  is  commonly  nsea  is 
a  long  slip  of  linen,  rolled  up,  called  a 
single  hteded  roller;  when  rolled  up 
at  each  end  it  is  called  double  headed. 
According  to  their  manner  of  application 
they  have  different  names  ;  as  the  dreular^ 
when  applied  immediately  in  cireular 
turns ;  the  ipiralt  when  carried  obliquely 
upward  or  downward,  on  aecount  of  the 
different  thickness  of  parts.  The  rampant 
is  when  these  spiral  turns  are  much  ia- 
creased,  so  as  to  leave  parts  uncovered  fet 
the  purpose  of  applying  dressings.  The 
Ttverud  turn  is  when  the  roller  is  brought 
back  again,  by  which  we  are  enabled  to 
apply  the  bandage  with  greater  smooth- 
ness. For  the  head  we  hava  »  great 
number  of  bandages,  which  may  be  varied 
according  to  cireamstances  and  conveni- 
ence ;  the  most  simple  of  these  is  by  taking 
a  handkerehief,  or  napkin,  of  which  there 
are  two  sorts,  called  the  timpk  and  grand 
kerchief— the  simple,  when  the  handker- 
chief is  folded  trinngulariy,  placinff  the 
longer  side  of  the  ftOffls  on  the  forehead, 
bringing  the  ends  of  the  handkerehief 
round  the  occiput,  where  it  may  be  tied, 
or  if  long  enough  brought  round  to  the 
forehead.  The  grand  htrchirf  is  by  folding 
the  handkerehief  in  an  oblong  form,  being 
one  side  within,  about  ahahd's  breadth  of 
the  other;  the  middle  of  which  is  to  be 
placed  on  the  summit  of  the  head;  being 
thus  folded  it  makes  six  abgles  or  ends, 
the  two  middle  of  which  are  to  be  brought 
under  the  chin,  and  there  tied,  or  pinned  £ 
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the  portion  which  is  suffered  to  hang  down 
the  face  may  be  turned  back  on  the  fore* 
bead,  and  the  two  ends  carried  back  to. 
wards  the  occiput,  where  thej  are  to  be 
pinned,  and  the  two  posterior  ends  are  to 
be  brought  to  the  forehead,  and  tied  or 
pinned.  Weha?e  two  bandages  applied 
to  the  head,  called  slings ;  one  with  four, 
and  the  other  with  six  heads;  they  are 
fery  convenient  for  retaining  dressings, 
and  are  very  cool  in  summer;  the  former 
is  fastened  to  the  forehead  and  occiput; 
the  latter  under  the  chin. 

Th€  umting  bandag§  consists  of  a  roller, 
which  should  be  two  or  three  yards  long, 
rolled  up  with  a  double  head,  and  a  slit  in 
the  middle,  which  may  be  applied  to  the 
head  or  any  of  the  extremities. 

For  the  eyes,  we  hare  the  roonoculos 
and  binocnlus,  simple  headed  rollers  about 
six  yards  in  length,  carried  in  obliqBe 
turns  over  the  eye,  ronnd  the  forehead. 

For  the  nose,  a  sling  with  four  heads, 
made  as  the  other  slings,  only  with  an 
aperture-  in  the  middle,  is  conrenient  in 
ihictures  of  the  os  nasi. 

For  the  upper  lip,  a  sling  with  four 
heads  is  of  use  in  the  hare-lip,  after  the 
operation.  Mr.  Dent,  of  Ireland,  has  con- 
trived one  composed  of  three  pieces  of 
tape  united  to  each  other,  and  is  intended 
as  a  substitute  for  pins  or  needles. 

For  the  lower  jaw,  we  have  a  sling,  as 
other  bandages,  only  as  a  slit  for  the  chin, 
fbr  retaining  dressings. 

For  the  shoulder  we  have  various 
bandages  I  as  the  spica  simplex  and 
duplex,  recommended  in  fractures  of  the 
clavicle -i«  when  over  one  shoulder, 
it  is  called  simplex;  when  over  both, 
duplex ;  that  part  which  appears  to  be 
raised  in  a  fractured  clavicle,  is,  in  fact,  in 
its  situation,  and  only  appears  so  in  con- 
eequence  of  the  depression  of  the  other ; 
therefore  applications  to  keep  it  down  are 
improper.  The  shoulder  should  be  car. 
ried  backward,  and  supported  so  by  a 
sliog  and  a  roller,  about  five  yards,  applied 
in  form  of  a  figure  of  8,  going  first  under 
the  axilla,  the  shoulders  being  held  back, 
then  over  th^  shoulder,  and  obliquely 
across  the  back  and  over  the  opposite 
ahoulder.  In  children  the  bones  are  per- 
fectly manageable  by  this  bandage,  but  in 
the  adult  we  can  hardly  make  it  suf- 
ficiently tight  (especially  in  a  fat  person) 
without  a  permanent  deformity.  Mr. 
Haighton  has  contrived  one  for  iceeping 
the  uieulders  back,  which  consists  of  two 
pieces,  each  of  which  has  a  loop,  through 
which  one  end  of  the  bandage  slides  in ; 
to  the  looped  part  is  fixed  a  small  strap. 
The  arm  is  placed  through  the  loop; 
there  is  a  pad  placed  under  the  buckle  as 
a  defence  from  ito  pressure.  Mr*  Hay,  of 
Xeeds,  contrived  another. 


For  the  chest  we  have  several :  the  sling 
with  four  heads,  also  the  double  T  ban- 
dage;  another  called  napkin  and  scapular, 
consisting  of  one  broad  part  which  is  to 
go  round  the  chest,  another  piece  fastened 
to  it,  with  a  slit  in  the  middle  to  receive 
the  head,  Which  prevents  its  slipping 
down.  For  fractured  ribs  it  will  be  betcer 
to  apply  a  double-headed  roller  of  flannel 
or  calico,  which  is  better  than  linen, 
about  eight  or  ten  yards  in  length,  and 
about  a  hand's  breadth.  For  umbilical  or 
ventral  hernisD,  trusses  should  be  applied 
for  an  adult,  made  with  steel  springs;  in 
children  a  piece  of  cork,  cut  the  size  of 
the  aperture,  and  dipped  in  sealing- wax^ 
to  gire  it  a  smooth  surface,  and  confined 
by  sticking-plaster. 

After  the  operation  oi  pamtenUtb^  if  4w 
viscera  want  support,  we  apply  a  flannel 
ralier  8  or  10  yards  in  length,  which  is 
better  than  linen,  being  softer. 

A  convenient  bandage  for  the  scro- 
tum is  the  bag  truss:  the  bag  receives  the 
scrotum,  a  strap  goes  round  the  abdomen, 
and  two  straps  pass  under  the  thighs. 

There  is  one  aescribed  for  the  perineum, 
called  knotted,  Bbout  10  yards  in  length, 
carried  alternately  over  each  shoulder  and 
hip,  and  crossing,  forming  a  knot  in  peri^ 
nteo ;  it  was  used  to  restrain  hmmorrhage  in 
cutting  for  the  stone,  but  the  vessels  aro 
too  deep- seated  to  be  thus  compressed. 

Application  of  a  truss  to  the  groin  is 
a  process  in  which  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  nicety  to  make  it  sit  well  on  the  part; 
and  to  have  the  steel  so  tempered  as  t» 
make  strong  pressure  and  not  give  pain, 
is  often  very  difficult  to  accomplish.  The 
patient  at  first  will  be  uneasy,  but  the  pres- 
sure should  not  be  so  great  as  to  inflama 
or  excoriate  the  part.  The  pad  should 
not  be  very  broad,  and  should  take  the 
same  degree  of  obliquity  as  Poupart's  liga- 
ment. We  should  find  the  situation  of 
the  ring  by  feeling  for  the  spinous  proceaa 
of  the  pubes;  a  little  above,  obliquely  and 
outward,  is  the  ring;  still  further  above, 
is  the  orifice  of  the  sac,  upon  which  the 
middle  and  most  prominent  part  of  the 
pad  should  be  placed  in  the  common  scrotal 
hernia.  Being  thus  plaeed,  and  the  pa- 
tient desired  to  cough,  no  descent  will 
take  place.  The  pad  should  be  imme- 
diately over  the  orifice  of  the  sac.  and  the 
spring  carried  round  immediately  under 
the  ^ge  of  the  crista  of  the  ileum;  if 
lower,  the  glutasl  muscles  will  displace  it. 
If  there  should  be  that  species  of  hernia 
where  the  sac  is  situated  on  the  inner  side 
of  the  epigastric  artery,  then  it  would  be 
absolutely  necessary  to  apply  the  pad  on 
the  orifice  of  the  ring.  The  length  of  the 
spring  should  be  regulated  entirely  by  the 
size  of  the  patient:  it  should  not  be  long 
enough  to  extend  beyond  the  spine;  if  ft 
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do€«,the  ed^  presses  on  the  glotiei  muscles, 
and  every  time  they  are  in  action  will  move 
the  pad.  Sometimes  St  is  necessary  to  bend 
the  pad  inwards,  to  make  the  pressure  com- 
plete: this  will  vary  according  to  the  form  of 
the  patient.  A  compress  of  fine  flannel  may 
be  pat  under  the  pad,  to  prevent  excoria- 
tion, and  the  part  now  and  then  washed 
with  cold  water,  &c.  This  is  not  likely 
to  happen  if  the  pad  is  put  properly,  so  as 
not  to  press  on  the  bones.  The  truss 
should  be  worn  night  and  day.  After 
wearing  a  truss  some  time,  there  will  be 
more  danger  of  strangulation  in  case  of 
protrusion  than  before,  the  mouth  of  the 
fac  being  more  contracted;  therefore  it 
should  be  continued  for  sometime  after 
the  patient  is  apparently  well. 
^  Bandage  for  the  penis. — After  any  opera- 
tfon,  the  fluids  have  a  tendency  to  gravi- 
tation. If  the  penis  bang  down,  the  in- 
flammation will  be  kept  up ;  it  therefore 
should  be  confined  to  the  abdomen  by  a 
narrow  roller  or  fillet,  fastened  to  a  cir- 
cular one  previously  passed  round  the  ab- 
domen. 

Bandages  for  the  extremities. — First,  for 
fVactures  of  the  os  hum.eri:  if  a  simple  frac- 
ture, two  single-headed  rollers  will  sufiice, 
5  or  6  yards  in  length.  Having  reduced 
It,  &c.,  begin  to  roll  the  arm  immediately 
under  the  fracture,  carrying  it  in  two  or 
three  circular  turns  directly  round,  which 
supports  it ;  then  in  moderate  spiral  turns, 
either  ascending  or  descending,  so  as  to 
cover  the  arm.  After  this,  the  splints 
are  applied ;  in  a  simple  fracture, 
pasteboard  will  do.  Short  splints  are  im- 
proper, as  the  smaller  the  surface  the 
tnore  moveable  the  bones.  These  spliiits 
should  be  confined  by  a  second  roller, 
which  goes  in  a  spiral  manner  contrary 
to  the  first,  and  thus  corrects  the  twist- 
ing of  the  muscles,  &c. 

When  a  simple  fracture  is  near  a  joint, 
as  the  condyles  of  the  os  humeri  or  ole- 
cranon  of  the  ulna,  the  limb  should  be  kept 
steady,  and  in  a^  bent  position ;  a  single 
splint  of  pasteboard  should  be  applied. 


When  inflammation  Is  abated,  the  joint 
should  be  gently  moved  about  every  second 
or  third  day,  to  prevent  anchylosis. 

For  stumps  a  cross  cloth  is  uted  to  retain 
the  dressings;  also,  it  is  proper  to  pass  a 
circular  roller  to  confine  the  integuments 
and  prevent  their  retraction,  previous 
to  which  they  should  be  drawn  forward 
by  an  assistant 

In  fractures  of  the  thigh  the  many- 
tailed  bandage  is  more  convenient.    For- 


merly they  kept  the  limb  quite  straights 
in  which  case  the  bones  used  to  ride  one 
over  the  other,  the  limb  became  shortened, 
and  the  patient  suffered  mnch  pain ;  after- 
wards the  practice  of  bending  the  limb  was* 
adopted ;  it  is  a  better  position,  yet  is  sub- 
ject  to  one  inconvenience;  it  is  easy  to  the 
patien  t  during  the  en  re,  bn  t  afterwards  there 
is  a  twist;  the  knee  and  foot  are  turned  out, 
and  this  causes  him  to  halt,  to  avoid  which 
we  may  lay  it  in  a  position  between  both^^ 
viz.  by  bending  the  leg,  while  at  the  same 
time  it  is  not  ont  of  the  line  of  the  body ; 
in  that  position  the  foot  should  be  steadied 
and  fastened  by  a  roller  to  the  pillow 
or  bed. 

In  fractures  of  the  patella  a  circular 
roller  should  be  carried  round  it;  or  it 
may  he  done  by  a  compress  at  the  upper 
part,  to  prevent  the  superior  portion  being 
drawn  i)p.  Mr.  Haighton  has  cantrived 
some  straps  which  answer  very  well ;  one 
applied  below  and  the  other  above  the 
knee.  Having  bent  it  down  as  low  as  you 
think  proper,  it  is  to  be  fastened  round 
the  limb,  as  the  former.  The  limb  should 
be  kept  straight  till  the  inflammation  is 
abated. 

For  compound  fractures  we  have  the- 
many.tailed  bandage;  the  splints  are  so 
constructed  as  to  be  easily  removed  with« 
out  disturbing  the  limb.  Mr.  Sharpens 
splints,  made  of  paper  and  glue,  are  liable 
to  be  softened  by  the  warmth  of  the  limb; 
also,  in  compound  fractures,  where  there 
is  much  discharge,  the  matter  is  apt  to  rot 
it.  Those  contrived  by  Mr.  Martin  are 
better,  made  like  stays,  but  in  some  cases 
they  are  too  pliant;  hence  wooden  splints 
are'the  best.  These  should  be  defended  by 
padding  them  well  with  wool.  When  the 
splints  are  ready  the  limb  mav  be  taken  up, 
and  the  splints  brought  under  it,  so  as  to 
adapt  them.  When  tne  limb  is  quite  at  rest 
we  may  dress  the  wound;  it  is  extremely  es- 
sential, in  compound  fractures,  to  keep  the 
limb  perfectly  still  till  the  callus  is  formed. 
The  splints  should  be  long  enough  to  con- 
tain the  whole  of  the  bones,  and  may  be 
fastened  with  buckles.  -  The  patient  lies 
somewhat  easier  by  having  the  limb  a 
little  raised ;  lying  on  one  side  there  is  a 
much  broader  surface  for  pressure ;  besides, 
lying  on  the  heel  for  some  time  produces 
ulceration  there ;  but  there  is  no  rule  for 
laying  the  limb  without  exception,  as  it 
depends  on  the  situation  of  the  fracture ; 
on  this  account,  in  some  oblique  fractures, 
we  are  nnder  the  necessity  of  laving  the 
limb  straight,  in  order  to  keep  the  bones 
more  perfectly  in  their  place.  When  it 
can  be  complied  with,  the  bent  position, 
laying  the  limb  on  its  outer  side,  is  most 
convenient.  This  is  a  considerable  im- 
J>rovement  in  common  fractures,  which 
has  only4>een  practised  these  twenty  yean» 
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since    which   we    have  frequeDtly  saved 

Salients  with  compoand  fractures  in  the 
ospital,  which  strll  is  not  so  favourable  as 
in  the  country,  owing  to  the  air  and  consti- 
tution of  people  in  the  country  being  better. 


CLINICAL  LECTURE 

ON 

8L0UOHINO  PHAOSDiBNA — SYPHILITIC  UL- 
CBRATION  OF  THB  ANUS— 8LOUOHINO 
SORES  OF  THB  PBNIS,  REQUIRING  DIVI- 
SION OF  THE  PREPUCB — PRIMARY  SY- 
PHILITIC SORES  WITH  INDURATED  BASE. 

.  Delivered  at  Si,  Bartholofnew'i  Hartal, 
By  Wm.  Lawrence,  F.R.S,  &c. 

Caea  rf  Sloughing  Phegedencu 
The  two  following  cases  of  sloughing  pha- 
gedeena,  in  which  the  disease  had  not  ap- 
•  peared  at  the  time  of  admission,  but  shewed 
itself  some  days  after  the  patients  had  come 
into  the  hospital,  may  perhaps  elucidate  the 
origin  of  the  affection,  at  least  negatively. 

Margaret  Wilson,  26  years  of  age,  had 
been  living  in  one  of  the  lowest  parts  of 
London,  as  a  common  prostitute,  for  twelve 
months,  during  which  she  represented  that 
she  had  been  free  from  disease.  On  the 
31st  May  she  was  admitted,  under  the  care 
of  Dr.  Latham,  for  fever,  the  symptoms 
being  referable  principally  to  disorder  of  the 
head.  She  was  twice  cupped  on  the  temple, 
to  six  ounces.  She  took  the  Hydrarg.  c. 
Greta  in  the  dose  of  two  grains  and  a  half, 
every  six  hours,  for  two  days,  and,  in  the 
two  following  days,  four  two-grain  doses  of 
calomel;  subsequently,  saline  draughts  in 
the  state  of  effervescence.  On  June  10th, 
the  feverish  disturbance  having  subsided, 
she  complained  of  uneasiness  in  the  external 
organs  of  generation,  which  were  conse- 
quently examined,  when  a  discharge  from 
tiie  vagina  was  discovered,  moderate  in 
amount,  without  redness  or  excoriation  of 
the  external  parts.  For  this  she  was  or- 
dered to  inject  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  zinc. 
She  stated,  that  on  coming  to  the  hospital 
she  was  not  aware  that  she  laboured  under 
any  venereal  affection. 

12th.—- She  complained  of  severe  pain  in 
the  buttocks,  and  was  examined  by  Mr. 
Ilott,  my  house-surgeon,  who  found  in  the 
fissure  of  the  nates,  behind  the  anus,  a  large 
deep  excavation,  with  black  sloughing  sur- 
face, from  which  there  was  an  abundant 
discharge  of  thin  and  extremely  foetid  ichor. 
The  patient  was  now  removed  into  a  surgical 
ward,  and  Mr.  Ilott  made  a  free  application 
of  pure  nitric  acid  to  the  whole  surface  of 
the  ulcer,  giving  afterwards  thirty  drops  of 
Tinct.  Opii  to  relieve  the  pain  caused  by  the 


action  of  the  escharotic.    I  saw  the  patient 
on  the  foUowing  day,  and  found  a  greater 
loss  of  substance  than  could  have  been  ex- 
pected to  occur  vritiiin  so  short  a  time.  The 
chasm  measured  three  inches  from  before 
backwards,  and  two  inches  in  depth  at  the 
centre :  the  entire  surface  was  converted,  by 
the  action  of  the  acid,  into  a  dark  brownish 
black  eschar ;  and  there  vras  no  trace  of  the 
foetid  ichorous  discharge.     She  had  passed 
a  good  night,  and  was  no  longer  in  pain :  the 
sloughing  process  was  completely  arrested. 
There  was  slight  dischai^  from  tiie  vagina, 
without  redness  or  excoriation.     The  pulse 
was  feeble,  and  the  patient  rather  pallid  and 
weak;  but  she  had  not  lost  much  flesh. 
The  mercurial  medicines  administered  during 
the  febrile  attack  had  not  affected  the  mouth. 
Bread  poultice.     Six  ounces  of  port- wine 
daily;  milk  diet  with  arrow  root.     A 
dose  of  rhubarb  and  magnesia  to  open 
the  bowels.     One  third  of  a  grain  of 
the  muriate  of  morphine  at  bed-time, 
if  necessary. 

14th. — Powdered  charcoal  added  to  the 
poultice. 

18th.— Broth  diet.  25th.  -  Meat  diet 
A  perfectiy  healthy  granulating  surfiioe 
succeeded  to  the  separation  of  the  eschar, 
and  cicatrization  proceeded  rapidly:  the  va- 
ginal discharge  soon  ceased.  She  left  the 
hospital  of  her  own  accord,  about  the  middle 
of  July,  in  perfect  health  and  strength  ;  but 
the  ulceration  had  not  completely  healed. 

Mary  Ann  Lewis,  a  robust  and  well- 
made  girl,  18  years  of  age,  was  received  into 
St.  Bartholomew's  on  June  18th,  1838, 
Twelve  months  previously  she  contracted  a 
sore  on  the  upper  and  inner  part  of  the 
thigh,  of  which  the  cicatrix  is  still  evident. 
It  healed  in  a  month  without  the  use  of  me- 
dicine. Three  months  afterwards  she  had 
a  glandular  swelling  in  the  right  groin,  which 
suppurated,  and  was  opened,  ulceration  of 
the  tonsils,  scaly  eruption,  and  pain  in  the 
limbs.  For  these  complaints  she  was  ad- 
mitted into  the  hospital,  and  took  mercury, 
which  affected  her  mouth.  She  soon  got 
weU,  and  was  discharged  cured  in  November 
last.  About  two  months  since  a  bubo  came 
in  the  left  groin ;  it  broke,  and  the  opening 
subsequentiy  increased  and  became  painfrQ. 
A  week  ago  she  felt  a  hard  swelling  at  the 
lower  part  of  the  left  nympha;  it  was  at- 
tended with  considerable  pain.  On  the 
26th  ulceration  commenced,  vrith  foetid 
discharge,  and  spread  rapidly.  She  was 
admitted  on  the  28th,  when  there  was  a 
phagedsenic  ulcer,  as  large  as  a  crown  piece, 
extending  from  the  left  nympha  to  the  lower 
part  of  the  entrance  of  the  vagina,  with 
copious  foetid  discharge,  inflammatory  swell- 
ing of  the  surrounding  parts,  and  great  pain  i 
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there  was  a  deep  and  pai&fiil  nloeratiYe  ez- 
cavatioii,  with  unhealthy  surface,  in  the  left 
groin.  The  patient  had  not  lost  flesh,  and 
did  not  suffer  oonstitutionaUy,  except  from 
the  pain. 

Bread  poultice  to  the  ulceration.  Pil.  Sa- 
ponis  c.  Opio.  gpr.  t.  every  night ;  half 
an  ounce  of  the  fluid  extract  of  the  com- 
pound decoction  of  sarsiqpariUa,  three 
times  a  day. 

29th. — ^Black  wash  to  the  ulcer  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  vagina,  under  the  poultice. 

On  July  28th  sloughing  phagedena  oc- 
curred in  the  fissure  of  the  buttocks,  but 
proceeded  to  about  one-third  less  in  extent 
and  depth  than  in  the  preceding  case.  The 
same  treatment  was  adopted,  with  the  effect 
of  immediately  arresting  the  disorganizing 
process.  The  sore  healed  rapidly  under 
simple  applications ;  at  the  same  time  the 
ulcerations  of  the  genitals  and  groin,  treated 
with  black  wash  and  poultice,  soon  assumed 
a  healthy  character,  and  cicatrized  fa- 
vourably. The  patient  was  discharged  on 
August  6tfa,  without  a  vestige  of  local  malady, 
and  in  ezcdlent  health. 

The  cases  now  related,  with  those  in  a 
former  lecture,  illustrate  strikingly  the  de- 
structive nature  of  sloughing  phagedsena. 
Margaret  Wilson  is  cardully  examined  on 
June  1 0th,  when  no  ulceration  exists ;  and  on 
the  evening  of  the  12th  a  sloughing  chasm, 
three  inches  long,  is  discovered.  '  The  pro- 
gress is  equally  rapid  ^  Mary  Ann  Lewis. 
Perhaps  there  is  hardly  any  other  affection 
of  the  ulcerative  class,  in  which  destruction 
so  extensive  occurs  within  the  same  space 
of  time. 

It  is  almost  confined  to  females,  who  are 
mnch  more  exposed  than  the  other  sex  to 
the  exciting  causes.  The  case  of  Reid  is  a 
rare  example  of  its  occurrence  in  a  male. 

It  occurs  in  conjunction  with  venereal 
complaints,  and  on  or  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  genitals ;  yet  it  does 
not  seem  to  be  a  direct  result  of  infection. 
It  could  not,  indeed,  be  produced  by  the  dis- 
charge of  a  similar  sore  ;  for  the  existence 
of  the  complaint  would  absolutely  preclude 
sexual  intercourse.  Hence  the  peculiarities 
of  the  affection  must  be  derived  from  dr- 
cumstanoes  belonging  to  the  individual.  It 
is  generally  met  with  in  young  and  delicate 
females,  who  lead  a  life  of  debauchery  in  the 
lowest  haunts  of  the  metropolis;  injuring 
their  constitutions  by  drinking,  especially 
spirits,  by  late  hours,  and  exposure  to  cold 
and  wet  with  insufficient  clothing.  The 
sexual  oigans  are  excited  and  irritated  by 
excessive  indulgence,  and  do  not  remain 
long  free  from  disease.  Thus  these  unjartu- 
note  females,  as  they  truly  call  themselves, 
are  exposed  to  a  combination  of  injurious 


influences,  general  and  local,  suflioient  to 
explain  the  occurrence  and  peculiar  nature 
of  this  formidable  malady.  Let  me  observe, 
however,  that  the  case  of  Mary  Harmer  does 
not  come  exactly  under  this  general  expla- 
nation, according  to  her  own  history  of  the 
business. 

Whatever  may  be  its  causes,  or  mode  of 
production,  the  malady  itself  is  strictly  local. 
The  severe  pain  causes  acceleration  of  the 
pulse,  impairs  the  appetite,  and  prevents 
rest;  effectual  destruction  of  the  disorga- 
nized sur&ce,  by  a  powerful  escharotic,  im- 
mediately stops  the  mischidT.  When  the 
pain  of  tile  application  has  subsided,  the  cir- 
culation is  tranquillized,  the  appetite  and 
rest  are  restored,  and  the  patient  maybe 
considered  well.  The  point  of  chief  impor- 
tance in  managing  the  sore,  is  to  keep  it  and 
the  surrounding  parts  clean ;  to  absorb  dis- 
charge from  the  sexual  organs,  and  the 
secretions  of  the  sore,  by  lint  frequently 
changed.  The  part  may  be  covered  either 
by  soft  lint  or  by  poultice. 

Venereal  affections  are  sometimes  seen,  in 
which  sloughing  supervenes  on  ulceration,  but 
does  not  spread.  The  disorganizing  process 
18  limited,  and  the  dead  part  is  tluown  off 
naturally.    The  fbllowing  is  an  example  :— > 

Frances  Atkins,  20  years  of  age,  had  dis- 
charge from  the  vagina,  and  a  smidl  sore  on 
the  external  surface  of  the  left  labium,  for 
which  she  attended  an  hospital  as  out- 
patient. The  discharge  ceased  under  the 
administration  of  copaiba  mixture.  The  sore 
was  touched  with  caustic,  and  then  dressed 
with  black  wash ;  blue  pill  being  given  in- 
ternally. It  healed  speedily,  leaving  be« 
hind  a  small  hard  lump  as  large  as  a  pea. 
The  induration  gradually  increased  till  it 
acquired  the  size  of  half-a-crown.  A  small 
spot  of  ulceration  then  appeared  on  the  sur- 
face, and  increased  slowly.  At  the  end  of  a 
month  it  assumed  a  foul  aspect,  but  was  not 
painful.  In  another  week  she  began  to  ex- 
perience pain,  but  it  was  not  severe.  There 
had  been  dischaige  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  anus,  with  severe  pain,  for  two  months. 
She  was  admitted  into  the  hospital  on  June 
7th,  1838,  with  an  ulcer  on  the  left  labium  as 
large  as  a  sixpence,  and  considerable  sur- 
rounding induration.  There  was  a  black 
eschar 'in  the  centre,  surrounded  with  an 
unhealthy  ulcerated  ring.  She  had  also 
discharge  from  the  vagina,  and  ulcerated 
fissures  of  the  anus. 

Five  grains  of  blue  pill,  night  and  morning ; 
black  wash  to  the  ulcer  of  the  labium 
and  the  fissures  ;  bread  poultice  to  the 
labium. 

9th. — The  ulcer  of  the  labium  is  enlarged. 

ISth.—The  eschar  has  separated,  leaving 
an  excavation  as  if  a  piece  had  been  scooped 
out,  with   a  perfecUy  healthy  surface.     It 
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is  an  inch  long,  rather  leas  in  width,  and 
more  than  half  an  loch  deep.  The  sore 
and  the  fissures  healed  rapidly,  and  the 
patient  was  discharged  well  on  the  26th. 

This  case  teaches  us,  what  we  have  fre- 
quent opportunities  of  obBcnring,  that  it  is 
not  safe,  in  primary  venereal  sores  with  in- 
durated base,  to  discontinue  the  mercurial 
treatment  until  the  induration  has  been 
dispersed. 

The  ulcerated  fissures  of  the  anus,  which 
occurred  in  the  case  of  F.  Atkins,  deserve 
your  attention,  as  they  are  frequently  met 
with,  more  especially  in  females,  and  are 
often  attended  with  great  pain.  They  arc 
seen  under  various  appearances.  The  inte- 
guments of  the  anus  are  sometimes  inflamed 
and  excoriated,  and  ulceration  is  found  in 
some  of  the  folds.  There  is  a  thin  and  rather 
offensive  discharge,  and  condylomata  some- 
times arise  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  ul- 
cerations may  be  confined  to  the  skin,  or 
may  extend  into  or  l>e  confined  to  the  orifices 
of  the  bowel ;  in  the  latter  case  they  may 
escape  observation  unless  the  parts  are  se- 
parated carefully.  There  may  be  one  or 
more  ulcerations  at  the  edge  of  the  anus, 
with  a  raised  margin  of  the  surrounding  in- 
tegument; the  latter  being  sometimes  so 
prominent  as  to  conceal  the  sore:  this 
raised  edge  may  be  half  an  inch  or  more  in 
depth. 

These  ulcerations,  which,  from  their  fi«- 
quently  occurring  in  the  form  of  chaps  or 
fissures,  are  called  technically  rha^ades  aniy 
have  been  sometimes  considered  as  primary 
effects  resulting  from  the  direct  infection  in 
unnatural  practices.  They  have  always  ap- 
peared to  me  to  be  secondary  symptoms : 
they  are  often  accompanied  by  other  forms 
of  constitutional  syphilis.  I  once  saw  them, 
in  a  case  which  was  in  all  respects  singular, 
as  the  sole  constitutional  symptom.  Several 
years  ago  I  received  a  letter  from  a  medical 
practitioner  to  consult  me  about  himself. 
He  had  received  in  the  morning  a  slight 
wound  on  the  back  of  the  thumb,  from  a 
nail,  and  he  was  called  in  the  evening  to 
attend  a  female  vagrant  taken  in  labour. 
Soon  aft«r  his  return  home  the  thumb  began 
to  be  painful,  and  the  pain  increased  during 
the  night.  In  the  morning  it  was  swelled 
and  inflamed ;  and  the  scratch  had  ulce- 
rated. He  now  became  alarmed,  and  im- 
mediately proceeded  to  examine  his  female 
patient,  whom  he  found  to  be  affected  with 
syphilis.  The  ulcer  oh  the  thumb  spread  to 
the  size  of  half-a-crown.  He  wrote  to  me 
some  days  after  the  thing  had  happened: 
his  account  pointed  so  clearly  to  syphilitic 
infection  as  the  source  of  the  mischief,  that 
I  recommended  to  him  the  use  of  mercury. 
At  the  end  of  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  he 
came  to  London ;  the  ulcer  of  the  thumb 
being  then  at  least  as  large  as  a  half-crown, 


and  not  disposed  to  heal;  he  said  that 
he  had  suffered  much  during  his  journey 
from  an  attack  of  the  piles.  On  examin- 
ing the  anus,  I  found  inflammation  of  the 
integument  with  several  ulcerated  (bids; 
aae  of  these  was  one  inch  and  a  half  long 
by  half  an  inch  deep.  The  part  was  exces- 
sively painful.  He  now  went  through  a  re- 
gular mercurial  treatment,  under  mhich  the 
primary  ulcer  and  the  secondary  affection 
soon  assumed  a  healthy  appearance,  and  in 
due  time  healed  soundly.  This  gentleman 
has  never  had  any  other  symptom. 

Stoughing  Sores  of  the  Penis,  requiring  division 
of  the  Prepuce, 
James  Trench,  37  years  old,  represented 
that  he  had  first  contracted  the  venereal 
disease  at  the  age  of  18 ;  and  that  he  had 
been  subsequently  affected  six  or  seven  dif- 
ferent times.     He  is  accustomed  to  drink 
freely,  and  has  the  pallid  unhealthy  look 
indicative  of  such  habits.     He  observed  i^ 
small  sore  behind  the  glans  on  April  5,  1 838, 
but  neglected  it  entirely,  and  continued  his 
usual  dissolute  habits.     He  was  received 
into  the  hospital  on  the  1 1th,  with  the  penis 
swelled  nearly  to  the  size  of  my  fore-arm, 
with   the    prepuce   tense  bright  red,    and 
drawn  over  the  firont  of  the  glans :  a  thin 
ichorous  and  foetid  discharge  issued  in  abun- 
dance from   its   orifice.    There  had  been 
copious  bleeding  from  the  same  part  in  the 
morning  and  the  preceding  evening,  to  the 
amount,  as  the  patient  alleged,  of  a  pint  on 
each  occasion.    These  bleedings,  with  the' 
foetid  ichorous  discharge,  and  the  highly  in- 
flammatory swelling  of  the  prepuce,  shewed 
that  mortification  was  going  on  within,  and 
that  immediate  exposure  of  the  parts  was 
absolutely  necessary.    I  therefore  introduced 
a  director   between  the    prepuce  and  the 
upper  surface  of  the  glans,  and  divided  the 
former  in  its  whole  length  to  the  corona 
glandis,  with  a   curved  bistoury.     The  di-^ 
vided  edges  bled  freely,  the  blood  ruuLiag^ 
down  in  a  large  stream ;  and  thiity  ounces 
were  thus  lost.     The  back  of  the  glans  and 
its  left  side,  being  at  least  one^third  of  th^ 
whole,  were   converted   into   a   dark  grey 
slough ;  while  the  corresponding  surfieu^e  of 
the   prepuce    was   ulcerated  with  an  ash- 
coloured  and  sloughy  appearance.    There 
was  a  large  ulcer  en  each  leg,  producing  an 
abundant  and  very  offensive  discharge;  the 
ulcers  had  not  the  syphilitic  character,  nor 
were  they  of  unhealthy  aspect. 

The  pulse  was  feeble  and  frequent ;  th^ 
general  strength  less  reduced  than  might 
have  been  expected  from  so  large  a  loss  of 
blood  within  a  short  time,  in  a  patient  with 
a  constitution  enfeebled  by  long  indulgence 
in  irregularities  of  all  kinds. 

Bread  poultice  was  applied  to  the  penij^ 
when  Che  bleeding  had  ceased  ;*  sarsa* 
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pariUa  was  ordered,  and  six  ounces  of 
port-wine  daily.  Pil.  Sapon.  c.  Opio, 
gr.  ▼.  eyery  niglit. 

13th. — Poise  quiett  tongue  clean  and 
moist ;  good  rest  at  night.  The  sloughing 
extends  deeply  between  tiie  glaps  and  body 
of  the  penis :  nearly  the  wbme  internal  sur- 
face of  the  prepuce  is  in  a  state  of  sloughy 
ulceration.  The  penis  is  a  little  heated,  and 
there  has  been  a  slight  renewal  of  hse- 
monhage.  Powdered  charcoal  to  be  added 
to  the  poultice,  which  is  to  be  renewed  every 
six  hours.  Ilie  wine  to  be  discontinued. 
Milk  diet. 

18th. — ^Die  akiqgh,  which  never  extended 
after  the  division  of  the  prepuce,  has  en- 
tirely separated;  leaving  a  healthy  granu- 
lating sujfiice ;  the  edges  of  the  incision  are 
in  the  same  state,  llie  process  of  mortifi- 
cation had  separated  the  glans  from  the 
corpora  cavernosa  penis,  of  which  the  obtuse 
anterior  extremities  were  seen  at  the  back 
of  the  deep  chasm  behind  the  glans.  Th^ 
copious  bleeding,  previous  to  the  patient's 
admission,  probably  proceeded  from  vessels 
laid  open  in  this  dieep  extension  of  the 
sloughing  process.  The  fibrous  covering  of 
the  left  corpus  cavemosum  has  sloughed  to 
the  size  of  a  sixpence,  and  the  dead  part  is 
not  yet  separated.  Meat  diet,  with  beer. 
Although  the  ulcers  of  the  legs  look  healthy, 
and  are  not  painful,  the  dischage  is  most 
offensive,  and  taints  the  atmosphere  of  the 
ward.  Simple  dressing,  with  free  use  of  the 
chlorate  of  soda. 

On  the  25th,  it  was  necessary  to  admi* 
Ulster  active  aperients,  and  to  return  to  milk 
diet.  The  cicatrisation  of  the  sore  pro<* 
eeeded  slowly  but  favourably ;  the  glans  be* 
came  again  fixed  to  the  body  of  the  peois : 
the  divided  edges  of  the  prepuce  were  drawn 
vp  towards  the  back  of  the  organ,  and  its 
figure  was  thus  restored  with^uch  less  da- 
mage than  might  at  first  have  been  expected. 
Some  time  was  occupied  in  the  treatment  of 
the  sore  legs ;  and  thus  the  patient  remained 
in  the  hospital  till  June  2l8t,  long  after  the 
penis  had  been  completely  healed.  He  went 
away  in  much  better  health  than  he  had  en- 
joyed for  a  long  time  previously. 

Edward  Morris,  21  years  old,  admitted 
bn  June  7th,  stated  that  six  days  previously 
be  had  observed  a  sore  on  the  prepuce  at 
the  root  of  the  glans;  that  the  appearance 
was  trifling,  so  that  he  had  pursued  his 
nanal  avocations  without  employing  any 
treatment.  There  had  been  no  discharge 
ttom  the  urethra.  For  the  last  two  or  three 
days  the  penis  had  been  swelled  and  painful, 
and  he  had  been  unable  to  withdraw  the 
foreskin.  At  the  time  of  admission  the 
pr^raeewas  considerably  red,  swelled,  and 
poiiiftd;  there  w«f  a  eopioofl  discharge  from 


its  contneled  ivitee,  of  a  thin,  somewhat 
foetid,  and  reddish  purulent  fluid.  The 
pKqniety  of  dividing  the  prepuce  was  doubt- 
ful, and  I  decided  against  the  proceeding 
after  considering  aU  the  drcumstanoes  care- 
fully. 

Twelve  leeches  to  the  prepuce ;  bread  and 
water  poultice.     Frequent  injection  of 
tepid  water  under  the  prepuce;  ape- 
rient medicine,  followed  by  salines  and 
antlmonials. 
9th.— S3rmptoms  nearly  the  same ;  conti- 
nuation of  the  treatment,  with  repetition  of 
the  leeches. 

1 1th.— The  gUms  protrudes  slightly,  being 
partly  livid,  partly  in  the  state  of  ash-colour- 
ed slough.  The  prepuce  has  a  lived  hue  on 
its  upper  surfru^.  The  discharge  is  icho- 
rous and  foetid.  These  evidences  of  serious 
mischief  shewed  the  necessity  of  immedi- 
ately dividing  the  prepuce,  which  was  done 
accordingly.  Two-tlurds  of  the  glans  had 
sloughed,  and  the  whole  internal  surlace  of 
the  prepuce  was  ash-coloured,  ragged,  and 
sloughy.     Poultice  of  bread  and  charcoal. 

14th. — ^The  mortified  parts  of  the  glans 
and  prepuce  have  separated ;  about  one- 
third  of  the  former  remains,  with  rather 
larger  proportion  of  the  latter.  The  cica- 
trization was  soon  completed,  and  the  pa- 
tient was  able  to  leave  the  hospital  at  the 
end  of  three  weeks. 

James  Champion,  17  years  old,  con- 
tracted gonorrhoea;  soon  after  which  the 
penis  swelled,  and  became  so  painfol  in 
four  or  five  days,  that  he  came  into  the  hos- 
pital on  April  9th,  1828.  There  was  gnat 
and  acutely  painfol  swelling  of  the  penis, 
with  bright  redness  and  tension  of  the  pre- 
puce, phimosis,  and  copious  discharge  of 
bloody  foetid  fluid.  The  prepuce  was  im- 
mediately divided  in  its  whole  length,  along 
the  middle  of  its  superior  aspect:  it  had 
sloughed  on  the  internal  surfoce  to  the  ex- 
tent of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  the  rest  of 
the  lining  membrane  was  highly  inflamed. 
The  glans  was  inflamed  and  swollen,  bpght 
red,  rough,  and  villous,  with  numerous  small 
grey  specks.  There  was  firee  bleeding  frt>m 
the  cut  edges  of  the  prepuce ;  when  it  had 
stopped,  a  bread  and  water  poultice  was  ap- 
plied. Aperient  medicines,  followed  by  sa- 
Hne  mixture,  with  antimony.  The  recovery 
was  rapid  in  this  case :  the  glans  had  reco- 
vered its  natural  appearance  in  24  hours ; 
nearly  all  the  prepuce  sloughed,  and  the 
patient  went  away  at  the  end  of  three  weeks, 
with  no  forther  damage  than  a  permanently 
denuded  glans. 

The  high  inflammation  and  sloughing 
which  occurred  in  the  three  foregoing  cases 
are  not  referable  to  the  unfiivourable  cha- 
racter ox  flferiotts  nature  of  the  primary  xene- 
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real  affections,  on  which  they  supervened ;  for 
these  affections  were  slight  sores  in  two 
instances,  and  gonorrhoea  in  the  third. 
These  trifling  maladies  excited  inflammation, 
which  was  aggravated  by  impmdent  exer- 
tion, neglect,  and  intemperance.  The 
reason  why  inflammation  of  the  glans  and 
prepuce  proceeds  so  frequently  to  mortiflca- 
tion,  must  be  found  in  the  mutual  relations 
of  the  two  parts  exerting  on  each  other  a 
reciprocal  pressure,  whid^  acts  on  the  glans 
from  without,  on  ihe  prepuce  from  within, 
and  becomes  more  and  more  injurious  in 
proportion  as  the  inflammation  is  aggra- 
vated. If  ulceration  of  the  glans  has  been 
the  source  of  the  mischief,  as  in  the  two  first 
instances,  that  part  suffers,  and  the  gan- 
grene may  also  extend  to  the  prepuce.  If, 
however,  the  glans  should  be  sound,  as  in 
the  third  instance,  where  the  inflammation 
was  excited  by  gonorrhoea,  it  is  probable 
that  the  propuce  only  will  mortify. 

The  progress  of  these  affections  may  be 
arrested  in  their  early  stage  by  an  anti- 
phlogistic treatment,  particularly  free  leech- 
ing and  perfect  rest  in  the  recumbent  po- 
sition. But  when  a  state  of  foul  ulceration 
or  of  sloughing  has  come  on,  the  division  of 
the  prepuce,  as  performed  in  these  cases,  is 
the  only  effectual  means  of  relieving  the 
patient,  by  cutting  short  the  inflammation, 
and  arr«.  .Ing  the  progress  of  disorganiza- 
tion. Copious  bleeding  takes  place  from 
the  edges  of  the  divided  prepuce;  the  in- 
flammation is  immediately  abated,  and  the 
patient  is  soon  in  a  state  of  ease.  The 
mortified  parts  quickly  separate  under  sim- 
ple poulticing,  and  a  healthy  granulating 
surface  succeeds  in  a  few  days,  offering  a 
striking  contrast  to  the  destruction  met  with 
in  first  denuding  the  glans. 

It  is  best,  in  these  cases,  to  divide  the 
prepuce  on  its  superior  aspect,  as  we  want 
the  most  complete  exposure  of  the  glans. 
When  we  are  operating  for  phimosis  on 
parts  otherwise  healthy,  the  inferior  aspect 
is  the  preferable  one  for  the  incision. 

It  is  sometimes  difficult  to  decide,  whether 
we  should  slit  up  the  prepuce,  or  attempt 
to  reduce  the  inflammation  by  other  means. 
Great  swelling,  with  bright  redness,  tension, 
and  great  pain,  lead  to  the  suspicion  that 
serious  mischief  has  occurred  within.  We 
ought  not,  however,  to  proceed  to  the  ope- 
ration on  the  evidence  of  these  circumstances 
only ;  if  there  should  be,  in  addition,  a  dark 
livid  discoloration  of  the  prepuce  at  some 
part,  we  may  proceed  to  use  the  knife.  The 
character  of  tiie  discharge  issuing  from  the 
orifice  of  the  prepuce  will  assist  us  in  doubt- 
ful cases.  I^ould  it  be  puriform  and  not 
foetid,  the  operation  need  not  be  resorted  to  ; 
a  stinking  ichor  clearly  indicates  that  morti- 
fication has  taken  place ;  and  a  red  offensive 
dischai^,  whether  thick  or  thin,  leads  to 


the  same  conclusion,  or  to  the  inference  that 
this  change  is  impending.  Whenever,  there- 
fore, either  of  the  latter  states  is  seen,  in 
conjunction  with  the  external  evidences  of 
high  inflammation,  the  prepuce  ought  to  be 
divided  immediately.  In  the  second  of  the 
three  foregoing  cases,  the  destruction  would 
have  been  much  less,  or,  perhaps,  would  have 
been  altogether  averted,  if  the  division  had 
been  resorted  to  when  the  patient  was  first 
admitted.  I  have  seen  no  instance  in  which 
I  have  judged  that  the  patient  would  have 
been  better  off  if  the  operation  had  not 
been  performed ;  but  several  cases  have 
come  under  my  observation,  where  extensive 
and  serious  destruction  had  obviously  en- 
sued from  its  postponement. 

Cates  vf  Primary  Venereal  Soret  with  indumtad 
base  (indurated  Chancres,^ 

Charles  Springay,  16  years  of  age,  was 
admitted  on  April  Stii,  1838,  with  two  ulcers 
^n  the  prepuce,  and  glandular  swelling  in 
vxe  groin,  which  had  existed  for  one  month : 
no  treatment  had  been  adopted.  The  sores 
were  seated  on  the  base  of  the  prepuce,  just 
where  its  inner  layer  is  reflected  over  the  end 
of  the  penis ;  one  was  neariy  as  large  as  a 
shilling,  with  a  more  considerably  indurated 
basis.  The  induration  felt  like  a  piece  of 
cartilage  under  the  skin ;  it  was  fi^  from 
pain  and  redness,  and  it  formed  a  consi*  ' 
derable  prominence  when  the  prepuce  was 
dravm  back,  so  as  to  put  its  internal  layer 
on  the  stretch.  The  ulceration  was  super- 
ficial. In  the  corresponding  situation  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  penis  there  was  a 
supei^cial  sore,  as  lai^  as  a  sixpence,  with- 
out  the  slightest  induration,  or  thickening  at 
the  base.  These  two  sores  had  appeared  at 
the  same  time.  The  glans  were  enlarged  in 
each  groin. 

Pil.  Hydrai^  gr.  v.  night  and  morning"; 
black  wash  ;  leeches  to  the  groins. 

14th.— The  pill  to  be  taken  three  times  > 
a  day. 

18th.— Being  nearly  well,  he  vras  allowed 
to  go  out,  and  attend  as  out-patient  x  at  the 
end  of  about  a  week  he  was  perfectiy  wdl. 

William  Andrews,  34  years  of  age,  came 
into  the  hospital.  May  30th,  with  yenereal 
complaints,  which  had  begun  two  months 
previously,  and  been  allowed  to  proceed 
without  any  regular  treatment.  He  had  a 
large  and  rather  deep  ulcer  on  the  left  side 
of  the  penis,  partiy  occupying  the  coroos 
glandis,  partly  the  neighbouring  portion  of 
tiie  prepuce.  The  portion  of  the  sore  on 
the  prepuce  had  an  indurated  base,  very 
similar  to  that  in  the  preceding  case ;  that 
in  the  glans  was  quite  free  from  inflamma^ 
tion.  There  was  a  smaller  sore  on  the  pre- 
puce without  induration.    The  tonsils  were 
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superficially  nloerated,  and  there  was  a 
glandular  swelling  nnder  the  jaw.  The 
limbs  were  painful.  Under  the  bine  pill, 
night  and  morning,  and  black  wash^  the 
symptoms  speedily  abated,  and  he  was  made 
an  ont-patient  on  June  Uth. 

f 
Evan  Pught  60  years  of  age,  was  admitted 
mto  the  hospital,  Feb.  22,  1838,  with  dis- 
eased appearances,  which  were  at  first  puz- 
sling.  The  integuments  of  the  penis  and 
the  prepuce  were  inflamed  and  swollen,  and 
the  latter  could  not  be  drawn  back,  although 
its  orifice  was  not  much  contracted.  There 
was  copious  puriform  discharge.  Just 
within  the  prepuce,  at  its  lower  part,  two 
ulcerated  prominences  were  seen,  separated 
by  a  fissure.  As  the  prepuce  was,  free 
above,  and  no  part  of  the  glans  could  be 
seen,  these  prominences,  each  of  which  was 
as  large  as  the  end  of  the  thumb,  were,  at 
first,  supposed  to  be  the  glans  in  a  state  of 
ulceration.  A  more  careful  examination, 
however,  shewed  that  this  could  not  be  the*. 
ease  ;  that  the  glans,  probably  in  a  sound 
state,  was  behind  these  parts,  and  that  the 
prominenoes  were  enormous  indurations 
ulcerated  on  the  surfiuie.  There  was  an 
ulcerated  bubo  in  the  left  groin.  Black  wash 
to  the  sores ;  poultice  to  the  prepuce  and 
to  the  groin.  Two  grains  of  cidomel,  with 
one-third  of  a  grain  of  opium,  three  times 
a  day.  This  treatment  was  continued  to 
March  19th,  the  mouth  being  considerably 
affected  the  whole  time:  the  blue  pill, 
night  and  morning,  was  then  substituted  for 
the  calomel  and  opium.  The  mercurial 
action  was  attended  with  a  gradual  diminu- 
tion of  the  indurated  swelling,  and  healing 
of  the  ulceration.  In  proportion  as  the 
enlargement  subsided,  it  was  discovered 
that  the  ulceration  had  been  single,  the  ap- 
parent division  having  been  merely  a  deep 
fissure.  Pugh  left  the  hospital  at  the  end 
of  March,  with  the  ulceration  healed,  and 
the  induration  dispersed,  so  that  the  pre- 
piiee  oould  be  fireely  retracted. 

.Charles  Leader,  let.  31 ,  came  into  the  hos- 
pital on  Mardi  1 9, 1 838.  He  had  phimosis, 
with  ulceration  at  the  orifice  of  the  prepuce. 
The  lining  of  the  latter  was  generally  and 
considerably  indurated,  forming  a  firm  mass 
of  cartilaginous  hardness,  without  pain,  as 
large  as  the  last  joint  of  the  thumb.  The 
external  integument  was  not  involved  in  the 
mischief;  it  could  be  pinched  up  and  moved 
over  the  induration.  At  the  root  of  the 
penis  there  was  the  cicatrix  of  an  ulcer  re- 
oentiy  healed.  Tepid  water  to  be  injected 
dafly  under  the  prepuce,  and  subsequentiy 
Mack  wash;  and  blue  piU  three  times  a  day. 
Hie  ulceration  at  the  orifice  of  the  p^uce 
Bad  healed,  and  the  induration  was  consi- 
deraUy  lessened  at  the  end  of  ten  days, 


when  the  patient  left  the  hospitol  by  his  own 
desire,  to  continue  under  treatment  as  an 
out-patient. 

The  indurated  base  is  a  striking  concomi- 
tant of  some  primary  syphilitic  sores,  and  it 
attracted  the  notice  of  Mr.  Hunter.  He 
seems  to  have  investigated  the  venereal  dis- 
ease, under  the  influence  of  a  persuasion  that 
the  effects  of  the  poison  must  be  peculiar 
and  definite ;  and  he  fixed  on  this  as  the  spe- 
cific character  of  chancre.  **  Venereal  ul- 
cers," he  says,  '^  commonly  have  one  cha- 
racter, which  however  is  not  entirely  pecu- 
liar to  them,  for  many  sores  that  have  no 
disposition  to  heal,  which  is  the  case  with  a 
chancre,  have  so  fiu*  the  same  character.  A 
chancre  has  commonly  a  thickened  base." 
Again,  in  describing  the  formation  of  the 
sore,  he  says,  ''a  thickening  of  the  part 
comes  on,  which  at  first,  and  while  of  the 
true  venereal  kind,  is  very  circumscribed,  not 
diffusing  itself  gradually  and  imperceptibly 
into  the  surrounding  parts,  but  terminating 
rather  abruptiy.  The  base  is  hard,  and  the 
edges  a  Httie  prominent."  Considered 
generally,  this  statement  is  far  fix)m  being 
correct :  of  the  various  sores  produced  direct- 
ly by  syphilitic  infection  the  great  majority 
have  no  indurated  base. 

The  cases  of  Springay  and  Andrews  exem- 
plify the  most  common  form  of  the  indurated 
sore  in  its  most  firisquent  situation ;  that  is,  iif 
the  fold  connecting  the  prepuce  to  the  glans. 
The  hard  cartilaginous  lump  that  we  meet 
with  in  such  cases,  is  generally  without  red- 
ness or  pain ;  sometimes  it  is  red.  The  ul- 
cer is  on  the  surfisoe  of  the  induration; 
generally  superficial,  occasionally  a  littie  ex- 
cavated. Sores  at  the  orifice  of  the  prepuoe 
are  sometimes  indurated,  the  hardness  being 
red,  consisting  partiy  of  a  thickening  of  the 
skin,  less  firm  and  circumscribed  than  in  the 
other  case.  The  entire  orifice  is  thickened, 
and  indurated  in  some  cases. 

The  induration  may  continue,  and  that 
fbr  a  considerable  time  after  the  sore  has 
cicatrized. 

Sometimes  an  induration  appears  after 
sores  have  healed.  A  gentleman  consulted 
me  for  two  or  three  small  sores,  which  dis- 
appeared in  three  weeks  under  the  moderate 
use  of  mercury.  In  three  weeks  more, 
without  any  fresh  infisction,  an  induration 
came  at  the  root  of  the  prepuce  in  the  situa- 
tion of  the  former  sores,  and  on  this  a  sore 
formed.  When  I  saw  it,  (Oct.  28th)  the 
induration  was  equal  to  a  horse-bean,  and 
the  sore  to  a  split-pea.  The  remedies  were 
blue  pill  twice  daily,  and  mercurial  ointment 
locally.  On  November  12th,  the  sore  had 
healed,  but  the  hardness  remained:  three 
pills  daily.  December  13th,  the  pills  have 
been  continued.  Mouth  a  littie  sore ;  the 
induration  reduced  to  one-third  of  its  on- 
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ginal  atnoiint.  At  ChristikiaB,  when  the 
patient  left  town,  the  hardness  had  oom« 
pletely  disappeared.  This  happened  many 
years  ago,  and  the  gentleman,  whom  I  am 
well  aoqnainted  with,  has  never  had  secon- 
dary symptoms. 

I  hare  seen  induration  of  the  preinice 
occur  in  conjunction  with  secondary  8]rmp- 
toms.  A  gentleman  had  primary  sores, 
which  were  yery  obstinate  When  they 
had  been  healed  some  time,  he  married. 
At  the  end  of  a  twelTcmonth  there  came  a 
large  bright  red  thickening  of  the  prepuce, 
and  a  few  scaly  emptions  on  the  head.  Tliese 
symptoms  were  removed  by  the  use  of 
mercury. 

The  existence,  under  the  surfiwe,  of  loose 
cellular  tissue,  is  an  anatomical  condition 
necessaiy  to  the  production  of  induration. 
Hence  it  is  frequently  seen  in  ulcers  occur- 
ring on  the  lining  of  the  prepuce,  more  par- 
tionlariy  at  ^e  angle  of  reflection,  where 
the  part  is  loose  and  folded,  and  the  cellular 
structure  abundant  and  lax ;  while  it  is  very 
seldom  met  with  in  the  glans,  where  that 
tissue  is  in  small  quantity  and  compact. 
The  difference  in  this  respect  between  the 
prepuce  and  glans  is  strikingly  marked  in 
Qpres  occupying  both  parts,  as  in  the  case 
of  Andrews,  where  the  preputial  portion 
of  the  ulcer  is  indurated,  while  that  on  the 
glans  is  totally  free  from  hardness.  Such 
instances  are  frequently  seen. 

That  die  occurrence  of  the  indurated  base 
cannot  be  explained  by  any  peculiarity  in 
the  infectious  matter,  to  which  the  disease 
owes  its  origin,  may  be  inferred  from  such 
Instances  as  1^  of  Spring«y,  where,  of  two 
or  more  ulcers  caused  by  one  and  the  same 
inibcdon,  one  is  indunied  and  the  others 
not. 

Although  the  structure  of  the  glans  is 
unfiToundde  to  'the  production  of  indura- 
tion, this  appearance  sometimes  takes  place 
in  a  slight  degree.  I  conclude,  fW>m  the 
Ibllowing  case,  that  it  may  occur  as  the  pri- 
mary s]rmptom  of  syphilitic  infection.  I 
saw  a  gentleman  on  account  of  indisposition 
proceeding  from  cold.  He  mentioned  inci- 
dentally that  he  had  observed  something 
unusual  on  the  penis.  I  found  a  portion  (^ 
the  glans,  towards  the  corona,  rather  larger 
than  a  sixpence,  slightly  indurated  and  ele- 
vated, the  surface  being  flat*  It  was  of  a 
brownish  red,  not  ulcerated,  excoriated,  or 
peinAiL  This  appearance  had  existed  for 
some  days, -and  might  have  proceeded  fhnn 
tn£wtion,  to  which  he  had  been  exposed. 
I  prescribed  a  blue  pill  night  and  morning, 
which  he  took  more  or  less  regulariy  for 
three  or  four  we^s*  I  saw  l^si  acdden- 
tally  at  the  end  of  six  or  eight  weeks,  when 
he  said  that  the  swelling  had  disappeared. 

The  indurated  base  of  a  syphilitic  sore  is 
as  much  a  part  of  the  disease  as  the  uloere- 


tioB  itself.  If  hardness  should  remain  after 
the  sore  has  healed,  or  if  it  should  supervene 
on  cicatrization,  it  may  lead  to  a  relapse  of 
ulceration,  or  may  be  a  source  of  constitu- 
tional mischief.  The  patient,  therefore,  is 
never  safe  in  these  cases  until  the  hardness 
is  dfepersed.  This  object  is  easily  accom- 
plished by  the  local  and  general  use  of 
mercury,  as  the  foregoing  cases  evince.  In 
another  patient,  who  was  under  my  care,  in 
tiie  hospital,  the  disease,  forwliich  no  treat- 
ment had  been  adopted,  had  existed  for  two 
months.  There  was  a  small  and  not  deep 
sore  of  the  prepuce,  situated  on  an  indura- 
tion fully  equal  to  the  last  joint  of  the  fore- 
finger. The  enlargement  was  such  that  the 
prepuce,  though  not  otherwise  diseased, 
could  not  be  drawn  back  without  difficulty. 
Under  the  use  of  blue  pill,  with  the  local 
employment,  first  of  the  black  wash  and 
then  of  mercurial  ointment,  the  disease  waff 
completely  removed  in  Uttie  more  than 
three  weeks.  In  the  bulk  of  (he  induration 
••this  case  was  intermediate  between  the  or- 
dinary smaller  examples,  and  the  great  masa 
in  the  instance  of  Pugh,  which  was  the 
largest  that  I  have  seen. 
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HoBOKEN,  Roubault,  Ruyscb,  Albinus, 
and  Reederer,  knew  that  the  amnion 
and  chorion  of  the  human  ovum  are  sur- 
rounded b^  a  third  membrane,  which  is 
in  immediate  contact  with  the  inner 
surface  of  the  uterus.  •  The  first  accurate 
account,  however,  of  the  structure  of 
this  membraDe  of  the  ovum,  and  its 
connexion  with  the  chorion  and  aterwi, 
was  given  hj  Dr.  William  Hunter,  in 
bis  Anatomical  Deserfption  of  the 
Human  Gravid  Uterus  and  itsOofiteots^ 
in  1794.  At  page  79,  be  states  **  that 
the  decidua  is  a  very  soft,  tender,  pulpy 
membrane,  which  lines  the  whole  ea- 
▼itjr  of  the  fundus  uteri,  reaching*  to  the 
beginning  of  the  cervix  and  passing  a 
little  way  within  the  origin  of  the  faJlo- 
pian  tubes,  at  which  place  it  is  per- 
forated by  small  openings.  It  is  very 
irregular  in  its  thickness,  some  parts 
being  thicker  than  a  crown  piece,  and 
othera  of  extreme  thinness;  but  this  is 
subject  to  a  good  deal  of  variety  in  dif* 
ferent  persons.  In  the  more  adranoed 
periods  of  utero-gestation,  there  is  not 
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M  mach  variely  in  the  thickness  of  the 
differeot  parts  af  the  decidua,  but  it  is 
tbeu  a  thinner  and  much  more  unifurm 
membrane." 

The  inner  surface  of  the  decidua, 
which  comes  immediately  into  view 
when  the  cavity  qf  the  uterus  is  laid 
open,  is,  at  an  early  period  ofpregnancy, 
smooth ;  but  the  outer  surface  of  the 
decidua,  which  is  in  immediate  contact 
with  the  uterus,  has  shooting  from  it  a 
prodigious  number  of  little  processes 
or  floccuU,  giving  it  a  very  irregular 
appearanoe.  In  the  more  advanced 
stages  of  pregnancy  there  is  little  ap- 
parent difference  to  the  eye  between  the 
outer  and  the  inner  surface  of  the  de- 
eidua,  these  floccuH  being  hardly  ob- 
servable. The  adhesion,  too,  of  the 
decidua  to  the  uterus,  at  an  early  period 
of  pregnancy,  is  not  so  strong  as 
when  pregnancy  has  made  a  further 
progress. 

^  Besides  that  portion  of  the  decidua 
lining  the  cavity  of  the  fundus  uteri> 
which  Dr.  Hunter  used  to  call,  by  way 
of  distinction,  the  decidua  vera,  another 
portion  forms  an  external  covering  tb 
tbat  part  of  the  chorion  which  is  not  in 
contact  with  the.  inner  surface  of  the 

flacenta.  This  was  discovered  by  Dr. 
(unter,  who  called  it  the  decidua  re- 
flexa.  It  is  a  membrane  of  considerable 
thickness,  and  is  sometimes  of  a  yellower 
colour  than  the  decidua  vera.  The 
ovum  lies  between  a  part  of  the  decidua 
▼era  and  the  decidua  reflexa,  both  of 
which  unite  into  one  membrane  at  the 
edge  of  the.  placenta ;  or  the  decidua 
▼era  divides  itself  at  the  edge  of  the 
placenta  into  two  laminee,  one  of  which 
paaaes  between  the  placenta  and  the 
inoer  surface  of  the  uterus,  and  the 
other  forms  the  decidua  reflexa^  which 
covers  the  outer  surface  of  the  chorion." 
"  Where  the  decidua  reflexa  is  be- 
IponiDg  to  pass  over  the  chorion,  there 
M,  at  an  early  period  of  jiregnaney,  an 
angle  formecf  between  it  and  the  de- 
cidua which  lines  the  uterus;  and  there 
the  decidua  is  often  extremely  thin,  and 
perforated  vri th  small  openings,  so  as 
to  look  hke  a  piece  of  lace." 

I  have  examined  many  oya  which 
have  been  expelled  from  Uie  uterus  in 
the  third  month  of  pregnancy^  and  in 
all  of  them  I  have  observed  the  open- 
ing in  the  decidua  reflexa,  thus  de- 
Kribed  by  Dr.  Hunter,  near  the  angle 
where   it  joins   the  uterine   decidua. 


These  openings  are  of  an  oval  shape,   % 
with  sntooth  margins,  and  they  always 

?ass  obliquely  through  the  membrane, 
f  a  blow-pipe  be  inserted  into  one  of 
these,  the  interstices  of  the  villi  of  the 
chorion  and  placenta  are  all  readily  in- 
flated, and  the  air  soon  begins  to  escape 
freely  from  all  the  other  apertures  m 
the  decidua  reflexa,  around  that  open- 
ing into  which  the  blow.pipe  had  been 
inserted.  If  a  tube  with  mercury  be 
introduced  into  one  of  these  apertures  in 
the  decidua  reflexa,  all  the  interstices  of 
the  villi  of  the  chorion  and  placenta  are 
likewise  readily  filled,  and  the  mercury 
afterwards  begins  to  escape  from  the 
nunaerous  openings  on  the  surface  of  the 
decidua  reflexa.  The  same  thing  hap- 
pens if  air  or  mercury  be  first  made  to 
enter  the  interstices  of  the  placenta, 
or  villositics  of  the  chorion.  These  cir- 
cumstances render  it  probable  that  by 
means  of  the  apertures,  in  the  decidua 
reflexa,  which  resemble  venous  canals, 
there  exists  a  free  communication  b^ 
tween  the  interstices  of  the  chorion,  and 
the  cavity  formed  between  the  decidua 
vera  and  reflexa,  and  that  the  maternal 
blood  circulates  through  these.  This  is 
rendered  still  more  probable  from  the 
fact,  that  in  the  greater  number  of  ova, 
blood  in  a  coagulated  and  fluid  state  is 
found  in  the  interstices  of  the  villi  of 
the  chorion,  and  that  by  slight  pressure 
the  blood  flows  readily  through  the 
smooth  openings  in  the  surface  of  the 
decidua  reflexa.  More  or  less  blood  is 
also  found  in  all  cases  in  the  cavity  of 
the  deciduous  membranes,  where  these 
have  not  been  lacerated  in  the  process 
of  expulsion.  This  fact  was  pointed 
out  by  Breschet  and  Velpeau  many 
years  ago. 

The  inner  surface  of  that  portion  of 
the  uterine  decidua  corresponding  with 
the  decidua  reflexa  is  smooth,  and  ia 
also  perforated  with  a  great  number  of 
small,  oval-shaped  apertures.  These 
openings  in  the  uterine  decidua  are 
found  to  communicate  with  smooth 
canals,  which  run  obliquely  in  the  mem* 
brane  towards  the  uterine  surface,  and 
there  terminate  in  larger  openings,  of 
an  oval  form,  with  thin  valvular.like 
edges.  These  canals  in  the  uterine  de« 
cioua  have  other  smaller  canals  opening 
into  them  as  they  proceed  enlarging, 
towards  their  termination  on  the  uterine 
surface.  Air  or  mercury  passes  readily 
from  the  inner  to    the  outer  surface. 
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P  along  these  canals,  in  the  uterine  de- 
cidua. 

In  manj  of  the  ova  which  I  have  ex- 
amined, I  have  observed  the  little  ba^s 
described  by  Dr.  Montgomery,  on  the 
outer  surface  of  the  decidua  vera.  On 
opening^  these  bag^,  their  inner  surface 
is  almost  always  smooth,  resembling 
the  inner  surface  of  the  uterine  de- 
cidua* and  in  several  specimens 
I  have  observed  at  the  bottom  of 
these  sacs,  a  small  smooth  aper- 
ture communicating  with  the  oblique 
canals  above  described  in  the  decidua. 
Air  or  mercury  introduced  into  these 
bags,  lias  passed  freely  into  the  canals; 
and  escaped  through  the  openings  on 
the  inner  surface  of  the  decidua.  If  a 
blow- pipe  be  introduced  into  one  of  the 
apertures  on  the  smooth  inner  surface  of 
the  decidua,  the  oblique  canals  iu  the 
membrane  can  all  be  readily  inflated, 
and  the  air  escapes  on  the  uterine  side 
through  the  opening^  in  the  bags,  and 
through  other  openings  in  the  mem- 
brane. In  one  instance,  what  seemed  to 
be  a  small  coagulum  of  blood  filled  one 
of  these  sacs. 

The  following  is  the  interesting  de- 
scription which  Dr.  Montgomery  has 
S'ven  of  these  cup-like  elevations  in 
e  uterine  decidua,  and  which  I  am 
disposed  to  regard  as  the  terminations  of 
those  dilated  decidual  veins  which  con- 
vey the  maternal  blood  from  the  cavity 
formed  between  the  deciduee,  into  the 
veins  of  the  uterus  •— 

**  Repeated  examinations  have  shewn 
me  that  there  are,  on  the  external  sur- 
face of  the  decidua  vera,  a  great  number 
of  small  cup-like  elevations,  having  the 
appearance  of  little  bags,  the  bottoms 
of  which  are  attached  to  or  imbedded  in 
its  substance ;  they  then  expand  or  belly 
out  a  little,  and  again  grow  smaller  to- 
wards their  outer  or  uterine  end,  which, 
in  by  far  the  greater  number  of  them, 
is  an  open  mouth  when  separated 
from  the  uterus;  how  it  may  be  while 
they  are  adherent,  I  cannot  at  present 
say.  Some  of  them  which  X  have 
foand  more  deeply  imbedded  in  the  de- 
cidua, were  completely  closed  sacs. 
Their  form  is  circular,  or  very  nearly 
so;  they  vary  in  diameter,  from  a 
twelfth  to  a  sixth  of  an  inch,  and  pro- 
ject about  the  twelfth  of  an  inch  from 
the  surface  of  the  decidua.  Altogether, 
they  give  one  the  idea  of  miniature  re- 
presentations   of  the    suckers  of  the 


cuttle-fish.  They  are  not  confined  to 
any  one  part  of  the  surface  of  the  de- 
cidua, but  I  think  I  have  generally 
found  them  most  numerous  and  distinct 
on  those  parts  of  it  which  were  not 
connected  with  the  capillary  rudiments 
of  the  placenta,  and  at  the  period  of 
gestation  which  precedes  the  formation 
of  the  latter  as  a  distinct  organ ;  they 
are  best  seen  about  the  second  or  third 
month,  and  are  not  to  be  found  at  the 
advanced  periods  of  gestation." 

Dr.  Montgomery  has  added  the  fol- 
lowing note  to  these  observations:— 
*'  I  confess  I  am  not  prepared  (nor,  iii« 
deed,  is  this  the  place)  to  offer  any  Tery 
decided  opinion  as  to  the  precise  nature 
or  use  of  these  decidual  cotyledons,  for 
to  that  name  their  form,  as  well  as  their 
situation,  appears  strictly  to  entitle 
them ;  but  from  havinor  on  more  than 
one  occasion  observed  within  their  cavity 
a  milky  or  chylous  fluid,  I  am  disposea 
to  consider  them  reservoirs  for  nutrient 
fluids  separated  from  the  maternal  blood, 
to  be  thence  absorbed  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  ovum.  This  view  seems 
strengthened  when  we  consider  that  at 
the  early  periods  of  gestation  the  ovum 
derives  all  its  support  by  imbibition, 
through  the  connexion  existing  between 
the  decidua  and  the  villous  processes 
covering  the  outer  surface  of  the  cho« 
rion  *." 

If  the  preceding  account  of  the  deci^ 
dual  veins  be  correct,  it  appears  that  the 
circulation  in  the  human  ovum  in  the 
third  month  of  gestation  is  carried  on  in 
the  following  manner:— The  maternal 
blood  is  conveyed  by  the  arteries  of  the 
uterine  decidua  into  the  interstices  of 
the  placenta  and  villi  of  the  chorion. 
The  olood  which  has  circulated  in  the 
placenta  is  returned  into  the  veins  of  the 
uterus  by  tl^e  oblique  openings  in  the 
decidua  covering  the  placenta.  The 
blood  which  has  circulated  between  the 
villosities  of  the  chorion  passes  through 
the  openings  in  the  decidua  reflexa  into 
the  cavity  between  the  two  deciduous 
membranes,  from  whence  it  is  taken  up 
bv  the  numerous  apertares  and  canau 
above  described  in  the  uterine  decidua, 
and  so  passes  into  the  veins  of  the 
uterus. 

14,  Golden  Sqaare, 
32iid  Not.,  1838. 


•  An  Exposition  of  the  Signs  and  Sfrnptoms 
of  Pregnancy.  By  W.  P.  ifontgomcry,  M.D.' 
LaDd0D,18»7.    P.  IM.        .  .  ' 
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*"  If'Aotenr  se  tae  k  ftllonger  'ce  qaele  lecteur  •• 


Urinary  Diseates  and  their  Treatment, 
By  Robert  Willis,  M.D.  Licen- 
tiate of  the  Rojal  College  of  Physi- 
cians, Physician  to  the  Royal  Infir- 
mary for  Children,  &c.  &c. 
£Goncladed  ttom  p.  302.] 

Resuming  our  account  of  Dr.  Willis's 
important  book,  we  find  the  next  sub- 
ject treated  of  to  be  Ischuria  renalis,  to 
which,  however,  he  g^ives  the  appro- 
priate name  of  ^fiMrt'a.  The  suspension 
of  the  urinary  secretion  for  a  time,  and 
to  a  ffreat  extent,  is  occasionally  met 
with  in  rarioos  inflammatory  diseases, 
and  after  some  surgical  operations, 
and  the  same  thin^  is  sometimes  met 
with  independently  of  either  such  fever 
or  local  injury ;  more  especially,  it  would 
appear  from  the  experience  of  Schoen- 
lein  and  our  author,  in  younj^  children. 
The  same  condition  is  also  occasionally 
seen  in  the  decline  of  life.  The 
affection  comes  on  insidiously,  with 
constipation,  indigestion, and  diminished 
action  of  the  skin,  which  becomes  rou^h 
and  dry,  and  is  afterwards  affected  with 
an  itchy  papal ar  eru])tion.  The  urine 
becomes  diminished  in  quantity,  and 
pogressively  more  and  more  higfh  co- 
loured, the  voiding*  it  beio^  in  some 
(especially  children)  attended  with 
much  pain.  It  deposits  Hthic  acid  and 
tbe  lithates  copiously.  Generally  there  is 
accompanying  fever,  but  in  the  form 
corresponding  to  the  ischuria  renalis 
ibis  is  not  the  case,  and  Dr.  Willis  pro- 
poses  to  desi^ate  it  by  the  name  of 
anuria  apyretica.  In  this  the  tendency 
is  to  coma  and  death. 

*•  The  progress  of  the  disease,  and 
tlie  intensity  of  the  symptoms,  vary  con- 
siderably in  different  instances.  In^ 
tbe  generality  of  cases,  coma  occurs 
about  the  fourth  or  fiflh  day  from  the 
time  when  the  secretion  of  urine  is  to- 
tally suspended ;  and  the  fatal  termina- 
tion usually  happens  aAer  the  lapse  of 
a  few  days  more.  But  the  secretion  of 
small  quantities  of  urine,  which  takes 
place  from  time  to  time  in  some  cases, 
seems  to  relieve  the  system  in'  some 
sort,  and  then  the  disease  may  |^o  on 
for  a  much  longer  period  than  it  ever 
does  when  tbe  function  of  tbe  kidney  is 
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completely  annihilated.  Under  these 
circumstances  anuria  may  only  prove 
fatal  after  an  interval  of  several  weeks ; 
or,  time  being  allowed  for  the  employ- 
ment of  the  proper  remedies,  it  may 
finally  be  brought  to  a  favourable  issue. 
There  is  a  remarkable  case  related  by 
Dr.  Laing,  of  Fochabers,  in  which  not 
a  drop  of  urine  was  secreted  for  between 
nine  or  ten  days  at  least,  yet  in  which 
the  patient  ultimately  recovered  com- 
pletely. Other  cases  are  on  record  in 
which  the  secretion  of  urine  is  sliid  to 
have  been  suspended  for  much  longer 

Jieriods.  Dr.  Parr,  in  his  Dictionary, 
or  instance,  mentions  one  incidentally 
and  without  any  details,  in  which  no 
urine  was  secreted  for  six  weeks. 
Haller  speaks  of  a  patient  who  made 
no  water  for  a  space  of  twenty-two 
weeks ;  Dr.  Berres  gives  the  very  in- 
teresting details  of  a  child,  12  years  of 
age,  in  whom  there  was  scarcely  a  drop 
of  urine  voided  during  more  than  half  * 
a  year;  but  the  most  wonderful  case  of 
all  is  that  which  Dr.  Richardson  has 
described,  in  which  the  patient,  if  one 
who  was  strong  and  well  might  be  so 
called,  at  17  years  of  age  had  never 
made  water  in  his  life!  Innumerable 
other  instances  might  be  quoted  of  a 
similar  kind." 

Some  further  interesting  remarks  fol- 
low, for  which  we  cannot  make  room ; 
after  which,  the  author  proceeds  to  ex- 
press his  entire  disbelief  in  the  existence 
of  vicarious  discharges  of  urine:  he 
does  not  believe  "  that  any  one  organ 
of  the  body  can  dischar^  the  office  of 
any  other."  The  morbid  phenomena 
discovered  on  examining  the  bodies  of 
those  who  have  died  have  been  consi- 
derably different  in  different  instances. 
Tbe  most  general  has  been  the  evidence 
of  inflammation ;  sometimes  the  kid- 
neys are  harder  and  drier  than  natural ; 
sometimes  one  is  enlarged,  while  in 
other  instances  the  change  has  been 
most  apparent  in  the  surrounding  adi- 
pose ana  cellular  tissues. 

As  a  general  rule,  the  principal  reme- 
dies are  venesection  and  cupping,  fol- 
lowed by  a  succession  of  blisters  to  the 
lower  Ibins.  Dr.  Willis  expresses  con- 
siderable confidence  in  this  part  of  the 
treatment:— 

'<  As  a  most  powerful  auxiliary  to 
these  measures,  a  succession  of  large 
blisters,  which  deserve  our  best  reliance 
in  this  disease,  and  ought  never  to  be 
omitted,  should  be  applied  on  either 
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side  of  tbe  fleshy  mass  constituting'  the 
sacro-lumbales  muscles.  It  will  be  bet- 
ter to  heal  these  blistered  parts  up  as 


auickly  as  possible,  to  remove  the 
eadened  cuticle  by  fomentation  and 
grentle  rubbing,  and  then  to  apply  a 
fresh  blister  to  the  place,  than  to  keep 
ibe  excoriated  surface  open.  The  action 
of  the  cantbarides  appears  to  be  posi- 
tively useful  in  anuria ;  and  exbioited 
internally,  the  Suanish  fly  has  even 
been  recommendea  as  a  kind  of  specific 
in  the  disease." 

Purging,  antimonials,  and  diluents, 
are  also  recommended ;  to  which  may 
be  added  stimulating  diuretics,  as  tur- 
pentine and  cantbarides. 

Tbe  third  and  five  following  chajpters 
are  devoted  to  those  states  in  which  tbe 
urine  contains,  and  usually  precipitates, 
certain  foreign  matters,  forming  the 
variety  which  we  meet  with  of  urinary 
depositions,  including  the  formation  of 
calculi,  under  the  name  of  uro-lithiasis. 
These  subjects  are  extremely  well  han- 
dled, but  not  of  a  nature  for  us  to  at- 
tempt to  analyse. 

In  th«  sec4)nd  part  of  the  volume  we 
Lave  to  do  with  functional  disturbances 
of  tbe  organs  which  excrete  the  urines- 
impediments  to  its  discharge— inconti- 
Hence  —  irritability  of  the  bladder—- 
spasm'^and,  lastly,  catarrh  of  that  vis- 
cus.  Though  we  cannot  enter  upon 
these  topics,  we  may  notice  en  passant^ 
that  there  are— what  we  should  scarcely 
have  expected  to  meet  with  in  a  medical 
treatise — some  very  judicious  observa- 
tions on  the  use  of  the  catheter.  AAer 
describinj^  the  treatment  to  be  adopted 
in  isehuna,  he  proceeds:— 

'*  Should  we  still  be  foiled  in  our  at- 
tempts by  these  means  to  get  away  the 
urine  by  the  natural  passage,  we  can 
then  have  recourse  to  tne  bougie  or  ca- 
theter. It  is  hardly  within  my  pro- 
vince to  speak  of  this  part  of  the  treat- 
ment, though  I  hold  that  the  healing 
art  is  one  and  indivisible;  but  I  may 
be  allowed  to  recommend,  on  the 
strength  of  my  experience  in  former 
Years,  the  introduction  of  a  »oh  plaster 
hougie  of  moderate  size  as  a  prelimi- 
nary at  all  times  to  tbe  use  of  any  me- 
tallic catheter,  which  is  a  much  less 
manageable  instrument,  and,  as  it  is 
commonly  constructed,  with  large  open 
eyes  in  the  sides  near  the  point,  apt  to 
do  a  ^at  deal  of  mischief^  to  inflamed 
and  highly  irritable  surfaces.  A  bougie 
baving  been  passed  into  the  bladder  and 
left  there  for  a  little  time,  the  urine  will 


often  be  found  to  come  away  b^  its 
sides,  and  when  the  instrument  is  with- 
drawn to  follow  it  in  a  rapid  succession  of 
large  drops,  and  even  in  a  slender  stream. 
The  success  in  this  mode  of  proceeding 
is  less  brilliant,  but  I  believe  it  to  be 
more  certain,  and  far  more  advanta- 
geous for  the  patient.  The  flow  of  urine 
once  restored,  perseverance  in  the  use  of 
the  warm  or  hip  bath,  of  fomentations 
to  the  perinieum,  anodyne  clysters,  and 
gentle  aperients  by  the  mouth,  will 
soon  place  the  patient  beyond  danger. 

'*  The  introduction  of  a  bougie,  now- 
ever,  though  it  is  not  followed  by  the 
discharge  of  a  drop  of  urine,  is  to  be 
viewed  as  a  great  point  gained ;  we 
have  an  assurance,  that  the  canal  of  tbe 
urethra  is  pervious,  and  that  instant  re- 
lief is  to  oe  obtained  by  tbe  brilliant 
operation  of  passing  a  catheter.  I  shall 
not  dwell  on  this  point,  save  fur  a  mo- 
ment to  urge  on  tbe  younger  members 
of  the  profession,  who  may  do  me  tbe 
honour  to  glance  at  these  pages,  tbe 
strong  necessity  of  caution  in  tbe  prac- 
tice of  this  alwayt  delicate^  and  with 
parts  aflfected  by  disease  and  chanj^red 
in  their  relative  position  by  distension, 
generally  very  difficult  operation.  The 
resources  of  art  are  not  exhausted  even 
when  everv  efibrt  of  the  most  skilful 
hand,  ffuided  by  knowledge,  not  domi- 
nated oy  force,  has  failed  to  cany  a 
catheterinto  the  bladder ;  an  artificial 
passage  for  the  nent-up  fluid  can  still 
be  made;  and  though  puncture  of  the 
bladder  may,  as  words,  sound  more 
formidably  to  the  ear  than  the  patsagf 
of  a  catheter,  still  I  hold  the  operation 
of  puncturing  the  bladder  to  be  a  trifle, 
ana  free  from  danger  in  comparison 
with  the  evil,  and  immense  risk,  encoun- 
tered under  everything  like  forced  ca- 
theterism  of  the  urethra.  Tbe  celebrated 
P.  Desault  used  to  maintain,  indeed, 
that  there  was  no  case  in  which  a  skilfnl 
surgeon  could  not  reach  the  bladder 
with  a  catheter.  During  the  eight  years 
that  he  had  held  the  rank  of  bead-sur- 
geon at  the  Hotel-Dieu,  be  bad  only 
punctured  the  bladder  once,  and  that 
was  very  shortly  after  entering  on  the 
duties  of  the  office." 

Here  our  confined  limits  oblige  us  to 
take  leave  of  Dr.  Wijlis.  We  have  en- 
deavoured only  to  give  such  an  idea  of 
his  work  as  might  induce  others  to  p€>- 
ruse  it,  feeling  assured  that  they  will 
thank  us  for  having  recommended  it  to 
them. 
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Yorlesunpen  iiber  Materia  medica^ 
Oder  uber  die  Herkuuft^  die  Qualii'dt^ 
die  Zmammentetzunf  und  die  Wirk- 
samkeit  der  Arzneutoffe,  gehalte^i 
1836—1836  t»  der  Aldersgate's- 
Schule  xu  London^von  Joi«.  Pereira, 
Esq.,  Mitgliede  der  GeaelUckaft  der 
Wieeeneekefiengu,  London,  Deotscb 
bearbeitet  uDd  roit  Zusatzen  versehen 
von  Dr.  Friedrich  J.  Behrend, 
prakt.  Arzte  za  Berlin,  Mitgliede 
meb rarer  gelehrten  Gesellscbaften. 
Enter  Tbeil.  Entbaltend  die 
Arzueimittellehre  aus  dem  Thier- 
reiche  und  Mineralreicbe.  Leip- 
zig, bei  Christian  Ernst  KoUmaun. 
1838. 

The  Elements  of  Materia  Mediea  ; 
comprehending  the  Natural  Hittory, 
Preparation^  Propertiee,  Comftosi- 
tion^  Effects^  and  Uses  of  Medicines. 
Part  I.  containing  the  General  Ac^ 
tion  and  Classification  of  Medicines^ 
and  the  Mineral  Materia  Mediea. 
By  Jonathan  Pereira,  F.R  S.  and 
L.S.,  Member  of  the  Rojal  College 
of  Surgeons;  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Medical  and  Chirurgical  Society; 
CorrespondingMcmber  of  the  Society 
of  Pharmacy  of  Paris;  and  Lecturer 
in  the  Medical  School  of  the  London 
Hospital,  and  at  the  Aldersgate  School 
of  Medicine.  London  :  Longman 
and  Co.     1839. 

To  the  readers  of  this  journal  it  must 
be  superfluous  to  say  a  word  in  com- 
mendation of  the  articles  which  atand 
at  the  head  of  this  notice.  The  Lectures 
of  Mr.  Pereira  have  been  acknowledged 
by  those  acquainted  with  the  subject,  to 
constitute  by  far  the  best  authority  in  the 
English  language,  in  reference  to  the 
natural  history  and  chenflfistry  of  the 
articles  of  the  materia  mediea ;  while, 
with  respect  to  their  medicinal  applica- 
tions— a  department  in  its  very  nature 
admitting  of  less  perfection — be  gives 
in  a  clear  and  lucia  manner  all  that  has 
been  satisfactorily  made  out  We  re- 
gard them  as  a  most  valuable  portion 
of  our  volumes,  and  we  are  glad  to  find 
them  now  published  separately,  in  an 
improved  form.  As  additional  proofs  of 
the  estimation  in  which  they  have  been 
.beld,  we  may  mention  that  they  are  in 
course  of  republication,  from  tlie  pages 
of  this  journal,  in  India ;  and  that  there 
lies  before  us  the  first  volume  of  a  Ger- 
man edition,  published  at  Leipzic. 


MEDICAL  GAZETTE. 

Saturday  y  December  1,  1838. 


«'  Licet  omnlbm,  licet  etUm  oilhl,  dignitatem 
4rtU  Medtem  tOerli  potMtas  modo  venfendl  In 
pablicttm  cit,  dlcendl  perlcalum  dod  recaso." 

CiCBKO. 


ON  MEDICAL  STUDIES. 
In  the  advice  which  from  time  to  time 
we  have  taken  the  liberty  of  offering  to 
pupils,    we  have    generally  addressed 
ourselves  to  that  large  class  who,  being 
stinted  in  time  and  money,  are  neces- 
sarily limited  to  the  minimum  of  study 
required  by  the  Hall  and  College.    Let 
us  now  consider  the  case  of  the  minority 
(we  hope  an  increasing  one)  who  intend 
to  go  up  for  examination  to  the  two 
establishments    just    mentioned,    but, 
more  favoured  by  fortune,bave  &ve  or  six 
years  for  preparation.    Instead  of  spend- 
ing four  or  Gve  years  in  the  shop  of  a  ge- 
neral practitioner,  and,  as  too  oflen  bap- 
pens,  without  learning  even  the  elements 
of  the  materia  mediea,  or  bow  to  read  a 
prescription,  the  pupil  of  the  class  we 
are  now  contemplating,  after  passing 
six  months  in  the  study  of  practical 
pharmacy,  will  dedicate  Uie  rest  of  bis 
time  to  professional  improvement,  un- 
hampered by  the  useless  and  deadening 
drudgery  of  pounding  and  mixing.    It 
is  hardly  necessary  to  suggest  that  this 
emancipation  must  be  the  subject  of  a 
special  agreement,  otherwise  his  master 
will  have  a  legal  claim  to  his  services 
during  the  whole  period  of  apprentice- 
ship.   Freed  from  the  counter,  he   is 
now  at  liberty  to  pursue  his  studies; 
but  as  to  the  best  method  of  laying  out 
bis  time,  be  is  more  in  need  of  counsel 
than  even  the  pupil  whose  case  we  have 
heretofore    considered.      The    student 
limited  to  thirty  months  must  attend  the 
prescribed  lectures,  and  cannot  easily 
attend  more;  while  he  to  whom  time 
allows  an  ampler  range  will  not  confine 
himself  to  the  legal  minimum ;  but  how 
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much  sball  he  add,  and  what  subjects 
shall  he  select  for  more  careful  aud 
reiterated  stndj  P  Let  us  endeavour  to 
solve  this  problem. 

In  botany,  chemistry,  and  forensic 
medicine,  any  addition  to  the  prescribed 
courses  would  be  uuadvisable. 

Even  the  materia  medica,  though 
far  more  important  than  the  three  sub- 
jects we  have  just  mentioned,  cannot 
well  obtain  more  than  the  hundred 
lectures  ordered  in  the  schedule;  for 
other  subjects  still  more  urgent,  and 
far  more  difficult  to  master,  will  de- 
mand the  student's  extra  time ;  and  al- 
though to  him,  at  the  beginning  of  his 
career,  five  years  may  appear  a  pain- 
fully long  period— 

*'  Slow  as  the  yearns  dull  circle  seems  to  rnn 
'When  ihe  brlfk  minor  pants  for  twenty-one,"— 

yet,  as  soon  as  he  is  fairly  plunged  into 
the  ocean  t))at  he  is  to  swim  through, 
he  will  find  all  the  time  too  short — all 
his  exertions  too  feeble ! 

Anatomy  can  scarcely  be  studied  too 
'diligently.  He  will  enter  as  a  perpetual 
pupil  at  some  distinguished  school,  and 
may  begin  to  dissect  as  soon  as  he 
pleases.  According  to  the  regulations 
of  the  Worshipful  Society,  indeed, 
certain  lectures  on  anatomy,  and  also  a 
course  of  demonstrations,  must  be  at- 
tended before  he  dissects ;  but  this  re- 
gulation need  not  prevent  his  dissecting 
for  his  own  improvement  while  attend- 
ing the  first  course  of  lectures.  How 
much  must  he  dissect  P  How  long  does 
it  take  to  make  an  anatomist  P  Haller 
•ays  twenty  years;  the  majority  of  stu- 
dents would  move,  as  an  amendment, 
'*  three  months,  and  a  little  grinding." 
Inter  uirumque  vola ;  let  the  student 
attend  double  the  prescribed  quantum 
.  of  lectures,  and  dissect  the  whole  body 
at  least  three  times;  while  so  doing, 
he  will  find  it  eminently  useful  to  make 
preparations  of  all  the  blood-vessels.  It 
is  only  the  beginner  to  whom  it  can  be 
necesftary  to  remark  that  the  arteries 


are,  as  it  were,  the  pole-star  of  his  ana* 
tomical  studies  *,  and  that  in  the  emer- 
gencies of  country  practice,  not  to  know 
how  to  cut  down  upon  an  artery  is 
oflcn  not  to  know  how  to  save  a  life.  He 
will,  of  course,  take  advantage  of  the  nu- 
merous opportunities  of  learning  morbid 
anatomy,  aflbrded  in  every  hospital ; 
and  if  he  has  profited  by  the  advice  of 
our  intelligent  correspondent,  Mr.  Solly, 
and  learned  to  draw,  these  opportunities 
will  be  infinitely  multiplied  in  value,  by 
the  subjects  which  they  will  offer  to  his 
pencil. 

The  two  courses  required  on  the  prac- 
tice of  physic,  consisting  of  one  hun- 
dred lectures  each,  appear  to  us  a  sufii- 
cient  quantity  even  for  students  of  the 
higher  class ;  but  it  would  be  desirable 
that,  during  their  attendance  on  these 
lectures,  they  should  be  released  from 
any  other  pursuit,  except  hospital  or 
dispensary  practice,  attending  cases  at 
home,  and  appropriate  readingf, — an 
arrangement  which,  we  suppose,  might 
easily  be  made,  though  the  strict  letter 
of  the  law,  contemplating  a  curriculum 
of  only  two  years  and  a  half,  orders  it 
otherwise.  Clinical  lectures  now  form 
a  most  useful  adjunct  to  the  practice  of 
every  hospital,  and  should  be  most 
scrupulously  followed. 

The  Society  of  Apothecaries  observe, 
in  their  Regulations  issued  in  1895,  that 
"•  it  appears  by  the  Parliamentary  Ta- 
bles, that  more  than   one-half  of  the 


*  '*  I  may  here  repeat  that  there  can  be  no  true 
pretence  of  mind  onleva  you  have  tludied  with 
care  the  roost  esaential  of  all  aubjcctt^the  sur- 
gery of  the  arteries.*'— (Clinical  Lecture,  by  Sir 
C.  Bel),  In  Med.  Giz.  vol.  1.  p.  SC2.) 

t  **  He  used  to  take  notes  of  the  heads  of  each 
lecture,  and  on  returning  to  his  lodging,  trans- 
lated into  Latin  those  which  had  bern  given  In 
English  i  he  then  c&refally  consulted  and  com- 
pared the  opinions  both  of  the  ancients  and  the 
modems  on  the  subject  of  the  lecture ;  to  which 
be  added  such  remarks  upon  each  as  his  readlug 
and  reflection  suggested.  In  his  clinical  studies 
he  followed  a  almilar  plan.  When  any  case  oc- 
curred to  fix  his  nttention,  he  exapilncd  the  va- 
rious authorities  which  bore  upon  the  point,  and 
formed  a  comparative  resolt  from  their  evidence 
and  opinions.  Many  yean  afterwards  he  recom- 
mended this  method  to  Dr.  Lettsom,"  &c.~fa- 
milp  Library :  Life  o/Foihergai,  p.  184. 
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ileaths  wiiicb  annually  take  place  are 
those  of  children  under  ii?e,  and  of  the 
agfed,  aboYC  seventj,  years  of  agfe.  The 
diseases  of  these  two  classes,  and  those 
of  women  in  the  pregnant  and  puerperal 
state,  cannot  be  studied  at  hospitals,  as 
they  are  now  constituted." 

In  the  passage  on  \^bich  this  quota- 
tion is  a  note,  the  Worshipful  So- 
ciety express  a  wish  that  the  gover- 
nors of  hospitals  would  re-organize 
their  out-patient  establishments,  so  as 
to  give  pupils  the  opportunity  of  stu- 
dying large  and  important  classes  of 
disease,  which  are  seldom  seen  in 
the  wards.  Perhaps  they  wish  for 
the  establishment  of  a  lying-in  de- 
partment of  out-patients,  which,  we 
believe,  is  already  to  be  found  at 
several  general  hospitals ;  that  the 
really  diligent  student  will  find 
almost  every  variety  of  practice  among 
the  out-patients  whom  he  visits 
at  their  homes.      Dispensary  practice 

^will  lend  its  aid;  and,  if  we  mistake 
not,  there  are  two  dispensaries,  or  infir- 
maries,  in  London,  exclusively  for  chil- 
dren.. The  maladies  which  await  the 
other  extreme  of  human  existence  are 
perhaps  best  studied  in  some  great  pa- 
rish infirmary,  to  which  it  cannot  be 
yery  difficult  to  obtain  access. 

On  surgery  it  will  not  be  necessary  to 
say  much ;  for  to  the  young  and  enlhu- 

]  siastic  student  it  is  so  captivating,  that 
it  is  rather  requisite  to  check  than  sti- 
mulate  his  diligence.  We  do  not  mean 
that  it  is  possible  to  study  with  too  much 

'zest  during  a  given  time,  but  that  it  is 
possible  for  the  pupil  to  forget  that  he 
is  about  to  become  rather  the  physician 
than  the  surgeon  of  the  community, 
and  to  devote  to  the  more  brilliant 
branch  of  the  art  of  healing  that  time 
which  should  he  consecrated  to  the  one 
which  he  will  be  more  commonly  called 
upon  to  exercise.  He  will  probably  obtain 
the  place  of  house-surgeon  in  one  of  our 


great  hospitals,  and  will  there  have  un- 
limited opportunities  of  learning  those 
parts  of  the  art  which  are  the  most  use- 
ful, because  the  most  frequently  in  re- 
^isitiofl. 

Dexterity  in  bandaging,  for  instance, 
h  often  nrglected,  as  if,  as  Dogberry 
says  of  reading  and  writing,  it  came  by 
nature ;  yet  how  few  can  put  on  a  ban- 
dage tolerably ! 

To  what  did  Scott,  of  Bromley,  ow/s 
his  reputation  ?  Bandaging  and  repose 
were  the  whole  secret  of  his  cures. 

To  attend  an  eye-infirmary  is  not  only 
advisable,  but  necessary  ;  and  here  the 
pupil  will  obtain  cases  to  treat  himself. 

.According  to  the  programme  issued ' 
in  1835,  lectures  on  midwifery  and  the 
diseases  of  women  and  children  were 
to  be  attended  during  the  second  sum- 
mer session  \  while  midwifery,  with  at- 
tendance on  uases,  was  among  the  sub- 
jects  of  study  in  the  third  winter  ses- 
'sion.  It  appears,  however,  from  a 
communicaliq(i  with  which  we  were 
favoured  not  ]ong  since  by  our  esteemed 
correspondent,  Dr.  F.  H.  Ramsbotham, 
(p.  160  of  the  present  volume),  that  an 
alteration  has  been  lately  made  in  these 
rules.  The  law  is  now,  that  two  courses, 
of  midwifery  must  be  attended  in  sepa- 
rate sessions,  subsequently  to  the  ter- 
mination  of  the  first  summer  session, 
which  allows  the  student  more  latitude. 
Dr.  Ramsbotham  recommends  him  to 
take  advantage  of  it,  by  attending  the 
required  courses  of  theoretical  instruc- 
tion during  the  two  last  winters,  and 
take  cases  during  the  intervening  sum- 
mer. We  are  not  quite  sure  whether  it 
would  be  practicable  for  the  30  months' 
pupil  to  add  lectures  on  midwifery  to 
those  which  he  must  necessarily  attend 
during  the  second  winter;  but  the  five 
years'  pupil  will  certainly  profit  by  Dr. 
Rambotham^s  advice,  and  spread  his 
obstetrical  studies  over,  three  sessions  at 
leasts  instead  of  two.    It  is  superfluous 
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to  recommeod  bim  to  take,  not  dre  or 
six  cases,  but  fi fly  or  a  hundred;  for 
this  branch  of  our  art  has  always  led 
most  readilj  to  wealth  and  fame.  Mr. 
Kinder  Wood,  a  distingruished  surgeon- 
accoucheur,  of  Manchester,  whose  bio« 
graphj  is  to  be  found  in  our  seTenth 
volume,  during  his  apprenticeship  "took 
rather  copious  notes  of  320  labours, 
which  he  had  himself  attended." 

The  office  of  house-surgeon  at  a 
lying-in  hospital  presents  advantages 
which  wiU  not  be  undervalued  bjr  those 
who  wish  to  establish  a  reputation  as 
well-informed  and  dexterous  accou- 
cheurs. 

His  studies  now  gone  through,  and 
the  dre  years  flown  with  unex- 
pected swiftness,  the  student  pre- 
pares for  his  examination,  and  is  natu- 
rally anxious  to  know  whether  he  had 
better  have  the  assistance  of  a  medical 
tutor ;  or  what,  in  more  familiar  phrase, 
we  call  a  grinder.  A  ticklish  and  de- 
licate question  !  For  while,  on  the  one 
band,  a  dilig^ent  pupil  is  unwilling  to 
be  confounded  with  the  mob,  who  know 
nothing  save  what  the  grinder  has 
stufied  into  them,  and  who  go  up  for 
examination  in  a  state  something  be- 
tween an  automaton  and  a  parrot ;  on 
the  other,  he  clearly  sees  the  advantage 
of  being  assisted  in  selecting  from  his 
mass  of  acquirements  those  parts  which 
are  of  most  practical  utility,  and  which 
are,  consequently,  most  likely  to  be 
inquired  into.  Indeed,  either  the  paid 
help  of  a  grinder,  or  the  unbougbt 
advice  of  a  judicious  friend,  he  must 
have,  were  it  only  that  he  might  dis- 
tinctly know  in  what  points  his  know- 
ledge is  imperfect,  or  ill-assorted. 

However,  we  will  suppose  that  the 
examinations  are  not  only  safely,  but 
honourably  got  through.  The  student, 
now  a  lawful  practitioner,  may  direct 
his  attention  to  those  refinements  which 
hit  pupilage  scarcely  enabled  him  to 


master,  such  as  auscultation^  and  dis- 
eases of  the  skin;  and  if  his  circum- 
stances permit  it,  we  would  strongly 
recommend  an  attendance  of  six  months 
at  Paris,  were  it  only  to  learn  medical 
tolerance,  and  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  fact,  that  as  ''  there  be  livers 
out  of  England,"  so  also  there  be  phy- 
sicians  out  of  Britain. 

Another  question  is  likely  to  spring 
up,  far  more  difficult  and  delicate  than 
the  one  touching  the  propriety  of 
grinding.  It  is  this :  had  not  so  accom- 
plished a  student  better  take  to  the 
higher  walks  of  the  profession,  instead 
of  practising  as  a  surgeon-apothecary  ? 
Why,  yes^^in  case  he  and  his  friends 
can  give  a  satisfactory  answer  to  any 
one  of  the  three  following  queries:— 

Can  his  family  maintain  him  in 
comfort  i^nd  gentlemanly  ease  for  the 
next  ten  or  twelve  years  ? 

Has  he  such  an  introduction  as  is  the 
lot  of  one  man  in  fifty  ? 

Or,  has  he  such  splendid  talents  as 
are  the  portion  of  one  man  in  a  hundred  ? 

If  he  cannot  give  the  most  satisfac- 
tory answer  possible  to  one  of  these 
questions,  we  must  say  **  no !"  instead 
of  "yes!"  If  he  is  to  be  merely  one 
of  the  shoal  of  gentlemanly,  half- 
starved  young  men,  waiting  for  a 
chance  of  practice  in  the  year  1850, 
who  "  chat,  stroll  round  the  wanja,  and 
warm  their  nether-ends  at  the  board- 
room fire  until  two  or  three  o'clock" 
(Med.-Chir.  Rev.,  April  1837,)  we  would 
rouse  him  from  his  day-dream  of  suc- 
cess never  to  be  realized,  by  most  ener- 
getic "  noes  !'*  We  would  say  to  him, 
beware  of  these  injudicious  friends,  who 
mistake  fair  abilities  for  unrivalled 
talents ;  by  all  means  prefer  a  certain 
competence  at  six  or  eight-aad-twenty, 
to  the  chance  of  clearing  enough  to  pay 
your  house-rent  at  forty. 
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PEATfiS  FROM  CARBONIC  ACID 
GAS. 

Four  deaths  have  lately  taken  place 
from  carbonic  acid  ^as.  ^  One  of  them 
has  excited  considerable  interest,  as  the 
noxious  vapour  was  produced  by  a  stove 
which  has  made  some  noise  in  the 
world,  the  one  invented  by  Mr.  Joyce, 
and  sold  by  Mr.  Harper.  It  appears 
from  the  evidence  f^iven  before  Mr. 
Payne,  the  City  Coroner,  on  the  I^th 
and  23d  of  November,  that  on  the  17th, 
one  of  these  new  stoves  was  placed  in 
St.  Michael's  Church,  Cornhil),  for 
the  purpose  of  heating^  it  experimen- 
Ully.  James  Trickey,  the  deceased, 
remained  the  whole  night  in  the  church 
to  watch  the  effects  of  the  stove,  and  in 
the  mominff  was  found  dead,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  about  a  yard  and  a  half  from 
it.  On  post-mortem  examination,  serum 
was  found  in  the  ventricles  of  the  brain, 
and  much  congestion  on  its  surface. 
Out  of  five  medical  practitioners  exa- 
mined on  the  first  day,  four  were  of 
opinion  that  Trickey  was  not  killed  by 
carbonic  acid  ^s,  but  died  of  serous 
apoplexy.  It  is  well  known,  however, 
that  when  this  gas  destroys  life,  serous 
effusion  into  the  ventricles  is  one  of  the 
most  common  phenomena  *. 

The  evidence  given  on  the  second 
day  was  again  conflioting.  In  the 
Times' report,  indeed,  Dr.  Golding  Bird, 
Mr.  Brande,  and  Mr.  Cooper,  are  all 
represented  to  have  said  that  the  quan- 
tity of  carbonic  acid  gas  generated  W 
the  stove  could  not  have  been  suffi- 
cient to  destroy  life;  but  in  the  Times 
of  Nov.  26th  there  is  a  letter  from  Dr. 
Golding  Bird,  giviug  a  very  different 
account  of  his  evidence.  He  says  that 
on  visiting  St.  Michaers  church,  after 
it  had  been  again  heated  with  charcoal 
in  the  same  stove,  **  there  was  lying 
near  the  floor,  in  the  middle  aisle,  a 
stratum  of  air  sufficiently  imoregnated 
with  carbonic  acid  to  be, 'to  the  best  of 
our  belief,  exceedingly  injurious,  and 
perhaps  even  fatal,  to  any  one  in  the 
recumoent  position,  and  exposed  to  its 

its  influence And  whilst 

stooping  to  perform  this  experiment 
[testing  with  linie-water],  I  unavoida- 
bly inhaled  this  lower  stratum  of  air, 
and  was  immediately  attacked  with  se- 
▼erc  throbbing  of  the  temples,  weight 

*  Beck**   Ifediral    Jurltprndencc,    5th   ediU 
p.  Ml. 


over  the  eyes,  and  a  disposition  to  syn- 
cope so  great,  that  I  had  considerable 
difficulty  in  reaching  Mr.  Blenkame's 
house,  where  some  of  the  air  I  bad  col- 
lected was  examined." 

The  truth  appears  to  be,  that  although 
forty-nine  pounds  of  charcoal  could  not 
contaminate  the  whole  air  of  a  church 
containing  about  100,000  cubic  feet, 
they  might  easily  render  the  air  near  the 
stove  destructive  to  life,  especially  if  we 
suppose  the  unfortunate  deceased  to  have 
laid  himself  upon  the  ground,  or  near  it. 
Hence  these  stoves  might  be  used  if  we 
were  assured  of  the  consummate  pru- 
dence of  every  one  who  employed  them ; 
but  not  always  having  this  security,  we 
must  recommend  the  public  never  to 
heat  rooms  with  charcoal,  excepting  in 
a  stove  with  a  chimney  to  it.  The  ver- 
dict of  the  jury  was,  "  that  the  de- 
ceased, James  Trickey,  came  to  his 
death  by  apoplexy,  accelerated  by  in- 
haling impure  air." 

The  second  and  third  case  occurred 
about  a  fortnight  ago,  at  Greetham,  in 
the  county  of  Rutland.  Two  servants, 
named  Temperance  Hibbit  and  Sarah 
Ann  Carpenter,  having  washed  their 
bed.room,  and  thinking  it  not  (|uite 
aired,  took  up  a  chafing-dish  full  of  live 
coals,  which  they  left  burning  afler 
going  to  bed.  There  was  no  chimney,' 
and  Siey  were  suflbcated  in  their  sleep 
by  the  carbonic  acid  gas.  An  inquest 
was  held,  and  the  verdict  was  **  acci- 
dental death."  The  Rutland  Herald 
adds  with  great  propriety,  '*  It  is  a 
▼ulg^r  error  that  bright  or  live  coala 
may  be  used  in  this  manner  with  im- 
punity, as  this  melancholy  fact  most 
painfully  proves."  It  might  also  have 
been  observed,  that  a  room  without  a 
chimney  is  of  itself  an  unwholesome 
bedchamber. 

The  fourth  case  occurred j  last  week 
near  London.  An  inquest  was  held  at 
the  Ordnance  Arms,  Lewisham  road,  on 
the  27th  of  November,'  on  the  body  of 
George  Bell,  who  was  discovered  in  a 
burning  lime-kiln  on  the  22nd.  He 
was  not  burnt,  \>ut  in  a  state  of  stupor, 
with  low  pulse,  convulsions,  and  apho- 
nia. He  survived  till  the  25th*.  There 
appears  to  have  been  no  dissection, 
and  we  are  lefl  to  conjecture  that  Bell 
died  by  some  form  of  apoplexy.  We 
wish  that  in  this  case,  Dut  more  par- 
ticularly   in    Trickey's,     the    meoical 

«  Timet,  Nov.  38lta,  1888.   ' 
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evidence  was  published  by  the  practi- 
tioners who  jfave  it,  as  it  is  not  very 
easy  to  collect  from  the  reports,  what 
they  really  said. 

THE  LATE  M.  BROUSSAIS. 

The  death  of  this  distinj^uished  physi- 
cian,  which  we  announced  last  week, 
took  place  at  his  country  house  at  Vilrv. 
His  immediate  decease  was  rather  sud- 
den, but  he  bad  long  laboured  under 
cancer  of  the  rectum. 

Broussais  was  bom  at  St  Malo,  in 
December,  1772,  and  was  therefore 
sixty -six  years  of  age  when  he 
died.  In  1792  he  entered  the  army  as 
a  private  soldier,  but  soon  afterwards 
became  an  officier  de  aanU,  He  sub- 
sequently served  in  a  trading  vessel 
during  a  period  of  six  years,  after 
which  he  went  to  Paris,  and  graduated 
as  Doctor  in  Medicine.  His  thesis  was 
on  Hectic  Fever,  and  was  dedicated  to 
Pinel. 

Subsequently  to  this  he  followed 
the  campaigns  in  Holland,  German}', 
and  Spain ;  and  it  is  said  to  have 
been  amid  the  fatigues  of  military  ser- 
Tice  that  he  conceived  the  plan  of  the 
work  to  which  he  owes  his  celebrity — 
the  History  of  Chronic  Pblegmasise. 
Of  this  the  fifth  edition  was  published 
in  Paris  during  the  current  year. 

Broussais  was  Physician-in-chief  to 
the  Val-de- Grace ;  Professor  of  General 
Pathology  in  the  Ecole-de-M^decine ; 
and  a  Commander  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour.  His  appointments  brought 
bim  10,000 fr.  per  annum. 

He  was  attended  in  his  last  illness  by 
M.  Amussat,  and  when  arrested  by 
death  was  actively  engaged  in  a  reply 
to  the  Memoir  of  M.  Jouffroy  against 
Phrenology,  and  in  preparing  a  new 
edition  of  his  work  on  Irritation  and 
Insanity.  There  was  a  rumour,  arising 
probably  from  the  abruptness  of  bis  - 
death,  that  he  had  been  poisoned ;  but 
there  seems  to  have  been  no  ground  for 
such  a  suspicion,  and  it  appears  to  have 
speedily  subsided. 

M.  Broussais  was  buried  on  the  21st 
of  November,  on  which  occasion  all  the 
usual  display  and  parade  which  mark 
such  scenes  in  Paris  were  exhibited.  A 
crowd  of  practitioners  and  pupils  were 
assembled  in  the  Rue  d'Enfer ;  military 
medical  officers,  and  the  members  of  the 
Ecole,  in  their  official  dresses ;  deputa- 
tions from  the  Academy  of  Sciences  and 


of  Medicine  were  in  attendance,  to  ssy 
nothing  of  a  detachment  of  troops. 
This  imposing  cortSge  proceeded  to  the 
Val-de-Grace,  MM.  Larrey,  Or6la, 
Boissy  d*Anglas,  and  Droz,  oeing  the 
pall-blearers.  Divine  service  having 
oeen  performed  in  the  chapel,  the  pro- 
cession proceeded,  the  students  having 
taken  out  the  horses,  and  dragging  the 
hearse  all  the  way  to  P^re-la-Chaise. 

Discourses  were  pronounced  over  the 
•grave  by  MM.  Droz  and  Arago,  in  the 
name  of  the  Institute ;  M.  Larrey  (JiU\ 
on  the  part  of  the  military  medical  offi- 
cers ;  and  M.  Bouillaud,  on  that  of  the 
Ecole  de  M6decine. 

The  officers  at  the  YaUde-Grace  pro- 
pose to  ^  into  mourning  for  a  month, 
as  a  testimony  of  their  affectionate  le- 
spect  for  the  deceased. 


WESTMINSTER  HOSPITAL, 

Clinical  Lecture  bt  Jno.  Burnb,  M«D. 
October  2»th,  1888. 

Ntphritis,  Anatarca,  AlbuminMU  UritUf  Pnem* 

mania, — Ckronie  Rmtal  Anamrea,  AUmmi' 

noui  Urmey  Bitartrate  rf  Potau^-^Aaelttif 

Anaiareaf  removed  by  Bitartrate  rf  Potau» 

Gentlemen,— Associated  with  the  case 

of  nephritis  and  anasarca,  which  formed 

the  subject  of  last  week's  lecture,  is  that  of 

Isaac  Bailey,  also  labouring  under  oe- 

pbritis  and  anasarca,  but  complicated  with 

pneumonia. 

Case  XVll, -^Nephritis,  Amitarea,  Albumi- 
noui  UrirUj  Subacute  Pneumonia. 

Isaac  Bailey,  aged  42,  a  labourer,  whose 
health  was  generally  good,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  having  been  liable  to  a  cough 
on  taking  cold,  for  the  last  five  or  ux 
years. 

About  the  22nd  of  September,  1838,  he 
got  wet  in  the  feet  from  washing  casks, 
after  which  he  had  a  diarrhosa,  and  then 
tightness  across  the  chest,  short  breath  on 
exertion,  and  cough.  On  the  ninth  day 
after  having  g[ot  wet,  the  scrotum  swelled, 
and  the  face  and  hands  began  to  be  cede- 
matous. 

On  the  12th  of  October  he  was  admitted 
into  the  hospital,  affected  with  cedema  of 
the  scrotum,  penis,  face,  and  lower  extie- 
mities;  of  the  trunk,  also,  in  some  degree, 
and  complained  of  fulness  of  the  epigas- 
trium and  abdomen.  The  appetite  was 
good,  but  he  felt  full  and  bloated  after 
eating;  the  urine  brown  red, dingy, highly 
albuminous. 

Capiat  Elaterii,  gr.  |,  mane  qnotidie. 
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Oct  I5lh.— The  nrine  less  brown;  the 
oppression  at  the  chest  continues,  and  the 
cough  is  tronblesome. 

Sanguis  h  brachio  ad  ^f iij.  detrahatnr. 
Perstet 

18th. — ^The  blood  not  buffed ;  the  serum 

Ktle;  the  chest  relieved  by  the  loss  of 
ood.  He  felt  <<  lighter,"  and  hungry 
immediately  afterwards.  The  anasarcous 
swellings  begin  to  diminish;  full  diet^  at 
his  own  request. 

21  St. — ^The  elaterium,  which  has  been 
perscTered  in,  purges  him  twelve  or  four- 
teen times  a  day,  and  at  first  vomited  him 
also.  The  dejections  are  watery  and  co- 
pious ;  the  anasarca  not  further  diminished 
since  last  report;  but  the  urine  has  lost 
^e  red  brown  colour,  and  is  now  of  dingy 
straw  colour,  opalescent,  acid,  and  equally 
albuminous.  He  complains  of  renewed 
tightness  across  the  chest ;  dyspncDa,  so  as 
to  pretent  him  lying  down,  and  of  a 
tronblesome  harsh  jarring  cough,  which  is 
worse  at  night. 

Auscultation.— Left  lung;  crepitating 
wheeze  posteriorly  and  inferiorly.  Right 
lung;  respiration  bronchial,  wiUi  dry  val- 
vular, and  rather  hissing  wheeze  here  and 
there  on  expiration. 

Diagnosis.— Inflammation  of  inferior 
lobe  of  left  lung,  and  bronchial  congestion 
of  the  right  lung. 

Omittatur  Elaterium.  Sanguis  ad  ^viij. 
mittatur. 

^  Antim.  PotassioTart  gr.  i ;  Hydraiig. 
Cbloridi  gr.  j.    M.  4ta  quaque  horA. 

22nd. — Immediate  relief  followed  the 
blood-letting :  the  respiration  has  become 
freer,  the  coogh  is  less  jarring,  and  he  is 
able  to  lie  down.  No  buff  on  the  blood ; 
the  serum  pale,  and  rather  abundant. 
Perstet. 

23d.— The  mouth  become  sore  already 
lh>m  the  calomel. 

Hydrargyrum  omittatur.  Antimonium 
repetatur,  6ta  quaqu&  horft. 

28th. — The  sorsness  of  the  mouth  in- 
ereased  to  profuse  salivation,  notwith- 
standing only  ten  grains  of  calomel  have 
been  taken.  The  cough  is  very  much 
better,  and  the  breathing  nearly  as  well  as 
usual.  The  crepitation  is  no  longer  heard, 
but  is  replacea  by  bronchial  respiration ; 
the  wheeze  of  the  right  lung  has  subsided, 
mnd  respiration  is  less  bronchial  and  more 
resicnlar.  The  dropsical  swellings  have 
diminished  gradually  for  the  last  seven 
days.  The  antimony  was  omitted  on  the 
25th ;  and  the  discharge  from  the  mouth 
being  very  great,  no  other  medicine  was 
pret cribed  than 

Snlphuris  gr.  v.  bis  quotidie.  Pulv. 
Jalape  Comp.  3^b.  proat  res  postukt. 


In  this  case  of  Isaac  Bailey  there  was 
the  same  pathological  condition  of  the 
kidneys  a«  existed  in  Richard  Wood,  and 
the  same  dropsical  infiltration ;  but  in 
Bailey  the  renal  disease  became  compli- 
cated with  a  pneumonia,  which  adds  to  the 
difiScuIty  of  cure. 

The  anasarca  supervened  on  the  ninth 
day  after  the  accidental  cause,  but  he  did 
not  come  under  treatment  till  the  twen- 
tieth day,  when  the  dropsy  had  conse- 
quently existed  eleven  days. 

It  is  remarkable  how  little  pain  attends 
these  cases  of  nephritis  in  general ;  so  that 
on  inquiring  of  the  patient  the  history  and 
early  or  present  symptoms  of  his  case,  the 
chance  is  that  he  will  not  allude  to  the 
back  or  kidneys,  unless  his  attention  is 
called  to  the  subject,  and  then  he  remem- 
bers to  have  felt  more  or  less  pain  in  the 
loins  quickly  after  the  exposure,  but  which 
pain  was  never  regarded  by  him  as  a  fea- 
ture of  his  complaint.  Neither  is  there 
irritation  of  the  urinary  organs  ;  nor  does 
he  of  himself  offer  any  remark  relative  to 
the  altered  quantity  or  condition  of  the 
urine.  It  is  not,  therefore,  until  the  dropsy 
has  actually  appeared,  that  any  renal  affec- 
tion is  suspected.  The  urine  is  then  exa- 
mined, found  to  be  albuminous,  and  the 
kidneys  thus  discovered  to  be  diseased;  so 
that  not  only  davs,  but,  as  in  the  case 
(XYI.)  of  Richard  Wood,  even  weeks  may 
elapse  before  the  organic  affection  comes 
under  treatment;  allwhich  time  the  struc- 
ture of  the  kidneys  is  being  impaired ;  and 
the  impairment  may  have  proceeded  to  an 
extent  absolotely  irremediable,  before  any 
efforts  .are  employed  for  its  arrest  or 
relief. 

If,  then,  in  the  early  stage,  before  dropsy 
has  supervened,  there  are  no  local  signs  by 
which  to  determine  the  presence  of  a  ne- 
phritis, on  what  can  we  rely  ?  On  the 
urine  only.  If  a  healthy  person,  hav- 
ing taken  cold,  is  seized  with  rigors,  fol- 
lowed by  febrile  movement,  and  if  his 
urine  gives  evidence  of  the  presence  of  al- 
bumen or  of  blood,  vou  may  regard  this 
sign  as  pathognomonic  of  inflammation  of 
the  substance  of  the  kidneys,  and  have  re- 
course to  antiphlogistic  measures  accord- 
ingly. Could  the  renal  inflammation  be 
discovered  thus  early,  and  treated  with 
decision,  there  is  every  reason  to  hope  that 
it  might  be  arrested  and  subdued,  and  the 
structure  of  the  kidneys  saved  from  disor- 
ganization ;  but  if  the  disease  has  not 
been  suspected  till  the  dropsy  has  super- 
vened, much  time  and  fair  opportunity 
may  have  been  lost ;  for  experience  lea^ 
me  to  the  sad  conclusion,  that  if  the  renal 
affection,  as  indicated  by  the  albuminous 
urine,  has  existed  one  month  from  its  first 
invasion,  the  jptmular  disorganization  will 
have  already  advanced  to  a  degree  ineu* 
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rabU ;  and  tbftt  although  bv  treatment  th« 
dropsy  may  he  removed,  the  disease  will 
not  be  eradicated,  the  urine  will  still  re- 
main albuminous,  the  dropsy  will  assur- 
edly retam,  and  lead,  within  six  ortweUe 
months  probably,  to  a  fatal  termination. 

The  treatment  must  depend  entirely  on 
the  stage  of  the  disease. 

Regarding  the  disease  at  the  outset  as  a 
pathological  congestion  or  inflammation, 
this  state  of  inflammation  may  be  consi- 
dered the  first  stage.  The  inflammation 
still  continuing,  but  now  subacuto-chronic, 
and  morbid  deposit  taking  place  in  the 
proper  tissue  of  the  kidneys,  may  be  con- 
sidered the  Mecotid  stage ;  and  at  a  later  pe- 
riod, the  kidneys  having  become  loaded 
with  the  morbid  deposit,  and  beginning  to 
be  indurated,  the  inflammation  having 
subsided  altogether,  may  be  considered 
the  third  staffe.  The  fourth  and  last  stage 
is  that  in  which  induration,  accompanied 
with  atrophy,  has  advanced  to  the  greatest 
degree,  the  kidneys  having  acquired  a 
gristly  hardness,  and  lia^inff  wasted  to 
half  their  normal  size.  This  morbid 
change  in  the  structure  of  the  kidneys  as- 
sumes a  granular  form,  and  is  hence  called 
the  granular  disease  of  the  kidnevs.  The 
morbid  deposit,  the  product  of  the  in- 
flammation, is  not  organizable;  and 
therefore,  although  in  the  first  stage 
TOO  have  the  kidneys  in  the  state  of  the 
intense  vascularity  of  inflammation,  yet 
this  diminishes  as  the  morbid  deposit 
takes  place,  so  that  in  the  third  stage  the 
kidneys  are  less  vascular  than  natural; 
their  proper  tissue  consequently  pale  in- 
stead of  red-brown;  and  injections  no 
longer  penetrate,  as  in  the  healthy  organ. 
In  these  drawings  the  appearances  of  the 
kidneys  in  the  various  stages  are  well  deli- 
neatea. 

It  is  clear,  then,  that  antiphlo^stic  mea- 
sures can  only  be  employed  with  Tigonr 
and  with  success  iir  the  first  stage ;  but, 
inasmuch  as  the  dropsy  supervenes  at  such 
various  and  uncertain  periods  from  the 
nephritic  attack,  the  dropsy  is  an  uncer- 
tain criterion  of  the  stages.  The  best  evi- 
dence to  guide  you  is  the  time  that  has 
elapsed  since  the  seizure ;  and  in  propor- 
tion as  this  is  short,  so  may  you  have  re- 
course to  the  abstraction  of  blood;  in 
proportion  as  it  is  long,  so  must  blood  be 
drawn  less  freely.  In  the  cases  of  Wood 
and  Bailey,  for  example,  the  blood-letting 
was  to  the  extent  of  only  ten  or  eight 
ounces,  once  in  the  former  patient,  twice 
in  the  latter;  and  the  watery  appearance 
of  the  serum,  especially  at  the  second 
bleeding  of  Bailey,  and  the  progress  of  the 
cases  since  the  blood-letting,  afford  no 
cause  of  regret  that  more  blood  was  not 
drawn;  on  the  contrai^,  harm  would, I 


t^ink,  have  resulted  had  blood-letting  been 
persevered  in.  If  these  cases  had  come 
under  mj  care  within  a  week  after 
the  invasion  of  the  nephritis,  as  indi- 
cated by  the  aocidentai  exciting  cause 
and  the* albuminous  urine,  1  should  have 
bled  the  patients  -largely  and  repeatedly, 
in  the  hope  of  averting  that  termination 
which  I  fear  both  are  destined  to  expe- 
rience. In  addition  to  blood-letting,  hat 
baths  at  this  period  may  be  a  valuable 
auxiliary  in  the  treatment. 

Mercury  is  a  remedy  of  doubtful  efli- 
cacy,  though  so  valuable  in  other  organic 
inflammations.  I  have  observed  that  these 
patients  become  salivated  very  speedily ; 
tliat  Xhe  salivation  is  often  profuse  and  of 
long  continuance,  and  the  benefit  in  no 
way  proportionate;  yet  I  should  be  sorry 
to  discard  mercury  as  a  therapeutic  agent 
in  renal  disease,  until  I  had  employed  it 
repeatedly  in  the  inflammatory  stage, 
which  yet  I  have  had  no  opportunity  qt 
doing. 

Beyond  these  remedies,  elaterium,  where 
the  dropsy  has  supervened,  is  valuable,  not 
only  as  a  means  of  removing  the  aqueous 
infiltration,  but  of  determining  from  the 
kidneys.  Iodine,  also,  in  its  various  formf , 
and  counter-irritation,  deserve  a*  trial  in 
our  endeavours  to  remove  the  granular  de- 
posit, and  to  to  restore  the  kidneys  U>  their 
normal  structure  and  function. 

The  dropsy  which  lesults  from  disease 
of  the  kidneys  is  not  merely  anasarcoua— 
that  is, according  to  Cullen,  ''a  soft  in- 
elastic swelling  of  a  part  or  of  the  whole 
body."  It  is  not  limited  to  the  integu- 
ments  of  the  body,  but  may  be,  and 
often  is,  infiltrated  into  every  tissue,  and 
effused  into  every  cavity:  it  is  a  nni* 
versal  dropsy,  and  its  oharaeter  conte* 
quently  i&  ill  represented  by  the  term 
**  anasarca.''  I  therefore  propose  the  word 
cathothydroptf  compounded  of  the  Greek 
Ka0oXuc9g,  generaliSf  universus,  and  79^4^, 
hydrops ;  not,  however,  with  any  vain  de- 
sire  of  introducing  a  new  name,  but  reallv 
with  a  view  to  mmish  one  which  shall 
represent  truly  this  condition  of  universal 
dropsy. 

The  subacute  pneumonia  which  super- 
vened a  few  days  after  Bailey  was  admitted 
into  the  hospital  yielded  readily  to  the  loss 
of  blood,aided  by  the  calomel  and  an  timony. 
It  is  not  uncommon  in  these  cases  of  renal 
dropsy  for  an  intense  organic  inflamma- 
tion to  attack  the  patient  most  suddenly, 
and-  to  prove  fatal  in  a  very  few  days.  I 
have  seen  this  occur,  without  being  able  to 
trace  it  to  any  exciting  cause. 

The  next  case  which  I  shall  present  to 
you  is  also  one  of  renal  anasarca,  not  re- 
cent, but  of  long  standing;  in  which  the 
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efficacy  of  the  bi tartrate  of  potass,  in 
removing  the  dropsical  iDfiltratioD,  is  re- 
markable. 

Case  XVIIL— CfcrMitc  Renal  Anamrca 

r^mmtd  by  BUartrate  of  totath, 
Thomas  Oliver,  aged  29,  a  milkman,  an 
out  patient. 

Hisfory.— In  the  spring  of  1837,  he 
caught  cold,  and  was  seized  with  severe 
pain  across  the  kidneys,  violent  cough,  ge- 
neral Indisposition,  and  swellings  of  the 
legs.  The  coagh  continned  for  three 
months,  and  then  left  him :  the  swellings 
were  removed  entirely  by  a  slight  saliva. 
lion,  and  he  considered  nimself  well. 

In  the  antamn  of  the  same  year  the  pain 
in  the  back  and  swelling  returned,  in  con- 
sequence  of  a  cold;  the  swelling  hitherto 
having  been  limited  to  the  ankles. 

1838.  —  He  applied  as  an  out-pa- 
tient at  the  hospital  on  the  4th  of  Ja- 
nuary last,  at  which  time  he  had  anasar- 
cons  swelling  of  the  lower  extremities 
and  scrotum  ;  but  his  bodily  health  was, 
according  to  his  own  report,  as  good  as 
ever;  the  appetite  being  good,  and  he 
without  complalht,  except  the  dropsical 
swelling. 

He  was  of  middle  statnre,  29  years  of 
age,  rather  thin  and  sallow  i  he  had  for- 
merly been  a  sailor  on  the  Mediterranean 
station,  bnt  had  not  suffered  from  serious 
illness  at  any  period  of  his  life. 

The  urine  was  pret^r  clear,  of  a  greenish 
tinge,  highly  acid,  ana  albuminous. 

Hie  took  various  medicines  of  a  purga- 
tire  and  diuretic  kind  for  nearly  a  month 
without  relief;  when  the  hi  tartrate  of 
potass.  In  the  dose  of  tii.  three  times  a 
day,  was  prescribed.  This  had  an  imme- 
diate effecTt  on  the  kidneys,  and  the  drop- 
sical swellings  of  the  lower  extremities 
and  scrotum  disappeared  in  three -days, 
mncfa  to  ray  surprise.  He  continued  the 
medicine  for  sonSe  time,  and  was  dis- 
charged at  his  own  request,  believing  him- 
self cured. 

At  the  latter  end  of  March  the  anasarca 
Mtnmed;  he  resumed  the  bitartrate, 
whicB  dissipated  it  as  rapidly  as  before. 
He  said  he  could  observe  a  diminution  of 
the  swelling  after  a  single  dose. 

Again,  in  Junfe,  the  dropsy  returned,  and 
again  was  i^moved  by  the  same  means. 

Be  is  now,  October,  under  treatment  a 
fourth  time,  and  as  before,  receiving  be- 
nefit  IVom  the  same  remedy,  but  the  urine 
continues  to  be  albuminous— a  character 
which  it  has  never  lost  since  he  came  under 
my  care. 

When  Oliver  first  applied  for  relief  fw 
as  out-natient  I  had  no  opportunity  of 
testing  his    urine;  and  from  his  sallow 


complexion,  I  thought  the  dropsy  might 
be  connected  with  lesion  of  theHver,  per- 
haps of  the  heart,  both  which  organs  I  ex- 
amined without  finding  any  evidence  of 
disease.  I  desired  him  to  bring  some 
urine  on  the  next  day  of  attendance; 
which  urine,  being  tested,  gave  unequivo. 
cal  signs  of  albumen  ;  and  thus  cleared  up 
all  doubt  as  to  the  nature  of  the  case.  It 
may  be  concluded  that  he  is  affected  with 
granular  disease  of  the  kidneys,  arrived  at 
the  third  stage. 

The  relief  which  he  experiences,  how- 
ever  complete  as  respects  the  dropsy,  wiH 
be  only  temporary,  the  removal  -of  the 
cause  being  beyond  the  reach  of  medicine. 

In  another  case  which  you  have  recently 
witnessed,  the  bitartrate  of  potass  was 
equally  efficacious,  in  dissipating  not  only 
an  anasarca  but  an  ascites;  the  dropsy  not 
being  renal,  but  proceeding  from  disease 
of  the  heart,  and  perhaps  also  of  the  liver. 

Case  HW.^Atcittt — /Inasarca  removed  by 
Bitartrate  <f  Potasf, 

Mary.  £  wart,  aged  42,  admitted  on  the 
17th  of  June,  1838 ;  a  married  woman 
who  had  borue  nine  children,  the  youngest 
being  13  months  old ;  she  was  effiaoiated, 
and  had  the  linear  aspect  of  visceral  dis- 
ease. 

She  laboured  under  ascites,  abo  ana- 
sarca of  the  lower  extremities  and  pu- 
denda, and  shortness  of  breath ;  aud  her  ap* 
petite  and  general  health  were  bad*  The 
action  of  the  heart  was  strong^  irregular, 
and  intermitting;  while  the  pulse  was 
small  and  weak.  The  urine  was  high- 
coloured,  clear,  scanty,  free  fi*om  albumen. 

During  the  first  fortnight  she  took  seve- 
ral diuretic  and  purgative  medicinei^ 
without  effect  upon  the  dropsy,  and  with- 
out  benefit  to  her  health.  I  then  pre- 
flcribed 

^  Potassie  Bitartratis,  ^ss. ;  Sp.  ^ther. 
Nitrici,  f.^ss.;  TincL  Scilla,  f  3ii.; 
Mist  Camphors,  f.  ^vii.  M.  ^.  ter 
quotidie. 
The  effect  of  which  was  to  produce  an 
almost  immediate  increase  in  the  urine, 
and  improvement  In  the  appetite  and  gene- 
ral health.  The  anasarcous  swellings  of 
the  extremities  and  pudenda  passed  away, 
and  the  ascites  gradually  diminished,  so 
that  on  the  17th  of  July  she  was  free  from 
all  signs  of  dropsy,  and  in  comparatively 
good  health ;  the  state  ofthe  heart  and  cir- 
culation remaining  unaltered,,  though  the 
respiration  was  no  longer  embarrassed. 
She  continued  the  medicine  for  some  time 
after  her  discharge  from  the  hospital ;  bnt 
having  left  it  off,  the  urine  began  to 
diminish  soon  afterwards,  and  the  dropsy 
threatened  to  return.    She  had  again  re- 
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courae  to  the  bitartrate,  which  promoted 
the  arine  as  before,  kept  her  free  from 
dropsy,  dnd  in  good  bodily  health  when  I 
last  saw  her,  on  the  10th  of  September. 

The  dropsy  was  here  dependent  mainly 
on  the  disease  of  the  heart  and  arteries : 
thoQgb,  from  her  appearance,  it  is  proba- 
ble that  the  liver  was  in  some  degree  indu. 
rated,  and  might  have  aided  in  prodnciog 
the  ascites.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the 
ascites  and  the  anasarca  both  disappear- 
ed under  the  use  of  the  hi  tartrate  of 
potass.  As  in  the  former  case,  so  here 
the  relief  is  only  temporary;  the  dropsy, 
thoagh  removed,  will  return,  the  cause 
persisting.  In  all  cases  of  this  descrip- 
tion, where  the  organic  mischief  is  irrepa- 
rable, we  can  only  direct  our  measures  to 
the  removal  and  the  prevention  of  con- 
sequences. 

There  is  no  class  of  remedies  so  capri- 
cious in  their  operation  as  diuretics.  On 
one  occasion,  the  diuretic  will  succeed; 
and  when  next  tried,  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances,  will  fail  altogether.  When 
the  object  in  the  treatment  is  to  promote 
the  secretion  of  urine,  all  the  diuretics 
should  be  tried  in  succession,  not  disre- 
garding tha  most  simple  and  vulgar;  for 
I  have  seen  all  combinations  tried  in  vain, 
and  Uek  tea,  taken  at  the  suggestion  of  an 
old  woman,  cause  the  kidneys  to  secrete 
gallons  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  and 
dissipate  an  anasarca.  Unquestionably 
the  favourite  combination  of  squill,  digi- 
talis, and  blue  pill,  is  on  the  whole  the 
most  certain  and  efficacious,  but  it  fails 
constantly;  and  then  we  must  use  in.  suc- 
cession all  which  the  materia  medica  and 
the  herbalist  supply. 

The  late  Sir  William  Knighton  told  me 
one  day,  when  we  were  conversing  on 
medical  subjects,  that  he  had  often  found 
digitalis  act,  if  ammonia  was  given  in  con- 
junction, but  inert  when  given  alone. 
Remembering  this  hint,  I  have  latterly 
combined  the  ammonia  with  other  vege- 
table diuretics;  the  influence  of  which  it 
has  materially  aided.  At  this  time  I  have 
a  gentleman  under  my  care  with  ascites, 
who  had  taken  various  diuretics  without 
promoting  the  action  of  the  kidneys  :  at 
length  the  scoparium  was  tried,  also  with- 
out effect,  till  six  or  seven  grains  of  the 
sesqoicarbonate  of  ammonia  were  added 
to  each  dose.  The  secretion  of  urine  then 
increased  considerably,  and  the  size  of  the 
abdomeu  diminished  three  inches  in  the 
course  of  a  week. 
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November  17,  18S8. 
DA.CaowNE,  President,  in  the  Chaik. 

Dropsy  of  the  Womb, — Vulgar  prejudice  iu 
Javour  of  Bleeding  in  cases  of  Sudden  Ac" 

cident, — Vaginal  Hernia, 
Dr.  Reid  related  the  case  of  a  woman 
about  26  years  old,  who  had  arrived  ut 
the  full  period  of  utero. gestation  in  good 
health,  till  the  last  three  days,  when  she 
entertained  a  presentiment  that  she  should 
not  survive  her  accouchment,  and  she 
made  preparations  for  her  death.  On  the 
6th  day  of  November  instant  labour-pains 
came  on,  and  remained  some  hours  with- 
out producing  any  effect  on  the  os  tineas. 
The  midwife  in  charge  at  length  gave 
thirty  drops  of  laudanum,  and  thus  suc- 
ceeded in  arresting  the. pains.  On  the 
7th,  the  bowels  being  bound,  an  ounce 
dose  of  castor  oil  was  given,  and  repeated 
every  four  hours  for  several  times  without 
any  effect. 

On  the  8th  the  patient  was  taken  into 
St.  Giles's  Infirmary,  at  3  p.m.,  but  the 
labour-pains  had  nut  recurred.  Com- 
plaining of  not  having  made  water,  the 
catheter  was  introduced,  and  about  two 
ounces  only  of  urine  were  withdrawn* 
Warm  laxative  injections  were  thrown  up 
the  rectum  without  benefit.  During  the 
night  of  the  9th  she  had  slight  pains  in 
the  loins,  but  the  bowels  were  Hill  un- 
moved. Dr.  Reid  saw  the  woman  for  the 
first  time  on  the  10th,  at  11  a.m.,  and 
found  her  feverish.      She  had  pain  on. 

?~  ressing  the  upper  part  of  the  abdomen 
'he  belly,  was  very  prominent,  and  the 
infant  could  be  distinctly  perceived 
through  the  walls.  The  foetal  pulse  was 
ascertained  by  the  stethoscope  to  be  140. 
Examination  per  vaginaro  exhibited  the 
OS  uteri  dilated  to  the  diameter  of  an 
inch ;  the  membranes  were  tense,  and  the  ^ 
child's  head  receded  when  touched  by  the  ' 
finger.  The  lips  of  the  os  tincae  were 
thick,  but  healthy.  He  inferred  that 
there  existed  a  large  quantity  of  the  liquor 
amnii,  and  perhaps  twins. 

Dr.  Reid  ordered  a  clyster.with  castor 
oil  to  be  injected  without  fdday,  and  an 
aperient  dose  to  be  given  every  foor 
hours'.  No  result,  however,  was  produced ; 
labour- pains  came  on  sharply  in  the  after- 
noon ;  and  between  six  and  seven  o'clook 
in  the  evening  the  os  uteri  was  well  dt* 
lated.  The  pains  became  more  and  more 
energetic,  and  an  average-sized  living 
child  was  expelled.  The  membranes  did 
not  break  until  the  occurrence  of  the  last 
pain,   when   two  gallons  ot  the  liquor 
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Bmnii  escaped  from  the  womb.  It  was 
caught  in  a  pail  and  measured.  There  was 
no  hemorrhage.  The  placenta  came  away 
In  twenty  minntes,  and  the  womb  con- 
tracted regularly,  but  the  upper  region  of 
the  abdomen  remained  large,  and  there 
was  fluctuation  perceptible.  The  patient 
was  for  two  hours  very  cumfortable,  but 
after  this  lapse  of  time  she  became  restless. 
The  resident  surgeon  finding  her  low,  gave 
her  hot  branny  and  water  ;  and  hot  flan- 
nels were  wrapt  round  the  feet. 

At  11  P.M.,  Dr.  Reid  found  the  patient 
pulseless,  and  her  extremities  cold ;  she 
was  restless,  throwing  her  limbs  about  in- 
cessantly. She  refused  all  stimulants,  and 
would  take  nothing  but  cold  water;  after 
this  she  vomited  frequently,  her  breathing 
became  heary,  but  she  complained  of  no 
pain  whatsoever.  Dr.  Reid  found  the 
nierus  well  contracted.  There  was  no 
hmmorrbage,  nor  further  discharge  of 
fluid.  She  died  at  one  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  Her  friends  removed  her  body 
to  her  own  habitation,  and  a  large  quan- 
tity of  water  escaped  into  the  shell  where 
she  lay.  When  the  undertaker  moved  her 
into  her  coffin,  he  was  obliged  to  boreholes 
into  the  bottom,  that  the  flnid  might  run 
off.  At  this  period,  large  quantities  of 
excrement  passed  from  her,  and  she  be- 
came so  offensive  that  her  friends  buried 
her  the  day  after  her  demise. 

No  autopsy  being  permitted,  Dr.  Reid 
felt  doubtful  as  to  the  cause  of  death. 
After  the  discharge  of  the  liquor  amnii, 
the  patient  did  not  complain  of  faintness, 
or  any  other  unpleasant  symptom.  After 
the  uterus  was  well  contracted,  there  was 
a  great  discharge  of  water  from  that  vis- 
ens.  Could  this  have  been  a  case  of  ute- 
rine dropsy,  complicated  with  ovarian 
dropsy  or  ascites?  and  could  the  fluid  from 
the  abdomen  or  ovary  escape  by  the  fal- 
lopian tubes  into  the  uterus  ?  Instances  of 
this  description  were  on  record,  but  Dr. 
Reid  had  not  read  of  any  cases  exactly 
similar  to  the  one  just  sketched.  Dr. 
Ramsbotham  had  recorded  a  case  of  ascites 
dming  pregnancy,  where  tapping  had  been 
resorted  to,  in  consequence  of  urgent 
symptoms  previous  to  parturition.  The 
obstinate  conjitipation  in  this  case  he 
thought  was  dependent  upon  the  lateral 
presaore  of  the  flnid  upon  the  bowels. 

•  This  history  provoking  no  discussion, 
Mr.  Smith  reported  a  case  of  ulceration  of 
the  ileum,  which  was  concomitant  with 
the  subsistence  in  that  bowel  of  a  large 
ktmbriau  tent.  This  parasite  was  dis- 
charged a  short  time  before  the  death  of 
the  patient  from  peritonitis. 

Mr.  Petligrew  had  seen  several  cases  in 
which  the  lumbricus  teres  was  the  cause 
of  olceration  of  the  mucous  membrane. 


Dr.  Johnson  thought  Mr.  Pettigrew  ra- 
ther peremptory  in  his  opinion ;  his  own 
experience  did  not  lead  him  to  the  same 
conclusion,  for  he  considered  the  ulcera- 
tion would  act  as  a  cause  for  the  expul- 
sion of  the  worm,  whose  food  was  the  na- 
tural secretion  of  the  mucous  lining,  not 
the  purulent  secretion  of  an  ulcer.  The 
existence  of  the  peritonitis  was  quite  suf. 
ficient  cause  to  produce  the  dislodgement 
of  this  class  of  parasites,  by  the  increased 
peristaltic  action  which  it  excited. 

Mr.  Bushel  related  a  case  in  which  he 
had  known  the  side  of  the  bowel  pene- 
trated by  a  lumbricus  teres.  There  vtas 
simply  a  perforation,  without  any  ulce- 
ration. 

A  slight  discussion  occurring  touching 
the  value  of  the  Hymiu  as  a  sign  of  virgi. 
nity,  Mr.  Streetergave  the  history  of  a  case 
in  which  the  hymen  obi^tructed  the  deli- 
very of  a  respectable  married  woman,  at 
her  full  period  of  gestation.  Mr.  Streeter 
was  at  first  a  little  puzzled,  but  having  by 
examination  satisfied  himself  that  it  was 
the  hymen,  very  tough,  and  with  an  aper- 
ture in  its  centre  large  enough  to  receive 
the  tip  of  the  index  finger,  he  divided  the 
obstructing  membrane  with  a  pair  of 
scissors,  and  the  child,  breech  foremost, 
was  easily  protruded. 

Mr.  Davey,  a  respectable  practitioner 
residing  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Manches- 
ter Square,  applied  for  advice  to  the  So- 
ciety as  to  his  future  conduct  in  an  un- 
pleasant emergency  in  which  he  had 
become  implicated.  Some  days  since  he 
had  been  called  to  a  stranger,  who  had 
become  suddenly  affected  with  asthmatic 
dyspnoea.  He  had  given  him  an  anti- 
spasmodic remedy,  and  the  patient  per. 
feetly  recovered  apparently,  and  returned 
to  his  home  in  a  distant  part  of  the  town. 
Soon  after  his  return  he  died,  and  two 
medical  men  being  called  in,  declared  it 
as  their  opinion  that  the  man  died  be- 
cause he  had  not  been  bled.  Mr.  Davey 
was  of  opinion  that  the  patient  was  not 
in  a  conaition  to  stand  bleeding,  for  he 
was  aged,  and  suffered  from  what  he  con- 
sidered to  be  asthma,  complicated  proba- 
bly with  some  disease  of  the  heart  or  great 
blood-vessels.  The  poise  was  powerless. 
The  opinion  of  these  medical  men  had 
travelled  to  Mr.  Davey*s  neigtibonrhood, 
and  there  spread  like  wildfire,  injuring 
him  very  much  in  the  opinion  of  his 
neighbours.  Mr.  Davey  insisted  upon  hav- 
ing a  coroner's  inouest  upon  the  body. 
Toe  court  assembled,  and  refused  admit- 
tance to  a  medical  friend  of  Mr.  Davey  % 
who  was  desirous  of  affording  the  jury 
some  explanation  of  the  circumstances  of 
the  case.    They  gave  a  verdict  of  **  died 
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by  the  flssitation  of  God,»'  and  the  preju- 
dice against  Mr.  Davey,  in  his  own  neigh- 
bourhood, remained  as  strong  as  ever. 

Some  observations  on  Ibis  case  followed; 
but  Dr.  Chowne,  the  President,  now  inter- 
fered, observing  that  the  subject  under 
discussion  wa6  of  a  medico-political  cha- 
racter, and  therefore  forbidden  by  the 
laws  of  the  Society. 

Dr.  Johnson  narrated  the  history  of  a 
case  to  which  he  had  been  called  two  or 
three  days  previously  at  Penlonville* 
The  patient,  a  woman,  had  for  some  days 
been  confined  to  her  bed,  with  severe  pains 
in  the  loins.  The  day  before  he  saw  her, 
she  had  walked  out.  At  the  first  inter- 
Tiew  she  was  in  great  distress,  and  told  the 
doctor  that  **  her  womb  was  in  the  world.'' 
On  examination,  he  discovered  a  tumor, 
like  the  bead  of  a  child,  protruding  from 
the  vulva.  It  was  soft  and  elastic,  and 
the  Doctor  was  at  first  induced  to 
think  it  was  the  bladder.  It  gave  way 
upon  gentle  pressure,  and  then  he  was 
enabled  to  detect  the  uterus  and  blad- 
der tn  iii^.  The  tumor,  in  his  opinion, 
was  a  hernia  of  the  rectum  pressing  for- 
ward the  posterior  wall  of  the  vagina 
through  the  vulva.  On  withdrawing  the 
hand,  the  swelling  again  protruded.  He 
placdi  the  patient  in  a  recumbent  pos- 
ture, and  introduced  a  large  sponge  into 
the  vagina.  This  was  to  be  followed  by 
the  use  of  an  astringent  wash.  He  (Dr. 
Johnson)  would  be  glad  to  know  if  the 
learned  president,  Dr.  Chowne,  had  met 
with  a  similar  case  in  his  extensive  expe- 
rience. 

Dr.  Chowne  laid  that  if  he  had  been 
called  in  to  such  a  case,  or  had  heard  it 
described  in  the  same  terms  as  Dr.  John- 
son had  used,  without  the  opinion  which 
Dr.  J.  had  given,  he  should  unhesitatingly 
have  pronounced  the  case  to  be  one  of 
▼aginiu  hernia,  in  which  the  small  intes- 
tines passing  down  between  the  uterus 
and  rectum,  carried  forward  the  back  wall 
of  the  vagina,  and  formed  a  hernial  pouch 
at  the  opening  of  the  vulva.  He  had  seen 
many  such  cases,  but  be  had  never  seen 
one  of  prolapsus  of  the  rectum,  which  was 
an  affection  of  extreme  rarity.  However, 
he  bad  so  much  respect  for  Dr.  Johnson's 
diagnostic  powers,  that  he  should  be  sorry 
to  put  his  own  opinion  against  his. 

A  member  inquired  of  Dr.  Johnson 
whether  he  had  passed  his  finger  into  the 
rectum  of  the  patient  during  the  protm- 
aion,  as  that  would  have  been  an  erperi- 
mmtum  enicti,  and  would  have  left  no  doubt 
upon  the  point. 

Dr.  Johnson  said  he  had  not  done  so 
when  the  rectum  was  dislocated,  and  he 
did  not  think  it  prudent  to  let  it  prolapse 


again  for  the  sole  purpose  of  passing  his 
finffer  into  the  rectum.  Sir  Astley  Cooper 
had  published  a  case  similar  to  the  one 
he  had  just  described. 

Mr.  Snow  had  once  seen  a  case,  which 
had  occurred  during  labour,  of  prolapsus 
of  the  walls  of  the  vagina  all  round,  pre- 
senting at  the  Tulva  like  the  head  of  a 
foetus.  He  reduced  the  parts  by  gradual 
pressure.  The  hour  (10  p.m.)  having  ar- 
rived, the  President  struck  the  table  with 
his  mallet,  and  the  meeting  broke  up. 

Idios. 


TREATMENT  OF  BURNS. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 

Sir, 
In  Mr.  Meade's  interesting  paper  on  the 
treatment  of  burns  and  scalds,  I  find  be 
cannot  see  the  analogy  between  Dr.  Green- 
how's  practice  and  my  own.  If  he  will 
take  the  trouble  to  reperuse  my  paper,  he 
will  find  me  to  state  in  the  fourth  line— 
**  and  was  foreibly  struck  with  the  coinci- 
dence of  his  practice  (Dr.  Greenhow's)  and 
my  own  for  several  years  past,  varying 
only  in  the  nature  cf  the  eompotition  wedJ* 
By  this  statement  the  tenets  which  Mr. 
Meade  has  advanced,  shewing  treacle  to 
differ  in  its  action  from  Dr.  Greenhow's 
stimulating  composition,  is  admitted ;  and 
again,  at  pa^e  192,  column  3,  he  will  find, 
*<  where  vesication  is  large  and  extensive, 
I  prefer  a  thick  coating  of  treacle  upon 
the  part,  and  afterwaros  envelop  it  with 
cat  paper"  (vulgarly  so  called ;  tissue  is  a 
better  substitute.  If  suppuration  does  not 
occur,  I  wash  the  treacle  off  in  five  or  six 
days,  and  generally  find  the  part  well.) 
A  thick  coating  of  treacle,  in  my  humble 
opinion,  is  analogous  to  a  thick  coating  of 
the  stimulating  composition  used  by  Dr. 
Green  how,  and  answers  the  same  tisefbl 
purpose  of  preventing  contact  of  the  burnt 
surface  and  atmospheric  air.  I  have  tried 
it  in  this  manner  in  deep  bums,  but  can- 
not  recommend  its  use  in  these  cases. 

If  Mr.  Meade  will  give  the  treacle  dress- 
ings a  fair  trial,  and  use  them  only  in  the 
cases  I  have  spoken  of,  he  will  not  only  be 
an  advocate  of  their  virtues,  but  extol 
them  as  a  boon  to  the  philanthropic  in- 
quirer.— I  am,  sir. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Jesse  Leach. 

Heywood,  Lancashire, 
November  31, 1888. 
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Aloes,  Barbadoes,  D.p e 

Hepatic  (di7)  bo c 

Cape,  BD c 

Anise,  Oil  of,  German,  d.p.... lb 

B.L  .! lb 

Aaafoetida,  B.D c 

Balsam,  Canada,  d.p lb 

Copaiba,  bd lb 

Pera,BD lb 

Benxoin  (best)  bd c 

Camphor,  nnrefined,  bd c 

Cantnaridea,  d.p lb 

Carraway,  CKl  of,  d.p lb 

CascariUaor  Bleatheria  Bark,D.p.c. 

CBasia,Oilof,BD lb 

Castor  Oil,  Bast  India,  bd  ......  lb 

West  I.  (boUle)  d.p.  li  lb 

Castoreum,  American lb 

D.p.       Hudson's  Bay lb 

Rnssiaa... lb 

CBitechB»BQ.  Pale    .............  c 

Dark 

Cinchona  Bark,  Pale  (Crown) ....  lb 

BD.  Red    lb 

Yellow  lb 

Colocyath,  Turkey lb 

D.p.     Mogaaore lb 

Calnmba  Root,  BD c 

Ciibebs,BD c 

Gamboge,BD c 

Gentian,  d.p c 

Gnaiacnm,  d.p lb 

Gum  Arabic,  Turkey,  fine,  d.p...  c 
Do.  seconds,  djp.  ..  c 
Barbary,  brown,  bd.  c 

Do.  white,  D.p c 

B.  I.  fine  yellow,  BD.c 
-  Do. dark  brown,  b.d.  c 

Senegal  grarbUngs,  d.p c 

Traeacanth,  D.p c 

Iceland  Moss  (Lichen),  d.p lb 

Ipecacoanha  Root,  b.d lb 

Jalap,  bd lb 

Manna,  flaky,  BD lb 

Sicilian,  BD lb 

Mnsk,  China,  BD ....oi 

Myrrh,  East  India,  bd c 

Turkey,  BD c 

Nuz  Vomica,  bd. lb 

Opittm,  Turkey.  BD lb 

Peppermint,  Oil  of,  F.  bd lb 

Qoicksilver,  BD lb 

Rhubaib,  Bast  India»  bd lb 

Dutch,  trimmed,  d.p.  lb 

Russian,  bd lb 

8aik«n^  ftench,  BD lb 

Shpanish lb 

Sanapariiia,  Honduras,  bd lb 

Lisbon,  BD lb 

ScammoBy,  Smyrna,  d.p lb 

Senna*  Bast  India,  BD.  !lll.."lb 

Alexandria,  d.p lb 

Smyrna,  D.P lb 

Tripoli,  D.p lb 


Pbiob. 


19  0 
5  0 
3  7 
0  9 
0  6 
3  10 
0  1 
0  ft 
0    4 

35  0 
8  10 
0  5 
0  8 
3  10 
0  6 
0    0 

0  17 
0  18 


0  to 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

3 

4 

0 

0 

0. 

3 

0 

0 

6 

4 


^  s.  d, 

30  0  0 

14  0  0 

0  9  6 

0  6  0 

5  0  0 

0  1  4 


50    0    0 


0    5    6 
0    8    6 


0    6    6 
0    0    9 


0  19 
3  15 
5    0 

1  4 

0  1 
10    0 

7  7 

3  0 

4  10 
9  14 

1  15 

8  6 


0  14 

1  0 
0  3 
0  3 
0  3 
0  8 
0  18 
0  19 
0  1 
0    3 


0         0 
0         1 
none  ' 
0 
0 

0  0 
0  0 
6  0 
6  0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0. 

9 
6 

0 

7- 
0 
0 

a 

0 
6 
0 
8 
6 
6 
3 
0 
0 
0 
0 


18    0 
0    0 


3  6 

4  0 
8  8 
4  0 

16  0 

0  0 

0  0 

1  8 
10  0 
10  0 


0  0 

5  0 

0  0 

0  3 

3  0 

3  8 

5  6 

8  0 
0  0 

10  0 

9  0 


4    0 
6    0 


0  0 

1  9 


0  18  0 
0  0  3 
0  19 
0  10 
0    1    0 


1  0    0 

0  0    4 

0  1  10 

0  13 

0  13 


Duty. 


lBP.lbO    3? 
JF.    IbO    85 


F.    Ibl 
E.  I.    1 


c 

lb 

c 

lb 

c 

c 

lb 

lb 

lb 

lb 

c 

'lb 


:ib 
lb 

lb 
c 
c 
c 


e 

c 
lb 
lb 
lb 

lb 


lb 
lb 
lb 
lb 
lb 

F.lb 

lb 
lb 


0    6 


1    0 


.lb        0    1 


6    0 


6 

6 
6 
0 
1 
0 

0 

6 

6 

9 

1 
4 
0 
1 

1 

1    0 
0    6 


^Ib        9  6 

B.I.lbO  6 

(Other fv  - 

<sorta®  « 


Doty 

Paid. 

Id  1838  tc 

Same  Urn*: 
IBM  year. 

96,339 

104,953 

133 

00 

6,470 

350 

1.796 

108 

534 

13,388 

1,398 

4,579 

4,083 

351 

943 

145 

465 

33,953 

1,603 

3,483 

S>419 

^6,158 

6,079 

783 

343 

88,974 

97,683 

106,738 

131,956 

18,183 

9,757 

19,806 
36,373 

90 
483 

40 

«^ 

430 
54 

8,034 

4,787 

6^ 

3,555 

91,687 

453 

5,179 

11970 

43,159 

19,3«S 
10^7 
80^030 

11,843 

19,165 

8,356 

19,581 

161 

183 

740 

978 
870,789 
84,433 

1,373 

36,511 

1,041 

999,951 

40,764 

6,845 

6,878 

4,598 

4,911 

106,611 

96,510 

6,459 

7,333 

66^159 

99,443 

64,939 

50,895 

tSt  BD.  In  Bond.— c.  Cwt.-B.  P.  British  PM8e«8ion8.-F.  Foreign.-  d.  p.  Duty  paid. 
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BLOWING  HOT  AND  COLD  ON 
DR.  JACOB. 

(From  a  Correspondent,') 

Lancet  of\7th  November,  1833. 
Note  to  page  306  (referring  lo  Dr.  Jacob's 
lecture  in  Dublin),— "On  looking  oyer 
fbia  precious  document,  we  find  that  it  is 
a  radical  Address  by  Professor  Arthur, 
which  had  found  its  way,  by  mistake,  we 
suppose,  into  the  Protettanl  Guardian- 
Fa*  eU  et  ab  Aiwte.— Ed.  L." 

Lancet  of  November  24,  1838. 
Page  351,— *' The  substance  of  an 
Address*  which  has  just  been  delivered 
in  the  same  place  by  Professor  Jacob,  is 
not  less  wprthy  of  the  notice  of  the  friends 
of  an  unproved  system  of  government  in 
medicine.  We  shall  with  much  sati^'aciion 
find  a  place  for  it  in  the  next  Lancet." 

How  is  this  change  of  tone  in  the  two 
editorial  articles  on  the  same  Address, 
within  the  space  of  eight  days,  to  be  ac- 
counted for } 

DEATH  FROM  SUFFOCATION  MIS- 
TAKEN FOR  APOPLEXY. 
An  inouest  was  recently  held  at  the  Marl- 
borongn  Head,  Shgdwell,  on  the  body  of  a 
man,  named  SuUiyan,  a  cabman,  aged  45. 
It  appeared  that  on  the  preceding  evening, 
while  partaking  of  a  repast  at  an  eating- 
house  in  the  Back  Road,  he  was  suddenTy 
seized  with  a  sort  of  fit  or  spasm,  and  leti 
the  room.  On  getting  outside  of  the  door 
he  became  sick,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
dropped  down  in  a  state  of- insensibility. 
He  died  immedilitely  afterwards.  The 
medical  gentleman,  to  whose  residence  he 
had  been  conveyed,  gave  it  as  his  opiAion 
that  he  had  died  of  apoplexy.  The  coro- 
ner, however,  here  remarked,  that  in  the 
course  of  his  ^official  experience,  two  or 
three  cases  of  a  similar  nature  to  the  pre- 
sent had  com'e  before  him,  in  which  he 
felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  direct  the  pvofes- 
sional  witness  to  open  the  gullet  of  the 
person  deceased,  and,  on  this  being  done, 
It  was  satisfactorily  proved,  by  the  "fact  of 
large  morsels  of  meat  being  closely  fixed 
therein,  that  the  parties  had  died  of  suffb. 
cation ;  and  he  should  not  be  surpHsed  if 
such  should  turn  out- to  be  the  fact  ini  the 
instance  before  them.  The  medical  witness 
then,  at  the  request  of  the  coroner  and 
jury,  proceeded  to  the  place  where  the 
body  was  deposited,  and  in  a  short  time 
xeturned  with  two  lai^  gristly  pieces  of 
boiled     beef,     weighing     about     three 

ounces,  which  he  found  blocking  up  the 
-— 


oesophagus,  and  which  he  thought  suffi- 
cient to  have  caused  the  death  of  ttie  de- 
ceased by  suffocation.  A  verdict  tb  that 
effect  was  relumed  accordingly. 

BOOKS  RECEIVED  FOR  REVIEW. 

The  Chirurgico.-Comico  Alphabet.  By 
Pill- Box.  [The  author  of  this  attempt  at 
humour  has  most  lamentably  mistaken 
his/brt*  3 

The  Medical  Annual,  or  British  Medi- 
cal Almanack  for  1839.  Edited  by  Wil. 
Ham  Parr.  [Useful,  and  well  worth  pur- 
chasing, but  having  the  same  imperfection 
as  in  former  years.] 

APOTHECARIES'  HALL. 

LI8TOFOSNTt.ElfEN  WHO  HATERBCEiySB 

certificates. 

Thursday f  November  29. 

Edward  Thomas  Roe,  Cllflon,  Bristol.— Tbos. 

Cook,    BoeklDir,   Essex.— John    MUford    Lliifp, 

Benhall,  Suffolk.— WiUlam  Gylby,  East  Retford, 

NolU.     ^ ^^^_ 

WEEKLY  ACCOUNT  of  BURIALS. 
From  Bills  of  Mortality,  Nov,  27, 1838, 


Abscess  .  .  1 
Age  and  DebtliCy .  S3 
Apoplexy  .  •  8 
Asthma  ••  .  13 
ConsuiqpUon  •  -  -82 
CoDvalsions  .  14 
Dentition  orTeetbins  4 


Dropsy  . 
Dropsy  in  the  Brain 
Erysipelas    .       •  - 
Fever     . 
Fever,  Scarlet 
Fever,  Typhus     . 
Heart,  diseased    . 
Hooping  Cough   . 


Inflammation  .  IS 
Brain  ...  6 
Lungs  and  Pleura  18 


Influenxa 
Insanity 

Liver,  diseased  • 

Bf  eagles         •  • 

Mortification   *  . 

Paralysis      .  • 
Rheumatism 

Small-pox    •  • 

Tumor          •  • 
Unknown  Canse* 

Casualties    •  • 


1 
5 
1 

a 

9 

2 
1 
5  . 

1 
M 


Increasa  of  Burials,  as 
the  preceding  week 


compared  with  I     |^ 


METEOROLOGICAL  JOURNAL. 

Kept  at  Edmontow,  Latitude  51®  37' 32"  N. 
Longitude  0«  3'  51"  AV .  of  Greetiwich, 


November, 
Thursday  .  22 
Friday  .  .  28 
Saturday  .  24 
Sunday  .  .  25 
Monday . .  26 
Tuesday. .  27 
Wednesday  28 


Thcrmourtrr. 

from  88  to  46 
84  47 
84-5  41 
24  36 
24*5  88 
24  85 
81*5  51 


I  Babomrtbiu 

99' 18  to  29^ 

2940  29«48 

29-49  » 70 

29  87  29*94 

29  84  29-77 

29-53  29-88 

29  08  28  65 


Winds,  N.E.  and  S.E. 

Except  the  25th  and  fallowing  day,  generatlr 
cloudy :  rain  on  the  22nd,  27th,  and  2bth  t  a  halo 
round  the  moon  on  the  evening  of  the  25tb.  Oa 
the  afternoon  of  the  20th,  from  abont  half-past 
five  to  six,  the  wind  blew  with  great  violence 
from  t>e  South,  accompanied  with  rain  and  hail ; 
lightning  in  the  evening ;  the  barometer  remark- 
ably low. 
'  Rain  (Ulen,  *105  of  an  Inch. 

Charles  Henry  Adams. 


Wilson  &  Son,  Prlnt«r»,57,  Sklnner-st.,  London. 
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SATTURDAY,  DECEMBER  8,  1838. 


INTRODUCTORr  DISCOURSE 

tm  TBK 

STUDIES    REQUIRED    FOR   THE 
MEDICAL   PROFESSION. 

ADDRESSED    TO    THE     STCDBNTS     OF    THE 
IfEDICAL  SCHOOL  OF  ST.  GEORGE'S 
/  HOSPITAL, 

October  1, 1838. 

By  Sib  B.  C.  Brodie,  Bart.»  F.R.S. 

Sdjeast-Saryeofi  to  the  Qaeeo,  end  Surgeon  to 
8t.  Geoire't  Hospital. 


Gentlemen, — There  are  very  few  depart- 
ments of  human  knowledge  which  may 
not  be  cultWated,  with  more  or  less  ad- 
Tantage,  by  those  who  are  engapd  in  the 
pursuit  of  the  medical  profession.  The 
phenomena  of  muscular  action  cannot  be 
comprehended  by  one  who  has  paid  no  at- 
tention to  the  study  of  mechanics.  Witb- 
oat  some  acquaintance  with  the  pheno- 
i  and  laws  of  light,  you  will  in  ?ain 


endeavour  to  understand  the  physiology 

of  the  eye,  and  the  treatment  of  its  dis- 

The  classification  of  the  Tarious 


textures  of  the  body;  the  changes  pro< 
duced  in  the  animal  fluids  by  respiration 
and  secretion;  the  composition  and  exhi- 
bition of  medicines ;— these  things  must  be 
altogether  mysteries  to  those  who  have 
not  applied  themselves  to  chemistry.  I 
cannot  bdieve  that  any  one  is  really  qua- 
lified to  undertake  the  management  of 
cases  of  mania  and  imbecilitv  of  mind, 
who  has  not  studied  the  mind  in  its  na- 
tural and  healthy  state,  and  endeavoured 
to  analyse  his  own  intellectual  and  moral 
faculties.  The  stores  of  medical  expe- 
rience accumulated  in  former  ages,  and 
even  the  comparatively  modern  works  of 
the  great  Haller,  replete  as  they  are  with 
676. — xxiii. 


the  most  interesting  physiological  infor. 
mation,  are  of  little  avail  to  those  who 
have  no  knowledge  of  the  dead  languages. 

It  is  not,  however,  my  intention,  in  this 
introductory  discourse,  to  enlarge  upon 
these  topics.  There  are  some  studies  pe& 
culiar  to  the  medical  profession,  to  which, 
if  you  would  do  justice  tu  the  public,  and 
obtain  honour  for  yourselves,  you  must 
be  especially  devoted:  which  you  must 
prosecute,  not  carelessly,  and  as  a  matter 
of  form,  but  with  zeal  and  unremitting 
diligence,  through  the  whole  ^ribd  of 
what  is  called  your  education ;  and  some 
ef  them  also  during  the  remainder  of  your 
professional  lives.  It  is  to  the  method  of 
conducting  these  important  studies  that  I 
am  now  anxious  to  direct  your  attention. 
My  object  is,  in  the  beginning  of  your 
professional  career,  to  place  vou  in  the 
right  road ;  and  I  trust  that  the  observa- 
tions which  I  have  to  offer,  founded  as 
they  are  on  experience,  and  on  an  earnest 
desire  for  your  welfare,  may  not  be  unac- 
ceptable at  the  present  time,  nor  be  found 
altogether  useless  in  the  future. 

In  the  practice  of  our  art  we  undertake 
the  cure  of  disease  -,  and,  in  saying  that 
we  are  to  use  our  best  endeavours,  honestlj 
and  conscientiously,  for  the  attainment  of 
this  object,  we  describe  the  entire  duties 
of  a  medical  practitioner.  But  for  the 
core  of  disease  it  is  not  sufficient  that  we- 
should  understand  the  nature  and  appli-' 
cation  of  remedies;  we  must  study  disease' 
itself,  in  all  the  variety  of  forms  under 
which  it  may  present  itself  to  our  notice.* 
And  this  leads  us  to  another  order  of  in-r 
quiries.  Disease  is  the  derangement  of '' 
one  or  more  of  the  animal  functions,  in 
many  instances  attended  with  an  altera-  • 
tion  in  the  structure  of  the  body  ;  and,  if 
you  would  understand  these  subjects,  yon 
must  first  make  yourselves  acquainted  with ' 
tha  structure  and  functions  of  the  body  in 
its  healthy  state.  Thus  you  will  perceive 
what  are  the  three  principal  divisions  of 
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the  coune  of  cdueatioD  in  which  you  are 
now  engaged.  The  first  comprehends  the 
science  of  anatomy  and  physiology  ;  the 
second  that  of  pathology,  or  the  science 
of  disease ;  and  in  the  third  division  we 
find  wfaatCTcr  relates  to  medical  and  sur- 
gical treatment. 

Let  it  always  he  borne  in  mind  that 
this  last  is  the  real  object  which  yon  ha?e 
in  ?iew.  I  address  yon  as  fatnre  medical 
practitioners.  If,  taking  another  course, 
yon  choose  to  study  anatomy  and  physi- 
ology, merely  as  interesting  branches  of 
human  knowledge,  you  are  at  liberty  to 
do  so,  and  you  will  be  as  well  rewarded 
for  your  labours  as  if  yoo.  had  applied 
yourseWes  to  geology,  optics,  or  astronomy. 
In  like  manner,  if  any  one  apply  htmseff; 
as  a  philosopher,  altogether  to  the  study 
of  pathology,  be  will  find  much  in  it  that 
jnayintetest  himself,and  that  maybe  useful 
afterwards  to  those  who  carry  their  re* 
aearcbes  further.  But  as  medical  prac- 
titioners, yoH  must  not  stop  at  either  one 
or  the  other  of  these  points ;  and,  nerer 
.losin|^  sight  of  the  ultimate  object  of  all 
your  inyestiffations,  you  must  estimate  the 
yalne  of  whateTcr  other  knowledge  yon 
acquire,  by  the  degree  in  which  yon  find  it 
to  be  directly  er  indirectly  applicable  to 
the  healing  art 

It  is  one  advantage  arising  Drom  the  pe- 
enliar  constitntion  of  the  London  medical 
sehools,  that,  with  few  exceptions^  the  in- 
stmotions,  which  yoo  here  receive,  baret 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  a  tendency  to 
practice.  The  ambition  of  the  teacher  of 
anatomy  is  not  limited  to  success  in  his 
present  vocation.  He  looks  forward  to  the 
thne  when  his  profession  as  a  physician 
•r  surgeon  will  elevate  him  to  fame  and 
fortoae.  His  mind  is  nattirally  directed 
to  those  inquiries  a  profioiency  in  which 
Will  most  assist  him  in  the  attainment  of 
these  objects;  and  that  which  is  useful  to 
himself  cannot  fail  to  be  useful  to  his 
pupils.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  praises 
which  are  bestowed  on  some  of  the  conti- 
nental anatomists  are  well  founded :  that 
there  are  universities  in  which  the  ana- 
tomical professors,  devoting  thdr  whole 
time,  and  industry^  and  intellect,  to  this 
one  pursuit,  expUin  the  mysteries  of 
minute  anatomy  at  greater  length, 
and  with  more  precision,  than  the  teach- 
cm  here:  but,  nevertheless,  I  assert 
that  onrs  is  the  better  method  with  a  view 
to  the  ednoation  of  those  who  wish  to  be- 
comey  not  mere  philosophers,  hot  skilful 
and  oseftd  pnclitioners. 

In  like  manner,  pathology  is  not  taught 
hasD  «s  a  separate  science,  but  yon  receive 
your  instrncUons  in  it  from  the  lecturers 
on  the  plnotioe  of  physic  and  surgery,  who, 
while  tbey  explain  the  changes  of  function 
0T  Structure,  which    constitute   disease, 


point  out  also  the  svmptoms  by  which  the 
existence  of  these  changes  is  indicated  in 
the  living  body,  and  the  means  to  be  em- 
ployed for  the  patients'  relief.  Thus  while 
you  are  taught  pathology,  you  are  taught 
also  its  uses  and  application ;  and  these 
different  subjects,  brought  under  your 
view  at  the  same  time,  serve  mutually  to 
elucidate  each  other;  for,  while  pathology 
assists  you  in  obtaining  a  knowledge  of 
symptoms,  the  study  of  symptoms,  and  of 
the  operation  of  remedies,  contributes  in 
no  small  degree  to  extend  your  knowledge 
of  pathology. 

The  education  of  a  medical  practitioner, 
for  whatever  department  of  the  profession 
he  may  be 'designed,  necessarily  embraces 
a  variety  of  subjects.  But  it  is  extended 
over  a  space  of  at  least  three  years,  and  it 
is  of  gn^eat  importance  that  you  should  so 
arrange  your  studies  that  no  excessive  and 
overpowering  demand  may  be  made  on 
your  attention  at  any  one  period.  And 
here  let  me  advise  you  to  begin  with  a 
system  of  steady  application,  and  to  ad- 
here to  it  throughout.  It  is  not  uncom-  . 
mon  for  medical  students,  any  more  than, 
it  is  for  other  students,  to  engage  at  first 
with  zeal  in  their  pursuits ;  then,  as  these 
lose  the  charm  of  novelty,  to  become  care- 
less and  indifferent,  and  at  last,  when  their 
education  is  drawing  to  a  close,  and  it  be- 
comes a  question  how  far  they  are  quali- 
fied to  undergo  the  required  examinatiohs,* 
to  endeavour  to  make  up  for  the  time 
which  has  been  mis-spent  and  wasted  by 
excessive  labour,  such  as  is  incompatible 
with  sufilclent  physical  repose  and  mental 
relaxation.  But  it  is  not  in  this  way  that 
l^reat  thian  are  to  be  accomplished,  either 
m  our  profession  or  in  any  odier.  Habits 
of  attention  which  are  once  lost  are  not 
easily  regained :  and  no  durable  impres- 
sions are  made  upon  a  mind  which  is  ex. 
ercised  beyond  its  powers.  The  slow  but 
persevering  tortoise  reached  the  goal  before ' 
the  hare,  who  was  over^confident  of  the 
speed  which  she  oould  exercise  if  she  were 
required  to  do  so ;  and  this  fable,  which ' 
we  were  taught  in  the  nurseiy,  conveys  a 
moral  lesson  which  the  philosopher  need 
not  be  ashamed  to  learn. 

The  studies  which  will  occupy  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  your  time  are  those  of  ana- 
tomy, and  of  the  h6spital  practice ;  and 
you  cannot  doubt  as  to  which  of  these  has 
the  claim  of  precedency.  I  will  not  say 
that  a  student  who  attends  the  wards  of 
the  hospital  in  the  beginning  of  hts  educa- 
tion may  not  thenee  obtain  some  sort  of 
useful  practical  knowledge ;  but  it  is  plain 
that  he  can  profit  little  by  it,  compared 
with  one  whose  mind  has  been  prepared 
by  a  previous  diligent  attendance  ^p  the 
anatomical  lectures  and  dissecting-room. 
The  attendance  on  anatomical  lectures  is  - 
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ncoesaary  for  jour  initiation  into  the  stady 
of  anatomy ;  they  give  yea  a  general  view 
of  what  yon  have  to  learn,  and  are,  at  the 
•ame  time,  the  Bource  whence  yon  will 
derive  your  principal  instructions  in  phy* 
tiology.  For  anatomy  and  physiology  are 
one  science,  and  to  teach  them  separately 
is  aboQt  as  absurd  as  it  would  be  to  divi<w 
astronomy  into  two  sciences,  the  one 
teaching  the  figure  and  size  of  the  heavenly 
bodies,  and  the  other  their  motions.  But 
to  be  a  good  anatomist,  the  student  must 
labour  in  the  dissectinjg-room ;  he  must 
vniavel  the  structures  of  the  human  body 
with  his  own  hands,  and  examine  every 
thing  for  himself.  The  impressions  which 
diaection  leaves  upon  his  mind  not  only 
are  accurate,  but  they  will  be  lasting :  if 
W  tmstfctfl  thnnr  which  he  receives  from 
tlie  discourses  and  exhibitions  in  the 
lectas^-noov  Jm  julL&Bdib^m-  W-^  eva- 


fKich  is  the  connexion  of  the  different 
parts  of  the  animal  system,  and  so  de- 
pendent  are  they  on  each  other,  that  it 
would  be  hazardous  to  regard  tbe  know. 
ledge  of  any  one  of  them  as  altogether  use- 
less.  But  there  are  some  parts  of  which 
a  general  knowledge  is  all  tnat  is  required. 
It  would  be  an  unprofitable  waste  of  time 
to  trace  all  the  artificial  divisions  which 
may  be  made  of  the  deep-seated  muscles 
of  tbe  spine,  or  the  varieties  which  occur 
in  the  minute  ramifications  of  the  veins 
and  arteries.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
are  some  parts,  such  as  the  bones  and 
muscles  of  the  extremities,  the  distribu- 
lion  of  the  principal  nerves  and  larger 
▼essels,  the  structure  of  the  viscera,  which 
cannot  be  too  sedulously  and  minutely 
studied ;  and  no  one  is  fitted  to  undertake 
tbe  practice  of  operative  surgery  who  is 
not  familiar  with  the  exact  relative  situa- 
tion of  the  parts  concerned  in  surgioil 
operatiooB. 

During  the  first  season  of  your  educa- 
tion, you  will  find  that  the  labour  of  ac- 
quiring a  competent  knowledge  of  ana- 
tomy is  such  that  you  will  have  but  little 
time  to  bestow  on  other  studies.  The  few 
among  you  who  have  the  opportunity  of 
remaining  in  tbe  schools  during  a  period 
of  five. or  six  years,  may  do  well  to  devote 
even  two  entire  winters  to  anatomy  before 
they  begin  their  attendance  on  the  hospital 
practice.  But  I  cannot  give  this  advice 
to  the  majority  of  those  whom  I  now  ad- 
dresSf  and  whose  period  of  education  is 
more  limited*  And  here  let  me  observe, 
that  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose,  after 
the  firat  anatomical  session  is  over,  that  it. 
is  better  for  you  to  defer  beginning  your 
attendance  on  the  hospital  until  the  next 
antumn.  Yon  will,  in  fact,  attend  the 
hospital  to  greater  advantage  during  the 
•ammer  thaii  at  any  other  time.     The 


same  opportunities  of  experience  present 
themselves  at  the  hospital  at  one  period 
as  at  another,  and  during  the  summer  yon 
can  bestow  a  more  undivided  attention  on 
what  there  occurs,  than  you  can  during  the 
winter. 

While  engaged  in  attendance  on  the 
hospital,  always  bear  in  mind  that  there 
is  no  one  of  your  other  studies  which,  as 
to  real  importance,  can  compete  with  this. 
The  lectures  on  anatomy,  chemistry,  ma- 
teria  medica,  practice  of  medicine  and 
surgery,  and  midwifery,  are  nothing  in 
themselves.  They  are  but  the  means  to  an 
end,  and  are  valuable  only  because  without 
them  you  would  be  unable  to  learn  the 
symptoms  and  treatment  of  diseases  in 
the  hospital.  I  feel  it  my  doty  to  make 
this  observation,  and  to  make  it  earnestly, 
because  it  appears  to  me  that  the  truth 
which  it  inculcates  is  not,  for  the  most 
part,  sufiUciently  impressed  on  the  minds 
of  medical  students.  Periiaps,  however, 
if  strict  justice  were  done  to  all  concerned, 
and  we  were  to  trace  this  mistake  to  its 
origin,  we  should  find  that  it  belongs,  not 
so  much  to  the  medical  students  them- 
selves, as  to  those  by  whom  their  coorsa 
of  education  is  regulated,  and  who,  by  a 
false  estimate  of  the  importance  of  lec- 
tures, and  an  unnecessary  multiplication 
of  the  number  of  them  which  the  students 
are  required  to  attend,  have  left  an  alto- 
gether insufficient  time  for  a  profitable  at- 
tendance on  the  hospital. 

Indeed,  it  is  not  by  going  through  the 
form  of  walking  round  the  wards  daily 
with  the  physician  and  surgeon  that  yon 
will  be  enabled  to  avail  yourselves  of  th» 
opportunities  of  obtaining  knowledsv 
which  tbe  hospital  affords.  Yon  should 
investigate  cases  for  yourselves ;  you  should 
converse  on  them  with  each  other;  yon 
should  take  written  notes  of  them  in  the 
morning,  which  *^ou  may  transcribe  in 
the  evening  {  and  m  doing  so  you  should 
make  even  what  are  regarded  as  the  more 
trifling  cases  the  subject  of  reflection. 
Some  individaals  are  more,  and  others  are 
less,  endowed  by  nature  with  the  power  of 
reflection ;  but  there  are  none  in  whom 
this  faculty  may  not  be  improved  by  exer- 
cise, and  whoever  neglects  it  is  unfitted  for 
the  medical  profession. 

You  will  at  once  be  sensible  of  the  great 
advantage  arisinff  from  your  written  notes 
of  cases.  But  that  advantage  is  not  11- 
mited  to  the  period  of  your  education. 
Hereafter,  when  these  farthfol  records  of 
yonr  experience  have  accumulated,  yon 
will  find  them  to  be  an  important  help  in 
yonr  practice ;  when  years  have  rolled  over 
you,  and  the  moltitude  of  intervening 
events  has  obscured  the  once  bright  in- 
scriptions on  your  memory. 

Feeling  as  I  do  how  essential  it  is^  both 
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to  yourseWes  and  to  the  pablic,  that  yonr 
hospital  studies  should  be  well  conducted, 
I  shall  proceed  to  offer  some  further  obser- 
rations  on  this  subject. 

In  the  first  instance,  your  attention 
should  be  directed  moVe  to  the  symptoms 
and  progress  of  diseases  than  to  their 
treatment.  You  should  begin  with  those 
of  the  simplest  form,  as  the  only  means 
of  obtaining  that  elementary  knowledge, 
without  which  you  will  in  ?ain  endeavour 
to  co!n  prebend  the  more  complicated  and 
difficult  cases.  Carrying  with  you  into 
the  wards  of  the  hospital  the  knowledge 
which  you  have  acquired  in  the  dissecting- 
room,  you  will,  in  each  individual  case, 
make  these  inquiries : — What  is  the  nature 
of  the  disease,  considering  it  anatomically 
and  physiologically,  and  in  what  organ  is 
it  situated,  or  has  it  no  distinct  locality? 
If  these  points  can  be  satisfactorily  deter- 
mined, you  will,  in  most  Instances  at  least, 
have  discovered  the  bond  of  connexion  be- 
tween the  various  symptoms ;  your  subse- 
quent investigation  of  the  case  will  be 
rendered  more  simple;  and  you  will  be 
enabled  to  form  a  more  distinct  and  ra- 
tional notion  as  to  the  treatment  which  is 
required,  and  the  probability  of  a  cure, 
than  you  could  have  formed  otherwise.  Do 
not  be  satisfied  with  having  learned  the 
structure  and  functions  of  the  body  in 
health,  but  attend  the  examination  of 
those  who  have  died  of  their  complaints ; 
and  endeavour  to  associate  the  symptoms 
which  existed  before  death  with  the  morbid 
appearances  observed  afterwards.  The 
more  extended  cultivation  of  morbid  ana- 
tomy is  one  of  the  most  peculiar  features 
of  modern  times.  It  has  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  a  more  accurate  system  of  patho- 
logv  than  that  which  existed  formerly, 
and  has  led  to  many  Improvements  io 
practice ;  and  it  is  right  that  your  minds 
should  be  impressed  with  a  just  sense  of 
its  great  value  and  importance. 

Having  said  thus  much,  I  trust  that  I 
shall  not  be  considered  as  under-estimating 
these  researches,  in  the  observations  which 
follow.  Morbid  anatomy  is  not  patho. 
logy,  though  it  is  an  essential  part  of  it. 
You  may  know  all  that  is  to  be  known  of 
the  former,4ind  yet  vour  knowledge  of  the 
latter  may  be  very  limited.  To  be  a  pa- 
thologist vou  must  study  disease  in  the 
living  body,  even  more  than  in  the  dead. 
Even  in  the  instance  of  what  we  call  local 
diseases,  morbid  anatomy  does  not  teach 
us  all  that  we  ought  to  know ;  but  there 
are  many  diseases  which,  as  far  as  we  can 
see,  have  no  absolute  locality ;  and  what 
does  it  teach  us  there  ?  In  cases  of  hys- 
teria, gout,  fever,  and  in  a  number  of 
others  which  it  would  be  easy  to  enume- 
rate, the  dissection  of  the  dead  body  fur- 
nishes us  with  little  else  than  negative  in- 


formation ;  and  in  some  cases,  if  we  trust 
implicitly  to  it,  morbid  anatomy  will 
prove  a  deceitful  guide.  Thus,  in  a  patient 
who  has  died  of  continued  fever,  you  find 
the  mucous  membrane  and  glands  of  the 
lower  portion  of  the  small  intestine  ulce. 
rated.  Your  first  impression  might  be 
that  you  had  discovered  the  original  ma- 
lady of  which  the  fever  was  symptomatic. 
It  IS  only  by  the  investigation  of  the  dis- 
ease in  the  living  person  that  you  are  ena- 
bled to  satisfy  yourselves  that  the  ulcers 
were  the  consequence,  and  not  the  cause  of 
the  feyer.  The  mere  morbid  anatomist 
may  suppose  that  in  the  inflammation  of 
the  oBsophagus  and  trachea,  he  has  disco- 
vered  the  essence  and  real  seat  of  hydro- 
phobia ;  but  a  more  extended  observation 
teaches  you  that  such  inflammation  is  bat 
a  contingency;  and  that  whether  it  exist 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  there  will 
be  the  same  fatal  termination  of  the 
patient's  sufferings.  Then  there  is  an 
extensive  class  of  diseases  in  which 
we  may  say  that  there  is  actually 
no  danger ;  and  of  these  morbid  anatomy 
can  teach  us  nothing,  although  we  may 
learn  much  respecting  them,  so  as  to 
understand  their  nature  sufficiently  well, 
by  investigating  them  in  other  ways.  We 
know  as  much  of  a  sick  headacne  as  of 
pulmonary  consumption;  as  much  of 
psoriasis  and  lepra,  as  of  small-pox  and 
measles. 

If  you  were  to  trust  implicitly  to  what 
is  taught  in  books  and  lectures,  you  would 
suppose  that  you  must  understand  the 
nature  of  every  case  that  you  meet  with, 
and  be  able  to  give  it  its  appropriate  ap- 
pellation. But  a  very  little  experience  in 
the  hospital  will  teach  you  that  it  is  not 
so  in  reality.  No  fault  is  to  be  attributed 
to  authors  and  lecturers ;  for  if  they  were 
to  attempt  to  teach  the  science  otherwise, 
they  could  not  teach  it  at  all.  But  you 
must  take  care  that  you  are  not  misled,  and 
be  prepared  to  meet  with  cases  of  which 
the  nature  is  doubtful,  and  even  with  some 
which  are  absolutely  unintelligible.  Never 
allow  your  imagination  on  these  occa- 
sions to  supply  the  place  of  knowledge. 
It  is  something  to  be  aware  of  our  own 
ignorance,  which  time  and  observatioa 
and  reflection  may  remove,  but  which  is 
likely  to  be  permanent  if  we  think  it 
necessary  to  offer  a  hypothetical  explana- 
tion of  every  case  which  we  do  not,  in  the 
first  instance,  comprehend. 

Although,  as  I  have  already  observedy 
the  symptoms  and  progress  of  diseases 
claim  your  first  attention,  yet  you  will 
soon  discover  that  these  cannot,  in  prac- 
tice, be  separated  altogether  from  the  study 
of  the  means  to  be  employed  for  their 
relief;  and  you  must,  at  an  early,  period 
of  your  attendance  at  the  hospital,  endea- 
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Toar  to  form  some  notion  of  the  principles 
on  which  the  latter  is  to  he  cond acted. 

The  first  qnestton,  then,  which  should 
present  itself  to  you  in  the  management  of 
a  particular  case,  is  this :— Is  the  disease 
one  of  which  the  patient  may  recorer,  or  is 
it  not  ?  There  are,  indeed,  too  many  cases 
in  which  the  patient's  condition  is  so 
manifestly  hopeless  that  it  is  impossible 
for  you  to  overlook  it.  Let  me,  however, 
(»ution  yon  that  you  do  not,  in  any  in- 
stance, arrive  too  hastily  at  this  conclusion. 
Our  knowledge  is  not  so  absolute  and  cer- 
tain as  to  prevent  even  well-informed 
persons  being  occasionally  mistaken  on 
this  point.  This  is  true,  especially  with 
respect  to  the  affections  of  internal 
organs.  Individuals  have  been  restored  to 
health  who  were  supposed  to  be  dying  of 
disease  in  the  lungs  or  mesenteric  glands. 
But  it  is  also  true,  though  to  a  less  extent, 
-with  respect  to  diseases  of  parts  which  are 
situated  externally.  I  know  females  who 
are  now  alive  and  well,  who  were  supposed 
to  labour  under  malignant  disease  of  the 
nterus  ;  and  I  could  mention  many  cases 
in  which  patients  have  recovered  of  what 
had  been  regarded  as  an  incurable  disease 
of  a  joint.  It  is  a  good  rule  in  the  prac- 
tice of  our  art,  as  in  the  common  affairs  of 
life,  for  us  to  look  on  the  favourable  side  of 
the  question,  as  far  as  we  can,  consistently 
with  reason,  do  so.  A  sanguine  mind  tem- 
pered by  a  good  judgment  is  the  best  for  a 
medical  practitioner.  Those  who  from 
physical  causes  or  habit  are  of  a  despond- 
ing character,  will  sometimes  abandon 
a  patient  to  a  speedy  death,  whom  another 
would  have  preserved  altogether,  or  for  a 
considerable  time. 

There  is  another  inquiry  which  should 
be  always  made  before  you  determine  on 
the  adoption  of  a  particular  method  of 
treatment  What  will  happen  in  this  case, 
if  no  remedies  whatever  be  employed  ? 
If  the  patient  be  left  altogether  to  nature, 
or  to  the  efforts  of  his  own  constitution  ? 
There  are  many  diseases  which,  for  the 
most  part,  undergo  a  spontaneous  cure, 
and  we  should  be  always  very  cautious 
how,  in  such  cases,  we  disturb  the  natural 
process.  A  prudent  physician  watches  a 
case  of  measles  ot  small. pox,  but  it  is  only 
on  some  special  occasions  that  he  ventures 
to  have  recourse  to  any  active  remedies. 
The  suigeon  ought  to  be  influenced  by 
similcur  views  in  the  management  of  the 
cases  which  come  under  his  care ;  those, 
especially,  in  which  the  patient  suffers 
from  the  effects  of  mechanical  injury. 
The  animal  system  is  not  like  a  clock  or 
a  steam  engine,  which,  being  broken,  you 
must  send  to  the'clock-makcr  or  engineer 
to  mend  it ;  and  which  cannot  be  repaired 
otherwise.  The  living  machine,  unlike 
She  works  of  human  invention,  has  the 


power  of  repairing  itself;  It  contains 
within  itself  its  own  engineer,  who,  for 
the  most  part,  requires  no  more  than  isome 
very  slight  assistance  at  our  hands.  We 
bring  the  edges  of  a  wound  into  contact, 
but  the  vascular  union  which  constitutes 
the  healing  by  the  first  intention,  is  the 
work  of  a  higher  art  than  an/  that  we 
profess  to  practise.  If  this  mode  of  union 
fails,  and  the  wound  is  to  be  healed  by 

granulation,  still  this  is  not  accomplished 
y  our  means.  So  where  there  is  a  sim- 
ple fracture,  all  that  we  can  do  is  to  place 
the  two  ends  of  the  bones  in  a  proper  po* 
sition,  and  keep  them  in  it.  The  process 
by  which  they  are  made  to  unite,  so  as  to 
be  again  consolidated  into  one  bone,  is 
not  nnder  our  dominion  and  control. 
These  are,  it  is  true,  examples  of  slighter 
and  simpler  injury;  but  even  in  those  in 
which  the  injury  is  more  severe  and  com- 
plicated, it  is  easy  for  us  to  interfere  to 
the  patient's  disadvantage,  and,  in  fact,  it 
may  be  truly  said,  that  there  is,  on  the 
whole,  more  harm  done  by  too  much  than 
there  is  by  too  little  interference.  A  pa- 
tient with  a  compound  fracture  of  the  leg, 
or  a  wound  of  the  knee-joint,  stands  a 
comparatively  bad  chance  of  recovery,  if 
the  suigeon,  in  his  daily  visits,  disturbs 
the  position  of  the  limb,  introducing  bis 
probe  into  the  wounds  and  sinuses,  and 
dressing  them  to  the  bottom  with  lint 
Wounds  of  the  brain  are,  as  you  most 
already  know,  highly  dangerous,  so 
that  there  is  only  a  small  proportion 
of  recoveries  among  a  great  number 
of  deaths  from  these  accidents.  I  was 
once  at  the  trouble  of  looking  over  all  the 
eases  of  this  kind  which  I  could  find  re- 
corded among  my  own  manuscript  notes, 
and  in  what  might  be  regarded  as  standard 
books  belonging  to  this  part  of  surgery. 
I  construct^  a  table,  which  represented, 
in  every  ease,  the  kind  of  wound,  the  treat- 
ment employed  by  the  surgeon  as  far  as 
operations  were  concerned,  and  the  results 
which  followed ;  and  it  was  curious  to  ob- 
serve how  large  a  proportion  of  the  reco- 
veries  occurred  in  those  cases  in  which  the 
suigeon  either  avoided  an  operation  alto- 
gether, or  confined  himself  to  the  removal 
of  some  loose  and  detached  pieces  of  bone. 
You  may  well  suppose  that  a  person  who 
has  a  musket-ball  lodged  in  the  brain  is 
in  a  very  dangerous  condition  -,  never- 
theless, it  appears  that  it  is  safer  to  allow 
it  to  remain,  than  to  endeavour  to  ex* 
tract  it 

I  feel  it  my  duty  to  give  you  these  cau- 
tions. I  should,  however,  be  sorry  if,  in 
so  doing,  I  were  to  lead  you  to  over, 
estimate  what  nature  can  do,  or  to  under- 
estimate the  resources  of  our  art.  No  one 
will  probably  be  bold  enough  to  tell  yon 
that  surgery  is  useless ;  ana  none  but  the 
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ignorant  will  hold  this  language  respecting 
the  sister  art  of  medicine.  You  will  not 
have  been  engaged  for  two  months  in 
visiting  the  t^d-sides  of  the  patients  in 
the  hospital,  without  having  ample  means 
of  contradicting  this  absurdity.  I  said 
that  it  is  easj  to  interfere  too  much  in  the 
management  of  a  case  of  compound  frac- 
ture ;  jet^he  life  of  a  man  who  has  met 
with  such  an  accident  has  been  frequently 
preserved  by  the  surgeon  seizing  a  fit  op- 
portunity to  open  a  putrid  abscess.  I  said 
that  a  prudent  physician,  called  to  a  case 
of  measles,  will  do  little  more  than  watch 
the  progress  of  the  disease  where  it  pro- 
ceeds favourably;  but  if  symptoms,  of 
Sneumouia  shew  themselves,  and  blood- 
(tting  is  not  resorted  to  at  a  proper  pe- 
riod, the  death  of  the  patient  may  be  the 
consequence  of  such  neglect.  When  I  tell 
you  that  we  are  to  trust  to  nature,  I  do 
not  mean  to  say  that  we  are  to  confide  in 
her  altogether,  but  that  our  rule  should 
be  not  to  disturb  her  operations  without 
an  adequate  reason  for  so  doing ;  at  the 
same  time  holding  ourselves  ready,  where 
a  just  ocoasion  presents  itself,  to  step  in 
to  her  assistance,  and  then  act  with 
promptness  and  decision. 

Yovwill  soon  learn  that  it  is  not  equally 
itB^r,  in  all  cases,  to  determine  what  is 
the  mode  of  treatment  most  calculated  to 
be  useful  to  the  patient.  The  disease  may 
be  simple  and  oDviouB,ao  that  no  doubt 
can  be  entertained  respecting  it ;  and  we 
know  if  any  remedies  which  we  possess 
are  capable  of  relieving  it,  and  what  they 
are ;  and  if  it  be  not  under  the  influence 
of  remedies,  we  know  that  also.  But  in 
another  case,  the  disease  may  be  compli- 
cated, the  complication  being,  most  usually, 
of  this  kind ;  that,  that  which  most  attracts 
our  notice  is  not  the  primary  disease;  bat 
it  is  against  this  last,  and  not  against  the 
diseases  that  follow  in  its  train,  that  our 
remedies  are  to  be  directed*  Bearing  this 
role  in  your  minds,  you  will  understand 
many  things  that  occur  in  the  hospital, 
which  you  could  not  have  understood 
otherwise.  A  patient,  for  example,  has 
his  legs  swollen  from  anasarca;  the  skin 
tense,  inflamed,  and  likely  to  give  way 
and  ulcerate,  or  even  threatened  with  gan- 
grene. We  make  punctures  wiUi  a  needle : 
the  fluid  escapes,  the  tension  is  relieved, 
the  inflammation  subsides.  But  the  re- 
lief is  only  temporaiy.  The  swelling  de- 
pends on  an  obstruction  to  the  return  of 
the  venous  blood  from  the  limb,  produced 
by  disease  elsewhere,  probably  at  a  consi- 
derable  distance  from  the  part  to  which 
our  attention  has  been  principally  directed. 
To  orevent  a  recurrence  of  the  mischief  in 
the  Itga,  we  must  endeavour  to  remove,  or, 
if  that  cannot  be  accomplished,  to  palliate, 
the  original  disease.    Another  patient  safw 


fers  from  inflammation  of  the  synovial 
membrane,  which  lines  the  knee.  Thfl 
joint  is  painful,  and  distended  with  fluid. 
Perhaps  we  are  told  a  history  of  some 
sprain  ;  but  on  inquiry  it  is  evident  that 
the  accident  was  so  slight,  that  it  will  not 
account  for  the  symptoms.  We  have  re- 
course to  leeches,  blisters,  and  liniments, 
and  keep  the  limb  in  a  state  of  repose ; 
but  although  somewhat  mitigated,  the 
inflammation  still  lingers  in  the  joint.  In 
fact,  we  have  not  vet  traced  the  disease  to 
its  origin.  On  further  inquiry  we  find 
that  there  is  a  faulty  digestion,  with  flatu. 
lence  and  aciditv  of  the  stomach  after 
meals,  and  a  copious  secretion  of  lithate 
of  ammonia  by  the  kidneys.  In  addition 
to  our  other  remedies,  we  administer  mag- 
nesia, small  doses  of  mercury,  and  perhaps 
colchicum,  and  the  disease  subsides. 

Again,  a  case,  whether  simple  or  oom- 
plicated,  may  be  obscure ;  so  that  we  caa- 
not  well  satisfy  ourselves  what  the  symp- 
toms indicate,  or  how  they  are  linked  to- 
gether. Here  we  can  do  nothing  better 
than  consider  what  are,  on  the  whole,  the 
most  reasonable  explanations,  which  caa 
be  ofl^ei«d  of  the  circumstances  of  it ;  and 
without  adopting  these  explanation*  aa 
realities,  our  practice  must  be  a  series  of 
experiments  founded  on  them.  If  oar 
first  experiment  should  not  succeed,  ia 
our  second  or  third  we  mav  be  more  fo»-> 
tunate ;  and  in  the  meantime,  every  one 
of  them  probably  gives  as  a  clearer  Insight 
into  the  disease,  so  that  we  may  proceed 
with  more  confidence  ia  eor  treatment 
of  it. 

But  let  us  suppose  another  case.  A 
disease  is  so  obscure,  or  .so  beset  with  di£. 
ficulties,  that  we  are  absolutely  at  a  losa 
how  to  treat  it,  havino;  nothing  to  direct 
ns  in  our  practice.  Here  we  may  apply  a 
rule,  which  is  also  applicable  to  all  the 
concerns  of  life.  When  we  know  not 
what  to  do,  it  is  better  that  we  shoaid  do 
nothing.  Nature  may  accomplish  somo- 
thing  for  the  patient ;  and  if  our  efforts  to 
assist  her  are  founded  on  no  principle, 
they  are  more  likely  to  be  mischievona 
than  they  are  to  be  useful. 

It  is  almost  proverbial  among  us,  and  I 
have  already  expressed  the  same  thing,  thougk 
in  other  words,  that  our  object  should  be  to 
seek  remedies  for  the  disease,  and  not  ibr 
the  symptoms.  But  there  are  few  general 
rules  which  are  not  to  be  received  with  some 
degree  of  limitation.  Particular  symptoma 
may  be  so  urgent,  that  we  must  endeavour 
to  relieve  them  at  all  events,  without  refe- 
rence to  tiiecauseswhich  produce  diem.  Yoa 
must,  under  certain  drcumstanoes,  puncture 
anasaroous  l^s,  although  this  does  nothing, 
for  the  primary  disease.  The  pain  of  the  tie 
douloureux  ia  merely  a  symptom,  probably 
indicating  the  existence  of  some  kind  of  dis* 
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«B8e  in  the  brain:  bat  if  the  patient  bfe 
distracted  by  excessiye  suffering,  are  we  not 
to  administer  opium  for  his  relief?  A  phy- 
sician is  calied  to  a  patient  with  a  weak  and 
fluttering  pulse,  and  cold  extremities;  who 
is,  to  use  common  language,  in  danger  of 
sinking.  He  does  not  hesitate  for  one 
instant  to  give  him  ammonia  and  brandy, 
without  waiting  to  inquire  about  the  ori- 
ginal malady.  If  the  post-mortem  exami- 
nation should  afterwards  disclose  that  some 
internal  inflammation  had  been  going  on  at 
the  same  time,  there  is  nothing  for  him  to 
xcgret:  a  knowledge  of  that  circumstance 
-would  not  have  altered  his  practice  In  such 
an  emergency  as  this. 

So  fiir  the  rules  of  practice  seem  to  be 
diffidently  intelligible.  But  the  great  diffi- 
culty  remains  to  be  noticed.  How  are  you 
t»>  determine  what  are  remedies,  and  what 
sn  iMit,  and  the  real  value  of  the  remedies 
^hich  yoQ  possess?  Here  is  the  most 
abundant  source  of  the  errors  which  infost . 
our  art ;  firom  wliich  even  the  most  expe* 
xienoed  and  disceniing  practitioneni  are  not 
altogcHier  exempt,  but  which  especially  pre» 
Tail  among  those  who  are  deficient  in  ex- 
fierienoe  or  good  sense.  It  is  to  the  almost 
«ntife  ignorance  of  the  public,  and  espeo 
dally  of  the  more  affluent  classes,  as  to  the 
evidence  which  is  neeetnry  to  establish  the 
dficaoy  or  inefficaey  of  a  partioidar  mode  of 
Craatment,  that  we  sore  to  attribute  the  repu- 
tation which  is  frequently  obtained  by  em- 
frirics  and  other  adTentorers,  who  pretend 
to  practise  the  art,  without  haying  learned 
the  sdence  of  medicine. 

When  the  optician,  in  constructing  an 
optical  instrument,  arranges  his  lenses  and 
reflectors  in  a  new  order,  his  knowledge 
of  the  prindples  of  optics  enables  him  to 
findiet  the  dfect  which  will  be  produced, 
so  that,  except  as  to  some  minor  drcum- 
stanoes,  he  can  be  scarcely  said  to  be  mak- 
ing  an  experiment.  But  there  is  no 
reaaon  to  believe  diat  in  the  study  of  those 
wied  and  complicated  phenomena  which 
are  tiie  subject  ci  physiology  and  pathology, 
we  shall  ever  anive  at  that  point  which  has 
been  long  since  attained  in  optics,  and  some 
other  branches  of  natural  philosophy ;  and 
at  all  events  we  are  far  distant  fix)m  it  at  the 
present  moment.  Few  greater  benefits  have 
been  conferred  upon  mankind  than  that  for 
which  we  are  indebted  to  Ambrose  Par^— 
the  application  of  a  ligature  to  a  bleeding 
artery ;  but  no  knowledge  which  he  possessed 
would  have  enabled  hhn  to  say  more  than 
that  it  woujd  be  probably  successfol;  and 
it  was  left  for  after  ages  to  demonstrate  the 
prindple  on  which  it  acts,  and  to  explain 
the  drcumstances  which  may  cause  its 
Allure.  John  Hunter,  as  you  will  here- 
after learn,  was  led  by  his  knowledge  of  the 
•anjmal  eoonQm  j  to  propose  a  new  method  of 


treating  aneurism  ;  and  it  is  impossible  to 
estimate  the  number  of  lives  which  have 
been  preserved  by  this  discovery ;  yet  it  was 
but  an  experiment,  of  which  even  his  philo- 
*sophic  mind  could  not  with  certainty  predict 
the  result.  It  must,  however,  be  admitted, 
that  sdence  pointed  out  the  road  to  these 
inventions.  But  this  cannot  be  said  of  the 
great  majority  of  the  remedies  which  you 
will  see  employed.  Nothing  that  could  be 
known  beforehand  would  lead  you  to  eiqpeot 
that  ipecacuanha  would  operate  as  an  emetic, 
or  that  opium  would  occasion  sleep— that 
quinine  or  arsenic  would  cure  the  ague-*' 
diat  inflammation  of  the  iris  would  yidd  to 
mercury — or  the  gout  to  colchicnm.  The 
invention  of  these,  and  of  a.  multitude  of 
other  remedies,  is  of  accidental  origin ;  wa 
are  indebted  for  our  knowledge  of  them,  for 
the  most  part,  to  the  observations  of  igno- 
rant persons,  accumulated  during  a  long 
series  of  ages ;  and  the  office  of  men  of 
sdence  is  little  else  than  to  study  their 
effects  minutdy,  and  to  learn  the  right 
application  of  them.  But  even  in  doing 
this,  the  greatest  caution  and,  I  may  say^ 
scepticism,  is  necessary  to  prevent  you  bdng 
continually  guilty  of  mistakes.  I  have  al- 
ready told  you  how  many  diseases,  if  left  to 
themsdves,  admit  of  a  spontaneous  cure. 
We  see  the  surfiice  of  the  body,  and  we 
know,  by  certain  outward  signs,  a  good  ded 
of  what  takes  place  within ;  but  there  is 
much  of  which  we  know  nothing,  so  thai  it 
18  imposable  for  us  to  take  oognisanoe  of  afl 
the  drcumstances  which  maj  occur  to  mo- 
dify the  course  and  alter  the  termination  of 
a  disease.  H  we  always  yidd  to  the  instinct 
which  inclines  us  to  believe  that  when  one 
event  follows  another,  the  first  is  the  cause, 
and  the  second  the  effect,  vre  shall  be 
frequently  directed  wrong.  The  fact  of 
a  patient  having  recovered  under  a  par- 
ticular mode  of  treatment  goes  but  a  little 
way  towards  establishing  its  value;  nor 
is  any  thing  suffident  for  this  purpose,  short 
Of  the  same  result  bdng  obtained  in  many 
similar  cases,  in  whidi  there  was  otherwise 
little  prospect  of  recovery.  It  is  the  die*- 
podtion  of  every  one  of  us  to  admit  the 
efficacy  of  the  remedies  which  we  employ  oh 
insnffident  evidence ;  and  unless  we,  whose 
duty  it  is  to  understand  these  subjects,  are 
on  our  guard  against  this  not  unnatural  pre* 
judice,  we  have  little  right  to  blame  the 
credulity  of  those  whose  ndnds  are  not 
turned  to  these  inquiries,  when  a  oorre*> 
spending  error  of  judgment  leads  them  to 
believe  in  the  absurdities  of  metallic  trac- 
tors, animal  magnetism,  and  homoeopathy. ! 
But  there  are  stiU  further  considerations, 
which  must  not  be  overlooked  in  this  part 
of  our  inquiry.  It  is  not  enough  that  yom 
should  have  satisfied  yoursdves,  by  your 
own  observations,  or  by  those  of  others,  u 
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to  the  efficacy  of  a  particular  remedy  in  a 
particular  disease:  you  must  look  further 
still;  endeaTouring  to  learn  what  such  a 
■remedy  may  do  besides.  That  which  is 
usually  an  agent  for  good,  may,  under  cer- 
.tain  drcumstanoes,  be  an  agent  for  evil 
also ;  and  as  the  habits  and  constitutions  of 
individuals  differ,  so  it  is  not  always  in  your 
power  to  foresee  which  influence  will  pre- 
dominate. Each  indiyidual  case  must  be 
separately  and  carefully  studied,  while  under 
treatment,  and  with  a  view  to  its  treatment, 
as  much  as  with  a  view  to  a  true  diagnosis 
in  the  first  instance.  Arsenic  is  a  remedy 
for  lepra.  Most  persons  can  take  it  in  the 
doses  necessary  for  the  cure  of  that  disease, 
without  experiencing  the  smallest  inconveni- 
ence from  it :  but,  in  some,  a  very  mode- 
rate dose  will  operate  as  a  poison.  Here, 
by  watching  its  eflfSects,  you  will  always  be 
enabled  to  discontinue  it  in  time  to  prevent 
any  ill  consequences  arising  from  it ;  and 
the  fact  of  it  disagreeing  with  one  person, 
does  not  therefore  prevent  you  giving  it  to 
another.  But  in  other  cases  tiie  circum- 
stance of  a  method  of  treatment  which  is 
generally  useful,  being  occasionally  injurious, 
is  a  sufficient  reason  for  you  to  lay  it  aside 
altogether.  A  Ute  eminent  surgeon  proposed 
the  ligature  of  the  principal  vein  on  the  inside 
of  the  leg,  as  a  remedy  for  varicose  veins  and 
ulcers  of  the  limb.  For  some  time  the  ope- 
ration seemed  to  be  attended  with  the  best 
results  ;  but  ultimately  it  was  ascertained  that 
.inflammation,  of  the  membrane  lining  the 
vein  occasionally  followed.  Such  inflamma- 
tion, when  once  established,  is  often  uncon- 
trollable, and  always  highly  dangerous ;  and 
the  possibility  of  its  occurrence  is  more  than 
sufficient  to  counterbalance  all  that  can  be 
said  in  favour  of  the  operation. 

I  fear  that,  in  my  anxiety  to  give  a  right 
■direction  to  those  studies,  which,  as  I  be- 
lieve, constitute  the  most  important  part  of 
your  education,  I  am  already  beginning  to 
exceed  the  brief  limits  of  a  lecture,  libere 
is,  however,  one  other  subject  which  will 
not  detain  you  long,  and  on  which,  before 
-we  part,  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  offer  a  few  re- 
marks. 

As  medical  students,  you  have  little  lei- 
sure for  reading ;  you  must,  however,  be 
provided  with  some  good  systems  of  Anatomy 
and  Physiology  to  assist  you  in  the  dissecting- 
room  ;  and  you  will  find  some  of  the  b<»t 
modem  compilations  relating  to  Medicine 
and  Surgery  useful  when  you  begin  your  at- 
tendance  on  the  hospital.  There  are  some 
few  books  which  you  ought  carefully  to 
peruse.  I  leave  it  to  the  different  lecturers 
to  point  out  what  they  should  be;  but  I 
shall  take  upon  myself  to  mention  as  one  of 
them  the  Treatise  of  John  Hunter  on  the 
Blood  and  Inflammation.  It  is  true  that 
be  essential  parts  of  John  Hunter*8  doc  - 


trines  as  to  inflammation  and  its  oonse* 
quences  are  now  so  incorporated  with  what 
is  taught  in  schools,  that  to  be  acquainted 
with  them  you  need  not  seek  them  in  his 
works :  but  I  recommend  yon,  nevertheless, 
to  make  these  your  especial  study,  for  the 
sake  ot  the  other  valuable  information 
which  they  contain,  and  the  important  views 
in  physiology  and  pathology  which,  in  al- 
most every  page,  are  offered  to  your  con- 
templation ;  and  also  for  this  reason,  that 
they  will  improve  your  faculty  of  observa- 
tion, and  furnish  you  with  materials  for  re- 
flection during  the  remainder  of  your  lives. 

During  the  latter  period  of  your  at- 
tendance on  the  hospital,  and  afterwards, 
when  first  engaged  in  practice,  you  should 
be  provided  with  what  may  be  rqpirded  as 
the  standard  works  on  Pathology,  Medicine, 
and  Snidery.  Not  that  I  mean  much  to 
recommend  a  course  of  medical  reading, 
which  for  practical  purposes  is  nearly  use- 
less. Books  should  be  had  recourse  to 
chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  reference,  when 
circumstances  have  brought  a  particular 
subject  under  your  observation.  And  here 
I  must  advise  you  not  to  confine  yourselves 
within  the  narrow  bounds  of  modorn  publi- 
cations; an  error  which  is,  I  fear,  too  com- 
mon, at  present,  not  only  with  medical  stu- 
dents, but  with  practitioners.  It  is  tme^ 
that  within  the  bst  fifty  years  a  vast  impulse 
has  been  given  to  our  sciences;  but  it  is 
equally  true  that  they  were  cultivated  not 
unsuccessfully  before.  There  is  no  richer 
mine  of  surgical  knowledge  than  that  which 
is  contained  in  the  memoirs  of  the  French 
Academy  of  Surgery ;  and,  as  far  as  I  know, 
there  are  no  descriptions  of  disease  more 
accurate  and  graphic  than  those  which  have 
been  bequeathed  to  us  by  Sydenham. 

Gentiemen !  Although  many  years  have 
since  elapsed,  it  seems  to  me  but  as  yester- 
day, when  I  was,  as  you  are  now,  a  young 
adventurer  in  this  great  metropolis ;  and  I 
well  remember  how  often,  in  the  intervals 
of  my  occupations,  I  have  contemplated, 
with  something  like  dismay,  the  prospect 
which  lay  before  me.  My  own  feelings,  at 
that  time,  explain  to  me  what  may  possibly 
be  yours  at  the  present  moment.  Yet  yon 
have  undertaken  nothing  which  energy  and 
perseverance,  and  upright  and  honourable 
conduct,  will  not  enable  you  to  ac- 
complish. It  cannot,  indeed,  be  pre- 
dicated of  any  individual  to  what  ex- 
act  extent  he  may  attain  professional 
success,  for  that  must  depend  partly  on  his 
physical  powers,  partly  on  the  situation  in 
which  he  is  placed,  and  on  other  contingen- 
cies :  but  having  had  no  small  experience  in 
the  history  of  those  who  have  been  medical 
students,  I  venture  to  assert,  that  no  one 
who  uses  the  means  proper  fbr  the  purpose 
will  fail  to  succeed  sufficientiy  to  gratify  a 
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RMonabtB  amlution.  Ycm  haye  entered  on 
pursuits  of  the  highest  interest,  in  which 
you  will  have  the  no  small  satisfiEUition  of 
knowing  that  jou  never  acquire  any  real 
advaatage  for  yourselTes  which  is  not  the 
consequence  of  your  having  benefited  others. 
It  is  true  you  have  years  of  constant  exertion 
before  you;  but  you  will  eventually  learn 
how  preferable  such  a  situation  is  to  that  of 
those  individuab  who,  bom  to  what  are 
called  the  advantages  of  fortune,  but  ne- 
glecting the  duties  of  their  station,  believe 
that  they  can  direct  their  minds  to  no  more 
worthy  object  than  the  multiplication  of 
their  selfish  enjoyment.  It  will  not  be  your 
lot,  as  it  is  often  theirs,  to  suffer  the 
miseries  of  ennui,  or  to  be  satiated  and 
disappointed  with  life  at  an  early  period : 
nor  will  you  have  to  regret,  as  you  advance 
in  age,  that  you  have  lived  unprofitable 
members  of  society.  It  is  also  true  that  you 
will  meet  with  difficulties  in  your  progress : 
but  there  is  no  higher  gratification  than  that 
of  surmounting  difficulties  ;  and  whenever 
they  occur  you  will  be  cheered  by  the  anti- 
dpation  of  that  period  when  you  may  look 
on  past  events,  and  say  to  yourselves— 

"  Malta  dies  varinsqae  Ubor  muUblUs  aevi 
RetolU  ia  melias." 

CLINICAL  LECTURES  ON 

MEDICINE, 

Delivered  at  ths  Mtaih  Hospital,  DvbUn, 

Session  1837-8, 

Br  Pkofessok  Graves. 

Lecture  V. 
Burdock  on  Impetigo, — Dr.  Roe^t  Report  an 
Sjfphilis, — Treatment  of  Gonorrhota, — Mr, 
Hosfdnt  on  Purulent  Ophthalmia. 

Gentlemen,-^!  had  recently  under  my 
care  a  young  man  who  suffered  greatly 
from  an  impetiginous  affection,  accompa- 
nied by  varicose  veins  of  the  legs ;  the  ti- 
bial surfaces  of  both  were  covered  with 
ulcers,  from  which  a  considerable  qnan- 
tity  of  purulent  and  ichorous  fluid  exuded  ; 
and  as  his  business  obliged  him  to  walk 
about  constantly,  he  suffered  a  great  deal 
of  distress  and  annoyance.  I  treated  him, 
at  first,  with  leeches  and  poultices,  and 
afterwards  with  various  astringent  appli- 
cations, but  with  very  little  relief;  the  dis- 
charge from  the  legs  was  profuse,  and  the 
beat,  itching,  and  soreness  undiminished. 
While  in  this  state,  he  was  advised  by  a 
friend  to  take  about  four  or  five  ounces  of 
burdock  root  (Arctium  Lappa),  and 
having  boiled  it  in  a  quart  of  water  down 
to  a  pint,  to  drink  this  quantity  of  decoc- 
tion every  day  in  divided  doses.  He  did 
so,  and  in  the  space  of  three  or  four  days  a 
most  remarkable  improrement  took  plaoe. 


Thinking  that  the  benefit  derived  might 
be  the  result  of  accident,  I  made  him 
leave  off  the  burdock  for  a  few  days,  and 
found  that  the  legs  began  to  get  bad  again. 
He  resumed  the  use  of  it,  and  i^  now  well. 
I  do  not  wish  to  attach  more  interest  to 
this  case  than  it  deserves ;  but  certainly, 
the  decoction  of  the  burdock  root  ope- 
rated in  a  veiy  remarkable  manner  in  im- 
proving this  gentleman's  health,  checking 
tbe  tendency  to  impetiginous  inflamma- 
tion, and  arresting  the  profuse  discharge. 
Here  is  a  specimen  of  the  root  it8elf*--al- 
though  it  is  not  at  present  mentioned  in 
our  pharmacopoeia,  it  held  a  place  at  one 
time  in  the  materia  medica,  and  enjoyed 
considerable  reputation  as  an  alterative 
remedy. 

I  shall  now,  gentlemen,  proceed  to  lay 
before  you  some  observations  on  syphilis. 
Beil^  Hunter,  Matthias,  Pearson,  Carmi- 
chael.  Rose,  Hranen,  Colles,  Wallace,  and 
Ricord,  have  so  diligently  investigated  the 
history,  symptoms,  and  special  pathology 
of  venereal  affections,  that  J  consider  it 
unneoessary  to  touch  upon  these  matters, 
at  present,  and  consequently  I  mean  to 
confine  my  remarks  to  a  few  controverted 
subiects  connected  with  the  general  pa- 
thology and.therapeutics  of  syphilitic  dis. 
eases. 

I  hold  in  my  band  a  report,  by  my  ftiend 
Dr.  Roe,  containing  a  return  of  the  vene- 
real patients  treated  in  tbedSth  Regimental 
Hospital,  from  the  11  th  of  June,  18S6,  to 
the  15th  of  November,  1887 ;  giving  in 
separate  columns  the  names,  ages,  forms  of 
disease,  periods  of  admission  and  dis- 
cbaive,  duration  of  the  treatment,  and  re- 
marks. The  compiler,  Dr.  Roe,  was  a 
fellow  student  of  mine,  educated  in  Dub* 
lin,  and  always  noted  for  bis  intelligence, 
accomplishments,  and  steadfast  zeal  for  his 
profession.  Under  Dr.  Colles,  and  the 
surgeons  of  the  Lock  Hospital,  be  had 
ample  opportunities  of  witnessing  the  ef- 
fects of  the  mercurial  treatment  of  syphi- 
lis.  He  has  treated  tbe  disease  in  the 
East  Indies,  the  Ionian  Isles,  and  at  home, 
and  from  his  habits  of  observation,  saga- 
city, and  attention,  any  statement  coming 
from  him  must  be  very  valuable.  Dnring 
the  period  from  the  11  th  June,  1836,  to  tbe 
15th  of  December,  1837,  the  number  of 
patients  treated  in  the  hospital  of  the  38(h 
regiment  was  331.  Of  these,  80  were  af- 
fected with  gonorrbcea,  87  with  chancre, 
36  with  bubo,  23  with  hernia  hnmoralis, 
and  4  with  chancre  and  bubo.  90  were 
under  20  years  of  age  ;  95  from  20  to  25; 
23  from  25  to  30;  and  17  from  30  to  40^ 
and  upwards.  Several  caught  the  infec- 
tion more  than  once  during  the  space  of 
time  mentioned.  Thus,  Henry  Carter  was 
admitted  for  gonorrhoea  on  tbe  11th  of 
June,  1836;  again  for  gonorrhoea,  on  the 
25th  of  February,  1837;  and  again.for  tbe 
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same  on  the  4tb  of  May,  1837.  John 
Adams,  twice  for  gonorrhcea;  Arthur  Nes* 
bitt,  twice  for  chancre;  John  Williams, 
twice  for  chancre;  William  Bexbam, 
twice  for  chancre;  John  Jess,  once  for  go- 
norrhcea,  and  a  second  time  for  bnbo. 
With  respect  to  the  duration  of  these 
cases,  treated  wholly  without  mercury. 
Dr.  Roe  gives  the  foflowing  sommary  :— 
The  cases  of  gonorrfaosa  were  on  an  ave- 
rage \^  days  under  treatment;  chancre, 
21 A  day*;  bubo,  27J;  swelled  testicle,  or 
hernia  humoralis,  11|;  serere  cases  of 
chancre  with  bubo,  18]  days.  The  fol- 
lowing  was  the  general  plan  of  treatment 
pursued  by  Dr.  Roe,  and  first  with  regard 
to  gonorrhma.  The  men  on  admission, 
having  been  washed  with  warm  water  and 
soap,  were  ordered  to  take  an  aperient 
mixture,  composed  of  sulphate  of  magne< 
sia  and  tartar  emetic,  every  third  hour, 
until  the  bowels  were  freely  opened.  A 
small  piece  of  lint  was  applied  to  the  ori- 
fice  of  the  urethra,  and  a  short  roller 
soaked  in  cold  water  was  passed  round  the 
penis,  to  keep  the  parts  cool  and  clean. 
If  there  was  much  ardor  urinse,  the  patient 
was  ordered  to  foment  the  part,  and  sy- 
ringe with  warm  water  every  second  hour. 
As  soon  as  the  ardor  urinae  abated,  an  in- 
jection  of  sulphate  of  zinc  (^.  ij  ad  ^. 
aque)  was  used  four  or  five  times  a  day; 
as  the  smarting  in  passing  water  abated, 
the  proportion  of  sulphate  of  sine  was  in- 
creaaed  to  five  grains  to  the  ounce.  He 
then  commenced  bathing  the  parts  with 
oold  water,  and  took  balsam  of  copaiba, 
turpentine,  or  cubebs.  The  patients  were 
invariably  confined  to  bed  while  under 
treatment,  used  only  spoon  meat  or  milk 
diet,  and  barley  water  for  drink.  Every 
third  or  fourth  morning  a  dose  of  Epsom 
salt,  with  or  without  tartar  emetic,  was 
taken  to  keep  the  bowels  free.  In  a  few 
obstinate  cases,  injections  of  sulphate  of 
copper  or  nitrate  of  silver  were  employed, 
with  the  occasional  nse  of  the  bougie,  or  a 
•mall  blister  over  the  track  of  the  urethra. 
From  this  simple  but  excellent  and  efii- 
cacious  plan  of  trsating  gonorrhoea  we 
come  now  to  the  treatment  of  chancre. 
This  is  a  point  deserving  of  your  atten- 
tion,  and  peculiarly  important  with  re- 
ference to  the  subject  at  present  under 
consideration.  The  patients,  on  admis. 
sion,  were  purged  with  Epsom  salt  and 
tartar  emetic,  and  were  ordered  to  apply  a 
bit  of  lint  wet  with  a  solution  of  sulphate 
of  copper  to  the  chancres,  renewing  the 
application  every  second  hour,  and  using 
the  moistened  roller  to  keep  the  parts 
cool  and  retain  the  dressings.  Milk  diet 
was  prescribed  as  before,  and  a  dose  of 
salts,  or  salts  and  tartar  emetic,  taken 
every  second  mominff.  The  parts  were 
frequentlv  bathed  with  cold  water,  parti- 
cularly if  then  was  any  pain  in  the  groins. 


and    the    chancres     weie    oeeastonalJjr 

touched  with  nitrate  of  silver,  or 
sprinkled  with  red  precipitate  to  ex> 
pedite  the  cure.  Calomel  was  rarely 
given;  and  when  administered,  not  for 
the  purpose  of  affecting  the  month,  but 
merely  as  an  alterative,  and  in  com- 
btnation  with  tartar  emetic.  The  men 
were  all  confined  to  bed,  the  most  perfect 
cleanliness  insisted  on,  and  the  bowels 
kept  in  a  soluble  state. 

Buboes  were  treated  in  a  similar  way» 
but  with  a  more  rigid  observance  of  the 
antiphlogistic  regimen.  Buboes  are  often 
seen  without  any  ulcers  on  the  penis,  or 
they  have  appeared  after  the  ulcers  have 
hesied.  They  were  constantly  bathed  with 
cold  lotion,  and  by  this  means,  aided  by 
the  solution  of  tartar  emetic  and  salts,  they 
were  frequently  dispersed.  If,  in  spite  of 
these  measures,  they  become  enlarged,  red, 
and  tender,  a  warm  poultice,  three  times 
a  day,  and  freouent  fomentations,  were 
employed.  If  tnere  was  still  any  chance 
of  resolution,  small  doses  of  calomel  and 
tartar  emetic  were  administered,  and  the 
poulticing  continued,  care  being  also  taken 
to  keep  up  a  loose  state  of  the  bowels  by 
saline  purgatives.  In  general,  these 
means  were  followed  bv  the  desired  effects. 
If,  notwithstanding  these  measures,  the 
buboes  increased  in  size,  became  softer, 
and  exhibited  proofs  of  fluctuation.  Dr. 
Roe  opened  them  by  applying  the  kali 
purnm  to  the  diseased  surAice.  He  tben 
continued  the  fomentations  and  poultices, 
dressed  the  ulcer  with  red  precipitate^  and 
when  it  began  to  assume  a  beattby  ap- 
pearance, applied  a  compress  and  roller 
to  keep  the  edges  of  the  ulcer  together,and 
keep  down  exuberant  grannlations.  At 
the  same  time  the  patient  took  deooctlon 
of  bark  with  sulphuric  add,  or  sanapa- 
rilla  with  nitric  acid;  these,  with 
a  more  generous  diet,  and  a  moderate  nse 
of  porter,  generally  sucoeeded  in  produc- 
ing a  speeoy  and  permanent  cure. 

Among  all  Dr.  Roe*s  patento  there  was 
only  one  case  of  secondary  syphilis.  Thia 
man,  who  laboured  under  buboes  at  the 
time  of  his  admission,  was  in  bad  health : 
the  buboes  were  extremely  chronic^  and 
difficult  of  cure.  He  was  treated  during 
the  winter,  and  returned,  someUroe  after 
being  discharged,  complaining  of  oough 
and  sore  throat,  with  a  papular  emptioB 
over  the  breast,  back,  and  thighs.  He  was 
treated  with  alterative  doses  of  calomel, 
oomblned  with  tartar  emetic  and  opium, 
aftd  used  the  warm  bath  throe  times  a 
week.  His  bowels  were  kept  open,  a  ge- 
nerous diet,  with  porter,  was  altowira, 
and  he  took  the  decoction  of  sarsaparilla 
with  nitric  acid.  He  recovered  completely, 
and  is  now  stronger  and  in  better  health 
than  he  baa  been  for  many  years.  A  solu- 
tion of  alum,  as  a  gargle,  and  the  nse  of 
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volatile  linimeut,  with  flannel,  externally, 
was  all  that  was  found  necessary  for  the 
care  of  his  sore  throat  He  was  about  a 
month  nnder  treatmenL 

Such  was  the  plan  of  treatment  fol- 
lowed by  Dr.  Rue,  and  that  it  proved  emi- 
nently successful  is  shewn  by  the  result, 
for  out  of  231  patients,  of  whom  87  had 
chancre  and  36  bubo,  there  was  only  one 
case  of  secondary  syphilis.  Of  these  facts 
I  have  been  myself  a  witness,  and  they 
are  certainly  of  great  importance.  I  do 
not  think  that  more  gratifying  results 
conld  have  attended  the  best-regulated 
mercurial  treatment  I  may  observe, 
however,  that  soldiers  enjoy  many  advan- 
tages which  civilians  of  the  humbler  class 
are,  in  a  great  measure,  deprived  of. 
They  are  not  left  to  their  own  discretion 
as  to  the  time  they  should  apply  for  advice, 
or  to  the  mode  in  which  they  should  con- 
dnet  themselves  during  the  course  of 
treatment.  Soldiers  are  generally  in- 
spected by  the  medical  officer  once  a  week ; 
the  glans,  prepuce,  orifice  of  the  urethra, 
and  groins,  are  carefully  examined,  so  that 
any  trace  of  disease  cannot  escape  detection. 

In  this  way  the  disease  is  attacked  at  its 
f  ery  commeuoement,  and  checked  at  once ; 
a  circnmstance  which,  for  reasons  here- 
after to  be  explained,  has  an  important 
ittflaence  on.  the  proportion  of  the  cases  of 
secondary  syphilis. 

Again,  daring  the  process  of  cure,  the 
men  are  not  allowed  to  walk  about,  take 
excreiae,  indulge  in  the  use  of  intoxicating 
hoaon  or  stimulant  diet,  or  expose  them- 
selves to  the  vicissitudes  of  the  season. 
It  may  be  also  observed,  that  soldiers, 
from  the  care  employed  in  the  selection  of 
the  recniits,  from  their  mode  of  life,  diet, 
exeiciae,  and  regular  hours,  are  some  of 
tlie  healthiest  members  of  the  community  ^ 
and  therefore  enjoy,  in  a  very  remarkable 
degree,  the  advantage  of  resisting  infec- 
tions diseases,  or  getting  rid  of  them  sooner 
than  persons  of  feeble  constitution. 

There  axe  some  points  in  Dn  Roe's 
tfeatment  to  which  1  shall  now  advert 
In  gonorrlMBa  he  begins,  internally,  with 
cooling  antiphlogistic  medicines,  and  af- 
terwards passes  to  the  use  of  internal  sti- 
mulants. He  also  applies  local  antiphlo- 
gistic means  in  the  commencement,  di- 
raeting  the  patient  at  first  to  syringe  with 
tepid  water,  which  is  exchanged  for  a  mild 
astringent  injeetion  as  soon  as  the  ardor 
urinsB  abates ;  and  he  afterwards  employs 
stronger  and  more  astringent  injections^ 
When  neglect  or  an  injudicious  treatment 
have  allowed  goaorrhcea  to  attain  the  se- 
cond stage— that  of  inflammation,  it  will 
be  always  right  to  apply  the  antiphlogistic 
method  generallv  and  locally;  but  this 
does  not  preclude  the  use  of  iigections : 
they  must  be  skilfully  administeredi  fax 


fear  of  injuring  the  inflamed  urethra,  and 
at  first  should  merely  consist  of  one 
drachm  of  mucilage  dissolved  in  seven  of 
water.  After  using  this  two  or  three 
times,  one  grain  of  sulphate  of  zinc  may 
be  added.  On  the  morrow  and  day  after 
the  same  may  be  continued,  and  then  it 
may  be  rendered  more  active  by  increasing 
the  quantity  of  sulphate,  and  adding  o^er 
matters,  of  which  more  hereafter* 

In  order  to  prevent  you  from  misunder- 
standing my  meaning,  it  is  necessary  to 
explain  that  gonorrhooa  may  be  considiered 
as  exhibiting  three '  different  stages.  In 
the  first,  immediately  succeeding  the  pe- 
riod of  incubation  ('luring  which  the  in- 
fection has  as  yet  product  no  perceptible 
symptoms),  a  very  slight  oozing  of  whitish 
mucus  takes  place  from  the  urethra,  and 
a  little  tingling  is  felt  in  that  passage, 
whose  mucous  membrane  then  exhibits  an 
incipient  redness.  No  pain  is  felt  in 
passing  water.  This  stage  seldom  lasU 
more  than  two  days  i  but  occasionally  it 
does.  When  the  gonorrhoea  is  to  be  vio. 
lent,  it  is  of  short  duration ;  when  mild, 
of  longer.  It  passes  gradually  into  the 
second  or  inflammatory  stage,  with  its 
well.known  pnfluvium,  ardor  urinsB,  and 
other  symptoms;  and  this  again,  in  due 
time,  i^  succeedtd  by  the  third  stage,  or 
that  of  decline*  The  first  and  last  stages 
are  peculiarly  suited  for  the  employment 
of  astringent  injections. 

I  do  not  know  an?  practical  point  on 
wfateh  greater  diversity  of  opinion  exista 
than  the  administration  of  injections  in 
gonorrhosa.  In  Dublin,  students  are  goie- 
rally  taught  that  their  use  is  improper  and 
dangerous.  The  following  are  the  chief 
objections  to  which  they  are  said  to  be 
liable  :-~l8t.  They  do  not  diminish  the 
urethral  inflammation  though  they  dry  up 
the  discharge,  and  consequently  they  lay 
the  foundation  for  stricture,  or  more  im- 
mediately occasion  the  inflammation  to 
descend  along  the  urethra,  until  it  extend* 
to  the  membranous  portion,  the  prostate, 
or  even  the  bladder.  2dly,  Their  use  ren- 
ders swelled  testicle  and  sympathetic  bubo 
more  frequent.  3dly,  It  is  argued  that 
the  use  of  any  measures,  except  such  as 
are  purely  antiphlogistic,  must  be  impro- 
per in  a  disease  accompanied  by  so  many 
indubitable  signs  of  inflammation.  Let 
US  closely  examine  this  last  objection,  an4 
we  shall  find  it  to  possess  more  apparent 
than  real  weight,  for  analogy  proves  that 
the  principle  on  which  it  depends  is  by  no 
means  nniversallv  applicable,  particularly 
in  cases  of  s])ecinc  inflammation.  When 
surgeons  placed  their  sole  reliance  on 
antiphlogistic  measures,  local  or  general, 
in  the  treatment  of  purulent  ophthalmia* 
the  results  were  truly  disastrous;  and 
however  exhausted  the   patient  became 
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from  exceflsiye  bleeding  by  the  lancet  and 
leeches,  aided  by  large  and  Trequently- 
repeated  doses  of  tartar  emetic  internally, 
the  local  inflammation  proceeded  in  its 
rapid  and  destrnctive  course,  scarcely  in- 
fluenced, never  effectually  checked,  by  the 
treatment  adopted.  I  have  seen  a  man 
treated  (in  the  Meath  Hospital,  by  myself 
and  the  late  able  ophthalmic  surgeon,  Mr. 
Hewson)  with  bleeding,  general  and  local, 
employed  I  might  say  to  excess,  and  aided 
by  rapid  and  profuse  mercurial  salivation : 
I  have  seen,  in  the  patient  referred  to, 
both  eyes  destroyed  by  purulent  ophthal- 
mia in  a  few  days.  •  Not  long  ago  I  was 
called  during  the  night  to  visit  a  young 
gentleman  in  a  hotel ;  he  had  gonorrhoea, 
and  went  to  bed  without  any  complaint  of 
the  eyes,  but  was  soon  wakened  by  pain 
in  the  left  eye.  It  was  evidently  purulent 
ophthalmia,  and  was  cured  in  the  course 
of  a  few  hours  by  relays  of  leeches,  and  a 
strong  sulphate  of  zinc  collyrium,  care- 
fully applied.  After  thousands  had  lost 
their  vision  from  the  effects  of  this  disease, 
it  was  at  length  discovered  that  some  who 
adopted  a  totally  different  mode  of  prac- 
tice, and  who  treated  the  purulent  oph- 
thalmia in  its  very  commencement  with 
strong  astringent  and  corrosive  applica- 
tions,  were  eminently  successful.  This 
led  many  army  surgeons,  more  especially 
Mr.  Gntnrie,  to  investigate  the  subject 
with  care.  You  are  aware  of  the  import- 
ant practical  results  at  which  he  arrived, 
and  of  the  great  improvement  which  has 
consequently  taken  place  in  ophthalmic 
surgery,  leading  to  the  application  of  solid 
nitrate  of  silver,  or  its  concentrated  solu- 
tion, of  sulphate  of  copper,  &c.  &c.  to  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  eye  In  the  first 
stages  of  purulent  ophthalmia— a  mode  of 
treatment  which  our  predecessors  would 
not  have  hesitated  to  pronounce  most  ha- 
zardous and  destructive. 

That  astringent  and  stimnlant  eollyria 
are  applicable  in  the  incipient  stages  of 
some  other  species  of  ophthalmia,  as  well 
as  the*  purulent,  is  now  familiarly  known 
to  surgeons.  The  following  example  of 
its  utility  occurs  in  a  work  lately  pub- 
lished, on  the  Oases  of  the  Libyan  Desert, 
by  Mr.  Hoskins.  It  is  necessary  to  remark, 
that  the  ophthalmia  described  by  Mr. 
Hoskins,  and  so  common  both  among  the 
natives  and  foreigners  in  Egypt,  is  essen- 
tially a  purulent  ophthalmia,  which,  how- 
ever,  atUcks  with  very  different  degrees  of 
intensity,  being  in  some  mild  and  chronic, 
in  others  most  acute,  and  suddenly  de. 
structive  of  vision. 

«  Nov.  5th,  1832.-1  was  confined  to  my 
tent  the  whole  of  this  day  by  a  painful 
attack  of  ophthalmia;  and  although  in  the 
morning  it  was  very  severe,  yet  by  double 
doses  of  the  contents  of  an  Inestimable 


bottle  I  have  nearly  subdued  it    As  i 
of  my  readers  may  wish  to  know  what 
this  wonderful  vial  con  tains— what  this 
infallible  remedy  for  such  a  baneful  com- 
plaint can  be— I  will  tell  the  history  of  it, 
though  I  cannot  fully  gratify  the  desire  of 
the  curious.    The  purser  of  the  French 
frigate,  the  Luxor,  which  was  built  for  the 
purpose  of  removing  one  of  the  obelisks 
from  Thebes,  was  the  fabricator  of  this 
extraordinary  water.      He  informed  me, 
when  in  Egypt,  that  his  father  had  been 
attached  to  Napoleon's  expedition  to  that 
country,  and  had  then  discovered  this  mi- 
raculous cure.     From  fear  of  its  being 
analysed,  be  had  never  allowed  any  per. 
son  to  possess  more  than  a  very  small 
quantity;  but  he  cured  without  fee  all 
who  came  to  him.  Christian  and  Mussul- 
man, French  and  English,  Turk  and  Arabu 
When  this  liquor  was  applied  in  time,  it 
was  found  always  to  stop  the  most  vim- 
lent  attacks  of  the  disease,  and  generally 
relieved  in  a  very  few  days  even  those  who 
had  been  for  several  months  martyrs  to 
the  complaint.    A  Turk,  who  had  suffered 
for  years,  was  completely  cured  in  a  fort- 
night ;  and  in  gratitude  to  his  benefactor, 
gave  him  a  horse  richly  caparisoned.   The 
Frenchman's  fame  was  spread  throughout 
the  country,  and  many  came  to  him  as  tkr 
as  fh>m  Keneh  and  Esneh.     Even  the 
sni^on  of  the  Luxor  was  so  sensible  of 
the  value  of  the  remedy,  and  of  its  pro- 
ducing no  subsequent  bad  effects,  that  he 
sent  all  the  officers  and  men  of  the  vessel 
suffering   from    that   complaint   to    the 
purser,  or  to  the  hakim  (doctor),  as  the  na- 
tives called  him.     The  application  was 
easy  to  the  hakim,  but  most  painful  to  the 
patient.    He  let  fall  a  single  drop  of  the 
water  on  the  ball  of  each  eye,  which  im- 
mediately spread,  and  from  its  pungent 
nature  caused,  if  much  irritation  existed, 
the  most  inexpressible  torture.    In  twenty 
minutes  or  half  an  hour  this  pain  subsided, 
and  a  little  clammy  matter  was  seen  to 
ooze  from  the  eye.    The  remedy,  although 
violent,  did  not  weaken  the  eye  in  the 
slightest  degree,  nor  in  any  manner  injure 
the  sight.  Knowing  that  I  purposed  to  go 
into  Ethiopia,  the  hakim  had  the  kindness 
to  sell  me,  for^lbout  its  weight  in  eold,  a 
small  bottle  of  this  water;  but  under  the 
express  condition  that  I  would  neither 
directly  nor  indirectly  allow  it  to  be  ana- 
lysed.   He  said  that  it  was  his  intention 
to    return   again  to  Egypt,  and  that  he 
expected  to  be  able  to  make  his  fortune ; 
but  whether  he  does  or  not,  I  feel  most 
grateful  to  him  for  having  saved  me  ftom 
much  torture,  as  I  have  often  been  obliged 
to  have  recourse  to  the  water,  and  have 
kept  my  promise  in  not  allowing  it  to  be 
analysed.    As  this  person  has  now  left  the 
country,  and  no  further  supply  is  to  be 
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obtained,  T  prize  the  water  most  highly, 
and  cannot  afford  to  nse  it  for  the  relief  of 
mere  atrangers.  The  remedy  which  we 
generally  find  to  sacceed  with  the  natives, 
when  applied  to  by  them,  is  sulphate  of 
sine  in  strong  doses^ten  grains  being  dis- 
solved in  an  ounce  of  water,  and  a  drop  of 
this  being  put  in  each  eye  two  or  three 
times  a  day.  This  is  by  no  means  so  cer. 
tain  a  remedy  as  the  hakim's  water,  but  in 
nine  cases  oat  of  ten  I  have  found  it  to 
succeed.  When,  however,  the  inflamma- 
tion and  swelling  are  so  great  that  the 
eyes  are  closed,  cupping  is  the  only  effectual 
remedy.  Mr.  Ponsonby,  who  travelled 
with  me  in  Lower  Nubia,  was  attacked 
with  this  description  of  ophthalmia.  He 
sent  without  delay  for  the  hakim,  alias 
barber,  of  a  village.  It  was  fortunate  that 
the  eves  of  Mr.  P.  were  quite  closed,  for 
had  he  seen  the  hakim  he  would  scarcely 
have  reposed  sufficient  confidence  in  hi*s 
skill  to  -submit  to  the  operation.  The 
man  was  actually  in  rags,  and  of  the  most 
unprepossessing  appearance,  without  a 
single  ray  of  intelligence  in  his  coun- 
tenance. His  cups  were  made  of  the 
horns  of  a  cow,  and  his  instrument  was 
an  old  razor,  not  so  decent-loaking  nor  so 
sharp  as  a  tolerably  good  stick  knife.  I 
offered  him  a  lancet,  but  he  said  that  be 
did  not  know  how  to. nse  it.  Thinking 
that  it  would  be  less  painful  for  Mr.  P.  to 
be  scarified  with  a  sharp  than  a  blunt 
razor,  I  gave  the  man  one  of  my  own ;  but 
being  unaccustomed  to  so  fine  an  instru- 
ment,  and  not  aware  of  the  much  less  force 
it  required  than  his  own  blunt  knife,  he 
cut  too  deep ;  I  therefore  thought  it  best  to 
allow  him  to  finish  the  operation  in  his 
own  way.  I  must  confess,  indeed,  that  he 
did  it  very  expertly,  and  I  may  add  suc- 
cessfully ;  as  he  effected  a  very  sudden  and 
almost  miraculous  cure  of  Mr.  P.'s  oph- 
thalmia. At  Thebes  I  had  two  severe  at- 
tacks of  this  disease,  which  incapacitated 
me  from  either  reading,  writing,  or  draw- 
ing. Thanks  to  the  hakim's  water,  these 
attacks  were  fortunately  short ;  bat  they 
were  painful  while  they  lasted,  and  most 
irksome  to  support.  To  be  debarred  from 
all  mental  enjoyment  and  bodily  exercise 
—to  be  in  the  world  and  yet  see  nothing  i 
and  to  be  without  the  general  resources 
of  the  blind,  particularly  society,  this 
was  indeed  tiresome.  A  Turk  might  pro- 
bably have  amused  himself  with  his  b«uls, 
bat  even  a  Mahomedan^s  philosophy  woald 
have  forsaken  him  in  such  a  situation, 
especially  as  the  regimen  necessary  for  this 
complaint  requires  the  sacrifice  of  the  all- 
consoling  pipe.  The  Arabs  and  TarlLS 
harinff  frequently  asked  me  for  medicine 
to  relieve  them  from  attacks  of  ophthal- 
mia, the  water  that  I  applied  to  their 
eyes  invariably  caused  them  extreme  pain ; 


which,  however,  they  bore  with  great 
courage  and  resignation,  having  implicit 
faith  in  the  skill  of  a  European.  When, 
however,  I  desired  them  to  give  up  their 
pipes  (smoking  being  extremely  injurious) 
**  Inshallahl  '*  (please  God !),  they  replied, 
but  never  had  the  resolution  to  do  so.  An 
opium-eater  may  refrain  from  his  weed, 
a  drunkard  may  resign  his  glass ;  but  I 
soon  found  the  absurdity  of  asking  an 
Oriental  to  abandon  bis  shibonk.  Like 
ice  to  the  Sicilians,  macaroni  to  the 
Neapolitans,  and  grog  to  the  British 
sailor,  they  consider  it  as  their  staff  of  life, 
and  conceive  it  impossible  to  get  through 
the  day  without  it." 

With  respect  to  the  objection  that  the 
treatment  of  gonorrhosa  by  injection  lays 
the  foandation  for  strictures,  I  beg  most 
distinctly  to  deny  the  truth  of  the  asser- 
tion :  whatever  diminishes  the  intensity, 
and  shortens  the  duration  of  the  urethral 
inflammation,  must  tend  to  diminish,  and 
not  to  increase,  the  liability  of  strictures. 
Compare  the  violence  and  duration  of  a 
gonorrhcea  skiKully  treated  ftom  its  very 
beginning,  by  injections,  with  a  case 
where  no  injections  are  employed — the 
physician's  reliance  being  exclusively' 
placed  on  perfect  rest,  confinement,  fast- 
ing, and  cooling  medicines ;  compare  two 
such  patients,  observe  how  the  one  is  per- 
fectly cured  of  his  disease  in  a  few  days, 
without  confinement,  aud  without  any 
deviation  from  his  usual  diet  and  habits 
(I  speak  now  of  two  cases  coming  under 
treatment  in  a  day  or  two  after  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  very  first  symptoms); 
and  then  watch  the  other  through  suffer- 
ings protracted  week  after  week,  until  his 
constitution  is  debilitated  by  confinement 
and  low  diet :  how  often  do  we  find  the 
discharge  fVom  the  urethra  inereasiuff 
daily,  in  spite  of  the  general  and  local 
antiphlogistic  remedies  employed,  until  it 
is  profuse  in  the  extreme,  and  accompa- 
nied by  great  ardor  urinsB,  painful  erec- 
tions, irritation  of  the  bladder,  and  chor- 
dee.  Now  I  will  fearlessly  assert  that  a 
medical  man  who  gets  the  care  of  a  reeetU 
gonorriuta  in  a  heaUky  etmititutton,  is 
grieviously  to  blame  if  be  permits  this 
series  of  bad  symptoms  to  supervene.  I 
do  not  deny  that  these  symptoms  will  at 
lengUi  give  way  to  the  antiphlogistic 
treatment,  leeches  along  the  perineum, 
stupes,  inunction  of  the  skin  covering  the 
urethra,  with  mereurial  ointment  and  bel- 
ladonna, &c.  &c«  These  remedies  will  in 
the  end  g^t  rid  of  the  disease,  but  then 
at  what  a  loss  of  time  and  strength  i  I 
again  repeat  the  assertion,  and  I  do  it 
emphatically,  that  a  gonorrhoea  treated 
by  injections  from  ths  beginning,  can  gene- 
rally, in  persons  of  sound  constitution,  be 
cured  in  a  few  days.    When  a  gonorriiGsa 
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hiis  been  nllmved  to  continue  several 
weeks,  it  often  so  alters  the  vitnlity,  and 
probably  the  structure  of  the  affected  tis- 
sues, that  a  eare  is  uncertain,  and  fre. 
queotly  the  treatment  becomes  both  per- 
plexing and  tedious  ;  when  a  gleet  super- 
venes, then  remedies  even  the  most  ju- 
diciously selected  frequently  fail  alto- 
gether :  these  facts  prove  the  necessity  of 
curing  the  disease,  in  every  instance,  as 
ioon  as  possible. 

But,  gentlemen,  we  must  here  enter  into 
details,  and  first  as  to  the  manner  of  in- 
jecting the  urethra.  Many  believe  that 
the  inflammation  produced  by  the  specific 
poison  of  gonorrhoMi  is  seated  chiefly,  if 
not  ezulnsiveiy,  in  the  portion  of  the 
urethra  near  the  orifice;  and  hence 
they  are  onlv  anxious  to  introduce  the 
injected  fluid  a  short  distance  in  that 
canal.  Nothing  can  be  more  unfounded 
than  this  opinion,  and  nothing  more  in- 
jurious than  the  practice  to  which  it  gives 
rise.  The  i  nflammation  which  gonorrhoea 
produces  in  the  urethra  is  by  no  means 
confined  to  the  third  of  the  canal  near  its 
orifice,  but  even  in  recent  cases  it  extends 
much  farther,  and  it  cannot  therefore  be 
'efficiently  treated  by  injections,  which  do 
not  come  into  contact  with  the  whole  ex- 
tent of  inflamed  surface.  Unless  you 
yourselves  teach  your  patients  how  |pi». 
ject,  not  one  in  ten  of  them  will  4^  It  pro- 
perly. Of  this,  an  extffpttof  experience 
has  convinced  me.  Over  «nd  over  again 
have  I  been  told  Ihit  4liere  was  no  use  in 
trying  injection  In  a  particular  case,  as 
they  had  famp  already  tried  in  vain ;  and 
on  arriwitrfy  inquiring  into  the  patient's 
modeW  injecting,  the  result  has  neen  the 
dineevery  that  he  was  quite  ignorant  of 
Ae  proper  method.  The  pewter  syringe 
or  squirt  used  must  be  in  proper  order,  so 
as  to  work  easily  with  the  pressure  of  one 
finger;  otherwise  when  the  end  is  in  the 
uretlira,  and  the  patient  tries  to  inject  the 
fluid  contained  in  the  syringe,  the  point  is 
very  apt  to  be  hitched  against  the  urethra, 
in  consequence  of  the  force  thus  suddenly 
applied.  The  point  of  the  syringe  must 
be  carefully  introduced  at  least  half  an 
inch  within  the  lips  of  the  urethra,  and 
the  forefinger  and  thumb  of  the  left  hand 
must  then  be  so  applied  as  to  press  the 
lips  of  the  urethra  gently  on  the  syringe, 
80  as  effectually  to  prevent  the  neflux  and 
and  consequent  escape  through  the  orifice 
of  the  injected  fluid.  When  the  fluid  is 
thrown  in,  the  patient  will  feel  it  in  the 
nrothra,  which  it  will  gently  distend  as 
far  down  as  the  membranous  portion,  if  a 
sufficient  quantity  be  injected.  Some 
persons  have  an  idle  fear  about  the 
ill  consequences  which  would  arise  were 
any  of  the  injection  to  arrive  at  the  blad- 
der.    An  ordinary  pewter  syringe  does  not 


contain  more  than  a  drachm  and'  a  haff, 
which  is  about  the  quantity  required  for 
one  injection.  When  the  fluid  has  been 
injected,  the  point  of  the  syringe  is  to  be 
withdrawn,  and  the  lips  of  the  urethra  kept 
closed  with  the  finger  and  thumb,  for  at 
least  two  minutes,  when,  the  pressure  bein|f 
removed,  the  injected  fluid  will  be  thrown 
out  from  the  urethra  with  considerable 
force,  in  consequence  of  the  elasticity  of 
that  canal.  These  directions,  gentlemen  p 
are  by  no  means  unnecessary;  indeed,  1 
never  treat  a  patient  without  seeinff«that 
he  knows  how  to  inject,  for  I  find  that 
many  say  they  know  the  right  method, 
who  are  quite  ignorant  of  it,  and  who  con- 
sequently do  themselves  more  harm  than 
good  by  making  the  attempt 

It  is  not  my  object  to  enter  at  present 
into  the  especial  therapeutics  of  gonor- 
rhoea, and  consequently  it  wonld  be 
foreign  to  my  plan  to  speak  of  the  various 
substances  which  may  be  used  in  injections; 
for  an  account  of  these  I  must  refer  to 
authore  who  have  written  at  laife  onito 
subject.  As  a  general  rule,  jreA<«|^  'to 
commence  with  weak  flitftfens  of  the 
astringents  yea  ftt^^  which  solutions 
majr  Im  jMflitfee  or  six  times  a  day,  and 
iil^  ht  4toily  increased  in  strength.  An 
iaftc^an  tkould  teldom  be  tued  to  ttrong  as  to 
caiue  at  the  time  any  thing  like  severe  pain  ef 
the  urethra,  lu  this  respect  we  must  not 
closely  imitate  the  example  of  eye^watere, 
such  as  that  used  by  the  Egyptian  hakim, 
I  have,  indeed,  often  known  very  strong 
injections  used  at  the  firat  trial,  and  which, 
though  they  produced  great  pain  for 
many  minutes  after  thdr  introduction, 
yet  were  very  eflTectual  in  rapidly  curing 
the  disease,  and  that  vrithout  any  bad 
consequences.  (This  is  more  especially 
the  case  with  nitrate  of  silver,  which,  al- 
thongh  a  powerful  remedy,  I  have  found 
unmanagoetble,  and  thererore  not  to  be  re- 
commended.) Still,  however,  by  far  the 
safer  and  most  prudent  practice  is  to  com- 
mence with  astringent  injections,  so  weak 
that,  when  used,  uey  may  prodoee  merely 
a  sense  of  titilliUion,  or  of  yery  inconsider- 
able smarting.  It  is  often  difficult  at  firet 
to  hit  off,  if  J  may  use  the  expression,  the 
precise  strength  required ;  and  therefore  I 
always  give  my  patients  particular  instruc- 
tions, and  desire  them,  if  the  injection  is 
at  all  too  irritating,  to  dilute  it  with  wa- 
ter to  the  desired  degree  of  streogtb*  "^^ 
sensibility  of  the  urethra  diminishes  veiy 
rapidly  when  an  injection  of  proper 
strength  is  applied  to  the  inflamed  sur- 
face, so  that  the  solution  may  be  daily 
rendered  more  astringent  I  have  told 
you  that  astringent  injections  are  suited 
to  every  caiie  of  gonorrhoea  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  disease,  and  that,  when 
properly  used  during  the  first,  second,  or 
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third  da>>  the?  almost  alwajs  cut  it  short. 
It  is  not  BO  when  the  disease  has  attained 
its  acmif  and  the  inflammation  is  at  its 
height,  accompanied  by  profuse  dischai^e, 
chordee,  &c.  &c.  Even  then,  howefer, 
injections  properlj  managed  will  tend  to 
assist  the  load  antiphlogistic  measures; 
but  in  such  cases  we  must  al  wa  js  commence 
by  using  mere  mucilaginous  warm  water, 
and  must  add  the  astringents  at  first  very 
sparingly,  and  must  increase  their  pro- 
portions very  cautiously.  I  omitted  ta 
observe,  that  always,  before  using  an  uyection, 
the  patient  ought  to  clear  the  urethra  by  voiding 
a  tittle  urine.  Such  directions,  eentlemen, 
may  appear  tp  many  prolix  and  unneces- 
sarily  minute ;  but  not  knowing  any  au-. 
thor  who  has  condescended  to  give  accu- 
rate accounts  respecting  these  matters,  I 
have  thought  it  my  duty  to  lay  them  before 
you,  beine  convinced  of  their  utility. 

Before  1  conclude,  it  is  right  to  put  you 
on  your  guard  about  the  mischief  which 
majT  ensue  if  yon  attempt  to  prescribe 
astringent  injections  during  the  secondary 
or  inflammatory  stage  of  gonorrhosa, 
without  previously  having  ordered  such 
general  and  local  antiphlogistic  treatment 
as  IS  required  to  diminish  the  existing 
inflammation;  nor  will  even  this  be  sun 
ficient  to  ensure  success,  unless  you  take 
care  that  your  patient  remains  quietly  at 
home  for  a  few  days,  and  observes  a  spare 
▼cffetable  diet  A  person  who  will  not 
foOow  your  directions  in  these  matters, 
cannot  use  astringent  injections  during 
tkis  stage  of  the  disease  with  benefit  or 
even  imnunity.  In  the  first  stage,  and  in 
the  third,  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to 
enjoin  rest  and  abstinence ;  it  is,  indeed, 
better  and  more  prudent  that  the  patient 
•hould  remain  in  his  room,  and  should  ob- 
serve low  diet  for  a  day  or  two ;  but  in 
some  cases  this  is  impracticable,  and  then 
he  must,  as  far  as  possible,  avoid  stimu- 
lant food  and  much  walking  exercise. 


ON     SCURVY. 

EXTRACT  FROM  THR 

REPORT  OF  DR.  MURRAY, 

Principal  Medical  OiBeer  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope. 

CCoatlnBed  from  poge  396.] 

Memorandum   respecting   Scurvy,    hy 
Surgeon  Laing,  Officer  of  Health. 

CRpeTowD,  1887.. 
Anong  those  which  touched  here  last 
year    the  vessel  in  which  scurvy  pre- 
vailed most  wa«  the   "  Coromandej," 


South  Australian  trader,  with  emi^ 
grante,  a  very  fine  ship  of  662  tons, 
extremely  roomy,  and  of  j^reat  heigrht 
between  decks.  She  left  the  Downs  on 
the  9th  September,  1836,  bound  to  the 
new  settlement  of  South  Australia,  and 
arrived  here  on  the  18th  November, 
having*  had  an  average  passag-e  of  70 
days.  She  had  the  proper  complement 
of  seamen,  six  cabin  passengers,  and 
150  men,  women,  and  children  in  the 
steerage;  the  "between  decks,"  how. 
ever,  instead  of  being  kept  free  and 
clear,  was  regularly  boxed  oflT,  with  a 
view  to  the  greater  comfort  (J)  and  pri- 
vacy of  the  married  people,  •wbicli 
doubtless  prevented  its  proper  ventila- 
tion,  and  it  was  by  no  meane  kept  clean. 
On  the  24th  October,  having  been 
only  forty-five  days  at  sea,  scurvy  was 
discovered  to  have  broken  out  among 
the  steerage  passengers,  and  upon  a 
strict  examination  at  the  time,  twenty- 
eight  cases,  of  different  degrees  of  seve^ 
*^^y»  .^ere  detected,  which  number  gra. 
dually  increased,  and  in  the  course  of 
twenty-five  days  more,  on  the  arrival  of 
the  vessel  here,  it  had  amounted  to 
nearly  eighty. 

The  femaiea  were  the  principal  suf- 
ferers from  it,  and  several  of  the  chil- 
dren were  labouring  under  tahesy  of 
whom  three  died ;  but  this  is  not  an 
unusual  cireumstance  in  ships  bring- 
ing out  settlers,  in  consequence  of  £e 
change  to  salt  provisions,  and  the  con- 
fined air,  with  crowding  in  a  ship, 
which  must  always  have  a  baneful  in- 
fluence  upon  lactation.  Neither  the 
crew  nor  the  cabin  passengers  were  at 
all  affected*  The  principal  symptoms 
were  spongy  rums,  pains  and  stiffness 
of  the  limbs,  loss  ov  appetite,  emacia- 
tion, with  swelling,  hardness,  and  disco- 
loration of  the  extremities— this  latter, 
however,  to  no  great  extent 

It  appeared  that  both  the  lime  juice, 
and  suet  that  had  been  provided,  were 
of  very  bad  quality,  and  that  no  proper 
stoves  for  ventilation  had  been  sup- 
plied. To  these  causes  the  surgeon 
of  the  ship  attributed  the  origin  of 
the  disease;  but  1  think  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  ^x  upon  any  single  cir- 
cumstance as  the  immediate  exciting 
cause.  I  do  not  recollect  an  instance 
of  the  prevalence  of  scurvy  in  any  other 
emigrant  vessel.  The  "  Australia," 
which  arrived  here  on  28tb  February,. 
1837,  bound  to  the  same  settlement,  of 
only  155  tODB  burthen,  and  which  had  a 
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greater  proportion  of  settlers  on  board, 
tor  her  size — viz.  twelve  cabiu  passen- 
gfers,  and  forty-four  men,  women,  and 
children,  in  (ne  steerage — had  not  a 
sinci^le  case  of  scurvy,  as  far  as  I  am 
aware.  She  left  Portsmouth  on  the  22d 
December,  1836,  and  must  have  been 
exposed  to  more  boisterous  and  wet 
weather.  She  had  likewise  a  passage 
of  seventy  days. 

It  may  be  essential  to  mention  that 
most  of  the  steerage  passengers  of  the 
**  Coromandel"  were  tradesmen  brought 
up  in  London,  with  several  Germans, 
but  few  of  the  latter  became  scorbutic ; 
and  there  can  be  little  doubt,  1  think, 
^at  their  former  habits,  when  they 
came  to  be  deprived  of  their  accustomed 
comforts  on  board,  contributed  much  to 
the  formation,  extension,  and  continu- 
ance of  the  disease. 

During  the  year  1836,  scurvy  was 
much  more  prevalent  amongst  the 
whaling  vessels  than  it  had  been  for 
many  previous  years ;  which  ma^  pro- 
bably De  accounted  for  from  their  not 
having  gone  as  usual  to  the  westward 
to  fish,  but  to^the  eastward;  and  hav- 
ing got  into  ^ery  high  southern  latitudes, 
where  they  encountered  extremely  wet 
and  stormy  weather:  still,  however,  a 
difficulty  exists  to  account  for  the 
greater  prevalence  of  the  disease  in 
some  vessels  than  in  others.  The 
American  vessel  the  "  Hibemia,"  a 
**  temperance  ship*'  though  only  out 
8  months  and  a  half,  came  into  this  port 
with  the  crew  so  disabled  from  it  that 
they  were  unable  to  furl  their  sails, 
and  obliged  to  get  assistance  from  the 
other  vessels  in  the  bay :  none  of  the 
crew,  however,  died  from  the  disease. 

In  another  vessel,  ("  the  Zephyr,") 
out  three  years,  all  on  board  were  in 
good  healtn  :  but  this  vessel  had  touched 
at  various  places  for  refreshments  during 
her  voyage. 

The  prevalence  of  the  disease  on 
board  tte  "  Hibemia,"  may  be  ac- 
counted for,  1  think,  from  their  having 
been  far  to  the  southward,  near  the 
islands  of  St.  Paul  and  Amsterdam; 
and  though  she  was  out  only  8  months 
and  a  half,  yet  the  crew  must  have 
worked  very  hard ;  and  in  addition  to 
the  cold  they  must  have  been  constantly 
wet.  She  bad  a  full  cargo  (2400  bar- 
rels of  oil),  and  the  labour  must  have 
been  incessant  and  the  fatigue  very 
great,  to  have  procured  so  much  in  that 
short  period.    The  American  captains 


fancy  that  there  is  something  in  the 
water  of  the  southern  latitudes  that  pre- 
disposes more  to  scurvy  than  that  of 
other  climates;  it  is  an  opinion  they 
have  formed,  and  of  which  they  appear 
convinced ;  but  why,  I  could  get  no 
rational  theory.  I  must  add  that  the 
"  Hibemia"  had  a  Yery  great  portion  of 
her  flour  damaged  by  salt  water,  the 
vessel  having  shipped  some  heavy  seas 
before  it  was  properly  stowed. 

The  whaling  vessels  that  put  into  this 
bay  between  November  1836  and  Fe- 
bruary 1837,  amounted  to  twenty-seven ; 
all  Americans,  with  the  exception  of 
two  English  and  two  French ;  and  the 
period  they  had  been  out  varied  from 
eight  to  twenty  months  and  upwards  ; 
and  all  of  them  were  more  or  less 
affected  with  scurvy.  The  American 
captains  further  accounted  for  the  oc- 
currence and  prevalence  of  the  disease 
among  many  of  their  crews,  from  their 
being  composed  of  raw  land  youths, 
many  of  them  taken  from  the  plough, 
and  others  who  never  had  been  at  sea 
before.  Their  ships  appear  to  be  gene- 
rally well  provided  with  spruce,  treacle, 
lime-juice,  and  other  antidotes  to  scurvy  ; 
perhaps  the  best  of  these  is  their  general 
success  in  whaling,  notwithstanding  that 
this  does  not  hold  good  in  regard  to  the 
Hibernia ;  for  I  have  seen  more  than 
one  instance  where  mental  despondency 
contributed  much  to  induce  the  disease. 
I  may  mention  that  a  great  many  (in- 
deed  most)  of  the  Americans  were  '*  tem- 
perance ships;''  but  I  do  not  think, 
generally  speaking,  that  these  were 
more  affected  than  others,  although  I 
am  of  opinion  that  in  cold  wet  weather, 
when  men  are  hard  worked,  an  allow- 
ance of  wine  or  spirits  is  often  bene- 
flcial,  and  even  necessary  for  the  pre- 
servation of  health. 

I  am  not  aware  w%at  number  of  cases 
were  sent  to  Somerset  Hospital,  but  I 
believe  a  very  small  proportion,  and 
chiefly  Frenchmen,  and  I  am  unable  to 
speak  of  the  treatment  Uiere  followed ; 
but  the  convalescence  of  the  patients, 
both  in  the  Coromandel  and  whaling 
vessels,  was  very  rapid  aAer  their  arri- 
val here,  though  few  of  the  passengers 
of  the  former  were  allowed  to  land.  In 
the  Hibernia,  where  the  appearance  of 
the  disease  was  frightful  in  the  extreme, 
I  ordered  the  diluted  muriatic  acid,  ad 
libitum,  and  the  effect  was  astonishingly 
beneficial.  I  invariably  recommended^ 
that  the  men  should  have  a/re^  ranpe' 
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oil  shore,  anil  althoug^h  tbe  arerage  stay 
of  the  ships  did  not  exceed  ten  or  twelve 
dajs,  all  the  hands  were  nearly  fit  for 
duty  before  their  departure. 

In  the  scorbutic  patients  of  the 
Htbemia,  the  gums  were  so  much 
swollen  and  spongv  that  the  teeth  were 
scarcely  visible ;  there  was  great  diffi- 
culty of  breathing,  the  extremities  were 
thickened  and  bard,  pulse  small  and 
rapid,  and  the  prostration  of  strength 
such  that  the  poor  fellows  could  not 
crawl  up  the  hatchway  ;  and  yet  I  saw 
tbos«  men  walking  about  the  streets  in 
a  few  days  afterwards, 

Tbe  crews  of  the  American  vessels 
average  abouttwenty-five  or  thirty  men, 
and  their  tonnage  is  from  280  to  350 ; 
diey  carry  no  surs^eons;  but  all  the 
French  and  Engli^  vessels  have  sur- 
geons. I  cannot  speak  positively  to  the 
means  of  treatment  used  previous  to 
their  arrival  here ;  but  I  believe  it  con- 
sisted of  supplies  from  the  cabin  table. 

Memorandum  <m  Scurvy,  by  Suryeoii 

Bailey  y  R.  N.  Superintendent  of  the 

Somerset  {Civil)  hospital. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope,  March  IS87. 

In  the  months  of  January  and  Febru- 
ary last,  22  patients  affected  with 
scurvy  were  admitted  into  the  Colonial 
Hospital  here,  from  English,  French, 
and  American  whaling  vessels — a  cir- 
cumstance which  I  do  not  remember  to 
have  occurred  at  any  former  period 
while  I  have  had  charge  of  it,  which 
has  been  for  upwards  of  eleven  years. 

In  the  present  day,  this  disease  is 
rarely  met  with  in  ships ;  but  about  the 
end  of  the  last  and  the  beginning  of 
this  year,  it  has  prevailed  in  several 
whaling  vessels,  and  in  two  with  con« 
yicts  and  settlers,  which  touched  at  the 
€ape  on  their  way  from  England  to 
New  Holland. 

Whether  in  these  vessels  it  originated 
from  any  neglect  or  defect  in  their 
domestic  economy,  or  from  atmospheric 
influence,  or  from  any  other  cause  or 
causes,  is  a  question  I  am  unable  to 
solve  satisfactorily ;  but  I  have  to  state 
that  apparently  only  a  few  of  the 
whalers  in  these  seas  have  suffered, 
although  a  great  many  have  been  fish- 
ing in  the  same  places  together,  and 
that  some  of  those  affected  had  not  been 
BO  long  out  from  port  as  others  on  board 
of  which  the  disease  has  not  shewn  it- 
self. Only  one  vessel  with  convicts, 
the    Earl    Grey,     which    arrived    in 
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Simon's  Bay  afler  being  seventy-one 
days  out  from  England,  and  one  with 
settlers,  tbe  Coromandel,  seventy 
days  from  England,  have  had  the  dis- 
ease, out  of  many  others  of  these  classes 
of  vessels  that  touched  here ;  and  it  has 
not  appeared  in  any  of  the  common 
trading  vessels,  so  that  I  think  it  cannot 
be  ascribed  to  atmospheric  influence. 

I  had  not  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
the  cases,  or  personally  investigating 
into  the  cause  of  the  aisease  on  boaixi 
the  convict  and  settlers'  ships ;  but  the 
men  from  the  whaling  vessels  attributed 
their  complaints  to  exposure  to  cold  and 
wet,  without  a  sufficient  allowance  of 
wine  or  spirits  when  they  were  obliged 
to  work  very  hard  under  such  exposure. 

Several  of  the  older  hands  said  they 
had  been  much  longer  out  at  sea  in 
other  whalers  without  becoming  ill, 
but  then  they  had  a  more  liberal  allow- 
ance of  wine  and  grog  (some  said  they 
had  also  more  peas  and  beans,  and  now 
and  then  molasses);  and  it  is  to  this 
they  chiefly  attributed  their  exemption 
on  former  occasions. 

I  saw  the  disease  many  years  ago,  in 
the  time  of  the  French  war,  in  some  of 
the  prizes  which  we  took  ;  and  I  then 
considered  it  to  be  owing  to  the  vessels 
being  badly  found  and  regulated,  or 
badly  seasoned.  I  think  it  is  very  likely 
to  occur  in  damp  and  badly  seasoned 
ships,  whether  in  cold  or  hot  climates. 

The  crews  in  the  prizes  we  took  con- 
sisted chiefly  of  men  who  had  not  been 
much  accustomed  to  a  sea  life,  and  were 
rather  in  depressed  spirits,  as  if  out  of 
their  element,  which  is  a  great  predis- 
posing cause  of  scurvy  as  well  as  of 
other  diseases  ;  and  it  is  on  this  account 
that  convict  and  emigrant  ships  require 
to  be  particularly  well  regulated. 

J  believe  that  if  vessels  becoming 
afi*ected  with  the  scurvy  be  kept  out  at 
sea,  and  cannut  come  into  port  to  pro- 
cure fresh  meat,  fruits,  and  vegetables, 
and  obtain  a  cheering  change  for  the 
sick,  the  patients  will  die  in  great 
numbers,  whatever  treatment  they  may 
be  put  under  (t.  e,  whether  tonic,  saline, 
astringent,  or  antiphlogistic^ ;  but  that 
if  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  can  be 
procured  in  abundance,  and  if  at  tbe 
same  time  tbe  vessels  be  clean,  dry, 
and  comfortable,  not  over-crowded,  and 
well  regulated,  and  the  men  be  kept 
from  desponding,  scarcely  any  other 
remedies  will  be  required. 

I  do  not,  however,  by  any   meapa 
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consider  it  indifferent  whether  the  ac- 
compan^iii)^  mode  of  treatment  adopted 
be  tonic,  stimulant,  astrinf|rent,  saline,  or 
antiphlogistic. 

It  is  certain] J  a  curious  coincidence 
that  the  troops  stationed  on  the  frontier 
of  this  oolonj,  or  more  properly  speak- 
inff  those  in  the  Caffer  province  of 
Adelaide,  should  ha?e  had  scurvy  pre- 
valent among'  them  at  the  same  time  it 
occurred  in  the  vessels  above-men- 
tioned ;  when,  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  this 
complaint  was  never  known  to  have 
prevailed  at  any  former  period  in  that 

Siiarter,  either  among  the  troops,  set- 
crs,  or  natives. 

When  the  scorbutic  cases  were  ad- 
mitted into  the  Somerset  Hospital,  Dr. 
Murray,  who  had  been  for  some  time  pre- 
viously stud  ving  the  nature,  causes,  and 
treatment  of  the  disease,  in  consequence 
of  its  having  affected  the  military  on 
shore,  came  frequently  to  visit  my  sea- 
faring patients,  and  took  a  great  in- 
terest  in  them. 

It  appeared  clearly,  from  comparing 
the  symptoms,  that  the  disease  was  pre- 
cisely the  same  in  both  situations ;  and 
that  sea  and  land  scurvy  are  therefore 
identical.  It  appeared  no  less  evident 
that  scurvy,  ana  what  is  called  purpura 
heemorrhagica,  are  identical,  and  that 
purpura  simplex  is  only  a  milder  de^ee 
of  tne  same  disease.  Our  comparison 
of  the  details  of  the  cases  has  dispelled 
the  doubts  which  before  existed  in  our 
minds,  and  which  still  seems  to  perplex 
the  profession  in  regard  to  these  points. 

At  Dr,  Murray's  request,  a  compara- 
tive trial  of  different  and  opposite 
modes  of  treatment  was  carefully  insti. 
tuted  in  my  scorbutic  cases,  the  day 
after  their  admission.    According  to  old 

Sractice,  I  had  put  them  all  upon  full 
iet,  with  extra  fruit,  vegetables,  and 
beer,  the  first  day,  and  had  ordered 
them  decoction  of  bark  with  acid  ;  but 
on  the  second  day,  an  equal  number  of 
them  in  different  stages,  and  as  nearly 
similar  as  possible  with  respect  to  symp- 
toms, were  placed  on  three  difllerent 
metbodsof  treatment— viz.  tonic,  anti- 
phlogistic, and  saline. 

In  one  set,  the  tonic  plan,  as  first 
began,  was  continued.  In  a  second  set, 
a  plan  by  venesection  (if  the  case  was 
considered  to  indicate  and  admit  it^,  an- 
timonials,  purgatives  (chiefly  calomel 
and  salts),  refrigerants,  diluents,  and 
tepid  pediluvia,  was  adopted,  along  with 
very  spare  diet  (no  wine,  meat,  or  beer, 


but  a  little  soup,  with  only  half  a  ponnd 
of  bread ;  but  toe  same  allowance  offniU 
and  Vegetables  as  in  set  one.)  And,  in 
a  third  set,  the  treatment  was  to  give  a 
purgative  dose  (3j.)  of  Epsom  salts  in 

3uassia  infusion  every  morning,  with 
iet  similar  to  that  in  the  secondset 

The  first  set  had  astringfent  gargles 
foi^  the  mouth,  and  stimulant  embroca- 
tions, with  flannel  rollers  to  the  extre- 
mities. The  second  and  third  sets  bad 
the  most  simple  garbles,  and  used  ap- 
plications of  warm  vmejj'ar  with  flannel 
rollers  to  their  swelled,  rigid,  and  disco- 
loured extremities. 

Three  of  the  second  set  were  bled  to 
Jxvj.,  3*y->  *"^  V^^y  9  ^"  'w?  ^^  bleed- 
ing was  repeated  a  second  time  to  ^vij. 
and  ^iv. ;  and  in  one  it  was  had  recoBTse 
to  a  third  time  to  ^iy.,  before  iIm  paipa 
of  the  limbs,  oppression  attbeprecordia, 
and  difficulty  of  breathing,  were  sub- 
dued ;  but  the  relief  and  advantage  de- 
rived from  it  each  time  was  marked 
and  decided. 

^  As  they  all  had  good  ajppetites  at  the 
time  of  admission,  the  nrst  set  were 
highly  delighted  with  their  good  allow- 
ance of  food ;  but  sets  second  and  third 
were  extremely  disappointed,  and  grum- 
bled sadly  at  the  scanty  pittance  of 
victuals  allotted  to  them,  especially  ais 
they  thought  they  required  plenty  to 
eat,  from  being  so  weakly,  and  saw 
their  comrades,  as  they  considered^ 
better  treated. 

To  my  astonishment,  I  must  say,  I 
found  that  sets  second  and  third  amended 
in  a  wonderfully  rapid  manner,  com- 
pared with  set  one,  so  much  so,  that  in 
two  or  three  days  the  worst  of  them 
were  able  to  ^et  out  of  bed  and  walk 
about;  and,  in  ten  days,  nearly  all  of 
them  were  well ;  while  of  lot  one,  only 
two  of  the  slightest  cases  were  con- 
valescent; one  continued  stationary, 
and  two  of  them,  in  fact,  were  so  much 
worse,  that  I  was  convinced  of  the  ex- 
pediency of  changing  the  treatment, 
and  adopting  antiphlogistic  measures 
for  their  relief,  which  proved  most  effi- 
cacious and  satisfactory,  as  their  reco- 
very from  that  time  was  progressive  and 
steady. 

Of'^set^No.  1,  it  was  found  that  the 
cases  which  were  most  severe,  of  longest 
standing,  and  most  debilitated,  were 
those  that  did  the  worst  under  the  tonic 
and  stimulating  mode  of  treatment 
adopted  towards  them.  I^ev  soon 
lost  their   appetites,  became   feverish. 
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tktnUt  «nd  mtlcM  at  uigbt^  their 
breatbiofr  became  very  much  oppressed 
(a  distressing'  sjrmptom  in  all  chronic 
cases) ;  the  gums  continued  fungoid,  and 
easi]jr  made  to  bleed ;  the  oedema^  con- 
traction, and  discoioratton  of  the  legs, 
did  not  decrease^  the  pulse  became  more 
rapid,  the  tongue  foul,  their  head  ached, 
their  skin  became  hot  and  drv,  and  they 
continued  disinclined,  as  well  as  unable, 
to  get  out  of  bed. 

The  slighter  cases  were  the  only  ones 
of  this  set  that  recovered,  t»  rtality  in 
spite  of  the  improper  treatment. 

I  consider  tne  saline  treatment  em- 
ployed in  set  3d  to  differ  but  little  from 
that  in  set  2d.  It  happened  that  we 
had  to  bleed  one  of  this  set,  but  only  to 
a  small  extent  {i^ve  or  six  ounces),  for 
the  relief  of  the  oppression  at  the  chest. 
I  think,  however,  tnat  the  cases  in  this 
set  were  not  quite  so  severe  as  those  in 
1st  and  2d. 

I  published  a  letter  in  one  of  the 
Cape  Town  newspapers  at  the  time, 
giving  a  brief  account  of  the  above- 
mentioned  comparative  practice  which 
was  instituted,  feeling  assured  that  it 
will  afford  an  instructive  hint  to  my 
professional  brethren,  under  whatever 
circumstances  scurvy  may  come  under 
their  treatment  $  and  I  feel  anxious  to 
learn  the  result  of  the  experience  of  the 
military  medical  officers  on  the  frontier, 
whose  practice  has  been  upon  a  more 
extensive  scale. 

Dr.  Mu  bray's  Concluding  Re- 
MARKS.-^It  may  appear  to  some  that 
I  have  over-extended  this  paper  by 
repetitions  and  superfluous  details,  but 
I  ittust  observe,  that  what  may  seem 
trivial  and  uninteresting  to  practitioners 
in  dvil  life,  is  oAen  of  in  unite  impor- 
tance to  medical  officer?. 

In  requesting  the  foregoing  reports 
from  their  respective  authors,  mj  ooject 
was  to  obtain  as  full  an  elucidation  as 
possible  of  the  source  or  causes,  symp- 
toms, nature,  means  of  prevention,  and 
cure  of  the  disease  which  prevailed 
among  our  troops  on  the  eastern  fron- 
tier. The  investigation  has  developed 
some  discrepancy  of  testimony  and  opi- 
oion  among  them  upon  certain  points, 
but  I  trust  it  will  nave  thrown  light 
upon  the  subject 

I  would  wish  to  impress  upon  the 
minds  of  military  and  naval  medical 
Mcen,  that  to  be  able  to  discriminate 
the  first  indications  or  premonitory 
symptoms  of  scorbutic  diathesis,  to  un- 


derstand its  patholog^p*,  discover  its 
causes,  comprehend  their  mode  of  ope* 
ration,  and  form  just  views  as  to  its  pre- 
vention and  cure  in  various  situations, 
involves  a  study  of  paramount  import- 
ance to  their  respective  services. 

Those  who  have  witnessed  the  effects 
of  scurvy  jcnow  it  to  be  one  of  the  most 
insidious  and  disabling  diseases  that 
can  attack  an  army  or  fleet ;  and  the  ne- 
cessity^ of  medical  officers  being  well 
acquainted  with,  and  on  their  guard  to 
prevent  it,  is  the  more  indispensable  as 
It  generally  occurs  under  circumstaaces 
when  the  best  means  of  cure  (vegeta- 
bles and  fruits)  are  unattainable,  in 
which  case  the  best  directed  efforts  of 
medical  skill  but  too  often  prove  unsuc- 
cessful. 

The  circumstances  attending  the  oc- 
currence of  scurvy  at  the  Cape  at  this 
time,  reminds  me  of  what  happened 
when  a  disease  of  a  similar  nature 
broke  out  in  the  Milbank  Peniteutiarj 
in  1823,  and  the  most  eminent  physi- 
cians in  London  were  consulted  respect- 
ing it,  upon  which  occasion  considerable 
ambiguity  and  contradiction  of  opiaioa 
was  iou^d  to  exist  among  them  in  re- 
gard to  its  causes  and  nature ;  and  in- 
deed a  gneat  diversity  of  opinion  still 
prevails  in  the  profession  upon  these 
points.  A  zealous  practitioner,  however, 
will  not  adopt  the  opinion  of  any  one 
without  scrupulous  examination,  bu^ 
will  endeavour,  by  study  and  reflection, 
to  obtain  a  comprehensive  knowledge  of 
every  disease  under  his  charge,  in  order 
to  be  able  to  form  rational  indications  of 
treatment-  "Every  man,"  says  Gib^ 
bon,  *'who  rises  above  the  common 
level,  has  received  two  educations ;  the 
first  from  his  teachers,  the  second  from 
himself;"  and  as  medicine  is  not  one  of 
the  exact  sciences,  no  one  really  anxioup 
for  its  improvement  ought  to  conceive  U 
a  degradation  to  retract  any  erroneous 
opinions  or  practice  he  may  have  for- 
merly advocated. 

I  have  already  confessed  my  former 
want  of  discrimination  of  scurvy,  and 
must  also  take  my  share  of  blame  vol 
the  want  of  success  which  attended  the 
treatment  of  the  cases  in  the  75th  Hos- 

fital,  at  Cape  Town.  Lately,  however, 
think  I  have  become  better  acquainted 
with  it ;  and  since  it  has  been  found  that 
the  antiphlogistic  mode  of  treatment  is 
most  conducive  to  its  cure,  our  former 
difficulties  regarding  it  have  in  a  great 
measure  vanished,  the  means  of  cure  are 
no  longer  so  conjectural  and  complex. 
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and  uo  cases  of  imperfect  recovery  have 
presented  themselves  to  those  who  have 
adopted  it. 

The  foregroing  reports  suflicieiitly 
point  out  the  absurdity  of  the  numerous 
divisions  which  some  authors  of  limited 
experience  or  undiscriminating  observa- 
tion have  made  of  this  disease.  The 
word  "scurvy,"  in  English, sufficiently 
distinguishes  it  in  all  its  modifications  ; 
and  in  technical  language,  the  term 
••  scorbutus"  (a  barbarous  Latin  word), 
has  been  so  long  in  use,  that  it  will 
probably  never  give  place  to  any  of 
Greek  extraction. 

The  appellation  of  "sea  or  true 
scurvy,*'  used  in  contradistinction  t6 
the  disease  which  occurs  on  land,  as  if 
the  latter  were  a  false  species  of  it,  has 
originated  in  error,  and  should  be  abo- 
lished ;  for  there  is  no  more  pathological 
difference  between  scurvy  at  sea  and 
scurvy  on  land,  than  there  is  between 
lues  venerea  at  Sea  arid  lues  venerea  on 
land*. 

The  Greek  terra  "  porphyra,"  syno- 
nymous w  ith  the  Latin  one,  "  purpura^' 
(signifying  purple  or  livid  disease),  is 
proposed  by  Dr.  Mason  Good  in  lieu  of 
scorbutus,  and  under  this  title  he  in- 
cludes every  description  of  petechial 
eruption  and  spontaneous  eccbymosis, 
not  dependent  on  fever  as  their  cause, 
considering  purpura  in  all  its  forms 
described  in  medical  or  surgical  miscel- 
lanies as  appertaining  to  scurvy,  even 
ivhen  not  attended  with  sponginess  of 
the  gums,  which  has  been  deemed  pa- 
thognomonic of  scorbutus  by  nosolo- 
gists ;  but  this  name  (porphyra)  is  ob- 
jectionable, as  the  disease  does  not  al- 
ways exhibit  purple  spots  or  eccbymosis. 

In  my  prefatory  remarks  I  touched 
on  the  subject  or  the  various  names 
which  have  been  given  to  different 
(evident)  modiBcations  of  scurvy  by 
different  writers;  and  I  would  here  fur- 
ther add,  that  I  am  of  opinion  that  a 
great  affinity  exists  between  this  disease 
and  the  affections  termed  Pellagra,  Ca^ 
chexia  A/ricana,  Beri-Beri,  Melana, 
UcBmaluriat  b  amatemesU^  Putrid  Dy- 
sentery,  and  perhaps  some  others  which 
have  got  specific  and  distinct  appella- 
tions. 

*  Bf  the  way,  I  consider  the  modern  dUUno- 
tlou  of  venereal  Into  syphilitic  and  non-syphl- 
Ktic,  to  be  no  less  errooeou*  and  absurd.  I  am 
often  amused  la  tracing  case«retQrned  "  Syphllla 
conKeciftiva**  to  primary  nymptoma  described  as 
**  Xllcera  penis  non-syphilitlca,"  and  v.  r.  The 
distinction  Is  generally  Imaginary,  and  often 
leada  to  error  both  in  satncc  apd  pncllcc. 
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BUSNS    AND    scalds;     TURNBULL    ON 
VERAT&IA. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gfizettt. 

Sir, 
Something  like  an  apology  may  be  due 
to  your  readers  for  my  again  addressing* 
you  on  the  subject  of  treating  fractures 
of  the  extremities  by  means  of  plaster  of 
Paris  casts;  but  when  experience  gives 
me  renewed  and  firmer  confidence  in  the 
excellency  of  the  plan,  I  feel  that  I 
should  ifl  discharge  my  duty  to  the 
community  if  I  wiuiheld  from  them  the 
results  of  cases  which  haVe,  in  the  course 
of  the  last  few  months,  fallen  in  my 
way. 

Although  the  employment  of  the 
plaster  cast  is  chiefly  applicable  to  frac- 
tures of  the  lower  extremities,  the  sub- 
joined case  will  shew  that  it  may  be 
adapted  in  the  upper,  especially  in  cases 
o{  fractured  olecranon. 

Sarah  Matthews,  eetat  73,^  fell  and 
fractured  the  olecranon  of  tbe  right  arm* 
which  had  remained  unreduced  at  the 
time  she  was  placed  under  my  care, 
for  three  weeks.  Apprehensive  that, 
from  the  long  continuance  of  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  fractured  ends  of  the  bone, 
union  would  not  take  place— particularly 
when  the  woman's  advanced  age  was 
taken  into  consideration,  and  being  sure 
that,  from  her  impatient  temner,  no 
ordinary  splint  or  bandage  would  secure 
her — I  determined  on  keepinff  ber  in 
bed,  placing  the  whole  arm,  from  the 
insertion  oT  the  deltoid  down  to  the 
wrist,  in  a  simple  wooden  trough,  and 
enveloping  it  in  plaster  of  Paris,  so  as 
to  preclude  all  possibility  of  motion. 
At  Uie  end  of  four  weeks,  I  released  the 
arm,  and  bad  the  satisfaction  of  finding 
that  union  had  taken  place.  The  old 
lady  rejoices  in  the  perfect  restoration  of 
the  use  of  the  limb. 

On  the  28ih  of  June  last,  Mr.  Read, 
a  respectable  farmer,  set.  71,  fell,  whilst 
in  the  act  of  reaching  to  unhang  a  collar 
from  the  wall  of  his  sUble,  whereby  be 
suffered  a  fracture  of  the  ri^ht  leg,  about 
four  inches  above  the  ankle-iomt,  I 
reduced  the  fracture,  and,  at  the  end  of 
a  week,  when  tbe  swelling  had  some- 
what subsided,  secured  tbe  limb  in  tbe 
plaster  cast.  The  case  went  on  satis- 
factorily, and  at  the  end  of  six  weeks  be 
was  released,  a  perfect  union  of  tbe 
bones  having  taken  place. 
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My  next  case  was  that  of  a  youfis* 
man,  John  Perham,  who  was  employed 
on  a  public  building'  in  this  town.  A 
scaffold,  upon  which  he  was  at  work, 
gave  way,  and  precipitated  him  to  the 
ground  from  a  neigh t  of  twenty  feet. 
fie  fell  upon  a  heap  of  stones;  other 
stones  which  were  on  the  scaffold  fell 
upon  him.  Upon  taking  him  up  it  was 
fonud  that  the  left  leg  was  fractured : 
the  tibia  protruded  through  the  integu* 
meuts  and  stocking,  insomuch  that,  in 
order  to  effect  a  reduction,  it  was  neces^ 
sarjr  to  remove  about  an  inch  and  a  half 
of  that  bone.  Both  it  and  the  fibula 
were  shattered  in  an  unusually  severe 
degree. 

I  determined  immediately  after  the 
reduction  to  place  the  limb  in  a  double- 
inclined  plane,  and  envelop  it  in  the 
Idaster,  leaving  the  upper  surface  of  the 
eg  uncovered  for  the  length  of  eight 
inches  and  three  in  breadth,  in  oraer 
that  the  wound  may  be  dressed,  lotions, 
8cc,  applied,  as  occasion  may  require. 

It  was  fortunate  that  I  had  so  deter- 
mined, because,  in  consequence  of  severe 
bruises  inflicted  on  the  body,  he  could 
rest  only  when  supported  by  a  bed-chair. 
At  the  end  of  ten  weeks  the  plaster  was 
removed.  A  perfect  union  ot  the  bones 
had  taken  place,  but  there  is  a  smdl 
wound,  through  which  exfoliations  of 
the  bone  will  most  probably  be  dis- 
cbarf(ed.  There  is  some  deformity  of 
the  limb,  which  was  inevitable  in  so 
severe  a  case ;  but,  on  the  whole,  the 
issue  has  been  very  favourable. 

The  cases  above  reported  have  been 
instmctive  to 'myself,  and  interested  me 
in  a  more  than  ordinary  manner.  The 
evidence  of  Mr.  Read  in  favour  of  the 
method  of  treating  fractures  I  am  advo- 
cating is  ^ery  strong,  and  such  as  it 
rarely  falls  to  the  lot  of  any  man  to 
meet  with,  as  he  had  now  suffered  a 
/raehtre  of  the  same  leg  three  several 
times.  The  first  accident  was  occasioned 
b^  his  leaping  a  ditch,  about  twenty- 
eight  years  since :  both  tibia  and  fibula 
were  fractured.  He  was  attended  by  a 
gentleman  in  his  neighbourhood,  who 
placed  him  on  his  back  with  the  limb 
JuUy  extended,  than  which  no  position 
can  be  more  irksome  or  painful.  Un- 
fortunately  for  him,  the  splints  were 
remoyed  too  early;  the  newly- formed 
bone  bent  by  the  weight  of  the  foot,  and 
a  permanent  curvature  of  the  tibia 
ensued,  which  deformed  and  rendered 
him  a  little  halt.    Four  months  after 


this  Read  fell  and  fractured  the  leg  a 
second  time  ;  was  attended  by  the  same 
gentleman,  and  treated  in  the  same  way. 
Mr.  Read  had  suffered  so  yery  severely 
in  consequence  of  the  position  in  which 
he  had  been  placed,  that  be  dreaded  the 
idea  of  being  again  placed  on  the  back, 
not  being  aware  of  the  difference  between 
the  more  straight  position  and  the 
double-inclined  plane  iu  which  I  put 
the  limb.  The  experience,  however,  of 
a  few  hours  convinced  him  of  the  supe- 
riority of  the  method  now  employed,  to 
which  he  yields  a  willing  testimony; 
for  it  may  be  truly  said  that,  altogether, 
he  had  not  had  twelve  hours  suffering 
after  the  limb  had  been  secured  in  the 
plaster. 

In  Perham's.  case,  which  is  the  first 
compound  fracture  I  have  so  treated,  I 
departed  from  my  former  route,  and  at 
once  encased  the  limb  iu  the  cast;  and 
this  I  think  the  better  plan,  where  you 
happen  to  be  called  in  before  any  con- 
siderable swelling  of  the  limb  has  come 
on,  because  much  of  the  tumefaction  and 
pain  is  occasioned  by  the  irritation  of 
the  soft  parts,  from  the  broken  ends  of 
the  bones ;  and  this  is  obviated  by  the 
steady  confinement  and  support  afforded 
by  the  plaster. 

In  both  these  cases,  the  greatest 
adyantage  has  been  derived  from  the 
employment  of  this  material,  both  from 
the  ease  experienced  by  ^  the  patients, 
and  also  from  the  abilitv  given  them  of 
altering  the  position  of  tne  bod  y,  and,  of 
their  being  snifled  from  one  sine  of  the 
bed  to  the  other,  which  is  practicable 
witboutatall  interfering  with  the  curative 
process  going  on  in  the  limb,  hereby 
rendered  fixed  and  immoveable.  Read 
was  moved  daily  from  side  to  side,  and 
thus  had  a  new  resting  place.  Perham 
merely  changed  his  position  from  a  lying 
to  a  sitting  posture,  and  vice  versa,  ad 
libitum, 

^  A  short  time  since  I  had  an  opportu- 
nity of  seeing  the  model  sent  by  Mr. 
Beaumont,  of  Berners'  Street,  to  the 
College  of  Surgeons.  That  gentleman's 
plan  differs  greatly  from  my  own,  as  he 
first  applies  an  eighteen- tailed  bandage 
round  tne  limb,  and  places  his  patient 
on  the  side,  with  the  limb  in  a  flexed 
position. 

These  differences  are,  in  my  opinion, 
very  material.  In  the  first  place,  one 
great  advantage  derived  from  tne  plaster 
cast  is  the  tot^  disuse  of  all  bandages, 
(which  can  hardly  be'  applied,  even  by 
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tbe  most  skilful  hand,  with  entire 
aniformitj  of  pressure ;  and  this  very 
irregularity  occasions  much  pain  to  the 
patient;  but  the  plaster  cast  supports 
the  limb  throughout  with  a  uniformity 
unequalled  by  any  other  means.  ,  In 
the  second  place,  I  am  inclined  to  the 
opinion,  that  a  patient  could  hardly  bear 
that  the  limb  should  rest  on  the  knee 
and  ankle  without  the  interposition  of 
some  soft  substance.  And,  again,  when 
a  patient  lies  on  the  side,  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  apply  evay)orating  lotions, 
which  can  be  very  efficiently  employed 
when  he  is  placed  on  the  back. 

Mr.  Beaumont's  contrivance  for  keep- 
ing the  limb  extended  whilst  the  plaster 
is  being  laid  on,  and  retaining  it  till  it  is 
properly  set,  is  ingenious. 

I  intend  shortly  to  send  a  model  of 
Perham's  case  to  the  College  of  Sura^eons, 
in  the  hope  that  tbe  attention  of  some 
gentleman  of  mechanical  genius  may  be 
called  to  it,  and  such  improvements 
made  in  the  simple  apparatus  I  have 
contrived  as  shall  bring  it  near  to  per- 
fection. It  has  been  objected,  that  there 
must  be  a  difficulty  in  removing  tbe 
hardened  plaster ;  but  such  is  not  the 
ease,  as  the  material  cracks  and  gi^es 
way  to  a  moderate  blow  from  a  light 
hammer  and  tumscrew  or  blunt  chisel, 
without  the  least  risk  of  injuring  the 
patient.— I  am,  sir. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

W.  SWKETINO. 
Bridpdrt,  Not.  12,  I88a 

BURNS  AND  SCALDS. 

I  have  much  pleasure  in  being  able  to 
confirm  Mr.  Greenbow's  report  of  the 
efficacy  of  his  method  of  treating  bums 
and  scalds,  as  I  have  been  in  tbe  habit 
of  employing  it  for  many  years. 

TURNBULL  ON  VERATRIA. 

In  the  last  work  published  by  Dr. 
Turnbull,  on  tbe  efficacy  of  veratria  in 
various  diseases,  and  amongst  them,  on 
those  affecting  the  eye,  the  case  of  Miss 
Palmer,  of  Weymouth,  is  reported  as 
having  been  cured  by  this  substance.  I 
am  concerned  to  announce  the  total 
failure  thereof  in  respect  to  this  lady^ 
who  is  so  blind  as  to  be  scarcely  able  to 
distinguish  light  from  darkness. 

W,  S. 


ANAtYSESANDNOnCESoFBOOiKI?. 


'*  L' Author  se  tne  4ftllonger  ce  qvele  lectcnr  m 
toe  It  abi^ger.**— D*Ai.KMBBET. 


Outlines  of  the  principal  Ditetuet  of 
Females.  Chiefly  for  the  Use  of  Stu- 
dents, By  Fleetwood  Churchill, 
M.D.,  &c.  Dublin,  1838.  8vo. 
pp.  4(12. 
This  book  does  credit  to  the  industry 
and  talents  of  Dr.  Churchill.  A  work 
of  so  much  research  cannot  be  perused 
without  profit  by  any  class  of  studcnU ; 
yet  we  think  it  will  be  read  with  more 
advantage  by  those  who  have  already  a 
considerable  knowledge  of  the  subject, 
than  by  the  mere  beginner.  The  latter 
would  prefer  a  sketch  of  this  branch  of 
medicine,  unclouded  by  controversial 
statements;  while  the  former  will  be 
glad  to  find  that,  under  every  point 
which  admits  of  a  doubt,  the  conflicting 
opinion  of  French,  German,  English, 
and  sometimes  of  Italian  writers,  are 
quoted,  or  referred  to.  Hence  Dr. 
ChurcbilPs  work  reminds  us  a  good 
deal  of  Cooper's  Surgical  Dictionary. 
The  following  passages  are  fair  samples 
of  our  author°s  manner : — 

He  observes,  that  the  uterine  may  be 
distinguished  from  vaginal  leucorrhoEA 
**  by  tne  circumstances  in  which  it  is 
observed,  as,  for  example,  ailer  abortion 
and  delivery ;  preliminary  to,  and  vica- 
rious of,  the  first  menstruation,  &c  &c., 
or  by  its  peculiarities  at  the  menstrual 
epochs,  and  its  greater  effect  upon  tbe 
constitution."    (P.  135.) 

Here  is  a  part  of  his  account  of  tbe 
treatment  of  uterine  leucorrhoea  :•--  ^ 

'*  There  is  no  more  striking  distinc- 
tion between  the  two  species  of  leucor- 
rhoea, than  is  to  be  found  in  the  eflfects 
of  astringent  injections.  In  vaginal 
leucorrhoea  they  are  extremely  success- 
ful, the  symptoms  are  ameliorated,  and 
the  discharge  arrested  without  any  un- 
pleasant consequences.  This  is  not  the 
case  in  uterine  leucorrhoea :  if  no  evil 
results  from  their  employment,  the  pa- 
tient derives  no  benefit,  but  continues  to 
labour  under  the  discharge  for  months 
together*.  In  other  cases,  I  have  known 

•'  *  The  BulMtaDCf  of  tliii  chaptor  wm  piibUnlicA 
in  th«  Edinburgh  Journal,  No.  ISl,  aiid  Blue* 
that  I  hare  received  eeveral  gratifying  comniunl- 
cations  flrom  professional  gentlemen  In  tlda  eoa»- 
try  and  in  England,  as  to  the  sitoeeas  of  thmjgm 
of  treatment  I  Tentured  to  recommend.  They 
hare  all  espedally  tastaactd  ito  eilcaey  fai  emm 
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tbem  to  cause  great  irritation,  with  me- 
Dorrba^ia  and  an  aggrafation  of  the 
local  distress. 

"  In  cases  of  the  acute  form  of  ute- 
rine leaoorrbeea,  it  will  generally  be 
ad?isable  to  commence  bj  cupping  the 
loins  or  applying  leeches  to  tne  vulva. 
After  this,  hip-haths  and  vaginal  injec- 
tions of  warm  water  (a  uterine  warm 
bath)  maj  be  employed  until  the  acvCe- 
neM  of  the  attack  has  subsided,  and  the 
patient  is  in  a  condition  favourable  to  the 
application  of  counter-irritation. 

**  At  this  stage  in  the  acutey  and  at 
4iny  period  in  the  chronic  form,  a  blister 
naj  be  applied  to  the  sacrum,  and  re- 
peated oiice  or  twice,  if  necessary.  Its 
effect,  in  most  instances,  is  an  immediate 
diminution  of  the  discharge,  and  a  mi- 
tigation of  the  local  aneasiness. 

'*  There  are  four  medicines  from 
which  I  have  seen  benefit  derived. 

"  1.  Balsam  of  copaiba,  given  in  in- 
creasing doses,  commencing  with  15 
drops  three  times  a  day ;  or,  if  the  sto- 
mach be  delicate,  it  may  be  made  up 
into  pills. 

"  2.  Preparations  of  iron,  and  espe- 
cially the  sulphate.  The  mode  in  which 
I  have  exhibited  it  is  in  combination 
with  blue  pill,  and  the  compound  rhu- 
bail>  pill.  It  improves  the  condition  of 
the  aigestive  s^^stem,  and  appears  to 
exert  a  decided  influence  over  the  leu- 
corrhiea. 

**d.  Decoction  of  logwood.  In  two 
or  three  cases  in  which  I  made  trial  of 
this  medicine,  it  seemed  to  be  very  use- 
'ful ;  the  discharge  diminished,  and  the 
patients  were  ultimately  cured. 

^'4.  Enrotofrye.  Thn  remedy  has 
been  highly  recommended  by  MM. 
Roche,  Dufrenois,  Bocquet,  Negri, 
Ryan,  &c,,  and,  in  some  very  obstinate 
cases  in  which  I  prescribed  it,  it  suc- 
ceeded after  the  failure  of  other  medip 
cines  *.  I  gave  it  in  doses  of  five 
grains  three  or  four  times  a  day. 

'*  These  are  the  remedies  which  I 
have  found  the  most  efficacious,  but 
their  eflTect  is  greatly  increased  by  the 
previous  application  of  the  blister. 

"  There  are  other  medicinal  sub- 
stances which  have  their  advocates ; 
powdered  colcbicum    root  was  recom- 


wbere  li^ectlons  had  failed.    I  can  truly  add, 
tiiat  my  own  confidence  in  It  keeps  pace  witli  my 
IpcrcMed  experience.'* 
'*•  See  LltAranc,  p.  srO-noieby  Bl.  Paulf.'* 


mended  in  a  recent  number  of  the 
American  Journal  of  Medical  Sciences, 
but  it  failed  in  my  hands. 

"  Iodine  has  been  highly  praised  for 
Its  effects  in  leocorrhoea.  MM.  Brera^ 
Gimelle,  and  Sablairolles,  are  said  to 
have  used  it  successfully  in  old  and  ob- 
■tinate  cases  *.  Gimelle  gives  an  ounce 
of  the  syrup  of  iodine,  evening  and 
morning,  in  some  appropriate  infusionf . 

*|  Nauche  speaks  well  of  aromatic  me- 
dicines. My  friend  Dr.  Hunt  informs 
me,  that  he  has  succeeded  in  curing 
leucorrhflca  by  capsicum  alone,  in  doses 
of  two  grains  three  times  a-day. 

"  In  some  cases  it  will  be  advisable  to 
prescribe  some  vegetable  tonic,  as  the 
sulphate  of  quinine,-  along  with  these 
special  remedies.*' 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  destructive 
operation  of  cutting  out  the  neck  of  the 
uterus  will  not  again  be  attempted  iu 
this  country.  Dr.  Churchill  says  he  is 
not  aware  that  the  attempt  has  been 
made ;  but  we  believe  that  it  has  been 
made  more  than  once. 

The  following  passage  may  aid  in 
preventing  a  repetition  of  these  trials  :•— 

*•  I.  EMsion  of  ike  neck  of  the 
vitfrtw.— This  is  an  operation  which  has 
been  performed  repeatedly  on  the  con- 
tinent, thooj^h  but  rarely  in  this  conn- 
try ;  and  opinions  as  to  its  propriety 
and  safety  nave  varied  very  much. 

**  Osiander  excised  the  cervix,  with 
more  or  less  of  the  body  of  the  womb, 
nine  times  with  success^,  the  subsequent 
haemorrhage  being  easily  restrained. 

'*  M.  Dupuytren§  performed  (he  ope- 
ration fifteen  or  twenty  times,  with 
success. 

•*  M.  Hervez  de  Chegoin  also  ope- 
rated successfully  in  one  case  related  by 
M.  Duparcque. 

'*  But  the  great  advocate  for  this  ope- 
ration (the  apostle  of  excision,  as  Dr. 
Balbimie  would  call  him)  is  M.  Lis- 
franc.  On  his  evidence,  professional 
men  were  almost  persuaded  that  it  was 
as  simple  and  safe  as  his  cases  were 
numerous.  It  has  been  shewn,  how- 
ever, by  M.  Paulj'll,  that  his  operations 

"  *  See  art.  lode,  by  M.  Solon,  In  Noa?.  Diet. 
d«M6d.  etChir. 

*'t  Sec  caaet  Sn  Joamal  Uaiv.  dm  Sciences 
MM.  torn.  2»,  p.  fl. 

**  t  For  a  sacclnct  account  of  Oaiander*a  viewa 
■ee  Edinbargh  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  vol.  xil. 
p.  286.**  • 

"  f  Duparcque,  Traits  dee  AllAratiooi.  Ac.  p. 
4a7.    Journal  0«n.  de  MM.  vol.  clz.  p.  314." 

*'  I  I.  Instead  of  the  W  opcraUona  auted  by  M. 
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were  fewer  in  number  than  was  as* 
serted ;  and  that  so  far  from  bein^  either 
safe.  or.  successful,  several  died  within 
twentj-four  hours  af\er  the  operation, 
and  a  considerable  proportion  (more 
than  two-thirds)  were  ultimately  lost 

'*  In  consequence  of  this  aiscoverv 
the  operation  is  now  re^^rded  with 
great  suspicion." 

A  remarkable  case  is  given  in  the 
note,  at  p.  284-5,  of  a  woman  who  bore 
a  child,  though  she  had  an  irreducible 
prolapsus  uteri;  and  curiously  enough, 
after  fi^ving  the  history  of  the  case  from 
Nauche,  our  author  immediately  fi^ives 
it  a^ain  from  Capuron,  and  calls  it 
"  a  similar  case." 

If  the  plan  of  the  present  volume  is 
approved  of,  Dr.  Churchill  means  to 
publish  another  one  containing  the  dis- 
eases of  women  which  occur  during 
pregnancy  and  child-bed.  We  wish  all 
possible  success,  both  to'  the  forthcom- 
ing work  and  to  the  one  which  is  now 
before  us. 


MEDICAL  GAZETTE. 

Saturday^  Decembers^  1838. 


"  Licet  omnlbos,  licet  etlam  nilhl,  dlgnltat«m 
Atli*  Mediem  tuerli  poteaUs  modo  reolendi  la 
paliUcum  tit,  dlceodt  perlcalam  dob  recuto." 

GlCSRO* 


CASES  OF  MAIiAPRAXIS. 

In  our  last  article  on  this  subject  (No- 
vember 10),  we    gave  three  cases  of 

Lisfranc  to  hare  been  performed  by  him,  only  68 
can  be  made  out. 

*'  2.  There  are  no  exact  acconntfl  of  the  faUares 
which  happened  in  hospiul. 

"3.  Out  of  nineteen  priTate  patlenta  operated 
upon,  only  one  baa  been  permanently  benefited. 

*'  4.  or  tbeae  nineteen  caaea,  four  died  wltbin 
twenty-four  hoara,  twelve  had  an  immediate  re- 
lapae,  and  In  two  othera,  the  carcinoma  not  being 
entirely  removed,  the  patients  only  tank  the  more 
rapidly. 

*'  6.  Out  of  nine  patient*  operated  upon  ander 
M.  Paaly*8  obaervatlon,  and  near  whom  be  re- 
mained twenty-four  honra,  alz  were  attacked 
with  frightful  baemorrhagea ;.  and  of  these  alz, 
three  died  within  twenty-fours. 

"  In  addition,  abundant  proof  Is  afforded,  that 
In  many  caaea  exclalon  waa  utterly  uncalled  for 
by  the  nature  of  the  dlKeaae  (p.  476) .  Such  facU 
are  enooch  to  deter  the  most  hardy  from  attempt- 
ing this  fearful  operation ;  and  the  expoaure  of 
anch  mSa-atatementa  la  a  striking  leaaon  to  all 
who,  in  order  to  make  a  reputation,  are  ready  to 
forsake  the  patha  of  honoar  and  truth.— Llafranc, 
Mat.  de  rutcrus,  p.  427, «/  Mf." 


malapraxis  occurring  in  Germany^  to- 
gether with  the  judgments  of  the  medi- 
cal tribunals  to  which  they  were  sub- 
mitted. In  all  these  instances  the 
accused  may  be  considered  as  banng 
been  found  guilty,  and  punished ;  for 
although  a  punishment  eo  nomtne  was 
inflicted  only  once^although  Dr.  X. 
alone  was  fined,  yet  the  reproof  be- 
stowed upon  the  midwife  and  the  sur- 
geon, in  the  other  two  cases,  must  be 
deemed  to  be  pretty  severe  punishments. 
In  a  profession  like  ours,  where  reputa- 
tion is  subsistence,  whatever  sullies  the 
one  destroys  the  other :  '*  a  breath  has 
made  them,"  and  a  breath  can  unmake 
them. 

In  the  cases  we  are  about  to  detail 
from  the  same  respectable  source,  the 
practitioners  are  equally  unfortunate ; 
and  one  of  tliem,  as  our  readers  will 
see,  more  culpable,  or  more  severdy 
visited  than  his  fellow-criminals,  is  ac- 
tually struck  off  the  list  of  surgeons; 
yet,  in  spite  of  his  legal  non-existeDoe, 
he  continues  to  malpractise !  ■  So  diffi- 
cult is  it  to  put  such  laws  in  force,  even 
in  despotic  states  ;  what,  then,  could 
be  expected  from  the  inquisitorial  regu- 
lations which  some  medical  reformers 
would  wish  to  inflict  upon  this  coun- 
try? 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  consider  a  few 
more  of  the  instances  accumulated  by 
Dr.  C.  F.  Koch  for  our  instruction  ;  the 
first  being  an  inquiry  into  the  conduct 
of  a  midwife  :— 

Mrs.  P.  had  borne  children  seven 
times  safely  and  easily ;  she  was  now 
pregnant  for  the  eighth  time,  when,  on 
the  evening  of  the  6th  of  February,  the 
waters  came  away  unexpectedly.  S.,  the 
midwife,  was  sent  for,  but  during  the 
first  hours  of  her  attendance  she  did  not 
make  an  examination;  (this,  howerer, 
she  denied.)  After  midnight  the  mid- 
wife wished  to  fetch  an  accoucheur,  but 
the  woman  and  her  husband  refused  to 
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allow  it.  In  the  morning',  bowerer,  the 
mother-in-law  came  in,  and  insiated  on 
having  an  accouchenr  sent  for.  Ac- 
coidingfty  the  midwife  called  upon  one, 
to  inquire  if  bis  presence  was  necessary. 
The  accused  stated  that  she  had  imme- 
diately examined  the  woman,  and  found 
that  the  os  uteri  was  open  to  the  size  of 
a  half-crown,  and  that  the  elbow  pre- 
sented ;  but  that  she  wished  to  satisfy 
herself  more  perfectly  of  the  position 
before  she  called  in  an  accoucheur. 
About  ten  o'clock  she  found  that  it  was 
an  arm  presentation,  and  told  them  that 
she  could  not  complete  the  delivery  her- 
self; but  the  woman  and  her  husband 
would  not  hear  a  word  of  it.  Meantime 
several  hours  passed  away  without  pains, 
during^  which  the  woman  occasionally 
slept. 

Mr.  M;,  a  suriBfeon,  deposed  that  the 
midwife  came  to  consult  him,  and  that 
he  went  with  her  directly.  The  woman 
did  not  allow  him  to  examine  till  after 
being  repeatedly  persuaded  by  the  bus- 
band  ;  and  be  then  found  the  right  arm 
presenting,  and  the  shoulder  wedged  in 
the  pelvis.  He  introduced  his  hand, 
caught  hold  of  the  feet,  and  brought 
them  down  to  the  entrance  of  the  pel- 
vis. The  powerful  contraction  of  the 
uterus  now  paralysed  his  arm,  so  that 
he  was  obliged  to  ask  for  the  assistance 
of  another  accoucheur.  This  he  ob- 
tained in  the  person  of  Mr.  H.,  a 
Kr€i$'Chirurg^  or  distinct  surgeon;  a 
man,  therefore,  of  superior  professional 
rank  to  an  ordinary  practitioner.  With 
hia  assistance  a  dead  child,  at  the  full 
time,  was  brought  into  the  world,  the 
two  surgeons  relieving  each  other  from 
time  to  time.  The  woman  screamed 
violently,  and  lost  much  blood.  The 
cause  of  death  appears  to  have  been 
inflammation  of  the  uterus. 

Mr.  H.  deposed  that  he  found  the 
woman  very  hot  and  thirsty.  The  right 
shoulder  of  the  child  was  wedged  in. 
Me  first  injected  milk  and  oil,  and  then 


introducing  bis  band,  be  brought  down 
the  feet  with  great  exertion,  because  it 
was  only  with  great  exertion  that  the 
shoulder  could  be  removed  from  the  en- 
trance of  the  pelvis.  The  patient  lost 
blood,  but  this  was  not  the  cause  of 
death :  she  sank  under  inflammation  of 
the  uterus  and  peritoneum.  An  emul- 
sion was  prescribed,  of  poppy-seeds, 
with  nitre  and  a  few  grains  of  extract  of 
hyoscyamus;  injections  of  resolvent 
herbs  with  hyoscyamus ;  and  frictions 
with  volatile  liniment  and  tincture  of 
opium.  Mr.  H.  afterwards  ordered  ten 
or  twelve  leeches  to  be  applied  to  the 
abdomen.  In  the  evening  the  pulse 
was  much  quickened,  and  there  was 
g^at  restlessness ;  an,d  so  it  was  on  the 
next  morning,  when  he  saw  the  patient 
for  the  last  time. 

Tbe  board  give  rather  a  long  opinion 
on  the  merits  of  this  case.  In  the  first 
place  tbey  observe,  that  the  questions 
whether  the  midwife  shewed  herself  so 
ignorant  as  to  be  unworthy  of  the  exer- 
cise of  her  art,  and  whether  she  was 
guilty  of  the  death  of /he  mother  and 
child,  are  to  be  separated  from  each 
other.  As  to  the  first  question,'  they 
pleasantly  remark,  that  if  it  were  pro- 
posed to  them,  tbey  should  undoubtedly 
say  **  Yes  !*' — but  they  are  unable  to 
give  a  decided  answer  to  the  second 
one  for  want  of  facts. 

As  to  the  child,  they  say,  we  bear 
nothing  more  of  it  than  that  it  was  bom 
at  the  full  time,  large  and  dead.  It 
does  not  seem  that  tbe  accoucheurs  made 
any  attempts  at  resuscitation,  and  it 
may  therefore  be  supposed  that  they 
thought  it  had  been  long  dead  ;  yet 
they  do  not  back  this  opinion  by  any 
argument. 

The  midwife  alone  declared  that  the 
child  was  living  when  Mr.  M.  came  in, 
but  without  giving  any  grounds  for  this 
supposition.  In  any  case,  turning  is  so 
dangerous  an  operation  for  tbe  child, 
that  one  in  three,  on  the  average,  is  sacri- 
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fieed  by  it.  Tbe  attempts,  bowever,  of 
tbe  accoucbeon  ta  deliTer  tbe  woman 
do  not  seem  above  censure.  Mr.  M. 
confesses  tbat  be  introduced  bis  band 
into  tbe  uterus  to  turn  tbe  obild,  before 
be  bad  tried  to  pusb  back  tbe  preaealiiig 
shoulder,  and  dilate  tbe  atenia ;  indeed^ 
be  puUed  at  ibe  ehUd's  feeC  tbovgb  be 
was  of  opimoB.  tbat  tbe  abonlder  was 
stm  wed^^  in  Ibe  pelvis,  under  wbicb 
eiffcinnsUnces  be  could  bardlj  intro- 
duce  bis  band  into  the  uterus.  Mr.  H. 
attempted  delivery  in  tbe  same  way,  and 
succeeded ;  but  we  are  not  informed  bow 
it  was  accomplished  by  tbe  uUemttU 
efforts  of  tbe  two  surgeons. 

Hence  it  appears— first,  tbat  it  bas 
not  been  made  oat  tbat  tbe  child  was 
alire  till  tbe  time  of  birth;  secondly, 
tbat  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  child 
came  into  the  world  dead,  or  only  appa- 
rently so ;  thirdly,  tbat  it  cannot  be  de- 
cided whether  the  child's  death  was 
caused  by  tbe  accoucheur's  method  of 
proceeding  or  not;  and  lastly,  as  turn- 
ing is  a  most  dangerous  operation  for 
tbe  child,  even  under  the  most  favour- 
able circumstances,  it  cannot  be  de- 
cided whether  tbe  midwife  caused  tbe 

•  death  of  the  child  by  her  negligence. 
As  to  tbe  woman's  death,  it  appears 
that  she  bad  considerable  bfemorrbage 
afler  delivery  (tbe  separation  of  tbe  pla- 
centa is  not  mentioned) ;  tbat  she  com- 

-  plained  of  violent  pain  in  tbe  abdomen, 
with  beat  and  a  quick  pulse ;  tbat  she 
was  restless,  and  bad  no  sleep ;  tbat  on 

'  the  following  morning  she  suffered  from 
biccup  and  vomiting ;  and  tbat  she  oc- 
casionally wandered  in  her  mind,  with 
great  depression  of  strength,  till  death 
closed  the  scene. 

The  Board  thought  it  very  probable 
tbat  the  patient  died  of  inflammation  of 
tbe  uterus,  as  tbe  aocoucbeurs  supposed ; 
but  that  tbe  midwife  might  retort  tbeir 
accusation,  namely,  that  she  bad  injured 
tbe  genital  parts  of  the  patient  by  un- 

.  due  violence,  and  bad  aline  cauMMi  her 
death. 


It  must  be  confessed  tbat  all  tbe  par- 
ties in  this  case  are  rongbly  bandied  i 
and  as  we  once  before  observed  4m  a 
similar  occasion,  unless  aidwifiBijr  is 
condocted  in  Germany  with  «a  perfection 
qoite  unknown  to  ibis  country,  this 
mnst  be  ooaeidered  an  example  of  ez- 
-oeptional  justice,  where  a  few  are  picked 
out  for  censure,  and  multitudes  err  «n- 
reproved. 

In  tbe  next  three  instances,  a  sur- 
geon, named  S ,  was  the  criminal. 

6.  broke  his  thigh-bone  by  a  fall 
from  a  carriage ;  Mr.  S.  being  called  in, 
used  extension  by  the  pulley,  fastening 
the  rope  to  the  patient's  foot,  and  to  tbe 
lock  of  a  door  wbicb  opened  inwards ; 
but  neglected  to  shut  the  door.  On 
drawing  the  rope,  tbe  door  flew  open, 
and  caused  the  patient  violent  pain. 
Tbe  surgeon  then  put  on  a  wooden 
splint,  reaching  from  tbe  hip  to  the 
heel,  and  fastened  tbe  foot  to  two  iron 
half-hoops,  in  such  a  fashion  tbat  tbe 
fragments  of  the  oa  femoris  were  pushed 
far  over  each  other.  The  fracture  was 
a  compound  one.  Tbe  surgeon  treated 
bis  patient  only  six  weeks, during  which 
time  his  condition  became  so  bad,  tbat 
when  cured,  bis  thigh  was  quite  de- 
formed. 

Tbe  Board  acknowledged  that  frac- 
tures of  this  kind  take  long  in  healing, 
and  are  apt  to  leave  deformities  behind ; 
but  on  tbe  other  hand,  they  declared  the 
incautious  application  of  the  pulley, 
and  the  putting  up  the  thigh  in  sucb  a 
way  that  the  fragments  of  bone  ovei^ 
lapped  each  other,  to  be  proofs  of  igno- 
rance and  gross  carelessness. 

In  tbe  next  case,  tbe  same  surgeon 
was  called  in  to  treat  tbe  child  of  a 
mechanic,  aged  fifteen  months ;  it  bad 
been  restless  for  several  days,  cried  a 
great  deal,  and  was  suffering  from  di- 
arrhoea, and  pain  on  pressure  of  the  ab- 
domen. He  prescribed  a  mixture  of 
tbe  tincturea  of  opium  and  cinnamon, 
in  tbe  proportion  of  one  part  of  tbe 
former  to  three  of  the  latter,  of  which 
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six  drops  were  to  be  taken  every  hour. 
Immediatelj  afterwards  the  child  fell 
ioto  a  state  of  sopor,  with  swelled  ab- 
domen,  laborious  respiratioD,  and  a 
small^  trembling'  poise.  The  child  lived 
iar  severml  da js  under  the  treatment  of 
Br.  K.,  wiMsh  was  by  no  means  perfect. 

llMBaciddMidwl^  tbataltboujrh  the 
retnm  of  the  child's  diseaae  was  rery 
doubtful,  still  the  prescription  of  the 
accused  could  onlj  have  preoeeded  from 
onskilfulness. 

It  18  difficult  for  OS  to  give  an  opinion 
upon  this  case,  as  we  do  not  know  the 
strength  of  the  tincture  of  opium  pre- 
scribed. If  we  recollect  rightly,  in  the 
Sazbn  Pharmacopoeia,  there  is  a  Tr. 
Opii  three  times  the  strength  of  the 
London  one.  But  let  us  suppose  the 
tincture  to  have  been  of  the  same 
strength  as  ours.  The  patient  took  a 
drop  and  a  half  every  hour,  which  would 
be  a  dangerous  dose  if  often  repeated. 
It  would  seem,  however,  that  the  child 
fell  into  the  state  of  sopor,  after 
a  dose  or  two,  if  we  understand 
the  phrase  'immediately  afterwards." 
Could  this  be  a  case  of  poisoning  by 
opium?  According  to  Christison,  the 
ordinary  duration  of  a  fatal  case  of 
poisoning  by  opium,  is  from  seven  to 
twelve  hours,  the  extremes  being  three 
and  twenty- four;  but  this  child  sur- 
vived several  days.  We  do  not  know 
whether  these  two  unlucky  cases  gave 
the  coup'de-grAce  to  the  professional 
existence  of  surgeon  S. ;  but  in  the 
title  of  the  next  one  we  found  it  stated 
that  he  had,  in  the  mean  time,  been 
removed  from  practice. 

In  the  last  instance  this  unskilful 
practitioner  was  called  in  by  a  midwife 
to  a  woman  in  labour  with  a  proter- 
natural  presentation,  the  funis  having 
prolapsed.  The  case  is  interesting,  but 
too  long  to  give  in  detail.  Let  it  suffice 
to  say,  that  he  cut  off  the  child's  arm, 
«nd  left  a  crotchet  sticking  in  the 
woman,  while  he  sat  down  to  supper. 


A  pain  came  on,  and  a  dead  child 
and  the  crotchet  were  expelled  at 
once.  The  woman  died  on  the  eleventh 
day  after  delivery,  apparently  of  pu- 
erperal fever.  The  Board  censure 
the  surgeon's  obstetrical  and  mala- 
praxis  as  being  beyond,  or,  as  we  say, 
beneath  all  criticism  i  nor  does  the 
midwiie  escape  unscathed ;  she  knew, 
aay  the  Board,  that  Ihe  funis  pmsuMttd 
at  noon,  but  did  not  send  for  £Hliier 
assistance  till  night. 

In  considering  these  cases,  together 
with  those  which  we  have  laid  before 
our  readers  four  weeks  ago,  there  are 
two  obvious  concluisions  to  be  drawn 
from  them.  The  first  is,  the  prepon- 
derance of  obstetrical  cases.  Oat  of 
seven  instances  of  malapraxis,  four  are 
purely  obstetrical*  Considering  how 
small  must  be  the  number  of  obstetrical 
cases  requiring  manual  assistance  com- 
pared to  the  whole  number  of  surgical 
operations,  this  seems  singular*  Per- 
haps, because  the  majority  of  labours 
are  so  easy,  some  practitioners  are  un- 
prepared for  any  difficulty ;  and  in 
Germany  the  number  of  bad  cases  must 
be  increased,  by  the  custom  of  employ- 
ing ignorant  midwives  in  the  first 
instance. 

The  other  condusioa  is,  that,  in  the 
practice  of  the  healing  art,  inattention 
brings  a  man  into  more  scrapes  even 
than  ignorance.  The  case  of  Mrs.  S., 
the  patient  who  laboured  under  hepatitis, 
is  a  glaring  instance  of  the  eflfect  pro- 
duced by  prescribing  for  a  case  without 
seeing  it;  and  in  the  cas^  of  the  emi- 
nently unskilful  surgeon  S.,  his  coolly 
aitting  down  to  supper  while  the 
.  crotchet  was  sticking  in  his  patient, 
and  his  omitting  to  see  her  after  her 
confinement,  no  doubt  contributed  more 
to  his  disgrace  than  the  ignorance  of 
the  elements  of  midwifery,  with  which 
he  is  reproached  by  the  Board.  Nor  ia 
this  unjust;  for  indep«fndently  of  the 
cases  lost  by  negligence,  the  feelings 
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of  the  patients  must  be  deeply  wounded, 
when  tbe  iodifference  of  the  pntotitioner 
is  but  too  obvious ;  and  if  the  object  of 
the  bealingr  art  is  to  relieve  pain,  such 
conduct  is  a  gross  infraction  of  its 
rules.  _ 

ROYAL   MEDICAL   AND   CHIRUR- 
GICAL  SOCIETY. 

NoTember  27, 1838. 

Memoir  on  TuphlO'Enterithf  or  Inflammalion 
and  Perforative  Ulceration  of  tht  Crcum 
and  Appendix  Vermiformit,  By  John 
BuRNE,  M.D.,  Physician  to  the  West- 
minster HospitaL 

The  author  of  this  paper  laid  a  memoir 
on  the  same  subject  before  the  Society,  in 
May    1836     (vide    Med.    Chir.    Trans., 
▼ol.  XX.))  to  which  latter  the  present  might 
be  considered  a  supplement.    The  author 
commenced  his  second  memoir  by  some 
obsenrations,   anatomical   and   physiolo. 
gioal,  on  the  causes  of  the  comparatively 
pretty  freqiient    occurrence    of    tuphlo- 
enteritis.    He  was  of  opinion  that  the 
ordinary  result  of  spontaneous  inflamma- 
tion of  the  cOBcum  was  resolution,  but 
that  perforation  of  the  intestine  was  a 
consequence    to  be  looked  for   in  most 
cases,  in  wbich  the  inflammation  depended 
on  the  presence  of  an  irritating  substance, 
impacted  in  the  appendix.    The  cure  of 
tophlo-enteritis  by  resolution  was  then  il- 
lustrated bv  particulars  of  three  cases  ; 
the  author  insisting  strongly  on  the  use  of 
mercurials  and  saline  aperients,    as  the 
best  remedies  in  addition  to  loCal  blood- 
letting.'  The  history  of  perforative  disease 
of  the  appendix  especially,  was  then  en- 
tered  on.    The  author  first  pointed  out 
the  great  variety  of  local  relation  for  which 
the  appendix  was  remarkable,  the  organ 
varying  much  in  its  place  of  origin,  in  its 
length,  in  its  position,  and  presenting  in 
consequence,  mach  and  embarrassing  varie- 
.  ty  in  its  apparent  seat  and  symptoms.  Four 
cases  were  then  given  of  tuphlo-enteritis, 
arising  from  perforation  of  tne  appendix; 
of  which  three  were  verified  by  dissection. 
The  author  next  made  some  remarks  on 
the  diagnosis  between  spontaneous  tnphlo- 
enteritis  and  that  occasioned  by  disease  in 
the  appendix ;  in  which  he  held  that  in  the 
former,  when  the  bowels  were  relieved, 
amendment  usually  followed ;  whereas,  in 
the  tuphloenteritis  from  diseased  appen- 
dix vermiformis,  no  such  benefit  could  be 
expected  to  follow  purgation  without  the 
removal  of  the  irritating  substance.    After 
detailing  a  case  of  fatal  tuphlo-enteritis 
of  the   latter'  kind,  the   author   made 


some  observations  on  the  literary  his- 
tory of  the  disiuise.  He,  in  the  first  place, 
stated  that  he  had  in  his  former  paper 
omitted,  inadvertently,  to  make  due  ac- 
knowledgmenU  to  Dr.  Copland,  as  an 
author  vrho  had,  in  his  Dictionary,  given 
'*  extensive  information  on  the  diseases  of 
the  cGBcom ;''  and  then  proceeded  to  cri- 
ticise the  statements  and  opinions  of  seve. 
ral  other  previous  writers,  foreign  and  do- 
liestic,  with  a  view  to  shew  that  they  had 
misapprehended  the  facts  they  had  ob- 
served—viz., Dupuytren,  Husson,  Dance, 
Meniere,  Ponceau,  and  Louyer  Villermay, 
in  France;  and  Mr.  Ferrol,  in  Ireland. 
The  author  then  stated  summarily  his 
own  views  as  to  the  causation  of  tuphlo- 
enteritis, viz. — 1.  Fascal  accumulations  in 
the  ccecum ;  2.  Presence  of  worms,  con- 
cretions, &C. ;  3.  Previous  chronic  disease 
of  cGBcum;  4.  Perforation  of  caocum  or 
appendix.  The  author  then  made  some 
further  observations  on  the  diagnosis  of 
tuphlo-enteritis  in  general,  and  on  its  va- 
rieties in  particular,  and  concluded  his 
paper  by  a  numerical  analysis  of  twenty^ 
one  cases  of  tuphlo-enteritis  that  had 
fallen  under  his  own  observation.  Of 
these,  eight  died;  nineteen  were  acute; 
eleven  were  simple  inflammations  of  the 
caecum,  and  all  recovered.  Two  were 
chronic  disease  of  the  coecum,  and  both 
fatal ;  six  were  instances  of  perforation  of 
the  appendix,  of  which  five  were  fataL 
One  was  perforation  of  the  coBCum  from 
within — recovered;  and  one  was  inflam- 
mation of  appendix,  with  peritonitis— fa- 
tal. '  Sixteen  were  males ;  two  were  under 
10,  and  three  over  50,  and  the  rest  distri- 
buted over  tbe  intervening  years.  Six 
were  gentlemen ;  the  others  of  the  labour- 
ing class.  3Io8t  occurred  in  autumn  and 
beginning  of  winter. 


WESTMINSTER  MEDICAL 
SOCIETY. 
Saturday.  34Ui  November,  1686. 
Mb.  F.  Halb  Thomson,  PRBsinBKT. 


New  Meehameal  Apperatut  of  Mr.  John  Read, 
— Pmaoning  viik  Catbonic  Acid  Gat, — Dr. 
Atftd  on  the  Sign*  of  Pregnancy. 
Mr.  John  Read,  the  well-known  and  in- 
genious patentee  of  the  stomach  pump, 
was  introduced  to  the  Society  by  Dr.  J. 
Johnson,  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  the 
construction  and  use  of  an  apparatus 
which  he  had  invented  for  withdrawing 
atmospheric  pressure  from  any  portion  of 
the  surface  of  the  body.  T*he. machine 
exhibited  by  Af r.  Read  consists  of.  a  large 
glass  cylinder,  into  which  the  entire  arm 
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may  be  introdaced,  and  fixed  by  a  copper, 
or  gum  elastic,  or  leather  band,  which 
eabraces  the  limb  so  closely  as  to  her- 
metically seal  the  tube.  At  the  closed 
end  of  the  cylinder  is  a  stopcock,  which 
communicates  with  a  flexible  tube  pro- 
ceeding to  the  pump,  which  is  employed 
in  exhausting  the  air  in  contact  with  the 
surface  of  the  confined  limb.  The  ?alves 
employed  by  Mr.  Read  in  this  air-pump 
are  exactly  the  same  as  those  of  the  com- 
mon stomach-pump. 

Mr.  Thomson,  the  president,  placed 
tiie  machine  on  Mr.  Read's  bare  arm,  and 
moved  ^he  piston  two  or  three  times.  The 
circulation  of  the  limb  was  soon  visibly 
impeded,  and  a  moisture  was  perceptible 
on- the  inner  surface  of  the  glass.  Two 
more  movements  of  the  piston  made  the 
vacuum  so  painful  to  Mr.  Read,  that  he 
cried  out  for  relief. 

Mr.  Read's  invention  is  an  improve- 
ment upon  the  pneumatic  apparatus  of 
M.  Junod,  by  whom  the  cylinders  are 
made  either  of  glass  or  of  copper,  and  of 
various  sizes,  so.  as  to.  include  an  arm,  a 
leg,  or  half  .the  body,  as  may  be  desired. 
This  machine  is  now  extensively  employed 
in  France  as  a  therapeutic  agent,  acting 
upon  the  old  principle  of  denvatiutu  It 
has  been  employed  successfully  in  apo- 
plexy, hemiplegia,  amenorrhcea,  palpita- 
tion of  the  heart,  and  (by  producing  a 
temporary  collapse)  in  red,ucing  difficult 
dislocations.  M.  Junod's  apparatus  con- 
sists of  three  chambers.  Besides  the  cy- 
linder and  the  syringe,  there  is  a  small 
intermediate  chamber,  to  which  a  baro- 
meter is  attached,  for  the  purpose  of  mea- 
suring the  degree  of  vacuum  to  be  pro- 
dnced.  This  appears,  however,  to  be  a 
piece  of  supererogatory  refinement,  for  the 
sensations  of  the  patient  are  a  sufiicient 
index  of  the  pressure  for  the  guidance  of 
the  practitioner.  The  intermediate  cham- 
ber  ol  Junod,  called  the  receiver^  is  a  trans- 
verse cylinder  of  copper ;  four  stop-cocks 
are  attached  to  it,  and  communicate  with 
the  various  cylinders.  The  valves  of  the 
pnmp  of  Junod  are  very  inferior  to  those 
of  Read,  being  springs  (like  the  keys  of  a 
flute),  and  therefore  very  liable  to  get  out 
of  order.  Read's  valves  being  simple 
globes,  may  last  for  twenty  years. 

Some  discussion  has  recently  been  ex- 
cited touching  the  merit  of  the  invention. 
Sir  James  Murray  and  M.  Junod  both 
claim  originalitv,  but  it  really  appears  that 
the  principle  is  pretty  nearly  as  old  as 
Methuselah.  Mons.  Dionis,  more  than  a 
century  ago,  writes  on  dry  cupping ;  and 
in  the  beginning  of  the  present  century 
Dr.  Ralph  Blegborough  pnblished  a  paper, 
in  which  he  entirely  anticipates  the  present 
inventors. 

Mr.  Read's  apparatus  has  the  merit  of 


economy,  for  the  pnmp  may  be  used  as 
well  for  a  stomach  or  rectum  syringe,  or 
may  be  employed  to  inject  air  into  the 
lungs,  of  asphyxiated  persons.  In  order 
to  prove  its  powers  in  this  last  respect. 
Dr.  Kingston  passed  a  short  tube,  termi- 
nated by  a  hilt,  into  the  fauces  of  Mr. 
Read,  who  had  previously,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, emptied  his  lungs  by  a  powerful 
expiretion.  The  hilt,  already  named,  her- 
metically seals  the  mouth,  and  the  nostrils 
are  to  be  closed  by  an  assistant,  who,  after 
three  strokes  of  the  piston,  is  to  relax  his 
pressure  upon  the  nares,  that  the  air  may 
escape.  By  this  means  an  artificial  res. 
piration  is  kept  up,  and  if  there  is  any 
vitality  left  in  the  patient,  every  chance  of 
re-igniting  it  is  afforded. 

In  reply  to  a  question  from  the  Presi- 
dent,  Mr.  Read  stated  that  the  expenses  of 
a  box  of  apparatus  answering  all  these 
purposes,  was  4L  lOt, 

After  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Read,  Dr. 
Chowne  inquired  of  Dr.  Golding  Bird  if 
the  evidence  ascribed  to  him  by  a  report  in 
the  Timet  of  that  day,  and  referring  to  a 
case  of  supposed  poisoning  by  carbonic 
acid,  was  correct  In  the  Times,  Dr.  Bird 
was  made  to  say  that  twelve  per  cent,  of 
carbonic  acid  difiused  in  the  air,  was  suf. 
ficient  to  produce  death ;  but  that  tm  per 
cent,  was  not.  He  (Dr.  Chowne)  woold 
be  glad  to  know  of  Dr.  Bird  whether  he 
really  thought  that  the  two  per  cent  con- 
stituted the  difference  between  life  and 
death? 

Dr.  Bird  replied,  that  the  evidence  as- 
cribed to  him  by  the  reporter  in  the  Timetf 
was  not  only  not  correct,  but  the  precise 
contrary  of  what  he  said.  It  was  not  to  be 
supposed  that  he  could  state  that  10  per 
cent  of  carbonic  acid  could  be  inhaled 
with  impunity,  when  he  knew  that  8  per 
cent,  was  sufficient  to  produce  a  spasmodic 
closure  of  the  glottis.  What  he  really 
stated  in  evidence  was,  that  different 
Quantities  of  carbonic  acid  produced  dif- 
ferent effects;  four  per  cent  would  pro- 
duce coma,  a  little  more  asphyxia,  and 
from  8  to  10  per  cent,  suffocation,  bv 
spasmodic  closure  of  the  glottis.  With 
regard  to  the  man  who  died  in  St.  Mi- 
chael's church,  in  the  city,  a  difference  of 
opinion  existed.  Mr.  Cooper,  the  eminent 
chemist,  thought  that  the  carbonic  acid, 
when  generated,  wonld  be  rendered  speci- 
fically lighter  bv  the  augmented  carbonic, 
and  consequently  ascend  to  the  top  of  the 
chamber ;  whence,  as  it  cooled,  it  wonld 
gradually  descend,  and  mix  in  wholesome 
proportion  with  the  atmosphere,  thus  prov. 
ing  totally  innocuous.  In  his  (Dr.  Bird's) 
opinion,  this  law  of  the  admixture  of 
gases  was  not  proved.  In  all  crowded  as- 
semblies, in  all  ventilated  apartments,  in 
the  Grotto  del  Cane,  and  in  the  celebrated 
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Valley  of  Death  In  Jara,  it  woj  iKevm  thai 
carbonic  acid  bad  no  great  dispofition  to 
intermix  with  other  gates,  bat  remained 
in  dense  strata  near  the  ground.  In  St. 
Michael's  chnrch,  near  the  stone  where 
the  man  laj  dead,  the  air  over  the  floor 
was  highly  impregnated  with  cariyonie 
acid.  In  stooping  to  collect  some  of  it  in 
a  phial,  he  (Dr.  B.)  was  affected  with 
headache  ana  throbbing  of  the  temples ; 
and  some  water,  which  he  held  in  his 
hand,  was  imiantlif  made  tnrbid. 

The  heat  emanating  from  the  store  was 
aevar  higher  than  68°  Fah.,  and  therefore 
aoianflunfint  to  caose,  as  had  been  stated, 
as  aBwhoksome  exhalation  from  the 
a^JMOBt  tombs. 

His  (Dr.  B.*s)  obsMvaOcms  were  not 
directed  against  Harper  aad  Jojee^ 
stove  in  particQlal^— this  was  certainly  a 
most  elegant  contrlTance^but  against  all 
such  apparatus  in  which  no  suflicient 
vent  was  given  to  the  gases  generated  by 
the  combostion  of  charcoal. 

This  subject  exciting  a  good  deal  of  in- 
terest, Dr.  Reid,  by  whom  a  paper  was 
announced  to  be  read  this  .evening,  ^  On 
the  Signs  of  Pregnancy,*'  offered  to  post- 
pone his  paper  till  another  evening,  if  such 
were  the  pleasure  of  the  society.    This 

Proposal,  however,  was  overruled  by  tho 
Resident,  who  directed  Dr.  Reid  to  pro- 
oeed  according  to  the  regular  course  of  the 
business  of  the  night 

Dr.  Reid  accordingly  read  a  very  suc- 
cinct and  perspicuous  essay  op  the*  signs 
of  pregnancy.  The  greater  part  of  the 
evening  being  exhausted  in  the  previous 
discussion,  he  omitted  a  great  part  of  the 
detail  of  the  subject:  he  passed  over  alto- 
gether the  general  signs  of  pregnancy,  and 
considered  teriatim  the  individual  signs. 
As  r^;arded  each  of  tbes^  he  quoted  the 
opinions  of  all  the  most  eminent  obstetric 
writers  that  have  written  within  the  last 
centnxy,  either  in  this  island  or  on  the 
continent  He  compared  their  several 
statements,  together  with  his  own  ex- 
perience, and  the  conclusion  to  which  he 
arrived  was,  that  noont  sign  could  be  con- 
sidered cgiiain,  but  that  a  collection  of 
these  signs  might  afford  the  highest  pos- 
sible moral  certainty. 

The  enlargement  of  the  mamross,  though 
general,  is  not  universally  present  in  presf- 
nancy.  The  existence  of  a  brown  areola 
round  the  nipple,  though  common,  yet  is 
occasionally  wanting  in  the  pregnant  wo- 
man, and  sometimes  present  in  the  vii]gin. 
The  projection  of  the  mammillary  follicles 
is  equauy  uncertain,  and  the  same  am  hi- 
guity  may  be  predicated  of  the  mucous 
serosity  which  occasionally  covers  the 
nipple.  Dr.  Hamilton,  of  Edinburgh, 
however,  places  a  high  value  on  these 
symptoms.    Sickness  may  be  produced  by 


enlargement  of  the  womb  ttom  any  cause* 
and  mav  be  altogether  absent  The  cata<« 
menia  do  not  cease  in  some  women  after 
conception.  The  enlargement  of  the  ab- 
domen, and  even  of  the  womb,  may  ocenr 
without  pregnancy;  so  may  also,  conse- 
quently, the  prominence  of  the  nav«di 
The  occurrence  of  what  is  called  quicken- 
ing is  a  very  delusive  circumstance,  and 
may  exist  purely  in  the  imagination  of  the 
patient  Even  the  motions  of  the  child 
may  be  imagined,  and  may  consist  merely 
of  contractile  movements  in  the  parietes 
of  the  womb.  The  examination  per  va^ 
ginam  may  perhaps  afford  the  best  crite- 
rion ;  but  it  is  dimcolt  to  deduce  a  correct 
law  as  to  the  state  of  the  os  tince.  M. 
Velpeau  states  that  in  pregnancy  the  va<» 
gina  invariably  presents  a  violet  or  purple 
colour.  Dr.  Reid  has  not  much  faith  lit 
the  French  mode  called  the  ^  balhttmnmtj* 
Even  the  prssenee  of  the  hymen  is  not  in- 
consistent with  pregnancy,  as  was  evident 
in  the  case  related  ott  the  previiMa  Satur* 
day  by  Mr.  Streeter. 

The  stethoscope^  or  even  the  appliea- 
tion  of  the  naked  ear,  afforded  good  meaoa 
of  diagnosis  in  the  latter  moaChs  of  pnig- 
nancy.  The  festal  pulse  can  by  this 
means  be  distinctly  counted;  b«t  ocea» 
sionally,  fVom  a  change  of  position  of  the 
child,  the  sound  of  the  pulsation  is  loat 
for  some  time,  and  after  an  interval  again 
becomes  audible.  The  hruit  d$  wujgUt  jvfc- 
centahre  is  sometimes  present  in  the  caaee 
where  any  tumor  compresses  the  laige  ar- 
teries of  the  abdomen,  and  therefore  can- 
not be  considered  a  safe  criterion.  The 
application  of  an  acoustic  tube  to  the  os 
uteri  would  be  nearly  impracticable  in 
this  country,  from  the  refined  ddieaey  ef 
our  women. 

The  discussion  of  this  important  snfcject 
was,  by  general  consent,  postponed  to  next 
Saturday  evening. 

Idios. 


REPORT  ON  WEATHER  AND  DIS- 
EASE AT  HAMBURGH,  in  1887. 

[Condadcd  from  p.810.3 

Feurih  epidemic  :  the  Meadee,  —  Single 
cases  of  measles  began  to  appear  in  August, 
and  were  epidemicallv  diffused  about  the 
middle  of  October.  The  epidemic  iirtft 
broke  out  in  the  higher  part  of  the  new 
town,  whioh  lies  towards^  the  north-west 
then  spread  oier  the  whole  town,  and 


n  spi 
chad 


reached  its  acmi  towards  the  end  of  the 
year. 

The  first  cases  were  of  a  mild  sort«  » 
that  in  October  there  were  only  two 
deaths,  from  measles,  while  the  number  in 
November  was  33,  in  December  61,   in 
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jttuftry  (1838)  48,  mud  in  Febrattfjr  and 
M«i«b  16  each.  The  pncunory  flymp- 
toms  were  of  a  gastric  character,  and  it 
was  rare  that  tlie  eraption  was  preceded 
by  pains  in  the  limhs,  or  bleeding  from 
tae  nose.  The  emption  was  regular,  was 
generally  very  thick,  «nd  remained  WsiUe 
m  long  time ;  the  attendant  feyer  was  com- 
inonly  yerj  moderate.  The  cold  in  the 
head,  and  the  affection  of  the  eyes^  were 
also  slight;  the  couffh,  indeed,  was  mostly 
dry  for  some  days,  but  was  rarely  accom- 
paniei  by  any  important  degree  of  op- 
pression, bat  much  mom  fnqumktij  by  ft 
▼omitingy  which  w^mnch  relieved  the 
pfttimi^  DlarriioHi  was  a  fireqnent  oceac 
nnce,  and  from  its  fioknee  occasionaily 
ft^dangcroosone;  in  December,  however, 
it  was  rarer,  and  ffave  place  to  the  com- 
plication with  thoracic  inflammation, 
which  not  unfreqnently  gave  rise  to  hepa- 
tization of  the  lungSi  as  appeared  in  dis- 
section. Bronchitis  was  a  rarer  compli- 
cation in  proportion,  in  this  epidemic,  as 
were  also  sore  throat  and  croup.  Otor- 
rhoea  and  transient  deafbess  were  com- 
mon. 

The  activity  of  the  skin  variedextremely: 
in  the  beginning  of  the  epidemic  the  pa- 
tients were  oftoi,  as  it  were,  bathed  in 
perspiration,  which,  at  a  later  peiiod, 
was  more  rarelv  remarked  t  the  desqaa- 
mation  was  seldom  considerable.  In  a 
few  cases  the  little  patients  were  seen  suf- 
fering under  regular  asthmatic  attacks; 
and  towards  the  end  of  November,  and  in 
Deoember,  several  cases  of  measles  oc- 
curred, which  must  be  designated  as  alto, 
gether  nervous  or  asthenic.  The  eruption 
was  mostly  of  a  livid  colour,  the  pulse 
qnick  nnd  small,  the  sensorium  dull,  and 
a  sense  of  oppression  was  present ;  there 
were  no  evacuations;  the  toneue  was  dark 
brown,  with  fi88ures,or  else  red  and  smooth . 
In  such  esses  warm  baths,  with  cold  effu- 
sion, occasionally  did  rood,  but  the  majo- 
rity died  about  the  third  or  fourth  day. 
The  reporter  in  one  week  lost  three  chil- 
dren, of  the  ages  of  four,  five,  and  six,  be- 
longing to  a  very  indigent  family,  in  one 
sick  room,  by  measles  of  this  kind.  Adults, 
too,  were  not  snared  by  this  epidemic,  and 
sometimes  diea  by  metastasis  to  the  nobler 
ifttemal  organs ;  butthis  was  more  the  case 
in  the  first  months  of  the  year  1838,  for 
among  86  deaths  by  measles  up  to  the  con- 
clusion of  1837,  there  was  only  one  person 
mere  than  ten  years  old ;  while  among  80 
deaths  by  mea«cs  in  the  first  three  months 
of  1838,  there  were  three  adults.  Ex- 
citing these  cases,  the  children  who  fell 
victims  to  the  epidemic  were  chiefly  either 
those  who  were  cutting -their  teeth  at  the 
same  time,  and  sank  under  convulsions 
daring  the  time  of  the  eruption,  or  else 
those  who  were  already  in  a  state  -of  atro- 


phy, or  had  a  deformed  chest  (peettu  eari- 
nofum),  &c. 

On  the  whole,  the  epidemic  most  be 
looked  upon  as  of  a  favourable  kind,  as 
the  number  of  deaths  bears  a  verr  small 
proportion  to  the  great  number  of  cases, 
the  epidemic  haying  spared  but  few  houses. 
It  was  interesting  to  see  the  measles  in 
several  cases  immediately  followed  by 
chicken-pox,  which  was  generally  thick. 
In  a  very  few  cases  these  exanthemata  ran 
their  course  together,  which  did. not  makft. 
tbt  pctinBt*s  ooaditioa  wone;. 

In  the  begiBninr  of  thacpidtaBia  dfaite 
rbosa  was  tnqmnUy  an  after«diseaBfi>  and 
sometimes  proved  fiital  by  exhaustion. 
Another  sequela  was  stomacace  with  aph- 
ths9,  in  many  cases  where  not  a  grain  of 
calomel  had  been  taken.  At  a  later  pe- 
riod the  more  frequent  sequelas  were  the 
numerous  host  of  scrofulous  affections, 
chronic  cough,  incipient  phthisis,  and  the 
like. 

And  now  for  a  few  words  on  the  other 
diseases  of  the  year.  It  is  obvious  from 
what  we  have  already  said  of  the  gmhu 
epidendeus  of  1837,  that  catarrhal  maladies 
were  the  most  IVequent  Besides  the  in- 
fluenza colds  were  very  common  in  Mareh ; 
in  April  catarrhal  fevers  were  very  fre- 

auent  among  children,  and  often  so  intense 
iiat  local  olood-letting  was  necessary. 
These  fevers  often  terminated  in  a  branny 
desquamation,  and  sometimes  during  their 
first  days  were  attended  with  an  eraption 
like  that  of  scarlatina.  The  cough  was 
often  spasmodic,  and  the  sputa  sometimes 
bloody.  In  adults,  in  whom  they  were 
upon  the  whole  milder,  they  were  some- 
times complicated  with  angina,  and  the 
larynx  was  pretty  often  affected.  The 
crisis  generally  came  on  with  perspiration. 
In  May,  under  the  mask  of  catarrh,  in- 
flammation of  the  chest  was  often  con- 
cealed in  children,  which  even  at  a  tender 
age  required  venesection,  but  in  many 
cases  terminated  fieitally,  chiefly  from  the 
diagnosis  being  too  late ;  in  older  persons 
the  catarrhal  fever  sometimes  changed  into 
a  nervous  one.  From  this  time  catarrhal 
diseases  were  rarer,  until  after  the  middle 
of  October,  when  thev  reappeared  in 
greater  number,  and  with  increased  inten- 
sity, particularly  among  children,  and  ac- 
companied the  year  to  its  conclusion. 

Rheumatism  did  not  always  appear  as 
a  mere  t:omplicati'on  of  catarrhal  mala- 
dits ;  several  times,  too,  those  cases  were 
seen,-  which  have  been  observed  for  some 
years,  where  the  rheumatism,  which  hsid 
appeared  fixed  in  one  or  other  extremity, 
snadenly  transfers  itself  to  the  heart  or 
brain ;  and  then,  neither  checked  by  ab- 
straction of  blood,  nor  by  counter- irrita- 
tion, nor  by  any  other  remedy,  soon  de- 
stroys the  patient-^cireumstancos  which 
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more  frequently  occur  among  the  higher 
classes.  The  Bills  give  nine  deaths  from 
rheumatic  fever,  and  eleven  from  acute 
rheumatism.  In  children  the  extremities 
were  often  seen  stiffened  and  inflexible 
from  rheumatism.  Rheumatic  inflamma- 
tioDs  of  the  eyes  and  ears,  angina,  lum- 
bago, toothache,  and  even  rheumatic  pa- 
ralysis, were  frequent. 

Gastric  diseases  were  frequent  only 
about  the  time  of  the  cholera,  with  the 
exception  of  the  dyspeptic  affections  to 
which  the  higher  classes  are  subject  yearly 
towards  the  end  of  their  winter  feastings. 
Jaundice,  in  particular,  was  seldom  ob- 
served this  year ;  diarrhoea,  stomacace,  and 
aphthsB,  were  Uie  most  frequent,  the  last 
hieing  occasionally  combined  with  the 
•irmptoms  of  nervous  fever.  Among  in. 
nammatory  diseases  the  number  of  pleuro- 
pneumoniae  alone  were  considerable ;  310 

Eersons  died  by  this  disease,  of  whom  124 
ad  not  ^et  reached  their  tenth  year.  In- 
flammation of  the  brain  was  rare ;  44  cases 
were  fatal.  .  Hydrocephalus  is  given  as  the 
cause  of  death  188  times;  gattromalacia 
(softening  of  the  stomach),  24  times; 
croup,  47  times. 

Nervous  diseases  were  not  very  rare. 
Convulsions  proved  fatal  to  3^  children, 
and  one  woman.  Trismtu  neonatorum  was 
fatal  in  36  cases.  There  were  18  deaths 
by  asthma  tkymicum,  I  by  asthma  Millari, 
14  by  asthma,  21  by  epilepsy,  and  22  by 
delirium  tremens.  The  number  of  fatal 
cases  of  nervous  fever  was  154,  of  which, 
however.  Only  17  had  the  typhous  charac- 
ter, the  majority  appearing  originally  as 
gastric  or  gastro-yenous  fevers. . 

Diseases  of  the  vascular  system  were,  on 
the  whole,  not  frequent  The  laiig^e  nnm- 
her  of  deaths  from  apoplexy  (of  whom  349 
are  put  down  to  sanguineous,  and  145  to 
nervous  apoplexy),  arises  chiefly  from  the 
epidemic  influenza  having  destroyed  old 
people  in  this  manner.  HtrmcptysUf  hemam 
UmaUf  and  haemorrhage  from  the  uterus, 
carried  off  36  persons,  and  morbu*  petBchialit 
was  fatal  to  4.  Bloody  diarrhoea  was  ob- 
served especially  in  children,  sometimes 
accompanied  by  tenesmus,  and  not  seem- 
ing to  be  connected  with  dentition. 

As  to  chronic  diseases,  it  is  evident  from 
the  account  of  the  influenza  that  the  num- 
ber of  chronic  diseases  of  the  chest  must 
have  been  very  considerable,  and  there- 
fore 972  deaths  by  phthisis  will  not  ap- 
pear surprising.  I)ropsies  were  common, 
and  proved  fatal  300  times.  Lastly,  gout, 
epilepsy,  and  the  most  varied  forms  of 
scrofulous  cachexia,  were  not  rare. 

Eruptions  accompanied  by  fever  were 
veiT  rare,  with  the  exception  of  measles 
and  chicken-pox  of  the  most  favourable 
Jrind.  Small-pox  occasioned  only  nine 
deaths,  which  ii  much  below  the  yearly 


average  at  Hamburgh •  Scarlatina,  which 
scarcely  appeared  but  in ,  the  first  half  ot 
the  year,  and  then  only  fporadically,  is 
mentioned  as  the  cause  of  death  five  times. 
Urticaria  and  Zo$ter  appeared  occasionally. 
In  our  account  of  the  influenza  we  have 
already  spoken  of  Herpet  labialU,  and  of 
erysipelas.  The  latter  proved  fatal  16 
times,  besides  a  case  of  Eiysipelas  neona- 
torum. 

Eruptions  unaccompanied  by  fever  were 
likewise  not  very  frequent. 

Hooping-cough  and  agues  were  seldom 
seen. 

[Slightly  abridged  from  a  paper  by  D. 
R.  Warburg,  in  the  Zeitsehri/t fur  diege^ 
ummte  Medicin,  for  September  1838.  Be- 
sides his  own  observations,  Dr.  Warburg 
had  access  to  those  of  the  Medical  Society, 
and  to  those  of  the  Dispensary  physicians 
{Armenaente),  who  treated  t4,&7  cases,  so 
that  his  deductions  are  drawn  from  a  large 
collection  of  facts.  The  fewness  of  the 
deaths  from  small-pox — only  9  in  a  popu- 
lation of  130,000  —  is  worthy  of  note.r- 
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Erratvm.— At  paf?e346, /or  "calliot- 
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GxntLBKi^ii,— We  DOW  come  to  a  class 
or  order  of  diseases  of  the  greatest  im- 
portanee,  whether  considered  in  relation  to 
the  character  antd  reputation  of  the  prac- 
titioner, or  the  health  and  comfort  of  the 
patient.  As  relates  to  the  patient,  there 
^fe  perhaps  no  diseases  which  inflict 
greater  suffering,  more  speedily  break 
down  the  health,  and  finally  lead  to  a  fatal 
termination.  As  relates  to  the  practi* 
tioner»  it  should  be  his  duty  to  qualify 
himself^  by  diligent  study,  for  ioyesti- 
gating  a^ii  determining  the  nature  of 
these  diseases.  This  I  state,  because  the 
mode  of  inquiry  in  cases  of  the  descripp 
tion  under  consideration  differs  materially 


the  attention  of  the  practitioner  is  exclu- 
sJFely  directed  to  those  disturbances 
which  manifest  themselves  in  the  general 
operations  of  the  economy.  Those  dis- 
turbances produce  certain  oeTiations  from 
the  healthy  functions,  and  if  the  effects 
axe  sufficiently  obyious  and  characteristic 
to  be  recognised  by  the  senses,  the  practi- 
tioner may  perhaps  be  able  to  form  a  tole- 
rably correct  notion  of  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  disease.  Such  signs  may 
he  tanned  the  functional  aiffna  of  disease* 


But  in  many  cases  such  evidences  are  not 
only  obpcnre,  but  even  ambignou<i,  and  it 
would  not  be  difficult  to  shew  that  a  reli- 
ance upon  such  evidences  has  led  nut  only 
to  erroneous  views,  but  even  injudicious 
modes  of  practice.  As  examples,'  I  have 
only  to  recal  your  attention  to  the  dis- 
eases of  the  chest,  which  were  the  subject 
of  our  earlier  coosideralion.  How  many 
cases  of  broochilis  have  passed  for  con- 
sumption,  and  how  many  Instances  of 
JaUe  cure  have  been  handed  down  to  us. 
The  similarity  of  functional  manifesta- 
tions between  (tubercular)  phthisis  and 
many  of  the  forms  of  bronchitis,  renders 
any  thing  like  a  correct  diaffnosis  founded 
upon  such  symptoms  wholly  impossible. 
The  immortal  Laennec  has  not  only 
pointed  out  to  us  our  former  errore,  but 
has  famished  to  us  the  means  of  detecting 
and  correcting  them.  The  stethoscope, 
and  other  modes  of  exploration,  have  ena- 
bled us  not  only  to  detect  the  nature  of 
the  disease,  but  to  determine  almost  to  a 
fractional  of  space,  the  locality  and  extent 
of  the  morbid  condition  in  the  respiratory 
organs.  The  information  afforded  by  the 
stethoscope  is  valuable,  because  the  con- 
clusions are  certain,  inasmuch  as  they  are 
founded  upon  principles  which  cannot 
possibly  err.  There  are  certain  principlea 
in  physics  which  are  almost  as  certain  as 
the  mathematics,  and  when  we  have  made 
ourselves  acquainted  with  these  principles 
and  their  various  modifications,  we  have 
acquired  the  means  of  obviating  all 
sources  of  fallacy  or  ambiguity. 

A  similar  mode  of  reasoning  will  apply 
to  the  diseases  to  which  I  am  about  to- 
direct  your  attention.  The  functions  of 
tile  urinary  system  exert  certain  influences 
on  the  economy,  and  so  long  as  these 
functions  continue  healthy,  toe  general 
economy  will  be  preserved  from  any  de- 
rangement  derived  from  this  source.  But 
if  from  any  unnatural  condition  of  the 
urinary  organs,  their  functions  should  ba» 
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come  deranged  or  depraved,  the  general 
economy  will  suffer  to  a  corresponding 
extent ;  and  a^  frequently  occurs  in  other 
cases,  the  only  obvious  evidence  of  disease 
will  be  in  the  general  economy  itself,  or 
in  the  functions  of  some  other  organs  at  a 
distance,  and,  as  it  were,  unconnected 
with  the  primary  sent.  How  often  has  it 
happened  that  incipient  diabetes,  or  dis- 
eases of  the  bladder  and  kidneys,  have 
been  confounded  with  indigestion;  nor 
has  the  error  been  detected,  till  tlie  mer- 
cury administered  for  the  correction  of 
deranged  hepatic  functions  has  induced 
irremediable  organic  disease,  or  even  fatal 
disorganization  of  the  primary  seat.  It 
is  of  the  utmost  i^nportance  to  keep  these 
facts  in  our  recollection,  and  not  to  decide 
too  hastily  upon  modes  of  treatment,  nor 
upon  a  cursory  view  of  the  symptoms.  A 
local  disease,  for  instance,  may  produce 
but  few,  if  any,  and  very  slight  local 
symptoms,  while  the  constitutional  dis- 
turbance will  be  the  most  prominent  fea- 
ture in  the  complaint.  Were  we  to  adapt 
our  means  to  the  obvious  or  more  promi- 
nent  character,  we  probably  should  have 
reason  to  repent  our  too  hasty  decision. 
An  examination  of  the  urine  will  always 
enable  us  to  determine  this  point. 

The  healthy  condition  of  an  organ  may 
always  be  determined  by  the  manner  in 
which  it  performs  its  functions.  It  is  the 
function,  for  instance,  of  the  liver  to  se- 
crete bile ;  of  the  kidney  to  separate  the 
urine  from  the  blood.  The  composition 
and  character  of  these  principles,  there- 
fore,  will  enable  us  to  determine,  at  least 
to  a  certain  extent,  the  healthy  or  morbid 
condition  of  the  secreting  organ.  If  a 
particular  or  special  organization  produce 
a  particular  effect  or  function,  we  cannot 
conceive  any,  even  the  minutest  deviation 
in  the  properties  of  the  functional  mani- 
festation, without  a  corresponding  change 
in  the  oiiganism.  Henee  the  secretions 
and  excretions*,  or  at  least  the  physical 
and  chemical  properties,  may  be  regarded 
as  a  tolerably  correct  index  of  the  anato- 
mical condition  of  the  organic  structure. 
There  are  certainly  slight  or  evanescent 
deviations,  which  are  but  transitocy,  and 
consequently  indicate  nothing  of  import- 
ance ;  but  when  the  deviations  become 
permanent  and  more  extensive  they  indi- 
cate  disease,  and  require  more  serious  at- 
tention.   It  is  upon  these  principles  that 

*  By  •ecretlon  is  underetood  any  thintr  sepa- 
rated organically  from  the  blood,  and  opptiedto 
some  QKeful  purpose  wtthla  the  body.  Excretion 
is  any  tblDi;  simUarly  separated,  and  thrown  off 
aa  useless  or  injurious — as  orlne,  sweat,  carbonic 
acid,  &c.  ThH  excludes  the  fteces,  which  is'a 
peculiar,  aod  as  it  were,  mechanical  separation  of 
the  Intestinal  contents  into  the  recrementUiou* 
nnd  escrementitiota  portions,  without  entering 
tU  Mood. 


this  subject  will  be  treated  in  the  en- 
suing cntirse. 

I  have  been  diffuse  upon  this  subject, 
because  I  am  anxious  to  inculcate  the  ne- 
cessity and  great  importance  of  attending 
to  the  state  of  the  urine  in  these  diseases, 
and  not  only  in  the  special  diseases  them- 
selves, but  also  in  the  diseases  of  other  or- 
gans, and  of  the  system  at  large.  It 
would  be  an  insult  to  your  understanding 
to  attempt  any  proof  of  the  first  proposi- 
tion ;  and  your  own  observation  will  have 
convinced  you,  that  the  urine  presents 
many  deviations  from  the  healthy  c<mdi- 
tion  during  the  progress  of  other  diseases  J 

— as  well  local  as  generaL    The  altered  4 

conditions  which  this  excretion  undergoes 
will  often  enable  us  to  determine  the  pro- 
bable  duration  or  positive  termination  of 
febrile  diseases ;  and  they  also  afford  do 
less  certain  evidence  of  the  morbid  state  of 
the  organs  in  mere  local  affections. 

Here,  possibly,  it  may  be  asked,  if  so 
much  and  so  valuable  information  is  to  be 
obtained  by  attention  to  the  state  of  tbe 
urine,  how  is  it  that  the  subject  baa  ob- 
tained so  little,  at  least  by  no  means  its 
fair  proportion  of  the  attention  of  the  •  j 
profession  ?    This  may  be  acconnted  fur  1 

variously  z'-Medical  men  who  have  not 
practically  attended  to  the  subject,  have 
imagined  that  such  inquiries  require  a 
much  greater  degree  of  chemical  sxill  and 
address  than  is  really  necessary  for  their 
successful  prosecution.  But  I  trust  I  shall 
convince  you,  during  this  coarse,  that  this 
is  a  hasty  and  unfounded  opinion,  and  that 
even  a  less  degree  of  chemical  address  is 
required  for  this  purpose,  than  for  those 
toxicological  researches  which  are  dailj 
undertaken  by  all  classes  of  practitioners 
in  medicine.  '  From  the  above  feeling,  lee*  >  ' 

turers  and  teachers  in  general  do  not  ud- 
dertake  to  teach  practically,  and  by  ex- 
ample, the  modes  of  chemically  examining 
tbe  nrine,  and  consequently  the  sttident  | 

hears  merely  an  enumeration  of  the  func- 
tional  signs,  which,  as  already  observed, 
are  often  fallacious,  and  frequently  lead  | 

to  false  notions.  A  third  reason  probably 
is,  that  the  diseases  of  the  nrinary  system 
are  considered  as  belonging  more  exdn- 
sively  to  surgery ;  and  hence  the  teacher  of 
medicine  enumerates  them  rather  as  ob- 
jects  essential  to  his  nosological  classifica- 
tion, than  as  proper  objects  for  his  depart- 
ment; while  the  surgeon, on  theother  hand, 
treats  them  only  in  relation  to  surgical 
operation.  The  late  Dr.  Mareet  was  the 
first  to  treat  this  subject  scientifically,  and 
the  attention  which  bis  lectures  generally 
obtained  induces  me  to  hope  that  the  sub- 
ject will  not  be  found  wholly  devoid  of 
interest  on  the  present  occasion.  Before, 
however,  entering  upon  the  diseases  of  this 
system,  it   will  bt  neeeisary  to  hava  a 
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kttflfwledge  of  the  chemicsl  constitution 
and  general  properties  of  healthy  urine, 
that  we  maj  be  able  to  distinguish 
its  variations  when  diseased.  In  order 
to  study  the  characters  or  properties 
of  bodies,  they  ahoald  be  arranged 
according  to  some  fixed  and  intelligible 
principle.  The  properties  of  the  urine 
may,  therefore,  be  conreniently  arranged 
according  to  the  following  relations: — 
the  sensible,  the  mechanical,  and  the  che- 
tnical  properties* 

The  urine  i»  .separated  fVom  the  blood 
by  the  action  of  the  kidneys ;  and  as  many 
principles  are  found  in  the  former,  no 
trace  of  which  can  be  discovered  in  the 
latter,  it  maybe  useful  first  to  take  a  hasty 
survey  of  tne  nature,  composition,  and 
l^eneral  properties  of  the  blood,  as  this, 
perhaps,  will  materially  assist  us  in 
studying  the  functions  of  the  kidneys. 

Blood  is  that  well-known  fluid  sent 
out  by  the  ventricles  of  the  heart  to  the 
arteries,  by  the  minute  ramifications  of 
which  it  is  conveyed  to  ail  parts  of  the 
body.  In  its.  passage  through  the  different 
structures,  the  various  secretions  and  ex- 
cretions are  separated  from  it  by  what 
are  termed  the  secreting  and  excreting 
vessels,  and  it  is  then  returned  by  the 
▼eins  to  the  right  side  of  the  heart.  The 
blood  in  the  right  side  of  the  heart  differs 
materially,  at  least  in  some  of  its  sensible 
properties,  from  that  in  the  left.  In  the 
former,  it  is  of  a  deep  purple  or  blackish 
colour;  in  the  latter,  of  a  bright  red  or 
▼ermilion. 

Blood  drawn  from  a  vessel, and  examined 
by  the  microscope,  is  seen  to  consist  of 
ininute  particles,  floating  in  a  transparent 
colourless  fluid.  These  are  the  red  par. 
tides,  generally  named  the  globules  of 
the  blood.  They  are  not,  however,  glo- 
bular, but  present  the  appearance  of  flat- 
tened circular  discs.  The  usual  mode 
of  preparing  the  blood  for  microscopical 
observation  has  led  to  the  error  as  to  their 
globular  form.  Water,  with  which  the 
blood  is  usually  mixed,  has  the  propei*ty  of 
altering  the  form  of  the  red  particles;  but 
a  very  dilute  solution  of  chloride  of  sodium, 
or  of  sugar,  or  even  of  serum,  has  no  eifect 
of  this  sort.  Of  this,  and  of  the  flattened 
circular  form  of  the  particles,  you  may 
satisfy  yourselves  by  examining  blood  pre- 
pared by  each  of  these  methods  upon  this 
slip  of  glass.  As  I  bring  them  successively 
into  the  field  of  this  microscope,  you  per- 
ceive the  flattened  circular  appearance  of 
the  one  specimen,  and  the  irregularly 
globular  appearance  of  the  other. 

The  transparent  colourless  fluid,  in 
which  yon  see  the  red  particles  floating  in 
recently  drawn  blood,  is  termed  the  lympha, 
or  liquor  sanguinis.  This  liquor  sangai- 
nis    must  not  be  confounded  with  the 


serum,  from  which  it  differs,  inasmuch  as 
it  holds  the  fibrin  in  solution.  But  as 
fibrin  speedily  coagulates  when  evacuated 
from  the  vessels,  it  separates  in  the  form 
of  a  solid  mass,  enveloping  in  its  coagula- 
tion the  red  particles,  forming  what  is 
termed  the  crassamentum,  cruor,  or  clot ; 
when  blood  drawn  from  a  vessel  sejvarates 
spontaneously  into  crassamentum  and  se* 
ram.  The  fibrin  is  that  white  elastic 
fibrous  substance  which  is  frequently  ob- 
served forming  the  superficial  white  crust, 
termed  the  "  huffy  coat*'  of  inflammatory 
blood.  It  may  be  easily  obtained  by 
exposing  the  coagulum  in  a  linen  cloth  to 
a  stream  of  water  from  a  pipe.  The  red 
particles  are  thus  washed  away,  and  the 
fibrin  is  left  behind.  You  see  in  this  spe* 
cimen  the  fibrin  separated  from  the  red 
particles  by  the  above  process. 

Fibrin  may  also  be  readily  shewn  in  a 
separate  state  by  the  following  process*. — 
If  recently-drawn  blood  be  stirred  with  a 
rod  or  twig,  and  when  the  blood  has  co- 
agulated, the  rod  be  washed  in  water,  the 
red  particles  will  be  removed,  and  the 
coagulated  fibrin  only  will  remain,  occu- 
pying  the  interstices  between  the  branches 
of  the  twig  like  a  piece  of  membrane,  as 
you  observe  in  the  example  now  pre- 
sented to  you. 

Fibrin  may  be  shewn,  also,  in  its  dis** 
solved  state.  Many  saline  matters  hare 
the  property  of  preventing  the  rapid  coagu* 
lation  of  the  blood,  and  the  liquor  sun- 
p^uinis,  viz.,  the  serum  holding  the  fibrin 
in  solution  may  be  separated  from  the  red 
particles  by  mere  filtration.  This  is  most 
easily  shewn  in  the  blood  of  the  frog,  the 
red  particles  of  which  are  so  large  that 
they  do  not  readily  pass  through  white 
filtering  pa])er. 

Tiiere  are,  however,  other  methods  of 
demonstrating  the  same  fact.  Some  saline 
solutions  have  the  property  of  retarding 
the  coagulation  even  of  human  blood. 
Thus,  if  we  add  a  few  drops  of  a  very  con- 
centrated solution  of  carbonate  of  potass 
to  the  blood  of  man,  or  to  that  of  any 
vertebrated  animal,  the  coagulation  will 
be  retarded,  and  the  red  particles  in  the 
meantime  subside.  In  the  space  of  about 
thirty  or  forty  minutes  a  soft  coagulum  is 
formed,  the  under  part  of  which,  as  yon 
may  here  observe,  is  red,  from  the  depo- 
sition of  the  red  particles;  while  its  upper 
portion,  as  yon  may  see,  remains  white. 
Nitrate  of  potass,  and  also  sulphate  of 
soda,  if  added  to  recently-drawn  human 
blood,  prevent  the  coagulation.  Here 
you  see  an  example  of  this  fact :  the  co- 
agulation here  also  has  been  prevented, 
and  the  liquor  sanguinis  remains  in  its 
perfect  and  fluid  state. 

Fibrin,  when  coagulated,  is  soluble  by 
digestion  in  diluted  acetic  acid,  and  is 
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precipitated  fVom  Its  solution  hy  the  ferrp- 
cjanide  of  potassium. 

When  the  coagulum  has  separated,  we 
find  reraainiDg  a  yellowish-looking  fluid, 
possessing  a  slighter  degree  of  tenacity, 
named  serum.  Serum  has  a  slight  alkaline 
reaction,  from  the  presence,  according  to 
Marcet,of  soda.  It  contains  some  animal 
and  mineral  salts,  with  some  animal 
principles,  the  chief  of  which  is  albumen. 
Albumen  possesses  some  analogies  to 
fibrin  ;  but  still  there  are  some  peculi- 
arities of  character  sufficiently  distinctive. 
Fibrin  coagulates  spontaneously  shortly 
after  its  evacuation  from  the  vessels. 
Albumen  does  not  coagulate  unless  its  so- 
lution  be  exposed  to  a  temperature  of  from 
150  to  160^  Fab.,  or  from  the  action  of 
chemical  reagents.  If  albumen  be  cut 
into  slices,  and  exposed  to  a  gentle  pres- 
sure, a  sort  of  opaline  or  slightly  opaque 
fluid,  of  a  saline  taste,  oozes  out  from  it, 
which  has  been  named  the  "  serosity"  of 
the  blood.    No  such  oozing  is  observed  in 

Water. 


fibrin  from  a  similar  treatment.  If  coaga- 
Lated  fibrin  be  digested  in  diluted  acetic 
acid  it  is  dissolved ;  if  to  this  solution  a 
solution  of  ferro- cyanide  of  potassium  be 
added,  a  yellowish  precipitate  is  thrown, 
down.  Albumen  is  precipitated  white, 
from  a  neutral  or  slightly  acidulous  acetic 
solution,  by  ferro-cyanidc  of  potassium  ; 
but  coagulated  albumen  does  not  dissolve 
by  digestion  in  diluted  acetic  acid.  lu 
the  following  reactions  you  will  see  ex- 
perimental confirmations  of  the  above 
propositions : — 

Blood,  though  a  homogeneous-looking^ 
fluid  when  first  drawn,  is  evidently  of 
▼ery  complicated  composition.  The  spe- 
cific gravity  of  human  blood  is  very 
various,  but  may  be  stated  to  range  be- 
tween 1*045  and  1*055.  The  specific 
gravity  of  serum  is  estimated  at  about 
1  028;  but  Dr.  Marcet  makes  it  1*0295. 
The  composition  of  blood  is,  therefore,  as 
follows: —  A 


Red  particle.-)  Named  by  Be«elius  I  ^'"^/""^ »~'»'  'ith  accompanymg  aninud 
Fibrin J.      the    ilbuminou.    Muriate  of  pot.„.. 


Albumen    •  •  J       principles. 


•  sodaf . 


n«  j««;««—fi«n  flip  fl«hM  vipld  SO^ide  of  iron,  alkaline  and   earthy  phos- 
On  incineration,  the  ashes  yield  ^    ^^^^^^  ^^^  sulphates. 


The  red  particles,  when  burned,  yield 
the  oxide  of  iron  and  the  earthy  phos. 
phates ;  the  incinerated  albumen  and 
fibrin  yield  traces  of  the  sulphates  and 
phosphates,  but  none  of  iron.  From  the 
fact  that  silver  is  tarnished  by  serum,  and 
a  sulphuret  of  the  metal  formed,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  it  contains  sulphur.  Vogel  ascer. 
tained,  that  characters  written  on  paper 
with  acetate  of  lead,  are  rendered  legible 
by  exposure  to  the  vapour  arising  from 
serum  heated  for  several  days  to  between 
75<*  and  90°  Fah.  Serum  kept  for  some 
lime  exhales  the  odour  of  hydrosulphuric 
acid  gas  (sulphuretted  hydrogen,)  and 
blackens  the  salts  of  lead,  as  you  may 
observe  in  this  specimen ;  which  consists 
of  serum  about  six  weeks  old,  and  diluted 
with  four  parts  of  water.  On  withdraw- 
ing the  stopper  and  healing  it  gently,  not 
only  does  the  odour  become  sensible,  but 
the  exhalation,  as  you  perceive,  renders 
evident  these  characters  written  on  white 
paper  with  a  solution  of  lead.  Herzeliiis 
therefore  thinks,  that  the  phosphates,  sul- 
phates, and  oxide  of  iron,  evolved  by  the 
incineration  of  the  fibrin,  albnmen,  and 
red  particle!!,  were  formed  during  the  com- 
bustion ;  and  that  they  existed  originally 
in  their  most  simple  or  uncombined  form, 
as  phosphorus,  sulphur,  calcium,  &c.  and 
iron. 

The  relative  proportions  of  these  ingre- 


dients vary  considerably,  not  only  in  dif- 
ferent persons,  but  in  the  same  persons  at 
different  periods.  The  average  proportion 
of  serum  to  crassamehtum  is  as  3  to  I. 
The  proportion  of  colouring  matter  to  the 
fibrin  was  found  by  Berzelius,  upon  one 
occasion,  to  be  as  1*8  to  1,  or  nearly  as  2  to  1. 
Physiologists  have  enumerated  other  prin- 
ciples in  the  blood,  as  cruorin,  haBmatin, 
icc-X  i  but  it  is  not  the  object  here  to  enter 
into  the  minutias  of  physiology.  I  there- 
fore merely  state  such  facts  with  regard  to 
the  physiology  of  the  fluids,  as  are  essen- 

*  Chloride  of  potasalua. 

t  Chloride  of  •odium. 

t  The  following  elaborate  analysis  of  the  dln- 
tlnct  cubntancet  in  the  blood  has  been  given  in 
hla  Theaia,  by  M.  Lecana.  They  amount  to  25  In 
number: — 


1  Free  oxygen. 

2  Nitrogen. 
A  Carbonic  acid. 

4  Extractlre. 

5  Pbofipburetted  taU 
a  Cboleaterine. 

7  Serollne. 

8  Free  oxalic  acid. 

9  Margarlc  acid. 

10  Hydrochiorateof  po- 

taaso. 

1 1  — — soda  a 

12 .immonia. 

IS  Sulphate  of  pota«s. 

The  three  last  but  one  conatltate  the  cmor  clot, 
or  coagulum. 
a  Chlorides,  potasalum,  and  sodlnm. 
b  Red  particles. 


14  Carbonate  of  noda. 

15 iinae. 

16 magnesia. 

17  Lactate  of  soda. 

18  Fatty  acid  salt. 

18  Yellow    colooring 
matter. 

20  Albumen* 

21  Water. 

22  Fibrin. 

23  Hsematoclne. 

24  Albumen. 
26  Globules,^ 
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tial  to  a  thorough  knowledge  of  oor  im- 
mediate subject.  At  our  next  I  shall  con- 
sider the  general  properties  of  the  urine  as 
urell  in  a  state  of  health  as  of  disease. 

The  urine  is  separated  from  the  blood  by 
the  kidneys,  two  excreting  glandular  or- 
gans, situated  one  on  either  side  the  lum- 
bar spine,  between  the  spine  of  the  ilium 
and  lowest  rib.  They  are,  as  it  were, 
buried  in  the  fat  of  the  loins,  resting  on 
the  quadratus  lumborom,  and  on  the  lotoett 
part  of  the  diaphragm  ;  and  I  must  beg  to 
direct  your  attention  particularly  to  this 
connexion,  as  it  will  explain  a  sympathetic 
symptom  to  be  noticed  hereafter. 

The  kidneys,  as  you  see  in  these  exam- 
ples, present  four  surfaces :  two  broad  and 
irregularly  flat  surfaces  ;  one  sharply  con- 
vex, pointing  outwardly ;  and  that  look- 
ing towards  the  spine,  deeply  notched  or 
sulcated.  They  lie  behind  the  peritoneum, 
that  is,  they  are  not  invested  by  that  mem- 
brane, which  merely  passes  before  them. 
They  receive  their  arteries  directly  from 
th^  aorta,  and  the  emulgent  or  renal  veiiis 
enter  the  cava.  They  have  a  proper  tunic, 
of  a  firm  consistence,  being  condensed 
oellnlar  tissue,  almost  fibrous.  They  con- 
sist of  two  parts :  one  external,  named  the 
conical ;  the  other  internal  or  medullary. 
The  external  or  cortical  is  the  secerning 


part,  and  consists  of  the  minute  ramifica- 
tions of  the  emulgent  arteries:  this  is 
Mme  lines  in  thickness.  The  next  divi- 
sion is  what  is  termed  the  medullary  por- 
tion ;  it  commences  with  the  tubuli  uri- 
niferi.  These  tubuli  are  continued  into 
conical  projections,  named  papillae.  The 
papillie  project  into  the  calices  or  infun- 
dibuli,-of  which  the  pelvis  may  be  consi- 
dered as  the  enlarged  reservoir.  The  pel- 
vis, as  it  proceeds  from  the  notch,  termi- 
nates in  a  membranous  tube,  termed 
ureter.  The  ureters  enter  the  under  and 
posterior  part  of  the  bladder,  behind  the 
neck,  penetrating  the  coats  obliquely,  so 
as  to  render  a  reflux  of  the  urine  from*^  the 
bladder  almost  impossible,  as  you  may 
observe  in  the  example  before  you. 

The  functions  of  the  kidneys  consist  in 
separating  from  the  blood  that  compli- 
cated fluid  named  urine.  Urine  consists 
of  a  large  proportion  of  water,  holding,  in 
its  healthy  state,  a  number  of  animal  and 
saline  principles  in  complete  solution. 
Berzelius  has  carefully  analyzed  urine, 
and  as  his  analysis  is  that  mostly  adopted 
by  chemists  and  physiologists,  we  shall 
adopt  it  here.  His  analysis  of  one  thou- 
sand parts  of  healthy  human  urine  afibrds 
the  results  expressed  in  the  table  upon  the 
board,  viz.  :— 


Water. 


Animal  and  destructible 
principles * 


Sulphate  of  potass 
soda  • 


Urea 

Lithic  acid 

Free  tactic  acid  ?  lactate  of  ammo-^ 
nia  and  animal  matters  i 
rable  ft*om   the  above 
zome,  soluble  in  alcohol 
tractive,  soluble  in  water)  • 

( VesictA )  rpucus 


Phosphate  of  soda   •  •  •  • 

■  ammonia 

Muriate  of  soda 


•  ammonia 


Earthy  phosphates,  with  trace  of  flnate  of  lime  • 
Silex 


93300 

30-10 

100 


1714 


•32 
3-71 
316 
2-94 
1-65 
4-45 
1-50 
100 

•03 


-  Healthy  urine,  recently  passed,  and 
while  warm,  presents  the  following  gene- 
ral characters.  It  is  a  fluid  of  a  light 
amber  colour,  and  perfectly  transparent. 
It  has  a  peculiar  odour,  somewhat  aro- 
matic, and  resembling  in  some  measure 
that  of  violets.  Taste  saline,  bitter,  and 
rather  disagreeable.  The  specific  gravity 
will  naturally  vary  from  very  trivial  and 
transient  causes.  'Any  cause,  the  agency 
of  which  is  to  increase  the  watery  portion, 
without  affecting  the  animal  or  saline 
principles,  will  reduce  the  specific  gravity ; 
while  any  agency  (relatively)  diminishiug 
the  proportion  of  water,  or  increasing  that 


100000 

of  the  saline  or  other  principles,  will  in- 
crease the  specific  gravity. 

In  this  jar  vou  see  some  distilled  water, 
into  which  I  immerse  this  instrument 
called  an  hydrometer,  and  you  observe  that 
it  sinks  to  nearly  the  end  of  the  stem.  I  now 
introduce  a  little  common  salt;  and  you 
observe,  that  as  the  salt  dissolves,  the  stem 
emerges  from  the  fluid  and  rises  above  the 
surface,  indicating  an  increase  in  the  den- 
sity of  the  fluid.  This  is  the  way  in  which 
the  specific  gravity  of  the  unne  increases 
when  the  saline  principles  are  increased  in 
relation  to  the  watery  portion.  But  now 
let  me  add  to  this  same  solution  of  salt 
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gome  distilled  water :  now  you  observe  the 
stem  sinlcs,  shewing  that  the  density  of 
the  solution  is  rednced  by  the  increase  of 
the  water  in  relation  to  the  saline  ingre- 
dient. It  is  thus  that  watery  diluents,  ad- 
miuistered  internally,  reduce  the  8])ecific 
gravity  of  the  urine,  by  increasing  the  se- 
cretion of  the  watery  portion.  The  ave- 
rage specific  gravity  of  healthy  human 
vrine  has  been  estimated  at  between  I'OIO 
and  10 15.  I  think  myself  that  between 
1012  and  1-017  is  the  more  common 
range.  [Here  several  specimens  were  ex- 
amined in  proof.] 

The  temperature  of  healthy  fanman 
nrine  varies  with  a  variety  of  circum- 
stances ;  but  the  general  standard  is  about 
92®.  It  varies,  howeveri  from  about  75° 
to  112©  or  120°  Fah. 

The  quantity  likewise  depends  upon  a 
tariety  of  adventitious  or  accidentol  cir- 
cumstances; such  are,  the  nature,  quantity, 
and  quality  of  the  food  and  drink;  and 
these,  indeed,  have  great  influence  upon  all 
the  foregoing  properties  of  the  urine.  Tl-.e 
average  quantity,  however,  may  be  esti- 
mated at  between  two  and  three  pints  in 
the  twenty- four  hours. 

All  the  above  properties  yoti  have  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  exemplified  in  the 
present  specimens,  viz.  the  light  ambery 
colour;  the  transparency;  the  aromatic 
odour,  tensible  only  in  those  specimens 
which  are  yet  warm  ;  the  specific  gravity, 
varying  as  you  see  from  1'0I3  to  1.019. 
The  quantity  can  be  ascertained  only  by 
collecting  and  measuring  the  quantity  of 
urine  passed  during  a  definite  period,  and 
repeating  the  experiment  several  times, 
with  certain  intervals  between. 

The  chemical  properties  depend  upon 
the  chemical  composition  of  the  urine. 
Healthy,  it  reddens  litmus  paper;  and  by 
immersing  pieces  in  these  specimens,  the 
blue  colour  will  be  changed  to  red, — as 
you  see. 

The  aromatic  odour  leaves  the  urine  at 
it  cools;  and  in  those  specimens  which 
have  become  cold,  the  arameUic  odour,  as 
you  observe,  is  no  longer  perceptible ;  but 
YOU  find  that  another  and  peculiar  odour 
has  succeeded  the  aromatic.  This  odour 
has  been  distinguished  by  the  term  urimut. 
In  this  specimen,  which  has  been  kept  for 
some  days,  you  perceive  another  change  in 
the  odour — a  sort  of  sour  smell,  and  which 
has  been  compared  by  some  to  that  of 
four  milk ;  it  is  a  sort  of  sour  odoiir  mo- 
dified by  an  animal  one.  Lastly,  in  this 
specimen,  which  has  been  kept  till  decom. 
position  has  commenced  with  the  putre- 
factive process,  t^fcciid  ammoniaeat  odour  is 
yery  perceptible.  This  is  the  odour  which 
is  perceived  in  those  public  places  of  fre- 
quent resort  allotted  for  relief  to  this  na- 
iaral  call.    You  also  perceive,  on  examin- 


ing these  various  specimens,  the  gradual 
transitions  from  the  most  perfect  transpa- 
rency to  cloudiness,  and  an  approxim»-' 
tion  to  opacity,  and  ultimately  the  forma- 
tion and  subsidence  of  deposits.  Hence 
you  will  see  the  necessity  of  keeping  the 
urine,  that  vou  may  observe  the  changea 
in  the  sensible  properties,  and  the  rapidity 
with  which  they  succeed ;  for  from  such 
phenomena  much  of  great  importance  is 
often  to  be  inferred  r — ^*  Ex  his  enim,  si* 
milibusque,  siepe  curandi  nova  ratio  du- 
cenda  est." 


CLINICAL  LECTURE 

ON 

CAKBUNCLB — BPONTANEOV8  PARTIAL  IN« 
VERSION  OF  THE  UTERV8— IRREDU* 
CIBLE  OMENTAL  HERNIA — INVLAIIMA- 
TION  OF  THE  HAND  FROM  INJURIB8 
OF   THE   FINGER, 

Delivered  at  St,  Bartholomew's  HmpitaJ, 
By  Wm.  Lawrence,  F.R.S.,  &c. 


Gkorge  Hatcroft,  54  years  of  age,  a 
mechanic,  of  good  constitution,  always 
enjoying  good  health,  was  received  into 
the  hospital  on  account  of  a  carbuncle  at 
the  back  of  the  neck,  which  had  begun, 
according  to  his  statement,  a  month  pre- 
viously. As  no  treatment  had  been  adopted 
except  poulticing,  it  afforded  an  opportu- 
nity of  observing  the  natural  course  of  the 
malady.  It  had  caused  severe  pain,  swell- 
ing of  the  neck  and  stiffness,  so  that  he 
could  not  turn  his  head;  want  of  rest,  loss 
of  appetite  and  feverishness.  He  had  not, 
however,  been  confined,  nor  had  ho  en- 
tirely  given  np  his  employment,  even  for 
one  day.  It  had  been  discharging  several 
days  when  he  came  to  the  hospital.  There 
was  an  inflammatory  swelling,  of  circular 
figure,  as  large  as  the  half  of  an  orange, 
at  the  back  of  the  neck.  lu  the  centre  of 
the  tumor  there  was  a  large  irregular  open- 
ing in  the  skin,  exposing  cellular  slonghs, 
soaked  in  matter,  and  nearly  detached.  A 
few  small  openings  were  seen  in  the  skin 
round  the  larger  one  i  and  a  healthy^ 
thick, yellow  discharge,  proceeded  from  all 
of  them.  The  inflammatory  tumefaction 
had  nearly  subsided,  the  integuments  re. 
maining  of  a  dull  red  as  far  as  the  extent 
of  the  original  carbunctilar  inflammation. 
The  pain  and  feverishness  were  nearly 
gone;  the  appetite  and  rest  had  returned. 

June  28,  1838.— Meat  diet ;  a  dose  of 
the  senna  mixture ;    linseed  poultice. 

July  2.— The  part  to  be  dressed  with  the 
resin  ointment 

10 ih.— Discharged  well, 
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S^rah  Gosby,  92  yean  of  a^,  and  an* 
married,  a  person  of  spare  habit,  who  con- 
sidered herself  of  healthy  constitution, 
and  had  usually  enjoyed  good  health,  was 
admitted  into  the  hospital  June  11,  1838. 
^Mne  days  pre?ioo6ly  a  small  painful 
pimple  had  formed  on  the  back  of  the 
right  shoulder.  This  had  gradually  ]n> 
creased,  with  aggravation  of  suffering,  loss 
of  appetite  and  rest,  to  the  time  of  admis. 
sion,  when  a  carbuncle  was  found  at  the 
back  of  the  shoulder,  about  three  inches 
in  diameter,  presenting  a  gentle  convex 
rising,  with  the  integument  of  a  dusky  or 
livid  red,  surrounded  by  a  broad  areola  of 
bright  redness.  At  the  centre  there  was 
>an  opening  in  the  skin  as  large  as  a  split 
pea,  exposing  a  yellow  slough,  while 
around  and  near  it  there  were  several  mi- 
nute round  apertures,  from  which  a  small 
quantity  of  purulent  matter  exuded. 
When  it  was  intimated  to  her  that  she 
might  be  relieved  by  opening  the  part,  she 
expressed  her  determination  not  to  submit 
to  the  use  of  the  knife. 

Twelve  leeches  to  the  swelling ;  linseed 
poultice;  a  dose  of  opening  medi- 
cine j  milk  diet. 

12th.— The  part  is  more  inflamed ;  but 
her  resolution  respecting  the  operation  is 
unchanged. 

13th. — The  complaint  still  increasing, 
^ith  severe  and  incessant  burning  pain, 
which  entirely  prevents  rest.  She  now 
wishes  for  any  thing  tu  be  done  that  may 
afford  some  relief.  An  incision  across  the 
carbuncular  swelling  in  its  whole  extent, 
and  to  the  depth  of  an  inch  and  a  half, 
with  a  p<frpendicular  cut  of  similar  length 
and  depth,  crossing  the  fi)rmer  at  right 
angles.  There  was  free,  but  not  conside- 
rable  bleeding  from  these  incisions;  and 
the  part  was  afterwards  covered  with  lin- 
seed  poultice. 

14tb. — The  patient  passed  a  good  night, 
and  is  much  better  to-day.  Matter  has 
flowed  freely  from  the  incisions :  tjne  pro- 
gress of  the  carbuncle  is  stopped,  and  the 
surrounding  inflammation  is  lessened. 

15th.~Tne  patient  looks  and  feels 
weak. 

Qain.  Disnlphf  gr.  ij.  thrice  daily;  six 
ounces  of  Port  wine  daily.  Lint 
thickly  spread  with  resin  ointment  to 
be  applied  under  the  poultice. 

18th. — The  swelling  has  abated  ;  there 
la  free  suppuration,  and  sloughs  of  cellular 
membrane  have  been  discharged.  The 
skin  is  rather  hot,  and  the  pulse  accele- 
rated. The  wine  discontinued  :  an  open- 
ing  draught  immediately. 

22d.— Still  a  little  feverish;  the  com. 
plaint  proceeding  favourably. 

The  quinine  to  be  discontinued. 

From  this  time  recovery  proceeded  ra- 


pidly, but  the  process  of  cicatrisation  was 
slow,  as  the  opening*  in  the  integuments 
was  large,  and  the  granulations  exube. 
rant.  She  did  not  leave  the  hospital  till 
July  24th,  when  the  part  was  not  quite 
healed,  although  the  health  had  been  for 
some  time  completely  restored. 

Edward  Morris,  46  vears  of  age,  a  stout 
man  of  low  stature,  following  the  occnpa- 
tion  of  weaving,  in  the  habit  of  drinking 
beer  and  spirits,  indulging  sometimds 
freely,  came  into  the  hospital  on  August 
16,  1838,  for  a  carbuncle  on  the  loins. 
The  complaint  had  existed  about  threts 
weeks,  and  he  had  continued  at  work  till 
the  last  three  or  four  days,  when  he  had 
been  prevented  by  the  severity  of  the  pain , 
which  had  entirely  destroyed  rest  The 
carbuncle  was  a  tolerably  *  regular,  firm, 
convex  rising,  of  circular'figure,nnd  fully 
four  inches  in  diameter,  situated  in  the 
right  lumbar  region.  The  integument,  of 
a  dusky  red  and  panially  livid  hue,  was 
perforated  by  numerous  small  holes, 
through  which  there  was  a  sparing  dis- 
charge of  matter.  The  immediately  sur- 
rounding skin  was  slightly  swelled,  and 
bright  red  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the 
entire  circumference ;  so  that  the  inflam- 
mation measured  about  twelve  inches  in 
its  longest  diameter.  The  pulse  was  not 
much  accelerated,  and  the  constitutional 
disturbance  was  altogether  less  considera- 
ble than  might  have  been  expected  with 
so  serious  a  local  malady.  1  made  a 
crucial  division  of  the  carbuncle,  the  in- 
cisions going  through  the  whole  extent  of 
the  inflamed  and  thickened  mass,  which 
was  fully  two  inches  in  depth,  but  not 
embracing  the  surrounding  areola.  Pro- 
fuse bleeding  ensued  fruni  numerous  ves- 
sels, and  sixteen  or  twenty  ounces  flowed 
in  a  very  short  lime,  with  the  effect  of 
dissipating  almost  entirely  the  surround- 
ing redness  within  a  few  minutes.  The 
bleeding  continued,  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree,  for  some  hours ;  and  the  sister  of 
the  vi  urd  represented  that  at  least  forty 
ounces  were  lost  altogether,  without,  how- 
ever, causing  faintness  or  producing  any 
decided  feeling  of  weakness. 
Linseed  poultice.  Five  grains  of  Pil. 
Sapun.  c.  Opio  at  bed-time.  An 
effervescing  saline  draught  every  six 
hours. 

Matter  was  discharged  freely  at  nume- 
rous points.  Complete  relief  from  the 
severe  buruingund  throbbing  pain  ensned, 
the  patient  slept  well,  and  expressed 
himself  as  quite  comfortdble  the  next  day. 

17tb.— Meat  diet. 

18th.—- Resin  ointment  to  the  incisions. 
Recovery  proceeded  rapidly  and  uninter- 
ruptedly, and  the  patient  left  the  hospital 
quita  w'f^l  on  September  17 ih. 
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I  lately  attended  a  gentleman,  between 
50  and  60  years  of  age,  with  a  large  car- 
buncle at  the  neck.  He  was  of  spare 
babit,  with  rather  sallow  complexion,  and 
had  long  suffered  from  dyspepsia,  for 
which  he  had  been  accustomed  to  take 
Inedicine  and  pay  considerable  attention 
to  diet.  It  was  aboiit  ten  days  after  the 
inflammation  in  the  neck  began  that!  first 
saw  him*  He  had  then  an  inflammatory 
tumor  of  brawny  hardness,  with  dull  red 
and  somewhat  livid  discoloration,  as 
large  as  the  palm  of  the  hand,  immedi- 
ately below  the  occipital  ridge  on  the  left 
side  of  the  neck.  This  was  the  seat  of 
severe  throbbing  and  burning  pain,  which 
bad  prevented  rest  for  the  preceding  week. 
The  head  was  immoveably  fixed,  and  the 
patient  could  not  have  turned  it  to  save 
his  life.  The-e  were  a  few  small  openings 
in  the  skin>  with  hardly  any  sensible  dis- 
charge. I  made  a  crucial  incision  through 
the  inflamed  and  indurated  mas?,  which 
\vas  about  two  inches  in  depth.  It  was 
followed  by  profuse  ha3morrhage;  at 
least  three  pints  of  blood  were  lost  in 
about  an  hour,  and  it  continued  to  flow 
abundantly.  I  therefore  introduced 
into  the  incisions  lint,  soaked  in  a 
saturated  solution  of  alum,  pressing 
it  down  firmly,  and  adding  other  pieces, 
BO  as  to  fill  up  the  cuts.  This  plan  was 
successful  in  stopping  the  bleeding,  but 
diminished  the  amount  of  relief  usually 
afforded  by  the  operation,  as  the  suppura- 
tive  process  was  checked  by  the  astringent, 
and  the  escape  of  matter  was  further  pre- 
vented by  the  lint,  which  continued  closely 
adherent  for  forty- eight  hours.  Still  the 
patient  had  some  sleep  in  the  first  night, 
the  inflammatory  mischief  was  arrested, 
and  in  a  few  days,  under  the  application 
of  the  resin  ointment,  an  abundant  sup- 
puration was  established.  The  whole  of 
the  cellular  membrane  which  had  been  the 
■eat  of  carbuncular  inflammation  sloughed 
and  came  away.  I  removed  one  mass  two 
inches  long  by  one  in  width  and  in  thick- 
ness. No  medical  treatment  was  neces- 
sary,  except  for  the  purpose  of  regulating 
the  bowels.  In  a  week  the  patient  had  a 
good  appetite,  and  was  able  to  take  nearly 
a  full  diet ;  and  at  the  end  of  a  month  he 
Vrentoutfora  daily  airing  in  his  carriage. 

Carbuncle  is  a  peculiar  inflammation  of 
the  adipose  and  cellular  tissue  imme- 
diately under  the  skin,  the  latter  being 
necessarily  involved  in  the  ndischief,  from 
its  intimate  connexion  with  the  other 
structures.  The  parts  are  not  only  highly 
infiamed-^in  a  state  of  the  highest  vascu- 
lar excitement,  but  remarkably  indurated, 
so  as  to  feel  brawny  and  hard,  and  to  afford 
considerable  resistance  to  the  knife.  Mi- 
uute  suppurations,  in  endless  number,  are 
dispersed  in  all  directions  through  this 
inflamed    and    indurated  mass ;  we  see 


them  from  the  size  of  a  pin's  head  to  thtf  t 
of  a  pea  and  bean  :  they  contain  a  healthy 
matter,  which  appears  in  numerous  laiger 
or  smaller  round  drops,  or  can  be  squeezed 
out  in  that  form  on  the  surface  of  inci- 
sions. When  we  consider  the  number  of 
such  suppurations,  and  the  unyielding- 
nature  of  the  texture  in  which  the  matter 
is  contained,  we  can  account  for  the  se- 
vere throbbing  and  burning  pain,  the 
sense  of  tension  and  confinement,  and  the 
serious  constitutional  disturbance,  which 
attend  this  complaints  Another  character 
of  the  complaint  is  the  disposition  of  the 
inflamed  texture  to  slough.  When  we 
make  our  incisions,  we  find  more  or  less 
considerable  portions  of  a  yellow  colour, 
indicating  the  commencement  of  mortifi- 
cation ;  snch  parts  are  subsequently  sepa- 
rated ;  and  the  sloughing  process  not 
nn frequently  affects  the  whole  of  the  pre- 
viously inflamed  and  indurated  maas. 

The  openings,  which  occur  aponta* 
neously  in  the  skin,  give  issue  to  the  con- 
tents of  the  superficial  suppurations  only, 
and  do  not  relieve  the  part  generally.  The 
inflammation,  therefore,  ctmtinties  to 
spread  in  the  circumference,  rendering  the 
local  malady  more  formidable,  and  a^gra- 
vating  the  constitutional  irritation.  Thns 
elderly  persons  of  unsound  constitution 
sink  unaer  the  disease,  when  it  has  not 
been  efficiently  treated  at  a  proper  period, 
and  more  especially  when  it  is  seated  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  o^ 
ciput. 

Sometimes,  however,  the  carbuncle 
ceases  to  spread  after  attaining  a  certain 
magnitude.  A  large  slough  of  cellular 
membrane  forms  in  the  centre  of  the 
swelling;  the  integument  perishes  secon- 
darily, in  consequence  of  its  vascular  sup- 
ply  being  intercepted :  thus  a  large  chasm 
is  formed  in  the  middle  of  the  disease, 
which  constitutes  a  convenient  outlet  for 
the  internal  suppurations.  This  cure  of 
carbuncle  by  a  natural  process  is  exempli- 
fied in  the  case  of  Haycroft  In  Maiy 
Gosby,  who  would  not  at  first  submit  to 
incision,  there  appeared  no  probability  of 
the  complaint  ceasing  to  spread.  la 
3forris,  the  carbuncle  and  the  surround- 
ing inflammation  had  attained  the  mag- 
nitude of  a  dinner  plate,  and !  was  still 
actively  proceeding ;  while  in  the  last  in- 
stance, of  the  most  dangerous  position 
which  the  disease  can  occupy,  the  indu- 
rated inflammation  was  spreading  rapidly, 
with  no  signs  of  natural  relief. 

Under  such  circumstances,  the  only  way 
of  rescuing  the  patient  from  imminent  and 
serious  danger  is  to  make  the  incisions  de- 
scribed  in  the  preceding  cases,  and  to  take 
care  that  thev  shall  completely  go  through 
the  carbuncular  mass  in  length  and  depth. 
In  general  this  treatment  immediately  ar- 
rests  the  inflapmaUon  -,  the  free  UeM&og 
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effectually  nnloads  the  excited  and  dis- 
tended ?es8el»,  -while  the  inciaions  dis- 
charge a  great  number  of  the  sQppnra- 
tions,  and  take  off  the  painful  tension  of 
the  part  The  only  circumstance  imme- 
diatelj  connected  with  the  oneration  that 
•  requires  attention  is  the  hsBmorrhage, 
-which  is  sometimes  profuse,  and  might  be 
dangerous,  although  the  bleeding  vessels 
•re  merely  those  of  the  adipose  and  eel- 
Inlar  tissue,  enlarged  and  excited  bj  the 
local  disturbance.  The  depth  of  the  in- 
cisions, and  the  difficulty  of  separating 
their  sides  flrom  the  dense  and  unyielding 
state  of  the  tissues,  renders  it  nearly  im- 
practicable to  secure  the  bleeding  orifice 
by  ligature ;  we  must  therefore  avail  our- 
selves  of  astringents,  of  pressure,  or  of  the 
two  means  combined.  At  all  events,  the 
patient  should  not  be  left  nntil  the  bleed- 
ing has  ceased. 

Spontanemu  partial  JnvenUm  of  the  XJtentu 
Sarah  Smith,  32  years  of  age,  a  maid- 
•ervant,  was  admitted  into  the  hospital  on 
June  12th,  1838.  She  had  always  enjoyed 
l^ood  health,  and  felt  herself  quite  well  at 
the  time  of  her  admission.  Three  years 
ago  she  had  borne  a  child,  and  the  cata- 
menla  had  been  perfectly  regular  since 
that  period.  She  had  menstruated  three 
weeks  before  she  came  to  the  hospitaL 
She  represented  to  me  that  she  had  a 
swelling  in  the  private  parts.  I  found, 
on  examination,  a  tumor  hanging  from 
the  external  organs,  as  large  as  my  fist. 
It  was  largest  in  the  middle;  a  little 
smaller  above  and  below.  Observing  a 
transverse  fissure  in  the  middle  of  its  in- 
inferior  end,  I  at  first  supposed  the  case  to 
be  a  complete  prolapsus  uteri,  but  could 
Hot  recognize  the  usual  appearance  of  the 
OS  tincsd.  The  surface  of  the  swelling,  iirits 
upper  two- thirds,  was  smooth,  pue,  and 
nearly  dry  s  this  was  obviously  the  vagina 
completely  inverted.  The  lower  third  was  a 
soft,  almost  villous,  red  surface,  moistened 
by  colourless  mucus,  and  was  soon  recog- 
nized by  the  characteristic  folds  as  the  cer- 
vix nteri  inverted.  A  defined  line  marked 
the  boundary  between  the  vaginal  and  ute- 
rine portions  of  the  tumor.  She  stated  that 
she  had  experienced  a  bearing  down  and 
uneasiness  for  five  months;  that  a  pro- 
tmsion  had  occurred  at  the  external  parts 
for  three  months,  going  up  of  itself  after 
she  had  lain  down  at  night;  that  the 
swelling  had  been  down  permanently  for 
the  last  three  weeks,  though  she  had  con- 
tinned  to  jperform  her  duties  as  a  domestic 
up  to  the  very  day  of  her  coming  to  the  hos- 
pitaL The  mucous  membrane  of  the  in- 
verted cervix  uteri  was  healthy,  and  the 
cavity  of  the  uterus,  into  whicn  I  intro- 
duced the  end  of  my  finger,  was  perfectly 
so.  I  could  not  detect  inflammation,  en- 
Jargement,  or  any  other  morbid  change. 


The  exposed  membrane  had  secreted  abon- 
dantly,  for  the  chemise  was  completely 
saturated  and  stiffened  with  an  almost 
colourless  discharge.  My  inquiries  failed 
to  elicit  any  circumstances  from  which  the 
cause  and  mode  of  production  of  this  un- 
usual change  could  be  explained.  When 
the  patient  had  gone  to  bed,  I  covered  the 
protrusion  with  a  soft  cloth,  and  pressed 
it  upwards  with  the  hand.  It  was  neces- 
sary to  exert  considerable  force,  under 
which  it  suddenly  receded,  the  urine  being 
forced  out  at  the  same  moment  I  intro*i 
duced  my  fingers  into  the  vagina,  to  ascer- 
tain that  the  uterus  was  restored  to  its 
natural  state,  and  that  the  os  tincae  was  in 
its  right  place.  A  portion  of  sponge 
dipped  in  a  solution  of  alum  was  then  In- 
troduced into  the  vagina  and  kept  there, 
the  patient  being  confined  to  bed.  She 
menstruated  at  the  return  of  the  regular 
period.  She  was  kept  in  bed,  and  used 
the  sponge  for  three  weeks.  She  was  then 
allowed  to  get  up,  still  continuing  to  in- 
troduce the  sponge.  She  was  discharged 
quite  well  on  July  25th.  1  saw  her  in  the 
latter  part  of  August,  when  she  bad  again 
menstruated,  and  had  experienced  no  re- 
turn of  the  protrusion. 

'  Irr^duahle  Scrotal  Hemid, 
Isaac  Boare,  a  porter,  43  years  of  age, 
has  had  a  scrotal  rupture  for  14  or  15 
years.  It  was  kept  up  for  12  years  by 
a  truss,  which  he  left  off  six  months  ago^ 
since  which  time  he  has  been  unable  to 
return  the  protruded  parts.  On  Feb.  26th, 
1838,  he  felt  unwell, and  was  sick;  the 
bowels  being  confined,  he  took  some  open- 
ing medicine,  which  operated  slightly.  He 
came  to  the  hospital  on  the  27th,  com- 
plaining of  costiveness  and  sickness,  and 
be  vomited  after  his  arrival.  The  house- 
surgeon  bled  him  from  the  arm  to  thirty 
ounces,  and  directed  a  warm  bath.  IVhen 
I  saw  him  in  the  middle  of  the  day, 
after  the  adoption  of  these  measures,  the 
tumor,  as  large  as  my  fist,  was  undiminish- 
ed, but  soft,  and  hardly  painful.  The  ab- 
domen was  natural,  the  pulse  quiet ;  hut 
sickness  continued. 

Extract  Coloc.  co.  g^.  xij.  with  Hydrai^. 
Submur.  gr.  iij ,  in  pills,  immediately ; 
Magnes.  Sulph.  3ij.  in  equal  parts  of 
water  and  Aq.  Menthae,  three  hours 
after  the  pills,  and  to  be  repeated  every 
three  hours.    A    common    injection 
with  six  ounces  of  senna  mixture  to 
be  thrown  up  after  two  doses  of  the 
mixture  have  oeen  taken,  if  the  bowels 
should  not  have  been  previously  re- 
lieved. 
The  injection  was  administered  in  the 
evening, and  followed  by  copious  motions; 
after  which  the  sickness  did  not  recur. 

28th.— No  material  change  in  the  swelU 
ing;  it  was  considered  a  little  smaller. 
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Ice  to  be  applied  to  the  swelliog  in  a 
bladder. 

29th. — The  trsticle  is  swelled,  and  pain- 

ful,  probably  from  pressare,  in  attempting^ 

to   return   the  swelling,    which  descends 

quite  to  the  bottom  of  the  scrotum. 

The  ice    to    be   discontinued ;    twelve 

leeches  to  the  swelling,  and  afterwards 

cold  lotion. 

March  lOth. — The  cold  lotion  has  been 
continued,  and  the  patient  has  remained 
in  bed :  he  has  taken  the  solution  of  mag* 
nes.  sulph.  three  or  four  times  a  day,  and 
is  less  reduced  than  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, though  he  complains  of  weakness 
and  hunger.  The  principal  part  of  the 
swelling  has  returned;  but  a  hard  mass, 
twu  inches  in  length,  and  twice  as  large  as 
the  tliumb,  remains.  This,  which  is  ob- 
yiously  a  piece  of  consolidated  and  har- 
dened omentum,  appears  quite  loose  in 
the  sac ;  it  can  be  pushed  up  to  the  ring, 
but  not  through  it,  even  under  the  em* 
ployment  of  considerable  force. 

To  continue  in  bed,  and  use  cold  lotion; 
to  keep  the  bowels  freely  open.  Meat 
diet. 

In  about  tendayi*,  as  the  house-surgeon 
was  examining  the  part,  the  lump  passed 
up  into  the  abdomen,  under  slight  pres- 
sure. A  truss  was  applied,  and  the  patient 
was  allowed  to  leave  his  bed.  There  was 
no  renewal  of  protrusion,  and  he  left  the 
hospital  in  perfect  health  on  March  30th. 

In  this  case,  which  was  obviously  an 
epiplocele,  the  symptoms'  were  those  of 
incarceration  rather  than  strangulation, 
and  yielded  readily  to  the  means  usually 
found  efficacious  under  such  circumstances. 
The  patient  remained  with  a  large  mass 
of  omentum  in  the  scrotum,  which  had 
been  irreducible  for  the  preceding  six 
months ;  the  indurated  mass,  which  con- 
stituted a  portion  of  the  protrusion,  form- 
ing an  apparently  serious  obstacle  to  re- 
placement. It  was  very  desirable  that  the 
parts  should  be  returned,  in  order  to  save 
the  patient  from  a  repetition  of  the  incon- 
venience and  danger  which  he  had  just 
passed  through.  This  was  accomplished 
by  confinement  to  bed  for  three  weeks, 
with  cold  applications  and  free  purging. 
In  an  analogous  case  of  a  young  man, 
with  an  omental  scrotal  rupture,  under 
my  care  in  the  hospital,  two  or  three  years 
ago,  the  same  plan  of  treatment  was 
equally  successful.  He  was  admitted 
'with  symptoms  of  strangulation,  which 
were  removed  by  venesection  and  ape- 
rients,  the  tumor  not  being  altered.  Some 
part  of  the  protrasion  passed  up  in  a  few 
days,  bat  a  hardness  remained,  which,  as 
the  patient  said,  had  never  been  returned. 
It  passed  into  the  abdomen  easily  after  a 
fortnight's  confinement  to  bed. 


Inflammatwn  of  the  Hand  and  Fare^arm,  from 
Jnjuriet  of  the  Hand  or  Fingert* 
Ann  Portbury,  a  housemaid,  15  years 
of  ege,camc  into  the  hospital  on  May  23d, 
1838.  A  week  previously  she  had  pricked 
her  hand  with  a  needle,  over  the  palmar 
surface  of  the  metatarsal  bone  ^supporting 
the  fore-finger.  The  needle  did  not  enter 
deeply,  and  she  considered  it  an  affair 
of  no  consequence,  pursuing  her  usual 
occupations.  She  felt  pain  in  the  part 
the  day  after  the  accident,  and  some  swell- 
ing tiK)k  place;  it  became  worse  and  worse 
dail>,  till  she  came  to  the  hospital.  The 
hancl  was  now  acutely  inflamed,  and 
swelled  to  four  times  its  natural  thicknes!<. 
The  palm,  of  which  the  cuticle  was 
thickened  by  her  laborious  avocations,  was 
literally  as  hard  as  a  board.  I  could  not, 
on  the'most  careful  examination,  detect 
evidence  of  suppuration,  nor  find  such 
ground  of  suspicion  respecting  the  pro- 
bable presence  of  matter  at  any  point  as 
would  have  justified  a  puncture.    Severe 

I  lain  has  entirely  prevented  sleep  for  the 
ast  two  or  three  nights. 
Venesection  from  a  vein  of  the  afiectcd 
arm  ;  a  dose  of  calomel  and  jalap  ; 
linseed  poultice. 

Twenty- six  ounces  of  blood  were  drawn, 
and  slight  faintness  was  felt  for  a  few  rot« 
nutes.  The  blood  was  as  strongly  buffed 
and  cupped  as  in  the  case  of  acute  pleu- 
risy; it  presented  a  complete  enitta  pleti* 
riticot 

24th.— The  patient  slept  tolerably  well 
last  night.  I  found  to-day  a  soft  place 
between  the  thumb  and  fore-finger,  with 
fluctuation.  It  was  punctured,  and  two  table- 
spoonfuls  of  thick  matter  were  let  out, 
which  had  formed  under  the  palmar  fascia. 

27th. — The  hand  has  returned  to  its  na- 
tural size,  and  is  quite  free  from  pain. 

June  3d.— The  opening  is  closed,  and  the 
patient 'is  discharged;  there  being  a  very 
slight  stifihess,  winch  would  disappear  in  a 
few  days. 

Richard  Tarron,  46  years  of  age,  a  robust 
man,  and  a  labourer  on  rail-roads,  came  into 
the  hospital  June  22,  1838,  having  bad  the 
last  phalanx  of  his  middle  finger  crushed  by 
a  heavy  mass  of  iron  a  week  before.  The 
wound  was  suppurating  ;  the  finger  generally 
and  the  hand  were  inflamed  and  conside- 
rably swollen;  and  the  fore-arm  was  red 
and  swelled  on  its  palmar  aspect  half  way  to 
the  elbow.  He  was  bled  from  the  afiected 
arm  to  between  ^xx.  and  ^xxx. ;  the  blood 
being  buffed  and  cupped. 

A  dose  of  calomel  and  jalap,  followed  by 

&  saline  draught  with  3j.  of  Liq.  Antim. 

Tart,  every  six  hours.     Pooltioe  to  the 

finger.     Cold  lotion  to   the  fore-arm. 

Twenty.fonr  leeches  to  the  hand  and 
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fbre-ftrm  in  the  evening.   23d. ^Thirty- 
Biz  leeches. 

These  measures  arrested  the  progress  of 
the  mischief^  so  that  the  inflammation  of  the 
fore-arm  was  quite  removed,  and  the  general 
affection  of  the  hand  was  abated.  But  the 
finger  continued  inflamed  and  swollen,  and 
mischief  spread  along  the  extensor  tendon 
and  the  theca  of  the  flexor  to  the  palm 
and  back  of  the  hand.  It  was  necessary 
to  use  leeches  again  on  July  11th  and 
13th.  Suppuration  occurred  in  the  palm 
and  at  the  back  of  the  hand,  at  the 
roots  of  the  injured  fingers,  and  it  was 
necessary  to  make  an  opening  in  each 
situation.  He  left  the  hospital  on  August  6, 
with  the  original  wound  and  the  punctures 
soundly  healed.  The  finger  was  stiff,  but 
not  immoveable :  the  motion  of  the  other 
fingers  was  recovering  rapidly. 

Another  case  has  occurred  lately  in  the 
hospital,  where  general  inflammation  of  the 
hand  and  fore-arm  had  supervened  on  a 
alight  but  neglected  injury  of  a  finger.  On 
baa  admission  the  patient  laboured  under 
eonsiderable  inflammatory  enlargement  of 
the  hand  and  fore-arm,  with  red  lines  run- 
ning along  the  arm  to  the  axilla.  There 
was  severe  pain,  with  total  want  of  rest. 
Suppuration  took  place  here  among  the 
flexor  tendons  at  the  lower  and  anterior 
part  of  the  fore-arm.  I  evacuated  the  matter 
by  a  deep  puncture,  bled  the  patient  largely 
from  the  affected  arm,  confined  him  to  bed, 
and  followed  the  antiphlogistic  plan  in  other 
rcbpectst.  He  was  so  much  improved  in  a 
week,  that  he  left  the  hospital  contrary  to 
my  advice.  In  a  few  days  he  returned,  with 
a  severe  relapse  of  inflammation  In  the  hand 
and  fore-arm,  both  of  which  were  red, 
swelled,,  and  almost  as  hard  as  a  board. 
They  were  perfectly  stiff,  so  that  he  could 
not  move  either  the  wrist  or  fingers.  I  told 
him  that  he  must  come  into  the  hospital 
again,  that  a  much  longer  treatment  would 
be  requisite,  and  that  in  all  probability  re- 
covery would  only  be  partial.  Although  he 
assented  apparently  to  my  proposal,  he  did 
not  return. 

Numerous  cases  are  seen  in  this  hospital 
of  serious  inflammation  affecting  the  hand 
and  fore-arm  from  slight  neglected  injuries 
of  the  fingers  or  hand.  Suppuration  in  the 
palm  or  at  the  back  of  the  hand,  in  the 
theca  of  the  flexor  tendons,  among  these 
tendons  in  the  palm,  under  the  annular  liga- 
ment, and  in  the  neighbouring  part  of  ^e 
fore-arm,  mortification  of  the  flexor  ten- 
dons in  their  sheath  are  common  results 
€ti  such  inflammatory  disorders.  Henee  a 
linger  it  sometimes  left  stiff  and  extended, 
from  the  loss  of  the  flexor  tendons ;  some- 


tfmes  the  fingers  general^  are  oon  traeted 
and  motionless.  High  inflammation,  ev<en 
without  suppuration,  often  causes  condensa- 
tion of  the  loose  and  soft  cellular  tissue 
around  the  flexor  and  extensor  tendons,  by 
which  they  become  agglutinated  to  each 
other  and  to  the  surrounding  parts,  with 
more  or  less  considerable  permanent  stiff- 
ness. When  the  original  injury  has  been 
neglected  and  inflammation  is  coming  on, 
active  antiphlogistic  treatment  is  required  to 
prevent  these  serious  consequences,  or  to 
lessen  their  amount ;  and  we  cannot  attain 
the  object  without  employing  the  same  kind 
of  efficacious  measures  that  might  be  resorted 
to  if  an  important  internal  oxgan  were  ln« 
flamed.  Free  veneaection  from  the  affected 
limb  is  the  principal  measure;  after  this 
blood  must  be  taken  firom  the  part  by  means 
of  numerous  leeches  ;  general  antiphlogistic 
treatment  and  rest  in  bed  being  oombiued 
with  these  measures. 


OBSERVATIONS 

ON  THB 

ACTION  OF  SOUND  IN  THE 
STETHOSCOPE 

AMD  IN  THE  EXTERNAL  EAR. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 

Sin, 
I  CAN  scarcely  presume  to  think  that 
every  thinf^*  novel  in  the  subjoined  brief 
essay  on  sound  is  correct;  but  if  it  eoDi- 
tain  a  limited  measure  of  truth,  this  may 
lead  to  a  more  accurate  survey  of  tfaie 
subject  by  some  of  your  many  able  contri- 
butors, should  ^ou  do  roe  the  favour  to 
give  it  a  place  in  your  valuable  journal. 
I  am,  sir. 
Your  .very  obedient  servant, 

WiLLXAJl  ShaMD. 
Aberdeen,  il8d  November,  1888. 

J  have  been  induced  to  commit  to  paper 
the  followin}^  observations,  not  from  any 
desire  to  animadvert  on  the  sentiments 
of  the  learned  g'eutlemen  who.  in  th^ 
Medical  Gazettc  for  1837-8,  differ  iu 
opinion  as  to  whether  sounds  produced 
in  the  chest  be  conducted  from  the  pai> 
rietes  of  the  chest  to  the  ear  by  the  at- 
mosphere in  the  stethoscope,  or  by  the 
fibre  oif  the  wood  of  which  it  iscomposed, 
but  to  elicit  truth  and  stimulate  luves- 
.tigatioD. 

This  apparently  simple  point  is  aoft 
only  important  in  relation  to  disease  in 
the  human  body,  but  in  regard  to  thar 
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action  of  the  sound  genenlh ;  it  Is 
therefore  necessary  to  establish  certain 
practical  facts,  in  order  .to  arriye  at 
general  conclusions  and  truth  in  this 
matter. 

Sound  is  usually  produced  in  bodies 
more  dense  than  tne  atmosphere,  by 
sudden  percussion,  and  the  action  of 
one  body  upon  another;  and  it  is  consi- 
dered to  be  the  result  of  different  modi- 
fications of  matter  only. 

Rapid  agitation,  causing  the  atoms 
or  crystals  of  a  solid,  by  their  extre- 
mities, to  act  upon  each  other,  creates 
.sound,  i&AeMer  tkit  action  be  occasioned 
by  original  impulse  or  by  reflection.  It 
is  regulated  by  the  principles  of  attrac- 
tion and  repulsion  $  and  it  cannot  be 
produced,  conducted,  or  reflected,  in 
any  case  without  vibratory  action. 

As  the  atoms  or  crystals  of  solids  vi- 
brate repeatedly,  and  ultimately  return 
to  their  primitive  positions,  they  pro- 
duce more  intense  and  continuous  sound 
than  fluids,  the  component  parts  of 
which  pass  each  other,  and  do  not  return 
to  their  original  positions. 

In  conformity  to  the  density  of  the 
atoms,  their  form,  and  the  medium  dis- 
tance between  them,  is  the  intensity, 
duration,  and  velocity  of  sound. 

As  all  sonorous  bodies,  whilst  they 
conduct,  or  reflect,  also  create  sound,  it 
is  obvious  that  to  preserve  the  original 
character  of  sounds,  the  reflecting  or 
conducting  body  must  in  its  movements 
accord  in  time  with  those  of  the  body 
which  produces  or  forms  original  sound. 

As  vibration  is  necessar;^  to  produce, 
conduct,  or  reflect,  every  still  body  must 
warrest  sound,  on  the  same  principle  that 
a  body  at  rest,  being  in  contact  with  a 
wheel  moving  round  its  axis,  impedes 
itaprogress. 

Slow  pressure  compresses  a  few  atoms 
only,  but  rapid  percussion  occasions 
action,  re-action,  and  sound,  throughout 
hard  bodies. 

A  solid,  to  produce  much  sound,  must 
be  of  limited  diameter  in  one  direction, 
for  it  vibrates  most  in  this  direction,  be- 
cause the  atmosphere  yields  more  than 
ihe  solid. 

In  every  sonorous  body  there  are  two 
different  actions — the  tremulous  or  vi- 
bratory action,  which  mainly  creates 
■sound ;  and  the  undulating  motion, 
which  consists  of  a  certain  number  of 
atoms  moving  together. 

The  undulation,  by  separating  the 
action  of  the. atoms,  also  determines  the 


duration  of  each  distinct  sound  In  a 
body,  and  in  the  organ  of  hearing.  In 
a  strine,  the  nodal  point  which  sepa- 
rates the  waves  is  easily  defined ;  nut 
in  an  expanded  thin  bodfy  the  termina- 
tion of  the  wave  varies  according  to  the 
form  of  the  body,  and  is  not  easily  per- 
ceptible ;  and  it  is  frequently  irregular 
in  action  and  sound,  so  as  to  produce 
confusion  in  the  ear. 

For  the  reasons  given,  if  a  rod  be 
struck  on  the  end,  or  a  thin  expanded 
body  on  the  edge,  little  sound  is  pro- 
duced. 

The  chief  distinction  between  hard 
solids  and  fibrous  substances  is,  that  the 
latter  possess  more  of  the  adhesive,  and 
less  or  the  repulsive,  principle ;  they  re- 

3uire  to  be  more  distended  in  a  longitu- 
inal  and  superficial  direction ;  and 
intensity  of  sound  is  more  by  the  extent 
of  their  excursions  than  molecular  ac- 
tion. 

Fluids  are  more  powerful  conductors 
than  productors  of  sound,  but  conduct 
less  rapidly  than  solids.  Their  atoms  or 
component  pass  each  other,  and  do  not 
return  to  tneir  original  places,  as  do 
those  of  solids:  this  accounts  for  souud 
passing  in  all  directions  in  the  atmo- 
sphere,  but  most  in  the  direction  in  which 
most  impulse  is  given;  also,  why  the 
same  degree  of  percussion  produces  more 
sound  in  hard  solids  than  in  the  atmo^ 
sphere  ;  and  why,  in  transit,  there  is 
less  change  in  its  original  character. 

It  is  much  influenced  by  moisture  in 
the  atmosphere.  Intensity  and  distance 
of  transit  appear  to  be  regulated  more 
by  the  adjustment  of  particles  than  the 
proportion  of  moisture.  For  instance,  it 
IS  loud  and  passes  farthest  during  frost, 
and  at  all  times  when  objects  are  seen 
to  a  great  distance.  This  is  peculiarly 
perceptible  within  the  tropics,  and  in 
this  country  in  summer,  just  as  the  sun 
sinks  under  the  horizon  ;  but  when  cold 
increases,  and  the  particles  of  moisture 
become  larger,  these  effects  are  di« 
minished. 

It  follows,  as  matter  of  course,  that 
its  transit  must  be  more  or  less  rapid 
under  such  varying  circumstances. 

Water  conducts  more  powerfully  than 
the  surrounding  atmosphere;  and,  so  far 
as  I  have  been  enabled  to  ascertain, 
with  increased  effect  as  it  approaches 
the  temperature  of  the  human  oodjr. 

This  is  exemplified  in  tropical  rivers, 
and  in  the  human  ear,  where  tRis  fluid 
is  the  only  body  in  contact  with  the 
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acoustic  nerve,  to  which  it  must  com- 
municate sound  consistently  with  its 
oritrinal  character. 

The  several  points  to  which  I  have 
ali-eady  adverted  sufficiently  demon, 
strate  why  the  stethoscope  should  be 
hollow  in  the  centre,  and  of  limited 
thickness  in  its  parts ;  and  why 
any  material  pressure  on  any  part  of 
this  instrument,  so  as  to  compress  or 
alter  the  natural  arrangements  in  the 
atoms  of  the  wood,  must  deteriorate  its 
conducting-  powers.  Were  this  instru- 
ment to  press  much  on  the  parietes  of 
the  chest,  the  atoms  of  the  softer  body 
must  be  comi)re$sed,  and  they  would 
sink  into  the  interstices  of  the  harder, 
and  vibration  and  sound  would  be 
checked  at  the  points  of  contact. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  they  be  not  in 
contact,  a  slight  separation  will  produce 
the  same  effect  in  this  case,  as  a  crack 
in  a  bell,  or  any  other  sonorous  body  ; 
because  the  air  yielding  in  all  directions 
to  the  hard  bodies,  also  carries  off  sound 
in  like  manner. 

Similar  causes  must  produce  similar 
effects  between  the  stethoscope  and 
the  ear. 

I  hope  to  be  enabled  to  point  out 
various  circumstances  to  evince,  as 
advanced  hy  Drs.  Budd  and  Cowan,  in 
the  Medical  Gazette,  that  the  most 
dense  bodies  are  not  constituted  to 
answer  the  purposes  of  the  stethoscope, 
nor  in  fact  in  this  case  to  cojivey  sound 
to  the  ear  consistently  with  its  original 
character. 

To  doubt  this  would  be  to  doubt 
molecular  action,  and  its  effects  in  so- 
norous bodies,  as  partially  explained 
by  Dr.  Williams,  in  his  fiuh  lecture  in 
the  Medical  Gazette. 

As  in  all  har^  bodies,  sound  is  pro- 
duced by  agitation,  and  from  every 
atom ;  so  in  passing  b v  the  atmosphere 
in  anv  tube,  new  sounds  being  created, 
and  the  inflexions  meeting  in  its  axis, 
this  must  alter  the  character  of  the 
sounds  which  enter  the  tube,  and  make 
them  more  or  less  intense. 

Thus  copper  or  wood  produces  new 
jLud  intense  sounds,  pasteboard  dull 
sounds ;  woollen  damps  yet  more ;  and 
any  soft,  yielding,  cohesive  substance, 
damps  and  arrests  sounds.  If  a  room  be 
lined  with  woollen  cloth,  the  atoms  in  the 
atmosphere  within  the  room  are  arrested 
in  their  vibrating  action  on  reaching 
the  cloth,  and  the  whole  are  affected 
throughout  the  room  in  succession. 


8oand  is  damped  In  a  hard  body,  on 
the  same  principles,'  when  a  soft  non- 
elastic  suostance  presses  on  any  part  of 
it ;  and  the  influence  is  more  rapid  than 
in  the  atmosphere,  as  the  atoms  are 
more  compact,  and  do  not  yield  to  the 
same  extent. 

The  sonorous  powers  of  flr  do  not 
arise  from  the  lightness  of  the  fibre  allow- 
ing  freedom  of  excursion,  as  remarked 
by  Dr.  Williams.  As  well  might  it  be 
said,  that  a  cork  suspended  from  a  sling 
would  vibrate  in  the  atmosphere  as  de- 
cidedly as  a  leaden  ball,  or  that  a  pon- 
derous string  produces  less  determined 
vibrations  than  a  light  string. 

It  is  the  compactness  and  tension  of 
the  fibre,  and  the  loose  and  open  nature 
of  the  material  between  the  fibres, 
which  give  it  effect  and  direction. 

In  a  state  of  vegetation  the  sap  is 
circulated  between  the  fibrous  parts; 
but  when  the  wood  is  dry  it  is  replaced 
by  air  in  the  cellular  interstices,  and 
tfie  tissue  between  them  becomes  loose 
and  open. 

The  cohesive  and  repulsive  power  of 
the  fibre  may  be  known  by  the  great 
weij^ht  that  this  wood  is  capable  of  sus- 
taining bj  longitudinal  suspension,  and 
what  it  will  bear  on  the  end  without  be- 
ing materially  compressed;  whilst  the 
loose  texture  between  the  fibres  is  proved 
by  the  ease  with  which  it  is  compressed 
or  drawn  asunder  in  the  reverse  direc- 
tion. 

Here  we  have  a  concatenation  of 
strings  of  considerable  tension,  suf- 
ficiently apart  from  each  other  to  allow 
them  to  vibrate,  but  without  so  much 
freedom  as  to  permit  them  to  go  beyond 
a  certain  distance,  and  prolong  indi- 
vidual action  and  sound  so  much  as  the 
single  string. 

The  undulations  by  this  means  pro- 
duced in  the  direction  of  the  fibre,  are 
calculated  to  conduct  and  give  out  dis- 
tinctly defined  sounds,  in  accordance 
with  the  vibratory  impressions  made  on 
the  end  of  the  wood  in  the  stethoscope. 

After  having,  as  minutely  as  circum- 
stances enabled  me,  investi^ted  the  ac- 
tion of  sound  in  every  situation  and 
way  that  occurred  to  me,  as  a  test  of 
the  accuracy  or  inaccuracy  of  the  con^ 
elusions  to  which  my  observations  had 
brought  me,  I  determined  to  analyse 
the  organs  of  speech  and  hearing.  In 
this  my  chief  object  was  to  ascertain 
whether  there  were  any  bodies  in  the  ear 
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to  produce  prolonged  sounds;  becanse,if 
there  were  not,  neither  could  such  be 
thrown  upon  it  consistently  with  speech. 
f  could  not,  however,  reconcile  the  de- 
ductions resulting  from  my  former  in- 
vestigations, with  the  physical  arrange- 
ments in  the  ear,  and  the  popular 
ttieory  as  to  the  operations  of  sound  in 
k.  What  first  attracted  my  notice  was 
the  superior  surface  of  the  pinna,  which 
varies  more  in  form  in  different  indi- 
viduals than  any  part  of  the  human 
frame  ;  and  considering  the  principles 
which  are  supposed  to  govern  sound, 
it  seemed  evident  that  the  effects  pro- 
duced  by  these  different  arrangements 
must  also  be  very  different ;  nor  could  1 
discover  any  thing  in  nature,  resembling 
the  pinna,  which  collected  and  deter- 
mined 4ound  to  a  given  point. 

Many  able  physiologists  and  anato- 
mists admit,  that,  in  certain  cases,  a 
portion  of  sound  is  conveyed  to  the  in- 
ternal ear  through  the  solids  (  but  I 
believe  the  universally  prevalent  opinion 
IS,  that  predominant  sounds  enter  by  the 
aeriiil  passage. 

The  component  parts  of  the  pinna  on 
which  sound  impinges,  except  its  ex- 
tremities, are  fibro-cartilaginous,  the 
libfous  laminee  passing  longitudinally 
into  the  ear,  and  the  gristle  is  more 
brittle  as  it  approaches  the  temporal 
bone.  In  fact  its  properties  are  analo- 
gous to  those  of  toe  organs  by  which 
sound  is  produced  in  the  human  body, 
and  it  is  found  that  all  materials  of 
similar  tension  and  of  brittle  character, 
whether  live  or  dead  matter,  are  powerful 
conductors  of  sound ;  nor  can  it  reach 
these  without  being  diffused  through- 
out, if  not  arrested,  by  some  non-reso- 
nant  substance,  which  is  not  the  case  in 
this  instance. 

I  would  here  remark,  that  if  faint 
sound  produced  in  the  chest,  be  con- 
veyed by  media  little  sonoroos  to  the 
walls  ot  the  chest,  and  thence  to  tlie 
acoustic  nerve,  by  what  analogical  rea- 
soning is  it  concluded,  that  exceedingly- 
more  powerful  impressions  being  madle 
on  any  part  of  the  external  ear,  shall 
not  be  conducted  by  its  solids  to  this 
nerve? 

The  construction  of  the  pinna  is  that 
of  an  expanded  lever,  of  which  the  car- 
tilage around  the  meatus  externus  is  the 
fulcrum,  and  a  brittle  elastic  fulcrum. 

The  elevations  of  the  helix  and  anti- 
helix,  are  so  formed  as  to  oppose  and 
give  force  to  the  waves  of  sounds  which 


have  their  proper  influence  from  in 
front)  so  as  to  agitate  the  pinna.  Tho 
direction  of  proper  sounds  is  proved  bj 
the  fact,  that  the  face  is  always  turned 
towards  the  source  of  sound,  and  the 
additional  fact,  that  all  intense  sounds 
from  behind  bring  confusion  to  the 
sense.  It  is  then  remarkable,  that  the 
tragus  is  placed  in  front,  over  the  orifice 
in  the  external  ear,  so  a.H  to  prevent  the 
wave  from  in  front  directly  entering  this 
canal,  and  to  throw  it  upon  the  helix 
or  unti-helix,  according  to  the  degree  of 
elevation  in  either,  and  by  which  it 
must  necessarily  experience  new  im- 
pulse and  direction  in  an  acute  angle, 
to  convey  it  to  the  auditory  passage. 

This  canal,  and  the  anterior  surface 
of  the  membrana  tympani,  are  lined 
with  cerumen — a  peculiarly  soft,  yield- 
ing, and  adhesive  body,  which  is  cal- 
euTated  to  arrest  vibration,  and  its  pro* 
perties  are  converse  to  those  of  the  sa- 
liva with  which  the  mechanism  ef 
speech  is  hihrtcated,  and  without  which 
we  cannot  articulate. 

These  are  not  the  only  impediments 
in  the  way  of  direct  and  intelligent 
sounds  entering  the  ear  by  the  aerial 
passage,  but  they  do  not  prevent  the  at- 
mospheric wave  from  acting  on  the 
membrane  of  the  tympanum,  and  by 
means  of  the  chain  of  buiies  in  the  cen- 
tral ear,  agitating  the  mecbauiMn  of  the 
labyri])th,  and  producing  undulations  in 
the  fluid  contained  in  it. 

Whether  sound  in  the  stethoscope 
and  in  the  human  ear  be  conducted  oy 
the  aerial  passages,  or  by  the  solids , 
may  be  determined  by  solution  of  the 
following  abstract  principles  :•— 

Do  not  hard  bodies  of  limited  thick- 
ness but  extensive  superficial  surfaces, 
by  the  action  and  reaction  of  their  atoms, 
produce  intense  and  prolonged  sounds, 
in  the  ratio  of  their  hardness  ? 

Are  not  sounds  produced  in  such  bard 
bodies  in  every  case  of  rapid  agitation, 
and  given  out  on  their  superficial  sur- 
faces ? 

Do  not  the  component  parts  of  the 
atmosphere  yield  and  pass  each  other, 
and  are  sounds  of  which  the  ear  is  sen- 
sible produced  in  these,  without  their 
coming  in  contact  with  other  dense  bo- 
dies, the  atoms  of  which  do  not  yield 
in  like  manner,  er  pass  each  other  ?  If 
then  the  stethescope,  the  interior  sur- 
laees  of  which  are  sonorous,  conducts 
by  the  fibre  of  the  wood  more  than  by 
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iU^urfa^^e;  and  hard  bodies  in  gfentfrdl 
art:  more  powerful  produclors  and  con- 
ductors oi  sound  than  the  atnio^pbc^re, 
wby  is  it  coDcIuded  that  tbe  solids  of 
the  ear  do  not  con¥ey  more  sound. to  the 
auditorj  nerre  than  the  meatus  audito- 
rius^  which  is  lined  hy  a  ci>hesive  mate- 
rial, such  as  nature  in  no  other  situation 
employs  as  a  conductor  ? 


ON  GALVANISM, 

TV    REFERENCE    TO   ITS   THERAPErTIC 
EFFECTS  ON  TBE  HUMAN  SUBJECT. 


7^0  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 

Siu, 
I  shall  not  recapitulate  tbe  numerous 
writers  who  have'devoted  their  attention 
to  the  effects  of  g-alvanism,  but  take  a 
retrospective  view  of  the  practical 
results  of  tbe  chief  experiments  which 
have  been  performed.  Many  of  these 
hare  been  tried  under  an  idea  that 
the  muscular  system  might  be  acted 
upon  independently  of  the  nerves.  Va- 
sali,  Julis,  and  Rossi,  made  a  great 
Aumber  of  trials  on  decapitated  indivi- 
duals at  Turin.  Volta  and  Aldini  as- 
serted that  tbe  muscular  system  without 
tbe  nerves  could  not  be  affected,  while 
Fowler  has  made  a  contrary  statement. 
In  consequence  of  this  uncertainty, 
many  of  the  present  day  have  failed  to 
produce  any  oeneiicial  results  from  the 
application  of  galvanism.  Riiter  has 
made  some  remarks  on  the  different 
effects  of  the  positive  and  negative 
wires,  stating  that  the  positive  pole  aug- 
ihents  tbe  functions  of  life,  while  the 
negative  diminishes  them,  a  statement, 
I  think,  not  borne  out  by  practice ;  and 
my  belief  is,  that  tbe  notion  of  assign- 
i)ig  t  sedative  quality  to  the  direct  effect 
of  electricity  is  not  correct ;  not  but  that 
a  sedative  effect  may  be  the  ulterior  result 
cif  an  over- stimulant  action  on  the  sys- 
tem. As  regards  tbe  effects  of  galvanism 
on  tb«  functions  of  secretion,  Dr.  W. 
Philip  baa  made  very  satisfactory  expe- 
riments, 80  as  to  set  at  rest  that  part  of 
the  question,  by  proving  an  analogous 
effect  between  galvanism  and  tbe  nerves 
of  organic  lif«.  In  the  British  and 
Foreign  Quarterly  Review  for  October 
Itist  are  some  interesting  mioroscopic  ex- 
periments, by  Dr.  Purkinje  and  Pap- 
penheim,  of  Breslaw.  They  have  de- 
nlomtrated  a  set  of  mocoos  ^^lands, 
Hk^bieb  give  out  the  active  principle  of 


digestibn  or  the  gastric  juibe,  and  also 
that  these  glands  give  out  sufBcieilt 
chloride  of  sodium,  for  tbe  digestion 
of  coagulated  albumen.  Tbey  have 
proved  that  if  tbe  nervous  action  in  tbe 
stomach  is  either  identical  with  or 
analogous  to  galvanism,  it  would  be 
sufficient  to  account  for  tbe  secre- 
tion of  tbe  quantity  of  muriatic 
acid  requisite  for  digestion,  without  the 
assumption  of  a  special  organ  of  secre- 
tion. Dr.  W.  Philip  has  related  some 
excellent  cases  of  dyspepsia,  where  be 
fully  shews  tbe  great  advantage  of  gal- 
vanism. He  states  its  applicatiou  to 
be  to  assist  the  nerves  of  organic 
life,  and  not  the  nerves  of  volition.  In 
bis  work  on  Indigestion,  be  bas  pub- 
lished a  letter  from  Mr.  Earie,  giving  a 
history  of  some  trials  of  galvanLsm, 
which  were  satisfactory  in  three  cases 
at  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital.  Brea- 
chet  has  also  added  to  tbe  stock  of  in- 
formation in  this  department*.  Thus 
far  bas  the  science  of  galvanism  been 
applied  as  a  therapeutic  agent,  with  the 
excepticm  of  two  cases,  published  by 
myself  in  the  30th  volume  of  tbe  Me- 
dical Gazette,  page  70;  one  a  case 
of  partial  paralysis  of  tbe  arm,  the  other 
a  case  of  tic  douloureux,  with  some  com- 
ments which  assist  in  supporting  tbe 
following  remarks.  These  several  de- 
ductions appear  to  me  to  be  tbe  result 
of  my  experience  :— 

1st.  Galvanism  is  identical  with  tbe 
vital  action  of  tbe  nerves  of  organic 
life,  and  the  nerves  of  volition. 

2dly.  The  action  of  galvanism  Is 
determined  by  the  bealthy  condition  of 
tbe  brain  and  spinal  marrow. 

3dly.  Tbe  skin  must  possess  a  normal 
sensation,  as  well  as  temperature,  be- 
fore the  galvanic  action  can  affect  tbe 
muscular  fibre. 

4i(hly.  Tbe  positive  plate  or  wire 
should  be  ap|)lted  over  tbe  region  of  the 
origin,  and  tbe  negative  to  tbe  region 
oi  the  termination  of  tbe  nerve. 

6tb]y.  Tbe  galvanic  influence,  wben 
passed  along  tbe  spine,  will  be  most 
active  in  tbe  paralysed  limb. 

*  In  the  fifth  nomber  of  Ony'a  Hocpltal  Re- 
porU,  Dr.  AddUon  relates  seren  cases  of  chorea, 
where  a  well-directed  attention  to  electricity 
prored  of  great  service.  Dr.  A.  oonfessea  that 
be  formerly  attached  as  little  ralne  to  electricity  -, 
as  a  remedial  agent,  as  is  ascribed  to  it  by  the 
profession  In  general,  being  *'  led  greatly  to  on- 
dennate  lu  eiBcacy  in  eonacqvencc  of  Its  vagne 
and  Indiscriminate  recommendation,  or  from  the 
inefficient  and  careless  mannef  In  which  It  had 
betn  applied." 
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Othlr.  Galyantsm  Is  assisted  bj  the 
alkali^  and  the  mercurial  action. 

7th1y.  Galvanism  restores  diminished 
temperature,  decreased  circulation,  and 
lost  muscular  action,  in  the  fullowing* 
order :->Temperature  first;  circulation 
second  ;  and  muscular  action  last. 

8tbly.  Galranism  has  no  effect  in  dis- 
ease that  alters  4he  structure  of  nerves. 

Othlj.  It  supersedes  manual  friction. 

lOthlv.  It  is  assisted  bj  the  affected 
limb  beins'  immersed  in  a  warm  bath, 
into  which  the  ne^^ative  plate  or  wire 
should  be  put.  In  passing^  a  current 
from  the  head  througfo  one  half  of  the 
body,  the  foot  should  be  immersed  iu 
warm  water. 

llthly.  It  is  iniurious  when  much 
pain  is  caused  in  the  muscles  by  its  ap- 
plication. 

12thl3r.  It  may  be  carried  to  an  un- 
due  extent,  so  as  to  produce  congestion 
of  the  brain. 

The  following  cases  are  related  in 
support  of  the  above  remarks  :-^ 

Wm.  Borkitt,  aged  47  years,  of 
middle  stature,  by  trade  a  shoemaker, 
applied  to  me  in  May  1838,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  painful  affection  of  the  lefl 
arm  and  band.  The  extensor  muscles 
of  the  forearm  were  nearly  paralyzed  ; 
the  animal  heat  reduced  so  that  he  could 
not  keep  the  arm  warm;  the  pulse 
slower  m  the  affected  arm  than  the 
other.  He  stated^  that  during  the  last 
twelve  months  he  felt  occasional  pains, 
which  gradually  increased  in  the  outer 
part  ofthe  shoulder,  extending  down 
the  radial  side  of  the  arm  to  the  tips  of 
the  fore,  middle,  and  half  of  the  ring 
fingers.  The  pain  was  generally  fol- 
lowed by  a  cold  sensation,  succeeded  by 
a  burning  beat  and  total  inability  to  re- 
tain any  substance  between  the  finger 
and  thumb.  The  median  nerve,  in  Uiis  - 
case,  appeared  to  be  the  one  principally 
affectea.  I  ordered  him,  for  the  space 
of  fourteen  days,  to  immerse  the  limb 
in  a  mustard  bath  twice  a-day,  and  to 
use  friction  to  the  arm,  with  hog's-lard; 
to  take  magnesite  sulphatb,  3ij.  in  a 
wine-glass  of  chamomile  tea  every 
morning.  Still  the  pain,  with  loss  of 
power,  continued.  I  then  ordered  to  be 
used  a  stimulant  embrocation  of  liq. 
ammonise  and  linimentum  saponis, 
which  brought  out  an  eruption  of  small 
boils  over  tbe  whole  limb ;  yet  the  pain 
and  inability  remained.  I  then  gave 
him  the  piluW  hydrargyri,  so  as  to  pro- . 
duce  ptyalism,  which  greatly  improved 


his  health,  notwithstanding  which  thein* 
ability  to  use  the  band  and  arm  re« 
mained  the  same ;  but  the  pain  somewhat 
subsided,  and  became  not  so  frequent  or 
severe.  I  now  began  to  apply  galvanism, 
by  means  of  a  battery  or  24  cups,  con- 
taining the  segment  of  a  circle  of  plates 
of  copper  and  zinc,  four  inches  square, 
immersed  in  diluted  muriatic  acid,  which 
being  continued  daily,  from  the  shoulder 
to  the  hand,  for  three  weeks,  the  pain 
entirely  subsided,  the  skin  regained  its 
normal  temperature^  and  the  band  its 

Sower.  At  this  stajg^e  of  the  case  I 
eemed  it  more  advisable  that  my  pa- 
tie*  •  should  go  to  agricultural  labour 
before  he  resumed  his  occupation  as  a 
shoemaker,  which  he  did  for  the  space  of 
two  months :  by  so  doing  he  improved 
his  general  strength,  and,  with  toe  ex^ 
ception  of  a  benumbed  feeling  at  the  tip 
of  the  middle  finger,  the  use  of  the  hand 
and  arm  is  auite  restored. 

Mrs.  Ballard,  ^  years  of  age,  ap- 
plied  to  me  May  22d,  1837.  I  found  her 
suffering  from  a  partial  stapfaylomatooa 
appearance  of  tne  eyes,  an  infiamed. 
conjunctiva,  and  an  extreme  sensibility 
on  the  admission  of  light;  the  upper, 
lids  in  constant  action,  with  immobility 
.of  the  iris.  On  the  admission  of  light 
it  caused  pain  in  the  head,  over  the  up. 
per  and  back  part  of  each  piirietal  bone. 
The  mind  much  depressed  ;  general 
debility ;  the  tongue  white,  with  nume- 
rous papillae  on  its  surface;  bowels 
torpid;  the  evacuations  deficient  in 
bile;  the  urine  very  irregular  as  to 
quantity  and  quality;  the  skin  dry.. 
On  my  first  inspection  of  this  case,  I 
considered  the  pain  in  the  head  and  the 
mental  depression  to  arise  in  part  from 
hepatic  derangement,  I  ordered  'her 
pil.  hydr.  gr.  ij.  and  acid.  nitrici,gtt.  iij. 
in  barley-water,  three  times  a-day; 
conjoined  a  milk  diet  night  and  morn- 
ing, with  beef-tea  or  mutton- broth  for 
dinner.  This  plan  had  the  desired 
effect  of  removin||'  the  cerebral  symp- 
toms, and  correcting  the  functioos  of 
the  liver  and  intestines;  nevertheless 
the  involuntary  action  of  the  upper  lids 
continued,  and  the  extreme  sensibility  on 
the  admission  of  light,  with  almost  a. 
completely  paralytic  state  of  the  iris.  I , 
now  orderea  a  tepid  shower-bath  to  be 
used  every  morning  ;  to  take  a  more, 
solid  diet  of  animal  food  without  stimu- 
lants ;  to  walk,  gradually  increasing  the 
distance  so  as  not  to  produce  fatigue.. 
I  also  passed   galvanic  shocka»   froni 
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eiflfbteeti  cups  and  three  inches  square 
plfltes,  tfarouf^b  the  upper  and  back  part 
of  the  head  to  the  exit  of  the  superior 
and  inferior  orbitar  nerves,  and  tbrouf^h 
the  temporal  bones.  At  the  end  of  five 
weeks  after  using*  the  galvanism,  I  had 
the  satisfaction  to  see  a  steady  imnrove- 
ment.  The  eyelids  became  regular  in 
their  actinti,  and  the  iris  obedient  to  the 
inirreflB  t»f  light,  and  the  system  gene- 
rally  improved ;  so  that  she  was  enabled 
to  f«same  her  duties  as  a  confidential 
•errant  in  a  highly-respectable  family. 
Previous  to  the  application  of  galva- 
nism, there  was  a  great  diminuuon  of 
temperature  as  well  as  sensation  over  the 
whole  skin.  This  case  bad  been  sub- 
mitted to  medical  treatment  in  Lon- 
don,  for  seven  months  previous  to  my 
attendance ;  and  I  feel  fully  persuaded 
that,  without  the  aid  of  galvanism,  the 
other  measures  would  have  only  afford- 
ed partial  relief.  She  bas  remained  well 
up  to  the^ate  of  this  paper. 

Mn.  Dottst,  aged  29  years,  applied 
to  me  March  3,  1835.  She  had  been 
attacked  with  paralysis  of  the  left  side 
of  Cbe  bead,  face,  left  arm,  and  leg.  She 
was  the  mother  of  six  children,  was 
of  plethoric  habit,  and  had  had  thre^ 
abortions  at  the  sixth  month  of  gestation. 
With  the  use  of  depletory  measures  and 
the  mereurial  action  her  health  became 
mneh  testored,  with  partial  use  of  the 
band  and  leg. 

In  June  1837,  while  at  work  as  a 
f^enciller  in  a  printing  manufactory, 
she  had  a  moat  painful  spasmodic  ac* 
tion  of  the  left  arm,  wbieh  was  reliered 
by  a  repetition  of  small  doses  of  ant. 
tart,  ami  sutpbas  magnesicei  and  lead- 
ln|f  a  more  active  life.  After  a  time  the 
arm  became  lens  useful,  so  that  she  could 
not  raise  it  ftom  her  side. 

Angnst  1887,  I  applied  the  galvanic 
influence  to  the  arm,  but  with  little  or 
BO  beoeflt,  is  the  brain  soon  became 
congested,  and  it  was  found  fotile  te 
continue  its  use. 

May  1898,  she  had  another  attack  of 
paralysia,  with  menorrbagia,  which  I 
treatM  witli  venesection,  and  assafmtida 
with  nevtral  «altt.  The  health  being 
realor^,  I  determined  on  again  peiae- 
Bering  with  the  galvanic  agency,  in 
conjunction  with  the  nse  of  mercury. 
Consequently  I  commenced  passing 
afaoeka  of  galvanism  from  the  nape  and 
aide  of  the  neck  to  the  arm,  with  a  bat^ 
ttry  of  twelve  cups,  containing  plates 
dM  aagmiwt  of  a  eirele,   six  nebea 


b^  three,  immersed  in  diluted  mu« 
natic  acid.  This  method  of  passing 
the  shocks  was  attended  with  great  ir- 
regularity as  to  its  effect.  I  then  bad 
the  foot  put  into  a  hot  bath,  into  which 
I  placed  the  negative  plate.  (I  should 
have  observed,  I  use  two  plates,  three 
inches  square,  which  are  applied  to  the 
surface  of  the  skin,  and*  communicate 
with  the  wires  from  the  cups.)  The 
shocks  passed  more  freely  down  the  leg, 
bat  were  not  felt  in  the  arm.  Removing 
the  positive  plate  to  the  spine,  opposite 
the  lumbar  vertebra!,  I  kept  the  fiega- 
tive  plate  in  the  foot-batn.  By  this 
application  the  galvanic  action  became 
most  powerful  in  the  left  arm  and  hand 
to  the  tips  of  the  fingers,  producing 
very  violent  extension  of  the  arm.  At 
the  end  of  fourteen  days  I  suspended 
the  use  of  the  mercury,  and  gave  her 
one  drachm  of  the  carbonate  of  iron 
three  times  a  day,  continuing  the  daily 
application  of  the  galvanism,  by  whicli 
means  she  recovered  the  full  use  of  the 
leg  and  arm,  but  not  the  fingers,  al* 
though  she  could  manage  to  tie  a  knot. 

In  this  case  the  cerebral  congestion 
increased  according  to  the  Increased 
action  of  the  galvanic  agent.  It  also 
shews  a  very  singular  action  of  galva* 
nism.  I  have  ven tared  to  attribute 
this  strange  eflSect  to  the  agent  pass- 
ing to  the  origin  of  the  cervical  nerves 
through  the  grand  sympathetio  nerve, 
as  an  unusual  heat  was  felt  in  the  sto* 
mach  and  bowels.  Certain  it  is,  she 
only  regained  the  action  of  the  muscles 
af  the  arm  and  hand  as  the  galvanism 
was  passed  througfh  the  lower  portion 
of  the  spine  to  the  foot. 

May  9,  1838.— Mr.  B.  H.  Goldie,  a 
clerk  in  the  ordnance  department, 
aought  my  advice  in  consequence  of 
paralysis  affecting  the  wliole  of  the 
left  side  -of  the  bodv  (hemiplegia.) 
He  is  a  man  of  full  stature,  fair 
complexion,  temperament  melancholic  ( 
he  also  suffered  ftom  an  onreduced  die* 
location  of  tbe  right  oi  femoris  on  the 
dorsum  of  tbe  ilium,  so  that  he  wat 

Jiuite  helpless*  He  stated  thatt  about 
oorteen  years  nf^  be  slipped  off  the 
steps  of  a  friend's  bouse,  and  ruptured 
the  tendo  Acbillis  of  the  left  leg.  In 
consequence  of  the  passive  treatment 
then  enjoined,  a  gradual  loss  of  volun- 
tary power  over  the  muscles  of  the  left 
arm  and  leg  aucceeded,  extending  up- 
wanja  to  tbe  half  of  the  bead,  with  di- 
minished circulation,  and  constant  sense 
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of  coldness,  not  only  in  the  extremities 
of  the  left  side,  but  in  the  ^ide  of  the 
chest  and  body.  The  left  upper  eyelid 
fell  80  as  nearly  to  obliterate  vision. 
Hishabitsof  lifeweresedentary,  and  very 
abstemious  both  in  eatinj^  and  drink- 
ing. The  bowels  were  sluggish,  indi- 
cative of  torpor  of  the  liver ;  urine  ge- 
nerally high  coloured,  and  lessened  in 
quantity.  The  pulse  on  the  right  ra- 
aial  artery  86  in  the  minute;  on  the 
Icll  radial  artery  74  in  the  minute.  In 
this  case  I,  from  the  onset,  had  an  ulte- 
rior view  to  the  application  of  galva- 
nism, but  not  until  the  secretions  were 
corrected.  I  ordered  him  to  abstain 
from  animal  food,  and  have  recourse  to 
a  bread  and  milk  diet,  and  to  take— 
PiL  H^dr  gr.  v.;  Pil.  Rhei  C.  gr.  v. 
eyery  night;  with  a  draught  in  the 
morning  composed  of  Yin.  Colchici, 
5S8.;  Liq.  AramonisB  Acetatis,  ^ss.; 
8oI.  Magnesias  Sulphatis,  Jj. 
May  16th.— I  took  eight  ounces  of 
blood  from  the  arm,  which  very  much 
relieved  the  brain ;  continued  the  medi- 
cine with  the  use  of  the  warm  bath,  at 
1(>6^  Fab.,  twice  a  week  until  the  first 
of  July,  occasionally  suspending  the 
aperients,  according  to  the  action  of  the 
bowels,  so  as  not  to  produce  mucous 
evacuations.  I  now  recommended  him 
to  take  a  wine  glass  of  Griffith's 
mixture  twice  a  day,  and  use  the  flesh- 
brush  to  his  limbs.  The  mental  de- 
pression subsided,  and  the  secretions 
became  healthy,  with  a  more  equal 
state  of  the  temperature  and  circulation. 
July  16th.— I  commenced  the  daily 
application  of  galvanism  (with  a  battery 
of  forty-eight  pair  of  plates,  three  inches 
square,  arranged  after  the  courotme  de 
tasta  of  the  French,  the  plates  being 
circular),  passing  the  shocks  from  the 
bead,  neck,  and  spine,  down  to  the  foot, 
which  was  immersed  in  a  hot  bath,  into 
which  I  put  the  negative  plate.  During 
the  first  week  my  patient  experienced 
only  a  gentle  warmth,  which  greatly 
increased  up  to  the  tenth  day.  The 
pulse  then  rose.  On  the  thirteenth  day 
the  muscles  began  to  act  rapidly  and 
very  powerfully,  so  that  on  the  twenty- 
first  day  be  lifted  the  leg  and  foot  out 
of  the  bath  without  aiu,  and  grasped 
very  firmly  with  the  left  hand.  The 
galvanism  was  continued,  with  in- 
creasing power,  until  it  could  hardly  be 
borne  b  v  the  patient ;  only  lessened  in 
efl^ect  when  he  had  slight  cold  or  febrile 
action^   from  change  of  weather,  &c. 


During  this  process,  in  consequence  6f 
congestion  of  the  brain,  I  found  it  ne- 
cessary a  second  time  to  bleed  him  to 
the  amount  of  eight  ounces. 

Aug.  16tb.— I  discontinued  the  use 
of  the  {galvanism,  he  now  being  able  to 
walk  with  a  stick  and  crutch. 

Oct  23d.— He  resumed  his  .duties  ia 
excellent  health,  but  still  with  some 
defect  in  the  muscular  power  of  the 
left  arm  and  leg.  I  ougnt  also  to  ob- 
serve, that  the  left  leg  and  foot  were 
(edematous;  also  the  tendo  Achillis  was 
much  thickened  where  it  had  been  rup- 
tured :  this  also  was  reduced. 

John  Grantham. 

Crayford,  Kent,  Nov.  21, 188$. 


ONTBB 

DIVISION  OF  THE  PROSTATE  IN 

LITHOTOMY. 

By  H.  M.  Phiixipps, 

AMlstaot-Surgeon  to  tbe  Royal  Cornwall 

Infirmary. 

A  SENSE  of  dutj  induces  me  io  commu- 
nicate to  the  profession,  through  your 
journal,  a  fact  of  some  practical  im- 
portance, which  I  hope  will  benefit  mj 
fellow. creatures,  bj  diminishing  the 
risk  of  'life  usually  attending  the  lateral 
operation  of  lithotomy.  The  dangers 
to  be  apprehended  from  which  are,  hse- 
morrhage,  puncture  of  the  rectum,  pe- 
ri tonealinOammation,  with  purulent  de- 
position about  the  neck  of  the  bladder; 
and  infiltration  of  urin^,  with  its  conse- 
quences. Ail  these  may  be  avoided,  as 
1  consider,  by  adopting  flie  following 
modification  of  the  operation,  which  1 
now  strenuously  recommend  to  all  ope- 
rating surgeons. 

Having  introduced  a  straight  grooved 
staff  into  the  bladder,  and  having 
reached  the  membranous  portion  of  the 
urethra  by  the  usual  incisions  on  the 
left  side  of  the  perineum «  I  cut  into 
the  groove  of  the  sUff.  The  staff  being 
still  firmly  held  br  an  assistant,  I  in- 
troduce the  nail  of  the  fore  finger  of  the 
left  hand  into  the  groove,  then  insert 
the  point  of  the  knife  also  into  the 
groove  in  advance  of  the  finger,  its  flat 
surface  resting  on  and  parallel  to 
the  plane  of  toe  nail ;  both  are  then 
carried  steadily  onward  until  the  knife 
enters  the  bfadder,  indicated  by  the 
gush  of  water ;  it  is  then  withdrawn, 
and  the  ^n^«r  alone  is  pushed  firmly  and 
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fairly  into  the  bladder.  The  forceps  Is 
theu  introdaced  upon  (he  f]n<rer  (the 
best  director  in  all  operations),  and  the 
stone  is  embraced. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  principle  acted 
upon  here  is  the  same  as  that  which 
proved  so  successful  in  the  bands  of 
Che^elden,  and  was  so  warmlj  com- 
mended by  Sir  Astley  Cooper;  namely, 
the  partial  separation  of  the  upper  from 
the  lower  portion  of  the  prostate  gland 
with  the  knife,  completing  the  separation 
to  the  necessary  extent  without  a  cutting 
instrument.  Cheselden  used  for  this 
purpose  the  blunt-curred  gorget ;  I  use 
thefinaer.  And  I  do  declare,  having 
tried  this  method  on  the  adult,  I  have 
Iband  no  difficulty  whatever  in  enlarg- 
ing the  opening  sufficiently,  by  simply 
protruding  the  finger  into  the  bladder, 
which  is  accompanied  with  the  sensa- 
tion of  a  slight  tearing. 

The  advantages  of  this  mode  of  ope- 
rating are — the  certainty  of  avoiding 
bsmorrhage,  or  of  puncturing  the  rec- 
tum, and  the  eqaal  certainty  of  being 
able  to  make  the  opening  into  the  blad- 
der laree  enough  to  extract  the  stone, 
and  no  larger.  I  may  add,  that  I  n^ver 
jet  found  any  perineum  too  deep  to 
prevent  my  enlarging  the  section  of  the 
prostate  with  the  nnger;  an^  I  am 
quite  satisfied  that  any  lithotomist  who 
may  adopt  this  method  will  not  readily 
abandon  it. 

IVwo,  November  23,  18S8. 


FRACTURED  CLAVICLE. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  GazetU. 

Sir, 
Thb  following  case  of  fractured  cla- 
vicle came  under  my  care  soon  afler 
reading,  in  the  last  volume  of  'the 
Medical  Gazette,  the  papers  upon 
this  sabject,  signed  '*  Observer,"  and 
"  F.  C.  Moseley,  M  R.C.S."  And  as 
nj  case,  besiaes  possessing  an  indi- 
vidual  interest,  may  throw  additional 
light  upon  the  dispute  between  your 
two  correspondents,  I  shall  feel  greatly 
obliged  by  your  giving  it  a  place  in 
your  valuable  jounial.  * 

1  am,  sir, 
Your  obedient  servant, 

Charles  Hayes  HiGOiNSy 
8ur0e(m> 
TauBtoo,  Not.  26, 1888. 


On  Thursday,  October  the  18th^ 
Edwin  Hiett,  aged  six  years,  wat 
brought  to  me  by  his  father,  having 
met  with  a  severe  fall  on  the  previoua 
evening,  whilst  swinging  on  a  chain 
suspended  between  two  posts.  He  was 
jerked  off  the  chain  and  tnrown  violently 
against  a  stone  step,  the  edge  of  the 
step  coming  in  contact  with  the  centre 
of  the  clavicle. 

Having  removed  his  shirt,  I  per- 
ceived the  right  shoulder  to  be  de- 
pressed, and  a  shVht  prominence  at 
about  the  centre  of  the  clavicle.  By 
running  my  fingers  from  the  sternum 
along  this  bone,  I  found  at  its  centre  a 
distinct  crepitus,  and  a  depression  of  the 
outer  half  of  it  Having  satisfied  my- 
self of  the  existence  of  a  ttraiffht  frac- 
ture, and  recalling  to  mind  the  case 
related  by  *'  Observer,'*  in  the  number 
of  your  journal  for  May  26tb,  I  desired 
the  little  fellow  to  scratch  his  head  with 
the  hand  of  the  injured  side,  and  to  my 
surprise  he  did  so  immediately.  At 
my  request  he  then  placed  the  same 
hand  on  his  face,  and  also  carried  his 
arm  backwards.  In  fact,  the  only 
motion  he  was  incapable  of  performing 
with  the  injured  limb,  was  its  extension 
forwards,  as  In  the  act  of  shaking  hands. 
In  answer  to  my  question,  he.  said  he 
felt  no  pain,  unless  he  allowed  the  limb 
to  hang  down,  or  attempted  to  advance 
it  to  the  front,  when  he  suffered  con- 
siderably. 

Having  shewn  the  case  to  my  me- 
dical friends,  William  Beadou  and 
James  Robert  Mosse,  Esqrs.,  surgeons, 
of  this  town,  each  of  whom  separately 
examined  it,  and  gave  their  testimony 
to  the  fracture,  as  well  as  to  the  ano- 
malous nature  of  the  case,  I  proceeded 
to  apply  Desault's  axiUa  pad  and  ban- 
dages, as  modified  by  Mr.  Liston,  and 
at  the  end  of  three  weeks  my  little 
patient  was  completely  cured,  having 
regained  all  the  motions  of  the  limb. 


IODIDE  OF  IRON  IN  MESENTERIC 
DISEASE. 

To  tke  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 

Sir, 
Having  lately  had  several  cases  under 
taiy  care  of  diseased  mesenteric  glands 
treated  with  small  doses  of  iooide  of 
iron,  at  the  same  time  giving  sulphate 
of  potass  in  combination  with  rhunarb, 
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I  fceflr  Leave  to  lay  i>efare  the  profeMion, 
hj  means  of  the  Medical  Gazette,  the 
ffrst  case  in  which  I  tried  its  effects,  and 
proved  ite  efficacy.  If  jou  consider  it 
^ufficientlj  interesting  to  merit  insertion, 
JOU  will  oblige 

Your  obedient  servant, 

William  Garliee.   . 

'    42,  Theobald's  Roftd. 

On  the  33d  of  July,  1838,1  was  con- 
aulted  respecting  the  health  of  Mary 
f— ,  in  the  sixth  year  of  her  age,  wh« 
was,  by  her  mother's  account,  a  very 
healthy  child  till    about  four  montha 

Sireviously,  when  her  appetite  began  to 
ail  her ;  she  became  peevish  and  fret- 
ful;  bowels  alternately  relaxed  and  cos* 
live  ;  and  from  which  time  she  has  been 
gradually  losing  flesh.  When  I  first 
faw  her  she  was  labouring  under  diar- 
rhcsa;  f«eces  tinged  with  blood  ;  abdo- 
men tumid,  and  painful  upon  pressure ; 
«kin  hot ;  tongue  dry  and  red ;  muscles 
flaccid;  great  restlessness;  starting  in 
sleep ;  no  appetite. 

R  Hyd.  c.  Crcta,  P.  Rhei  aa.  gr.  iv. 

sumend.  omni  mane. 
R  Decoct.  HaBmatoxali  Jiv.   Cretaa  ppt. 
P.  AcacisB  aa.  Sss.    Tr.  Cinnamomi 
31.    M.  ft  Mistura.  Detur  Jss.  alt. 
hor. 


'  These  medicines  were  continued, 
though  at  longer  intervals,  till  the  28th, 
when/the  urgent  sjrmptoms  being  re- 
lieved, they  were  omitted. 

On  the  2d  of  the  following  month 
(August)  the  diarrhoea  had  returned, 
and  all  the  other  symptoms  seemed  ag- 
gravated. Recourse  was  again  had  to 
the  remedies  before  used,  with  a  like 
beneficial  result. 

On  the  I7th  of  the  same  month  she 
had  a  second  relapse,  which  was  again 
palliated  with  similar  remedies. 

I  saw  nothing  more  of  this  patient 
till  the  2:)d  of  September,  when  the 
diarrhoea  was  incessant;  pulse  hardly 
perceptible;  restlessness;  ooiild  not  bear 
to  be  moved ;  eyes  sunken,  presenting  a 
leaden  appearance;  lips  parched ;  tongue 
and  gums  dry  and  glazed;  breath  hot; 
abdomen  painful  upon  the  slightest 
pressure  (even  that  ot  the  clothes) ;'  flae^ 
cidity  of  the  whole  muscular  sy&tem ; 
indeed,  the  mother  had  given  up  the  pa- 
tient as  lost,  and  I  confess  I  had  no  more 
favourable  impression  upon  my  own 
mind.  To  continue  the  same  medicines 
was  useless,  as  they  merely  produced  an 


alleviation  of  some  of  the  symptomi^ 
the  cause  not  being  removed. 
R  Potass.  Salphatis,  Pulv.Bheiaa.  go, 

iv.  omni  mane. 
R  Ferri  lodidi, gr.ias. ;  Syr.  Simp.  ^,} 
Aquae,  5x.    M.   ft  Mistnr.  ctgus  cap: 
3j.  ter  di^. 

27th.— Medicines  have  been  duly 
frd ministered ;  bowels  are  become  mor^ 
regular,  but  the  patient  is  in  other  re- 
spects no  better.  The  medicines  wer^ 
brderedtobe  continued,  igr.  more  of  the 
iodine  of  iron  being  added  to  the  mix-^ 
ture.  -  About  3j.  of  the  following  oint- 
ment  was  also  desired  to  be  rubbed  over 
the  abdomen,  once  in  the  day. 

R  lodini,  gr.  j.;  Potass.  Todidi,  Sss.; 
Unguent.  Simp.  Jiv.  M.  ft.  Unguen. 
turn. 

Sept.  1st.— Bowels  regular ;  in  other 
respects  no  better.  The  ointment  hav- 
ingprodnced  irriution,  was  discontinued. 
The  mixture  was  continued,  but  the 
powders  were  omitted. 

10th.— Bowels  still  act  regularly  ( 
abdomen  not  quite  so  painful  upon  pres- 
sure s  appetite  slightly  improved. 

It  would  occupy  too  much  time 
and  space  unnecessarily  to  detail  tiM 
symptoms  on  each  successive  visit,  suA 
fice  It  to  say  that  the  iodide  of  iron  was 
regularly  administered  till  about  the 
middle  of  October  last,  with  decided 
advantage,  and  that  now  my  little  patient 
enjoys  as  good  health  as  before  her  first 
attack. 
.November  SSth.  1838. 


IMPROVED  METHOD 

or 

APPLYING  THE  TAXIS  im  HERNIA. 

To  the  Editor  qf  the  Medical  (SazetU, 

Sir, 
I  SHALL  feel  obliged  by  your  inserting 
the    following    case    of    itrangulated 
heniia,    reduced    by    Dr.     O'Beinie's 
••  impr6ved  method    of   applying    the 
taxis,**  if  you  think    it  worthy  of  a 
place  in  your  valuable  jonmal. 
I  am,  sir. 
Your  obedient  servant^ 
.  John  Grant  Wilson, 

»     '  Senior  Saryedn  totbe  Bristol 

General  Hospital. 
Brtttol,  Not.  28,  I6S8. 

I  was  sent  for  on  the  20th  instant  to 
see  William  Child,  a  sailor,  on  board  a 
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sMatl  vettei  trading^  bettveen  Bristol 
and  Zenley.  I  found  bim  an  athletic 
nan,  of  daHc  complezij^n,  a^ed  34,  with 
a  Tery  large  scrotal  bemia  on  the  right 
side. 

For  tvro  years  be  bad  worn  a  truss, 
which  bad  latterly  become  insufficient 
to  prevent  the  descent  of  the  hernia 
under  anj  extra  exertion  ;  but  be  had 
always  been  able  to  renlace  it,  in  the 
recumbent  position,  until  the  preceding 
afternoon,  when,  on  straining  at  his 
Work,  the  swelling  became  considerably 
larger,  and  much  more  painful.  He 
tried  to  replace  it,  but  could  not.  Vo- 
miting soon  came  on,  and  be  passed  a 
night  of  great  sofTenng.  It  was  ten 
o'clock  A.M.  when  I  saw  him.  His 
countenance  was  anxious ;  his  pulse 
small  and  frequent;  the  tumor  was 
t^nse,  and  very  tender  to  the  touch ;  and 
the  skin  of  the  scrotum  reddened.  He 
liad  biccoogb,  and  retched  or  vomited 
incessantly;  and  be  had  not  passed 
ftBBces  for  three  days.  I  could  not  judge 
of  the  nature  of  what  he  vomited,  as  be 
discharged  the  contents  of  the  stomach 
in  a  bucket  of  dirty  water.  I  placed 
bim  on  bis  back  wito  bis  knees  elevated, 
and  immediately  applied  the  taxis  in  the 
QBual  way,  but  without  avail.  I  re- 
peated it  again  and  again,  q3iug  as 
much  force  as  I  tbou^t  safe,  and  as 
nucb,  indeed,  sis  the  painful  state  of  the 
tumor  would  admit  of,  but  all  in  vain. 
As  the  symptoms  were  now  urgent,  and 
evidently  getting  more  and  more  so, 
I  thought  of  removing  him  on  shore,  in 
order  that  be  might  be  more  conve- 
niently situated  for  the  operation,  which 
I  considered  it  more  than  probable  he 
would  have  to  undergo :  but  before 
doing  80,  I  determined  to  try  the  plan 
of  treatment  proposed  by  Dr.  O'Beime, 
whose  very  interesting  paper,  in  the 
Dublin  Journal  for  September  last,  I 
bad  recently  read.  Accordingly,  I  pro- 
cured an  elastic  tube,  such  as  ne  recom- 
mends, thirteen  inches  in  length ;  and 
having  straightened  it,  and  oiM  its  ex- 
tremity, I  introduced  it  into  the  rectum. 
It  passed,  with  little  or  no  obstruction, 
the  whole  of  its  length  ;  but  as  no  flatus 
escaped,  I  then  attached  it  to  the  sy- 
ringe,  and  threw  up  nearly  a  quart  of 
.  water,  in  which  two  table- spoonfuls  of 
common  salt  had  been  dissolved,  with  an 
ounce  of  oil  added.  This  enema  quickly 
returned ;  but  as  he  was  obliged,  for 
Want  of  belter  convenience,  to  use  the 
bucket,*  I  was  unable  to  see  whether 


much  fceculent  matter  had  passed  off. 
On  his  again  lying  down  I  applied  the 
taxis,  but  no  change  was  perceptible  in 
the  tumor.  Feeling  assured  that  I 
could  have  passed  the  tube  higher  had 
its  length  allowed  me,  I  sent  for  the 
oesophagus  tube  of  the  stomach-pump, 
and  introduced  it,  with  the  same  ease, 
more  than  three-fourths  of  its  length, 
taking  care  to  pass  it  very  gradually, 
and  upon  the  least  obstruction  to  attach 
it  to  tne  syringe,  when  one  or  two  smart 
strokes  of  the  piston,  sending  a  jet  of 
water  through  the  tube,  immediately 
overcame  the  difficulty,  and  allowed  it 
to  pass  on  with  ease.  When  rather 
more  than  eighteen  inches  of  the  tube 
bad  been  passed  up  some  flatus  began  to 
escape,  and  on  examining  the  tumor  I 
found  it  evidentljr  less  tense ;  the  man 
expressed  himself  in  some  degree  re- 
lieved, and  the  vomiting  ceased.  I  had 
withdrawn  the  tube  to  allow  him  to 
pass  off  the  water  which  had  been  in- 
jected  to  facilitate  its  passage ;  and  this 
time  I  observed,  that  nothing  but  the 
clear  water  returned.  I  then  again  in- 
troduced the  tube  to  the  same  length, 
when  flatus  escaped  through  it  and  by 
the  side  of  it.  1  then  turned  the  pa- 
tient on  his  back,  and  found  the  tumor 
was  sensibly  diminished,  before  I  began 
to  apply  the  taxis,  and  now,  with  very 
little  difficulty,  I  was  enabled  to  return 
the  greater  portion.  About  one- third  of 
its  bulk  resisted  my  pressure  for  a  few 
minutes  longer,  and  from  its  feel  seemed 
to  be  omentum ;  but  in  less  than  ten 
minutes  from  the  last  introduction  of 
the  tube,  the  whole  was  reduced,  and  all 
the  urgent  symptoms  ceased  at  once. 

The  man  now  requested  to  be  allowed 
to  go  to  stool,  and  passed  a  large  quan- 
tity of  feecnient  matter. 

1  then  replaced  bim  in  bis  berth,  and 
applied  the  truss,  and  ordered  bim  a 
five-grain  calomel  pill  immediately,  and 
a  dose  of  castor  oil  in  four  hours  after- 
wards. 

When  I  saw  him  in  the  evening  I 
found  bim-  comparatively  comfortable, 
although  he  still  had  some  nausea.  The 
pill  had  operated  so  briskly  that  be  had 
not  taken  the  castor  dil;  I  therefore 
ordered  him  an  opiate,  in  an  aromatic 
vehicle,  to  be  taken  immediately. 

The  next  morning  I  went  on  board 
to  see  him,  and  found  him  out  and  at 
work.  He  told  me  he  slept  all  night, 
and  awoke  quite  well,  though  feeling 
rather  sore.     His  pulse  was  below  80, 
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and  the  abdomen  quite  natural  to  tbe 
feel,  and  not  at  all  tender.  In  fact,  ex- 
ccptin^  weakness,  he  had  nothing  to 
complain  of;  and  the  same  e¥ening>  the 
Tcssel  put  to  sea. 

This  case  so  closely  corresponds  with 
those  detailed  in  tbe  paper  already  re- 
ferred lo»  that  I  must  confess  myself 
now  fully  convinced  of  the  efficacy  of 
Dr.  0*Beime*s  plan  of  treatment  in 
cases  of  strangulated  intestinal  hernia* 
It  is  true  that  I  did  not  try  tobacco 
enema»  and  other  usual  remedies,  but 
my  former  experience  has  tauffht  me 
that  they  rarely,  if  ever,  succeed  when 
the  tumor  is  so  largfe  and  tense,  the 
stracture  apparently  so  firm,  and  all  the 
symptoms  equally  urf^ent.  I  certainly 
believe,  that  in  this  instance  they  would 
have  failed  ;  and  although  I  should 
have  used  them,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
before  resorting  to  the  knife,  yet  my 
firm  conviction  is,  that,  but  for  the  elas- 
tic tube,  the  operation  would  have  been 
inevitable.  I  wish  also  to  state,  that 
my  observation  in  this  case  perfectly 
agrees  with  Dr.  O^Beime's  explanation 
of  the  modus  operandi  of  his  remedy. 
It  was  not  the  injection  of  fluid  that 
produced  the  benefit ;  this,  no  doubt, 
might  have  been  serviceable  in  clearing 
the  lower  bowels  of  feeces,  and  was 
more  especially  useful  in  facilitating  the 
introduction  of  the  instrument;  but 
it  wa^  not  until  the  tube  had  passed  up 
sufficiently  high  to  liberate  toe  flatus, 
that  relief  was  obtained.  The  moment 
tbe  pent-up  air  found  a  vent  all  diffi- 
culty in  the  reduction  ceased.  I  cannot 
conclude  without  expressing  my  opinion 
that  the  profession  is  under  great  obli- 
^tions  to  Dr.  O'Beime  for  making  so 
important  an  addition  to  our  list  of  the- 
rapeutical agents  in  these  distressing 
cases ;  and  I  have  much  pleasure  in 
giving  my  humble  testimony  as  to  its 
yalue,  and  in  assisting  to  award  Uie 
meed  of  praise  where  it  is  so  justly  due. 


ON  THE  ACARUS  SCABIEI. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 

Sir, 
The  existence  of  a  minute  insect  infest- 
ing the  persons  of  those  labouring 
under  scabies,  has  been  alternately  ad- 
mitted and  denied ;  but  though  many 
have  described  its  form,  some  nave  leA 


unnoticed  its  habtlAt,  while  others  hate 
incorrectly  described  it ;  to  this  we 
must  probably  refer  the  nnoertainty 
which  has  at  various  times  prevailed 
with  regard  to  its  existence.  But  what- 
ever doubts  may  have  been  entertained 
formerly,  they  must  have  been  com- 
pletely removed  by  the  repeated  extrac- 
tion of  the  insect  within  the  last  four 
years,  before  crowded  assemblies,  at 
the  Hopital  St.  Louis ;  not  to  mention 
the  host  of  writers  who  have  given  an 
account  of  it  in  the  medical,  and  other 
journals  of  Paris.  So  hackneyed  has 
the  subject  become,  and  so  little  dis- 
puted, at  least  in  France,  Uiat  Ishould  not 
nave  deemed  it  necessary  to  occupy  your 
valuable  pages  with  what  I  imagined 
to  be  so  generally  known  and  admitted 
in  this  country ;  but  having  lately  been 
present  at  two  microscopic  soiriee^ 
where  I  was  expected  to  contribute  my 
mite  to  the  general  fund,  I  brought 
with  me  one  of  the  little  insects  in 
question,  and  then  learned  that  its  ex* 
istence  was  not  such  a  matter  of  general 
belief  as  I  had  supposed.  Trusting, 
sir,  that  yon  will  consider  this  a  suffi- 
cient apology  for  filling  up  those  pages 
which  should  be  devoted  to  more  ori- 
ginal matter,  I  proceed  to  give  a  sketch 
of  the  history  or  the  Acarus  scabiei. 

Tbe  first  person  who  makes  mention 
of  it,  is  one  Avenzoar,  or  Abinzoar,  a 
Hispano- Arabian  physician,  of  the 
tweJllh  century ;  and  we  meet  with  no 
further  notice  of  it  till  the  sixteenth  cen- 
cury,  when  it  is  referred  to  by  Scaliger, 
Ingrassius,  Soubert,  Galbricinus,  and 
Aldrovande;  but  tbe  first  and  last  of 
these  writers  appear  to  be  the  only  two 
who  were  well  acquainted  with  it.  In 
ia34,  Moufet  thus  speaks  of  it:  '^  Ani. 
malculum  est  omnium  minuttssiraom*, 
solens  innasci  caseo,  et  cerse  invete- 
ratis,  et  cuti  item  humani.  Anglice 
mites  in  caseo  foliis,  ligno  acido,  atque 
cera ;  sed  in  homine  wheal  worms 
dicuntur,  et  Germanici  seunn,  I  la 
sub  cute  habitat,  ut  actis  cuniculis  pru- 
ritum  maximum  loco  ingeneret,  pne- 
cipue  manibus,  yel  aliis  parttbus  aflfectia 
et  igni  admotis.  Extractus  acu  et  super 
ongue  positus,  movet  se,  si  solis  etiam 
calore  adjuTctur.  Altero  ungue  pressoa 
haud  sine  sono  crepat,  aquenmque  yiroa 
reddit ;  nigricat  vel  nigro  parum  mbet. 
Minim  est  quomodo  tam  pusila  besti- 
ola  nollis  quasi  pedibus  incedens,  tam 

*  Ttaeatrum  Insectoram,  I<NM,  Cap.  34,  I>e 
Syronibas,  &c. 
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longM  sob  cuiicula  sulcos  pera^t. 
Hoc  obiter  est  ohservandum^  Syrone$ 
i$tog  non  in  ipns  ptutulis  ted  prope 
hebitare,  Neque  Sy rones  isti  sunt  de 
pediculorum  g-enere  ;  nam  illi  extra 
eutem  vivunt,  hi  vero  non.** 

Although  it  is  obvious,  from  the  pre* 
ceding*  quotation,  that  Moufet  has  con- 
founded together  different  species  of 
acarus,  yetlthink  there  can  be  no  duubt 
from  the  context,  that  be  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  true  acarus  of  the 
itch ;  and  we  must  attribute  this  confu* 
sion  to  the  want  of  good  optical  instru- 
ments at  the  period  at  which  he  wrote. 
In  1667,  Hauptmann*,  a  German  phy- 
sician, gave  an  inaccurate  figure  of  tne 
insect;  and  six  years  aAer  it  was  again 
described  by  Hafenrefferf ;  but  the  most 
complete  account,  and  the  best  engrav- 
ing of  it  we  have  hitherto  met  with,  are 
by  Bonomo,  in  a  letter  to  Kedi,  part 
of  which  was  republished  by  Dr.  Mead, 
IB  the  Philosophical  Transactions^. 
Notwithstanding  the  apparent  good 
fitith  with  which  Bonomo  relates  his  ex- 
periments, and  the  cireumstanoes  which 
first  induced  him  to  perform  them,  I 
fully  concur  in  the  opinion  of  Dr. 
Adams,  that  the  accuracy  of  Bonomo's 
assertions  must  be  doubted,  as  he  pre- 
tends to  have  extracted  all  his  acari' 
from  the  vesicles.  It  is  from  this  pe- 
riod we  date  the  error  of  supposing  the 
insects  to  inhabit  the  vesicles,  an  error 
which  has  been  copied  by  nearly  every 
writer  on  this  suoject  to  the  present 
lime.  The  first  person  who  classified  it 
was  the  celebrated  Linnieus,  under  the 
name  of  Acarus  bumanus  subcutaneus; 
but  in  the  second  edition  of  his  Fauna 
Sulcica§  befell  into  the  error  of  con- 
founding it  with  the  Acarus  farinie ;  and 
attributes  the  occurrence  of  scabies  in 
iuraiits  to  the  practice  of  sprinkling 
flour  on  the  excoriated  pai^  in  inter- 
trigo :  heoce,  says  he,  *^  Farinse  et  sca- 
biei  acaros  onam  constituere  eandemque 
speciem  concludimus."  It  is  remarka- 
ble* however,  that  immediately  after  the 
Acanu  $irOy  under  which  name  be  in- 
eludes  the  A.  scabiei,  the  A.  farinee^  and 
tbe  A.  casei,  he  places  the  true  itch  in- 
sect, the  A.  exulcerans  ;  this  can  only 
be  explained,  as  was  pointed  out  by  the 
learned  editor  of  the  London  Medical 


*  Ubralten  WolkenstetnUcben  Warmen   Bad 
uud  Wasver  schaise.    8vo.    Dre^dfrn,  1664. 
t  No«udochiumcuti»affectus,&c.   Ulmse,  1660> 
t  PUIloaouh.  Trans,  vol.  xxlti.    1702. 
»  Fmioa  Balclca  i  edit.  alt.    1761. 


Journal,  by  supposing  that  Linneeus 
believed  in  the  existence  of  two  kinds 
of  itch  insect,  each  of  which  was  capa- 
ble of  producing  its  own  species  of  sca- 
bies*, a  mistake  which  probably  origi- 
nated in  tbe  erroneous  opinion  he  bad 
adopted  with  regard  to  the  production 
of  this  disease  by  means  of  old  flour, 
and  which  he  never  afterwards  correct, 
ed  in  the  subsequent  editions  of  his 
works.  Degeerf  was  the  first  who 
pointed  out  this  error  of  Linnaeus;  he 
gave  a  faithful  description  of  our  insect, 
as  likewise  of  tbe  cheese  and  flour  mites, 
with  an  accurate  engraving  of  tbe 
three.  He  thus  defines  it: — '*  Mite 
arrondie  blanche,  a  coortes  pattes  ron- 
patres,  avec  un  tres-long  poil  aux  quatre 
posterieures,  et  dont  les  quatre  tarses 
ant^rieurs  sont  en  tuyau  termine  d*un 
petit  bouton." 

Passing  over  Baker  J,  Wichman§, 
Adams II,  and  others  who  have  interest- 
ed themselves  on  this  subject,  I  pause 
at  the  remarkable  work  of  M.  Galeslf. 
This  gentleman,  who,  in  1812,  held  the 
situation  of  pharmacien  at  tbe  H6pita1 
St.  Louis,  and  no  doubt  was  itching  for 
fame,  gives  the  following  account  of  his 
first  experiment  :— 

**  Je  plagai  sous  le  microscope,  dans 
un  verre  de  montre,  une  petite  goutte 
d'eau  distill^e,  et  dans  laquelle  je  m'as- 
surai  pr^alablement  qu'il  uV  avait  aucun 
animalcule  visible;  je  cfelayai  dans 
cette  eau  avec  le  pointe  d'unc  lancette, 
le  fiuide  exprim^  d'un  bo u  ton  de  gale 
que  je  venais  d'ouvrir;  mais  ce  fut  en 
vain  que  je  scrutai  de  Toeil  le  plus  at- 
tentif  toute  Petendue  de  la  liqueur,  pen- 
dant plus  dedix  minutes,  je  n'y  peux  d6. 
couvrir  que  des  ombres  iuformes,  et  dont 
aucune  ne  ressemblait  a  quelque  chose 
d'anim^.  Le  meme  petit  appareil,  pre- 
pare dans  deux  autres  verres,  ne  m'oflrit 
rien  de  plus.  J'allais  terminer  la  stance 
presque  rebute  de  mon  pen  de  succes, 
quapd  I'id^e  me  viut  de  remettre  sous 
le  microscope,  et  d'examiner  de  nouveau 

*  Thli  oplnloa  la  grounded  on  the  following 
pasaage  fVom  the  Exanthemata  Viva  of  Lin- 
n»U8 :  —  "  In  acable  farina  acarl  lagrltia  inre- 
nlnntnr  i  exemptoa  vero,  aliam  eate  apeciem  (A.  ez  - 
ulcerant)  et  pedlbua  quatuor  poatlcis,  corpora 
duplo  loogloribua,  diatlnctoa."  See  alao  hia  Spit. 
Natura,  r2th  edit.  p.  1021;  and  hIa  Fauna  Si uU 
clea,  before  referred  to,  p.  481-3. 

t  M^moirea  pour  aervir  i  I'Hiatoire  des  In* 
aectea,  vol.  vlL  p.  94. 

1  Microscope  made  easy.    London,  1748. 

\  ^tiologle  der  Kraetie.    Hanover,  1786. 

I  Obserrations  on  Morbid  Poisons.    1795. 

^  Essai  sur  le  diagnostic  de  la  gale,  sur  lea 
causes,  &c.    Paris,  1812. 
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le  flui(ie  contenu  d&ns  le  premier  verre, 
qui,  liepuis  le  moment  que  je  Pavais 
retir^,  elait  rest6  expo&6  a  la  cbaleur 
du  sole!].  Je  fus  agr^ablement  surpris 
de  voir  un  insecte  vivant,  qui  rerauait 
vivement  les  pattes,  cbercbait  ^aed^- 
gager  de  Pespece  de  vase  ou  il  6tait  em- 
boucbe,  et  ^ui  bientot,  parvenu  dans  la 
partie  limpide  de  la  liqueur,  montra  si 
distinctement  toutes  ses  formes,  qu'ua 
des  t^moins  de  Tabservatiun,  M.  Patrix, 
en  dessina  sur-le-champ  la  figure  d'une 
matiiere  tres-ressemblante." 

Uu fortunately  for  tbe  reputation  of 
M.  Gal^,  bis  itcb  insects,  of  wbicb  be 
affirms  to  bave  extracted  above  tbree 
hundred,  proved  to  be  nothing  else 
tban  cbecse-mites.  His  researcbes, 
notwithstanding,  appear  to  bave 
created  a  great  sensation  at  Paris,  and, 
as  M.  Gras  observes,  for  six  years 
every  body  believed  in  the  acanis;  but 
the  investigations  of  M.  Biett*,  in  1818 
and  1819,  and  Mouronvalf,  in  1820, 
made  on  a  large  number  of  individuals, 
and  with  the  best  microscope,  com- 
pletely failed  in  detecting  it  in  a  single 
instance;  and  henceforth  its  existence 
appears  to  bave  been  treated  as  a  fable. 
However,  the  object  in  dispute,  which 
had  occupied  so  much  of  the  time  and 
thoughts  of  the  savans  of  Paris,  ap- 
pears  to  bave  been  familiarly  known  lo 
the  isle  of  Corsica,  where  the  common 
people  affected  with  scabies  were  in 
tbe  constant  habit  of  extracting  it.  M. 
Renucci,  a  native  of  that  island,  who 
was  studying  medicine  at  Paris,  first 
demonstrated  it  to  a  crowded  audience 
attending  tbe  lectures  of  M.  Alibert,  on 
the  13th  of  August,  1834.  Since  that 
period  it  has  been  so  fre<^uently  ex- 
tracted, and  by  so  many  individuals, 
that  its  reality  can  be  no  longer  a  mat* 
tor  of  the  slightest  doubt 

Having  thus  given  an  imperfect  out- 
line of  its  history,  I  beg  to  present  you 
with  the  accompanying  drawing  of  the 
A.  scabiei,  ma^ified  180  times.  By 
placing  in  coni unction    with    the  en- 

f:raving  tbe  following  description  of  it 
y  M.Ilaspail,  the  reader  will  be  able 
to  judge  Qi  its  fidelity : — 

**  Corps  un  pen  arrondi,  comme  com- 
prim6  sur  oes  deux  faces,  et  imitant  la 
tortue ;  blanc,  stri6,  b^riss^  sur  le  dos 
de  papilles  rigides.  Huit  pattes,  les 
quatre  antdrieures  plac^es  a  c6t^  de  la 

*  Maladies  de  la  Peao,  par  CasenaTe.    Paris, 
1838. 
t  Recberches  sur  la  gale*    Paris,  1881. 


Ute  et  comme  palm  to;  les  qoatre 
posterieurea  distantes.  Les  quatre  pattes 
ant^rieures,  au  moins,60iit  muniesd'am- 
bulaorum." 


[Having  one  already  executed,  we  have 
used  it  instead  of  Mr.H.'s* — Ed.  Gaz.] 

From  the  numeroos  little  coniform 
processes  which  are  scattered  over  tbe 
back  of  this  insect,  each  of  which  is 
said  to  be  surmounted  by  a^ne  faaify 
and  from  the  obliquity  of  their  direction 
backwards,  the  reader  will  perceive  tbe 
impossibility  of  the  insect  parsiting  a 
retrograde  course  after  he  has  onee 
opened  himself  a  passage  beneath  the 
cuticle. 

By  a  reference  to  the  works  allnded 
to  in  this  letter,  the  reader  will  obsenre 
that  their  authors  differ  as  to  the  sitaa- 
tion  in  which  the  insect  in  question  is  t» 
be  found ;  some  asserting  that  it  is  vok 
the  vesicles,  while  others  afiirm  that  it  is 
in  furrows  in  tbe  neighbourhood.  IlmTe 
introduced  two  rather  long  quotations 
from  the  works  of  Moufet  and  Gales, 
because  they  may    be    considered  as 
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the  r^resentotivM  of  tfacae  two 
opposite  opinions.  It  is  now  a  well<* 
ascertained  fact,  that  in  tbe  fluid 
of  tbe  vesicles  no  acari  can  be  found  ; 
to  discover  them,  we  should  select  pa^ 
tients  affected  with  tbe  vesicular  form 
of  scabies,  aud  who  have  undergone  no 
treatment.  In  some  of  these  there  will  be 
observed,  in  tbe  neighbourhood  of  the 
wrist  aud  about  the  fingers,  delicate 
black  liues,  varying  in  length,  from  an 
inch  to  the  twelfth  part  of  the  same,  and 

Sursuing  either  a  straight  or  tortuous 
^  irection.  One  eztiemitj  of  these  lines 
is  usually  less  defined  than  the  other, 
and  sometimes  terminates  in  a  minute 
vesicle;  thej  resemble  somewhat  tbe 
scab  which  is  formed  on  a  scratch  pro- 
duced by  a  fine-pointed  instrument,  or 
ibe  black  lines  freouently  observed 
about  the  wrists  of  the  lower  classes, 
from  the  accumulation  of  dirt  in 
the  rugfe  of  tbe  skin.  Hence,  to 
avoid  error,  it  is  well  to  wet  the 
part  where  these  lines  are  observed^ 
to  assure  oneself  that  they  do  not 
originate  from  the  cause  last  specified : 
having  ascertained  this,  the  epidermis 
at  one  of  the  extremities  of  the  line  must 
be  gently  raised  with  the  .point  of  a  pin, 
ana  if  unsuccessful  in  discovering  the  in- 
sect, it  should  be  searched  for  at  the 
other  extremity,  for  t»  no  other  tiiuatioti 
can  it  ho  found:  there  will  now  probably 
be  perceived  at  the  point  of  the  pin  a 
minute,  somewhat  globular,  transparent 
object,  which,  on  attentive  examination, 
will  not  unfrequently  be  observed  to 
Taove ;  but  even  when  no  movement  is 
perceptible,  it  can  be  readily  distin- 
guished from  a  piece  of  cuticle  or  other 
matter,  by  the  opaque  colour  and  irre- 
S'ular  form  of  tbe  latter.  But,  sir, 
having  already  exceeded  tbe  limits 
which  are  usually  allotted  to  subjects 
like  the  present,  I  will,  with  your  per- 
mission, reserve  what  I  have  to  say  on 
the  aetiology  of  scabies  for  a  future 
number  of  your  journal. 

1  am,,  your  obedient  servant, 
O.  HOLTHOUSE,  M.R.C.S., 

Surjeon  to  the  St.  Poncru  General 
Infirmary. 

INHALATION  OF  CARBONIC  ACID. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 

Sir, 
Enclosed  I  send  you  the  pott^mortem 
appearances  of  George  Fell.    I   was 


moU  ably  'assisted  by  iny  friends,-^ 
Busk,  Esq.,  of  the  Dreadnought  (Sea* 
itfan*s  Hospital  Ship),  and  —  Sberwin, 
Esq.,  of  Greenwich.  Tbe  appearances 
betore  death  were  those  of  a  person  la« 
bouring  under  apoplexy,  with  constant 
spasms  of  a  tetanic  nature  :  coma  and 
aphonia  prevailed  from  the  moment  he 
was  taken  out  of  the  pit  until  death, 
which  took  place  SO  hours  after  the  ac-s 
cident.  The  blood  drawn  from  the  arm 
was  of  the  colour  of  preserved  damsons* 
The  case  and  treatment  will  be  laid  be- 
fore tbe  Kent  Medico-Cbirurgical  So- 
ciety on  Monday,  the  17th  instant  The 
post-mortem  did  hot  take  place  till  after 
tbe  inquest.  It  was  kindly  allowed  by 
the  widdw  and  friends  of  the  deceased. 
I  remain,  yours  respectfully, 

Richard  C.  Hoek. 
Blaekbesth  HHU  Dec.  6,  1888. 

Account  ofiht  appearance*  noted^.in  the 
body  of  George  Belly  net,  38,  whote 
death  was  occasioned  from  the  tnAa- 
lation  of  carbonic  oxidcy  frc 
Inspection  40  hours  after  death. 

1.  Body  muscular,  considerably  ema- 
ciated, extremely  rigid;  li^ht  purple 
posteriorly,  with  large  white  spaces 
where  pressure  had  existed;  many 
small,  irregular,  purple  blotefae^^  on  the 
anterior  surface  of  tne  thighs,  groins,  ^ 
and  abdomen,  and  a  few  on  the  ches( 
and  arms  ;  slight  greenness  in  tbe  ftai^s. 
Countenance  pale ;' pupils  dilated. 

2.  Scalp  thin  and  bloodless ;  vessel* 
of  dura  mater  congested,  and  all  the 
sinuses  full  of  blood;  general  fulness  of 
the  vessels  of  the  pia  mater ;  the  basilar 
artery,  and  the  arteries  of  tbe  corpus 
callosum,  were  full  of  coagulated  blood) 
arachnoid  transparent,  slight  sub-arach- 
noid effusion  in  the  depending  parts. 
About  one  drachm  of  cleai'  fluid  in  the 
lateral  ventricles;  choroid  plexus  very 
pale,  containing  a  few  serous  vesicles ; 
cerebral  substance  everywhere  of  nor- 
mal appearance  and  consistence,  pre- 
senting large,  but  not  numerous, bloody 
points  in  the  posterior  lobes  of  tbe  he- 
mispheres.  About  6  drachms  of  fluid 
remained  in  the  base  of  the  cranium 
after  the  brain  was  removed. 

'  3.  Both  lungs  perfectly  free ;  no  fluid 
in  the  pleura ;  lungs  hardly  at  all  con- 
tracted, pale  and  emphysematous  ante- 
riorly, of  a  light  purple  colour  poste- 
riorly, every  where  crepitant ;  tissue  not 
infiltrated,  light,  and  of  normal  consist 
tence;  laryngeal  and  tracheal  mucous 
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alike  in  both  cases.  The  dead  tooth, 
Hke  dead  bone,  is  not  absorbed ;  but, 
ISke  livingr  bone,  the  Imnof  tooth  isab- 
lorbed-^an  example  of  woicb  may  be 
cited  in  tbe  disappearance  of  the  fanfifs 
of  the  deciduous  teeth.  As  the  assertion 
that  the  surfaces  of  the  discs  of  bone 
bound  over  ulcers  were  found  to  be  eaten 
out  or  destroyed,  as  in  common  caries, 
is  in  direct  opposition  to  the  numerous 
observations  of  Mr.  G ,  unless  the  pre- 
parations which  form  the  basis  of  this 
assertion  can  be  subjected  to  the  minute 
scrutiny  of  one  versed  in  this  subject,  I 
should  not  think  that  pathologists  will  feel 
bound  to  attach  much  importance  to  it. 
It  is  evident  that  these  discs  of  bone 
were  subjected  to  those  influences,  the 
presence  of  which  is  requisite  for  the 

Sro^ess  of  decomposition;  and  their 
iminution  in  weight,  to  which  Mr.  G. 
has  above  referred,  may  be  accounted 
for  by  the  effects  of  the  latter  urocess. 
Mr.  Gulliver,  in  the  last  page  out  one 
of  his  paper,  says, "  these  experiments 
are  selected  from  a  great  number  which 
I  have  made,  all  tending  to  the  same 
conclusion.  Ther  have  not  been  suffi- 
ciently varied  ana  extensive  to  admit  of 
bein^  adduced  as  a  peremptory  proof  of 
the  impossibility  or  the  absorption  of 
bone,  in  opposition  to  the  iticontestibU 
power  of  the  absorbents  in  the  removal 
of  inorganic  particles  from  the  living, 
body;  but  I  conceive  that  it  is  now 
fully  established  with  bow  much  diffi- 
culty dead  bone  is  subject  to  absorption, 
and  that  whatever  may  be  the  agency 
in  the  removal  of  tfaie  living  parts,  it 
can  no  longer  be  regarded  as  me  meana 
by  which  the  sequestrum  disappears  in 
necrosis."  I  ask  for  a  single  proof  "  of 
the  incontestable  power  of  the  absor* 
bents  in  tbe  removal  of  inorganic  par- 
ticles." I  do  not  believe  that  a  siugle 
one  exists;  I  have  never  done  so  since 
I  read  the  following  passage  from  Hun* 
ter,  and  carefully  examined  the  grounds 
he  had  for  coming  to  the  conclusions 
which  he  therein  draws.  "  Now  the 
part  that  is  to  be  absorbed  is  alive ;  it 
must  feel  its  own  influence,  and  admit  of 
absorption ;  the  vessels  must  have  the 
stimulus  of  imperfection,  as  if  they  were 
sensible  that  this  part  were  unfit.  There 
must  be  a  sensation  in  both  parts*.'* 

In  the  "  Table  of  Absorption  t,"  by 
the  same  author,  no  inorganic  substance 
is  mentioned :  the  teeth  being  considered 

*  Hauler's  Work*,  by  Palmer,  Tol.i.  p.  295. 
f  Loc.  clt.  p.  260. 


as  oi|fanized ;  a  view  which  tlie  valoaUe 
discovery  of  Retzius  seems  more  dearly 
to  establish..  Mr.  Gulliver  states  that  it 
is  generally  taught  in  the  schools  of 
London,  that  dead  boue  is  absorbed.  I 
have  shewn  that  tbe  views  of  those  who 
make  the  latter  assertion  are  in  opposilion 
to  those  of  John  Hunter ;  the  groonda 
for  those  views  have  been  enamerated, 
and  it  remains  for  pathologists,  who  are 
capable  to  judge  upon  this  subject,  to 
determine,  whether  the  facts  in  opposi- 
tion to  these  grounds  are  or  are  noteoB' 
elusive.  I  shall  be  ready  at  any  time 
to  enter  more  deeply  into  this  most  in- 
teresting subject.  In  conclusion,  it  is 
strange  that  Mr.  Gulliver  never  men- 
tiona  the  name  of  John  Hunter  as  an 
experimentalist  upon  this  subject,  when 
the  results  of  Mr.  G.'s  experiments  may 
be  considered  as  affording  a  oonflnna- 
tton  of  those  arrived  at  by  that  great 
physiologist.  SirEverard  Home*,  speak- 
ing of  Hunter,  says,  **  besides  these  ex- 
periments on  the  growth  of  bone,faemade 
others  to  determine  the  process  of  their 
exfoliation.  He  cauterized  portions  of 
bone  in  tbe  same  way  in  several  diflerent 
stages  of  this  process,  and  found  that  tbo 
earthy  part  oi  the  living  bone,  in  con- 
tact witn  the  dead  portion,  was  first  ab- 
sorbed, afterwards  the  animal  mucilage 
itself,  so  as  to  form  a  groove  between 
the  two,  which  become  deeper  till  tho 
dead  bone  was  entirely  detached,  tbe 
dead  portion  itself  having  undergone  no 
change.  Patholooicos. 

OBSERVATIONS 

OrON  TMB 

EDIBLE  MUSHROOMS  OF  RUSSIA. 

Bt  Geo.  Lsfbvslb,M.D.  &c.  &c.  &c. 

Late  PhyeldaB  to  tbe  Brltleli  Enbwejr 
at  St.  PetereborBli. 

I  KNOW  not  what  the  march  of  intellect 
may  have  done  for  mushrooms,  but  they 
have  hitherto  held  a  very  subordinate 
station  in  the  culinary  establisbmenta 
of  the  British  Isles.  If  botanists  bare 
not  been  ignorant  of  tbe  nutritious  pro- 
perties of  these  fungi,  they  have  not 
gone  hand  in  hand  with  political  eco- 
nomists in  imparting  their  knowledge 
to  the  vulgar ;  hence  a  numerous  tribe 
has  been  quite  overlooked,  or  considered 

•  Transaetknis  of  a  Society  for  iDprorement  of 
Medical  and  Chirurgical  Kuowledse,  toI.  tl.  p.  277. 
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as  yenomomvaiid  one  species  alone,  viz. 
the  ehampigfoon,  has  been  separaied 
from  a  mass  of  others,  which  hare  a]l  been 
stigmatized  by  the  name  of  toad -stool. 

The  child,  always  ea^er  to  lay  hands 
upon  what  is  novel,  and  prone  to  taste 
whatever  has  the  appearance  of  food,  is 
admonished  in  its  earlier  years  to  for- 
Lear  touching  these  profuse  productions 
of  nature.  Death,  made  terrible  to  the 
being  that  just  begins  to  live,  is  threat- 
ened as  the  sure  punishment  of  dis« 
obedience.  The  security  of  the  parent 
18  rendered  doubly  sure  by  the  choice 
of  nomenclature;  for  the  child,  viewing 
with  disgust  and  terror  the  poisonous 
toad,  is  not  inclined  to  regard  with  more 
friendly  eye  the  stool  on  which  it  may 
l>e  disposed  to  squat.  As  the  infant 
acquires  knowledge  by  experience,  it  is 
taaght  to  separate  one  species  from  the 
9iass,«— nay  some  little  premium  is  of- 
fiered  to  its  industry  for  collecting  that 
wbich.was  formerly  forbidden  its  touch. 

HoVr  is  the  child  instructed  to  distin- 

Snish  the  wholesome  mushroom  from 
le  deadly  toad-stool  ?  Does  the  bota- 
nist explain  its  class  and  order,  its  me- 
thod of  reproduction  ?  Does  be  point 
pat  to  the  little  mushroom  gatherer  the 
different  rug®  under  its  white,  convex, 
parachtttic  top  ?  No,  this  would  not  in 
the  first  instance  be  appreciated  by  the 
pnpil ;  but  the  mother  resorts  to  her  own 
system »  and  wisely  educates  the  child 
as  sh^  was  herself  educated.  Trusting 
to  the  safety  of  custom  and  experience 
she  first  shews  the  infant  a  mushroom. 
Smell  it»  taste  it,  look  at  it;  all  of 
which  the  child  having  done,  is  sent 
inta  the  woods  to  procure  other  speci- 
mens. It  naturally  errs  at  first ;  but  a 
few  lessons  teach  it  to  distinguish  the 
one  real  from  the  many  spurious  sorts, 
and  a  month's  practice  renders  it  aufaii 
c/  its  profession. 

Sucn  was  long  the  state  of  things  in 
England.*  Vulgar  prejudice  had  pro- 
nounced it^  anathema  ag:ainst  all  but 
one  individual  of  the  species,  and  a  nu- 
inercNis  tribe  of  edible  fungi  was  ne- 
.  glected  and  reviled. 

Those  who  have  sojourned  long  in 
Russia  understand  these  matters  better, 
and  turn  their  knowledge  to  a  profitable 
aoeount  Two  centuries  ago  our  coun- 
tryman. Dr.  Samuel  Collins,  directed 
hu|  attention  to  this  subject ;  and  over<« 
eoming  the  prejudices  of  previous  edu- 
cation,  adopted  the  practice  of  the  na- 


tives, feeding^  himself  upon  all  the  va* 
rieties  of  this  kind  of  food  served  at 
Rnssian  .  tables.  Whether  or  not  he 
strove  to  eradicate  the  prejudice  of  hif 
own  countrymen  upon  bis  return  to 
England  is  not  recorded.  It  often  re- 
quires more  force  than  one  individual 
may  possess  to  '*  push  men  from  thciv 
stools." 

I  have  ventured  to  ofier  a  few  sug- 

gestions  upon  this  subject,  which,  per- 
aps,  when  dilated  upon  by  abler  bands, 
may  be  the  means  of  adding  another 
flavour  to  the  frieasd  </»  poulet,  or  to 
the  broth  of  the  cottager. 

I  am  indebted  to  my  friend.  Dr.  Bon- 
gard,  who  has  particularly  studied  this 
branch  of  botany,  for  the  subjoined  list 
of  edible  fungfi ;  and  were  it .  generally 
known  how  muoh  these  productions  are 
appreciated,  and  bow  palatable  they  are, 
there  is  little  doubt  but  they  would  soon 
become  popular,  and  find  a  place  in  the 
ddmeslic  cookery  books  of  England. 

It  is  not  a  valid  objection  \tbough  ft 
may  natorally  arise),  that  the  proper^ 
ties  of  these  fungi  may  possibly  be 
changed  by  the  s<!verity  of  toe  Russian 
climate.  To  this  it  is  immediately 
answered,  that  the  English,  upon  their 
return  home,  after  some  years'  residence 
in  Russia,  gather  the  same  species  in 
their  native  woods,  and,  to  the  utter 
consternation  of  Betty,  the  cook,  order 
them  to  be  served  at  table.  John  placea 
the  dish,  with  trembling  hand,  before 
bis  mistress,  and  watches  her  with  fear 
and  trembling.  As  no  harm  arisfSj 
however,  from  the  feast,  John  gets  hold, 
and  proposes  to  Betty  to  dress  for  their 
own  supper  a  collection,  which  he  has 
himsel r  gathered  in  the  woods ;  the  re- 
sult of  which  is,  that  Betty  and  John 
are  poisoned  ;  lor  although  the  cham- 
pignon is  not  the  only  species  which 
may  be  eaten  with  impunity,  still  there 
are  a  great  many  which  are  hignly  de- 
leterious. John  had  not  received  a 
Russian  education ;  he  bad  been  taught 
to  reason  upon  the  nature  of  things  in 
general,  and  not  upon  any  practical 
application  of  specific  knowledge.  Had 
he  been  brought  up  in  Russia,  be  would 
not  have  proved  himself  so  destitute  of 
common  attainments  as  to  allow  him- 
self to  be  poisoned  by  60  gross  a  mis- 
take. Should  he  even  recover,  it  is 
doubtful  whether  he  will  ever  be  in- 
duced, by  a  second  experiment,  to  rectify 
his  former -error. 
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Still,  this  prejudice  may  be  conquered^, 
and  it  requires  only  a  beginnin<^  to  put 
the  matter  in  a  right  train.  Now  that 
knowledge  is  distributed  in  so  wholesale 
a  shape  through  the  medium  of  traets 
and  penny  magazines,  let  it  not  be  as- 
serted that  the  useful  and  practical  is 
sacrificed  to  the  doubtful  and  theoretical. 
Let  it  not  be  reproached  to  the  school* 
master  abroad,  that  be  is  penny  wise  and 
pound  foolish.  The  Russian  boor  finds 
Uie  good  in  every  thing ;  the  English 
peasant  knows  not  how  to  profit  by  the 
stores  which  nature  has  spread  before 
him.  The  child  who  learns  to  distin* 
fifuish  the  one  innocuous  from  the  muU 
titude  of  pernicious  fungi,  will,  by  wery 
little  instruction,  be  ti^ught  to  sepa* 
rate  others  from  the  unwholesome  mass^ 
and  its  knowledge  will  soon  become  a 
profitable  source  of  amusement  and  oc- 
cupation. 

Grebhee  hunting  is  a  regular  trade  in 
Russia,  and  in  the  autumnal  months 
children  flock  to  the  woods  to  collect 
these  fungi,  and  sell  them  at  a  very  re* 
munerating  price. 

During  the  long  fasts  prescribed  by 
the  Greek  church,  mushrooms  form  an 
essential  part  of  the  food,  and  are  used 
to  flavour  the  oatmeal  and  barlev  broth, 
and  render  it  more  palatable.  They  are 
dried  in  oveus,  drilled  through  the 
dentre,  and  threaded  like  beads,  much 
resembling  dried  artichoke  bottoms; 
and  previous  to  the  fasts,  '*  Grehhees^ 
karoihi  prebbeet  !*^  is  one  of  the  cries  of 
St.  Petersburgh.  The  vender  prome- 
nades the  streets  with  strings  of  them 
round  his  neck,  and  shelves  them  ofl*  in 
detail  at  so  much  per  dozen. 

In  hopes,  therefore,  that  the  junior 
members  of  the  faculty  residing  in  the 
country,  and  who  are  supposed  in  the 
present  day  to  be  ac<j|uainted  with 
botany,  may  take  up  this  subject,  and 
rescue  this  part  of  nature's  bounty  from 
those  things  which  are  included  in 
'*  death  in  the  pot,"  I  have  subjoined 
Dr.  Bongard's  memoir  on  the  edible 
mushrooms  found  in  Russia. 

1.  The  variety  of  mushrooms  eaten  iii 
Rassia  is  not  so  great  as  is  generally  be- 
lieved. Several  species  are  eaten  in  France 
and  Germany,  which  are  scarcely  made 
use  of  in  Russia. 

2.  Many  kinds  of  mushrooms  considered 
to  be  venomous  in  other  countries  are 
eaten  with  impunity  in  Russia. 


I. — Edible  Agarici. 

I.  Agaricus  melleus,  VahL 

This  species  has  a  delicious  flavour,  and 
is  chiefly  uBed  for  pies  and  patties. 

2-  Agaricns  alutaceus,  Frio. 

3.  emeticus,  Schaff, 

Both  these  kinds  are  eaten  in  Russiat 
but  the  Ag.  emeticQs  is  considered  tn  be 
poisonous  in  other  countries.  The  whole 
section  Rtutuia  of  Fries,  in  which  are  in- 
cluded these  two  species,  are  much 
esteemed.  The  common  name  of  the 
country  implies  that  they  may  be  eaten 
raw.  They  are  most  palatable  when  fried 
in  butter.  They  vai^  much  as  to  their 
colour  and  taste.  They  are  found  of  a 
red,  of  a  rose,  of  a  yellow,  of  a  white*  and 
of  a  violet  tint,  and  of  all  intermediate 
shades.  Their  taste  is  sweet,  acrid, 
piquant,  sometimes  bitter ;  but  they  ate 
all  served  at  table. 

4.  Agaricus  adustns,  Penoan, 

This  kind  is  but  little  prized,  and  is  only 
eaten  by  the  common  people. 

5.  Agaricus  scrobicolatis,  ScapoU, 
6. torminosus,  Schajf. 

This  is  considered  one  of  the  most  dan- 
gerous kinds  in  other  countries,  but  U 
is  very  generally  eaten  in  Russia. 

7.  Agaricus  necator,  P§noon. 

Like  the  preceding,  considered  poi. 
sonous  every  where  but  in  Russia. 

8.  Agaricus  trivialis,  Frieu 
9. acris,  Bolton, 

10. — -  ret  ilia,  Weitman, 

II.  —  deliciosus,  L. 

Very  abundant,  and  much  esteemedt 

12.  AgaricQs  flexuosus,  Fria, 
Acrid,  but  eaten  by  Russians. 

13.  Agaricus  piperatus.  Seep, 
Considered  venomous  in  otheir  countries, 

but  prized  in  Russia,  particularly  when 
preserved  in  brine. 

14.  Agaricus  vellereus,  FWei. 
Eatable,  as  the  preceding. 

From  numbers  6  to  U  inclusive  belong 
to  the  section  Galorrhoi,  or  such  as  con- 
tain a  mi  Iky  juice. 

15.  Agaricus  involutus,  BaUth, 

16.  —  campestris,  L, 

According  to  this  division  it  is  seen  that 

the  greater  number  of  Agarici  which  are 
eaten  in  Russia  belong  to  the  sections  of 
Galorrhoi  and  Russuia.  None  belonging 
to  the  section  Amanita  are  employed  as 
food. 

Agaricus  muscarius  and  vaginatus  are 
considered  venomous,  and  not  used  as  na« 
t  iment 

It  has  been  stated  by  M.  Fries  that  the 
Agar,  muscarius  is  eaten  in  Russia  (Ra« 
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thenis  edalis.)  It  is  only  i»e<l  to  poison 
flics,  as  in  mostcoDntrics.  In  Kainschatka 
the  people  prepare  an  intoxicating  drink 
from  this  kind;  or,  if  not  precisely  the 
same  species,  at  least  iVoin  one  very  nearly 
allied  to  it. 

Agaricqs  procems  is  not  eaten  in  Rus- 
sia, although  it  is  considered  edible  in 
some  provinces  of  France. 

Agar,  ebnmens  and  prannlas,  which 
are  used  in  other  conntries,  are  not  eaten 
in  Russia. 

17.  Cantharellns  cibarios,  Friet, 

Generally  eaten,  but  not  much  esteemed. 
It  has  an  agreeable  odour,  bot  its  taste  is 
not  equal  to  its  smell. 

II.— Edible  Boleti. 

1.  Boletus  luteus,  L, 

2.  granulatus,  L. 

These  two  kinds  are  much  esteemed* 

3.  Boletus  boyin^s,  L.   (not  common.) 


4. 

5. 
6. 
7. 

a 

9. 


▼ariegatus,  Sw, 
snbtomentosus,  L. 
calopus,  Frieu 
turiaus,  Sehaff, 
ednlis,  BtiU. 
scaber,  Butt. 
.         ^Var.  aurantiacus,  Bongoni. 
cBolet.  aurantiacus,  BuLl, 
10.  ■  cyanescens,  Fria, 

The  genus  Boletns  is  used  in  Russia 
much  as  in  other  countries ;  but  foreigners 
axe  afraid  of  those  which  turn  of  a  purple 
colour  when  cat  or  broken  ;  as  is  the  case 
with  hoi.  turidus  and  cyanescens.  Both 
these  kinds  are  eaten  by  Russians  with 
impunity. 

POLTPORI. 

There  is  but  one  edible  kind,  and 
fliat  is  rare.  It  is  a  variety  of  poly, 
porus-brumalis,  which  springs  up  in  the 
woods  after  the  trees  have  been  burnt; 
particularly  after  the  first  heavy  rain. 
The  common  name  in  Russia,  implies  that 
they  are  produced  by  iiro  (pojarld).  It 
has  not  a  very  fine  flavour. 

Morels. 
l.Morchellaesculenta,  Ptnooiu 

2.  Morchella  patula. 

8.  Hebrella  escluenta,  Penoon. 

This  species  is  considered  by  some  bota- 
nists as  poisonous*  It  is  nevertheless  sold 
in  the  markets  of  Petersbargh  and  Mos- 
csow,  and  eaten  freely. 

3.  HebreUa  lacunosa,  ^pssL 

Truffles 
Are  fonnd  plentifully  in  the  interior  of 
the  empire,  but  are  not  so  much  esteemed 
as  those  imported  from  France. 

No  species  of  Hydnum  or  Clavaria  is 
eaten  in  Russia. 


ON  THE  ACTION   OF   THE    RECTI 
MUSCLES  OF  THE  ABDOMEN. 

To  the  Editor  rf  the  Medical  Gazette. 

Sir, 
I  HAVE  lately  been  constdering*  the  ac- 
tion of  the  recti  abdominis  muscles,  and 
the  uses  of  their  tendinous  intersections. 
I  have  also  consulted  many  anatomical 
works,  to  ascertain  the  varioas  opinions 
entertained  upon  the  subject;  none  of 
which,  however,  appear  to  me  suffi. 
ciently  satisfactory  to  explain  why  these 
intersections  only  extend  through  half 
the  thickness  of  the  muscle,  or  why  the 

Eosterior  part  of  the  sheath  has  no  ad- 
esion  to  the  muscle,  like  the  anterior 
part  has.  These  two  points  have  an 
importance  attached  to  them  that  I  do 
not  think  has  been  sufficiently  dwelt 
apon. 

The  tendinous  intersections  are  gene- 
rally three  in  number,  one  being  situ- 
ated opposite  to  the  umbilicus,  and  the 
other  two  above  it ;  sometimes  there  is 
a  fourth,  which  is  then  situated  below 
it.  The  peculiarity  of  these  tendinous 
bands  is,  toat  they  do  not  extend  through 
the  whole  substance  of  the  muscle,  but 
merely  occupy  the  anterior  half  of  its 
thickness,  leaving  the  posterior  portion 
of  it  continuous,  from  its  origin  to  its 
insertion.  Another  peculiarity  is,  that 
the  anterior  portion  of  the  muscle^  ad- 
heres closely  to  its  sheath  by  means  of 
these  transverse  bands,  while,  the  poste- 
rior is  unattached,  and  moves  freely 
upon  it. 

Meckel  says  that  these  tendinous  in- 
tersections "  are  undoubtedly  incomplete 
repetitions  of  the  ribs  on  tbe  walls  of  the 
abdomen*;"  but  upon  what  analog^y 
and  reasoning  he  makes  them  such,  he 
does  not  say.  It  appears  to  me  that 
were  they  so,  they  should  be  placed 
rather  upon  the  sides  of  the  abdomen 
than  upon  its  anterior  part.  Others 
suppose  them  to  give  additional  power 
to  the  muscle,  by  giving  the  interme- 
diate portions  separate  points  to  act 
from.  But  were  this  the  case,  why 
should  they  not  extend  through  the 
whole  thickness  of  tbe  muscle?  by  which 
they  would  ^ain  more  power  still. 
Another  opinion  held  with  regard  to 
their  use  is,  that  they  allow  the  muscle 
to  have  so  many  separate  contractions, 

__ ■?■■■-■  — "— 

•  Anatomle  Descriptive,  torn.  2,  p.  129. 
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instead  of  one  larg^e  one,  which  would 
then  press  unequally  upon  the.abdominal 
▼iscera,  but  which  now  is  not  the  cade. 
Finally,  Bertin  says*  that  these  ten- 
dinous intersections  do  not  simply  ad- 
here to  the  anterior  part  of  the  sheath, 
but  that  they  are  intimately  blended 
with  the  fibres  of  the  tendon  of  the  ob- 
lique muscle,  and  that  their  use  is  to 
enable  the  recti  muscles  to  assist  more 
completely  the  action  of  the  abdominal 
muscles  than  they  otherwise  could  do. 
He  traces  some  of  the  fibres  upwards, 
and  others  downwards,  so  makings  them 
pull  both  wavs  upon  the  oblique  muscles. 
But  were  this  the  object  of  these  inter- 
sections, we  should  expect  to  find  them 
adhering'  to  the  posterior  part  of  the 
sheath  as  well  as  to  the  anterior,  for 
they  would  then  pull  reg^ularly  upon  it, 
instead  of  irregularly  as  they  must  now 
do,  taking  hold  of  its  anterior  part. 

The  explanation  I  would  offer  of  their 
use  is  the  following : — The  recti  muscles 
of  the  abdomen  are  the  only  ones  in  th6 
body  that  have  to  keep  up  their  tension, 
at  the  same  time  that  the  direction  of 
their  fibres  is  altered  from  a  straight  to 
a  curved  line,  by  which  the  anterior 
portion  of  the  muscle  is  rendered  con- 
cave, and  the  posterior  convex  ;  for  the 
muscles  must  take  this  altered  shape  be- 
fore they  can  have  any  effect  in  com- 
pressing the  viscera,  which  is  their  chief 
office.  Now  in  order  to  allow  of  the 
recti  muscles  doing  this,  I  believe  that 
their  anterior  portion,  which  is  rendere<} 
concave,  should  possess  a  greater  power 
of conti^acting  than  the  posterior;  and 
this,  I  think,  is  gained  by  means  of 
these  tendinous  intersections,  which  we 
find  placed  on  the  anterior  part  of  the 
ronscle  only ;  for  I  cannot  but  think 
that  they  must  increase  the  power  of 
action  in  the  muscle,  and  enable  it 
to  act  with  ^eater   energy    than  the 

I  posterior  portion,  which  exists  as  one 
ong  muscle,  continuous  from  its  origin 
to  Its  insertion.  This  point  I  would 
explain  by  a  diagram.  Suppose  A,  B,  C, 
to  represent  a  section  of  the  rectus  mus- 
cle, with  its  tendinous  bands  existing  at 
its  anterior  part  only,  in  the  uncontract- 
ed  state ;  and  A,  D,  £,  the  muscle  in 
action,  when  it  takes  its  curved  shape 
towards  the  viscera.  Now  in  order  to 
keep  up  the  true  degree  of  tension,  whei^ 
the  muscle  takes  this  altered  shape,  I 

*  lf4motffM  4»  l*A«Ml«mi«  d«  Purft,  I74i, 
p.  868. 


believe  that  it  most  contract  more  at  its 
anterior  than  posterior  part,,  and  ro«re 
at  its  most  concave  part,  which  is  be« 
tween  the  umbilicus  and  ribs ;  and  this 
is  the  part  where  the  tendinous  -inter- 
sections are  chiefly  placed.  I  am 
aware  that  the  received  opinion  is,  that 
these  intersections,  b^  dividing  t^e 
muscle,  do  not  give  it  any  increased 
power  of  contracting ;  but  I  do  not  think 
this  can  be  at  all  satisfactorily  proved; 
owing  to  the  difliculty  of  measuring' 
with  any  degree  of  exactness  the  extent 
of  action  which  takes  place  in  a  muscle, 
and  which  maybe  increased  or  dimi- 
nished from  various  causes,  which  can. 
not  be  accounted  for  by  any  meehanU 
cal  laws  that  are  applicable  to  inert 
matter. 

The  other  important  point  to  attend 
to  is,  the  absence  of  any  adhesion  be- 
tween  the  rectus  and  the  posterior  part 
of  its  sheath.  The  object  of  this  I  con^ 
ceive  to  be,  to  facilitate  the  action  of  the 
muscle,  by  allowing  its  posterior  sur- 
face, whicn  becomes  convex  backwards, 
to  play  and  move  freely  upon  it ;  wb^h  . 
it  could  not  do,  were  it  adherent  as  it  is 
upon  its  anterior  surface.  The  teiw 
dency  then  would  be»  to  draw  the  sbeata 
towards  the  muscle,  instead  of  posbiniff 
backwards,  and  pressing  against  the 
abdomen. 

The  above  explanation  appears  to  ma 
to  possess  some  plausibility,  though  I 
cannot  say  (owing  to  the  difficulty  of 
proving  the  particular  action  of  different 
portions  of  the  sam6  mu^le)  that  llieiv 
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afe  not  objections  to  it.  It  is  a  point, 
however,  of  great  interest  in  the  pbjsi- 
ologj  of  muscular  action,  and  one  that 
I  ibink  requires  more  consideration  tbaii 
has  bitberto  been  paid  to  it* 
I  remain,  sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 
Edward  F.  Lonsdale, 
DemODStcator  of  Anatomy  at  Middlesex 
Hosrital. 
83,  GoUdford  Street,  Rusaell  Sanare, 
Dec.  1838. 


MEDICAL  GAZETTE. 

Saturday^  December  15,  1838. 


**  Lket  omnibus,  licet  etiam  ntlhl,  dignitatem 
jtrti*  ilediea  taerl*  potciitag  modo  venlendl  In 
pabllcam  ait,  dlcendi  peri«ulam  non  recuao.*' 

CiCBRO* 


THE  WANT  OF  SUBJECTS  FOR 
DISSECTION. 

The  Anatomj  Bill,  as  administered  bj 
Dr.  James  Somerville,  was  never  more 
inefficient  or  vexatious  than  •it  is  this 
season. 

We  pointed  out  last  October  the  evils 
i^iaeparable  from  a  system  of  distribu- 
tion of  the  bodies,  of  which  tbe  power 
is  placed  in  the  bands  of  tbe  present 
Inspector ;  and  tbej  are  all  now  ope- 
rating with  a  very  greatly  increased 
force.  Their  existence  was,  indeed,  al- 
laost  lost  sight  of  during  the  latter  part 
of  the  two  last  seasons ;  for  tbe  metro- 
polis being  visited  by  widely-spreading 
and  destructive  epidemics,  the  supply  of 
sobjects  could  scarcely  fail  to  be  suffi- 
cient.  But  even  then  it  was  but  just 
sufficient — only  just  enough  to  moderate, 
mnd  at  last  to  lull,  the  complaints  of  the 
teachers,  and  for  a  season  to  secure  the 
Inspector  from  blame.  Up  to  the  pre- 
sent period  the  metropolis  has  happily 
enjoyed  tbe  average  of  healthiness 
(though  not  more  than  the  usual  ave- 
rage during  tbe  autumn  and  winter 
months)' ;  tbe  supply  is  extremely  defi- 
dent;  and  so  long  as  it  shall  please 
Providence  to  avert  the  calamities  by 
which  we  were  visited  both  last  year 
•076.— xxiii. 


and  the  preceding,  tbe  study  of  practi^ 
cal  anatomy  in  London  will  be  little 
more  than  nominaL 

•Let  us  again  shen^  the  absurdity  of 
this  scheme  of  distributioDj  by  which 
Dr.  Somerville  is  authorized  to  send  a 
supply  of  subjects  to  each  school  pro- 
portioned to  the  number  of  its  students. 
Before  it  came  into  action,  when  each 
teacher  obtained  what  bodies  be  cou1d« 
no  means  were  left  untried,  no  interest 
was  unemployed,  to  persuade  tbe  pare- 
cbial  and  other  authorities  to  give  up 
tbe  bodies  of  those  who  died  unclaimed 
while  in  their  charge.  Each  teacher 
then  received  according  to  tbe  exertions 
that  be  made,  or  tbe  interest  he  could 
move,  and  every  possible  source  of  sup- 
ply was  made  available.  There  was 
then  no  lack  of  subjects,  or  if  there 
were,  it  was  the  fault  of  the  teacher  who 
suffered ;  and  tbe  only  complaint  was, 
that  tbe  indolent,  or  those  who  bad  tbe 
least  powerful  interest  at  their  com* 
mand,  though  M'ell,  were  not  so  well 
siipplied  as  their  more  active  or 
more  fortunate  brethren.  To  remedy 
this,  it  was  proposed  that  the  sup- 
ply,  then  large  enough  for  all, 
should  be  equally  distributed  among 
them  all.  And  what  is  the  result  ? 
Why,  that  the  most  influential 
teachers,  finding  that  they  should  have 
to  work  not  for  themselves  but  for  their 
opponents,  have  given  up  all  their  en- 
deavours to  increase  or  maintain  the 
supply.  Nor  was  it  likely  to  be  other- 
wise ;  fora  teacher,  by  using  all  tbe  same 
means  which  be  formerly  applied  for  bis 
own  benefit,  will  now  obtain  for  him* 
self  at  most  one-tenth  of  tbe  former 
reward  of  his  exertions.  If,  for  ex- 
ample, he  could  both  then  and  now  ob- 
tain ten  bodies,  from  any  source,  instead 
of  receiving  tbem  for  his  own  use,  they 
are  now  to  be  distributed  amongst  the  dif- 
ferent schools;  and  while  be  himself 
receives  but  a  tenth  of  the  proceeds  of 
all  his  exertions,  the  remaining  nine* 
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teilths  bt6  given  to  lih  opponents.  It  is 
ridiculous  to  suppose  tb^t  anj  one 
would  work  on  such  teims  as  these ; 
afid  of  eoufse  nb  tea<!her  now  endeA- 
▼ours  to  persuade  a  single  parish  to  per- 
mit their  nnclaimed  hodies  to  be  dis- 
sected. 

But  this  is  not  the  only  e?i1  of  die 
system.  Formerly,  each  teacher  was 
held  responsible  b  j  the  parish  or  other 
aatboritles,  for  the  proper  conduct  of 
the  dissection,  and  the  decent  and  pone- 
tual  burial  of  the  bodies  which  they 
consigned  to  him ;  nor  would  they  send 
subjects  to  any  but  those  teachers  on 
whom  they  knew  that  they  oonld 
depend  for  the  fulfilment  of  all  that 
they  required  in  this  respect  When, 
therefore,  the  system  of  distribution 
was  adopted,  several  parishes  at  once 
withheld  their  former  supply,  the  au- 
thorities not  considering  themselves 
justified  in  giving  up  bodies  to  teachers 
of  whom  they  knew  nothing,  and  hav- 
ing  na confidence  whatever  in  the  In- 
spector, to  lead  them  to  think  that  ^.e 
would  see  that  the  provisions  of  the  Act 
were  duly  fulfilled. 

But  it  will  be  asked  j  who  could  be  so 
hlind  to  these,  the  necessary  conse- 
quences of  such  a  scheme,  as  to  ask  for 
its  establishment?  Who  could  hare 
obtained  it  f  Why,  chiefly  Dr.  James 
Somerville,  who  probably  wanted  a  little 
more  importance,  and  thought  he  should 
obtain  it  by  wielding  a  kind  of  auto- 
cratic power  over  the  teachers,  with 
some  of  whom  he  was  on  no  friendly 
terms.  He  managed  it,  hy  persuading 
the  private  teachers,  that  by  joining  him 
and  carrying  his  scheme,  they  would  be 
placed  on  an  equality  with  those  who, 
hy  their  connexion  with  hospitald,  had 
before  obtained  a  disproportionate  sup- 
ply. He  thus  indirectly  raised  a  great 
clamour,  and  so  gare  the  appearance 
•f  the  additional  office  of  Distributor 
being  forced  upon  him*. 

•  We  have  only  lately  become  acquainted  with 


By  this  tinie,  however,  Dr.  Janes  ; 
Somerville  is,  we  suspect,  the  only  per- 
son who  would  petition  for  a  continu-  ' 
ance  of  this  part  of  his  office ;  for  if  the 
small  schools  were  formerly  supplied  in 
a  less  proportion  than  the  large  ones, 
they  are  now  not  supplied  at  all.  In  the 
general  decrease  of  the  whole  number  of 
subjects  which  has  made  the  share  of 
the  large  schools  insufficient,  the  pro- 
portion of  the  small  ones  has  fallen  to 
0 !  and  the  majority  are,  or  for  odour's 
sake,  ought  to  be  at  this  time,  empty. 
'  It  must  be  remembered,  moreover, 
that  when  the  Inspector  was  made  Dis- 
tributor, (the  evils  which  we  have  men- 
tioned having  been  anticipated  by  some 
of  those  concerned),  he  promised  to  be 
Purveyor  as  well,  and  assured  all  the 
teachers  that  if  they  would  ajgnree  to  his 
scheme  of  distribution,  he  would  take 
care  not  only  thai  there  should  be  no 
diminutioti  of  the  supply,  but  that  new 
sources  should  be  opened  ;~tbat  all  the 
interest  of  the  goveniment  shonid  be 
employed — and  that  there  should  be  an 
actual*  increase  in  the  number  of  bodies 
consigned  for  dissection.  Well,  as  we 
have  already  tiaid,  the  epidemics  of  the 
two  last  seasons,  while  they  continued, 
prevented  his  credit  from  being  at- 
tacked ;  the  supply  was  just  sufficient— 
the  teachers  cared  little  whence  or  from 
whom  it  came — and  the  purveyor  lei- 
surely congratulated  himself  as  he  en- 
joyed the  undisturbed  ease,  which 
death's  unusual  doings  secured  to  him. 
This  year,  however,  the  mortality  being 
happily  not  above  the  average,  it  is 
quite  a  diflerent  thing.  The  Inspec- 
tor's part  of  the  supply  is  now  found  to 
be  a  mere  nullity ;  and  it  appears  that 
while  the  interest  of  many  large 
parishes  has  been  lost,  there  has  becn- 
scarcely  one  new  source  of  anpply  dis- 
covered. 

We  will  readily  grant,  that  had  the 
right  of  distribnting  been  bestowed  on 

this  the  true  yenlon  of  tbe  tale,  or  U  sboald  a^ft 
hare  remained  m  long  wipubUahed. 
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t  person  postetsingf  more  inflttence  or 
more  tact  than  the  present  Inspector, 
it  might  iiave  succeeded  much  better ; 
indeed^  if  the  Bill  were  well  worked,  the 
supply  would  be  so  abundant  that  a 
distribtttioDy  or  any  other  absurdity 
might  be  graAed  upon  it,  without  ma- 
terially afieeting  the  interests  of  any  of 
Ibe  schools.  Bat  with  parish  autho* 
rities,  and  with  nearly  all  those  who 
have  bodies  at  tlieir  disposal*  Dr. 
&»merville  is  singularly  unsuccessful. 
They>  being  plain  men,  can  neither 
understand  nor  appreciate  that  air  of 
diplomatic  mystery  which  the  Doctor 
asswnes,  and  seems  to  think  essen- 
tial to  the  fulness  of  official  dignity  ;— 
thtey  call  it  all  humbug.  A  plain, 
honest,  straightforward  conduct  is  all 
that  would  be  necessary,  not  only  to 
conciliate  their  good  will,  but  to  secure 
their  entire  co-operation  in  aU  that  is 
lequired;  and  any  man  of  common  re- 
pectability,  who  would  pursue  this 
simple  course,  might  insure  an  efficient 
working  of  the  Bill. 

However,  we  are  less  concerned  with 
the  detail  of  l^r.  James  Somerville's 
personal  defects  ibr  this  office  than 
with  the  result,  which  is,  that  many 
sources  of  supply  which  were  formerly 
open  to  teachers  of  anatomy,  are  now 
closed  against  them.  We  know  the 
<^inions  of  the  officers  of  several  of 
the  parishes ;  and  there  are  many  who 
say,  that  rather  than  have  any  thing 
to  do  with  the  present  "  authorities," 
they  will  bury  their  dead  poor  at  their 
own  expense;  and  many  more  who, 
without  expressing  so  much,  will  yet 
Bot  give  up  the  bodies,  because  they 
know  neither  for  whom  nor  for  what 
they  are  destined. 

Thus  much  for  the  procuring  of 
bodies :  the  Inspector  is,  to  say  the  best, 
oseless-^private  exertion  is  entirely 
given  up,  and  a  general  co-operation  of 
the  teachers  is,  of  course,  not  to  be  ex- 
pected. Let  us  now  lock  to  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  few  bodies  that  come. 


as  it  were,  of  themselves.    After  de- 
ducting those  over  which  be  has    no 
power,  via.,  those  supplied  by  the  hos- 
pitals to  their  own  schools,  and  those 
from  a  few  parishes  who  still  insist  of 
sending  them  to  the  schools  which  they 
choose,  there  is  left  but  a  very  smaU 
Bumber  on  which  the  distributor-  can 
exercise  the    functions   of  bis   office. 
For  the   division  of -these,  which  we 
will    assume    is    equitably  managed, 
there  is  put  in  force  a  machinery  most 
ludicrously  ponderous,  and  at  the  same 
time  most  vexatiously  inquisitorial-*a 
registration  of  the  names,  place  of  birth, 
and  place  of  residence  (why  not  of  the 
parentage,   personal   appearance,   and 
early  habits  f)  of  each  student,  and  a 
succinct  account  of  his  previous  anato- 
mical studies,  which  he  has  to  sign  in 
proof  of  its  correctness,  and  which  the 
teacher  most  couBteisign,  to  certify  that 
ibe  pupil  is  bonSL  Jide  his  !    Thus  the 
number  of  students  at  each  school  can 
be  guessed  at,  and  the  phases  of  success 
and  failure  in  each  can  be  shewn  t^  the 
pttblic  in  a  manner  that  must  be  p^cu* 
liariy  gratifying  to  those  whose  repjfata- 
tiou  is  on  the  wane,  and  with  a  degree 
of  fairness  equal  to  that  which  would 
announce  the  actual  property  of  each 
merchant  on  the  Exchange.    However, 
all  this  confers  dignity  on  the  Inspector, 
which  is  of  much  more  importance ;  and, 
pleading  the  extraordinary  accumula- 
tion of  these  and  other  similarly  valu- 
able documents,  hb  is  about  to  be  accom- 
modated with  apartments  in  Somerset 
House!   from  which  he  may  inspect, 
purvey,  distribute — and  draw  his  salary. 
So  much  for  two  parts  of  the  office ; 
let  us  next  sec  if  Dr.  Somerville   be 
more  efficient  in  the  third — that  of  in- 
specting.    No;  he  resides  at  Chelsea, 
and  scarcely  crosses  the  threshold  of  any 
dissecting-room  more  than  twice  in  the 
same  season ;  and  evasions  of  the  regu* 
lations  of  the  Anatomy  Ball,  which  are 
published  in  the  daily  papen,  lemaia 
unno^ced  by  him. 
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In  short,  the  Inspector  does  not  io-* 
spect  the  sbbotils ;  the  piirvej'or  does 
not  obtain  subjects ;  and  the  distrfbutor 
has  very  little  to  distribute.  And 
how,  as  this  complex  official,  and 
his  employers,  are  fond  of  Returns, 
we  will  suu;-^est,  as  tbe  subjects  of  the 
next-^tbe  number  of  new  sources  of 
supply  which  Dr.  Somerville  has  ob* 
tained  since  the  scheme  of  equitable  divi- 
sion was  commenced  ;  the  number  that 
have  been  withdrawn  in  the  same  time; 
and  the  numberof  subjects  thus  lost.  Thea 
let  his  salary  be  divided  by  the  number 
of  subjects  of  which  he  has  had  the  dis^ 
tributton,  that  tbe  ^oveniment  may  see 
how  much  it  costs  tbem*  fur  each  body 
thu»  supplied.  [We  can,  without  returns, 
tell  them  that  it  is  about  three  pounds]. 
It  mi^ht  then  be  well  to  ask  (for  Com-* 
niissioners  ask  more  impertinent  ques- 
tions every  day),  how  much  time  the 
Inspector  g^ives  to  his  work  P  And, 
in  conclusion,  it  would  be  but  rif^^ht  to 
consider  whether  some  means  might 
not  be  found  which  would  prevent 
the  Inspector  from  requiring  the  assist- 
ance of  an  annual  epidemic  to  keep 
him  in  credit,  or  to  give  his  office  even 
an  appearance  of  efficiency. 


WESTMINSTER  HOSPITAL. 

Clinical  Lectcbe  bt  Jno.  Burne,  M.D. 

Norember  6th,  1838. 


Casb  XX. — A$eHet  toiUi  Utero^ettation  ; 
Miicarriage ;  Atcita  cured — Chronic  Diar- 
rhcra  cur^  bjf  Scsquioxide  of  Iron  and  Pvrt 
Witie. 

Is  the  two  former  lectures  I  offered  to 
TOur  notice  various  cases  of  dropsy,  and  I 
have  yet  one  more  to  speak  of  today. 

Mary  Whale,  aged  34,  married  one  year, 
but  has  had  no  child,  admitted  on  the  21st 
of  August,  1838.  As  long  as  eight  years 
ago  she  threw  up,  as  she  reports,  a  great 
quantity  of  blood,  since  which  she  has 
heen  in  weak  health ;  and  latterly  subject 
to  a  diarrhoea.  She  did  not  menstrnate 
4UI  the  age  of  22,  but  the  periods  were  al- 


wavs  regular  up  to  last  spring.  In  March he^ 
abdomen  began  to  swell  at  the  lower  pairt, 
and  continued  to  enlarge  up  to  her  admis* 
Sion  into  the  hospital.  She  was  of  a  small- 
stature  and  delicate  frame,  exsangueous^ 
emaciated  to  a  very  great  degree,  and  had 
a  sallow  linear  face,  indicative  of  visceral 
disease.  Tbe  abdomen  was  greatly  en- 
larged, and,  on  percussion,  yielded  a  ^ery 
distinct  fluctuation  ;  and  in  the  hypogas- 
tric region  was  distinguishable,  through 
the  fluid,  by  the  points  of  tbe  fingers,  a 
hard  tumor  having  an  equal  surface,  as 
far  as  could  be  ascertained.  The  pulse 
was  small  and  weak,  tbe  appetite  indi fife, 
rent,  the  tongue  clean  and  reddish,  the 
bowels  relaxed,  and  tbe  urine  very  scanty, 
but  not  albuminous.  Diagnosis  recorded : 
— Ascites,  with  a  quere  as  to  the  tumor 
being  ovarian. 
a  Potass.  Bitartratis,  ^5s.;  Tioct. 
Scilia9,  f^ii.;  Sp.  iEllieris  Nitrici, 
f^ss.;  Aquas  destillat.,  fj^ii.  j  lt|.|j. 
bis  quotidie. 

On  Ibe  fourth  day  after  admission  shcf 
was  seized,  in  the  evening,  with  pain  in 
the  abdomen  and  back;  and,  next  morn- 
ing, at  ten  o'clock,  she  miscarried  of  a  five 
months'  foetus:  she  herself  having  no 
idea  of  being  pregnant  until  the  miscar* 
riage  actually  occurred. 

From  this  accident  she  recovered  in  a 
few  days ;  after  which  the  ascites  gradu- 
ally increased ;  but  the  tumor  was  gone* 
The  relaxed  state  of  the  bowels  continued 
to  distress  her,  and  forbade  the  use  of  mer- 
cnry  or  etaterium  ;  even'the  bitartrate  of 
potass  could  not  be  continued.  I  there* 
fore  had  recourse  to  the  endermic  use  of 
iodine,  in  the  form  of  the  Uog.  lodinii 
Comp.  rubbed  on  the  abdomen  twice  a 
day» 

With  a  view  to  tranquillize  the  bowels, 
kino,  opium,  and  creosote,  were  severally 
prescribed,  but  without  effect.  The  diar- 
rhoea persisted,  dejections  taking  place 
every  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  exhausting 
her  excessively.  I  now  (Sept.  6)  gave  her 
the  Ferri  8esqniox!di  3j.  ex  Vini  Lnsi- 
tanici  1^.  thrice  a  day,  which  relieved  the 
diarrhoea  almost  immediately,  and  im- 
proved her  strength.  The  iodine  ointment 
to  be  persisted  in. 

In  the  course  of  a  week  her  health  was 
much  recruited  ;  the  ascites  began  to  di- 
minish;  and,  the  same  means  being  con- 
tinued, it  had  entirely  disappeared  by  the 
end  of  September.  She  persevered  in  the 
use  of  the  iron  and  wine  until  she  left  the 
hospital,  on  the  9th  of  October,  in  com- 
parative good  health. 

This  case,  yon  all,  I  have  no  doubt,  re- 
member perfectly.  It  was  a  combination 
of  ascites  with  utera -gestation ;  by  iro 
means  a  comnionr  occvrrenee,   althioagh 
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inaiij  cftses  have  at  dlflTerent  times  beea  trated  in  ascites  with  enlarged  lirer,  in 
placed  on  record.'  In  the  examination  of  which  case  there  is  generally  a  conside- 
this  patient  I  at  once  judged  the  dropsy    rable  layer  of  fluid  between  the  enlarged 


to  be  ascites,  for  tbfs  reason^  that  the  fine- 
tuation  was  remarkably  and  equally  dis- 

'tinct  in  every  part  of  the  abdomen.  In 
ovarian  dropsy,  the  fluctuation  is  usually 
less  distinct  than  In  ascites,  because  the 
fluid  is  apt  to  be  thick  and  viscid,  whereas 
in  ascites  it  is  of  a  more  thin  and  serous 
nature.  A  tumor  having  been  discovered 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen,  the 
qnestion  arose  as  to  its  nature,  and  how 

.jar  it  was  concerned  with  the  dropsy. 
The  situation  of  the  tumor  evidently  re- 
ferred it  to' the  uterus  or  the  ovaria;  but 
inasmuch  as  I  felt  satisfied  from  the  fluc- 
tuation that  it  was  a  case  of  ascites,  I 
neeessarily  paused  before  determining 
whether  the  tumor  was  ovarian  or  other- 
wise; and  this  point  was  therefore  left  for 
farther  inquiry. 

That  a  tumor  existed  there  could  be 
no    doubt,    although    at    first    it    was 

'  not  altogether  easy  to  be  distinguished. 
You  will  recollect  that  this  patient 
having  a  large  quantity  of  fluid  in  the 

-  abdomen,  and  lying  horizontally,  there 

■  was  a  considerable  depth  of  fluid  between 
the  abdominal  parietes  and  the  tumor,  so 


liver  and  the  parietes  of  the  abdomen, 
which  prevents  yeu  detecting  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  organ  by  pressure  with  the 
Angers  and  hand  flat;  but  by  making  a 
sudden  dip  with  the  fingers  held  perpen. 
dicularly,  you  displace  the  fluid,  and 
strike  against  the  solid  resisting  liver. 

You  know  that  the  usual  cause  of  ascites 
is  induration  of  the  liver,  ^hicfa,  obstruct- 
ing the  circulation  through  the  portal 
system,  causes  congestion,  and  this  again 
the  dropsical  efl'usion.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  some  years  ago  this  patient 
threw  up  a  great  quantity  of  blocid.  It  is 
impossible  to  say  whence  this  blood  pro- 
ceeded, whether  from  the  stomach  or  from 
the  lungs;  bnt  inasmuch  as  she  had 
abdominal  dropsy,  and  presents,  moreover, 
the  aspect  of  visceral  disease,  it  is  probable 
that  the  blood  came  from  the  stomach  iu 
consequence  of  an  indurated  state  of  the 
liver,  although  this  organ  was  not  enlarged 
so  as  to  be  palpable  below  the  ribs.  The 
disease  of  the  lirer,  however,  was  not  so 
decided  as  to  render  the  ascites  permanent; 
for  we  have  seen  that  it  was  removed  by 
means  of  the  compound  iodine  ointment, 


the 


that  upon  examining  the  lower  part  of    aided  by  the  improvement  in  her  strength 

^u_    ^uj _...._   .!__    ^_.   ^_    J     .•_      from  the  iron  and  port-wine.    The  ascites 

was  cured  without  tapping — a  success  vre 
can  rarely  calculate  upon. 

This  case  offers,  also,  a  very  good  in- 
stance of  the  excellent  effect  of  the  eesqoj- 


the  abdomen  with  the  flat  hand, 
tumor  was  not  arrived  at.  But  on 
■making  a  sodden  pressure  or  dip  with 
the  points  of  the  fingers  held  perpendi- 
cularly, the  fluid  was  displaced,  and  the 
fingers  struck  against  a  resisting  body—,    oxide  of  iron  and  port-wine  in  chronic 


the  tumor.  One  examination  only  having 
been  made,  and  the  patient  being  greatly 
emaciated,andherfacepresentingthelinear 
aspect  indicative  of  visceral  disease,  the 
idea  of  pregnancy  (in  such  a  person)  did 
not  suggest  itself;  and  before  my  next 
visit  she  had  miscarried. 

This  case,  as  regards  the  determination 
of  the  tumor,  is  a  practical  illustration  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  abdomen  should 
be  explored  where  ascites  exists.    In  the 

.  first  place,  it  is  necessary  that  the  patient 

.  should  be  in  a  recumbent  posture;  for,  in 
the  erect  position,  disease  of  the  abdomen 

.cannot  be  detected  with  facility  or  cer- 
tainty, the  tense  abdominal  muscles  form- 
ing an  obstacle  to  the  exploration.  But 
when  the  patient  is  lying  horizontally, 
with  the  muscles  relaxed,  you  are  able  to 
explore  the  condition  of  the  abdominal 

.  viscera  with  great  exactness.  When  fluid 
is  present  in  the  abdomen,  you  determine 
the  CO  existence  jof  a  tumor  more  readily 


diarrhoea  occurring  in  shattered  constitu- 
tions. The  patient  had  a  diarrhcea  which 
exhausted  her  excessively;  but,  being  con- 
trolled bv  the  iron  and  wine,  her  strength 
improved,  and  she  was  soon  restored  to  a 
comparative  condition  of  health.  In  tbo 
next  case  you  will  farther  see  the  value  of 
this  remedy  in  controlling  a  diarrhoea, 
which,  so  far  as  my  experience  has  gone, 
yields  with  difficulty,  if  at  all,  to  any 
other. 

Case  XXI. — Sub^cuto  Chronic  Hepatitis.—' 
Enlarged  Liver. ^Diarrhoea  cured  by  Set' 
quioxide    rf  Iron  and  Part-Wine. — Ndes 
cured  by  (iuinine  and  Belladonna. 
Sarah  M'Cormac,  age  23,  admitted  on 
the  24th  of  July,  1838,  having  been  ill  12 
months.     She  was  an  unfortunate  girl, 
had  borne  a  child  before  she  was  16  years 
of  age,  and  been  the  subject  of  syphilis. 

She  complained  of  sickness  and  vomit- 
ing, which  had  distressed   her  for  three 


and  certainly  by  examining  with  the  fin-    weeks,    and  of  a  diarrhoea,  which    had 


gers  held  perpendicularlv,  and  making  a 

.  sudden  dip  or  pressure,  than  you  can  do 

by  making  piessnre  with  the  fingers  and 

hand  flat,  as  was  proved  in  this  case.  The 

:  advantage  of  this  method  it  also  illus- 


harassed  her  for  three  months  previous  to 
her  admission  into  the  hospital.  She  was 
excessively  emaciated,  and  her  life  in  dan- 
ger from  the  exhaustion  consequent  on 
the  gastro-enteritic  irritation  and   diar- 
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rhoea.    The  abdomen  was  flat;  the  liver 
much  enlarged,  the  right  lobe  extending 
.  as  low  as  the  ombilicus,  and  the  left  occu- 
pjing  the  corresponding  half  of  the  epi- 
gastric and  hypochondriac  regions;  and 
the  whole  was    hard  and  tender  when 
pressed.     The   dejections    disturbed  her 
constantly;  were  frothy,  like  yeast;  and 
the  quantity  voided  in  24  hours  was  lai^te. 
The  tongue  was  clean ;  the  skin  dry  and 
harsh  ;  the  pulse  small  and  frequent ;  no 
appetite. 
9i  Hydrarg.  Chloridi  Opii  aa.  gr*  1-  M. 
et  in  Pilulas  viii.  ditidc.    Unam  se- 
cundi  quaqua  hork  devoret.    Empl* 
Cantharidis  eptgastrio. 

July  27. — The  calomel  and  opium  qui. 

eted  tne  bowels  in  some  degree,  but  the 

sickness  and  vomiting  penlsted. 

Pi    AmmonisD    Sesqnicarb.    Magnestie 

Carbonatis  aa.  3ij.    Tinet.Calum- 

bse  f.  ^ss.    Aquae  destillaL  f.  ^viiss. 

M.  ^i.  ter  qnotidie.    Rep.  Hydrarg. 

et  Opium. 

These  had  the  effect,  after  a  few  days, 
of  remoTiugthe  tenderness  in  the  region  of 
the  liver,  and  of  appeasing  the  irritation 
of  the  stomach ;  ana,  in  a  less  degree,  that 
'  of  the  intestinal  canal ;  but  she  did  not 
make  mach  progress,  and  the  dlarhcea  re- 
turning,  I  prescribed,  in  lien  of  the  alA>ve, 
Creosoti  gtt  i.  ter  quotidie. 

Aug.  4.— But  little  advantage  attended 
the  use  of  this  medicine  ;  it  was  therefore 
discontinued,  and  the  Ferri  Sesqiiioxidi 
BU  Vioi  Lusitanici  f.  Ji.  substituted. 

In  the  course  of  two  days  she  began  to 
experience  decided  relief  from  the  iron  and 
wine ;  and  in  6ve  or  six  the  bowels  became 
steady,  «  felt  comfortable,"  the  dejections 
being  reduced  to  two  or  three  in  the 
twenty -four  hours;  the  appetite  returned, 
and  she  soon  began  to  gain  flesh. 

20th.~ Being  now  very  much  better  In 
ever^  respect,  the  iron  and  wine  were  dis- 
continued, and  an  effort  was  made  to  re- 
duce the  enlarged  liver  by  means  of  iodine, 
beginning  with  small  doses,  guarded  with 
opium. 

R  PotassiiIodidi,9J.;Potassa9  Bicarb. 
9ij.;  TincU  Camph.  Comp,  f.  5iii. ; 
Aqun  destillatas,  f.  Jviiss.  M.  jj. 
ter  quotidie. 

This  remedy  was  persevered  in,  with 
occasional  interruptions,  for  a  week,  when 
a-relapse  of  the  diarrhoea  occurred  with  so 
much  violence  as  to  oblige  me  to  abandon 
the  iodine,  and  to  retort  again  to  the  iron 
and  wine.  These  had  the  same  beneficial 
influence  as  before,  and  under  their  con- 
tinued  use  she  gained  flesh  and  strength 
ilaily  (the  liver,  nevertheless,  remaining  as 
lai^e  as  usual,)  and  was  about  to  be  dif . 


charged  firom  the  hospital,  when,  towards 
the  end  of  September,  large  nodes  ap- 
peared on  both  tibiflB  and  both  vinsB,  ac- 
companied with  severe  pain,  heat,  and 
tenderness. 

On  account  of  the  irritaUe  state  of  the 
alimentary  canal,  the  internal  exbitritlon 
of  iodine  or  mertury  was  out  of  thto  qnes- 
tion.  I  therefore  directed  the  Ung.  lodiirii 
Comp.  to  be  applied  to  the  nckles;  but 
this  having  proved  too  irritating,  recooiae 
was  had  to  the  following: — 

R  Potassii  Iodidi3j.;  Adipls^*  M.  f. 
Linim.  partibusaffectisadmovendum. 

tk  Quiuse  Disulph.  gr.  v.;  Extract! 
Belladonnae,  gr.  j.  At.  f.  Pil.  ii.  bis 
qnotidie  sumend. 

All  agreed  well  except  the  beHadonim, 
which  produced  vertigo,  dimness  of  sight, 
and  heat  and  suffusion  of  the  fisce,  on 
which  account  the  dose  was  reduced  to  a 
quarter  of  a  grain,  whieh  was  borne  without 
any  unpleasant  effect.  Under  this  treat- 
ment the  pain,  heat,  and  tenderness  of 
the  nodes  began  to  subside  quickly,  and 
the  nodes  themselves  to  receae ;  but,  de- 
sirous of  determining  on  which  remedy 
the  curative  effect  depended,  I  desired  the 
patient  to  discontinue  the  use  of  the  iodine 
and  to  persevere  in  the  quinine  and  bella- 
donna. With  these  remedies  (the  iodine 
having  been  omitted)  she  progressed 
rapidly,  the  nodes  diminished  from  day  to 
day,  and  she  left  the  hospital  convalescent 
in  the  course  of  a  very  short  time,  having 
^ined  more  flesh  than  one  would  suppose 
It  possible,  under  the  circumstances  of  so 
lar^e  and  so  diseased  a  liver. 

This  was  a  ver^  well  marked  example 
of  subacuto-chronic  inflammation  of  the 
liver,  with  enlargement  of  the  organ,  de- 
pending, no  doubt,  on  the  irregularities  of 
the  individual,  she  having  been  "  on  the 
town,"  and  guilty  of  the  excesses  which 
most  of  these  unfortunate  persons  fall 
Into. 

By  subacuto-chronic  inflammation  is 
meant  inflammation— -mt/d  as  regards  de- 
gree,  but  lon^  as  regards  duration :  it  was 
a  subacute  inflammation,  lasting  a  con- 
siderable time,  and  therefbre  chronid  also. 
In  this  patient  the  enlargement  of  the 
liver  was  well  defined ;  and  the  outline 
which  determined  its  size  was  traced  with 
less  difficulty  than  in  most  other  cases, 
because  the  abdomen  was  flat,  from  the 
emaciation  and  diarrhoea :  one  could  dis- 
tinctly mark  the  diseased  organ  extending 
as  low  as  the  umbilicus. 

Where  the  liver  is  enlaived,  and  the 
abdomen  distended  with  llatns  at  the 
same  time,  the  exact  size  of  th(  viscera  is 
not  so  easily  distinguished.  Cfnder  these 
eirouinstanees  you  may  avail  yourself  of 
the  pleasimeter,  which  will  indicate  the 
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Atnwsfiona  of  the  Uwer  hy  tbe  dall  found 
•mittdd  wheo  the  pleMimeter  is  strock ; 
whflBeMy  when  jo«  pais  the  boundary  of 
the  solid  liter,  the  soand  will  be  hollow^ 
owinc  to  the  flatus  in  the  intestines,  to 
tbat  by  these  signs  the  extent  of.  an  en- 
imiged  lifer  may  be  defined  exactly.  In 
tiM  cape  of  M'CoriBae  it  waa  nnneeeasary 
to  hare  leooone  to  the  pleasimeter,  on  ac- 
eoant  of  ber  emaciated  condition. 
:  The  irri  tabili  ty  of  the  stomach  amounted 
idmost  to  a  mooo- gastritis,  and  depended, 
io  a  great  degree,  on  sj^mpathy  with  the 
liver;  for  wherever  there  is  hepatitis,  acute 
or  subacute,  of  the  parenchvmatons  sob* 
stance  of  the  liver,  there  the  abdominal 
viscera,  as  the  stomach  and  alimentary 
canal,  will  sympathize  more  or  less :  but 
where  there  is  ssro-hepatitis,  or  inflam-> 
nation  of  the  peritoneal  surface  of  the 
iiver,  then  the  thoracic  viscera  will  sym. 
jpathize,  as  evidenced  by  the  cough  and 
trouble  in  the  resjpiration  which  always 
•ocompaoy  this  inflammation.  We  have 
in  the  nospital,  at  the  present  time,  a  well 
marked  instance  of  sero- hepatitis,  in  which 
this  sympathy  of  the  thoracic  viscera  exists, 
and  which  case  I  shall  bring  forward  on  a 
future  occasion. 

All  these  cases  of  sub-acute  hepatitis, 
with  |preat  gastric  irritation,  oocurriog  in 
constitutions  shattered  by  intemperance, 
are  diflicult  to  cure,  so  constantly  does  the 
stomach  reject  all  medicine.  That  which 
I  find  most  useful  to  commence  with  is 
calomel  and  opium,  the  dose  being  small 
in  proportion  to  the  irritability  of  the 
stomach.  I  gave  this  patient  only  the 
eighth  of  a  grain  of  each,  which  agreed 
well,  and  pruduoed  a  bencficiuL  effect.  I 
remember  prescribing  fur  a  gentleman, 
under  such  circumstances,  the  twelfth 
only  of  a  grain  of  calomel,  and  the  same 
quantity  of  opium,  with  great  advantage. 
Medicines,  therefore,  in  these  minute  quan- 
tities, are  more  beneficial  in  an  irritable 
state  of  the  stomach,  than  when  prescribed 
in  what  are  called  decided  doses. 

I  have  no  doubt,  also,  that  the  care  was 
aided  by  the  regimen   the   patient  was 
obliged  to  observe  in  the  hospital,  which 
insured  abstinence  from   spirituous  and 
other  fermented  liquors,  which  persons  ac- 
customed to  such  stimulants  will  not  ob- 
-  serve,  if  left  to  their  own  discretion,  how- 
ever great    their  soflerings.     When  the 
inflammatory  symptoms  had  in  some  de- 
gree  subsided,  xeoourse  was  had  to  the 
.  ammonia,  magnesia,  and  calumba,  a  com- 
bination which  will  frequently  appease  the 
•  initability  of  the  stomach  at  this  time. 

When  this  patient  first  came  into  the 
hospital  Ihe  diarrhoea  was  most  urgent; 
she  was  worn  down  and  exhausted  by  the 
eonstant  action  of  the  bowels,  for  although 


it  waa  more  or  less  checked  by  the  calo- 
mel, opium,  &C.,  yet  it  returned  con- 
stantly till  I  had  recourse  to  the  iron  and 
port-wine,  which,  proving  signally  effica- 
cious, arrested  the  diarrhoea,  and  greatly 
improved  her  general  health. 

The  appearance  of  the  nodes  was  ex* 
tremely  sudden.  She  was  on  the  point  of 
leaving  the  hospital,  when  she  exhibited 
large  nodes  on  both  the  tibiae  and  both  the 
nlnsB,  saying  .they  had  formed  since  my 
last  visit,  'fhey  were  hot,  rather  red,  and 
severely  painful;  and  might  have  been 
suspected  to  be  syphilitic.  This  would 
necessarily  have  suggested  the  use  of  mer- 
cury or  iodine — remedies  which,  in  the 
irritable  condition  of  the  alimentary  canal, 
it  was  impossible  to  think  of  resorting  to^ 
except  the  Utter  endermically.  I  had  seen 
nodes  on  former  occasions,  depending 
simply  on  a  cachectic  state  of  the  system, 
wherefore  I  thought  it  advisable  to  have 
recourse  to  medicines  calculated  to  as- 
suage pain  and  improve  the  general 
health ;  both  which  objects  were  attained 
by  the  quinine  and  bellaJoDna. 

When  belladonna  is  given  in  too  large 
a  dose,  it  is  said  to  produce  heat  and  efilo. 
rescence  of  the  face  and  surface  of  the 
body,  vertigo,  and  dimness  of  sight,  all  of 
which  signs  appeared  in  M'Cormae.  It 
Is  on  account  of  this  power  of  belladonna 
to  produce  efflorescence,  that  Hahnemann, 
the  hoflMDOpathist,  fixed  upon  it  as  a  re- 
medy in  scarlet  fever ;  and  undoubtedly  a 
most  efiicacious  remedy  belladonna  is  in 
that  fever,  but  not  in  an  infinitesimal  dose, 
as  I  believe. 

The  belladonna  having  produced  so 
much  efiect,  it  became  necessary  to  di- 
minish the  dose;  which  being  thence 
reduced  to  a  quarter  of  a  grain,  agreed 
well,  and  in  conjunction  with  the  quinine 
cured  the  nodes. 

In  the  administration  of  powerful  me- 
dicines like  belladonna,  it  is  necessary  to 
be  circumspect,  and  to  watch  their  efiects 
closely.  Belladonna  is  a  valuable  remedy 
when  the  dose  is  regulated  with  due  pre- 
caution ;  but  otherwise,  results  of  an  un- 
pleasant nature  may  arise. 

Nodes  are  said  to  depend  on  inflamma- 
tion of  the  periosteum,  accompanied  with 
more  or  less  swelling  of  the  bone :  the  in- 
flammation of  the  periosteum  being  the 
primary  condition.  We  have  lately  had 
two  examples  (one  still  in  the  hospital)  of 
inflammation  of  the  bone  itself,  which, 
having  some  affinity  to  the  case  of  nodes, 
mav  be  now  briefly  spoken  of. 

Of  the  cases  to  which  T  allude,  one  oc- 
curred in  a  young  man  admitted  un  ac- 
count of  rheumatic  pains.  On  examina- 
tion, however,  it  was  found  that* the j pain 
.pf  which  he  chiefly  complained  was  si- 
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tnated  in  the  left  thigh-bone,  and  that  the 
bone  itself  was  much  enlarged  from  below 
the  great  trochanter  to  near  the  condyles/ 
and  the  limb  so  weak  as  to  require  him  to 
use  a  crutch.  On  the  outer  side  of  the 
knee  there  was  also  a  small  fistulous  ab« 
scess.  From  the  history  given  by  the  pa- 
tient there  remained  no  doubt  in  my  mind 
that  rheumatic  inflammation  had  settled 
in  the  bone  of  the  thigh,  and  produced 
necrosis,  as  will  be  apparent. 

The  fistulous  abscess  had  a  small  orifice, 
and  when  a  probe  was  inserted,  in  order 
fo  determine  whether  any  sequestra  could 
be  felt,  none  was  perceived ;  and  yon  may 
remember  that  the  matter  discharged  from 
the  abscess  had  not  the  feetid  odour  of  a 
carious  bone.  But  these  seem  to  be  pecu- 
liarities of  this  stage  of  necrosis.  Mr. 
Russell,  who  published  a  "  Practical  Essav 
on  Necrosis,*'  says,  '*  The  matter  which 
discharges  from  these  fistulas  is  almost  uni- 
formly of  a  good  quality,  neither  ofifend- 
ing  in  point  of  smell,  colour,  nor  consis- 
tence." He  also  mentions,  that  "  a  probe 
introduced  at  the  orifice  of  the  fistula, 
seldom  penetrates  to  any  great  depth,  or 
discovers  any  loose  piece  of  bone ;  for  in 
this  stage  the  sequestra  can  seldom  be 
felt.*'  The  probability,  then,  is,  that  the 
bone  was  already  dead,  and  that  the  en- 
largetaent  depended  on  the  osseous  shell 
which  forms  in  necrosis. 

The  other  case,  at  present  in  the  house, 
is  that  of  George  Milton,  aged  4%  who 
was  also  admitted  on  account  of  rheuma- 
tic pains.  In  him  the  left  thigh-bone  is 
enlarged,  with  pain  shooting  from  the  hip 
to  the  knee,  much  agi^ravated  when  he  is 
warm  in  bed.  He  feels  the  limb  weak, 
and  walks  rather  lame,  but  there  is  no  ab- 
scess, and  the  swollen  bone  does  not  feel 
so  hard  as  in  the  former  patient.  He  has 
had  gonorrhcea  more  than  once,  but 
aflirms  that  he  has  never  been  affected 
with  sores— that  he  has  never  had  syphilis. 
From  the  condition  of  the  bone,  and 
other  symptoms,  it  is  evident  that  the  en- 
largement is  the  result  of  inflammation  of 
the  bone  itself — ostitis ;  and  if  it  does  not 
yield  to  treatment,  there  is  danger  of  ne- 
croses. The  plan  adopted  has  been  coun- 
ter-irritation  over  the  whole  thigh,  by 
croton  oil,  purgatives,  warm  baths,  and 
moderate  diet;  abstinence  from  all  kinds 
of  fermented  liquors. 

Necrosis  is  seated  in  the  long  bones ;  it 
seldom  or  never  occurs  in  the  flat  bones, 
except  the  lower  jaw,  where  it  is  generally 
the  result  of  an  injury.  These  efforts 
have  been  followed  by  a  certain  diminu- 
tion in  the  general  size  of  the  bone,  and 
scmie  relief  to  the  pain,  but  he  is  still 
weak  und  lathe. 
I  advert  to  these  c(^es  in  order  to  intro« 


duce  one  practical  obaervation.  Neeraai# 
belongs  to  the  department  of  surgery,  bat 
inasmuch  as  inflammation  of  the  bone» 
which  may  lead  to  necroda,  may  arise 
while  the  patient  is  nnder  the  care  of  the 
physician  for  rheumatism,  I  wish  toaz* 
cite  your  attention,  and  to  render  you  ali?e 
to  the  first  signs  of  any  such  disease,  be* 
cause  it  is  in  the  commencement  only  that 
treatment  will  avail.  Unless  the  caae  ia 
understood,  and  proper  measures  are 
adopted,  even  before  the  bone  has  swollen^ 
the  chance  of  saving  it  from  necrosis  is, 
according  to  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Russell, 
very  slight.  If,  then,  a  patient  under  care 
for  rheumatism  is  attacked  with  severa 
pain  fixed  in  one  of  the  long  bones,  yoa 
would  suspect  inflammation  of  that  bone; 
and  the  pain  persisting,  you  would  have 
recourse  to  antiphlogistic  measures,  in  or- 
der to  resist  and  subdue  the  inflammatioii. 
If  the  cause  of  this  pain  is  not  understood^ 
the  nature  of  the  aisease  will  not  be  dis- 
covered  till  enlargement  of  the  bone  has 
taken  place,  and  tne  second  stage,  in  which 
pecrosis^will  probably  form,  is  at  hand. 
This  is  the  practical  point  which  I  am  de- 
sirous of  impressing  upon  you. 

It  is  the  characteristic  peculiarity  of 
rheumatism  to  shift  from  place  to  place — 
not  to  fix  itself  in  one  part  or  about  one 
articulation ;  one  part  gets  well,  and 
another  becomes  affected:  rheumatic  in- 
flaramatiun  is  erratic.  Hence,  if  you  find 
one  joint  remains  more  permanently 
affected — if  the  symptoms  of  pain,  heat, 
&c.  seem  more  localized  than  usual,  you 
will  be  alive  to  this  circumstance— tnat 
probably  the  rheumatic  inflammation  is 
no  longer  confined  to  the  tissues  external 
to  the  joint,  but  that  it  has  absolutely  ia- 
▼adcd  the  synovial  membrane,  and  you 
will  adopt  means  accordingly^that  is  to 
say,  you  will  direct  vour  remedies  to  this 
joiut;  whereas,  so  long  as  rheumatism 
wanders  from  one  joint  to  another,  so 
long  you  are  sure  that  no  important  tis- 
sue  is  concerned,  and  that  the  disease  will 
^ield  in  due  time  without  permanent  in- 
jury to  the  articulations.  So  if  the  pain 
should  manifest  itself  in  one  of  the  long 
bones,  you  would  be  aware  of  its  impor- 
tance, and  treat  it  accordingly. 

There  are  now  several  cases  of  great  in- 
terest  on  both  sides  of  the  house.  It  is  wor- 
thy of  observation,  that  although  for  several 
weeks,  I  might  almost  say  months,  we 
have  been  without  much  active  diseaae, 
yet  immediately  that  the  weather  changed, 
and  we  had  humidity  with  cold, the  warda 
became  full  of  serious  oraanic  inflamma- 
tions, which  will  pass  un£r  our  review  in 
due  time. 
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Viseumm  on  Delirium  Tremet»^Poi9(ming  by 
CarboHtcAeid  Gat» 

A  MBMBBK  asking  a  qaesUon  as  to  the 
greatest  qnantity  of  opium  that  could  be 
given  safely, 
I  Dr.  Addison  stated  that  he  concunred  in 

i#  the  general  opinion  as  to  the  efficacy  of 
the  salts  of  morphia  in  certain  kinds  of 
deli  nam  tremens.  He  thonght  the  term 
delirium  tremens,  adopted  as  a  name  for 
this  singular  disease,  objectionable,  be- 
cause in  many  cases  tremor  did  not  pre- 
Tail;  and  in  others,  where  there  was  a 
highly  irritable  coostitntion,  this  tremor 
(supposed  erroneously  to  be  proper  to  this 
disease)  might  accompany  and  precede  at- 
tacks of  apoplexy  and  hemiplegia.  He  had 
witnessed  several  cases  of  this  nature.  In 
I  saeh  'circumstances  bleeding  and  a  vigo* 

[#  rooa  antiphlogistic  plan  of  treatment,  were 

indicated.  Bnt  in  the  true  delirium  tre- 
mens, bleeding  was  not  always  proper ;  but 
there  were  instances  in  which,  in  his  opi- 
nion, the  depleting  system  was  indispen- 
sable, but  great  vigilance  was  required  of 
the  medicafattendant,  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain the  capricious  variation  of  the  symp- 
toms, and  alter  his  remedies  in  conse- 
quence.  He  was  of  opinion  that  delirium 
I  tremens  did  not  always  arise  f  om  excess 

i  in  drinking;  it  sometimes  was  a  conse- 

I  qnence  of  moral  causes.    One  case  espe- 

'   ,  cially  presented  itself  to  his  recollection ; 

it  was  but  one  amongst  many  that  he  had 
witnessed.  A  young  woman  of  respecta- 
ble station  became  the  housekeeper  of  an 
aged  relative.  She  grew  attached  to  a 
nephew  of  her  employer;  but  this  gentle. 
man  discouraged  the  intercourse  between 
the  young  people,  and,  to  put  a  final  stop 
to  the  affair,  he  sent  her  back  to  her 
friends.  She  soon  became  affected  with 
the  well-known  symptoms  of  delirium 
tremens;  but  no  remedies  availed,  neither 
ordinary  stimulants,  nor  opium  in  any 
shape,  nor  depletion,  produced  the  slight- 
est benefit.  He,  Dr.  Addison,  was  dis- 
posed to  think  that  there  was  an  import- 
ant  distinction  between  the  delirium  tre- 
mens arising  f^om  moral  causes,  and  that 
arising  from  sensual  intemperance,  though 
the  line  of  demarcation  had  not  yet  been 
well  drawn.  In  the  former  class  of  mala- 
dies the  treatment  was  much  less  success- 
ful than  in  the  latter.  He  thought  medi- 
cal men  would  find  this  to  be  a  productive 
field  of  investigatiop. 
Mr.  Streeter  would  inquire  of  Dr.  Addi- 


son whether  he  had  n  ot  experienced  that 
cases  arising  from  sudden  breach  of  drink- 
ing  habits  were  not  of  a  much  more 
obstinate  kind  than  those  arising  from 
an  uninterrupted  continuance  in  thepota- 
tional.  intemperance.  Such  was  the  con- 
elusion  to  which  his  experience  had 
brought  him.  He  would  also  inquire  of 
Dr.  Addison  what  he  had  found  the  pa- 
thological condition  of  the  brain  to  be  in 
cases  of  delirium  tremens  generally.  In 
two  instances  which  had  occurred  to  him- 
self he  had,  by  a  post-mortem  autonsy, 
ascertained  the  presence  of  serous  fluia  in 
the  ventricles,  and  between  the  surfaces 
of  the  arachnoid.  He  had  seldom  seen 
any  great  degree  of  injection  of  the  blood- 
Tcssels  of  the  encephalon. 
•  Dr.  Addison  acknowledged  there  was 
an  idea  prevalent  that  cases  of  delirium 
tremens  springing  from  sadden  abstinence 
were  more  intractable  than  others,  but  he 
was  not  yet  prepared  to  yield  his  full 
assent  to  the  proposition.  In  the  pure 
cases  of  delirium  tremens  which  he  had 
had  the  fortune  to  witness,  he  could  not 
trace  anv  marks  of  inflammation  in  the 
brain;  he  had  frequently  observed  a 
greater  whiteness  than  usual  in  that  im- 
portant viscus.  He  had  heard  Sir  Astley 
Cooper  declare  that  such  also  was  the  re- 
sult of  his  experience.  In  some  instances 
he  (Dr.  A.)  had  seen  slight  opacity  of  the 
arachnoid  membrane,  and  patches  of 
Ivmph  underneath  it.  He  had  but  sel- 
dom observed  the  brain  to  be  injected. 
He  reiterated  his  opinion  that  many  cases 
are  named  delirium  tremens  which  were 
true  examples  of  apoplexy  in  nervous  tem- 
peraments, and  in  which  extravasation  of 
blood  or  effusion  of  serum  would  be  found 
in  the  cavities  or  around  the  periphery  of 
that  organ. 

Dr.  J.  Johnson  thought  that  cases  of 
delirium  tremens  arising  from  mental 
causes  could  not  be  unknown  to  prac 
titioners  who  conjoined  the  talent  of  ob- 
servation to  the  possession  of  experience. 
He  had  recently  attended  a  medical  man 
of  great  accomplishments,  in  whom  love 
was  the  cause  of  the  malady ;  but  what 
was  singular  in  the  history  was,  that  the 
'*  lady  love,"  who  attended  the  gentleman 
most  assiduously  daring  his.  illness,  be- 
came, upon  his  recovery,  affected  with  the 
same  disease.  The  ordinary  treatment 
with  opium  proved  effective  in  both  cases. 

Dr.  A.  T.  Thomson  had  seen  a  case 
in  which  a  young  gentleman,  reared  up  as 
the  heir  to*  a  large  estate,  being  disap- 
pointed of  his  inheritance,  became  the 
subject  of  this  disease.  He  (Dr.  T.)  was 
disposed  to  think  that  peculiarity  of  tern- 
perament  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the 
liability  of  individuals  to  be  attacked  with 
delirium  tremens.    The  sisters  of  his  pa- 
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tient  wem  mwtyn  to  fa jsterta,  aiid  he  MC 
diipMBd  to  beliefe  that  then  wa»  mom 
kinlrad  batween  the  two  dieetioiis. 

Dr.  Johnson  said  that  hii  palieat  wai 
of  a  narvoos  temperament,  and  it  might 
be  possible  that  that  might  be  a  predis* 
posing  oanse. 

Mr.  C.  Chowne  related  the  case  of  a 

-  medical  student,  who,  having  read  a  good 
deal  upon  the  maladtea  of  the  nrinarj 
organs,  became  the  subject  of  delirium 

.  tremens,  and  fancied  that  he  had  a  stone 
.  in  his  bladder.     He  was  treated  with 
optom  and  stimulants,  and  recovered* 

Dr.  Addison  was  inclined  to  consider 
the  case  of  Mr.  Chowne  as  one  of  mono- 
mania. He  oertaittlj  tboni^t  that  the 
pathological  condition  called  delirium 
tiemens  was  due  rather  to  ixritadon  than 
inflammation  of  the  brain. 

Mr.  Snow  inquired  of  Dr.  Golding  Bird 
whether,  in  the  statement  he  had  made 
to  the  Sodetv  on  a  previous  evening,  vis., 
that  from  eight  to  ten  per  cent,  of  carbonic 
acid  in  the  atmosphere  would  be  fatal  to 

-  life,  he  meant  simply  an  adulteration 
of  the  atmosphere  by  the  admixture  of 
that  quantity  of  carbonic  acid,  or  the  de- 
terioration of  the  atmosphere  by  deoom- 
position,  so  a&  to  produce  that  proportion 
of  carbonic  acid  in  it,  as  in  a  brewer^ 
vat,  or  in  a  chamber  where  the  burning  of 
a  charcoal  stove  had  occurred. 

Dr.  Bird  replied  that  l^is  opinion  was 
derived  from  certain  experiments  per- 
formed by  Miiller,  as  well  as  experiments 
conducted  by  himself.  He  thought  that 
an  atmosphere  impregnated  with  that 
quantity  of  carbonic  acid  would  be  fatal 
to  life. 

Mr.  Snow  now  made  some  observations 
in  a  very  low  tone,  and  consequently  his 
meaning  could  not  be  very  well  caught. 
He  stated  that  an  important  difference 
existed  between  the  two  cases,  although 

•  the  fact  had  not  been    noticed  by  any 

■  writers.  Death  did  not  arise  in  either 
case  from  the  sedative  power  of  the  car- 
bonic acid  gas,  but  from  the  deficient  quan- 
titles  of  oxvgen  in  the  atmosphere.  The 
lungs  could  only  extract  m  certain  volume 
of  oxyp;en  from  the  air,  in  consequenoe  of 

•  the  affinity  which  one  gas  bore  to  another. 
When  an  atmosphere  is  deteriorated  by 
respiration,  by  a  charcoal  stove,  or  by  any 

■  other  chemical  process,  the  nroportum  of 
the  constituent  gases  is  wery^  different  from 
what  it  would  be  in  the  case  of  a  simple 
adulteration  of  the  atmosphere  by  the  ad- 
dition of  10  per  cent,  of  the  deleterious 
gas,  for  the  process  of  combustioo  not  only 
adds  carbonic  acid  to  the  atmokphers,  but 
abstracts  a  large  portion  of  its  oxygen, 
and  thus  in  three  ways  renders  it  unfit  for 
respiratioa :   1,  by  adding  a  quantity  of 


carbonfewfid;  %  by  ■hstwwtiay  ftom  the 
wholsome  proportion  of  oxygen ;  and  3,  by 
setting  free  ahother  deleterious  gas,  the 
nitrogen.  *017  of  carboaie  acid  gas  gene- 
rated bv  the  burning  of  charc«>al,  would 
be  equally  destructive  with  "OSof  the  same 
gas  introduced  by.  simple  mixture.  Mr. 
Snow  had  mixed  certain  gases,  and  had 
respired  with  impunity  as  much  as  '40  of 
carbonic  acid,  when  the  proportion  of 
oaygen  was  increased  ia  nn  equal  degree; 
and  he.  inferred,  from  his  experimentsi 
that  the  absence  of  oxygen,  not  the  pre. 
•eoce  of  earbonio  acid,  or  any  other  gas, 
waa  the  usnal  caaae  of  dealii  in  oaseaof 
asphyxia  from  deteriorated  «toio^phera. 

Dr.  Bird  thought  the .  physiokigieal  ef- 
fects of  the  earbonio  acid  would  be  the 
same,  when  the  proportion  of  the  gas  in  a 
given  atmosphere  was  similar,  whether 
the  gas  was  added  to  the  atmosphere,  of 
the  atmosphere  was  deprived  of  part  of  ita 
oxygen  by  the  combustion  of  charooaL 
The  observation  of  Mr.  Snow,  U>n<^nff 
the  emancipation  of  the  nitrogen,  be 
thought  interesting^  and  bad  a  practical 
■application ;  for  if  in  a  chamber  contain^ 
ing  110,000  cubic  feet  of  respiratory  at- 
mosphere, 49  pounds  of  charcoal  were 
bomt  in  ten  or  twelve  hours,  m^t  onljr 
would  1400  cubic  feet  of  oxygen  be  ab- 
sorbed, but  9,000  cubic  feet  of  irrespirable 
nitrogen  would  be  set  free,  and  thus  two 
poisonous  gases  would  at  one  time  exert 
their  iaflusnoe  upon  the  living  frame  of 
the  inmates. 

Dr.  A.  T.  Thomson  considered  that  it 
would  be  Interesting  to  measure  the  seda- 
tive and  suffocative  influence  of  the  car- 
bonic acid  gas.  In  some  cases  death  was 
produced  gradually  by  apoplexy  from  the 
absorption  of  this  gas,  by  the  lungs  of  a 
person  lying  near  a  stove.  When  an  ani- 
mal was  suddenly  placed  in  an  atmosphere 
containing  this  gas,  the  glottis  closed,  and 
death  from  suffocation  occurred.  Dr. 
Priestley Jiad  proved  the  sedative  property 
of  carbonic  acid,  for  having  burnt  his 
hand,  its  immersion  in  a  jar  of  carbonic 
acid  immediately  relieved  him. 

Professoff  Everitt  thought  it  important 
to  ascertain  bow  much  less  than  *10  of 
carbonic  acid  in  the  atmosphere  could  for 
a  length  of  time  be  inhaled  with  impu- 
nity. It  was  admitted  by  the  several  pro- 
prietors of  the  various  stoves,  that  by  the 
combustion  earned  on  in  them,  one  per 
cent  of  the  deleterious  gas  was  added  ^ 
the  atmosphere.  How  long  could  such  an 
adulteoated  atmosj)here  be  respired  wilb- 
out  danger  or  injury.  For  his  oart,  be 
should  not  like  to  breathe  in  soeh  a  me- 
dium, espeoiaUy  when  he  recollected  the 
result  of  the  i$xperiment#i  of  Saussurf^, 
who  was  the  greatest  obemical  autbori\y 
on  the  subject.  That  eminent  pluloippber 
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faadinttde  many  thoamid  experlmento  on 
atmoflpberic  air,  taken  from  nigh  and  low 
sitnations,  at  all  seaiona  of  tbo  year,  at  all 
tiroes  of  tho  day  and  night ;  in  crowded 
aeseinblies  and  in  tjie  open  plain*  and  in 
abort  under  every  variety  of  dronmstanoes, 
and  ihe  maximum  of  carbonic  acid  ob- 
tained in  any  ease  was  '0004.  The  one 
per  cent,  of  carbonic  acid  introdnced  in 
the  atraoepbere  of  air  by  the  combustion 
carried  on  in  these  etoves  viae  twenty-five 

.  times  in  amount  what  the  natural  state  of 
the  air  contained.  It  was  for  medical  gen- 
tlemen to  decade  what  the  effect  upon 
licalth  of  the  habitual  use  of  such  an  ap- 
paratus would  be.  Some  people,  he  had 
observed,  were  peculiarly  sensible  of  the 
prseence  of  the  gas;  and  a  very  sUght  in- 
crease of  what  might  be  called  its  normal 

^  proportion,  caused  disagreeable  symptoms. 
Dr.  Bird  would  bear  his  testimony  as  to 
the  different  susceptibility  of  individuals 
to  the  influence  of  carbonic  acid  gas»  He 
bad  notes  of  three  instances  whicn  proved 
the  truth  of  Mr.  Everitt's  observations. 
I.  Two  sisters,  in  Paris,  slept  to|pether  in 
a  room  where  was  charcoal  burning  in  a 
chafing-dish.  One  sister  slept  with  im- 
punity, but  in  the  morning  she  found  her 
sister  dead  by  her  side.  2.  In  a  second 
instance,  related  to  him  by  Mr*  John 
Read,  the  mechanician,  a  young  woman, 
with  her  husband  and  her  chfid  (very 
young),  slept  in  a  room  where  burning 
charaoal  was  put  in  the  fire-plaoe.  The 
husband,  on  rising  in  the  morning,  found 
his  wife  dead  and  his  child  insensible. 
9.  The  third  instance  was  that  of  two 
medical  students  in  a  dispensary,  who,  in 
cold  weather,  burnt  charcoal  in  a  warm- 
ing-pan, to  keep  them  warm.  In  a  short 
time  one  of  them  fell  down  senseless ; 
the  other  remained  unaffected. 

Mr.  Ereritt  supposed  that  erery  body 
was  familiar  with  the  inconvenience  ex- 
perienced from  the  use  of  the  stovds  in 
Germany.  In  that  country  the  firowas 
not  in  the  room,  and  consequently  the  in- 
eonvenienoe  was  not  the  effect  of  any 
deterioration  of  air.  It  arose  from  the 
great  dimness  produced  by  the  want  of 
circulation  of  air,  and  the  consequently 
greatly  iacteased  evaporation  from  the 
surlboe  of  the  body.  In  bis  opinion,  it 
was  a  chemical  law  that  all  gases  had  a 
strong  tendency  toittternungle,aad  would 
do  so  in  a  given  time.  Carbonic  aeid 
evolved  from  a  brewer^s  rat,  or  from  a 
stove,  Would  soon  diffuse  itself  in  the  at- 
mosphere of  a  room.  The  gas  given  off 
from  a  stove  being  of  a  higher  tempera- 
ture than  the  surrounding  air,  would  as- 
cend ;  but  the  motion  of  the  air  vronld 
soon  cause  it  to  mix  equally.  Tfaero  would 
be  DO  more  danger  near  the  store  than 
away  IWim  it. 
Dr.  Bird  agreed  with  Mr.  Everitt  that 


the  admixture  of  gaser  in  m  smaB  apact- 
ment  would  qnickly  take  place,  and  the 
spedfically  Ugbter  gae  would  ascend,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  heated  carbonic  acid ;  but 
it  would  only  ascend  uatil  it  had  disen- 
gaged itself  of  its  calorie^  when  it  woald 
rapidly  descend.  But  in  the  immedtale 
neighbourhood  of  the  stove  the  stratnm  of 
air  would  be  heated,  and  its  specific  gra* 
vity  so  much  diminished  that  the  nmy 
generated  carbonic  acid  would  at  once  in. 
termix  with  it.  In  fact,  in  the  large  stove 
in  St.  MicbaePs  church,  Comhill,  a  stream 
of  carbonic  acid  could  he  ascertained  to 
be  descending  from  a  hole  in  the  side  in  a 
parabola  to  the  ground.  He  thought  the 
objection  obtained  equally  against  Dr. 
Arnotl's  stove  as  against  any  other. 

To  prevent  the  dryness  of  the  atmos- 
phere  produced  by  these  stoves^  he  recom- 
mended a  wet  sponge  to  be  placed  in  a 
flat  dish,  with  a  perforated  cover.  From 
this  a  constant  evaporation  would  be 
kept  up. 

loioa. 

Eruata. — In  the  last  report,  p.  381, 
1. 10  from  the  bottom,  far  "  carbonic"  reyd 
**  caloric;';  p.  882,  1.  II  from  the  top, 
far  "  water**  read  "  lime-water.*' 

PHYSICAL  SOCIETY,  GUY'S 
HOSPITAL. 

December  Ut.  1888. 
Da.  Baxlow  in  tbb  CBAim. 

Case  iUuttratuig  ihg  injurious  Effects  qf  Joyce's 
Stoves.-^  J 'aper  by  Dr,  Ashvcell,  and  Dif 
cumon  oti  the  mot  bid  Effects  of'  protracted 
Lactation. 

When  the  minutes  of  the  preceding  meet- 
ing had  been  read  and  confirmed, 

Mr.  Chapman,  of  Tooting,  relattNl  the 
following  case  illustrative  of  the  preju- 
dicial effects  of  Joyce's  stoves  :^ 

Case.— On  the  16th  November  of  the 
present  year  I  received  a  hasty  summons 
to  attend  Mr.  W.  J«,  sst.  19,  and  found 
him  in  the  semirecumbent  posture,  labour- 
ing the  following  severe  symptoms,  viz.  :-— 
Violent  pain  in  the  head,  with  a  sensation 
of  constriction  around  the  forehead  and 
temples,  resembling  (as  he  said)  that  pro* 
dttced  by  a  tightly  bound  cord ;  widely 
dilated  pupils,  feebly  contracting  when 
exposed  to  light;  sioging  in  the  ean; 
poise  120,  feeble  and  regular;  great  pale- 
ness of  the  face,  with  slight  lividity  of  the 
lips;  extremities  cold;  hands  of  a  faint 
purple  hoe;  slightly  difficult  and  irregular 
respiration;  and  prostration  of  strength^ 
amounting  to  inability  to  stand.  ^^ 

Hot  water  was  applied  to  the  feet,  and 
a  small  quantity  of  brandy  and  water  and 
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ammonia  was  exhibited,  with  the  effect  of 
graddallj  increasing  the  volume  of  the 
pulse,  and  restoring  warmth  to  the  extre- 
mities. 

Though  theamonnt  of  stimulus  was  but 
amall,  he  became  very  violent,  endeavour- 
ing to  thrust  away  those  aronnd  him  ;  and 
the  pain  in  the  head  still  continued  with, 
out  diminution.  About  6  ounces  of  blood 
were  then  taken  from  the  arm,  with  the 
effect  of  relieving  his  bead  symptoms,  in- 
creasing the  activity  of  the  pupils,  and 
diminishing  the  difficulty  of  breathing. 
About  an  hour  after  the  abstraction  of 
blood,  he  became  calm  and  collected,  and 
ffare  the  following  history  of  the  cause  of 
his  symptoms:— 

He  stated  that  he  was  perfectly  well 
after  breakfast,  and  that  he  retired  to 
atudy  in  a  small  room  warmed  bv  one  of 
Joyces  stoves.  Within  an  hour  he  felt  a 
little  pain  in  the  head,  and  dizziness, 
which  obliged  him  to  open  the  window, 
when  these  disagreeable  sensations  va- 
nished; but,  feeling  the  cold  air  uncom- 
fortable, he  was  induced  to  close  the  win- 
dow, and  remained  at  his  studies  for  another 
hour,  when  he  felt  so  seriously  indisposed, 
that  he  was  compelled  to  leave  the  apart- 
ment His  friends,  alarmed  at  his  aspect, 
immediately  summoned  me  to  his  assist- 
ance,  and  the  abore- mentioned  symptoms 
were  then  carefully  noted. 

No  discussion  arising  upon  this  case, 

Dr.  Ash  well  read  a  paper  on  the  mor- 
bid effects  of  undue  lactation. 

This  was  a  subject  of  great  importance, 
and  it  was  surprising  that  so  little  had 
been  w^rilien  upon  it ;  for,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Dr.  Marshall  Hall,  who  had  alluded 
to  some  of  the  derangements  of  the  ner- 
vousj  system  associated  with  suckling,  he 
was  not  acquainted  with  any  author  who 
had  said  much  about  it.  There  were  three 
positions  which  he  was  desirous  of  main- 
taining in  the  present  paper:— 1st,  Lacta- 
tion to  be  morbid  need  not  be  of  long 
continuance,  a  few  weeks  being  often  su^ 
6cient  to  induce  mischief.  2d,  This  mis- 
chief is  not  always  merely  functional,  for 
organic  disease  occasionally  results  from 
undue  lactation.  3d,  Weaning  is  the 
principal  efficient  remedy.  With  regard 
to  the  symptoms  and  effects  alluded  to,  he 
would  make  this  general  remark,  that 
however  they  may  vary  in  degree,  or  be 
modified  by  accidental  concom i tan ts,<' still 
exhaustion  is  the  permanent  morbid  state 
associated  with  undue  suckling."  The 
following  is  the  usual  order 'in  which  the 
symptoms  proceed:— Women  of  a  weakly 
constitution,  who  have  been  chlorotic  or 
out  of  health  before  marriage,  are  most 
liable  to  suffer.  An  imperfect  nourish- 
ment of  the  infant,  and  the  general  de. 
bility,  anaemia,  and  pallor  of  the  mother, 
indicate  that  the  evils  of  over-lactation 


have  commenced.  Tuqnire  closely,  and  ft 
will  be  found  that  the  milk  is  scanty,  with 
difficulty  secreted,  and  at  long  intervals, 
so  that  the  child  is  >obliged  to  have  a  sup- 
ply of  artificial  food.  If  the  attempt  to 
nurse  be  persisted  in,  these  effects  become 
more  apparent.  Together  with  general 
meAtal  excitement  there  is  a  frequent 
proneness  to  hysteria;  the  pulse  is  rapid 
and  weak;  the  muscular  system  through- 
out relaxed  and  enfeebled;  appetite  gone, 
or  capricious ;  bowels  constipated  and  fla- 
tulent, or  painful  and  relaxed;  there  is 
headache,  giddiness,  impaired  vision,  and 
almost  always  pain  between  the  shoulders, 
and  below  the  cartilages  of  the  false  ribs. 
Now  succeed  swelling  of  the  face  and 
ankles,  dyspncra,  palpitation,  short  hack- 
ing cough.  Sometimes  the  uterus  sympa- 
thizes, and  there  is  menorrhagiaor  ieucor« 
rhoea  present  So  far  all  is  merely  func- 
tional and  remediable;  but  if  these  be 
allowed  to  go  on,  **  oi^nic  changes  in 
the  brain  and  lungs,  and  perhaps  in  the 
other  viscera,  are  occasionally  resulting 
from  undue  suckling.*' 

Our  limits  do  not  permit  us  to  give  more 
than  this  imperfect  summary  of  the  Doc- 
tor's highly-interesting  paper;  suffice  it 
therefore  to  say,  that  he  illustrated  each  of 
his  positions  by  the  narration  of  a  case. 
The  first,  that  of  a  woman  in  whom 
phthisis  appeared  to  be  the  direct  conse- 
quence of  protracted  lactation.  The  se. 
cond  that  of  a  lady,  who  became  the  sub- 
ject of  mania  from  the  same  cause,  and 
which  afterwards  terminated  in  recovery ; 
(the  Doctor  has  never  seen  permanent  mania 
arising  from  suckling.)  And  third,  a 
case  where,  in  consequence  of  lengthened 
and  nndue  lactation,  epileptic  fits  and 
convulsions  supervened,  which  at  length 
terminated  in  fifteen  months  in  death. 
On  post  mortem  examination,  three  or 
four  softened  tubercular  bodies  were  dis- 
covered within  the  brain,  &c.  &c.  This 
case  Dr.  Ashwell  bad  traced  from  the 
commencement,  and  believed  that  its  fatal 
result  was  clearly  attributable  to  the 
nursing. 

Mr.  lliff  remarked,  that  all  the  organic 
lesions  mentioned  by  Dr.  Ashwell  might 
arise  from  other  canses  totally  nnconnect- 
ed  with  lactation ;  on  the  other  hand,  lac- 
tation was  often  continued  for  a  remarka- 
bly long  period  without  injury:  thus,  a 
woman  suckled  her  own  child  for  sixteen 
months,  and  then  took  her  sister's  for  six 
or  eight  months  longer,  with  impunity. 
He  could  testify  to  the  fact  of  a  woman, 
fifty  years  of  age,  who,  at  the  cessation  of 
the  catamenial  epoch,  being  separated  ftom. 
her  husband,  and  having  borne  no  child 
for  twenty- three  years,  had  a  full  breast 
of  milk.  He  had  mentioned  this  case  to 
Dr.  Blundell,  who  had  told  him  of  another 
like  it.    There  was  also  a  record  of  a 
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negress  who  tmd  snckled .  her  grand* 
child. 

Dr.  Locock  said,  a  Still  more  extraor- 
dinary case  than  any  of  these  was  related 
in  obstetric  works:  it  was  that  of  ai 
woman  at  Ashby-de-la-Zoache»  who  hod 
continued  unceasingly  to  suckle  children 
till  she  was  seventy  years  of  age.  Unim- 
pregnated  women  had  been  known  to  give 
mil k  ;  and  in  Captain  Frank lin'd  voyage 
to  ihe  North  Pole,  a  male  was  stated  to 
have  performed  this  function. 

He  coincided  with  Dr.  Ashwell,  that 
time  had  nothing  to  do  in  producing  mor- 
bid symptoms  in  nurses,  for  it  was  no  un- 
common thing  for  a  wet-nui*se  to  suckle  a 
child  eight  or  nine  months,  then  go  home 
and  hire  a  younger  child,  and  suckle  a 
second  infant  in  a  new  situation.  He  had 
known  this  happen  a  third  time,  and  the 
third  infant  was  quite  as  healthy  and 
hearty  as  the  first.  Dr.  Locock  had  never 
known  organic  disease  to  originate  from 
over- lactation ;  he  had  seen  phthisis  co. 
exist  with  it,  but  not  produced  by  it. 
Functional  mania,  however,  he  had  often 
seen,  and  he  was  inclined,  with  Dr. 
Gooch,  to  thihk  there  was  some  peculiar 
connexion  between  the  brain  and  uterine 
system,  independent  of  simple  debility, 
whereby  derangements  in  the  latter  pro- 
duced symptoms  in  the  former.  This 
mental  derangement  was  too  frequently 
biistrealed  by  friends,  who  are  apt  to  re- 
commend amusement. and  excitement  as  a 
diversion  for  its  relief;  but  this  only  in- 
duces further  depression,  and  aggravates 
all  the  symptoms.  He  had  found  quiet 
without  excitement,  freedom  from  every 
care,  attention  to  the  general  health, 
tonics,  sedatives  at  night,  no  stimulants, 
to  be  the  best  treatment  of  this  mania. 
He  bad  not  seen  organic  disease  in  the 
brain  from  lactation.  With  regard  to  the 
lungs,  a  high  authority  (Sir  James  Clarke) 
was  in  the  habit  of  advising  moderate 
suckling  in  delicate  women,  in  whom  con. 
sumption  was  apprehended,  as  a  means  of 
diverting  the  disease,  and  in  many  cases 
under  his  own  knowledge,  obvious  oenefit 
^ad  resulted.  He  would  ask  Dr.  Ashwell 
bow  far  be  conld  undertake  to  pronounce 
that  organic  lesions  ever  resulted  from 
tackling  ? 

And  Mr.  Field  wished  to  be  informed 
"whether  depletory  measures  were  ever  ad- 
TisabJe,  ana  under  what  circumstances,  in 
these  maniacal  affections  ? 

Mr.  Hilton  also  appeared  to  doubt  that 
organic  disease  originated  in  undae  lac- 
tation. 

.  Dr.  Ashwell  fully  agreed  with  the 
greater  part  of  Dr.  Locock's  observations, 
which,  indeed,  were  in  complete  accor- 
danoe  with  his  own  paper ;  but  with  re- 
gard  to  Sir  James  Clark's  recommenda- 


tion, he  did*not  think  the  case  analogous. 
No  doubt,  where  inflammatory  excitement 
prevails,  and  pulmonary  irritation  exists, 
moderate  suckling  might  operate  bene- 
ficially as  a  counter-irritant;  but  where 
tubercles  existed,  be  was  apprehensive  and 
believed  that  nursing  tended  to  call  these 
into  action,  and  to  soften  them  prema- 
turely. Pregnancy  retarded,  but  lactation 
promoted  the  progress  of  pulmonary  tuber- 
cular  disease.  He  would  not  go  so  far  as 
to  assert  that  suckling  could  absolutely 
generate  tubercles  and  other  malignant 
forms  of  disease;  but  where  they  pre- 
existed, or  there  was  a  tendency  to  their 
production,  suckling  too  often  acted  as 
the  immediate  existing  cause  of  calling 
them  into  active  operation.  In  answer  to 
Mr.  Field's  inquiry,  he  said  he  had  never 
yet  met  with  a  case  where  he  had  bled: 
be  had  occasionally  cupped  or  leeched; 
but  he  could  imagine  that  lactation  might 
now  and  then  give  rise  to  symptoms  of 
so  active  a  character  as  to  justify  deple- 
tion from  the  arm.  He  had  seen  very 
few  cases  of  puerperal  mania  that  bore 
bleeding;  he  had  known  two  such  to  die; 
the  one  was  bled  lavishly  at  first,  and 
never  rallied ;  the  other  was  mistaken  for 
phrenitis,  and  being  repeatedly  depleted, 
died.  Roth  in  his  paper  and  in  his  sub- 
seouent  remarks,  Dr.  Ashwell  drew  parti- 
cular attention  to  the  analogy  in  the 
general  character  and  symptoms  of  the 
mania,  arising  from  over- lactation,  and 
that  mental  derangement  of  the  lying  in 
state,  called  puerperal  mania,  each  of 
which  occurred  in  the  same  kind  of  con- 
stitution, exhibited  analogous  features, 
and  required  to  be  treated  upon  the  same 
general  principle  of  treatment. 

Mr.  Holdham  having  understood,  from 
the  discussion  to  night,  that  the  exhaustion 
produced  by  lactation  was,  in  points,  dif- 
ferent from  simple  debility,  would  be 
happy  to  hear  some  further  remarks  in 
illustration  or  explanation  ;  and 

Mr.  Haygarth  quoted  Andral,  who  says 
that  lesions  of  the  cerebellum,  particu- 
larly of  the  vermiform  process,  were  asso- 
ciated with  derangements  in  the  uterine 
functions. 

Dr.  Locock  had  observed,  that  puerperal 
mania  exhibited  a  strong  analogy  to  the 
cerebral  symptoms  to  which  he  had  al- 
ready referred,  as  arising  from  undue  lac- 
tation ;  but  there  was  one  feature  of  sin- 
gularity, viz. — Puerperal  mania  might  ex- 
ist altogether  independent  of  exhaustion, 
and  witiiont  any  cause  tending  to  promote 
exhaustion,  whereas  the  mania  of  over* 
lactation  never  came  on  until  exhaustion 
bad  been  first  induced  by  suckling;  yet 
there  was  a  resemblance  in  the  general 
character  and  nature  of  the  delirium,  and 
both  seemed  to  requ're  similar  principles' 
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of  treatment.  Tbe  pattent  MDDot'  bear 
to  be  troubled  about  trifles,  or  to  be  teazed 
about  the  simplest  arraogemeats  of  her 
daily  pursuits:  the  temper  is  not  mor- 
bidly deranged  so  as  to  demand  either 
seclusion  on  the  one  hand,  or  excitement 
on  the  other;  but  it  exhibits  more  of 
the  capriee  and  waywardness  of  hys- 
teria, and  she  requires  to  be  kept 
perfectly  relaxed  and  free  from  care.  His 
remediflil  measures  are:^l.  weaning  j  2. 
ehange  of  air  and  scene ;  3.  narcotics  ■  at 
night,  for  undistnrbed  sleep  is  of  essential 
importance ;  4.  mild  tonics  during  the 
da  J.  The  tincture  of  hons  he  considen 
iiecnliarly  efficacious  in  tnese  cases  as  a 
bitter  tonic  and  sedatife.  As  4ar  as  his 
own  obser?ation  extends,  the  bowels  are 
nsaalljr  natural ;  if  otherwise,  he  doeA  not 
think  this  mania  is  much  influenced 
by  it.  He  does  not  think  the  pulse 
is  qnickened  or  excited;  it  is  irri- 
table and  excitable,  but  when  at  rest 
it  is  quiet.  When  he  finds  it  per- 
manently excited,  he  apprehends  the 
existence  of  omnic  action  some  where, 
but  prior  to  and  iiidependent  of  the  f  nek- 
ling.  He  bad  never  seen  mania  of  this 
kind  which  did  not  eveatnaily  subside,  and 
had  no  personal  experience  of  the  state  of 
the  cerebellum  in  these  maniacal  affeo- 
tions.  With  regard  to  puerperal  ferer, 
too,  his  experience  went  to  shew  that  de» 
pletion  was  mischievous,  even  a  few  leeches 
Deing  capable  of  doing  much  harm.  Pur- 
gatives, sedatives,  repose  of  mind,  consti- 
tute the  remedies  upon  which  he  relies. 
In  these  observatcons  of  course  he  did  not 
ipean  to  include  ases  where  phrenitis  or 
other  complication  existed,  where  deple. 
tion  was  most  clearly  indicated. 

Mr.  Greenwood  supposed,  that  althoogh 
the  symptoms  might  be  the  same  in  puer- 
peral mania,  and  in  mania  from  undue 
SQckling,  yet  as  the  former  was  indepen- 
dent of  exhaustion,  and  the  latter  always 
accompanied  by  exhaustion,  the  treatment 
in  the  two  cases  might  occasionally  be 
different  also.  He  thought  it  important 
in  overlactation  to  attend  to  the  bowels  be- 
fore exhitrftiag  the  tonics  and  sedatives 
recommended  by  Dr.  Locock.  He  agreed 
there  was  a  peculiar  sympathy  between 
the  brain  and  the  generative  ranctions; 
and  be  regretted  that  the  refinements  (so 
called)  of  society  had  appeared  to  exciciae 
so  baneful  an  influence  on  the  sex,  that 
very  few  women  in  the  higher  ranks  of 
life  were  in  a  fit  state  of  health  or  consti- 
ttttion  properly  to  dischaige  the  duty  of 
mothers  in  nursing  their  own  offspring. 

The  society's  time  of  afiUoummoBt  being 
past,  Mr.  Chapman  and  lir^  Iliff  nroposed 
a  vote  of  thanks  to  Dr.  Ashwell  for  his 
oonmnnieationi  and  tha  meeting  sepa- 
imted. 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 
Sir, 

In  your  leading  article  in  the  Gazkttb 
of  Saturday,  the  24th  November,  yon 
observe—^'  at  a  real  school  we  take  it  for 
granted  that  some  method  would  be 
adopted,  if  not  of  compelling  the  attend- 
ance of  students,  at  least  of  noting  the 
absent''  But,  what  if  such  a  method  is 
not  adopted  at  any  one  of  the  numerous 
so-called  schools,  with  which  London  is 
overstocked?  I  fear  the  inference  is  too 
just,  namely,  that  there  is  no  real  medical 
school  in  London.  While  our  medical 
legislators  have  been  making  their  calcu- 
lations as  to  the  maximum  and  minimum 
of  lectures  to  be  given  on  certain  subjects, 
it  seems  never  to  have  occurred  to  them 
that  it  was  possible  students  might  be  ill 
taught,  or  even  not  taught  at  all,  although 
100  lectures  had  been  given.  All  the  lawt 
seem  to  be  stringent  upon  the  teachers; 
they  are  to  follow  a  certain  prescribed 
course,  without  the  privilege  of  the  ex- 
ercise  oC private  judgment,  and  this  course 
is  in  no  case  to  be  departed  'froai;— 100 
^<ttr«t,  and  no  [est/*  But,  for  the  siu- 
'dents,  they  have  only  to  procure  the  certi- 
ficates as  best  they  can— honestly  if  pos- 
sible; but  the  certificates  must  be  pro. 
cured;  and  if  only  this  can  be  done.  It 
matters  not  one  jot  whether  the  lectures 
were  ever  attended  or  not. 

How  much  more  dignified  and'nsefnl  a 
system  would  it  be  if  tne  medical  autho* 
nties  were  to  recognize  certain  schools 
only,  such,  for  instance,  as  possessed  the 
amplest  capabilities  for  affording  instruct 
tion,and  instead  of  demanding  certificates 
of  having  attended  this  course  and  that 
course,  simply  required  that  every  student 
should  enter  at  one  of  these  schools,  when 
his  education  would  be  under  the  control 
and  direction  of  the  professors  and  teachers 
of  that  school,  who,  at  the  expiration, of 
a   certain    period,    wonld    certify    that 

Mr. had  spent  a  number  of  years  at 

school,  and  was  now  fit  to  be  ex- 
amined for  the  diploma  of  the  College 
of ? 

Bnt,in  myseal  to  deveiopea  new  scheme, 
T  had  almost  forgotten  the  object  of  my  pre- 
sent communication,  namely,  to  inform  yoa 
that  the  Professors  of  King's  College  have 
felt  most  anxious  to  carry  into  effect  the  sys- 
tem of  noting  the  attendance  of  the  sta- 
denti  at  lectures;  they  did  actually  keep 
up  the  practice  for  several  years ;  and  they 


•  Vld«  Mr.  D.  W.  Hsrvn*a  resaUtlons    for 
oaanlboses. 
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yielded  to  tbe  request  of  many  of  their 
fdeads,  to  atiandoii  the  practice  only  be* 
cau^e  they  found  it  impossible  to  obtain 
the  support  of  those  public  bodies,  from 
whom  snch  a  measure  might  well  be  ex- 
pecied  to  have  originated.  One  of  these 
bodies  on  having  been  applied  to,  to  assist 
the  efforts  of  the  professors  with  their 
sanctiun  and  support,  expressed  them* 
selfes  as  follows  t-o**  They  regret  that  a 
plan  so  highly  eondneife  to  ^  the  vegnla- 
riiy  and  efficSency  of  the  studies  at  the 
.  medical  schools  as  the  daily  registration  of 
atteudaoceii,  sbmild  be  abandoned,  bat 
they  have  the  utmost  reliance  that  ^  yon 
will  continue  to  satisfy  yourselves  of  the 
correctness  of  your  certificates." 

It  ia  plain  that  thore  is  bat  one  mode  of 
ascertaining  whether  a  student  really  de- 
serves a  certificate;  i.  e.  has  really  and 
ftsni  Jide  attended  the  course  of  lectares; 
and  that  mode  Is  by  registering  his  dailj 
attendance ;  without  some  such  means  it 
is  impossible  for  the  teacher  **  to  satisfy 
Mmself  of  the  correctness"  of  the  great, 
nmjority  of  the  certificates  given  to  tbe 
stadehts  of  a  large  class,  ft  is  evident, 
from  the  extract  I  have  given,  that  tbe 
corporate  body  from  whom  the  letter  came, 
sees  this,  and  entertains  a  high  npiniun  of 
the  advantages  likely  to  result  from  it  j 
but  they  refuse  to  enforce  the  system,  or 
to  sanction  it  in  any  way  rand,  what  is 
very  remai-kablp,  thev  issued,  immediately 
after  they  bad  sent  the  letter  to  which  I 
refer,  a  new  form  of  ccrtificate,Jwhich  cer- 
tifies no  more  than  that  the  student  had 
entered  to  a  certain  course  of  lectures,  and 
which  a  conscientious  person  would  hove 
no' more  difiiculty  in  siraing  for  a  student 
who  had  attended  onlv  a  single  leetnre, 
than  for  one  who  had  been  most  diligent 
thronghont  the  whole  session. 

It  is  at  least  satisfactory  to  feel  that  oar 
legislators  know  what  ought  to  be.  We 
may  live  in  hopes  that  one  day  they  may 
become  possessed  of  a  sufficiency  of  moral 
courage  to  enable  them  to  carry  their 
present  (presumed)  good  intentions  into 
effect.  Were  I  to  ofler  a  suggestion  upon 
the  snlnect,  I  should  recommend  simpli- 
city  of  legislation.  Strict  laws  respecting 
the  admission  of  persons  to  become 
teachers,  and  the  recognition  of  schools, 
would  leave  little  more  to  be  desired. 
Let  it  be  the  business  of  the  schools,  (the 
respectability  of  which  would  be  guaran- 
teed by  the  rigid  enforcement  of  file  laws 
just  mentioned),  to  prepare  the  students 
in  the  best  way  they  can  for  the  degree  or 
diploma  examination.  A  salutary  spirit 
of  emulation  will  soon  spring  up  among 
the  schools,  as  soon  as  they  shall  have 
been  relieved  of  tbe  present  absurd  exac- 
ttona  of  the  corporate  bodies,  and  when 
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th^  find  themselves  protected   and  ea- 
cou  raged  by  those  bodies. 
-    I  remain,  sir, 

Yonr  obedient  servant. 
A  PBorBtBoa  at  Kima's  Collbob, 

LONBOK. 


THE  INFLUENZA  AT  LISBON. 
By  Dr.  Lima  Lbitao* 

In  tbe  beginning  of  February  the.  report 
spread  in  Lisl)^n  that  tbe  influenza, 
which  had  been  raging  for  several  weels 
in  England,  was  on  board  several  English 
ships  lying  at  anchor  in  the  Tagus.  On 
the  20ih  of  February  the  first  cases  oc« 
cnrred  in  the  hospital,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  disease  showed  itself  in  tbe  town, 
and  attacked  whole  families.  The  re- 
porter regrets  that  he  can  give  no  exact 
meteorological  observations,  having  no 
instruments ;  he  merely  remembers  in  ge- 
neral, that  until  the  end  of  December  the 
winter  was  not  severe;  but  that  the  first 
di^  of  January  were  verv  cold,  and  on 
the  2d  it  snowed  more  than  it  had  ever 
done  in  the  memory  of  man,  so  that  Lis- 
bon, to  the  astonishment  of  its  inhabitants, 
had  the  Uwk  of  a  town  in  the  north  of 
Europe.  From  the  10th  of  January,  how- 
ever, till  tbe  end  of  February,  the  suu 
shone  warmlv,  althongh  the  wind  blew 
stroof?  and  cold.  He  makes  three  degrees 
of  the  disease:— 

Fint  dtgTte.  —-  The  usual  symptoms  of 
the  first  attack  are  followed  by  a  burning 
in  the  throat,  some  hoarseness  and  dry 
cough,  pain  in  the  anterior  part  of  the 
head,  want  of  appetite,  and  thirst.  This 
form  of  the  disease  lasted  from  four  to  six 
days,  with  mild  evening  exacerbationS|^ 
the  cough  becoming  moist,  and  nightly 
perspiration  setting  in. 

&epnd  d«grss.«-^n  this  form  the  well- 
known  catarrhal  symptoms  were  all  in- 
comparably more  severe  and  obstinate,  the 
cough  more  violent  and  more  dry,  with 
oppression  of  the  chest  and  dyspneea.  The 
symptoms  gradually  grew  milder,  and  the 
attack  lasted  from  five  to  eight  days. 

Third  degr§$.'^The  chest  symptoms  were 
not  so  piominent,  but  there  was  more 
affection  of  the  head,  amounting  in  some 
cases  to  lethai^y.  The  dunUion  of  tbe 
disease  in  this  form  was  the  same. 

GenertU  tnatmtttt, — This  consisted  of 
warm  foot-baths,  emollient  clysters,  and 
mild  sttdorifies,  such  as  infusions  of  elder 
aod  poppy  flowers;  with  soothing  diet, 
and  orange-water  for  drink.  Only  in  cases 
where  the  oppression  of  tbe  chest  was  very 
gseot,  or  the  afieclion  of  the  head  and  tbe 
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flomnolence  very  violent,  from  ten  to  tbiitjr 
ounces  of  blood  were  taken  away  at  three 
times.  Too  vifforous  a  treatment  with . 
emetics,  pargatiTes,  and  strong  diapho- 
retics, and  unseasonable  bleeding,  pro- 
longed the  disease.— Zrtt«fcri/t /iir  die  ^e- 
santtnte  Medicm^  for  Oct.  18SS,  from  tbe 
Jontal  da  Sociedade  da*  Scieneiat  Aiedicas  ds 
Lisboa. 

CARBONIC  ACID. 


It  is  a  decided  fact  that  carbonic  acid  is 
one  of  the  few  remedies  which  are  advan< 
tageoas  in  all  kinds  of  phthisis,  whether 
mucous,  suppurating,  or  scrofulous,  and 
which  improve  and  lessen  the  expectora- 
tion, and  make  it  easier,  while  they  di- 
minish  the  hectic  ferer;  nay,  this  remedy 
has  sometimes  even  produced  a  perfect 
cure.  I  appeal  to  my  own  experience  as 
well  as  that  of  others,  on  the  effects  of 
Seltzer  and  similar  simple  carbonated 
waters. — Hufeland:  Praktische  Uebenicht  der 
vonuglichtten  UeilqueUen  Teuttchlands, 

CHINESE  HOSPITAL. 


An  hospital  has  been  lately  established 
at  '"Canton,  by  an  American  surgeon  and 
missionary,  the  Rev.  P.  Parker,  for  the 

gratuitous  relief  of  afflicted  Chinese, 
everal  important  operations  have  been 
performed,  which  have  created  consider- 
able excitement  among  the  Chinese,  whose 
ignorance  of  surgery  and  medicine  is  said 
to  be  extreme.  Such  an  institution  may 
lead  to  the  opening  of  an  extended  inter, 
coarse  with  the  singular  people,  of  which 
we  as  yet  know  so  little. 
'     " — —  i 

'     COLLEGE  Of  SURGEONS. 

GENTLEMEN  WHO  HAVE  RECEIVED  THEIR 
DIPLOMAS. 

November^  1838. 

T.  J-*   Dyke,    Merthyr,     Glamorganshire. — 

C.  B.  Wooda»  Parson**  Town.— T.SkeeU  Norfolk 
Street,  8traad.— J.  B.  Prowse,  BrIsioL— C.  Nind, 
Peckham.— R.  11.  Oke,  Southampton.— W.  Helsef 
AaHlnasloe.—H.  Fagg,  Hampton  Court.— W.  A. 
Yatet,  Calcutta.— H.  Avery,  Monmouth.— H. 
Venn.  lalington.— T.  S.  Lacy,  Guernsey^— E. 
Bowltt,  Walworth.— E.  M.  Macpher9on,  InTer- 
n*»<.— H.  E.  Fripp, Bristol.— G.  Redford,  Worcea- 
ter.— M.  K.O'Shea,  Dublin.— W.  Pitt,  London.— 
X.R.'£de,  R.N.— O.  P.  Smith,  Leeds — W.  E. 
Obilcote,  Brixham,  Devonshire,— B.  8.  Cbimmo, 
Sheernesa. — F.  Danford,  London. — C.  Simpson, 
Stamford.— W.  A.  Roife,  Norwich — F.  C.  Mal- 
lalieu,  Fairfield,  Mancfaestmr. — J.  C.  Young;  Bar- 
badoes.-^J.  B.  Hancom,  Sheemeae. — R.  W4  Nel« 
son,  Dublin.— J.  G.  HaU,  Swansea.— W.  W.  Hit- 
chell,  .  Kelghley,  Yorkshire.— W.  S.  Stanley, 
Dublin.— T.  SaundersoB,  Bala,  North  WAlea,. — G. 

D.  HRrrlaon»  Welchpool,— W.  Frlchord,  Llandaff. 


— B.  T.  Baxter,  London^— W.  J.  Cowper,  Lou* 
don. — P.  Howell,  Brighton.— J.  F.  Steedman* 
High  Ercall,  Salop.~J.  D.  Bragge,  CliOoo.— G. 
D.  Hedley,  Bedford* 

APOTHECARIES'  HALL. 

LUTOF  GENTLEMEN  WHO  HAVE  RBCBITBD 
CERTIFICATES. 

ThuTtday,  December  13« 

T.  Welch,  Kidderralnater.— H.  Harris,  Chichea . 
ter. — W.  Parsons,  Brighton. — E.  H.  Dolman, 
Melbourne,  Derbyshire.— W.  D.  Parsons,  Sliirl* 
don,  Devon. — W.  Evans^Bleadon,  Sonerseishire* 
— C.  F.  Boblnson«— H.  Williams  Denbigh.— G. 
M.  Carrington, Taunton.-^.  Bitchmana  Falrford» 
Gloucestershire. 


WEEKLY  ACCOUNT  of  BURIALS. 
From  Bills  OF  MoRTALiTT,  D««.  11, 1838. 


Abacess 

29 

Hooping  Cough  • 

88 

Age  and  Debility . 

261 

Inflammation 

136 

Apoplexy      • 

71 

Bowels  &  Stomach  25 

Asthma 

183 

Brain 

9 

Cancer          • 

IS 

Lungs  and  Pleura  IS 

Childbirth     .       . 

'22 

Influenra 

.    2 

Consumption 

241 

Insanity       •       • 

83 

Constipation  of  the 

Jaundice       .       • 

1 

Bowels 

1 

Liver,  diseased    . 

20 

Convulsions 

ao7 

Meas^lea 

67 

Croup   .        •       • 

81 

Blortillcation 

4 

Dentition      • 

190 

Paralysis      •        • 

11 

Dropsy  . 

US 

Rtieumatism        • 

9 

Dropsy  in  the  Brain 

42 

Smalt.pox     . 
Stone  h  Gravel    • 

J08 

Dropsy  In  the  Chest     1 

16 

Dysentery     .^    •. 

2 

Stricture 

1 

Erysipelas    ,       . 

7 

ThruHh         .        • 

28 

Fever     . 

131 

Turner 

8 

Fever,  Scarlet 

28 

Worms 

>6 

Fever,  Typhus     • 

24 

Unknown  Causes 

966 

Gout      .       . 

15 

i 

Heart,  diseased   . 

22 

Casualties    .       • 

S6 

Hernia          .       . 

3 

compared  wltli )  ^^ 
•       •       •  S 


Increase  of  Burials,  as 
the  preceding  week 

This  being  the  last  weekly  bill  of  mortalftr 
which  can  be  included  in  the  general  bill  of  the 
present  year,  many  of  the  parish  clerks  who  hait 
omitted  to  make  their  returns  for  a  considerable 
length  of  time  have  now  forwarded  them.  In  order 
that  thev  may  be  iudnded  in  the  general  bill; 
which  circumstance  wfll  account  for  the  great 
increase  In  the  burials  here  stated. 


METEOROLOGICAL  JOURNAL. 

Kept  at  Edmonton,  Latitude  SI*'  37'  3«"  AT. 
Limgitude  0<»  S'  51"  W.^  Greenwich. 

December, 
Thursday  .  6 
Friday  .  .  7 
Saturday  .  8 
Sunday  .  •  9 
Monday . .  10 
Tuesday. .  11 
Wednesday  12 


THKRMOMBraa.l 

from 

83  to  44    1 

80 

49 

80-6 

48 

26-6 

87 

24-5 

41 

29 

48 

S5 

44 

BARoMvraR. 

soil  to  8016 

'8010  80-l» 

80-21  80-28 

80-28  80-^ 

80-18  80-11 

8011  80-27' 

80  24  90  18 


Winds,  N.  and  8.W. 

Except  the  6th,  8tb,  and  10th,  generally  don dy; 
rain  fell  on  the  morning  and  afternoon  of  the  7th. 
Rain  lUlen,  -175  of  aii  inch. ' 

CHAU.E8  HSNftY  AdAMS. 

WiMON  k  SoNi  Printers,  (7,  Skinaer-it.,  London. 
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LECTURES 

ON  TBK 

CHEMICAL    HISTORY,   PATROLOOT,  AMD 
MEDICAL  TREATMENT 

OP 

CALCULUS, 

▲M1>  THE  TARIOUS  DISORDERS  OF  THB 

URINARY    SYSTEM. 
Bt  Dr.  Yenables. 

On  tht  Chemical  Comt'Uuents  of  the  Urine,  and 

the  mode*  of  demonstrating  them, 
Wb  now  proceed  to  examine  the  chemi- 
cal composition  of  the  urine,  and  ire  shall 
demonstrate  the  ?arious  principles  in  the 
order  in  which  we  arranged  them  in  the 
-tabular  view.  It  would  be  quite  super- 
fluooi  to  attempt  to  demonstrate  the 
water.  Distillation  at  a  very  slightly 
elevated  temperature  would  be  quite  suffi- 
cient ;  but  as  this  process  even  would  de. 
lay  ns  longer  than  necessary,  it  may  be 
ahewn  in  the  following  manqer:-^If  we 
exhaust  the'  air  from  the  receiver  on  the 
'  transfer  plate  of  the  air-pump,  the  water 
of  the  urine  under  the  receiver,  relieved 
flt>m  atmospheric  pressure,  vapourizes,  and 
is  condensed  by  the  sulphuric  acid  con- 
fined  with  it  under  the  receiver.  Hence 
.  we  shall  find  at  the  end  of  the  operation 
the  specific  gravity  of  the  acid  reduced,  its 
temperature  and  oulk  both  increased^ — as 
yon  see. 

The  animal  principles  are  urea,  lithic 
acid,  lactate  of  ammonia,  and  inseparable 
animal  matters.  Urea  may  be  obtained 
by  several  processes,  but  not  in  a  state  of 
purity.  Dr.  Prout,  however,  obtained 
'it  in  great  purity  by  the  following  me- 
thod:— 

Fresh  nriae  is  to  be  evaporated  to  the 
consistence  of  a  thickish  symp;  to  thlf, 
when  it  has  cooled,  we  add  gradually  puxe 
677.— XXIII. 


concentrated  nitric  add,  till  the  whole  be- 
9roes  a  dark-coloured  crystallized  mass. 
This  we  wash  with  cold  distilled  water, 
and  suffer  it  to  drain.  We  next  add  sub- 
darbonate  of  potass  or  soda  in  solution, 
till  the  nitric  acid  is  neutralized.  The  so- 
lution is  then  to  be  concentrated  by  eva- 
poration, and  the  generated  nitre  allowed 
to  separate  by  crystallization.  The  resi. 
4ual  liquor,  which  is  an  impure  solution  of 
urea,  is  to  be  mixed  with  a  sufficient  qaan- 
tity  of  purified  animal  charcoal  to  form  a 
thin  paste.  The  paste,  after  being  left  for 
a  few  hours,  is  to  be  treated  with  distilled 
water,  which  will  dissolve  out  the  urea. 
If  the  solution  be  filtered,  it  will  past 
through  colourless.  The  colourless  solu- 
tion should  be  evaporated  to  dimness,  at  a 
very  gentle  heat.* '  Boiling  alcohol  dis- 
solves out  the  urea  from  the  dry  mass, 
while  it  will  not  touch  the  nitre  or  other 
saline  impurities  with  which  it  is  con. 
taminated.  The  pure  urea  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  alcoholic  solution  by  eva« 
poration  and  crystallization.  If  the 
crystals  should  be  coloured,  they  should  be 
redissolved  in  alcohol,  and  again  crystal- 
lized.  This  is  the  substance  of  the  pro« 
cess  described  by  Dr.  Prout,  in  the  Medico- 
Chirurgical  Transactions,  for  obtaining 
pure  uiea.  He  thus  describes  its  proper- 
ties:— 

"  Urea  most  commonly  assumes  the 
form  of  a  four-sided  prism.  Its  crystals 
are  colourless  and  transparent,  and  have 
a  slight  pearly  lustre.  It  leaves  a  sensa- 
tion of  coldness  on  the  tongue,  like  nitre. 
Its  smell  is  faint  and  peculiar,  but  not 
urinofu.  It  is  neither  sensibly  acid  nor 
alkaline.  It  undergoes  no  apparent 
change  on  exposure  to  the  air,  except  in 
fery  damp  weather,  when  it  slightly  de- 
liquesces, but  does  not  seem  to  he  decom- 
posed. Exposed  to  a  strong  heat,  it  melts 
and  is  partly  decomposed,  and  partly  su- 
blimes apparently  unaltered.  The  specific 
gravity  of  its  crystals  is  about  1*350. 

3  F 
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**  Water  at  eo^  dissolTes  more  tban  its 
own  weight  of  urea,  and  the  solution  ex- 
posed to  the  air  for  several  months  under- 
went  no  change.''  (But  if  any  impurity 
should  he  present  in  the  solution  it  is 
readily  decomposed,  and,  as  Yauquelin 
has  shewn,  is  converted  into  carbonate  of 
ammonia).  **  Boiling  water  dissolves  any 
quantity  of  it  whatever,  and  the  urea  does 
not  appear  to  suffer  any  change  at  this 
temperature.  Alcohol  (specific  gravity 
-816),  at  a  mean  temperature,  dissolves 
about  20  per  cent.,  and  at  a  boiling  tem- 
perature more  than  its  own  weight ;  and  the 
urea  separates,  on  cooling,  in  a  crystallized 
form.  It  is  very  sparingly,  if  at  all, 
soluble  in  sulphuric  ether,  or  the  essential 
oil  of  turpentine,  though  these  fluids  are 
rendered  opaque  by  it. 

**  The  pure  fixed  aUtaliet  and  alkaline 
earths  deampote  it,  when  heat  is  applied 
and  water  present.  The  result  is  chiefly 
carbonate  cf  ammonia.  It  unites  with  most 
of  the  metallic  oxides.  Its  combination 
with  the  oxide  of  silver  is  greyish,  and 
detonates  on  being  heated,  ana  the  oxide  is 
reduced.  It  does  not  seem,  however,  to  be 
alone  capable  of  decomposing  any  metal- 
lic salt ;  but  in  order  to  effect  the  union, 
the  aid  of  double  affinity  is  necessary.  It 
combines  with  nitric  acid,  and  forms  a 
crystallized  compound,  but  sparingly  solu- 
ble in  water,  and  which  has  been  long 
known  to  chemists.  It  forms  also  a  simi- 
lar compound  with  oxalic  acid.  In  neither 
of  these  compounds  are  the  acids  neu- 
tralized." 

Here,  in  this  bottle,  is  a  specimen  of 
the  crystals  of  urea  prepared  as  above. 
Tou  see  they  are  transparent  and  almost 
colourless.  They  have  no  urinout  smell, 
although  their  odour  is  somewhat  faint, 
and  the  taste  cooling  and  saline — perhaps 
bitter.  They  form  a  four-sided  prism,  as 
you  may  more  distinctly 'perceive  by  the 
aid  of  the  lens. 

With  respect  to  the  action  of  reagents, 
the  most  important  is  that  of  nitric  and 
oxalic  acids,  and  the  fixed  alkalies— 're- 
agencies  of  great  moment  in  the  history 
of  some  forms  of  urinary  disease.  If  to 
a  solution  of  urea  in  water,  such  as  we 
have  In  each  of  these  watch  glasses,  we 
add  concentrated  nitric  acid  or  a  concen- 
trated solution  of  oxalic  acid,  in  nearly 
equal  proportion,  speedy  crystallization 
ensues ;— as  you  olMerve  to  hanpen.  You 
observe  the  crystals  are  of  a  bright  appear- 
ance and  pearW  lustre,  somewhat  resem- 
bling boracic  acid.  Urea  exerts  a  singular 
agency  upon  the  crystallization  of  certain 
lalts.  Thus,  chloride  of  sodinm  assumes 
the  octahedral  form ;  and  hydrocfalorate  of 
ammonia  the  cubic.  For  example,  on  one 
of  the  glasses  in  this  slide  I  place  a  drop 
or  two  of  the  solution  of  chloride  of  so- 


dium ;  on  the  other,  a  drop  or  two  of 
bydrochlorate  of  ammonia.  To  eaeb  I  shall 
now  add  a  few  drops  of  sulution  of  urea: 
and  I  now  place  the  slide  in  the  field  of  the 
microscope.  If  you  will  now  look  through 
the  instrument,  I  draw  into  your  view 
chloride  of  sodium  naturally  crystallized  ; 
and  you  see  it  is  cubical.  I  now  draw  in 
the  ceneous  crystal  of  the  same  salt^  and 
TOU  see  the  form  is  octahedral.  I  next 
bring  into  view  bydrochlorate  of  ammo- 
nia ;  and  you  observe  its  octahedral  form  ; 
but  you  will  now  see  that  the  form  modi- 
fled  by  the  solution  of  urea  is  cubical. 

The  effect  of  nitric  acid  enables  ns  to 
demonstrate  the  existence  of  urea  in  the  S 

urine:  for  example,  if  to  this  sample, 
which  has  been  reduced  by  gentle  evapo- 
ration,  I  add  some  nitric  acid,  you  see 
nitrate  of  urea  crystallizes,  not  so  per- 
fectly  colourless  as  in  the  former  case^  hot 
still  the  proof  is  equally  sufficient. 

The  effect  of  the  pure  alkalies  may  be 
proved  by  heating  this  solution  with  the 
liquor  of  caustic  potass ;  if  you  smell,  yon 
will  find  ammonia  escaping,  and  the  gas 
is  capable  of  reddenii^  this  moistened 
turmeric  paper  if  held  in  the  current,— as 
you  see.    The  effects  of  the  fixed  alkalies  ^ 

upon  this  principle,  we  shall  find  of  mo* 
ment  in  explaining  some  of  the  che- 
mical characters  of  diseased  urine,  as 
well  as  the  formation  of  some  urinary 
concretions. 

Lithic  add  is  an  important  principle  i  it 
mav  be  separated  from  the  urine  by  the 
addition  of  any  other  acid.  You  see  in 
this  specimen  of  urine,  and  which  rather 
abounds  in  this  principle,  that  the  lithic  or 
wrie  acid,  as  it  is  sometimes  named,  has 
been  deposited  in  the  crystallized  form* 
This  was  effected  bv  a  few  drops  of  the  * 
muriatic  acid.  The  effects  of  urine  upon 
the  colour  of  litmus  and  other  vegetable 
blues,  has  been  attributed  to  this  principle^ 
therefore  it  will  be  necessary  to  examine 
its  properties  at  some  length. 

Lithio  acid  forms  a  principal  portion  of 
some  species  of  urinary  calculi,  and  it  is 
best  obtained  from  these  to  examine  iu 
properties.  If  a  portion  of  one  of  these 
calculi  be  pulverized  and  digested  in  caus- 
tic potass,  it  is  dissolved;  as  you  may  see 
In  the  experiment  I  have  just  set  in  opera- 
tion. If  to  the  solution  which  I  have  BU 
tered,  I  add  hydrochloric  acid  in  exce«, 
a  whitish  flocculent  mass,  as  yon  obserye, 
separates,  and  very  slowly  sumidea.  This 
precipitate,  collected  and  washed,  ia 
tolerably  pure  lithio  acid.  You  see,  in 
this  small  bottle,  a  specimen  of  lithic^ 
acid  prepared  by  the  above  procees.  With 
respect  to  its  properties,  you  observe  it  is 
white  or  colourless,  and  has  no  percepti- 
ble taste  or  smell. 

Dr.  Henry  states,  that  1780  parts  of 
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w«ter,at€0^f  dissolve  one  part  of  litbic  acid, 
and  1 150  parts  of  boiliqff  water,  dissolve 
one  of  the  acid.  This,  however,  appears 
to  be  an  error  on  the  part  of  Dr.  Henr^, 
for  Dr.  Prout  finds  that  one  part  of  lithic 
acM  .reanirss  six  times  the  quantity  stated 
bjr  Dr.HenTY,  or  upwards  of  10,000  parts  of 
water  for  solution ;  a  circumstance  of  im- 
portance in  relation  to  some  of  the  cliemi- 
cal  properties  of  the  urine,  as  we  shall  see. 
It  is  soluble,  however,  in  the  fixed  alkalies 
in  excess,  and  precipitable  ag^in  by  every 
known  acid.  Thus,  if  I  pass  through  this 
aolution  of  lithic  acid  in  potass  a  current 
of  carbonic  acid  gas,  the  lithic  a^id  will 
separate,  and  the  solution  become  turbid, 
as  yon  observe. 

But  the  most  important  and  characteris- 
tic properties  of  lithic  acid,  are  those  result. 
ing  from  the  use  of  nitric  acid  upon  it.  If 
we  pour  upon  a  portion  of  pare  lithic  acid, 
placed  in  a  watch-glass  or  in  a  platinum 
capsule,  as  here,  a  little  nitric  acid  diluted 
with  its  own  bulk  of  water,  on  applying 
faeat  effervescence  commences,  as  you  see, 
and  the  lithic  acid  dissolves.  On  concen- 
trating  this  solution  by  gentle  evaporation, 
tmnsparent  colouiiess  crystals  may  be  ob- 
talned*.  These  crystals  form  a  peculiar 
add,  named  erytkric  (cpvOpor)  by  Brugna- 
telli,  and  of  which  you  see  a  specimen  in 
this  tube  ;  and  they  will  form  on  the  eva- 
poration of  the  solution  which  we  have 
^st  effected.  On  adding  ammonia  to  a 
concentrated  solution  of  these  crystals  in 
boilinff  water,  it  acqaires  a  beautiful  pur- 
ple colour,  as  you  perceivc^^aaAtf^piwe  tff 
jt|»paHKe  JUjLMMMMa  gradually  subside. 
ifehiia'iia^P^als,  treated  with  potass  and 
'<«a1phnric  acid,  afford  pure  purjwric  acid. 
Here  yon  see  a  specimen  of  pure  purpuric 
acid  prepared  by  tiie  process  just  de- 
acribeo,  and  you  perceive  that  it  is  a  yelr 
iow-colonred  powder.  Thus  it  appears 
that  the  lithic  is  changed  by  the  action  of 
pltric  add  into  grythrie  add,  and  this  agfdn 
liy  ammonia  into  the  purpune* 

With  respect  to  the  mode  in  which  litbic 
add  exists  in  the  urine,  Berzelius  states, 
tiiat  by  the  laws  of  chemiq^  ajplnity,  the 
atroDger  adds  will  saturate  Uiemselves 
with  the  alkaline  principles  existing  in 
the  arine,  to  the  total  exclusion  of  the 
weaker,  which  will  be  liberated.  There- 
fore  if  there  he  not  sufficient  quantity  of 
alkaline  matter  in  the  urine  to  saturate  all 
the  adds,  the  weakest  will  remain  nncom- 
bined:  and  which,  in  the  present  case, 
would  be  the  lactic  and  the  jUtkie;  and,  in- 
detd,  the  same  eminent  chemist  attributes 

^  TbiM  i«  to  be  anderstood  ovXfptthit  bydrsted 
crytmls  combined  with  a  Urge  proportion  of 
wmter  of  crvttalUimiloD,  and  perfectly  firee  fVom 
nitric  acid.  If  tbe  evaporation  be  hasty,  and  tach 
•■  to  espei  the  water*  they  become  of  a  crimton 
red.  or  carmine  colour,  whence  the  name  *'  erf 
thcHc,^  a  dtrlvatlon  from  Ihs  Greek  for  red* 


the  acidulous  reagency  of  healthy  urine 
upon  litmus  paper,  to  the  action  of  these 
acids  existing  in  urine,  in  their  free  or  un- 
combined  state.  Dr.  Prout,  however,  ob- 
jects to  this  conclusion,  and  1  think  very 
successfully.  <<  On  reflecting  upon  this 
opinion,  however,"  be  observes,  "  it  seems 
to  me  very  improbable,  for  the  following 
reasons: — first,  according  to  the  analysis 
of  Berzelius,  1000  parts  of  healthy  urine 
contain  in  solution  one  part  of  lithic  acid; 
but  Dr.  Henry  states,  that  one  part  of 
lithic  requires,  at  60*»,  at  least  1720  parts 
of  water  to  dissolve  it.  Now  how  are  we 
to  reconcile  these  two  statements,  on  the 
supposition  that  lithic  acid  exists  in  the 
urine  in  a  free  state?  Secondly,  the  addi- 
tion of  any  acid  to  the  urine,  even  the 
carbonic,  as  is  well  known,"  and  as  Your- 
selves have  alreadv  witnessed,  "  throws 
down  the  lithic  acid.  How  is  it  p^iblo 
to  explain  this  fact,  except  on  the  suppo- 
sition  that  the  new  acid  combines  with 
something  retaining  the  lithic  acid  in  so- 
lution, which,  being  set  at  liberty,  is  thus 
incapable  of  remaining  any  longer  in  solu- 
tion,  and  is  consequently  precipitated  in 
the  solid  form  ?  Thirdly,  there  is  no  in- 
stance  known  in  which  lithic  acid  ia' 
secreted  in  a  tree  state:  birds,  serpent^ 
&c'.  always  secrete  it  in  combination  widi 
ammonia ;  in  the  gouty  chalk  stone  it  if 
secreted  in  combination  with  soda.  To 
suppose,  thererore,  that  the  human  kidney 
accretes  lithic  acid  in  a  Ire^  state^  is  to 
.aitfPflia^ni  ^exception  to  a  law  which  ap. 
pears  to  be  very  general.  Lastly,  the 
lithate  of  ammonia  often  dpes  exist  in 
large  proportions  in  human  nrinej  as  is 
proved  by  the  fact  that  many  of  the  amor- 
phous sediments  consist  chiefly  of  that 
compound,  as  will  be  shewn  hereafter. 
On  re4ectinff  upon  these  circi^mstances,  X 
was  induced  to  make  some  experiments 
on  the  subject;  the  result  of  which  has 
been  such  as  to  render  it  probable  that 
the  ^tkic  acid  in  healthy  urine  exists  in  ^ 
state  of  combination  tpitk  amiftonia,  and  that 
in  reality  this  fluid  contains  no  unMmbined 
acid  at  all.'' 

In  confirmajtion  of  tiiese  views.  Dr.  Prout 
fhrther  urges,  that  the  llthio  acid,  when  in 
the  free  state.  Is  insoluble  in  the  propor- 
tion pf  water  existing  in  the  urine.  Ber. 
zelius  states  that  1000  parts  of  urine  yield 
one  part  of  lithic  acid.  Now,  1000  parts 
of  urine  eontaln  only  933  parts  of  water. 
Henry  states  that  one  part  of  lithic  acid 
requires  1750  parts  of  water  at  60^,  and 
11^  of  boiling  water;  consequently  1000 
parts  of  urine  could  not,  under  any  dr- 
cumstances,  hold  one  part  of  free  lithic 
acid  in  solution.  But  it  mav  be  still  fur. 
ther  added,  that  lithic  add  in  its  nnoom- 
bined  state  reonires  upwards  of  10,000 
parts  of  water  ior  its  solution ;  and  tliera- 
fore  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  thlf 
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acid  exists,  natundly,  Id  the  form  of  a 
Uthate,  Fiz.  litbate  of  ammonia,  a  salt 
which,  according  to  Prout,  leq  aires  only 
about  480  parts  of  water  at  60^  for  its 
solution.  You  here  hare  an  opportunity 
of  observing  the  oomparati?e  solubilities  of 
lithic  acid  and  lithate  of  ammonia. 

I  have  introduced  into  each  of  these  two 
flasks  ddO  grains  of  distilled  water,  the  tern, 
perature  of  which,  as  you  observe  by  the 
thermometer,  is  between  62  and  63.  Into 
the  one  I  introduce  a  grain  of  lithic 
acid;  into  this  an  equu  quantity  of 
lithic  acid  as  a  lithate  of  ammonia  ,- 
and  you  will  perceive  that  the  salt 
dissolves,  while  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  acid  remains  wholly  insoluble,  not- 
withstanding the  temperature  be  consi- 
derablv  raised  by  the  application  of  the 
spirit  lamp.  If  to  a  portion  of  the  solu. 
tion  of  lithate  of  ammonia  I  add  any  other 
acid— even  a  current  of  carbonic  acid  gas 
will  answer — the  solution  becomes  turbid, 
and  the  lithic  add,  as  yon  see,  is  precipi- 
tated. 

Lithate  of  ammonia,  also,  it  is  found, 
reddens  litmus  paper,  as  yon  observe  in 
this  example.  The  action  certainly  is 
very  feeble,  but  still  sufficiently  evident  to 
verify  the  assertion.  Lastly,  Dr.  Prout 
asserts  that  lithate  of  ammonia  can  exist, 
without  decomposition,  in  solution  with 
superphosphate  of  ammonia.  Now,  super- 
phosphate of  ammonia,  when  in  solution, 
reddens  litmus  paper,  as  yon  observe  in 
the  present  case ;  and  vou  further  see  that 
on  mixing  the  two  solutions,  superphos- 
phate and  lithate  of  ammonia,  there  is  no 
turbidity  nor  disturbance  even  after  stand- 
ing a  considerable  time.  Superphosphate 
of  ammonia  unquestionably  exists  in  the 
urine,  and  hence  we  can  have  no  difficulty 
in  explaining  the  aeidulout  re- agency  of 
natural  urine,  without  asserting  the  che- 
mical inconsistency  of  the  existence  of  free 
lithic  acid  in  solution  in  the  urine. 

That  lithate  of  ammonia— i.  e.  lithic 
acid  in  combination  with  ammonia — may 
be  readily  proved.  If  urine  be  slowly  eva- 
porated, the  lithate  of  ammonia  is  depo- 
sited  as  an  ofiiagyAoiu  sediment ;  whereas  un- 
combined  lithic  acid  generally  assumes  the 
crystallized  form.  Tne  best  method  of  de- 
monstrating thisiact  is  to  place  a  portion  of 
nrine  under  the  receiver  of  the  air-pnmp 
with  sulphuric  acid.  On  exhausting  the 
leoeiTer,  the  watery  portion,  relieved  Arom 
atmospheric  pressure,  rises  in  a  vapour, 
and  is  rapidly  absorbed  and  condensed  by 
the  tulphnric  acid;  and  the  lithate  of  am- 
aonia  is  abundantly  deposited  as  an  amor- 
phous sediment  on  the  sides  of  the  glass — 
an  instance  of  which  you  see  in  the  exam- 
ple handed  round.  Thus  have  I  endea- 
vourad  to  explain  to  you  the  true  nature 
and  cause  of  the  acidulous  re-agency  of 
liealthy  urine;  to  point  ont  the  incon- 


sistencies and  errors  of  the  usualW  adopted 
opinions ;  and  to  satisfy  you  that  lithic  acid 
does  not  exist  in  the  unne  in  a  free  state, 
but  as  a  salt,  combined  with  a  base,  and 
which  base  is  ammonia. 

In  reference  to  the  subject  we  have  just 
been  discussing,  namely,  the  cause  of  the 
acidity  of  the  urine,  or,  in  other  words,  the 
free  or  combined  state  of  the  uric  acid,  it 
should  be  stated  thatsomeeminent  chemists 
and  physiologists  differfrom  Dr.Pnratapoa 
this  question,  and,  in  fact,  maintain  a  di- 
rectly contrary  opinion, and  that  the  lithic 
is  free  or  uncombined  with  any  base.  It 
has  been  urged  that  in  certain  conditions 
of  the  system— for  instance,  a  febrile  or 
phlogistic  diathesis — the  urine  deposits 
more  lithic  acid  than  even  boiling  water 
is,  under  ordlnarv  circumstances,  capable 
of  dissolving.  But  it  should  be  eonsi- 
dered  that  in  such  cases  the  lithic  add  ia 
combined  with  ammonia,  and  that  lithate 
of  ammonia  is  soluble  at  the  ordinai7  tem- 
perature  of  the  urine,  about  93^  Fah.,  when 
passed,  but  insoluble  at  the  temperature 
of  the  atmosphere,  and  therefore  deposited 
as  the  urine  coola  If  the  urine  be  heated 
to  the  temperature  at  which  it  is  when 
passed,  the  salt  redissolves,  as  you  observe 
in  the  specimen  which  I  now  heat  over 
the  spirit-lamp.  You  see  that  althongli 
at  first  it  becomes  warm  it  becomes 
clear  and  transparent,  owing  to  the  solu- 
tion of  the  salt — a  solution  which,  at  yoit 
have  already  seen,  pure  lithic  will  not  un- 
dergo. You  likewise  see  the  amorphoaa 
character  of  lithate  of  ammonia,  an  ap- 
pearance which  this  salt  always  assumes 
on  separating  from  its  solvent  But  pure 
lithic  acid  assumes  a  crystalline  appear- 
ance.  Here  you  will  have  an  opportunity 
of  contrasting  these  two  characters.  If 
we  heat  a  portion  of  this  turbid  nrine  till 
it  becomes  transparent,  and  if  to  this  we 
add  a  little  hydrochloric  or  acetic  add,  so 
as  to  saturate  the  ammonia,  and  set  the 
lithic  acid  free,  you  will  see  that  in  the 
first  case  an  amorphous  sediment  subsides ; 
but  in  the  second,  a  deposit  of  a  eiTstal- 
line  appearance  settles  on  the  side  of 
the  glass.  The  difference  in  appearance 
will  be  more  clearly  appreciated  by  socfa  of 
you  as  will  observe  the  two  as  I  briDg 
them  in  succession  in  thdr  dried  state 
into  the  field  of  this  microscope.  Henoe^ 
I  think,  we  may  fairly  condade  that 
the  urine,  in  its  healthy  or  natnial 
condition,  really  contains  no  free  eraa- 
combined  acid,  and  that  the  effect  of  any 
free  acid  would  be  attended  with  the  de* 
position  of  Uie  liUiic  add  in  the  crystal. 
line  form;  and  we  should  also  reeollect 
that  there  is  a  material  difference^  both 
chemically  and  in  effect,  between  a  free  or 
uncombined  acid  and  onecombined  even  in 
excess,  as  in  the  case  of  a  hi*  or  super-salt. 

Lactie  aeid,   according    to    Berzelias^ 
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exists,  in  the  uxine.  It  is,  however,  best 
obtained  from  sour  whey.  If  we  evapo- 
nte  whey  to  about  one-eighth,  and  filter, 
on  adding  lime-water  an  earthy  precipi- 
tate is  obtained.  It  ia  again  filtered,  and 
on  cautiously  adding  a  solution  of 
oxalic  .acid  the  lime  is  precipitated,  and 
the  lactic,  now  free,  remains  in  so- 
lution. This  solution  is  to  be  eraporated 
to  the  consistence  of  honey,  and  then 
treated  with  alcohol  z  the  lactic  acid 
passes  throuffh  the  filter  dissolred  in  the 
alcohol,  whiM  the  sugar  and  other  prin- 
oiples  remain  behind.  To  the  filtered 
portion  a  little  is  to  be  added,  and  the 
whole  distilled,  on  which  the  alcohol 
passes  over,  learing  the  lactic  acid  in  so- 
Itttion  in  the  water. 

Lactic  acid  thus  obtained,  of  which  you 
here  see  a  small  portion,  is  of  a  somewhat 
brownish  yellow  colour,  uncrystallizable, 
attracts  moisture  from  the  air,  and  forms, 
with  the  alkalies  and  earths,  soluble  and 
deliquescent  salts.  Its  properties  so  closely 
resemble  those  of  acetic  acid,  that  many 
Ittve  considered  it  as  merely  a  modified 
oondition  of  this  latter.  As  all  its  salts 
are  soluble,  and  being  a  very  wealc  add, 
it  is  of  little  moment  in  the  particular  in- 
quiries in  which  we  are  now  engaged. 
.  Sulphuric  acid  is  easily  detected  by  addi ng 
a  solution  of  nitrate  of  baryta  with  a  con- 
siderable excess  of  nitric  acid:  a  precipi. 
tate,  as  yon  see,  falls,  which  can  be  no 
other  than  sulphate  of  baryta,  because  the 
excess,  or^  in  other  words,  the  free  nitric 
acid,  would  hold  all  the  other  barytic 
salts— for  instance,  the  phosphate,  &c. — in 
solution.  But  by  filtering  and  collecting 
the  precipitate  formed  in  this  instance, 
heating  it  in  the  blow.pipe  flame  or  cbar- 
ooal,  it  is  reduced— the  sulphuric  acid  to 
sulphur,  and  the  baryta  to  barium— and  a 
sulphuret  of  barium  remains.  On  treat- 
ing this  with  any  diluted  acid — the  hydro, 
chloric,  for  example— sulphuretted  hydro, 
gen  is  evolved,  known  as  well  by  its  smell 
as  b^  blackening  paper  moistened  in  a 
solution  of  lead,  which  you  observe  to 
happen, 

Phoipharic  add  may  be  shewn  by  several 
processes,  although  this  acid  is  not  so 
easily  detected  as  several  others.  If,  how. 
ever,  we  add  to  urine  a  little  potass, 
the  alkali  will  neutralize  the  excess 
of  phosphoric  acid,  which  holds  the 
phosphate  of  lime  in  solution,  and  a 
white  precipitate  is  thrown,  which  con- 
sists of  insolnble  phosphate  of  lime.  This 
inrecipitate,  collected  and  heated  before 
the  blow-pipe,  first  blackens,  and  then  be- 
comes  white, generally  resisting  all  further 
action.  It  readily  dissolves  in  hvdro- 
ehloric  add,  and  is  precipitable  again  by 
any  alkali  which  will  neutralize  the  free 
acid,  as  you  perceive.    These  are  precisely 


the  characters  which  distinguish  phosphate 
of  lime. 

But  perhaps  the  readiest  and  most  satis, 
factory  method  of  demonstrating  the  phos- 
phoric  acid,  is  to  add  to  a  portion  of  urine 
some  soluble  salt  of  lead— the  nitrate  or 
acetate :  phosphate  of  lead  precipitates,  as 
you  observe  in  the  present  case.  The  pre- 
cipitate should  be  washed  in  a  solution  of 
carbonate  of  potass  or  soda,  then  with 
diluted  acetic  add,  and  lastly  with  boiK 
ing  distilled  water.  The  precipitate  thus 
purified,  is  suspended  in  distilled  water, 
and  a  current  of  hydrosulphurio  acid  gas 
passed  through  the  mixture,  till  a  black 
matter  ceases  to  be  disengaged.  The  fluid 
which  contains  free  phosphoric  add  in  so. 
lution  is  to  be  filtered,  to  separate  the  sul- 
phuret of  lead,  and  then  boiled,  to  expel 
the  excess  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen .  The 
acidulous  solution  of  phosphoric  acid  is 
next  neutralized  by  carbonate  of  potass  or 
soda.  On  adding  nitrate  of  diver,  a  yel- 
low precipitate  is  immediately  formed, 
which  is  pnosphate  of  nlver,  and  charac- 
teristic of  the  phosphoric  acid,  no  other 
acid,  with  the  exception  of  the  arsenious, 
producing  a  similar  precipitate  *  i  and 
there  is  no  probability  of  error  from  the 
presence  of  arsenious  acid.  But  even  this 
source  of  error  may  be  guarded  against. 
I  here  have  arsenite  and  phosphate  of  sil- 
ver;  to  determine  them  I  introduce  a 
portion  of  each  into  separate  tubes,  and 
cover  them  with  a  little  charcoal ;  on  heat- 
itig  one  in  the  flame  of  the  spirit-lamp, 
no  sensiblo  effect  is  produced ;  but  on  heat- 
ing the  other,  metallic  arsenic  sublimes, 
and  coats  the  tube  characteristically,  as 
you  see. 

The  theory  of  the  above  is,  that  the 
phosphates  in  the  urine  are  decomposed 
by  the  salt  of  lead,  phosphate  of  lead— a 
most  insoluble  ssit— being  formed  and 
precipitating.  The  washing  it  with  di- 
luted  acetic  acid,  then  with  carbonate 
of  potass,  and  lastly  with  boiling  distilled 
water,  frees  the  phosphate  of  lead  from 
most  of  its  impurities.  When  the  phos- 
phate, suspendeid  in  distilled  water,  is  sub- 
jected to  a  current  of  hydrosulphuric  acid 
gas,  decomposition  takes  place ;  the  oxy- 
gen of  the  metallic  oxide  of  the  phosphate 
combines  with  the  hydrogen  of  the  acid 
gas,  and  water  is  formed,  while  the  lead 
and  sulphur,  set  free  and  combining  at  the 
moment  of  their  liberation,  sulphuret  of 
lead  is  formed,  which  precipitates,  and 
this  phosphoric  acid,  liberated  from  its  sa- 
line combination,  remains  dissolved  in  the 
water,  and  is  separated  by  filtration.  It 
is  useful  to  boil,  or  concentrate  bv  evapo- 
ration, by  which  some  condensed  hydro- 

*  The  demonstration  by  this  method  was  siic- 
ccssnilly  practised  within  the  requisite  time. 
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Milphuri6  ftciA  M  U  got  rid  of,  and  wbitb^ 
bv  acting  on  me  nitrate  of  6ilver,  might 
obscure  the  result.  Thus  I  trust  we  have 
tetisfactorily  demonstrated  the  existence 
of  phosphoric  acid  in  the  urine,^ 

The  phosphoric  acid,  according  io  the 
analysis  of  Berafielios,  exists,  like  all  the 
other  acids,  in  combination  with  the  alka- 
lies, especiallv  soda  and  ammonia;  but 
there  is  also  found  a  portion  of  phosphate 
bf  lime,  and  eyen  of  magnesia.  Now, 
^bo^pbate  ^  lime— at  least;  neutral  phos- 
phate— ii  insoluble  unless  in  some  strong 
acid,  as  the  nitric  or  hydrochloric,  as  we 
have  already  deen,  or  in  excess  of  iU  own 
iu;id — the  phosphoric  acid.  Therefore  the 
phosphate  of  lime  must  exist  asa  superphos- 
phate— a  salt  capable  of  reddening  litmus 
taper,  as  you  shall  now  see.  Phosphate  of 
lime,  it  is  true,  is  soluble  in  a  large  propor-- 
tion  of  ammoniical  salts,  mc^re  especially 
bydrochlorate  of  ammcmia;  but  the  pro- 
portion Off  hydrctehlorate  of  ammonia  It 
by  tu  tod  trifling^  to  produce  any  such 
effect;  and  were  this  the  cause  of  the  solu. 
tion  of  the  earthy  phosphate,  we  should 
not  haTe  ihU  last  precipitate  on  the  addi- 
tion of  an  alkali,  as  you  hate  already  seen 
to  httppen;  the  alkali  acting  solely  bv 
iieutralizing  the -excess,  of  phosphoric  acid, 
and  thus  liberating  the  phosphate  from 
the  solyent  power  of  the  excess  of  phos- 
phoric acid.    ' 

Hydroehlorie  (muriatie)  acid.— >This  acid 
is  readily  diewn  by  adding  to  urine  some 
nitrate  or  acetate  of  sil?er  ;  a  white  preci- 
pitate, aa  you  see,  falls  down.  This  is 
6hlorideof  silver;  the  identity  of  which 
we  demonstrate  as  follows : — It  is  soluble 
in  ammonia,  from  which  it  is  again  preci- 
pitated by  acetic  or  nitric  acidy  and  the 
precipitate  is  not  soluble  in  excess  of  nitric 
acid.  On  exposure  tp  light,  especially 
strong  sunshine,  the  white  precipitate  be- 
comes dark,  as  yon  obserVe,  owing  to  the 
]>artial  reduction  find  oxidation  of  the 
Ailver.  Likewise  when  heated,  the  chlo- 
ride  fuses ;  and  on  cooling,  becomes  a  soft 
semitransluceot  masf,  formerly  named 
**  liioa  coniea,*'  or  horn-silver,  which  yon 
may  here  observe,  and  so  soft  that  it  tnay 
be  cut  with  a  knife.  All  thes^  properties 
characterize  hydrochloric  acid,  free  or 
combined,  and  consequently  in  the  present 
tase  demonstrate  its  existence  in  the  urine. 

ilycirochluric  acid  exists  in  combina- 
tion with  ammonia;  but  the  combination 
with  soda,  we  roast  suppose,  in  conformity 
with  the  most  recent  views,  to  be  bhlorids 
rfiodiwn.  Therefore,  when  the  nitrate  of 
silver  and  chloride  of  sodium  react  upon 
each  other,  the  oxygen  of  the  silver  passes 
to  the  sodium,  converting  it  into  soda, 
which,  uniting  with  the  nitric  acid,  forms 
nitrate  of  soda,  while  the  chlorine  com- 
bines with  the  silver  and  forms  chloride 


of  ailfer;  Bat  in  the  case  of  the  liydfot 
ehlorate  of  ammonia,  the  reaction  is  some- 
what different.  The  oxygen  of  the  silver 
in  the  nitrate  passes  to  the  bydrocen  of 
the  hydrochloric  acid  in  the  hvdrocfarorate^ 
and  water  is  formed,  wliiie  the  silver 
and  chlorine  liberated,  meeting  in  their 
nascent  state,  immediately  unite  and  form 
chloride  of  silver ;  the  nitric  acid  and  am- 
monia combine,  and  form  nitrate  of  am- 
monia. 


CLINICAL  LECTURES  on  MEDICINE^ 

DtUvertd  at  the  Mmk  HotpUdL,  Dubihii 

Session  1887-8, 

Bt  PKOrBSSOn  tlBATB8« 

Lbctubx  VI. 
OtmarrJuta'^Injeiitums,  copdnned  toUh  genenU 
and  local  Antipklogistu!  Meantr-Ganorrhttel 
Rheumatmn  and  Ophthaimia — PotUeripU 

6BNTLBMBN,-^In  the  remarka  I  have  Ua 
therto  made  on  gonorrhoea,  I  have  meral^ 
B6ugbt  to  elucidate  its  general  paHic^ogy 
and  treatment,  and,  accordingly,  liav« 
avoided  all  details  connected  .with  oom-» 
plicated  cases,  where  the  disease  does  noi 
occur  in  its  simple  form  in  a  conatitntioii 
and  urethra  p^vviously  sound. 

Where  atrictures,  and  previous  diseaaea 
of  the  urethra,  bladder,  or  prostate,  exists 
the  simple  treatment  I  have  recommended 
is  no  longer  applicable;  and  the  aama 
observation  applies  to  cases  badly  treated^ 
neglected,  or  of  long  standing,  and  to 
patients  with  a  weak  or  scroftilous  con- 
stitution. 

At  our  last  meeting  we  spoke  of  the  moda 
of  using  injections :  to-day  I  shall  add  a 
few  particulars  concerning  their  strength* 
We  should  trust  in  the  beginning  to  weak 
solutions,  such  as  one  or  two  grains  of  snl'- 

Shate  of  zinc  to  the  ounce  of  water :  but 
ley  may  be  used  five  or  six  times  in  the 
day.  When  we  increase  their  strength  they 
ibust  be  employed  less  fiequently.  It  ia 
seldom  necessary  to  use  a  solution  stronger 
than  three  grains  to  the  ounce.  I  am  in 
the  habit  of  employing  such  a  solution 
combined  with  one  or  two  drachms  of 
mucilage,  and  about  ten  grains  of  prepared 
Lapis  calaminaris  in  powder ;  the  mucilaga 
veila  the  astringent  and  irritating  qnalitiea 
of  the  metallic  salt,  and  renders  it  mora 
likely  to  become  entangled  and  be  detained 
in  the  urethra.  How  tiie  Lapis  calaminaria 
acts,  unless  on  a  mechanical  principle,  it  ia 
difficult  to  explain ;  but  of  its  ntihty  I  am 
certain,  having  long  used  this  combination, 
as  reoommenided  in  Thomas's  Practloe  of 
Fhysic.    Some  add  a  little  balmm  of  co- 
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pa&Mi  X  biit  it  htm  the  dlfladvantage  of  be- 
traying the  patient's  secret  bj  its  odour. 

As  I  am  now  only  engaged  in  explaining 
the  general  principles  on  which  the  cure  is 
to  be  conducted,  I  need  not  enumerate  the 
great  yariety  of  astringents  which  may  be 
employed.  One  important  piece  of  advice 
I  can  giye  you  on  this  point  is,  to  confine 
yoursiuves,  as  far  as  possible,  to  the  use  of 
.the  same  astringents.  Two  or  three  will  suf- 
.fice  for  all  necessary  combinations.  By 
doing  this,  you  will  become  accustomed  to 
their  effects,  and  wiH,  by  habit,  be  enabled 
vith  great  accuracy  to  judge  whether  it  is 
proper  to  increase  or  diminiflh  the  strength 
of  die  solution  in  any  particular  case. 

Another  rule  of  practice  is,  that  you  must 
make  the  patient  leave  off  ixqectimg  at  inter<- 
▼als,  say  every  second  day,  for  a  certain 
number  of  hours,  for  instance  twelve,  be- 
§9n  you  eiamine  him,  in  order  that  the 
Immediate  effects  of  the  astringent  may 
liave  subsided  so  for  as  to  allow  yon  to 
estimate  the  actual  state  of  the  disease.  It 
often  happens  that  the  improvement  is 
scarcely  perceptible,  until  the  injections 
have  biaen  intermitted.  This  observation 
leads  to  another  rule,  viz.  that  when  you 
are  using  strong  injections,  and  have  miade 
an  evident  impression  on  the  disease,  you 
nay  leave  thcan  off  every  second  or  third 
day,  according  to  drcomstanoes,  so  as  to 
fasura  their  not  being  contaaued  beyond  the 
time  they  are  actually  necessary.  With 
these  precautions,  I  can  confidently  recom* 
mend  the  use  of  injections,  and  maintain 
that  they  do  not  render  the  patient  more 
than  usually  liable  to  strictures,  sympathetie 
bubo,  or  swelled  testicle. 

Strictures  often  occur  in  men  who  have 
never  had  a  gonorrhoea,  and  swelled  testicle 
and  sympathetic  buboes  are  frequently  met 
with  in  cases  of  dap,  where  injections  have 
not  been  used  at  all.  I  do  not  mean  to  deny 
that  injections,  imprudently  or  unskilfully 
managed,  may  give  rise  to  these  accidents. 
Of  tids  there  can  be  no  doubt,  nor  is  the 
cause  very  obscure ;  for  we  can  readily  con- 
eeive  that  an  injection,  iU  adapted  to  the 
aensihiUty  of  the  parts,  may  increase  the 
urethral  inflammation.  Gtf  all  matters 
recommended  for  injections,  the  nitrate  of 
silver  seems  most  liable  to  this  objection. 

When  gonorrhoea  degenerates  into  gleet, 
which  it  is  most  apt  to  do  in  badly' treated 
cases,  and  particularly  in  scrofulous  habits, 
the  cure  is  uncertain  and  troublesome ;  but 
as  I  have  nothing  to  add  to  the  practical 
precepts  which  your  class-books  contain  on 
the  subject,  I  shall  not  detain  you  by  any 
further  observations. 

With  respect  to  the  gonorrhoeal  virus,  I 
^tirely  concur  in  the  modem  opinion,  re<- 
cently  confirmed  by  the  experiments  and 
inoculations  performed  by  Ricord,  that  the 


poison  which  causes  clap  is  different  fW>m 
that  which  gives  rise  to  chancre,  and  secon- 
dary symptoms ;  and  that,  consequently,  it 
is  quite  unnecessary  to  make  use  of  mercury 
in  order  to  guard    against    constitutional 


[t  is  well  that  practical  men  have  at 
length  made  up  their  minds  upon  this  sub- 
ject. Twenty  years  ago,  when  I  com- 
menced practice,  we  often  concluded  the 
cure  of  a  gonorrhoea  by  a  fortnight's  course 
of  morning  and  evening  inunctions,  em> 
ployed  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the 
patient  against  the  danger  of  secondary 
symptoms. 

Ricord  employs  injections  of  zinc  or 
lead,  or  nitrate  of  silver,  in  gonorrhoea, 
as  soon  as  the  acute  stage  has  been  re* 
moved,  or  its  violence  diminished  by  rest, 
antiphlogistic  regimen,  and  twenty  or 
thirty  leeches  to  Uie  perinsBum.  He  seems 
to  employ  the  astringent  injections  ge- 
nerally after  three  or  four  days  of  antipldo* 
gistic  treatment,  or  from  the  very  b^gixming^ 
where  the  inflammation  is  slight.  My  ex- 
perience has  amply  confirmed  the  assertions 
of  our  predecessors,  who  wrote  many  yeare 
ago,  that  the  same  astringent  applications 
which  are  proper  after  the  diminution  of  the 
urethral  inflammation,  are  also  proper  be- 
fore it  has  completely  formed  itseif.  I 
should  not  have  entered  so  largely  on  this 
subject,  was  I  not  aware  that  many  practi* 
tionen  condemn  the  use  of  injections  alto- 
gether, and  trust  to  rest  and  antiphlogis- 
tic measures  alone— a  method  of  treatment 
not  only  tedious,  but  in  many  respects 
most  injurious. 

It  may  be  well  to  remark,  that  for  many 
years  I  have  not,  in  recent  and  uncompUcateli 
catetf  ordered  cubebs,  copaiba,  or  any  such 
medicines  internally,  having  succeeded  to 
my  entire  satisfoction  in  tl^  treatment  of 
gonorrhoeal  patients  by  means  of  general  and 
tocai  antiphologutic  meamret  combined  with 
ityeetiom,  I  differ  in  one  point,  and  one 
only,  firom  Ricord,  who  always  begins  by 
employing  the  anti-inflammatory  diet  and 
treatment.  I  have  no  objection  to  his 
method,  except  the  inconvenience  to  which 
it  necessarily  puts  the  patient :  for  the  loss 
of  a  few  days,  and  confinement  to  his  room, 
would,  in  ordinary  diseases,  be  of  trifling 
consequences ;  but  in  cases  like  the  present 
the  patient  is  always  most  anxious  to  avoid 
measures  which  could  not  be  adopted  with- 
out exciting  suspicion. 

To  such  an  anxiety  I  would  never  jiM, 
when  my  so  doing  could  in  the  slightest 
degree  retard  or  compromise  the  safe  and 
speedy  cure  of  the  disease,  neither  of  which 
risks  are  incurred  by  the  prudent  application 
of  the  plan  I  have  recommended  for  the 
treatment  of  nascent  gonorrhoea,  and  whic^ 
is  sanctioned  by  older  writers,  although  re- 
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pudUted  and  censured  by  the  modern  antU 
phlogistic  school. 

There  are  two  affectiohs  said  to  be  con- 
Dected  with  gonorrhoea,  and  which  conse- 
quently demand  some  consideration.  I 
.mean  ophthalmia  and  arthritic  rheumatism. 
There  are  many  and  highly  respectable  au- 
thorities in  fisiTOur  of  the  existence  of  such  a 
disease  as  gonorrhdeal  rheumatism.  Baoot 
Bays  that  the  most  usual  form  consists  in  a 
painful  and  swollen  state  of  the  knees  and 
ankles,  which  seldom  comes  on  until  the 
decline  of  the  gonorrhoea,  and  is  most  com- 
monly met  with  in  young  men  of  a  florid 
complexion  and  a  delicate  strumous  habit ; 
the  articular  affection  is  sometimes  sud- 
denly relicTed  by  the  ^  appearance  of  an 
eruption  of  papulae  in  clusters,  or  of  pus- 
tules in  very  minute  patches. 

Vetch  describes  this  form  of  rheumatism 
as  most  intractable;  I  must  refer  you  to 
his  work  and  Bacot*8  for  an  account  of  the 
proper  treatment,  as  I  hare  not  myself  had 
sufficient  experience  in  the  disease  to  enable 
me  to  speak  decidedly  on  the  subject. 
Very  lately  I  saw  with  Doctor  Nalty,  of 
Clare  Street,  a  gentleman  about  35  years  of 
age,  who  was  afflicted  with  his  fourth 
gonorrhoea,  and  in  whom  the  order  of  symp- 
toms  was  very  remarkable  and  deserving 
of  notice.  In  him  each  gonorrhoea  ran  the 
usual  course  until  the  period  when  the 
running  and  urethral  inflammation  began  to 
decline  ;  then  invariably  (and  that  each  of 
the  four  times  he  was  attacked)  his  eyes  be- 
came very  painful,  red,  watery,  and  intolerant 
of  light,  presenting  at  first  all  the  appear- 
ance of  simple  acute  coi^unctivitis  the  re* 
suit  of  colcL  The  conjunctiva  covering  the 
sclerotic  soon  became  very  much  affected, 
but  exhibited  no  tendency  to  secrete  pus  or 
become  swollen,  so  as  to  form  chemosis. 
In  these  important  particulars  the  inflam- 
mation manifestly  differed  from  the  puru- 
lent form.  In  a  few  days  the  sclerotic,  and 
afterwards  the  internal  tissues  of  the  eye-ball, 
were  inflamed,  and  vision  thus  seriously  im- 
paired for  the  time.  It  does  not,  however, 
appear  that  the  pupil  was  ever  disfigured  or 
the  iris  engaged,  so  far  at  least  as  concerns 
its  margin  and  anterior  suriace.  The  red- 
ness of  the  eye-ball  was  diffused  and  general, 
and  not  restricted,  as  in  some  cases  of  true 
internal  syphilitic  ophthalmia,  to  a  zone  at 
some  distance  from  the  cornea.  This  oph- 
thalmia required  very  active  local  deple- 
tion, and  yielded  to  treatment  with  much 
difficulty. 

At  our  second  visit  we  found  that  a  very 
minute  ulcer  had  formed  on  the  cornea. 
The  measures  advised  consisted  of  colchicum 
internally,  slight  scarifications  of  the  inner 
surface  of  the  lower  eyelid,  and  on  the  next 
day  a  drop  of  the  solution  oif  nitrate  of  silver, 


four  grains  to  fbt  ounce,  to  be  iqppUed  to 
the  eye  itself. 

It  is  to  be  partieulaiiy  remarked,  that 
during  the  increase  and  acm^  of  the  ophtlial- 
mia,  tiie  urethral  discfaai^  was  always  les- 
sened, but  by  ho  means  cured ;  and  if  at  any 
time  this  discharge  increased,  an  imme^ 
diate  diminution  of  the  violence  of  the  oph- 
thalmia ensued.  On  tins  point  oni  patient 
was  quite  clear.  So  far,  then,  respecting  the 
ophthalmia ;  let  us  now  follow  tiie  fbrtfaer 
development  and  succession  of  symptoms. 

Invariably  after  the  ophthahma  had  lasted 
for  some  days'  one  or  other  of  his  joints  be^ 
came  affected  witii  very  acute  inflammatioa, 
and  when  this  was  about  to  subside  in  the 
joint  first  attacked,  a  new  inflammation  was 
set  up  in  some  other  joint ;  thus  the  knees, 
ismkles,  elbows,  dec.  became  successively  and 
violently  engaged,  each  in  its  turn  being 
red,  tender,  painful,  hot,  and  refusing'  to 
allow  its  ordinary  motions.  The  arthritic 
inflammation  was  sometimes  so  violent  as 
to  leave  an  impairment  of  motion  and  a 
stifihess  of  the  joint,  which  continued  for 
months  after  he  had  otherwise  perfectly  re- 
covered.  When  I  saw  him  he  had  sciatica 
of  the  left  leg,  as  well  as  the  usual  ardiritis. 

This  case,  gentlemen,  is  very  instructive, 
and  proves  beyond  a  doubt  the  existence  of 
an  arthritis  and  an  ophthalmia,  the  conse- 
quence of  a  gonorrhoea :  as  the  ophthalmia 
had  all  the  charc^^ters  of  rheumatic  ophthal- 
mia, we  must  attribute  its  origin  to  an  im- 
pression made  on  the  constitution  by  the 
gonorrhoea ;  here,  as  the  articular  inflam- 
mation and  the  ophthalmia  had  one  and  the 
same  character,  and  as  the  affection  of  the 
joints  could  not  of  course  be  produced  by 
contact  of  the  urethral  discharge,  we  must 
admit  that  this  could  also  have  nothing  to 
do  with  causing  the  inflammation  of  the 
eye.  This  isimportant,  and  demonstrates  that 
at  least  one  species  of  ophthalmia  is  caused 
by  gonorrhoea  independent  of  direct  infec- 
tion. The  existence  of  sciatica  is  also  very 
remarkable. 

Mr.  Crampton,  who  afterwards  saw  this 
'  case  in  consultation,  says  that  he  has  met 
with  several  similar,  and  he  is  of  opinion, 
that  some  of  them  essentially  consisted  in  a 
gouty  inflammation  of  the  eye  and  joints,  ex-  • 
cited  and  called  into  action  by  the  gonorrhoea. 

Sir  Astley  Cooper— the  greatest  of 
British  surgeons — says,  that  gonorrheeal 
rheumatism  is  not  an  infrequent  disease. 
He  describes  a  case  very  similar  in  details 
to  that  I  have  already  laid  before  you : — "  I 
will  giveyou,"  says  Sir  Astley, "  the  historyof 
the  first  case  I  ever  met  with ;  it  made  a 
strong  impression  on  my  mind.  An 
American  gentleman  came  to  me  wi&  a 
gonorrhoea,  and  after  he  had  told  me  his 
story,  I  smiled  and  said— do  so  and  so— 
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QMrtknlarlsbg  ^e  treatment),  and  that  he 
would  soon  be  better ;  but  the  gentleman 
•topped- me,  and  eaid,  **  Not  80  fast,  sir ;  a 
gonoirfaoea  with  me  is  not  to  be  made  bo  light 
of— it  is  no  trifle  ;  for  in  a  short  time  yon 
will  find  me  with  inflammation  in  the  eyes, 
aaid  in  a  few  days  after  1  shall  have  rheu- 
matism in  the  joints ;  I  do  not  say  this  from 
■tlie  experience  of  one  gonoirhoea  only,  but 
from  that  of  two,  and  on  each  occasion  I  was 
ttffeoted  in  the  same  manner."  I  begged 
him  to  be  carefol  to  prevent  any  gonorrhoea! 
matter  coming  into  contact  with  the  eyes, 
which  he  said  he  would.  Three  days  niter 
this  I  called  on  him,  and  he  said,  '*  Now 
jou  may  observe  what  I  told  you  a  day  or 
two  ago  is  true."  He  had  a  green  shade  on, 
and  hi  had  ophthalmia  in  each  eye  ;  I  de- 
aired  him  to  keep  in  a  dark  room,  to  take 
active  aperients,  and  apply  leeches  to  the 
•temples.  In  three  days  more  he  sent  for 
me  rather  earlier  than  usual  for  a  pain  in 
■one  of  his  knees ;  it  was  stiS  and  inflamed ; 
I  ordered  some  applications,  and  soon  after 
the  other  knee  became  affected  in  a  similar 
•manner.  The  ophthalmia  was  with  great  dif- 
fioolty  cured,  and  the  rheumatism  continued 
many  weeks  afterwards.  This  case  struck 
me  very  forcibly,  and  I  asked  Mr.  Cline 
whether  he  had  ever  seen  the  rheumatism 
proceeding  from  gonorrhoea,  and  he  replied, 
several  times.  The  nest  case  did  not  sur- 
prise me  so  much,  and  now  and  then,  ever 
since,  I  haye  met  with  similar  ones.  It  is 
by  no  means  an  unfrequent  occurrence  for 
gonorrhoea  to  produce  a  rheumatic  and 
painlnl  affection  of  the  joints ;  whether  it 
be  by  the  absorption  of  die  poison,  or  the 
constant  irritation  produced  by  the  irritation 
of  the  urethra,  I  do  not  know,  but  certain  it 
is  that  gonorrhoea  produced  ophthalmia  and 
rheumatism,  and  that  when  not  a  single  drop 
of  matter  has  been  applied  to  the  eye.  The 
Inflammation  generally  attacks  both  eyes, 
and  is  of  long  duration ;  it  requires  the  same 
remedies  as  are  used  in  gonorrhoea ;  balsam 
of  copaiba  or  some  form  of  turpentine,  must 
be  exhibited ;  either  the  spirit  of  turpentine, 
balsam  of  copaiba  or  olibanum.  I  do  not 
recollect  to  have  met  with  a  description  of 
It  in  any  surgical  work,  but  whoever  has 
practised  at  ail  must  have  frequentiy  met 
with  it." 

Such,  gentiemen,  is  the  information 
winch  tins  celebrated  man  has  given  us  on 
this  subject.  Fh}m  this  it  is  quite  clear 
that  he  does  not  define  or  point  out  the 
different  species  of  gonorrhoeal  ophthalmia 
and  their  different  exciting  causes ;  neither 
is  his  description  of  the  American's  sore 
eye  very  full  and  explicit ;  it  is  enough  so, 
however,  to  prove  tiiat  his  ophthalmia  was 
not  pundent,  but  arthritic. 

It  does,  not  seem  necessary  to  assume 
the  abeorption  of  any  poison  to  account  for 


arthritis  and  ophthalmia  occorrlng  ta  go- 
norrhoea. Of  ail  parts  of  the  body  l&e 
joints  are  most  liable  to  be  associated  in  in- 
flammation with  distant  parts,  and  hence 
ordinary  arthritis  so  oft^  gives  rilBe  to 
pericarditis,  hepatitis,  ophthalmia,  &c.  &c. 
We  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  assume  the 
absorption  of  poison  when  a  urethral 
stricture  occasions  ague — an  occurrence 
quite  as  remarkable  as  the  production  of 
arthritis  by  gonorrhoeal  irritation  of  the 
urethra. 

When  any  important  part  of  the  body 
becomes  inflamed,  there  is  no  saying  in 
what  organ  diseased  action  may  com- 
mence ais  a  consequence.  Thus  I  have  seen 
an  inflame^  state  of  the  oesophagus,  caused 
by  a  clumsy  probang  roughly  passed,  give 
rise  to  inflammatioii  of  £e  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  bladder. 

When  Sir  Astley  Cooper  puUished  his 
Lectures  in  1823,  tiie  subject  of  gonorrhoeal 
ophthalmia  had  not  received  the  attention 
its  importance  merits,  and  the  opinions  of 
surgeons  were  very  varied  and  contradictory, 
of  which  I  can  offer  no  stronger  example 
than  the  fact,  that  in  a  par^  of  that  very 
course  of  lectures,  Mr.  Green,  who  lectured 
for  a  time  during  Sir  Astiey's  absence,  ex- 
pressed himself  in  a  manner  quite  opposed 
to  the  opinion  of  Sir  Astiey,  who  had  said 
that  gonorrhoea  is  capable  of  producing  an 
ophtiialmia  through  the  meiUum  of  the 
constitution.  In  fact,  gentiemen,  nothing 
satisfactory  was  published  on  gonorrhoeal 
ophthalmia  until  Mr.'  Lawrence's  Treatise 
on  the  Venereal  Diseases  of  the  Eye  ap- 
peared in  1830,  of  which  work  127  pages 
are  occupied  with  a  description  of  the  three 
different  species  of  gonorrhoeal  ophthalmia, 
with  numerous  cases. 

This  distinguished  surgeon  and  physio- 
logist has  done  more  than  all  who  preceded 
him  to  illustrate  his  subject,  and  I  most 
cordially  recommend  to  your  attention  the 
above  invaluable  treatise.  He  denies  (and 
in  this  I  agree  with  him)  the  assertion, 
hereafter  to  be  noticed,  that  the  matter 
fix>m  a  gonorrhoeal  urethra  cannot  by  con- 
tact produce  disease  in  the  eyes  of  the 
patient  himself,  and  he  brings  forward 
many  examples  to  prove  the  contrary.  He 
divides  the  disease  into  three  species :— -1st, 
acute  or  purulent  and  destructive  gonorrhoeal 
inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva;  2d,  mild  go- 
norrhoeal inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva ; 
3d,  gonorrhoeal  inflammation  of  the  external 
tunics  and  iris. 

It  is  of  importance  to  recollect  that  this 
latter  species  does  not  exactly  deserve  the 
name  of  metastatic,  for  it  often  comes  on 
without  any,  or,  at  least,  a  very  partial 
subsidence  or  diminution  of  the  uretiiral 
discharge. 

Some  authors,  as  Scarpa,  Boyer,  Pearson* 
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and  Beer»  deny  the  pocnbiKty  of  a  serere  pa« 
rulent  ophthalmia  being  caused  bj  the  con- 
tact of  any  gonorrhoeal  fluid,  and  assert  that 
its  application  to  the  eye  merely  gives  rise  to 
a  trifling  and  temporary  irritation.  More 
recent  writers  do  not,  howerer,  acquiesce  in 
this  opinion.  Thus,  Mr.  Middlemore  soma 
np  the  matter  with  the  two  following  oon- 
ciuaiona '.— ''  1st.  That  by  far  its  most  usual 
mode  of  production  is  by  the  contact  of  go- 
norrhoea! matter,  proceeding  from  the  urethra 
or  Tagina  of  some  other  person,  not  from 
that  of  tiie  individual  himself.  2d.  That  it 
'  is  extremely  improbable  that  any  indiyidual 
can  communicate  the  disease  from  his  ^ure- 
thra to  his  conjunctiva,  by  touching  the 
latter  membrane  with  the  gonorrhoeal 
discharge." 

Were  this  latter  position  established  on  a 
secure  and  firm  basis,  I  would  regard  it  as 
one  of  the  most  interesting  and  curious 
results  of  jnodem  investigation.  I  must, 
however,  confess,  gentlemen,  that  I  fed 
very  doubtful  of  its  accuracy,  and  that  for 
the  following  reasons :— In  tiie  first  place,  I 
have  seen  a  case  where  a  gentleman  was 
most  probably  infected  with  purulent  oph- 
thalmia, in  consequence  of  matter  from  his 
own  urethra  being  brought  into  contact  with 
his  eye.  I  say  most  probably,  for  the 
nature  of  the  case  almost  necessarily  pre- 
cludes the  attainment  of  certainty  with 
regard  to  such  matters,  for  very  obvious 
reasons.  In  the  second  place,  Bioord's  ex- 
periments proving  the  fecility  with  which  a 
chancre  can  be  produced  in  any  part  of  the 
skin  by  means  of  matter  taken  from  a  chancre 
in  the  same  individual—these  experiments,  I 
say,  throw  a  heavy  shade  of  doubt  on  the 
probability  of  the  general  doctrine,  that  an 
infectious  fluid  produced  by  one  part  is  in- 
noxious to  the  same  person  in  other  parts. 

The  poison  of  itch  manufoctured  by  one 
part  of  the  skin  is  often  transferred  by  the 
nails  to  another  part,  and  the  clothes  worn 
by  an  itchy  patient  are  capable  of  not  only 
producing  the  disease  in  another,  but  in  him- 
self when  cured.  Many  other  similar  ex- 
amples might  be  brought  forward,  but 
enough  has  been  said  to  shew  that  the  ge- 
neral analogy  is  not  lavourable  to  an  opinion 
which  I  cannot  help  thinking  has  been 
founded  on  fects  and  experiments  not  suffi- 
ciently numerous  or  varied.  Dr.  Vetch, 
indeed,  "  took  matter  from  the  eyes  of  per- 
sons labouring  under  acute  purulent  oph- 
thalmia, and  applied  it  in  each  case  to  the 
urethra  of  the  same  individual.  No  disease 
was  excited.  But  when  he  applied  the  same 
matter  to  the  urethra  of  a  different  indivi- 
dual, it  produced  a  violent  gonorrhoea ;  hence 
he  argues  that  a  person  cannot  infect  him- 
self, but  may  another." 

You  observe,  gentiemen,  that  this  is  pre- 
eminently a  practical  question ;   for  if  we 


agree  in  Dr.  Vetch's  eondaaloti,  it  is  f^pute 
needless  to  impress  on  our  gonorrhoeal  pa- 
tients the  necessity  of  scrupulously  guarding 
against  the  danger  of  infecting  their  eyes  l^ 
the  matter  secreted  by  their  urethras.  Where 
the  danger  is  so  great,  and  where,  should 
such  an  infection  be  possible,  the  loss  of  one 
or  both  eyes  may  be  the  result,  I  would  never 
trust  to  mere  habits  of  cleanliness ;  I  would 
enforce  them  by  tiie  fears  of  infection. 

With  respect  to  the  production  of  a  vio- 
lent and  destructive  purulent  ophthalmia,  in 
consequence  of  the  application  of  gonorriusal 
matter  to  the  eye,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
whatsoever.  Mr.  Lawrence  cites  many  ez« 
amples,  and  I  have  seen  several.  Thus, 
some  years  ago,  a  poor  woman  made  use  of  a 
vessel  soiled  by  gonorrhoeal  matter,  to  wash 
her  own  fece  and  two  of  her  young  children. 
They  all  got  purulent  ophthalmia,  and  two 
left  this  hospital  blind.  On  the  whole,  gen- 
tiemen, I  think  that  we  can  very  safely  icacw 
the  following  conclusions  concerning  gonor* 
rhoeal  ophthalmia  :— 

1st.  A  species  of  severe  ophthalmia  mi^ 
be  produced  through  the  medium  of  the 
constitution,  in  persons  liable  to  gonorrhoeal 
rheumatism  or  arthritis.  Iliis  species  at« 
tacks  the  coi^xmctiva,  sclerotica,  and  internal 
tissues,  and  resembles  gouty  and  rheumatie 
ophthalmia. 

2d.  Another  dreadfoUy  violent  species  of 
ophthalmia  is  produced  by  the  contact  of 
gonorrhoeal  pus.  This  dosely  resembles 
Egyptian  ophthalmia. 

3d.  It  is  probable  that  another  and  s 
mnch  milder  species  of  oox^unctivitis  is 
produced  by  the  contact  of  gonorrhoeal 
discharge  of  less  virulence ;  and  such  was 
the  opinion  of  the  celebrated  Beer.  The 
fluid  teken  fix>m  the  variolous  pustule  or  the 
vaccine  vesicle  during  their  early  stages  will 
not  communicate  their  proper  infection ;  in 
the  same  way  the  dischargefrom  an  incipient 
or  declining  gonorrhoea  may  act  very  difie- 
rentiy  on  the  eye  from  the  puriform  fluid 
secreted  by  the  urethra  during  the  acmi. 
The  only  doubt  which  remains  on  my  mind 
with  respect  to  this  milder  conjunctivitis 
is,  whether  it,  too,  may  not  be  produced 
through  the  constitution.  We  have  seen 
that  a  violent  ophthalmia  and  arthritis  may 
thus  arise,  and  consequentiy  we  can  easily 
imagine  it  possible  for  the  same  cause  to  give 
rise  to  a  constitutional  impression  capable  of 
originating  a  mild  ophthalmia  unaccompanied 
by  arthritis. 

In  the  gentieman  whose  remarkabls 
case  I  have  related,  and  who  was  once 
treated  for  the  ophthalmia  by  Mr.  Wardrop, 
the  very  first  gonorrhoea  he  had  ended  in  the 
formation  of  bad  deep-seated  stricture,  al- 
though the  plan  of  cure  adopted  had  been 
from  the  beginning  antiphlogistic,'and  he  had 
been  confined  to  bed  for  the  greater  part  of 
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the  tfane,  and  kept  on  low  diet,  onaoooimt  oC 
the  arthritu.  TbUf  with  numberlesB  other 
eimikr  fittts,  provee  that  the  chancee  of 
etrictare  are  augmented  by  whaterer  prolongs 
the  duration  of  the  urethral  diaeaae,  particu- 
larly in  strumous  habits,  such  as  was  that  of 
tiie  gentleman  referred  to.  No  doubt,  in- 
jections injudiciously  applied,  may  increase 
or  prolong  urethral  disease,  and  thus  occasion 
strictures ;  but  if  they  diminish  or  cat  short 
mflammation,  I  cannot  conceive  on  what 
principle  they  can  originate  strictures. 

PosTSCBiPT.— Since  the  preceding  re- 
Inarks  on  purulent  ophthalmia  were  prepared 
for  the  press,  I  have  conyersed  with  Mr. 
Staunton,  who  accompanied  Colonel  Chesney 
in  the  celebrated  expedition  to  the  Euphra- 
tes: B(r.  Staunton  says  that  in  Egypt  acetate 
of  lead,  under  the  name  of  English  iugar,  is 
in  great  request  for  making  eye  water.  The 
late  essay,  by  Mr.  Tyrrell,  on  a  peculiar  ope- 
ration successfully  employed  by  him  to 
prevent  destruction  of  the  cornea  in  violent 
f  umlent  ophthalmia,  is  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tanoe,  and  well  worthy  of  attention,  for  it 
inuat  be  confessed  that  hitherto,  when  in- 
tense, this  disease  has  baffled  every  eifort  of 
art,  unless  it  happened  to  be  placed  under 
treatment  within  a  few  hours  from  its  first 
appearance— a  very  rare  occurence  indeed. 
A  remarkable  confirmation  of  the  raiumale  of 
Mr.  Tyrrell's  operation  may  be  found  in  a 
paper,  published  by  Mr.  Griffiths,  in  the 
Calcutta  Medical  Transactions,  on  a  similar 
mode  of  operation  resorted  to  by  the  modem 
Persians  in  chronic  opacity  of  tiie  cornea. 

Having  mentioned  the  discoveries  of 
Rloord  hi  the  preceding  lecture,  I  think 
myself  bound  in  justice  to  the  character  of 
the  late  Mr.  WaUace,  of  Dublin,  to  state 
that  the  latter  gentleman  has  claimed  all  or 
nearly  all  Ricoh's  alleged  discoveries.  Mr. 
Wallace  published  in  the  London  Medical 
Journal  for  November  16th^  1833,  a  paper 
entitled  '*  The  Discoveries  of  Doctor  Ricord, 
of  the  H6pital  des  Y^n^riens  of  Paris, 
respecting  the  Venereal  Disease,  claimed  by 
William  Wallace,*'  &c.  &c. 

In  this  paper  Mr.  Wallace  goes  uriatim 
trough  the  whole  list  of  Ricord's  discoveries, 
and  proves  that  he  had  anticipated  Ricord  in 
all  and  each.  As  the  question  is  one  of 
great  importance  it  would  be  well  to  investi- 
gate the  matter  alitdemoreclosely ;  thislhave 
not  time  to  do  myself,  but  to  fiunlitate  the 
matter  to  others,  I  send  Mr.  Wallace's  recla- 
matioD,  which  the  Editor  of  the  Medical 
CbMtte  may  perhaps  judge  it  right  to  pub- 
lish on  a  future  occasion,  with  remarks  on 
the  subject. 

The  application  of  escharotics  to  the  eye 
in  purulent  ophthalmia  was  first  introduced 
Into  practice  by  my  late  esteemed  friend, 
surgeon  Melin,  in  Malta,  in  1811.     The 


same  plsn  was  afterwards  most  extensively 
tried  by  Dr.  O'Halloran  at  Gibraltar— both 
wrote  of  this  plan  long  before  it  obtained 
the  advocacy  for  Mr.  Guthrie,  whose  repu- 
tion  soon  brought  it  into  general  use.  In 
Dr.  O'Halloran's  work  published  in  1824, 
he  makes  the  following  observations : — "A 
solution  of  lunar  caustic  of  ten  grains  to  an 
ounce  of  water,  is  an  excellent  remedy  in 
purulent  ophthalmia.  It  may  be  used  at  all 
periods,  and,  next  to  the  bluestone,  claims 
precedence  over  all  others.  Its  action, 
when  resorted  to  at  an  early  period,  tends 
to  change  and  lessen  the  discharge,  and  to 
remove  the  pain  and  irritability  without 
causing  any  of  the  unpleasant  symptoms 
which  have  been  attributed  to  its  use." 


FRACTURE  OF  THE  BONES  OF 
THE  CRANIUM. 

NSOATIVE  TEEATMENT— nSCOVEBT. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 

Sir, 
As  I  am  not  aware  of  the  neg^atife  plan 
of  treatmeot  having  been  almost  solely 
depended  upon  in  the  management  of 
so  serious  an  injury  as  that  which  I  am 
about  to  relate,  I  shall  be  much  obliged 
by  your  giving  it  a  place  in  your  very 
useful  publication. — I  am,  sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

R.  Jones, 

Sargeon  to  the  Leamington 
HosplUl. 

Leamington,  Dec.  15, 1888. 

Bamickle,  a  boy  about  twelve  year» 
old,  was  brought  to  the  hospital  at 
noon,  on  the  19th  of  October,  havinnf 
fallen  from  a  tree  of  considerable  height 
into  the  turnpike  road.  He  was  per- 
fectly insensible ;  bis  extremities,  and, 
indeed,  the  whole  surface  of  the  body* 
were  quite  cold ;  his  pulse  was  barely 
perceptible,  his  breathing  stertorous^ 
the  pupils  of  his  eyes  rigidly  contracted, 
with  strabismus  to  a  g^reat  extent,  and 
considerable  tumefaction  over  the  fron- 
tal bone  on  the  right  side.  More  care- 
ful examination  detected  a  fracture  ex- 
tendin^f  semicircularly  upwards  on  the 
right  side  from  the  eminentia  frontalis^ 
traversing  the  parietal  bone>  and  enter-^ 
ing  the  occipital  to  the  extent  of  about 
an  inch. 

His  right  arm  was  also  broken  near 
the  wrist. 

Immediately  on  his  admission  epiUp- 
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fic*'  convulsions  came  on,  and  conti- 
nued, wilb  some  intermission,  for  twelve 
hours,  accompanied  by  vomiting  of 
bloodjr  matter.  The  treatment  adopted 
during  this  period  consisted  merely  of 
warmth  to  the  extremities,  and  mustard 
cataplasms  to  the  calves  of  the  legs. 
Particular  directions  were  also  given 
that  be  was  to  have  nothing  but  water 
in  the  way  of  food  or  beverage. 

20th. — The  report  this  morning  is, 
that  he  has  passed  a  tolerably  quiet 
■tght,  and  that  he  got  out  of  bed  of  hia^ 
own  accord  to  make  water.  The  tume- 
faction had  now  completely  closed  the 
right  eye;  the  breathing  was  natural: 
the  poise  70.  In  the  evening  a  still 
further  improvement  had  taken  place. 

The  treatmentto-day  consisted  in  merely 
giving  him  water. 

21st. — Has  passed  a  comfortable 
ni^ht,  and  appears  perfectly  sensible 
this  morning;  pulse  84.  Tumefaction 
lessened,  so  that  the  eye-lids  are  open 
to  the  extent  of  l-8th  of  an  inch; 
vision  imperfect.  Tongue  loaded  with  a 
aoft,  whitish,  detachAle  fm;  no  thirst 

In  addition  to  water,  I  now  ordered 
very  thin  water  gmel. 

23d.-~Has    passed    a    good    night; 

Sulse  64;  urine  passed  in  great  abun- 
ance. 

In  the  evenine  the  pulse  continuing 
slow  and  labouring,  as  a  precau- 
tionary measure,  six  leeches  were  ap- 
plied to  the  temples.  Diet,  water  and 
thin  gruel. 

23d.— Has  again  passed  a  comfortable 
night,   and    says   '^  he  is  quite  well." 
Pulse    64,     On    minutely  questioning 
hini,  he  says  he  has  pain  in  his  head. 
To  be  allowed  a  roasted  apple. 

24th. — Late  last  evening,  the  bowels 
were  moved  for  the  Jirt$  time  since  the 
accident,  and  again  this  morninsf.  He 
passed  an  excellent  night,  and  is  in  all 
respects  much  better ;  pulse  76 ;  tongue 
perfectly  clean. 

To  have  a  little  rice  pudding. 

26tb.— Has  been  rather  restless  dur- 
ing the  night,  and  is  consiantlif  talking 
about  going  home,  with  exaggerated 
ideas  of  being  enabled  to  purchase  an 
estate.  When  spoken  to,  appears  per- 
fectly   sensible,    and  declares   himself 

*  I  have  used  IbU  word  adjectlrely,  from  their 
pr§ei»e  rcterablucc  to  an  epileptic  ikt. 


oulte  well.    Tongue  perfectly  dean ;  bo 
tnirst ;  pulse  84,  and  stronger. 
Eight  leeches  were  directed  to  the  tem- 
ples, and  three  f^ins  of  calomel  to 
be  taken  immediately. 

27th. — The  leeches  bled  freely,  and 
he  has  been  less  talkative.   The  calomeK 
acted    twice;    pulse    96;    skin    rather 
heated ;  tongue  clean,  but  dry. 

Simple  salines  to  be  taken  every  four 
hours.  Calomel,  leeches,  and  blister, 
to  be  had  recourse  to  if  the  talkative- 
ness continues. 

28th.— The  leeches  and  calomel  were 
resorted  to ;  he  afterwards  slept  soundly, 
and  is  in  all  respects  much  better.  Pulse 
88.     Salines  to  be  continued. 

29th.— Has  passed  a  good  nighty  but 
is  still  talkative.     Pulse  92. 

90th.— Has  passed  a  very  quiet  night, 
and-  is  now  much  less  talkative ;  in  other 
respects  he  appears  quite  well. 

Nov.  7. — ^Up  to  thi»  period  he  has 
daily  improved  without  medicine,  and 
is  sufficiently  recovered  to  be  made  an 
out-patient. 

I  have  long  entertained  the  opinion, 
that  in  all  cases  of  injury  to  the  brain, 
from  external  violence,  the  immediate 
exhibition  of  a  drastic  purge  is  a  very 
equivocal  proceeding.  Indeed,  there 
appears  to  be  quite  as  much  reason  in 
favour  of  preserving  the  stomach  and 
alimentary  canal  from  undue  excite- 
ment, as  there  is  for  excluding  the  rude 
influence  of  noise  from  the  tympanum, 
or  the  glare  of  light  from  the  sensitive 
retina.  What  benefit,  it  may  be  asked, 
is  likely  to  arise  from  the  introduction 
of  material  into  the  stomach,  whether  in 
a  solid  or  fluid  state,  the  verv^ntriiisic 
property  of  which  is,  professedly,  repul- 
sive to  the  organ  itself?  Besides,  does 
not  nature  herself,  by  the  act  of  vomit- 
ing, so  peculiarly  characteristic  of  cere- 
bral disturbance,  proclaim  her  dispo- 
sition on  the  subject?  and  surely  we  are 
not  to  be  so  utterly  regardless  of  her 
intentions  as  to  act  m  direct  opposition 
to  her  efforts.  The  only  rational  ground 
for  supposing  purgatives  necessary  in 
such  cases  must  depend  on  the  ffood 
effect  accruing  to  the  circulation  from 
unloading  the  alimentary  canal;  but 
as  accidents  of  this  description  generally 
happen  to  persons  in  rude  health,  or,  at 
all  events,  well  enough  to  be  capable  of 
followingsomeactiveemployment,  either 
of  business  or  pleasure,  tne  mere  ctrcum- 
sunce  of  the  ordinary  quantity  of  ftecal 
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matter  beipj^retained  or  expelled  caubare 
but  litUe  enect  in  relieTiiigf  the  oppressed 
seDsorium,  or  in  remoTin^  the  impcidi- 
ment  to  the  restoration  of  its  suspended 
action;  whilst  the  attempt  to  accom* 
plish  it  may  be  attended  by  prejudicial- 
circumstances.  I  submit,  therefore, 
that  when  the  controlling^  power  of  an 
organ  is  annihilated,  it  is  better  that 
the  organ  itself  should  remain  undis- 
turbed till  the  moring  power  be  again 
restored.  In  the  case  in  question,  than 
which  nothing  could  hare  been  more 
successful,  I  carefully  avoided  calling 
up  the  powers  of  digestion  for  a  period 
or  forty -eight  hours  afler  the  accidenf, 
and  even  then  only  permitted  to  be 
introduced  into  the  stomach  small  quan- 
tities  of  fluid  containing  an  almost  mini- 
mum proportion  of  nutritious  particles. 
Neither  was  any  irritation  excited  by 
the  exhibition  of  eren  the  most  grateful 
purgatives,  the  bowels  being  suffered  to 
remain  ouiescent  till  nature  herself  de- 
termined on  their  action.  The  entire 
absence  of  fever  during  this  period,  the 
detachable  fur  on  the  tongue,  and  its 
immediately  becoming  clean  after  the 
mastication  of  a  small  quantity  of  roast- 
ed apple,  proves  in  a  very  satisfactory 
manner  the  applicability  of  the  treat- 
ment to  the  mucous  membrane,  and  the 
healthy  condition  in  which  the  alimen- 
tary canal  was  preserved^and  which 
was  further  demonstrated  by  the  com- 
paratively undisturbed  state  of  the 
eireulation. 

The  application  of  leeches  and  the 
dose  of  calomel,  on  the  sixth  day,  were 
given  in  consequence  of  the  normal 
action  of  the  brain  returning,  and  the 
lear  lest  the  repairing  and  reproducing 
.  powers  should  proceed  to  inflammatory 
action.  Their  repetition  on  the  eigbtn 
day  appeared  necessary,  from  the  in- 
ereased  excitement  then  present. 
'  Two  physiological  illustrations  maj 
b«  adduced  from  the  pathology  of  Uiis 
ease.  One,  that  the  cineritious  neurine 
18  that  part  of  the  brain  on  which  the 
intellectual  faculties  depend ;  the  other, 
that  irritation  excites  its  normal  action. 

It  will  be  observed,  that  when  it  may 
feirly  be  presumed  the  excitement  of 
reproduction  had  set  in,  the  talkative- 
ness commenced  \  and  as  he  had  been 
conveyed  to  the  hospital  in  a  state  of 
perfect  insensibility,  it  was  natural  to 
expect  that  the  first  exercise  of  his  in- 
leHcctaal  faculties  should  be  directed  to 
the  eontemplation  of  returning  home ; 


yet  the  activity  of  his  imagination  on 
the  subject  may  reasonably  be  attri- 
buted to  the  eflect  produced  on  the  cor- 
tical substance  of  the  brain  by  the  in- 
creased action  going  on  alongf  the  whole 
line  of  the  fracture ;  and  as  the  process 
of  reparation  would  produce,  in  the  sur- 
rounaing  and  approximating  portions, 
a  verj^  similar  condition  to  that  which 
prevails  in  inflammation,  it  goes  far  to 
establish  the  law,  "  that  irritation,  of 
the  cerebral  substance,  either  by  in- 
flammation or  mechanical  means,  first 
excites  its  normal  action,  though  al- 
ways with  derangement  of  this  previous 
to  Its  ultimate  destruction  ^^ 


OBSERVATIONS  ON  ANIMAL 
MAGNETISM. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 

Sir, 
The  dirge  of  animal  magnetism  having 
been  sung,  and  the  subject  having, 
ceased  to  attract  the  attention  of  any 
but  its  most  fanatic  supporters^  it  would 
be  quite  superfluous  to  endeavour,  by 
bringing  forward  any  fresh  proofs  of  its' 
fallacy,  to  sink  it  deeper  in  the  abyss  of 
exploded  absurdities  to  an  it  has  alread  v 
fallen.  There  let  it  quietly  rest,  with 
the  remains  of  Southcoteism,  and  other 
equally  profound  sciences. 

The  object  of  the  followin)^  ob- 
servations is  not  to  add  additional 
evidence  to  that  which  has  already 
appeared  in  your  pages,  of  the  ideal 
nature  of  toe  facts  on  which  the 
so-called  science  has  been  supported, 
but  to  endeavour  to  point  out  toose  in- 
nate sources  of  fallacy  which,  in  the 
nineteenth  centurv,  could  lead  to  the  so 
ready  reception  of  errors,  the  parallel  to 
which  in  absurdity  might  be  sought  for 
in  vain  even  amongst  the  chronicles  of 
the  dark  ages.  There  is  also  another 
reason  which  I  might  offer  as  an  apo- 
logy for  bringing  the  subject  before 
your  readers,  and  this  is,  the  endeavour 
to  rescue  philosophy  from  the  foul  stain 
which  has  been  cast  upon  her,  by  the 
absurdities  perpetrated  in  connexion 
with  this  science  by  some  who  might 
be  supposed  as  enlisted  under  her  ban- 
ners ;  and  as  the  considerations  which 
this  last  object  leads  to,  form  a  proper 
introduction  to  the  investigation  of  the 
sources  of  fallacy  to  which  I  have  al- 

•  SoUjr  on  Uie  Brsla. 
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ready  alladed,  I  sball  at  once  commenoe 
bjr  mentioiiing  them. 

The  title  of  philosopher  is  one 
which  is  indiscriminately  bestowed  on 
all  who  devote  a  certain  degree  of  at- 
tention to  the  cultivation  of  any  branch 
of  science;  and  it  is  only  in  this  (general 
acceptation  of  the  term  that  the  greater 
numoer  of  those  who  have  supported 
the  science  of  mesmerism,  can  lay  any 
claim  to  that  title.  But  amongrgt  those 
who  pursue  the  paths  of  science  are  to 
be  found  men,  whose  mental  qualifica- 
tions are  at  various  as  are  the  motives 
which  induce  them  to  quit  the  dull 
routine  of  every-day  life,  in  order  to 
cultivate  any  branch  of  philosophy.  I 
have  but  to  instance,  the  alchymist 
bending*  over  his  crucible,  in  dreams  of 
gratified  avarice— the  ambitious  man, 
giving  the  whole  of  his  time  to  the  in- 
vestigation of  some  department  of  sci- 
ence, in  the  hope  of  obtaininfif  worldly 
distinction  by  bis  anticipatea  discove- 
ries—and the  calm  philosopher,  pur- 
suing the  most  laborious  researcoes, 
with  no  other  motive,  but  the  plea- 
sure derived  from  the  exercise  of 
bis  intellectual  powers— in  ^  order  to 
shew  the  necessity  of  making  some 
distinction  between  those  who  are  thus 
classed  so  indiscriminately  together. 
ft  is  much  more  easy,  however, 
to  acknowledge  the  necessity  of  draw- 
ing some  line  of  demarcation  between 
these  true  and  false  philosophers, 
than  to  seize  on  any  general  principle 
by  which  they  can  ne  recognised.  It 
is  only  by  attempting  to  discover  the 
motive  by  which  men  are  actuated  in 
the  pursuit  of  scientific  inquiries,  that 
we  are  furnished  with  any  just  ground 
of  distinguishing  between  these  dif- 
ferent characters ;  and  this  attempt  may 
be  made  with  more  facility  than  might 
at  first  be  imagined,  for  difficult  as 
it  is  to  scan  the  motives  of  our  fellow 
mortals,  yet,  in  the  present  instance, 
we  shall  find  that  these  difiTerent  sources 
of  action  in  the  pursuit  of  one  common 
object  are  generally  combined  with 
piental  qualifications,  which  bear  a 
striking  and  constant  relation  to 
them.  On  these  grounds,  therefore, 
we  would  divide  this  ueterogeneous  body 
4>f  philosophers  into  two  classes:  the 
one,  incluaing  those  who  pursue  science 
lentirelr  for  its  own  sake,  whose  motive 
lor  undertaking  the  most  laborious  re- 
searches is  the  exercise  thus  afibrded  for 
tjieir  intellectoal  powers->^an   exercise 


wjhicb  furnishes  them  with  the  highest 
source  of  pleasure  which  man  is  capable 
of  enjoying.  Amongst  these  only  will 
be  found  men  truly  worthy  the  title 
of  philosophers^men  who  Lave  exert- 
ed real  influence  over  the  progress  of 
science,  and  whose  efforts  have  been 
constantly  directed  to  the  advancement 
of  truth.  The  second  class  will  com- 
prehend all  who  have  entered  on  the 
pursuit  of  science,  either  with  a  view  of 
gratifying  tbeir  ambition  or  avarice,  or 
of  satisfying  that  craving  aAer  novelty 
which  m  many  furnishes  so  powerful 
a  stimulus  for  its  .action.  It  is  sel- 
dom that  the  nature  of  these  ^  "in- 
truders in  the  realms  of  sdenee" 
is  sufficiently  powerful  to  prompt 
them  to  undertake  those  laoorioiis 
researches  which  are  necessary  for  the 
real  advancement  of  ^knowledge;  con- 
stantly seeking  after  something  which 
promises  either  wealth,  novelty,  or  dis» 
tinction,  their  reasoning  powers  become- 
blinded  by  ambition  or  avarice,  or  led 
away  by  too  vivid  an  imagination ;  and 
they  generally  end  by  becoming  esu'^ 
pines  in  science,  or  schemers  in  me- 
chanics. 

Unfortunately  it  is  in  this  class  that 
will  be  found  but  too  large  a  portion  of 
the  philosophers  of  the  present  day ;  but, 
at  tne  same  time,  it  must  be  a  source  of 
pleasure  to  the  real  lover  of  truth  to 
Know,  that  it  also  contains  all  those  who 
have  made  themselves  at  all  conspicn-* 
ous  in  supporting  these  magnetic  ab- 
surdities. This  last  remark  will  afipif 
only  to  those  who  still  i 
lieve  in  this  science.^' 
opportunities  «f  4M%r  «,       „     , 

snd  whose  k^K^wledge  of  the  'effecte  ot 
the  imagination  over  the  functions  of 
the  body,  a^d  of  the  various  other 
sources  of  error  with  which  the  subjeet 
was  invested,  ought  to  have  led  theas 
to  have  been  the  first  to  expose  its 
fallacy. 

It  would  be  an  easy  task  to  prove  the 
assertions  here  brought  forward  as  to 
the  characters  of  those  who  haye  been 
the  most  fanatic  supporters  of  this 
science ;  but  it  is  one  which  would  oe* 
cupy  too  large  a  share  of  your  pages 
with  matter  alike  uninteresting  and  utt« 
philosophical.  Those  of  your  readers 
who  are  at  all  acouainted  with  the  his* 
tory  of  the  indiviauals  who  have  taken 
the  most  prominent  part  in  these  ab- 
surdities, will  readily  recal  ohanMCi. 
ters  proving  the  truta  of  my  state- 
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neilt.  Instances^  for  example,  must 
occur  to  tbem,  where  distinction  has 
been  obtained  by  pusbiDg*  a  blind  em- 
piricism to  its  utmost  limits,  and  this, 
cvideotlj  from  no  other  motive  than 
that  lore  of  novelty  before  alluded  to. 
They  can  also  scarcely  fail  to^  recoirnise 
among«t  these  ma^etic  philosopliers, 
others  who  have  endeavoured  to  attract 
attention  by  appropriating  to  themselves 
the  discoveries  of  their  friends;  and,  in 
abort,  they  will  readily  select  from 
waaong  tliem  any  character  but  that  of 
the  true  philosopher. 

Having,  as  we  hope,  fully  succeeded 
in  removing*  from  philosophy  the  stain 
which  had  been  cast  upon  her,  by 
shewing'  that  none  of  the  supporters  of 
these  magnetic  absurdities  can  nave  any 
claim  to  be  considered  as  her  children,! 
shall  now  proceed  to  point  out  to  what 
innate  sources  of  fallacy  the  subject 
recommended  itself,  in  order  to  be  so 
readily  received.  There  can  be  but 
little  doubt  that  the  minds  of  the  earlier 
believers  in  mesmerism  were  first 
dazzled  by  the  charm  of  novelty  in 
which  this  subject  presented  itself. 
That  this  love  of  novelty  must  have 
been  from  the  first  most  powerfully  ex- 
cited, is  evident  from  the  ready  manner 
in  which  the  experiments  of  Baron 
Dupotet  were  received  and  credited-*- 
a  circumstance  which  can  only  be  ac- 
counted for  by  supnosine  the  reasoning 
poweni  so  totally  olinded,  as  to  prevent 
the  obvious  sources  of  fallacy  with 
which  Uiese  experiments  were  compli- 
catedy  being'  at  once  sought  for  and  de- 
tected. But  having  once  acknowledged 
the  reality  of  these  phenomena,  and 
passed  the  Rubicon  which  separates 
science  from  absurdity,  these  magnetic 
philosophers  found  tnemselves  in  pos- 
aenion  of  a  power  far  surpassing  any 
which  had  yet  been  wielded  by  mortal 
arm— a  power  by  which  they  were  to 
overthrow  all  the  received  opinions  of 
former  philosophers,  and  build  on  their 
ruins  a  temple  to  science  in  which  they 
should  figare  as  the  chief  architects, 
and  which  would  stand  as  an  eternal 
monoment  of  their  wisdom  and  discern- 
ment. The  prospect  thus  opened  to  them 
was  eridently  too  exciting  for  minds 
which  were  certainl  v  not  of  the  strongs 
est  mould,  and,  like  the  student  of 
magic  in  Goethe's  ballad  (der  Zauber- 
lehning),  they  had  but  conjured  up  a 
power,  from  the  influence  of  which  they 
were  nnable  to  free  themselves  until  it 


succeeded  in  overwhelming  in  a  moral 
deluge  those  whom  it  was  intended  to 
serve.  Thus  it  was  that  they  were 
hurried  on  from  one  absurdity  to  ano- 
ther ;  no  new  fact  could  be  brought  for- 
ward, which)  however  repugnant  it 
might  appear  to  common  sense,  was  not 
supported  by  evidence  equally  as  con- 
clusive as  were  those  whicn  preceded  it; 
and  thev  were  thus  obliged  either  to 
admit  tne  new  phenomena,  or,  by  de- 
nying the  former,  allow  themselves  to 
have  oeen  the  willing  dupes  of  a  set  of 
impostors.  The  course  chosen  cannot 
for  a  moment  be  doubtful,  and  thus  it 
is  that  Wonder  aAer  wonder  has  been 
added  to  this  science,  each  surpassing 
the  other  in  absurdity,  until  at  length 
(if  our  information  be  correct,  and  we 
fully  believe  it  is  so)  the  senior  phy- 
sician of  one  of  the  London  hospitals 
might  have  been  seen  at  the  bed-side  of 
a  patient  who  was  suffering  under  some 
serious  disease,  receiving  from  the  lips 
of  a  magnetic  prophetess  whom  he  had 
directed  to  be  brought  there  for  the  pur- 
pose, a  prediction  as  to  the  probable 
termination  of  the  malady.  The  pic«> 
ture  is  too  painful  to  dwell  on,  ana  we 
sincerely  hope,  for  the  hononr  of  human 
nature,  that  the  other  acts  of  the  indi- 
vidual alluded  to  may  furnish  grounds 
for  referring  this  gross  absuraity  to 
some  more  deep- seated  source  than 
that  of  a  mere  temporary  infatuation. 
There  is  yet  another  ground  of  fallacy, 
which  must  have  rendered  the  pursuit  of 
this  subject  in  the  highest  degree  pleas- 
ing to  minds  such  as  those  we  are  now 
considering.  This  is,  the  idea  they  en- 
tertained of  being  persecuted  indivi- 
duals, when  their  absurdities  had  called 
down  upon  them  the  Just  scorn  of  the 
more  sensible  part  of  the  community. 
The  complacency  with  which  these 
magnetic  philosophers  pictured  them- 
selves as  associated,  by  future  genera, 
tions,  with  Galileo  and  Tycho  Brahe, 
as  sufferers  for  the  cause  of  science, 
must  have  acted  as  a  powerful  stimulus 
to  them  in  pursuing  their  mad  career ; 
and  the  idea  which  gave  rise  to  so  pleas- 
ing a  hallucinatiou  must  have  exerted 
an  important  influence  in  causing  them 
to  reject  all  advice  from  those  whom 
they  considered  so  prejudiced.  In  ad- 
dition to  these  sources  of  fallacjjr,  which 
must  have  operated  so  strongly  in  blind- 
ing the  minds  of  the  investigators  of 
the  subject,  we  might  add  others  which 
will   account  for  so  large  a  body  of 
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respectable  individuals  being  at  one 
time  found  amonj^t  the  converts  to 
tbeir  errors.  The  influence  of  aaraes 
Mrbich  they  bad  been  accustomed  to 
Te»pect— the  apparently  striking  eflfects 
produced  at  the  public  exhibitions  of 
these  magnetic  phenomena— and  the 
ignorance  of  the  public  in  general  of  the 
effects  of  imagination  over  the  human 
frame— were  so  many  sources  of  fallacy 
^hich  might  account  for  their  giving 
at  least  a  passive  assent  to  these  mag- 
netic absurdities.  Fortunatel^y  the  minds 
of  these  individuals  were  still  open  to 
reason,  and  it  required  but  a  few  well- 
conducled  experiments  to  convince  them 
of  the  fallacy  of  the  subject 

We  are  aware  that  other  motives 
have  been  brought  forward  as  actu*. 
titing  some  in  the  pursuit  of  these  mes- 
meric investigations.  We  feel  con- 
fident, however,  that  in  this  country,  at 
least,  the  subject  has  never  been  pur- 
sued from  motives  which  would  present 
so  frightful  a  picture  of  moral  depravity 
in  those  who  are  governed  b^  them. 

Before  concluding,  there  is  one  quesi- 
tion  which  it  would  be  well  to  consider, 
as  it  involves  the  moral  character  of 
those  who  continue  to  believe  in  this 
science.  It  is,  as  to  the  possibility  of 
any  persons  in  possession  of  their  rea- 
soning powers  still  acknowledging  the 
truth  of  these  phenomena,  afler  the 
mass  of  evidence  which  has  been 
brought  forward  against  them.  There 
are,  undoubtedly,  man^  who  would  im- 
mediatdy  reply  to  this  question  in  the 
negative,  and  assert  the  impossibility 
of  any  infatuation  exerting  such  a 
powerful  influence  on  the  mind  as  to 
enable  it  to  reject  evidence  so  conclu- 
sive. We  are  inclined,  however,  to 
take  a  more  charitable  vi^w  of  the  ques- 
tion, and,  placing  ourselves  for  an  in- 
stant in  that^  elevated  situation  which 
these  magnetic  philosophers  fondlj^  be- 
lieve they  occupy,  as  the  sole  votaries  of 
truth,  and  as  martyrs  for  the  cause  of 
science;  resting  for  a  moment  on  the 
loftj  pinnacle  of  mental  ^pieatness — on 
which  they  have  so  gratuitdusly  placed 
themselves ;  and  thence  surveying 
the  vast  prospect  of  future  fame  and  re- 
nown with  which  they  believe  tHeih- 
-selves  surrounded,  and  then  casting  a 

f fiance  into  the^  abyss  of  moral  annihi- 
ation  into  which  the  acknowledgment 
of  their  error  would  in  a  moment  plunge 
th«m;  we  can,  we  say,  imagine  that 
Uie  prospect  thus  presented  to  them  is 


too  horrible  to  be  dwdt  on ;  that  tbeiT 
minds  naturally  shnnkinj^  from  the  con* 
templation  of  socb  a  pictare,  'fondff 
endeavour  to  prolong  the '  dream  in 
which  they  are  entranced,  by  blindly 
rejecting  every  fact  which  would  tend 
to  prove  to  them*  its  reality;  and  thus, 
like  the  bird  of  the  African  desert,  they 
vainly  hope  to-  elude  the  threateucd 
danger  by  removinfif  it  from  their  sight. 
Thus,  and  thus  only,  can  we  reconcile 
the  conduct  of  these  blind  fanatica 
with  the  supposition  of  their  sanity  and 
moral  rectitude ;  a  line  of  condoet  se 
beautifully  alluded  to  in  one  of  the 
poems  of  the  Irish  bard,  that  we  cannot 
Detter  conclude  than  by  a  quotation 
from  it:— 

**  Oh  1  the  lover  may 

Dlstrast  the  look  which  steals  hU  sonl  avaf ; 
The  babe  mav  ceaee  to  think  that  It  ubo  play 
With  heaven^s  rainbow ;  alchyiulsta  may  doabC 
The  shining^  gfold  their  crucible  gives  ont  i 
Bat  Faith,  fknatic  Faith,  once  wedded  Itet 
To  some  dear  fUsehood,  hugs  it  to  the  la^t.** 

M.F. 


ON  THINNING  OF  THE  HEART'S 
PARIETES. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 

Sir, 
Whether  I  look  back  at  mv  own  early 
practice,  or  observe  that  of  my  junior 
medical  brethren,  1  am  convinced  that 
there  is  no  single  morbid  condition 
which  occasions  so  many  difficulties  aa 
dilatation  or  thinning  pf  the  parietes  of 
the  heart.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
the  formidable  character  of  this  disease 
ffives  rise  to  more  anxietj^  than  others^ 
but  merely  that  the  inOnite  variety  of 
symptoms  proceeding  from  it  is  coo- 
stantly  baffling  and  puzzling  the  in* 
vesiigator  desirous  of  ascertaining  its 
real  nature.  In  many  cases  the  symp- 
toms are  not  referredf  to  the  heart  if 
the  patient,  but  he  complains  chiefly  of 
disturbance  in  remote  organs,  particu- 
larly the  head;  and,  indeed,  Uie  origin 
of  the  whole  train  of.  symptoms  is  not 
unfrequently  overlooked  by  the  practi* 
tioner  also.  Having  taken  some  pains , 
in  classifying  the  numerous  morbid 
characters  emanating  from  this  cause, 
perhaps  a  brief  summary  of  tbem  might 
DC  useful  to  some  of  your  readers. 

At  the  threshold  of  this  inquiry  it  will 
be  necessary  to  consider  the  rule  laid 
down  by  Laennec,  and  sanctioned  by 
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su^  sequeutsutbors,  for  ascertaining  the 
existence  and  the  extent  of  the  heart's 
dilatation  bj  means  of  auscultation. 
Like  every  other  general  rule  which 
has  been  applied  to  medical  science, 
this  also  leaves  much  for  time  and  ex- 
perience to  correct  and  curtail ;  and  the 
young  practitioner  who  has  zealously 
measured  the  extent  of  the  heart's 
rhythm  over  the  surface  of  the  chest, 
and  pronounced  judgment  accordingly, 
often,  to  the  dismay  and  terror  of  his 
patients  and  their  friends,  begins  at 
length  to  doubt  whether  the  precordial 
reffion  (so  far  at  least  as  admeasurement 
orits  sounds  is  concerned),  is  still  in 
many  respects  a  terru  incognita. 

Laennec  himself  mentions  some  con- 
ditions in  which  the  rhythm  of  the 
heart  is  heard  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
precordial  region;  and  the  number  of 
these  has  been  added  to  by  the  cxpe* 
rience  of  others.  Thus,  in  childhood  — 
in  persons  whose  chests  are  contracted, 
OT  not  well  covered  with  muscle — in 
anaemia — in  condensation  of  the  lungs 
from  the  deposition  of  tubercles  or 
otherwise,— under  either  of  these  cir- 
cumstances the  sound  of  the  heart  is 
heard  beyond  the  limits  of  the  precor- 
dial region. 

There  is  another  class  of  cases  also 
{if  my  experience  may  be  trusted),  u  here 
this  symptom  cannot  safely  be  supposed 
to  indicate  dilatation,  namely,  in  old 
people.  I  have  found  that,  in  most 
persons  beyond  the  age  of  sixt}',  the 
sound  is  heard  distinctly  ou  the  right 
side  of  the  sternum— a  circumstance  not 
to  be  attributed,  as  I  conceive,  to  dis- 
ease, but  to  the  change  in  the  density 
of  the  lung  natural  to  that  period  of 
life»  assisted  probably  by  the  ossifica- 
tion of  the  cartilages  of  the  ribs,  bv 
which  these  parts  are  rendered  more  fit 
for  the  transmission  of  sound. 

But  in  addition  to  the  above  excep- 
tions to  the  rule  under  consideration, 
(which,  being  known  and  understood, 
can  therefore  be  guarded  against)  it  is 
by  no  means  uncommon  to  observe  the 
rhythm  over  the  whole  anterior  portion 
of*^  the  thorax,  in  full-grown  men, 
having  their  chests  well  developed,  and 
who  have  never  manifested  a  single 
symptom  of  cardiac  disease.  This  pe- 
culiarity may  be  owing  to  a  variety  of 
circumstiinces  altogether  independent 
of  disease,  and  is  generally  not  ob- 
s^rved'until  from  some  cause  (it  may  be, 
a  trivial  one)  the  chest  is  submitted  to 
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the  examination  of  the  physician),  a 
precaution,  whatever  may  be  the  nature 
of  the  disease,  that  is  now  seldom  ne- 
glected, and  veryproperlyso.  It  is  then 
that  the  poor  and  unsuspecting  patient 
is  informed  that  he  is  the  subject  of  or- 
ganic and  extensive  disease,  and  he  is 
enjoined  to  take  great  care  of  himself. 
It  is  in  vain  that  he  pleads  the  absence 
oi  any  symptom  which  can  rationally 
be  applied  to  confirm  these  views ;  he 
has  been  measured  by  the  stethoscope, 
and  the  verdict  is  infallible. 

I  should  be  sorry  if  these  remarks 
should  induce  any  person  to  suppose 
that  the  stethoscopic  signs  are  of  no 
value  in  assisting  to  a  correct  diagnosis 
of  dilatation,  or  of  the  other  affections 
of  the  heart;  my  object  is  to  point  out 
the  fallacies  to  which  they  are  liable, 
when  not  taken  in  connexion  with  the 
general  symptoms ;  but  when  examined 
conjointly  with  the  latter,  these  signs 
afford  a  valuable  and  all  but  certain 
means  of  detecting  the  real  nature  of 
the  complaint. 

I  have  said  that  there  is  great  variety 
in  the  character  of  the  symptoms  pro- 
ceeding from  thinning  of  the  substance 
of  the  heart,  which  I  shall  now  briefly 
notice. 

In  some  cases  the  symptoms  that 
mark  this  condition  are  extremely 
slight:  the  patient  says  that  he  feels 
nervous ;  that  he  has  frequent  attacks 
of  giddiness;  at  the  same  time  there  is 
generally  some  slight  gastric  derange- 
ment, such  as  flatulence ;  but  there  is 
no  prominent  symptom  to  direct  the 
application  of  treatment ;  the  patient 
is  therefore  declared  to  be  hypochon- 
driacal, is  ordered  a  placebo,  or  is 
"  written  down  an  ass." 

lu  a  more  advanced  stage,  the  disease 
puts  on  a  more  alarming  appearance ; 
the  chief  complaint  is  often  still  of  gid- 
diness, or  of  a  sensation  as  of  dying. 
There  are  wandering  pains  about  the 
extremities,  particularly  the  upper; 
coldness  and  numbness  of  the  feet  and 
hands;  a  want  of  power  of  the  whole  of 
one  side  of  the  body.  In  some  cases- 
epilepsy  supervenes.  There  is  con- 
stant pain  of  the  left  side;  dyspnoea 
more  or  less  urgent;  palpitation,  espe- 
cially upon  the  least  exertion ;  htemop- 
tysis;  oedema  pedum.  The  pulse  is 
small,  and  very  compressible  ;  there  is 
a  bluish  hue  of  the  countenance,  whjclr 
is  particularly  remarkable  on  the  sclerO'* 
tic  coat  of  the  eye.  ' 
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In  a  Atill  more  advaoccd  Btaj^e*  the 
patient  lies  in  a  paralviic  state.  For 
the  most  |>art  it  is  paraplegia  \rith  which 
he  is  aflected  :  the  extremities  are  con- 
stanUy  cold)  and  cannot  be  kepi  warm 
hy  any  contrivance.  The  CBdefua 
spreads  up  the  limb,  serous  effusion 
takes  place  in  the  cavities  of  the  chest 
and  abdomen.  The  \ungs  become  oede- 
matous,  and  the  patients  die  from  as- 
fjthyxia. 

I  believe  the  above  embraces  the 

usual  routine  of  symptoms  accompany. 

in^  dilatation  :  a  formidable  gfroup,  but 

tbejr  are  often  greatly  augmented  bj  a 

wrong    course    of  treatment,    founded 

upon  the  supposition  of  the  existence  of 

^  mischief  in    the  brain.      Various    de- 

'  pleting  remedies  are  employed,  wbicli 

assist  the  disease  in  brealcmg  up  the 

system  ;    but  my  paper  is  already  so 

much   longer  than  I  intended,  thai  I 

must  bring  it  to  a  close,  reserving  the 

remarks  on  the  indications  of  cure  in 

this  aflection  until  another  opportunity. 

I  am,  sir. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

LoNOINENSIfl. 
December  20,  lfl38. 

MEDICAL  GAZETTE. 

Saturday,  December  22,  1838. 

"'  Licet  amnlbu^  licet  ellam  niibi,  dlgnUatem 
/trtU  Utdwm  luerlf  potentM  modo  venlendl  In 
pobUcum  Kit,  dlcendi  perlcalum  non  recuso." 

CiCBRO, 

PROCEEDINGS  AT  LONDON 
UNIVERSITY. 

The  Medioal  Faculty  of  the  London 
University  are  extremely  anfortnnate  in 
their  career.  After  having  successfully 
resisted  the  pertinacious  efibrta  of  Mr. 
Warburton  to  introdaoe  bis  proi4g^ 
among  them,  and  after  a  proaiise  had 
been  made  by  Lord  John  Russell  that 
a  new  charter  should  be  granted  them, 
in  wbieh  provision  should  be  made 
against  acknowledged  abuses,  the  Me- 
dical Faculty  were  induced  to  resume 
jdieir  labours,  in  the  hope  that  a  more 
liberal  system  was  about  to  be  adopted. 
They  set  about  arranging  a  code  of  re- 
gulations for  the  conferring  of  degrees, 
and  their  provisional  Eeport  was  grven 


to  the  public  through  the  medinm  of 
this  journal.    The  general  circulation 
thus  given  to  it  had  the  effect  of  direct- 
ing  public  attention  to  the  subject,  and  of 
eliciting  much  information  from  various 
qaarters  as  to  the  best  cottrse  of  proce- 
dure to  be  taken  by  the  new  roemben 
of  the  University,  in  the  rather  novel 
field  in  which  their  legislative  talents 
were  required  to  bo  exercised.    Under 
such  circumstances,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  the  proposed  regulations  were  se- 
verely criticised.    These  comments  we 
have  reason  to  believe  were  not  altogether 
lost  upon  some  members  of  the  Medical 
Faculty    of    the     University;    among 
whom,  we  may  remark,  however,  it  is 
well  known  that  very  great  diversity  of 
opinion  has  prevailed  on  numerous  es- 
sential points.    The  general  voice  of 
the  public  has  also  made  itself  heard, 
and  the  Senate  soon  became  convinced 
that  an  entire  revision  of  the  whole  bj^ 
tem  had  become  absolutely  necessary. 
It  was  now  also  tolerably  clear  that  nn^ 
thing  approaching  to  unanimity  in  the 
Medical  Faculty  cotfld  be  hoped  for, 
and   that,  after  the  fullest  discussion 
and  comparison  of  opinions,  it  would 
he  necessary,  to  come  to  some  compro- 
mise-—taking     i^n    average    of    the 
several  views  and  sentiments  on  each 
subject,     and     embodying     this    into 
a  set  of  regulations  which  should  repre- 
aent,  not  the  absolute  opinions  of  any, 
but  the  general  result  of  their  united 
deliberations.     The  manner  in  which 
this  was  most  likely  to  be  effectively 
accomplished,  seemed  to  be  by  having 
some  one  especially  appointed  to  the  ar- 
duous task  of  collecting,  collating,  and 
bringing  into  harmony,  the  multifarious 
views  of  the  different  parties  concerned  ; 
and  it  was  farther  thought  that  the  per- 
son so  appointed  might  also  be  advan- 
tageously recognized  as  head  or  presi- 
dent of  the  Medical  Fac^l|y,^for  conduct- 
ing the  examinations,  superintending^ 
correspondence,  dec    Convinced  tf  tbe 
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expediencjr  of  there  beings  such  an  offi- 
cer, and  feeling  perfecilj  sensible  that 
no  one  would  undertake  the  duties  with- 
out adequate  remuneration,  the  Medical 
Faculty  determined,  at  a  meeting'  held 
Koveinner  21st,  that  a  Dean  of  the 
Faculty  should  he  appointed,  for  the  pvr> 
poses  abotenamed,  loUk  a  $aUry  of 
d()Of.  per  annum  ! 

The  duties  of  the  '*  Dean/'  it  was 
efident,  if  he  were  once  appointed, 
would  Supersede  those  of  the  Chairman; 
and  accordingly,  at  the  following  meet- 
ing, held  December  4,  Dr.  Roget  re- 
signed his  office,  not  choosing,  we 
presume,  to  ha?e  it  imagined  that  he 
assumed  any  superior  claim  to  the  pro- 
posed appointment.  But  the  Medical 
Faculty,  colIecti?ely  and  individually, 
were  premature  in  their  measures,  and 
deceived  in  their  expectations.  The 
new  office  has  not  been  sanctioned  by 
Ibe  Senate  of  the  University,  owing,  as 
we  are  informed,  to  the  active  opposition 
^ven  to  it  by  Mr.  Warburtbn,  who,  in 
requital  perhaps  of  his  former  discomfi- 
tures, has  renewed  his  fiercest  hostility 
to  every  thing  proposed  by  the  Medical 
Faculty ;  nay,  so  bitter  is  his  hostility, 
tbat  he  has  proposed  to  do  away  with 
the  Medical  Faculty  altogether,  and 
insists  that,  In  point  of  form,  it  has  no 
real  existence, '  and  consequently  no 
right  to*  propose  any  measures  to  the 
Senate.  From  this  plain  unvarnished 
statement  of  the  facts,  our  readers  may 
judge  what  a  regular  mess  they  are 
'making  of  the  whole  aflkir. 

Notwithstanding  theae  diacourag«- 
tnents,  the  Committee  of  die  Medical 
Faculty  have  determined  to  persevere, 
and  are  endeavouring  to  get  up  some- 
thing in  the  shape  of  another  Report-^ 
which  we  have  reason  to  believe  will 
be  considerably  altered  from  that  which 
we  last  presented  to  our  readers.  They 
bave  resolved,  however,  not  to  appoint 
any  permanent  Chairman  as  successor 
to  "Dt,  Koget,  till  the  question  as  to  a 
Dean  shall  have  been  decided  by  the 


higher  powers  — viz.  Mr.  Warburton 
and  the  Government. 

It  has  all  along  been  our  humble  opi- 
Jiion,  as  our  readers  well  know>  that  the 
medical  department  of  the  London  Uni- 
versity, as  at  present  constituted,  is  not 
capable  of  e^erci^ing  in  an  efficient 
vaaaer  the  high  funetious  with  which 
it  is  entrusted.  It  was  set  up  in  a|i 
illiberal  spirit  of  opposition  to  the  other 
medical  corporations,  but  more  espe- 
cially the  College  of  Physicians  %  and 
the  gentlemen  who  compose  it  (with 
one  or  two  exceptions)  are  not  qualified 
by  their  position,  either  in  society  or  ip 
their  profession,  to  exercise  that  mor||l 
sway  which  is  required  to-  giv* 
weight  and  Influence  aiid  popularity  to 
their  proceedings.  Then  they  are  com. 
posed  of  different  and  jarring  elements 
—their  own  original  education  in  seve- 
ral instances  defective— brought  up  in 
difierent,  not  to  say  rival  departments  of 
the  profession— their  views  upon  impor- 
tant points  totally  at  varianceptired 
out  and  disgusted  by  the  fruitless,  the 
ungracious,  and  unrequited  task  to 
which  they  have  been  called— what  are 
we  to  expect  of  them  P  Perplexed  by 
the  difficulties  of  bringing  their  laboure, 
with  respect  to  medical  studies  and  the 
regulations  for  medical  degrees,  to  a 
satisfactory  termination — deceived  by 
the  Government  in  their  cherished  hope 
(a  hope  founded  on  positive  promise)  of 
.receiving  a  new  charter— thwarted  by 
fldiisms  within,  and  assailed  by  oppo- 
nents from  without— the  whole,  edifice 
originally  built  on  a  sandy  foundation, 
its  fragments  dropping  off  one  h^y  one  f » 
seems  to  be  tottering,  and  may  perhaps 
£all  in  even  before  tbe  roof  is  completed. 

The  plan  of  medical  education  pro* 
posed  by  the  Committee  of  the  Medical 
Faculty  of  the  London  University 
which  we  laid  before  our  readers  some 
months  ago^  was  rather  extensively  cir- 

*  Dr.  Arnold  |im  rMlgncd,  and  nuuiy  of  the 
members  Imtc  esMcd  to  attoiid  tk«  me<lhl|« 
either  of  the  Hedieal  Faculty  or  of  the  Senate. 
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ciliated  by  one  of  the  members  of  the 
Senate,  and  the  parties  to  whom  copies 
were  thus  sent  were  requested  to  transmit 
their  opinions.  Comparatively  but  few 
answers  were  returned,  a  |^at  many  de» 
eliningf  to  take  the  trouble  of  recording 
their  sentiments.  Of  those  who  have  sent 
answers  to  Sir  James  Clark's  circular, 
it  is  astonishing  how  few  approve  of  his 
plans ;  the  general  impression  being  in 
keeping  with  that  expressed  in  this 
joomal— viz.  that  too  much  was  required 
of  the  candidates.  The  two  best  letters 
on  the  subject  are  those  of  Dr.  Watson, 
of  King's  College,  and  Dr.  Christison, 
of  Edinburgh ;  both  of  whom  are 
tolerably  severe  on  the  proposed  re- 
gulations. The  latter  says,  "  We  are 
all  strongly  convinced  that  you  hare 
overstepped  the  limits  of  prudent 
reform.  We  give  you  most  ample 
credit  for  your  zeal  and  activity,  and 
we  are  confident  you  must  have  weighed 
well  your  measures,  but  we  are  afraid 
that  the  want  of  some  experienced 
teachers  in  your  body,  and  consequently 
of  a  personal  and  practical  knowledge 
of  the  present  qualificadons  of  students, 
of  the  state  of  medical  education,  and 
of  the  sort  of  demand  for  it  which  exists 
throughout  society,  may  have  led  you 
to  overrate  the  length  to  which  you  may 
safely  go.  r  j^fer  especially  to  Uie  great 
amount  of  preliminary  studies  which 
you  propose  to  enforce.  .  . . 

.  . .  **  Your  scheme  of  study  will,  I 
am  satisfied,  defeat  its  own  object. 
Either  your  examination  in  arts  and 
philosophy  will  become  a  dead  letter,  a 
mere  formal  matter  disgracing  your 
8tatute*book,  or  the  ponderous  machi- 
nery of  a  Metropolitan  University  will 
end  in  producing  some  thirty  or  &rty 
doctors  at  most-*an  event  which  will  be 
attended  with  no  improvement  what- 
ever to  medical  education  and  practice, 
.  and  tcieBoe,  or  at  least  with  bo  im- 
proTement  commensurate  with  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  means  employed." 
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Ca.se    XXlL-^MtUitaa—Sudden    lost    and 

'equally  sudden  recovery  of  the  Speedu 
Richard  O'Cohnor,  ased  25,  a  police- 
man, admitted  on  Tuesday,  the  29th  of 
October,  183a  On  my  asking  what  his 
complaints  were,  he  did  not  answer,  bot 
shook  his  bead,  and  taking  a  slate,  wrote 
down,  that  last  night  (Monday)  while  <mi 
duty  he  suddenly  lost  his  speech,  bariDg^ 
been  conversing  with  the  superintendent 
only  a  few  minutes  previonsly,  and  that  he 
had  been  quite  dumb  since. 

He  further  stated  that  the  same  ihlug 
had  occurred  while  he  was  in  Paris  three 
years  ago;  on  which  occasion  he  went  into 
the  H6tel  Dieu,  and  was  ten  days  before 
he  recovered  the  power  of  speech:  that  his 
state  of  dumbness  excited  much  interest ; 
that  he  was  taken  into  the  theatre  in  pre- 
sence of  the  pupils,  and  a  clinical  leetnre 
delivered  on  his  case. 

Beyond  the  loss  of  n>eech»  I  eonld  dis- 
cover no  disorder  of  faDctions,  except  a 
very  confined  state  of  the  bowels»  which  I 
understood  was  habitual  to  him  -,  and  to 
this  consequently  my  attention  was  di« 
rected. 
Sumat  Pulv.  Jalapse  Comp.  jss.  sCatim.' 

This  dose  having  produced  but  a  veiy 
slight  effect  on  the  bowels,  was  repeated 
in  the  eveninff,  and  again  on  Wednesday 
morning;  and  on  Thursday  morning  the 
apothecary  found  it  further  neoessary  to 
sive  a  puiging  draught  This  operated 
freelv  about  midnight;  in  four  hours  after 
which,  that  is,  at  a  quarter-past  four 
o'clock  on  Fridav  mominr,  O'Connor  re- 
covered his  speecn  as  suddenly  as  he  had 
lost  it,  and  as  perfectly  as  at  any,  period  of 
his  life. 

.  These  are  the  facts  of  this  extraordinarr 
case,  upon  which  I  have  scarcely  a  remark 
to  make,  It  was  more  properly  an  acci- 
dental dumbness,  ''  Verba  articuUndi  tn^po- 
toHtiaf"  than  an  aphonia,  or  loss  of  voice, 
such  as  we  constantly  meet  yriih  from 
cold. 

In  an  occurrence  of  this  description  we 
naturally  suspect  imposition,  and  are  on 
the  alert  accordingly ;  but,  nnacoQuntabls 
as  the  case  was,  I  could  discover  no  reason 
to  justify  a  disbelief.  The  patient  was 
open  and  frank  in  bis  manner,  looked  one 
fully  in  the  face,  and  bad  none  of  the 
usual  motives,  poverty  and  destitution, 
for  becoming  an  inmate  of  the  hospital : 
besides,  be  left  the  institution  at  his  own 
.desire,  thatJie  might  return  to  his  duty. 

Now  as  to  the  cause  of  this  sudden  de- 
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priyation  of  speech^  I  am  at  a  loss  to  as- 
sign  any  tbatmajr  bo  satisfactorr.  Tlie 
only  ooe  that  suggests  itself  is  the  more 
than  Qsnally  confined  state  of  the  bowels 
at  the  time  of  the  seizure ;  which  derives 
some  show  of  probability  from  the  cir- 
cumstance of  the  recovery  of  8p6ech, 
quickly  after  the  constipation  had  lieen 
tDorougfaly  removed. 

Then  in  order  to  explain  how  the 
larynx,  the  organ  of  speech,  could  have  its 
Ihnctions  suspended  by  any  disordered 
state  of  the  alimentary  canal,  one  mutt  of 
necessity  refer  to  the  intimate  connsxion 
and  consequent  sympathy  between  these 
mrts,  through  the  pneumo-gastric  nerves, 
bnmches  of  which  are  so  liberally  distri- 
1>ntcd  to  the  laiynx,  while  the  main  trunks 
proceed  to  the  stomach,  and  to  the  several 
abdominal  plexus. 

Cask  XXITI. — Apoplexy  from  the  future  of 
•  ai»  AneMrism  of  the  middle  Cerebral  Artery, 
>  •   futal  in  thirty  minutee. 

•  This  is  a  case  of  very  considerable  inte- 
Test. 

William  Tuck,  about  36  yean  of  age, 
was  under  my  care  as  an  out-patient  for 
hemorrhage,  supposed  to  be  from  the  sto- 
maeb.  He  was  emaciated,  and  much  out 
of  health;  on  which  account  he  was  ad- 
mitted into  the  hospital  on  Tuesday,  the 
dth  of  October,  1838. 

In  the  course  of  two  hours  ailer  his  ad- 
mission, as  he  was  walking  across  the 
ward,  he  cried  out  suddenly  of  pain  in  the 
head,  and  fell  down  insensible.  He  was 
seen  by  the  apothecary  immediately,  who 
found  him  insensible,  comatose,  breathing 
slowly,  deeply,  and  unfreqoently;  but 
without  stertor,  and  without  the  slightest 
convulsion  or  muscular  movement.  He 
died  in  about  thirty  minutes  after  the  sei- 
zure.  In  fact,  he  seemed  to  be  dying 
from  the  moment  of  the  attack. 

Necrotomy  twelve  hours  after  death. 

During  the  removal  of  the  npper  part 
of  'the  cranium,  bloody  serum,  to  the 
amount  of  three  ounces,  flowed  through 
the  wounds  in  the  dura  mater.  The  dura 
'mater  having  been  raised  exposed  a 
thick  layer  of  coagulated  black  blood, 
'spread  over  the  superior  surface  of  both 
hemispheres,  particularly  of  the  right; 
and  amounting  certainly  to  five  ounces. 
This  extravasated  blood  was  situated  be- 
tween the  arachnoid  and  dura  mater. 
The  brain  having  been  removed  entire, 
some  bloody  serum  was  seen  in  the  cranial 
depressions  at  the  base,  but  no  coagulum. 

The  arteries  of  the  biain  were  examined, 
first,  at  the  base,  where  all  were  sound : 
thouffh  the  left  vertebral  was  anormally 
small,  being  not  more  than  one  half  the 
usual  size.  The  cerebral  nrtcrfes  were 
next  traced,  and  found  to  be  sound  also. 
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with  the  exception  of  the  right  middle 
cerebral  artery,  the  main  trunk  of  which 
having  been  traced  in  its  course  through 
the  fissura  Sylvii,  and  afterwards  its  larger 
branches,  into  the  cerebral  anfractaosities, 
one  of  these  was  seen  leading  to  a  small 
aneurism,  situated  at  the  superior  outer 
and  anterior  part  of  the  middle  lobe  of 
the  right  hemisphere,  in  one  of  the  inter- 
gyral  spaces,  thus  forming  a  small  round 
tumor,  the  size  of  a  swan  shot,  on  the  sur. 
face  of  the  brain,  immediately  under  the 
arachnoid.  The  aneurism  had  ruptured, 
the  rupture  running  directly  across  the 
little  sac  superiorly,  and  through  the 
arachnoid ;  and  hence  the  souree  of  the 
blood  poured  out  between  the  arachnoid 
and  dura  mater.  The  walls  of  the  sac 
were  half  a  line  thick,  white,  and  of  an 
almost  cartilaginous  firmness,  the  sac  it- 
self like  a  small  hollow  sphere,  smooth 
and  shining  within;  and  at  the  bottom 
was  seen  the  circular  mouth  of  the  artery 
opening  into  the  sac.  The  brain  itself  un- 
injured. 

The  liver  was  indurated  to  the  first  de- 
gree ;  the  spleen  enlai^ged ;  and  the  sto- 
mach very  vascular.  •    - 

The  thoracic  viscera  normal. 

The  peculiarity  of  this  attack  was 
its  not  having  been  preceded  by  any  of  the 
usual  warnings  of  apoplexy,  as  headache, 
vertigo,  &c.  The  absence  of  these  symp- 
toms, which  are  so  generally  manifest  for 
some  time  previous  to  the  seizure»  may 
assist  us  in  distinguishing  this  form  of 
apoplexy,  and  lead  us  to  expect  the  sudden 
rupture'of  a  vessel,  the  condition  of  which 
yessel,  as  in  the  present  instance,  was  not 
of  a  nature  to  afford  premonitory  signs. 

The  insensibility,  too,  was  complete- 
total,  in  consequence  of  the  very  great  eflu- 
sion  of  blood  and  pressure  on  both  hemi- 
spheres ;  and  hence  there  was  no  appear- 
ance of  hemiplegia.  For  the  same  reason 
there  was  an  entire  absence  of  convulsions, 
the  functions  of  the  cerebro-spinal  system, 
and  of  all  the  muscles  dependent  upon  ir, 
having  been  annihilated  by  the  vast  and 

fmeml  pressure  of  the  extravasated  blood, 
have  generalljT  found  that,  in  apoplexy 
accompanied  with  convulsions^  the  effn* 
sion  is  not  large. 

-  In  hemiplegia,  although  the  effusion 
may  be  considerable,  it  is  limited  to  one 
hemisphere  of  the  brain— the  opposite  to 
that  side  of  the  body  affected  with  pa- 
ralysis. 

-  A  question  naturally  arises  m»  to  the 
situation  in  which  the  extravasated  blood 
was  found.  The  coagulum  was  spread 
over  both  hemispheres,  while  the  aneu- 
rism from  which  it  was  poured  out  was 
seated  in  the  right  How,  then,  did  the 
effused  blood  find  its  way  to  the  left  heml- 
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sphere?  Dipping  down  perpendiGolarl/ 
between  tbe  hemispheres  is  the  (alx  m«gor» 
9,  tense  membrane  descending  to  the  cor- 
pus callosum,  and  united  posteriorly  to 
the  tentorium.  Through  this  faU  the 
blood  could  not  pass,  which  makes  it  a 
matter  of  surprise  that  so  much  should 
have  found  its  w^y  to  the  left  side.  One 
can  only  suppose  that  it  passed  from  tlie 
right  side  under  the  edge  of  the  falx,  and 
60  arrived  at  the  surface  of  the  left  hemi- 
sphere. Imagine,  then,  the  force  with 
which  the  blood  must  have  been  poured 
out  from  the  artery,  to  enable  it  to  take 
such  a  circuitous  course,  and  to  arrive  a( 
the  opposite  hemisphere,  in  spite  of  the 
obstacle  just  ipentioned. . 

In  this  dissection  we  were  fortunate  in 
.finding  tbe  source  of  the  haemorrhage. 
Generally,  in  apoplexy,  whether  the  effu- 
sion t^kes  place  on  the  surface  of  the 
brain,  or  into  its  substance,  we  do  not  dis- 
.cover  the  point  of  lesion  from  which  it 
proceeds.  But  in  this  instance,  on  tracing 
Ihe  arteries,  we  arrived  at  this  little  aneu- 
xism,  which  was  unquestionably  the 
source.  Here  [presenting  the  preparation] 
is  the  trunk  of  the  middle  cerebral  artery, 
and  here  is  the  branch  of  it  leading  to  the 
aneurism :  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  little 
sac  you  distinctly  see  tbe  artery  opening 
into  it  The  aneurism  being  situated  in 
'that  part  of  the  artery  distributed  to  the 
surface  of  the  brain,  it  was  covered  by  the 
Araphnoid  membrane,  and  the  rupture  of 
the  anenrismal  sac  ruptured  also  the 
arachnoid  (which  I  said  covered  the  sac), 
and"  consequently  the  blood  was  poured 
out  between  the  arachnoid  membrane  and 
the  dura  mater,  so  that  the  effusion  was 
on  the  surface  of  the  brain. 

A  question  also  arises  here,  connected 
with  apoplexy  in  general— namely,  why 
.does  sanguineous  effusion  occur  more  fre- 
^nently  in  the  middle. lobes  of  the  brain, 
and  from  the  middle  cerebral  arteries, than 
in  Che  other  lobes,  and  from  the  other  ar- 
,terics?  In  the  case  under  consideration 
.tbf  hssmorrhage  arose  distinctly  from  the 
middle  cerebral  artery;  and  apoplectic 
■cerebral  lesions  are  certainly  found  in 
jfreatei'  proportion  in  the  middle  lobes 
than  in  any  other  parts  of  the  brain.  The 
jonly  reason  I  can  assign  is  this :  the  mid- 
.dle  cerebral  arteries  are  regarded  as  truly 
the  contiuued  and  terminating  branches  of 
ihe  internal  carotids.  When  the  carotids 
have  concurred  to  form  the  circle  -  of 
.Willis,  the  two  anterior  cerebral  arteries 
proceed  forwards ;  then  turning  upon 
Ibemselves,  pursue  their  course  horizon- 
tally backwards  between  the  hemispheres, 
.over  the  corpus  callosum,  taking  thus  a 
very  circuitous  route;  whereas  the. middle 
jcerebral  arteries,  entering  at  once  into  tbe 
£ssura  Sylvii,  continue  in  an  almost  per- 


pendicular and  direct  course,  and"  ars 
therefore  more  exposed  to  the  force  of  the 
circulation  than  the  other  arteries  which 
take  a  winding  course ;  and  are  so  much 
the  more  likel^  to  yield  to  that  force,  and 
eventually  to  be  ruptured  by  it.  This,  I 
imagine,  is  the  reason  why.  in  so  many 
cases  of  hemiplegia,  the  apoplectic  effusion 
of  blood  is  found  in  one  of  the  middle 
lobes  of  the  brain,  and  depends  doubtless 
on  lesion  of  a  branch  of  the  correspond- 
ing middle  cerebral  artery. 

By  the  history  of  this  patient  we  were 
informed  that  he  had  thrown  up  a  quan« 
tity  of  blood  formerly,  but  whether  it 
proceeded  from  the  lungs  or  the  stomach 
could  not  be  ascertained.  The  appear- 
ances of  the  stomach  indicate  that  it  came 
from  that  organ.  The  liver  was  indniated 
to  the  first  degree,  the  spleen  was  enlarged, 
the  stomach  was  tasdnlar;  and  under 
these  circumstances  blood  is  very  apt  to 
be  poured  out  from  the  gastric  'mucous 
membrane,  and  Occasion  hasmatemesls. 
In  this  case  It  probably  came  from  the 
stomach,  the  diseased  liver  being  the  pri- 
mary cause. 

Case  XXIY, ^Sanguhieota  Effvsi&n  ai  thg 
Base  of  the  Brain  —  Spam  of  the  Right 
StemO'Cleido  MatMidetu — Deatn  on  the  tOrd 

Clarke,  a  butcher,  about  35  years 

of  age,  well  built  and  of  full  stature, 
while  walking  home  in  the  middle  of  the 
day,  somewhat  excited  by  liquor,  was 
seized  with  a  violent  pain,  deep-seated  in 
the  back  of  the  head,  which  made  him 
stagger  and  unable  to  reach  his  house, 
though  near  at  hand,  without  assistance. 
The  pain  continued  fixed  and  violent,  and 
the  head  was  drawn  round,  so  that  the 
face  looked  over  the  right  shoulder;  in 
which  position  it  remained  unaltered  till 
his  death.  He  expired  on  the  third  day, 
without  any  febrile  movement  having 
sprung  up,  or  any  change  having  occurred 
in  the  symptoms,  other  than  the  pain 
shooting  down  the  spinal  marrow  (he  was 
neither  coinatose  nor  insensible).  He 
seemed  to  die  exhausted  by  the  unremit- 
ting, severe,  obtuse  pain,  which  wiu  in  no 
way  affected  or  reUevea  by  blood-lettings 
by  purgativesi  opiates,  or  counter-irrita- 
tion. 

Necrotomy,  eighteen  houn  t^er  deatK-^The 
"brain  was  sound  in  every  part ;  but  haTing- 
been  removed,  there  was  exposed  a  coi^- 
lum  Taboutone  ounce  and  a  naif)  of  black 
blood  at  the  base  of  the  cranium,  which 
entangled  the  left  spinal  accessory  nerre 
in  iu  course  from  the  oecipital  bole  to  the 
posterior  lacerated  foramen.  The  arteries 
at  the  base  uf  tbe  brain  were  free  from 
disease,,  and  the  source  of  the  h»morxhage 
could  not  be  discovered. 
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Here,  tbeo,  «i  in  tbe  fonner  oue,  was 
lismorriiage  on  tbe  exterior  surface  of  the 
brain,  proceeding  in  all  probability  from 
the  rupture  of  a  small  ? esael ;  but  the 
point  of  ruptnre,  the  scarce  from  whence 
the  blood  proceeded,  could  not  be  .dis- 
covered. In  this  instance,  also,  tbe  blood 
-was  effused  suddenly,  without  any  pre- 
■Mnitory  sign.  The  taming  round  of  tbe 
liead,  so  that  the  patient  looked  over  the 
fight  shoulder,  may  be  referred  to  irrita- 
tion of  the  left  spinal  accessory  nerve,  a 
main  branch  of  which  is  distributed  to  the 
left  stemo-cleido  mastoideus  muscle ;  and 
anjr  permanent  contraction  or  spasm  of 
this  mnscle  would  move  the  head  round 
is  the  above  direction^  Now  whether 
there  was  a  mere  entanglement  of  this 
nerve  in  the  coagulum  of  blood,  or  whe- 
ther the  coagulum  involving  the  trunk  of 
the  nerve  strained  its  filaments  at  their 
origin  from  the  upper  part  of  tbe  spinal 
marrow,  is  difficult  to  say.  One  cannot 
Imagine  that  a  coagulum  of  blood  simplv 
embracing  the  nerve,  would  produce  much 
irritation,  and  one  would  be  therefore 
more  disposed  to  adopt  the  latter  view  as 
the  more  probable.  Tbe  irritation  or  in- 
jarj  to  tbe  nerve  must  have  been  con- 
siderable, seeing  that  the  spasm  remained 
permanent  till  the  patient's  death. 

The  practical  question  connected  with 
this  case  was,  whether  or  not  the  pain  in- 
dicated  inflammation  ?  Tbe  gentleman 
in  attendance  when  I  was  called  in,  was 
undetermined  how  far  this  sudden  pain 
depended  on  any  inflammatory  action  at 
.  the  base  of  the  brain,  or  otherwise.  The 
man,  when  t  saw  him,  was  sitting  op  in 
bed,  complaining  excessively  of  this  pain 
and  of  the  spasmooic  contraction  of  the 
muscle,  by  which  his  head  was  thrown 
^ver  the  right  shoulder.  I  concluded  that 
it  could  not  arise  from  inflammation,  for 
the  reason  that  pain  alone  does  not  constt- 
tate  inflammation.  In  order  to  have  in- 
flammation present,  you  must  have  all  the 
si^s  which  constitute  inflammation ;  not 
only  the  local  signs  of  pain  and  distur- 
bance of  function  in  the  organ  aflccted, 
but  also  tbe  general  signs->that  is,  you 
most  have  febrile  movement  Inasmuch 
-as  there  was  an  absence  of  all  the  signs  of 
inflammation,  except  tbe  pain,  there  was 
no  difliculty  in  deciding  that  the  pain  did 
.  not  depend  on  inflammation,  but  rather  on 
some  accident  which  had  occurred  at  the 
moment  of  seizure ;  in  all  likelihood  an 
eflnsion  of  blood  from  the  ruptnre  of  a 
yessel  at  tbe  base  of  the  biain;  as  it 
proved  to  be. 

Ca8B  XXV.^ApopUxy,"-R(moHmement  of 
the  Anterior  und  MiddU  hdbu  of  the  Right 
Htmuphat  of  the  Bntin» 
'-    Matthew  Feam,  age  flO,  admitted  cm 


the  Idth  of  November,  1836.  He  had  been 
always  a  hard  drinker;  and  on  one  occa. 
sion,  seven  years  ago,  after  having  drank 
immoderately,  was  seised  with  a  fit,  was 
for  a  time  insensible,  and  his  whole  body 
paralysed.  From  this  he  quickly  reco- 
vered,  and  has  escaped  any  other  serious 
attack ;  thougli,  whenever  be  stooped,  he 
would  grow  giddy,  and  be  liable  to  fall. 

For  the  last  two  months  he  has  bten 
subject  to  pain  in  the  head,  giddiness,  and 
tingling  at  the  ends  of  the  fingers;  and 
when  he  has  been  going  to  take  bold  of 
any  thing,  his  hand  would  frequently  be 
clenched  before  reaching  the  object.  A 
fortnight  ago,  while  reading  in  the  eren. 
ing,  he  suddenly  lost  all  sense,  and  feH 
down  in  afit«  remaining  unconscious  for 
aboQt  ffve  minutes,  and  then  recovered 
with  the  loss  of  the  use  of  his  left  side— H 
state  of  complete  hemiplegia. 

When  brought  to  the  hospital,  the  left 
side  was  not  onlv  paralysed,  but  its  sensa- 
tion  was  diminished.  Although  he  was 
sensible,  the  energies  of  the  brain  and 
nervous  system  were  impaired,  and  his 
muscular  powers  consequent  I  v  diminished; 
be  lay  helpless  upon  his  back,  and  passed 
his  motions  and  urine  in  bed ;  vet  he  took 
food  with  appetite,  requiring,  however,  ti> 
be  fed  with  a  spoon*  slept  well,  and  was 
free  from  any  pain  or  bodily  disorder. 
The  pulse  did  not  exceed  60,  was  hesi- 
tating, thoQgh  not  deficient  in  power.  He 
could  not  protrude  his  tongue  beyond  tbe 
lips;  and  when  he  had  got  it  thus  far  it 
was  drawn  suddenly  and  involuntarily 
back  into  tbe  mouth. 

Emplast.  Cantharidis,  sum  mo  capiti ; 
HaustJalapa9,man^;  Hydrarg.  Chlo- 
ridi,  gr.  j.  omni  nocte. 

By  continuing  the  alterative  every 
night,  by  repeating  the  purgative  occa- 
sionally,  and  applying  a  second  blister  to 
tbe  too  of  the  head,  some  improvement 
took  place;  the  pulse  rose  in  number  above 
the  natural  standard,  and  lost  its  hesi- 
tating character;  the  dejections  and  nrine 
were  passed  less  frequently  in  bed ;  and 
he  would  ask  or  make  signal  for  the 
nrinal,  and  so  on :  he  understood  what  was 
said  to  him,  yet  was  much  embarmised 
to  answer;  he  could  not  find  or  put  to- 
gether the  necessary  words;  bat  when  he 
could  command  one  or  two  words,  they 
were  appropriate  and  well  artietolated : 
the  diificttlty  seemed  to  regard  the  power 
of  language,  not  of  articulation. 

At  tbe  beginning  of  December,  the  left 
thigh  and  leg  began  to  swell,  with  hard- 
ness and  tenderness,  from  the  groin  down- 
wardt),  in  the  coarse  of  the  veins,  present- 
ing the  decided  characters  of  phlegmasia 
dolens.  This  state  persisted,  the  limb 
beclime  more  fewoUen,  and  S0on  his  app*- 
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tHe  began  to  dedloe,  Imd  fais  powen  to 
fat};*  nevertheless  he  sarmed  till  the  end 
of  the  month,  before  which  period  symp- 
toois  of  ^ngrene  had  appeared  in  the  foot 
of  the. affected  extremity,  and  large  deep 
sloughs  on  the  back.  One  was  sarprised 
to  see  life  hold  on  under  such  circum- 
etaoccs. 

Necrotomy  thirty  iiours  after  death. 

Brain :  Aqneons  effusion  under  the 
afachnoid,  also  at  the  base  of  the  brain 
and  in  the  ventrieles,  to  about  three 
ounces.  The  interpryral  spaces  were  deep 
and  large,  and  the  brain  appeared  small 
for  the  cranium. 

The  brain  itself  anormally  firm,  except 
parts  of  the  anterior  and  middle  lobes  of 
the  right  hemisphere. 

The  antero-superior  surface  of  the  an- 
terior lobe,  about  an  incli  square,  was  yek 
low,  soft,  and  depressed  below  the  level 
of  the  general  surface  of  the  brain  ;  and 
the  hemispheres  being  separated,  this  same 
condition  was  seen  to  occupy  the  whole 
of  the  inner  surface,  contiguous  to  the  falx 
of  the  anterior,  and  part  also  of  the  middle 
lobe  extending  downwards  to  the  corpus 
callosnm.  Horizontal  sections  of  the 
right  hemi<;pliere  being  made,  discovered 
the  internal  or  medullary  portions  of  the 
anterior  lobe,  and  in  part  also  of  the  mid- 
dle lobe,  to  be  disorganized,  yellowish, 
soft,  and  pulpy ;  the  disorganization,  how. 
ever,  not  penetrating  to  the  ventricle. 
The  only  portions  of  the  anterior  lobe  not 
inrolved  were  the  outer  and  lateral  con- 
volutions. 

Tn  the  extremity  affected  with  the 
phlegmasia  dolens,  the  iliac,  the  femoral, 
and  other  large  reins,  were  entirely  ob- 
structed and  filled  with  coagulum,  adher- 
ing to  the  sidesof  the  vessels.  The  corre- 
sponding common  iliac  was  equally  and 
«itnilarly  obstructed;  and  the  inferior 
cavtt,  to  the  extent  of  three  inches,  was 
filled  with  a  large  fibrinous  coagulnm,  not 
adherent  to  the  sides  of  the  vessel. 

This*  is  the  preparation  {presenting  it] 
of  tile  r^ins  and  arteries  taken  fmm  the 
limb  affected  with  phlegmasia  dolens.  In 
the  first  |)]ace,  you  see  the  arteries  very 
much  diseased  $  in  the  next,  the  external 
4ind  internal  iliac  reins,  and  also  the  femo- 
ral, filled  with  coagulated  blood  firmly 
adherentto  the  sides  of  the  vessels, so  that 
if  the  patient  had  recoyerodit  would  even- 
ttraJIy  have  become  organised ;  the  veins  of 
tliat  extremity  would  be  obliterated,  and 
the  circuiatitm  through  them  entirely  db- 
structed.  In  the  ascending  cava  there  is 
an  immense  coogitlum  filling  the  vessel, 
but  not  adherent  to  its  sides.  The  dif- 
ference in  the  two  states  is  this  :  in  the 
veins  leading*  to  the  limb  affected  with 
phlegmasia  dolens,  inflammation  of  the 
■ycJDs,  phlebitis,  existed,  and  produced. an 


adhesion  of  Uie  «o«gu2ain  jU>  the  aides  ai 

the  vessels ;  but  in  the  cava  there  was  m 
mere  coagnlation  without  inflammation. 

As  to  the  cause  of  this  phlegmasia  do- 
lens, I  ean  only  suppose  that  in  conse^ 
qnenceof  the  debilitated  condition  of  this 
patient,  the  circulation  went  on  in  the 
paralyzed  limb  so  languidly  that  even- 
tually it  came  to  a  state  of  repose  in  the 
veins,  the  oonseqaent  distension  of  which 
veins  produced  more  or  less  inflammatory 
action— phlebitis.  It  was  an  ordinary 
case  of  phlegmasia  dolens,  into  the  patW 
logy  of  which  disease  I  do  not  propose  to 
enter  particularly  on  this  occasion. 

Returning  to  the  cerebral  disorganiza- 
tion, it  Is  an  example  of  true  ramolUtsement^ 
or  softening  of  the  brain.  That  which  ie 
frequently  set  forth  as  ramolliutment  is 
merely  the  disorganization  or  softening  of 
the  brain  around  an  apoplectic  clot,  the 
cerebral  substance  having  been  lacerated 
by  an  effusion  of  blood.  We  constantly 
meet  with  an  effusion  of  blood  into  the 
middle  lobe  from  apoplexy,  and  see  it  snr. 
rounded  by  a  yellow.green,  disorganized, 
soft,  semipurufent  state  of  the  cerebiaf 
snbstance,  which  is  regarded  by  many  as  a 
ranwUiuement,  or  softening  of  the  brain,  but 
it  is  an  absolute  destruction  from  lacera- 
tion, in  consequence  of  the  effusion  of 
blood;  whereas,  true  ranwUitsement  seeou 
to  he  independent  of  apoplectic  san^- 
guineous  effusion.  The  ramoUiaemejit  oor 
cupied  a  great  portion  of  the  anterior  lobe 
and  a  part  of  the  middle  lobe  of  the  right 
hemisphere,  but  did  not  extend  to  the 
ventricle. 

It  is  interesting  to  remark  the  state  of 
the  speech.  The  difficulty  of  speech, 
which  was  very  great,  did  not  depend  on 
the  difficnlty  in  articulation,  but  on  the 
difilculty  in  finding  words;  so  that  when 
I  asked  him  a  question,  be  was  evidently 
trying  to  consider  what  he  should  replj. 
If  he  hit  upon  a  word,  it  was  pmnonneed 
distinctly  and  without  hesitation,  the  arti- 
cnlation  being  good.  In  ordinaiy  cases- ef 
hemiplegia  depending  on  a  lesion  of  the 
middle  lobe  of  the  brain,  the  patient,  as  he 
recovers,  has  plenty  of  words  at  cpmmandf 
hot  he  cannot  articulate  with  facility  or 
distinctness.  There  is  at  this  moment  a 
professional  gentleman,  whom  T  see  fre. 
quently,  afflicted  with  hemipleffia  from  an 
apoplectic  seizure.  His  intellect  is  per- 
fectly good;  he  has  plenty  of  words  lit* 
command,  but  he  cannot  get  them  ont*v 
he  cannot  articulate ;  he  is  like  a  persop 
who  stammers  confoundedly.  In  the  in- 
stance of  Fearn  the  articulation  was  per- 
fect; the  defect  was  in  language.  This 
striking  fhct  contributes  to  prove  that  the 
aaterior  lobes  of  the  brain  are  connected 
with  the  power  of  language?  while  other 
facts  derived  from  legion  Qf  the  middle 
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lobe^  shew  that  the  ftrttculatloo  and  not 
Ibe  language  is  aflbcted  thereby. 

How  far  the  hemiplegia,  or  paralysis  of 
the  side  opposite  to  the  side  of  the  brain 
affected,  depended  on  the  lesion  of  the 
middle  or  of  the  anterior  lobe,  our  present 
knowledge  of  the  functions  of  the  brain 
does  not  enable  me  to  state  with  perfect 
confidence;  though  I  incline  to  attribute 
it  to  the  lesion  of  the  middle  lobe. 

The  loss  of  sensation  in  the  side  parn- 
Ivzed  constitutes  anaesthesia.  I  beliefs 
that  this  state  of  ansBstbesia,  or  diminished 
sensation,  is  more  frequent  in  hemiplegia 
than  we  imagine.  We  are  in  the  habit  of 
concluding  that  sensation  is  not  impaired 
if,  when  we  pinch  a  person,  he  feels  it. 
We  do  not  take  the  trouble  to  ascertain 
the  dc»ree  or  acutencss  of  sensation,  or  we 
fthoulafind  it  more  frequently  diminished 
in  paralysis  than  we  suppose :  it  was  de- 
cidedly so  in  the  case  of  Fearn.  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  there  are  few  cases 
of  hemiplegia  in  which  the  sensation  is 
untmpcured. 

The  aqueous  eflfasion  found  under  the 
Arachnoia,  and  also  the  aqueous  effusion 
in  the  Tcntrlcles,  I  do  not  regard  as  in 
any  way  connected  with  the  apoplectic 
seizure.  That  effusion  is  quite  consistent 
with  the  larger  Intergyral  spaces  and  the 
small  brain  so  common  in  those  who  ha? e 
drank  hard.  Into  the  consideration  of  the 
causes  of  this  aqueous  effosion  I  will  not 
enter  at  this  time;  but  reserre  it  for  ano* 
ther  occasion. 

The  prominent  features  of  this  case  are, 
the  true  ramoUutement  of  the  brain  affecting 
the  anterior  lobe  and  influencing  the  power 
of  hin^uage,not  the  power  of  articulation ; 
and  wn  again  the  oocorrence  of  phleg- 
masia dolens  ttom  languid  circulation  and 
phlebitis. 

1  will  on  another  occasion  refer<  to  two 
caM%  of  hemiplegia  of  an  ordinary  descrip- 
tion, which  I  wish  to  compare  with  those 
now  laid  before  you,  and  will  then  adduce 
reasons  why  an  extensive  laceration  and 
injury  of  one  hemisphere  of  the  brain 
should  not  affect  by  pressure  the  opposite 
hemisphere. 

HOYAL   MEDICAL   AND  CHIRUR- 
6ICAL  SOCIETY. 

December  1U18S8. 
Db.  BaxGBT,  Pbesident,  in  thb  Chaie. 

This  evening  a  lengthened  conTersation 
.took  place  on  the  subject  of  small-pox, 
whidi,  it  was  stated  by  Dr.  Merriman  (and 
the  statement  was  reiterated  by  Dr.  Gre- 
gory) had  of  laic  become  much  more 
frequent  after  Taccination  than  was  for- 
merly the  case. 


•  Nothing  very  interesting  or  important 
was  elicited;  out  there  are  some  good 
remarks  in  the  "  vaccination  section"  of 
the  Report  of  the  Provincial  Medical  and 
Surgical  Association,  just  published,  which 
we  shall  give  next  week. 

The  only  other  proceeding  was  the 
reading  of  a  letter  from  Mr.  A.  C.  Hutchi- 
son, containing  a  case,  by  Mr*  Smith,  of 
Bristol.  A  patient  25  years  ago  consulted 
this  gentleman  for  stone,  and  on  sounding 
him  a  calculus  was  detected.  He  went  io 
sea,  and  did  not  return  for  eight  years. 
He  then  lost  all  his  symptoms  of  calculus; 
but  they  had  recently  returned,  and  ho 
again  applied  to  Mr.  Smith.  He  was  cut, 
and  a  mulberry  calculus  removed.  The 
case  was  adduced  in  support  of  the  view;! 
maintained  in  several  papers  of  Mr.  Hut- 
chisons, namely,  that  sea-faring  men  are 
much  less  prone  than  others  to  calculous 
disorders. 


WESTMINSTER  MEDICAL 
SOCIETY. 
l>ecember  8,  18S8. 
Hale  Thomson,  Esq.  Peesidekt. 

Ma^wmat'um  of  Thorax.^^Inftuenee  of  certain 
ttatet  of  ike  Uttnuin  arreding  the  i*rtmu 
cf  Female  Diuaaee. — Ditctmion  on  D'wbetu 
Jntipidus* 

Dr.  Goldxko  Bied  related  a  case  he  had 
recently  witnessed  at  Guy's  Hospital. 
The  patient  was  a  man  of  middle  age,  and 
extremely  emaciated  when  he  applied  for 
relief.  The  zyphoid  cartilage  was  bent 
backwards  at  a  right  angle  towards  the 
spine,  and  by  its  mechanical  irritation  of 
the  stomach,  when  that  happened  to  be 
full,  always  produced  vomiting.  The  sto- 
mach became,  in  consequence,  excessively 
sensitive,  and  would  hardly  bear  the  pre- 
sence of  any  food.  This  patient  was  the 
most  complete  living  skeleton  Dr.  Bird 
had  ever  seen.  Dr.  Bright,  whose  patient 
the  men  was,  had  just  satisfied  himself  of 
the  presence  of  scirrbus  of  the  pyloms. 

Dr.  James  Johnson  thought  it  not  an 
easy  matter  to  detect  scirrbus  of  the  pylo- 
rus or  pancreas,  unless  there  was  great 
leanness  in  the  patient  He  had  not  heard 
Dr.  Bird  state  that  external  examination 
of  the  abdomen  had  been  made,  or  whe- 
ther  any  particular  colour  or  expression  of 
the  face  existed. 

Dr.  Bird  said  that  Dr.  Bright  had  ex- 
amined the  region  of  the  stomach  very 
carefully,  and  detected  the  hardened  and 
sensitive  pylorus  with  his  finger.  The 
patient  had  a  remarkable  sallowncss  of 
complexion. 
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Mn  CodlCy  the  demonstrfttor  of  Gay's, 
had  examined  the  thorax,  and  was  con- 
vinced that  the  ensiform  cartilage 
was  deformed  in  the  way  described. 
The  iMktient  bad  sncceeded,  some  days 
since,  in  breaking  off  the  bent  cartilage ; 
and  it  now  remained  loose.  The  comfort 
of  the  man  had  very  mnch  increased  since 
that  CTent ;  he  was  able  to  retain  his  food, 
and  the  emaciation  had  diminished. 

Dr.  Johnson  recollected  a  case  of  schir- 
rhons  pylorus,  in  which  all  the  symptoms 
were  nnambignous.  It  was  the  case  of  a 
lady;  she  was  extremely  thin  and  sallow. 
The  vomiting  was  very  frequent  and  dis- 
tressing i  she  fell  with  child,  however,  and 
the  symptoms  gradually  subsided.  She 
was  safely  delivered  of  a  healthy  child, 
which  she  continued  to  suckle.  She  had 
improved  in  appearance,  and  actually  had 
acquired  a  degree  ot  €nbonp<dnU  It  was  a 
well-known  fact,  that  a  state  of  pregnancy 
contributed  to  arrest  the  progress  of 
phthisis;  and  it  was  probable  that  the  re- 
Biission  of  the  symptoms  in  this  case  was 
due  to  the  same  cause. 

Mr.  D.  O.  Edwards  was  glad  to  hear 
of  Dr.  Johnson's  case,  because  it  seemed 
to  point  to  a  general  principle,  that 
certain  conditions  of  the  womb  modified 
or  arrested  the  development  of  diseases  in 
^e  female  system.  He  had  a  patient,  a 
ladv  about  49  or  44  years  of  age,  who 
bad  for  years  been  subject  to  profuse 
menorrhagia.  Each  of  these  attacks, 
which  occurred  every  three  weeks,  reduced 
the  patient  greatly,  and  kept  her  always 
thin  and  pallid.  At  length  symptoms  of 
phthisis  pulmonalis  showed  themselves, 
and  in  process  of  time  a  large  vomica  was 
discovered  on  the  upper  part  of  the  left 
lung.  Mr.  Edwards  called  in  the  assis- 
tanoe  of  Dr.  Addison,  and  a  careful  stetho- 
scopio  examination  of  the  thorax  was  in- 
stituted. Nearly  the  whole  of  the  left 
lung  was  found  to  be  obliterated,  and  a 
large  vomica  was  indicated  in  the  upper 
lol>e  by  the  very  marked  pectoriloquy. 
The  light  lung  was  very  nearly  free  from 
disease.  This  lady's  life  being  very  valu- 
able, she  was  sent  to  her  country  house, 
about  forty  miles  from  town.  She  haa 
there  resided  for  two  years,  and  had  been 
anbject  to  the  menorrhagia  to  th^  same 
degree  as  formerly.  She  was  exceedingly 
emaciated,  but  the  pectoral  disease  luid 
made  no  progress.  She  had  recently  been 
seen  by  an  eminent  country  physician, 
who  stated  that  the  vomica  was  still  pre- 
aentt  and  that  the  normal  respiration  was 
inaudible  in  all  parts  of  the  left  lung: 
-the  patient  was  a  woman  of  superior  in- 
tellect, and  perfect  self-command;  and 
•  she  had  observed  a  most  strict  regimen  in 
xegard  to  food,  temperatorci  and  exposnre 
to  the  atmosphere.    He  could  not  acoount 


for  the  remarkable  retardation  of  the 
phthisical  action,  unless  it  was  dne  to  tba 
concurrence  of  the  menorrhagia,  which 
might  in  some  way  preoccupy  the  consti* 
tution  of  the  patient. 

Dr.  Chowne  conld  see  no  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  the  roenorrha^a  had  any  effect 
in  modifying  the  phthisis.  There  was,  fa 
his  opinion,  no  analogy  whatever  betweeii 
Dr.  Johnson's  case  and  that  of  Hn 
Edwards.  In  the  former,  a  healthy  action 
of  the  womb  had  contributed  to  stop  a 
disease ;  but  in  the  latter  case  there  wen 
two  concurrent  diseases,  which,  ratherthaa 
counteract  each  other,  would,  he  thongfal» 
the  more  rapidly  tend  to  destroy  the 
patient.  « 

Dr.  A.  T.  Thomson  thought  the  case  re- 
lated by  Mr.  Edwards  was  in  point,  and 
was  a  valuable  fact,  as  it  might  lead  to 
the  discovery  of  a  new  therapeutical  prin- 
ciple. He  supposed  the  menoirbagia 
would  operate  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
abstraction  of  blood  from  the  system. 
Years  ago,  the  practice  of  bleeding  ia 
small  and  repeated  doses  was  very  much 
Tccommended  in  the  treatment  of  phthisia 
pulmonalis,  and  the  practice  was  attend^ 
occasionally   with    good  effect.    If   the 

Shthisical  action  was  not  essentially  in- 
ammatory,  inflammation  was  a  very  fre- 
quent  concomitant  of  that  disease,  and  he 
could  very  well  suppose  that  in  many  in- 
stances  the  depletion  by  menorrhagia 
would  tend  to  ameliorate  the  case. 

Dr.  J.  Johnson  was  well  aware  that  the 
American  physicians  had  practised  bleed- 
ing very  generally  in  the  treatment  of 
phthisis;  and  they  asserted  that  great  soe- 
cess  had  attended  their  practice.  He  had 
no  donbt  that  inflammation  was  alwaya 
intertwined  with  the  phthisical  procesa, 
and  that  judicious  depletion  would  be  be- 
neficial. He  thought  the  lady  whose  caae 
was  related  by  Mr.  Edwards  might  owe 
her  safety  in  some  measure  to  the  fact  of 
one  lung  only  being  diseased. 

Dr.  Bird  had  had  several  cases  in  which 
one  lung  alone  had  been  at  first  affeeted 
with  phthisis,  and  in  which  the  patients 
had  lingered  as  long  as  eighteen  months, 
but  the  disease  in  the  end  had  invelved 
both  lungs. 

Dr.  A.  T.  Thomson  had  a  case  at  that 
time  in  the  University  College  Hospital, 
in  which  one  lung  had  for  many  months 
been  obliterated  by  empyema^  The  pas 
had  been  discharged  externally,  and  a  con- 
traction of  that  side  of  the  thorax  was  the 
consequence.  The  patient's  health  wits 
now  tolerably  good,  and  one  lung  appeared 
quite  sufficient  to  maintain  life. 

Mr.  Hale  Thomson  related  a  case 
wherein  he  had  twice  drawn  half  a  gallon 
of  pus  from  the  side  of  the  thorax.  The 
patient  recovered,  but  he  had  a  retrtcim- 
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MMt  on  the  aflTeeted  th3«.  He  remained 
"Wtll  for  a  year,  but  he  was  at  piesent  a 
]Miliettt  is  the  Westmintter  Hospital, 
hacwing  the  same  side  of  the  chest  filled 
with  pas  or  other  fluid. 

]>r.  James  Johnson  considered  that  the 
fetfllJtT  of  oases  of  tuberciilons  Yomica 
was  aiwars  accelerated  by  the  irritation 
desalting  from  the  frequent  expectoration 
odeesaary  to  get  rid  of  the  pus.  He  knew 
floi  iBStante  in  which  a  vomica  discharged 
Us  contents  outwardly,  and  the  patient 
lasted  a  long  while.  The  Yomica  was  so 
•laige  as  to  occupy  an  entire  iobCi  and  it 
was  tabereulons  in  its  origin. 

Dr.  A.  T.  Thomson  asked  fbr  advice  in 
the  treatment  of  a  case  of  diabetes  insi- 
pidas,  in  which  he  had  tried  in  Tain  all 
tlw  remedies  he  had  ever  known  applied 
hi  that  malady.  The  patient  was  a  fo- 
reigner,  and  in  a  state  of  destitution.  Ha 
fNuaed  as  much  as  15  pints  of  urine  daily, 
the  specific  gravity  of  which  was  1005. 

Br.  Johnson  recommended  moial  treat- 
vient  Opium  in  very  large  doses',  gene- 
-^ns  diet,  tincture  of  lytta,  and  other 
Tenedies,  were  recommended  by  several 
'memben,  but  no  unanimity  appeared  to 
exist  as  to  the  means  to  be  preferred. 

Idios. 

"  THE  BRITISH  MEDICAL  ASSO- 
CIATION. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 

Sift, 
^Pbkmtt  me  to-  call  your  attention,  and 
*that  of  your  readers,  to  certain  comments, 
or  father  what  may  be  called  ad^tions  to 
Br.  €^Taaville's  oration,  delivered  at  the 
kbtaaaiversary  of  the  ^  British  Medical 
Association,^  as  inserted  in  the  Spettator 
newspaper  of  the  1st  instant,— for  a  more 
'iUSbeiitl  and  unjugi  production  I  never  met 
with,  ^  so  ikr,  at  least,  as  regards  the 
knowledge  or  education  of  physicians 
compared  with  that  of  surgeons.  It 
has  evidently  been  written  by  a  very 
eonceited  member  of  the  profession,  and 
-soaae  persons  have  even  ventured  to  as- 
sert that  it  is  from  the  pen,  or  at  the 
BQggastion,  of  the  president  of  the  above 
'aasoeiaflon.  Bat  by  your  kindness  in 
Inserting  this  in  your  valuable  jour- 
aal,  he  will  have  an  opportunity  of 
Toftxting  the  accusation,  if  he  please. 
There  is,  as  the  writer  of  the  article  must 
kBoW,  no  **  strict  law"  in  the  College  to 
ptmfent  physicians  bleeding  or  performing 
operations  in  cases  of  urgent  necessity, 
nor  any  danger  of  their  being  turned  out 
of  the  College  for  thus  attempting  to  save 
human  life.  Yet  he  has  the  effrontery  to 
'ftflsert  this,  and^  ia  order  to  render  such 


InsinuationB  the  mora  effectual  with  the 
public,  he  seizes  with  avidity  Sir  Henry 
Halford's  late  act  of  omiuum,  and  at  the 
same  instant  commits  the  ferr  sin  (mis- 
representation) of  which  the  honourable 
baronet  is  accused.  The  attack  may 
have  some  influence  upon  the  ignorant, 
but  discerning  persons  will,  as  some 
have  alreadv  done,  perceive  the  venom, 
and  pointedly  stigmatise  the  man,  as 
our  continental  neighbours  are  aoOustom- 
ed  so  emphatically  to  doin  like  oases  — 
**  Celtd-Ut  n**$t  pat  un  hoaune  droit," 

It  is  not  for  me  to  advocate  the  cause  of 
Oxford  or  Cambridge  graduates,  or  those  of 
any  other  university;  although  it  is  quite 
notorious  that  what  knowle^  such  stu- 
dents cannot  obtain  at  one  school,  they 
seek  and  acquire  elsewhere :  and  for  this 
end,  how  many,  for  instance,  proceed  to 
the  continent.  But  let  it  be  observed, 
that  the  attack  is  directed  not  so  much 
against  schools  as  it  is  against  individuals 
ptaetidng  as  physietans ;  for  all  tueh,  whe- 
ther in  or  out  of  the  College,  are  com- 
prised  in  it,  some  way  or  other,  no  matter 
of  what  univenity. 

As  the  writer  seems  to  be  ignorant  of  the 
curriculum  of  medical  education  in  Paris, 
I  would  inform  him  that  gvadoates  there 
must  study  four  years  at  least,  and  under- 
go  seven  pubUe  examinations,  before  they 
can  obtain  the  degree  of  Doctor  in  Medi- 
cine,  or  Doctor  in  Surgety ;  the  studies  for 
eaoh  of  which  are  exactly  the  same;  and 
such,  indeed,  as  to  include  more  branches 
than  are  required  by  all  the  examining 
medical  Boards  in  this  country,  when 
pnt  together;  nor  are  the  studies  by  any 
means  less  extensive  than  those  pre. 
poeed  by  the  British  Medical,  or  Reform 
Association. 

But  the  author  of  the  attack  evidently 
eares  nothing  about  these  matters,,  so 
long  as  he  can  tarn  the  subject  to  his 
crafty  purpose,  imitating  the  example  of 
those  whose  intriguing  conduct  adds  but 
little  credit  to  a  liberal  profession.  By 
such,  it  has  been  remarkra  on  one  occa- 
sion tbus,  *<  Oh !  it  is  only  a  Cambridge 
degne;"  on  another,  <'Oh!  he  is  only  a 
Scotch  M.D.;''  and  on  the  third,  *<  Oh !  it 
is  only  a  French  diploma,"  &e.  he  And 
this  cunning  device  has  sometimes  rtoc- 
ceeded,  the  dull  auditory  forgetting,  for  a 
time,  that  the  bodies  of  the  French,  Scotch, 
and  English,  are,  anatomically,  speaking, 
entirely  alike,  and  that  no  man  is  confined 
hy  his  teachers  to  any  one  mode  of  prac. 
tice ;  but  after  acquiring  extensive  know, 
ledge  of  the  art,  must  exercise  his  own 
judgment  as  to  what  are  the  best  means 
of  treating  diseases ;  always  taking  into 
consideration  the  difference  of  climate  or 
loeaUty,  as  well  as  the  habits  and  oonsti- 
'ttttlon  of  his  patients. 
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.  But  let  118  return  to  the  Paris  cnrri* 
culum.  Ifyforiiutanc^i,  any  member  of  the 
College  of  Surgeons  in  London,  Dublin, 
Edinburgh,  &c.  wish  to  graduate  at  the 
Parisian  faculty,  bis  diploma  will  be  re- 
ceircd  as  two  years'  study,  and  of  course 
be  will  be  obliged  to  study  two  years 
longer.  But  let  me  abo  inform  him,  that 
unless  he  be  more  clever  than  many  mem.- 
bers  of  those  colleges  who  have  graduated 
there  before  him  fand  are  now  practising 
ip  this  country,)  be  will  not  be  able  to 
pass  those  extensive  examinations,  even 
in  that  time.  Yet  these  are  the  phy- 
sicians among  others  who,  according  to 
this,  worthy,  '<  comparatively  know  no- 
thing,'' and  who  are  emphatically  styled 
*'  the  most  useless  members  of  the  pro. 
fcssion !"  So  much  for  the  principles 
of  this  so  called  <' Medical  ReCbrm^O 
Association." — I  am,  air,  kc  &c. 

MEDicua.  , 
December  llth,  1838. 


STATE  OF  THE  MEDlCAI  PRO- 
FESSION. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette, 

Sir, 
1  AH  well  convinced  that  the  pubHc  good 
•is  the  object  at  which  yoor  journal  ever 
Rims-;  and  it  is  from  this  cenviction  that 
I  am  induced  to  offer  some  remarks  upon 
your  leading  article  of  the  24t}]  November. 
Should  these  remarks  appear  to  you  not 
-auffieieaily  wor4hyof  being  laid  before  the 
.public,  at  least  let  me  hope  that  they  may 
aerve  aa  a  hint  to  yourself  fur  some  obser- 
vatkms  upon  the  subject 

**  That  the  (medical)  profession  is  la- 
mevtably  overlooked*-*  nay,  more,  that  it 
i«  over-peopled  with  candidates  for  em- 
ployment,  who,  if  we  may  use  such  a 
phrase,  are  not  only  legallv  but  medically 
qualified,"  may  be  perfectly  true;  but  be 
it  remembered,  that  it  is  not  less  true  of 
most  other  professions,  and  even  trades ; 
and  when  we  take  into  consideration  the 
increased  wealth  and  population  of  the 
country,  it  will  perhaps  be  found,  on 
closer  inquiry,  that  we  have  no  greater 
cause  for  complaint  than  our  neighbottrs 
of  the  bar,  the  church,  or  even  those  occu- 
pied in  the  various  branches  of  commerce, 
trade,  and  agriculture. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  I  would  far  rather 
draw  the  attention  of  the  public  to  the 
removing  of  those  causes  which  overload 
our  profession,  than  add  one  more  pang  to 
the  sufferings  of  those  heart-sickened  can- 
didates for  fame  and  employment— nay, 
more,  I  would  even  hold  4)ut  for  their  en. 
couragement  and  emulation  those  veterans 


of  oar  profession  whose  seal,'  ii»diialif» 
and  talents,  have  acquired  for  iham  tempo.. 
ral  prosperity  and  endless  Came,  some  of 
whom  have  even  risen  from  nothing-^.- 
"  quos  dira  paupertas  extulit." 

One  fruitful  source  of  the  miscbief 
whichyou  lament  (namely,  the.  overload. 
ing  of  our  profession),  is  to  be  found  in 
the  prevalent  snirit  of  the  age,  foaaded  ia 
kindness  of  feeling,  but  in  error  of  jiM%r 
meut,  whidi  induces  parents  to  make»  aa 
tbev  fondly  imagine,  gentlemen  of  their 
children,  by  bringing  them  up  to  a  libenU 
profession  (I  call  it  tlie  fault  of  the  age, 
but  I  believe  the  Rambler  made  the- same 
complaint  in  his  day)^  without  sufficieatly 
regarding  the  bent  of  their  talents,  chil- 
dren, or  their  prospects  of  professional 
success.  This  naturally  leads  us  to  aao- 
ther  great  source  of  evil,  on  which,  per- 
haps, I  may  dilate  at  some  future  period ; 
it  is  the  error  in  the  present  system  of 
medical  education. 

.  -  JProfessional  introductions,  like  those  io 
trade,  go,  perhaps,  too  often  by  pera(Mi%l 
interest;  so  that  manv  a  deserving  pi»«e 
titioner  has  the  mortification  to  see  bim*- 
Mlf  beaten  out  of  the  field  by  a  less  gifted 
neighbour,  whose  talents  are».Jiko  his 
pestle  and  mortar,  herediUry.  **  Becaine 
IVfr.  Bolus's  father  attend^  mj  £itber, 
Mr.  Bolus  shall  attend  me,"  has.  beoome, 
as  it  were,  a  natural  law  ia  i^ystc.  So 
long  as  those  in  authority  are  careful  in 
securing  the  diligent  %|id  proper  education 
of  Mr.  Bolus,  this  law  caanot.wqrk  tp 
much  ill.'  It  is  not  against  personal  in. 
terest,  if  backed  by  personal  merii  and 
deserts,  that  I  wage  war.  •  But  wh^i  the 
Daren t  has  no  such  talisman  toieare  bo- 
nind  him,  he  will  surely  do  well,  if  be 
consult  the  happiness  of  his  sod,  to  consi- 
der carefullv  ue  expenses  .not  only  of  his 
professional  education,  b^t  of  his  geaaial 
outlay  till  he  arrives  at  tho  age  of  a  **  rising 
young  man,"  should  he  ever  attain  tbl& 
He  may  then  further  take  into  bia.  oon^ 
deration  whether  the  same  outlay  woald 
not  have  bought  for  him  a  far  la^er  abafe 
of  personal  happiness,  nay,  of  public  m- 
spect  and  esteem,  had  it  been  laid  oat 
in  bringing- up  his  son.  to  some  position  in 
society  more  suited  to  his  talents^  habits, 
and  connexions. 

I  am  aware  that  I  have  been  led  soma- 
what  bevond  the  limits  of  your  obaerra- 
tious,  which  apply  chiefly  to  the  aspicants 
for  employment  in  our  laige  hospitaUnnd 
dispensaries;  but  it  appears  to  ma  that 
the  observations  which  apply  to  the  pro- 
fession generally  bear  so  much  npon  tlus 
case  in  particular,  that  I  shall  make  no 
apology  for  offering  a  few  more  general 
remarks  applicable  to  the  members  of  the 
pn>fession  themselves. 

To  those,  then,  who  have  already  entered 
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the  Ust^  I  would  any,  persevere.  Look  to 
yotir  profession  ns  to  that  by  which  yon 
ttuiy  obtain  not,  perhaps,  riches,  but  a  de- 
cent  li?eliholod ;  bat,  above  all,  look  to  it 
ms  to  that  by  which  yoa  are  enabled  to 
obtain  an  honest  fame^by  which,  if  dili- 
gently follbwed  up,  yon  may  do  fkr  more 
food  in  youT  generation  than  can  be  com- 
pensated  by  a  somewhat  larger  share  of 
this  world's  goods  than  yonr  neighbour. 
Look  to  professional  industrv  and  attain- 
nwnts  for  yonr  success  in  life,  and  not  to 
lUlrentltious  circumstances.  A  carriage 
or  a  Champagne  dinner  party  may  obtain 
yon  a  few  patients,  but  no  fHends,  and, 
above  all,  no  peace  of  mind.  To  a  well- 
Mgulated  mind,  the  greatest  professional 
•QCceBs  must  be  irksome  if  built  upon  such 
false  foundations.  Again  I  would  say, 
penevere;  persevere  honestly  but  dog- 
gcdly;  and  if  the  chances  are  ''five  to 
one^  against  your  becoming  a  hospital 
physician  or  surgeon,  or  even  a  wealthy 
nan,  you  may  at  least  hope  to  avoid  indi- 
gence, and  certainly  to  preserve  your  inte- 
gritv  as  an  honest  man. 

Tnat  most  of  the  hangers-on  at  our  me- 
tropoUtan  hospitals  must  grow  grey  in 
4heir  disappointment,  and  that  many  of 
these  are  admirably  qualified  for  the 
ofiecs  they  so  fruitlessly  expect,  may  seem 
Iwrd  ;  but  sorely  their  case  is  not  morehard 
than  is  that  of  aspirants  for  distinction  in 
our  universities,  in  all  large  public  insti- 
tntions,  and  in  other  professions;  and  if  a 
few  cases  of  individual  disappointment 
•hall  be  found  to  work  forth  public  good, 
as  I  hope  to  show,  the  calamity  surehr  be- 
comct  less  (if  not  to  the  indivldnals 
tbemseives),  at'lescst  to  the  medi«Al  world 
in  geaeftd. 

'   I  would  first,  however,  ask  these  disap- 

-  pointed  aspirants  indtvidually,   how  far 

each  owes  hit  ttAlure  to  an  of  er-ratiog  df 

' bis  own  talents,  interest,  or  perseveranee  ? 

The  great  object  of  a  hospital  is  to  relieve 

the  Boflbrings  of  our  poorer  brethren ;  the 

'great  office  of  those  who  are  elected  to 

them  at  physicians  or  surgeons,  is  to  giVe 

thetrdiliffent and  best  endeavoure  to  this 

•end ;  and  the  great  object  of  the  pupil  is 

to  take  every  reasonable  opportunity,  con- 

fltatent  with  humanity  to  the  patients  and 

deference  and  respect  for  his  teachers,  to 

•eqaire  that  knowledge  which    he   will 

aflerwarde  be  called  upon  to  apnlt  to  the 

-mme  end :  but  as  to  that  class  of  nospilal 

*iM&geM'>on  who  neither  come  as  learners 

iKitf  with  the  real  purpose  of  promoting 

the  interests  and  utiJitv  of  theinstitntioh, 

but  nscrely  to  show  toemselves,  and  who 

regard  a  hoepital  only  as  it  is  subservient 

•to  the  promoting  of  their  own  interests— 

with  the  disappointment  of  such  men, 

however  melancholy,  I  cannot  sympathize. 

<     Obc  word  on  the  public  advantages  de. 


rived  fh)m  this  over-supply  of  aspirants 
for  oflice.  The  greater  the  number  of  cnn- 
didatcff,  the  greater  the  emulation;  and 
consequently  the  greater  the  probability  of 
having  these  ofiices  well  filled. 

It  is  extremely  natural  and  proper  that 
hospital  physicmns  and  surgeons  should 
feel  some  personal  bias  towards  those  wh6 
are  to  become  their  colleagues  in  ofi{c6 ) 
much  of  their  personal  comfort  and  pub- 
lic utility  depend  upon  their  acting  in 
consort  and  unity.  Such  personal  feetiDgs 
may  be,  though  I  really  believe  they  very 
Tarely  are,  entertained  and  acted  upon  to 
the  public  detriment.  Agreeing  with  your 
views  upon  medical  education  generally, 
that  its  object  is  to  make  good  practi- 
tionera  of  the  great  mass  of  medical  men, 
and  not  turn  out  a  few  stars  of  the  first 
nlagnitttde,  I  most  yet  diffier  in  some  de- 
gree from  you,  in  thinking  that  we  may 
descend  so  low  in  the  scale  in  selecting 
our  hospital  physicians  and  surgeons.  It 
is  highly  proper  that  the  industrious  pupil 
whose  good  behaviour  and  zeal  have  been 
long  and  carefully  watched,  should  have 
some  claim  upon  the  governors  of  a  hos- 
pital, in  proportion  to  the  time  he  has 
spent  in  its  wards  ;  but  then  it  must  also 
be  remembered,  that  many  men  are  well 
calculated  to  make  good  ordinary  prac- 
titionere,  who  are  by  no  means  suited  for 
the  office  of  an  hospital  staflT.  It  is  from 
hospital  practice  chiefly  that  we  acquire 
oar  knowledge  in  pathology  and  morbid 
anatomy;  and  it  is  from  hence  that  we 
commonly  learn  the  true  value  of  all  new 
remedies;  Much  is  entrusted  to,  and  much 
Is  expected  fVom,  -  medical  men  attached 
to  hospitals;  they  should  be  teadiers  as 
well  as.praetltlonersy  and  it  is  no  small 
matter  of  responsibility,  that  upon  their 
seal,  industry,  and  abilities,  in  tesiching 
their  profession^  depends  in  .great  measure 
the  comfort  and  advantages  derived  by 
the  .pvblie  generally  ft-om  taedical  prao- 
titioners  of  ereiy  description  and  deno- 
mination.-^!  remain,  sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

PHII.OMATHB8* 

London,  Nov.  SO,  1838. 


PR.  |t£ES'S  ANALYSIS  OF  THE 
LIQUOR  AMNH. 


This  secretion  has  been  examined  by 
several  oootinental  chemists,  with  a  great 
divenity  of  result,  not  only  as  to  the  qnan. 
titles,  but  likewise  the  quality  of  its  cod. 
stitnents. 

fiuniva  and  Yauquelin  make  its  specific 
gravity  1004;  and  its  solid  contents,  II 
to  12  parts  in  1000.  Froolmhertz's  expe- 
riments difler  from  the  late  observations  of 
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Dr.  yogt»  of  Bern,  who  attempts  to  ex- 
plain the  discrepancj,  by  supposing  that 
the  fluid,  as  examined  by  Frominhertx^ 
was  not  obtained  pure. 

In  a  paper  on  albuminous  fluids,  by  Dr» 
Bostock,  published  in  the  fourth  ?olume 
of  the  Medico. Chirui^gical  Transactionis 
the  solid  content  of  a  specimen  of  liquor 
amnii  is  given  at  16.6in  1000  parU ;  which 
would  make  the  specific  gravity  of  the  fluid 
to  be  about  100a6.  This  observation  is 
in  close  accordance  with  my  own;  th^ 
four  specimens  I  have  examined  varyin^f 
iQ  specific  gravity  between  1007  and  100&& 

The  analyses  I  here  bring  forward  wer^ 
performed  on  specimens  of  liquor  amnii 
procured  for  me  by  my  friend  Mr.  C.  W. 
l^ever,  to  whoee  kindness  I  am  indebted 
ibr  the  particulars  I  shall  prefix  to  each 
•nalvsis.  Great  care  was  taken  by  that 
gentleman  that  no  extraneous  matter 
should  become  admixed  with  the  lionor, 
which  was  drawn  off*  either  by  a  canula  or 
a  female  catheter. 

Case  I. — C.  W.  has  been  delivered  of 
three  children.  In  the  two  first  labours 
the  perforator  was  employed  to  eff'ect  dell- 
Tery.  The  third  labour  was  brou^bt  on 
at  7|  months— the  child  bom  dead.  On 
examination,  the  brim  and  outlet  of  the 
pelvis  were  found  by  Mr.  Lever  to  be  cou* 
tracted;  he  therefore  again  induced  la- 
bour at  7}  months,  by  passing  a  female 
catheter  into  the  os  uteri,  and  drawing  off 
the  liquor  amnii.  Labour  pains  came  on 
twenty- four  hours  after  the  operation,  and 
in  forty- one  hours  a  female  child  was  bom 
alive :  it  lived  only  half  an  hour. 

Tlxamination  of  Liquor  Amnii. 

Strongly  a]kaline.^Sp.  grav.  I009*a 

Contained  in  1000  parts  :~ 

Water    983-4 

Albumen  (traces  of  fatty 
matter) 5-9 

Albuminate  of  soda  7  a. 

Chloride  of  sodium  S  "••      *•* 

Animal  extractive  solnble 
in  water  and  alcohol, 
urea,  chloride  of  sodium     4.6 

Traces  of  alkaline  sulphate. 

(Three  otiier  analyses  are  given,  with 
ve^nearly  similar  resuiU.) 

The  fatt^  matter  procured  from  the  li- 
^uor  amnii  differs  from  that  of  the  blood 
in  not  assuming  a  deep  purple  tint  vrhan 
digested  in  strong  salphurioaeid. 

The  salts,  both  of  the  aqueont  and  al- 
poholic  extracu,  consisted  of  chloride  af 
sodium  and  carbonate  of  soda,  with  mi- 
nute traces  of  an  alkaline  iolphate  and 
phosphate.  In  the  salU  of  the  aqueons 
extractive^  the  car^nate  reanlted  iroiii  tlie 
incineration  of  aa  albnininale ;  and  in  the 


alcoholic  extractive,  IVom  the  deoomposiv 
tion  of  a  lactate,  by  the  same  operation. 

The  salts  obtained  from  the  aqueoaa 
extractive  in  analvses  Nos.  3  and  3  were 
not  entirely  soluble  in  water.  The  insor 
Inble  matter,  on  examination,  proved  tp 
be  phosphate  of  lime ;  which  must  either 
have  been  held  in  solution  with  the  alba- 
minate  of  soda,  or  have  resulted  from  tbp 
decomposition  of  an  alkaline  pkoephmto 
at  a  red  heat ;  some  solnble  earthy  salt 
being  present,  to  effeet  such  deoompositioq. 
I  lately  observed  the  existence  of  phos- 
phate of  lime  in  the  aqueous  extractive  of 
a  specimen  of  blood  drawn  from  adiabetie 
patient;  and  am  inclined  to  think  tfiat 
further  observations  will  shew  a  sir 
milar  result  in  other  albuminous  flui^ 
I  should  be  inclined  to  ascribe  tlw 
presence  of  the  earthv  uhosphate  to 
the  existence  of  some  soluble  earthy  salt 
in  the  aqueous  extractive,  which,  'when 
fused  with  phosphate  of  soda,  yields  pbo^ 
phate  of  lime ;  and  I  am  strengthened  in 
this  opinion  by  the  fact,  that  when  tfee 
salts,  after  incineration,  were  not  allowed 
to  r  se,  no  earthy  phosphate  was  observed*; 
and  traces  of  an  alkaline  phosphate  wai^ 
detected  in  the  aqueous  solution  of  the 
salts,  which  was  not  the  case  when  the 
earthy  phosphate  was  present. 

Urea  was  proved  to  exist  in  the  llqvor 
amnii,  bv  its  characteristic  crystal lisation 
with  nitric acidy  and  the  re-aotions  of  its 
nitrate.  A  further  evidence  was  obtained 
in  the  analysis  of  Specimen  3,  by  the  orja. 
talUzAtion  of  chloride  of  sodiuin  in  octo- 
hedra,  from  the  alcoholic  extract,  when 
allowed  to  evaporate  spontaneously.  Spa- 
cimen  3  contained  urea,  in  greater  pro- 
portion than  the  other  specimens. 

The  albumen  procured  from  the  liquor 
amnii  yields  a  trace  of  oxide  of  Iron  and 
earthy  phosphate,  on  being  incinerated. 

The  floccnli  which  are  observed  floating 
in  the  liquors  are  composed  of  caseous 
matter,  containing  chloresterine. 

On  examining  the  analyses,  it  will  be 
observed  that  the  liquor  amnii  varies 
ffreatly  in  proportional  constitution  in  dif- 
ferent individuals,  at  the  same  period  of 
ntero-gestation ;  which  shews,  that,  like 
perhaps  all  the  secretions  of  the  body,  it  is 
affected  by  the  temperament  and  diathesis 
of  the  mother.  The  specifio  gravity  of 
the  secretion,  however,  varies  bnt  Uitic  in 
four  specimens,  which  is  possibly  a  pr*. 
caution  on  the  part  of  nature  to  prsaerva  m 
medium  of  fixea  power,  to  oppose  tbe«i»- 
tions  of  the  foetus  in  utero. 

Whether  or  not  the  liqnor  amnii  varies 
in  concentration  at  diSerent  periods  of 
ntero-gestation,  remains  to  be  shewn :  it 
it  certainly  pretty  constant  at  7}  montha 

The  experiments  of  Dr.  Vogt,  of  Bern, 
woold  lead  OS  to  suppose  that  there  is 
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gxeat  Tariation  in  the  density  of  the  fluid 
at  difierent  periods.  At  six  months,  that 
chemist  as'ierts  that  he  has  found  9-71 
parts  of  solid  matter  in  1000  of  the  liquor; 
and  at  34  months,  20*55  parts  in  1000. 
There  is,  howerer,  a  want  of  proper  re- 
lation between  the  solid  content  and  spe- 
cific gravity  of  the  fluids,  as  gi?en  by  the 
Doc  tor,  that  preventa  me  from  regarding 
bis  experiments  as  conclusive*. 

HOOPING-COUGH. 
Da.  LoMBAan,  of  Geneva,  has  arrived  at 
aiime  interesting  results  touching  this  dis- 
ease. In  the  ^ni  place  he  has  discovered 
that  when  the  disease  is  on  the  increase, 
the  paroxysms  are  more  frequent  in  the 
night  than  in  the  day ;  but  when  the  dis. 
ease  is  on  the  decline,  they  are  more  fre- 

3uent  in  the  day  than  in  the  night.  This 
iflerence  is  of  importance,  especially 
when  we  wish  to  obtain  all  the  advantage 
possible  from  change  of  air.  It  is  diA- 
cult  to  give  a  complete  explanation  of 
Ihis  difference.  One  may  easily  under, 
atand  that  when  the  paroxysms  are  less 
aevera  they  are  insufident  to  wake  the  pa- 
patient  ;  but  daring  the  period  of  increase^ 
when  tears,  cries,  and  restlessness,  seem  to 
make  them  so  frequent  daring  the  day, 
why  are  they  still  more  nnmeroas  in  the 
night? 

In  the  second  place,  Dr.  Lombard  finds, 
from  examining  the  age  of  forty  children 
who  died  of  hooping-cough,  that  the 
danger  of  this  disease  is  in  the  inverse 
ratio  of  the  age  of  the  patient  two-thirds 
at  the  children  were  under  two  years  of 
age,  and  almost  all  the  other  between  two 
aad  fours  after  six,  not  one  died  of  hoop, 
ing-congb,  or  its  sequelss. 

Lastly,  Dr.  Lmnbard  has  satified  him* 
self  of  the  utility  of  sub-carbonate  of  iitm 
in  diminishing  the  number  and  the 
▼iolenee  of  the  paroxysms.  This  has  fre- 
quootly  been  observed  by  himself  and  the 
colleagues  to  whom  he  l»ad  communicated 
tjbis  result.  The  quantity  he  administered 
was  from  ^  to  aa  grains  a  day ;  in  yome 
patienU  the  relief  was  immediate;  in 
others  it  waa  slower,  but  not  less  evident 
The  sub.  carbonate  of  iron  has  been  em- 
ployed in  Germany  by  Dr.  Steymann, 
wh(^  believing  hooping-cough  to  be  a  neu- 
zalgia,  very  judiciously  tried  iron  as  a 
renaedy.  He  gave  only  from  six  to  eight 
giaias;  but  Dr.  Lombard  has  found  it  ad- 
vantageona  to  administer  much  laiger 
doiCi.    GtutU  dm  HopUmu, 

REMARKABLE  CASE  OF  PER- 
VERTED APPETITE. 

1  HAD  lately  under  my  care  a  gentleman 
of  fortune  and  family,  who  so  habituated 

•  Our**  Hospital  Report*. 


himself  to  the  use  of  vast  qoantitles  of  the 
volatile  salts,  that  ladies  commonly  smell 
to,  that  at  length  be  would  eat  them  in  a 
very  astonishing  manner,  as  other  people 
eat  sugared  carraway  sc«ds.  A  AfH/iXf^a- 
7«ia  {f****^  rf  oaid  thingi)  with  a  ven- 
geance !  The  consequence  soon  was,  that 
he  brought  on  a  hectic  fever;  vast  ba»- 
morrbages  fh>m  the  intestines,  nose,  and 
gums ;  every  one  of  his  teeth  dropped  out, 
and  he  could  eat  nothing  solid.  He 
wasted  vastly  in  his  flesh,  and  his  muscles 
became  as  soft  and  flabby  as  those  of  a 
new-bom  infant ;  and  broke  out  all  over 
his  body  in  pustules,  which  itched  most 
intolerably,  so  that  he  scratched  himself 
continnalfy,  and  tore  his  skin  with  his 
nailSfin  a  very  shocking  manner.  His  urine 
was  always  excessively  high-coloured,  tur- 
Md,  and  very  foetid,  lie  was  at  last,  witk 
great  difficulty,  persuaded  to  leave  tbte 
pemicions  custom ;  but  he  had  so  effec- 
tually ruined  his  constitution,  that,  though 
he  robbed  on  in  a  very  miserable  manner 
for  several  months,  he  died  rabid,  and  in 
the  highest  degree  of  a  marasmus;  and  I 
am  persuaded  he  would  have  died  much 
sooner,  had  he  not  constantly  drank  very 
freely  of  the  most  fine  and  generous  wines, 
and  daily  used  large  Quantities  of  assess 
milk  and  aatiseorbutlc  juices,  well  acidu;. 
lated  with  juice  of  Seville  oranges, 
lemons,  &o.— HuiAem  /  a  Dimertatknon  tkt 
Uloermu  Sere  Throat, 


A  VERY  LOW  DIET. 

BvT  leaving  this  controversy,  it  has  often 
been  objected  that  fruit  ana  plants,  and  all 
other  things,  may,  since  the  beginning, 
and  as  the  world  grows  older,  have  univer- 
sally become  effau,  impaired,  and  divested 
of  tnose  nutritious  and  transcendant  vir- 
tues they  were  at  first  endowed  withal. 
But  as  &iis  is  begging  the  question,  and 
to  which  we  have  alrmdy  spoken,  so  all 
are  not  agreed  that  there  is  any  the  least 
decay  in  natw0f  where  equal  industry  and 
skill 's  applied.  Tis  true,  indeed,  that  the 
Ordo  Foliatorum,  FeuiUantines  (a  late  order 
of  ascetic  nuns),  amongut  other  mortifica- 
tions, made  trial  upon  the  leaves  of  plants 
alone,  to  which  they  wouM  needs  confine 
themselves,  but  were* not  able  to  go  through 
that  thin  and  meagre  diet.  But  then  it 
would  be  inquired  whether  they  had  not 
first,  and  fVom  their  very  childhood,  be^ 
fed  and  brought  up  with  flesh  and  better 
sastenance  till  they  entered  the  cloister, 
and  what  the  yegetables  and  the  prepara- 
tion of  them  were  allowed  by  their  insti- 
tution. Wherefbre  this  is  nothing  to  our 
modem  use  of  sallets,  or  its  disparage- 
ment— £o«2yiv.  Aeetariat  a  Dbomm  rf 
SalUti.     1609. 
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SEABATHING. 

As  to  th^  contents  and  the  peculiar  powers 
of  sea-water,  I  have  explained  myself  on 
former  occasions.  lam  also  of  opinion, 
that  .although  the  substances  obtained 
from,  it  by  chemistry,  especially  the  mu- 
riate of  soda  and  muriate  of  lime,  act 
strongly  upon  the  human  frame,  still  they 
by  no  means  contain  in  themseUes  alone 
the  whole  efficacy  of  the  sea- bath ;  for  the 
sea  being  the  dwelling-place  of  innumera- 
ble organic  beings,  obtains  from  their  liv- 
ing and  dying  in  it  a  quantity  of  line  ani- 
mai  and  volatile  matter,  of  which  chemis* 
try  knows  nothing,,  but  which  extraordi- 
narily increases  the  stimulating  power  of 
the  water. 

The  peculiar  smell  of  the  sea  of  itself 
bears  witness  to  its  presence,  while  thva 
whole  atmosphere  receives  from  it  a  pecn- 
liar  quality,  which  marks  itself  out  by  the 
special  character  of  organic  nature  in  ma- 
rine districts,  by  the  strength  and  fresh- 
ness  of  the  inhabitants,  by  the  modifica- 
tion of  their  diseases,  and  by  the  healing 
power  of  such  districts  in  other  maladifts; 
for  example,  in  phthisis. 

It  even  appears  from  late  researches, 
particularly  those  of  Hermbstadt,  that 
jnuriatic  acid  rises  in  vapour  aqd  mingles 
.with  the  atmosphere  $  and  we  may  there- 
fore assume  with  iustice  that,  on  the  sea- 
ooast,  not  only  the  water  but  the  air  is 
salt,  and  acts  upon  the  frame  with  a  spe- 
cial stimulus.  These  vohitile  particles, 
the  external  and  internal  life  of  the  sea, 
the  stroke  of  the  waves,  and  the  electric 
and  magnetic  streams  thereby  produced, 
together  with  the  specially  modified  qua- 
lity of  the  air,  form  a  whole  in  which  is  to 
be  sought  the  reason  of  the  great  and  pe- 
culiar  power  of  searbathing;  and  from 
which  it  is  at  the  same  time  manifest, 
that  the  best  saline  bath,  artificially  pre- 
pared,  and  containing  all  the  fixed  ingre- 
dients of-  sea- water  that  are  chemically 
known,  is  still  not  a  sea-bath. — Hufeland  .• 
PraktUche  Ueberdchte  der  wnuglichsten  HdU 
quellen  TeuUehland, 
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Cbarleb  Henry  Adams. 

NOTICES. 

Although  we  do  not  always  agree  witli 
the  Editor  of  the  Lancet,  yet,  with  re- 
spect to  Mr.  Chandler's  commnnication, 
we  also  most  answer,  that  it  is  '*  inad- 
missible." 

Neither  caii  we  give  insertion  to' the 
letter  signed  "  J.  J.  W.»»  It  is  a  great 
mistake  to  suppose  that  the  fact  of  the 
Lancet  having  refused  to  insert  a  pape^,  is 
any  reason  foV  our  giving  it  a  place. 

Erratcm.— P.  430,  c  1,  1.  32,  for 
**  fever,"  read  "  mania." 

Wil»»nAi  S0N,Prlnteni,  5/,  Sklnner-sti, London. 
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SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  29,  1838. 


LXGTUEE8 

ON  TBH 

CHEMICAL    BISTORT,   PATHOLOQT,  AND 
MBDICAL  TREATMENT 

OF 

CALCULUS, 

AND  TBS  TARIOU8  DISORDERS  OP  THB 

URINARY    SYSTEM. 
Bt  Dr.  Venablbs. 


On  the  Chemieal  ConUitu$ut$ofikM  Utvu,  and 
tht  moda  of  dtmonUraiing  then, 

nEFORB  demonstrating;  the  bases  of  the 
urinarv  sails,  it  will  be,  perhaps,  as  well 
to  allade  to  a  binary  saline  compound. 
aientioB«d  by  Berzelius  as  a  constitaent 
of  the  urine,  floate  of  lime  (fluoride  of 
c«!ciiim.)  I  have  repeatedly  examined 
the  urine  with  the  ?iew  o'f  detecting 
fluorine,  but  have  never  been  able  to  suc- 
ceed. Once,  indeed,  I  thought  I  observed 
a  slight  action  upon  the  glass;  but  the 
evidence  was  so  doubtful  that  I  con8i4er 
it  still  very  questionable.  The  mode  of 
examining  this  point  consists  in  sabj^t- 
ing  the  solid  matter  obtained  from  the 
urine  to  the  action  of  concentrated  fv\- 
phurlc  acid.  If  fluoride  of  calciuni  be 
pre«:ent,  the  v^ater  of  the  snlphuric  pcid 
will  Iw  restilved  Into  its  constituents;  the 
oxygen  will  unite  to  the  calcium  and 
form  lime,  which  will  eombine  with  the 
aalphuric  acid,  and  thus  form  sulphate  of 
lime.  The  liberated  fluorine  unites  io  the 
hydrogen,  and  forms  hydro,  fluori^  acid 
gas,  which  escapes.  We  should  be  pre* 
pared  with  a  piece  of  glass  coated  with 
wax,  or  some  varnish,  similar  to  that  I 
now  send  round,  and  lilie  it,  havii^fif  cha- 
raeters  tcratched  through  the  wax  by  the 
point  of  a  pio,  so  as  to  expose  smiill  por- 
678.-^xxiii. 


tioDs  of  the  glass.  This,  held  in  the  es. 
caping  gas,  will  have  the  exposed  parts 
corroded ;  for  it  is  a  peculiar  property  of 
the  hydrofluoric  acid  to  corrr>de  glass 
which  it  does  b^  dissolving  the  silex, 
which  is  a  constituent  of  glass.  I  have 
here  some  fluor  spar  (flnoride  of  ealciom.) 
I  pour  upon  it  some  concentrated  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  hold  this  piece  of  glass 
in  the  fumes;  and  yon  observe  where  it 
has  not  been  coated  and  preserved  from 
the  action,  that  it  is  tarnished  or  corroded. 
It  may  help  to  impress  this  fact  upon 
your  memories  to  state,  that  it  is  by  this 
means  that  the  bottles  used  in  your  labo- 
ratories and  surgeries  are  marked  with 
the  names  of  the  acids  and  other  corrosive 
fluids  which  they  are  intended  to  contain. 
I  shall  detain  you  no  longer  upon  this 
subject,  but  pass  on  to  the  other  bases. 

Amnwtna  appears  to  be  one  of  the  con- 
stituents of  human  urine.  It  is  mostly 
combined  with  phosphoric  acid.  In  cer. 
tain  cases  it  is  found  combined  with 
lithic  acid,  and  even  the  carbonic  aoid. 
But  in  this  last  case  tbe  carbonate  of  am. 
monia  seems  to  be  derived  from  tlie  dc» 
oomposition  of  the  urea,  which,  by  the 
action  of  the  mucus  and  fixed  alkali,  in 
which  urine  sometimes  abounds,,  is  con. 
verted  into  this  salt-carbonate  of  ammonia. 
Ammonia  is  readily  discoverable  by  satn- 
rating  the  acids  in  concentrated  urine,  by 
means  of  potass  or  quick  lime.  The  am- 
monia is  thus  liberated,  and  if  the  urine 
thus  treated  be  heated  over  tbe  spirit  lamp 
in  a  flask,  anunoniacal  gas  will  be  detect- 
edy  both  by  its  pteuiiar  punatnl  oduur  and 
by  its  action  on  moistenea  (tirmciic,  or 
moistened  reddened  litmus  paper  i  turn* 
ing  the  first  rfddith  brown,  ana  Nsioring 
the  blut  colour  to  the  latter,  Theprecipir 
tate  also  freouently  contains  ammonia, 
combined  with  phosphorio  acid  and  mag* 
nesia.  If  this  precipitate  be  heated  with 
caustic  potass,  the  ammonia  is  disengaged 
and  rendered  sensible  by  the  means  abovjo 
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described.  Here  we  have  some  urine  con- 
centrated by  evaporation;  here  we^  have 
the  precipitate ;  we  add  caustic  poiass  to 
each,  and  heat  them  over  the  spirit-lamp 
flame ;  and  you  perceive  by  the  action  on 
the  test  papers,  as  well  as  by  the  pungent 
odour,  that  ammonia  is  disengaged ;  and 
this  may  be  further  established  by  aJ low- 
ing the  gas  to  escape  into  a  jar  over  mer- 
cury, and  condensing  it  by  hydrochloric 
acid  gas;  and  you  see  hydrochlorate  of 
ammonia  condenses  on  the  "^ides  of  the 
jar.  Thus  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
ammonia  forms  one  of  the  constituents  of 
human  urine. 

Poiau* — The  alkalies,  potass,  and  soda, 
both  exist  in  the  urine,  combined  with 
sulphuric  acid;  and  there  is  some  diffi- 
culty in  demonstrating  them  individnaily. 
Potass  is  distinguished  by  a  few  positive 
characters ;  bat  those  of  soda  are  to  be 
considered,  in  relation  to  potass,  as  almost 
wholly. negative.  Potass,  as  well  as  its 
soluble  salts,  are  precipitated  by  tartaric 
acid  added  in  excess,  when  bi-tartrate  of 
potass  precipitates.  A  spirituous  solution 
of  chloride  of  platinum  throws  down  a 
bright  yellow  precipitate,  consisting  of 
chlorine,  platinum,  and  potass.  Carba- 
zotic  acid  throws  down,  even  from  very 
dilute  solutions  of  potass,  a  crystalline 
precipitate  of  bright  yellow  colour  :  and 
all  which  vou  may  see  exemplified  by  the 
addition  of  the  reagents  to  these  three  so. 
lotions  of  potass,  as  you  observe.  * 

The  organic  matters,  however,  in  the 
urine  wiil  occasionally  prevent  the  action 
of  these  tests.  The  urine  therefore,  if  lety 
dilute,  should  be  concentrated,  and  acetate 
of  lead  added.  The  phosphoric  and  sul- 
phuric acids,  with  the  organic  naatter,  will 
be  thus  precipitated.  The  excess  of  lead 
may  be  separated  by  a  current  of  hydro- 
sulphuric  acid  gas  and  filtration.  If  to 
the  filtered  fluid,  somewhat  concentrated 
-  by  gentle  evaporation,  we  add  tartaric  acid 
in  excess,  the  potass  will  separate  as  hitar- 
' trots  ot  potass ;  the  bitartrate,  ignited,  will 
be  converted  into  carbonate  of  potass, 
.which,  dissolved  in  distilled  water,  will 
give,  with  the  reagents  above  noted,  the 
indications  already  specified.  Or  the  al- 
kaline sulphates  may  be  at  once  converted 
into  chlorides  of  potassium  and  sodium  by 
chloride  of  barium:  sulphate  of  baryta 
will  precipitate,  and  chloride  of  potassium 
and  sodium  will  remain  in  solution  ;  this 
last  should  be  filtered,  and  evaporated  to 
dryness.  The  chloride  of  sodium  may  be 
dissolved  out  by  spirits  of  wine,  contain- 
ing about  60  per  cent,  of  alcohol,  and  the 
chloride  of  potassium  will  remain  behind 
undissolved.  Farther,  the  bitartrate  may 
be  converted  into  tartrate  by  solution  in 
boiling  water,  and  the  subsequent  addi- 
tion of  chalk)  which  removes  one  equiva- 


lent of  tartaric  acid ;  and  the  tartrate  of 
potass  converted  into  chloride  of  potas* 
slum  by  the  addition  of  chloride  of  cal- 
cium. The  chloride  of  potassium  may  be 
dissolved  in  water,  and  tested  as  already 
.directed.  The  carbonate  of  potass  is  deli- 
quescent, and  thus  presents  a  distinctive 
character  compared  with  that  of  carbo- 
nate of  soda,  which  effloresces  on  exposure 
to  the  atmosphere. 

Soda  has  comparatively  but  one  or  two 
positive  distinguishing  characters,  namely, 
the  efllorescenco  of  those  of  its  salts 
which  contain  a  sufiicicncy  of  water  of 
crystallization  i  therefore  we  determine 
the  salts  of  soda  by  no  precipitate  forming 
on  the  addition  of  chloride  of  platinum  nor 
of  tartaric  acid  in  excess,  nor  carjttzotic 
acid,  &e.,and  by  the  efflorescenib  oftf!  salts 
containing  water  of  crystallization. 
Should  the  crvstals  be  too  much  coloured, 
they  may  be  decolorized  by  dissolving  in 
distilled  water,  and  digesting  with  animal 
charcoal.  By  slowlv  evaporating  the  bi- 
tartrate  of  potass  thus  treated,  and  ob- 
tained from  urine,  beautiful  transparent 
and  colourless  ci^stals,  such  as  you  see 
here,  may  be  obtained. 

Soda  and  potass  ini  the  solid  state  may 
be  distinguiiiied  from  each  other  by  means 
of  the  blow-pipe.  To  determine  potass, 
Harkort  directs  us  to  fuse  pure  oxide  of 
nickel  into  a  glass  by  means  of  borax  ;  if 
we  add  to  this  the  'substance  containing 
the  potass,  the  glass  is  ooloured  bine. 
Fuchs  gives  the  following  directions: — 
Fuse  a  portion  of  the  salt  on  the  platinum 
wire;  if  the  flame  be  now  so  directed  that 
the  point  of  the  interior  flame  may  touch 
the  fused  bead,  the  exterior  flame  has  a 
distinctly  violet  colour,  as  you  will  observe 
in  the  present  case. 

Soda  before  the  blow-pipe  is  thus  dis- 
tinguished : — Oxide  of  nickel  fused  with 
borax  is  not  deprived  of  the  brown  colour 
by  the  addition  of  soda.  If  we  fuse  soda 
on  the  platinum  wire,  and  the  point  of  the 
inner  flame  be  directed  upon  the  bead,  the 
outer  flame  is  coloured  yellow,  or  of  a 
reddish  yellow, — as  you  see.  Caustic  po- 
tass and  soda,  dissolved  in  separate  por- 
tions  of  alcohol :  if  the  alcohol  be  set  on 
fire,  the  flames  are  coloured  characteristi- 
cally, as  you  see  in  the  present  examples. 
Lime  is  very  easily  demonstrated.  All 
we  have  to  do  is  to  drop  into  urine,  which 
may  be  previously  decolorized  by  diges- 
tion  with  purified  animal  charcoal,  oxa- 
late of  ammonia,  or  of  potass ;  oxalate  of 
lime  precipitates,  as  you  see.  The  decolo- 
rizing is  not  absolutely  necessary,  as  yon 
have  just  witnessed,  but  it  is  convenient. 
The  oxalate  is  next  to  be  ignited,  by 
which  means  the  oxalic  acid  is  de- 
stroyed, and  quick  lime,  or  its  carbonate, 
is  the  result,  and  remains,    tf  the  heat  be 
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still  fortlMr  VTged)  the  dubonie  acid  is 
driTen  offy  and  aaick  or  canstic  lime  re- 
mains. Tlie  qnick  lime  exhibits  the  fol* 
lowing  characters: — Aportiotty  if  treated 
with  a  little  water,  nndergoes  slalcing,  at- 
tended with  the  extrication  of  heat,  and  a 
hydrate  Jbrms.  By  the  addition  of  more 
water,  the  hydrate  dissolves,  and  the  solu- 
tion exhibits  atkaUne  reagendes.  Solu- 
tiem  of  the  alkaline  carbonates,  phos- 
phates, and  snlphates,  produce  in  the 
aolution  of  lime,  neutralized  bjr  either 
fteetic  or  hydrochloric  acid,  precipitates, 
consisting  respectirely  of  carbonate,  phos- 
phate, and  sulphate  of  lime.  All  which 
liKts  you  may  now  witness  by  the  applica. 
tion  of  these  tests  to  this  solution  of 
chloitde  of  calcium,  obtained  by  con? ert- 
ing  the  oxalate  of  lime,  precipitated  from 
urine,  into  chloride  of  calcium — efiected 
hj  aeting  on  the  oxalate,  after  ignition 
with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  yon  obserre 
the  eroct. 

Magneda.'— Thin  substance  forms  a  con- 
stitnent  of  the  urine,  and  fireqoently  con- 
tributes to  the  formation  of  urinary  cal- 
culi. It  may  be  precipitated  as  an 
oxalate  with  the  oxalate  of  lime.  Bv 
ignition,  howe?er,  it  and  the  lime  are  both 
converted  in  to  carbonates.  If  we  act  upon 
these  with  a  little  diluted  snlphurie  acid, 
the  carbonates  will  be  converted  into  sul- 
phates, with  escape  of  carbonic  acid  gas. 
The  sulphate  of  lime,  however,  being 
much  more  insoluble,  will  subside,  while 
the  sulphate  of  magnesia  will  remain  in 
aolution,  and  may  be  separated  by  filtra- 
tion. In  the  powder  before  you,  you  see  a 
mixture  of  the  carbonates  of  lime  and  of 
magnesia,  obtained  by  the  deeomposition 
of  the  oxalates.  If  I  act  upon  them  by 
diluted  sulphuric  acid,  effervescence — as 
yon  see— taxes  place,  and  a.  portion  of  the 

Sowder  disappears.  What  remains  nn- 
issolved  is  sulphate  of  lime ;  and  by  fil- 
tering we  obtain  the  sulphate  of  magnesia 
apart,  and  dissolved.  On  adding  to  the 
aolution  of  sulphate  of  magnesia  carbo- 
nate of  potass,  a  bulky  precipitate— as 
yon  see— subsides. 

Magnesia  is  recognised  before  the  blow- 
pipe, on  charcoal,  hy  igniting,  and  mois- 
tening  while  ignited  with  nitrate  of 
cobalt.  Thos^  if  I  take  a  paste  of  the 
carbonate  of  magnesia,  which  has  just 
been  precipitate^  spread  It  upon  this 
charcoal,  and  ignite  it,  on  moistening  the 
ignited  assay  with  this  solution  of  nitrate 
of  cobalt,  the  mass,  as  yon  see,  acquires  a 
pah  red  colour. 

Further,  lime,  if  reduced  to  the  caustic 
state,  by  sufficiently  burning  the  carbo- 
nate, slakes,  with  the  addition  of  water, 
and  evolves  great  heat  On  the  addition 
of  more  water,  the  hydrate  dissolves,  and 
the  eolation  exhibi^'-An  idkaline  re-agency. 


Mf^nesia,  on  th^eontMry,  does  not  slAke, 
nor  is  it  sensibly  soluble  in  water.  Thus 
the  character  of  these  two  bodies  ara  suf- 
ficiently distinct  and  characteristic. 

SUex,  according  to  Berselius,  exists  in 
very  small  proportion  in  the  urine.  How- 
erer,  it  is  not  always  very  easily  demon- 
strable. I  have  examined  urine  fre- 
quently, and  with  very  great  care,  with  a 
view  to  detect  this  principle,  and  have  oc- 
casionally succeeded ;  but  much  more  fre- 
quently failed.  Consequently  I  am  in- 
clined to  believe  that  it  is  an  accidental 
ingredient,  and  therefore  its  presence  is 
only  occasional.  There  are  several  me- 
thods by  which  silex  may  be  detected. 
The  urine  may  be  evaporated  to  dryness, 
and  the  dry  mass  acted  on  by  nitric  or 
nitro-muriatic  add.  The  residue  should 
then  be  washed,  wdl  dried,  and  ignited. 
The  mass,  after  ignition,  should  t>e  finely 
levigated,  and  ignited  with  about  three 
times  its  weight  of  pure  potass,  in  a  silver 
or  platinum  crucible.  On  dissolving  in 
distilled  water,  the  silex  may  be  precipi- 
tated as  a  gelatinous  mass,  by  the  addition 
of  hydrochloric  acid  in  suifident  quantity 
to  saturate  the  alkali. 

Silex,  or  sUieic  addy-as  it  is  frequently 
named,  before  ignition,  dissolves  on  being 
heated  in  a  solution  of  potass,  or  even  in 
solutions  of  the  carbonated  fixed  alkalies. 
Bat  after  ignition,  the  solubility  in  these 
menstrua  is  greatlv  impaired,  not  nnfre- 
qnently  wholly  aestroyed.  When  the 
quantity  is  very  small,  and  that  we  at- 
tempt to  predpitate  by  dilated  bydrochlo- 
ric  add,  it  should  be  recollected  that  a 
portion  of  the  silicic  acid  remains  in  so- 
lution  with  the  hydrochloric  acid.  This 
la  separated  by  evaporating  to  dryness, 
and  then  acting  on  the  dried  mass  bv 
distilled  water ;  the  silex  remains  behind. 
Silex  may  be  thus  occasionally  demon- 
strated in  the  urine. 

Silex  is  a  very  refractory  substance,  re- 
sisting, under  ordinary  drcumstances,  the 
action  of  almost  all  adds.  Hydmflnoric 
add  is  ^e  only  acid  which  readily  die- 
solves  it  Here  is  some  very  minutely  di- 
vided  silex,  obtained  by  Faraday's  process 
from  glass.  From  this  we  may  perhaps 
examine  its  most  remarkable  properties. 
It  may  be  wdl,  however,  to  premise  that 
it  may  be  obtained,  of  tolerable  parity, 
by  the  following  process:— Mix  one  part 
of  powdered  fiiaU  or  qnartz  with  three  of 
potass,  in  a  silver  or  platinum  crucible, 
and  apply  heat  till  the  whole  is  com- 
pletelv  melted.  The  mass  is  next  dis- 
solrea  in  distilled  water,  and  the  potass  is 
to  lie  satumted  by  hvdrochliMric  acid,  and 
the  whole  evaporated.  As  the  evaporation 
proceeds,  the  solution  becomes  gelatinous, 
and  ultimately,  on  complete  evaporation 
and  drying,  a  whitish  mass  remains  he- 
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hind.  This  is  well  washed  in  diitiUed 
water,  to  wash  oat  the  chloride  of  potas- 
si  am.  The  residue  is  then  dried,  and  this 
is  silex  in  tolerable  parity.  Yoa  see  in 
the  present  case  it  is  a  fine  white,  but 
gritty  powder.  It  has  neither  taste  nor 
smell.  It  resists  the  heat  of  the  blow- 
pipe, as  yoii  see.  It  is  insoluble  in  water, 
and  concentrated  nitric  acid  and  mnriatio 
acid  have  no  effect  on  it.  Tt  dissolres, 
howerer,  ?ery  readily,  as  yon  see,  in 
hydrt)fliioric  acid,  and'  it  is  owing  to  this 
solubility  that  glass  is  corroded  by  hydro- 
fluoric acid  gas,  as  already  mentioned. 

It  is,  however,  upon  its  properties  be- 
fore the  blow-pipe  with  reagents,  that  it  is 
most  readily  distinguished.  Silex,  then,' 
heated  on  charcoal  before  the  blow- pipe, 
with  microcosmic  salt,  does  not  dissolve  in 
it.  During  ignition,  the  silex  swims 
about  in  the  fluid  glass,  forming' a  some- 
what transparent  inflated  mass,  as  you 
will  observe  while  I  heat  them.  In  borax, 
on  the  contrary,  it  dissolves,  but  still  very 
slowly,  as  you  will  now  observe.  The 
most  distinctive  character,  however,  is  its 
action  with  soda.  If  I  heat  some  silex 
with  carbonate  of  soda  on  charcoal,  before 
the  blow-pipe,  you  will  observe  first  an 
effervescence,  owing  to  the  disengagement 
of  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  the  silicic  apd 
soda  fuse  into  a  bead  of  glass,  which  will 
retain  its  transparency  on  cooling,  which 
yoa  observe,  and  also  that  the  glass  is  per- 
fectly free  from  colonr.  Then,  to  sum  op, 
the  distinctive  characters  of  silicic  acid 
are,  insolubility  in  all  acids  afterlgnition, 
except  the  hydroflnoric;  its  insolubility 
before  the  blow-pipe  in  microcosmic  salt, 
and  its  ready  fusibility  with  soda  before 
the  same  instrument,  into  a  clear  colourless 
bead  of  glass ;  characters  which  remain 
after . the ^lass  has  cooled:  examples  of 
all  of  which  phenomena  you  have  just 
had  opportunities  of  witnessing. 

The  demonstrations  or  analyses  which 
yon  have  just  witnessed  may  appear  to  you 
very  complex,  and  may  in  some  measure 
tend  to  dishearten  you  from  pursuing 
such  investigations.  But  though  essential 
to  thorouglily  and  perfectly  ^demonstrate 
-  the  chemical  constitution  of  the  urine, 
vet  satisfactory  evidence  may  be  obtained 
by  far  less  elaborate  means— means,  the 
action  of  which  yon  will  now  readily  un- 
derstand, after  so  lengthened  an  examina- 
tion. Indeed,  most  of  the  leading  pheno- 
mena  may  be  exhibited  on  a  flat  slip  of 
glass,  as  practised  b^  Dr.  WoUaston. 
Thus,  if  upon  this  slip  of  glass  I  place 
two  or  three  diffierent  drops  of  nrine, 
to  one  I  apply  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
in  suAclent  time  crystallized  llthic 
acid  is  deposited ;  to  another,  if  potass  or 
ammonia  be  applied,  phosphate  of  lime, 
or  ammonto  phosphate  of  magnesia,  is 


deposited,  which  last  nit  attaches  itself 
where  the  glass  has  been  rubbed,  and  you 
see  assumes  a  crystalline  appearance. 
Thus  a  number  of  reagents  may  be  suc- 
cessfully applied  in  this. manner,  and  im- 
portant conclusions,  to  be  verified  by  sub. 
sequent  examinations,  may  be  deducMcd. 

Having  considered  the  general  proper- 
ties and  constitution  of  both  the  blood  and 
the  urine,  it  may  be  advantageous  to  pre- 
sent a  tabular  contrast  of  the  composition 
of  the  blood  and  of  the  nrine,  ana  of  this 
latter  both  in  the  healthy  and  diseased 
states  :~(5;0e  fmt  page,) 

On  contrasting  the  composition  of  theae 
two  fluids,  bloo4  and  urine,  we  cannot 
pass  over  the  y^ry  great  differencet  he-, 
tween  them-^ifferences,  top,  tiot  only  in. 
the  sensible  qualities,  but  throughout 
nearly  the  whole  chemical  CQnstitution. 
We  find  many  principles  in  the  blood 
which  never  exist  in  the  urine,  unless  in 
the  morbid  condition  of  this  fluid.  We 
also  find  that  some  elementary  principles 
which  exist  in  the  blood — ^phospnoms  and 
sulphur,  for  instance — are  converted  into 
acidulous  binary  compounds,  and  ulti-. 
mately  united  to  the  salifiable  bases,  form- 
ing either  acidulous  or  neutral  salts.  We 
also  observe  that  principles  the  generation 
of  which  seem  to  be  peculiar  to  the  func- 
tions of  the  kidney  alone,  are  formed  in 
the  urine;  such  are  lithic  acid,  urea;  and 
in  diseased  conditions  we  find  oxalic 
acid  and  sugar,  cystic  and  xanthic  oxides, 
&c.  It  is  true  that  lithic  acid  is.  In  cer- 
tain forms  of  disease,  deposited  in  the 
joints,  but .  such  occurrences  are  mostly 
associated  with  disease  of  the  urinary 
system. 

On  reviewing  these  facts.  Dr.  Prout  ob- 
serves that,  as  has  been  remarked  by  Ber- 
^elius,  acidification  appears  to. be  the  chief 
feature  in  the  operation  of  the  kidneys. 
**  Thus,"  he  says,  "  the  sulphur  and  phos- 
phorus of  the  blood  are  converted  by  the 
kidneys  into  sulphuric  and  phosphoric 
acids :  a  new  acid,  the  lithic,  is  generated 
altogether." 

.  With  respect  to  the  function  of  the 
kidney,  it  seems  to  be  of  much 
greater  importance  than  the  mere  acidifi- 
cation of  elementary  prinyiples.  When, 
we  attend  to  the  composition  of  two  of 
these  principles,  urea  and  lithic  add^  more 
especially  the  former,  and  its  relative 
quantity,  we  must'  admit .  something  of 
much  more  importance  to  the  animal  eco-. 
nomy  than  mere  acidification.  The  urine 
is  purely  an  excretory  separation,  and 
therefore  can  neither  be  suppressed  nor 
reabsorbed  without  the  sevctrest  injury  to 
the  system.     By  an   excretion*,  we  are 

*  Uiiller,  In  hla  Elemtnts  of  Physiology,  gireii 
the  following  dedniUons  of  esovf ton  and  seero- 
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Blood  contoiiM:- 

Urine  coBtaios  : 

Healthy. 

Diiiea«fd. 

Water. 

Albumen. 

FibriR. 

Red  particles. 

Urea  (or  in  excess.) 

Litbic  acid,  nitric  acid, 
erythric  acid,  pitrpunc 
acid,  oxalic  acid,  mela- 
nic  acid,  benzoic  acid, 
carbonic  acid,  cystic 
oxide,  xantbic  oxide, 
Prussian  blue  ?  bile,  su- 
gar. 

Sulphur,  phosphorus. 

Ammonia  and  its  carbo 
nate,  and  alkaline  earths 
in  excess. 

Crystallized. 

Colouring  matters. 

Chyle. 

Mucus  (morbid),  and  in 

excess. 
Pus. 
. 

Water. 

Aibumea. 

Fibrin. 

Red  particlcA. 

Lactic  acid,  wi^h  accom- 
paoj^ing  animal  matters. 

Sulphur,  phosphorus,  cblo- 
rine,  fluorine  ? 

Potass^  soda,  lime,  mag- 
nesia, iron  ? 

Silex? 

Colouring  matter. 
Chyle. 

Water.  . 

Urea. 

Litbic  acid  combined. 

Lactic  acid,  osmazoroe  so- 

m  luble  in  alcohol,  extrac- 
tive solnble  in  water. 

Sulphuric  and  phosphoric 
acidsy  cj^lorine,  fluorine? 

Potass,  soda,  ammonia, 
lime,  magnesia,  the  me- 
tallic bases  of  the  alka- 
lies, and  alkaline  earths. 

Silex? 

Colouring  matters. 

Mucus  of  bladder. 

generally  to  understand  something  sepa- 
rated or  eliminated  from  the  blood,  and 
thrown  off*  from  the  system,  as  either  use- 
less or  injurious.  Urine  agrees  perfectly 
with  these  characters,  for,  as  already  ob- 
serred,  it  can  neither  be  reabsorbed  or 
•oppressed  without  the  most  serious  con- 
aeqnences. 

Urea,  like  all  organic  products,  consists 
of  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  carbon,  and  re- 

'tOM.  The  matter  separated  from  the  blood  by 
the  action  of  a  aecretlng  organ  arei^l.  Sutn 
stances  whtch  existed  prevlouiily  In  the  blood, 
and  are  merely  eliminated  from  It)  snch  are  the 
urea,  which  Is  excreted  by  the  kidneys  }  and  the 
lactic  acid  and  its  salts,  which  are  components 
both  of  the  urine  and  of  the  cutaneous  per»pira- 
tkHi.  These  are  called  egeretUms  i  and  the  pro- 
ccM  of  their  separation  Arom  the  blood,  orcre/jon. 
The  excretions  which  are  met  with  most  gene- 
rally in  the  animal  kingdom,  namely,  by  the 
orine,  and  the  fluid  perspired  by  the  skin,  are  In 
the  buian  subject  acid  i  but  all  excretions  are 
not  acid,  as  Berselius  formerly  supposed,  for  the 
urine  of  some  herblYlous  animals  Is  alkaline,  as 
are  also  some  of  the  excretions  peculiar  to  se- 
-voral  animals }  for  Instance,  the  acrid  matter  ex- 
creted from  the  skin  of  the  toad.  2.  Substances, 
which  cannot  be  simply  separated  from  the  blood 
•lace  they  do  notpre-exi«t  In  it,  which,  on  the 
motrary,  are  newly  produced  from  the  proximate 
epmponenta  of  the  blood  by  a  chemical  process  t 
such  are  the  irfle,  the  semen,  the  milk,  mucus, 
4c.    These  are  called  feoreMow .*'— JBa/y«  Trunt- 


sembles  the  animal  class,  in  containing, 
in  addition,  nitrogen,  or  azote. 

Urea  has  been  analyzed  by  Dr.  Prout, 
and  the  results,  as  recorded'  by  diflerent 
authorities,  gires  in  one  hundred  parts  of 
urea  as  follows: — 

100  urea  yield^  Nitrogen  •  •46-65«  •  •  •  46-66 
Carbon...  19*97... -.19  99 
Hydrogen  6  65-..'  6  66 
Oxvgen  .-26 65.. ••26 66 
On  examining  the  aboye  we  must  be 
struck  with  tl\e  very  large  proportion  of 
nitrogen  which  enters  into  the  constitu- 
tion of  urea,  forming  very  nearly  one-half 
of  the  entire  compound.  It  also  contains 
a  very  considerable  proportion  of  carbon; 
this  principle  with  the  nitrogen  forming 
neariy  two- thirds  of  the  entire  composi- 
tion. We  know  that  nitrogen  and  carbon 
are  principles  incapable  of  supporting, 
animal  life,  and,  in  fact,  exert  a  deleterious 
influence  upon  the  blood  ;  we  are,  there- 
fore, entitled  to  assume  that  a  principal 
operation  of  the  kidneys  is  to  ria  the  sys- 
tem of  these  two  noxious  principles ;  and 
consequently  their  function  is  analogous 
to  both  that  of  the  lungs  and  the  liver; 
'the  former  of  which  purges  the  system  of 
carbon,  and  the  latter  of  uitmgen.  Acidi. 
fication,  therefore,  we  must  look  upon  as 
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an  operation  of  secondary  or  minor  im- 
portance, while  tlie  purification  of  the 
system  constitates  the  principal  function 
of  these  organs. 


LEOTUBE  S 

on 

TUMORS  OF  THE   BONES, 

Dtlivtnd  at  St.  Georgt^t  HotpUal^ 

Br  Mr.  Casar  Hawkins. 


l.-^EncyUed  Tumon  of  Bones, 

1.  Hydatid  Encysted  Tvmon, 

2.  Serous  Enry^ed  Twnars, 

IL^Esostoses. 

1.  Osseous  er  Lominaied  EntteeiMm 

2.  Cartilaginous  Exostosis, 

3.  Ivory  Etostcsit, 

Wb  haye  not  time,  in  our  present  course 
of  a  hundred  Lectures  on  Surgery,  to  dis- 
cuss cTery  suhject  in  equal  detail.  On 
some  parts  this  minuteness  is  less  neces- 
sary, because  there  is  some  well-written 
work  to  which  we  can  refer  you  for  future 
study.  On  other  subjects  a  g^reat  deal  has 
been  written,  but  not  well  written,  and 
more  pains  are  necessary  on  our  part  to 
guide  you  through  the  confusion  you  will 
meet  with  in  your  reading.  Of  some  other 
subjects,  again,  rery  little  is  known,  and 
more  detail  is  required  to  explain  to  you 
what  we  have  ourselves  worked  out  to  clear 
our  own  way  in  practice. 

Both  the  two  latter  qualities  cbarac* 
terise  the  subject  of  the  tumors  of  the 
bones,  the  account  of  which  in  surgical 
works  is,  on  the  whole,  very  unsatisfac- 
tory. I  purpose,  therefore,  in  the  present 
seojion,  to  enter  into  a  more  detailed  ac- 
count than  usual.  As  with  other  tumors, 
a  good  deal  of  confusion  has  arisen  from 
the  same  names  being  employed  in  dif- 
ferent significations.  For  example,  there 
is  an  excellent  paper  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper, 
which  he  has  published  with  some  other 
essays  by  Mr.  Travers  and  himself,  which, 
like  every  thing  else  from  his  pen,  con- 
tains a  good  deal  of  practical  information. 
In  this  essay  he  divides  all  tumors  of 
bones,  in  accordance  with  their  origin 
from  the  outer  covering  or  the  cancellous 
structure,  into  periosteal  and  meduUary  tu- 
mors. But  what  will  you  usually  under- 
stand by  a  medullary  tumor  of  a  bone  ? 
Donbtless  one  form  of  fungous  disease,  of 
a  malignant  nature— the  medullary  or  en- 
cephaloid,  from  its  resembling  brain ;  vet 
Sir  Astley  was  well  aware  of  there  being 
different  tumors,  all  arising  from  the  me- 


dullary membrane,  tome  of  which  only 
are  fungous  and  malignant. 

So,  again,  with  regard  to  the  essential 
nature  of  tumors  of  bone,  Sir  A.  Cooper 
only  adopts  two  divisions,  which  he  ealls 
the  cartilaginous  and  ftut^ous,  which  are 
nearly  equivalent  In  their  course  to  the 
terms  innocent  and  malignant;  but  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  malignant  tumors  of 
bones  are  sometimes  quite  hard,  and 
fibrous  and  cartilaginous  in  their  origin; 
while  other  tumors  may  shoot  out  a  most 
luxuriant  bleeding  fungus,  and  jet  have 
nothing  malignant  in  their  nature,  so  that 
they  do  not  affect  the  absorbent  glands^ 
nor  the  constitution,  so  as  to  occasion  a 
return  of  the  disease  in  any  other  part 
after  the  removal  of  the  original  tumor. 

You  will  recollect  that  all  the  results  of 
mere  inflammation,  or  simple  solidifica- 
tion, are  *to  be  excluded  from  the  defini- 
tion of  tumor.  Here  are  examjiles  of 
periosteal  and  osseous  nodes,  forming  oon- 
siderable  elevations,  which  are  often  called 
exostoses.  Here  is  a  large  bone  with  no- 
merous  Irregularities  on  its  surface ;  and 
in  this  preparation  you  may  see  the  inte- 
rior quite  solid  where  there  ought  to  be 
cancelli,  presenting  an  example  of  what  is 
called  enostosh.  But  all  these  alterations 
of  structure  are  the  effects  of  inflamnui- 
tion,  which  are  subject,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, to  medical  and  local  treatment,  and 
may  altogether  disappear.  In  a  case  of 
necrosis  of  the  lower  jaw,  for  instance, 
you  may  see  a  larse  swelling,  an  inch 
thick,  round  the  original  bone;  but  wmom 
the  dead  bone,  and  this  swelling,  as  laige 
as  the  fist,  may  be  absorbed,  so  as  to  re- 
store the  natural  form  of  the  part,  as  sooo 
as  its  local  cause  is  taken  awaj.  A  tit- 
mor,  on  the  oontrary,  is  the  result  of  a  new 
action,  which  is  scarcely  ever  maeh  obe- 
dient to  remedies ;  it  may  sometimes  be 
absorbed,  from  some  eaaae  as  mneh  od- 
^nown  as  its  origin,  bnt  seldom  In  conse- 
quence of  our  remedies. 

The  tumors  of  bones  originate  (like  in- 
flammation), sometimes  from  the  periee- 
teum,  at  other  times  fh>m  the  reraeb  of 
the  medullary  membrane  in  the  cancelli, 
so  that  they  may  be  situated  entirely  oa 
the  ontside,  or  on  the  inside  of  the  bone; 
bnt  just  as  in  this  enlarged  and  inflamed 
bone  all  the  texture  is  affected,  so  that 
you  cannot  tell  where  the  inflamasatioB 
commenced,  so  is  it  also  with  tnmors; 
they  may  begin  exclusively  in  one  part, 
but  generally  spread  from  one  part  to 
another,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  aeseribe 
the  tumor  as  being  periosteal  or  raedollary, 
to  use  Sir  Astley  Cooper's  terms. 

The  tumors  of  bones  are  analogous  in 
many  respects  to  those  of  the  soft  parts ; 
I  divide  tnem,  you  may  some  of  you  recol- 
lect, into  three  divisions :— 1st,  iac  encysted 
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tumortf  in  which  a  cyst  of  fluid  forms  the 
chief  chamcteristic  J  ^iy^  the  ouetms,  of 
which  boDe  forms  a  main  feature;  and 
3dly,  the  iarcmnaUfui,  in  which  the  propor- 
tion of  solid  substance  is  so  considerable 
«s  to  gi?e  a  character  to  the  tumor.  So 
also  is  it  in  the  bones :  you  have  Ist,  en- 
^ysUd  tuman  of  bone ;  2dly,  exMloiet,  of 
which  bone  U  the  chief  iDg^redient,  or  the 
cartilage,  which  is  the  nidus  in  which 
roost  bones  are  formed ;  and  3dlv,  oUeotar. 
camaUnu  iwman  of  bonet,  in  which  there  is 
jDore  or  less  osseous  material,  but  mixed 
with  a  laige  proportion  of  other  solid 
structure. 

I. — First,  then,  of  encysted  tumors,  of 
which  (independent  of  local  causes)  we 
.only  meet  with  two  genera  like  those  of 
the  soft  parts*- viz.  1.  Hydatid  encysted 
tumors;  2.  Serous  encysted  tumors. 

I. — 1.  The  Hydatid  tumors  contain  en> 
tozoa,  of  the  same  kind  as  those  which  are 
met  with  in  the  liver  and  other  soft  parte ; 
and  they  are  dereloped  chiefly  ia  the  can- 
cellated structure,  as  they  are  also  in  the 
cellular  membrane  of  the  soft  parts..  It  is 
possible,  however,  that  they  may  form  in 
m  cyst  under  the-  periosteum ;  for  in  open- 
ing an  imperfectly-formed  abscess  connect- 
ed with  this  diseased  elbow,  which  I  after- 
wards amputated,  I  let  out  five  or  six 
rounded  bodies,  in  every  respect  like  small 
hydatids  in  appearance,  in  contact  with 
the  ulna,  but  without  any  connexion  with 
the  joint,  nor  apparently  with  any  bursa. 

It  would  appear  that  the  hydatids  fonn 
a  bed  for  themselves  in  the  cancelli,  and 
4bat  one  or  more  membranous  cysts  are 
ceneriilly  developed  around  them,  the 
Lydatids  themselves  being  contained  with- 
in, but  not  attached  to  the  cyst,  to  the 
nomberof  a  hundred  or  more  in  this  pre- 
paration :  in  which  there  were  some  also 
without  any  regular  cyst  around  them.  As 
the  cyst  ana  its  secreted  fluidt  with  the  hy- 
datimi  floating  in  it,  increases  in  size,  the 
outer  shell  of  bone  is  expanded,  presenting 
a  smooth  and  not  very  irregular  surface  of 
thin  bone,  or  bone  mixed  with  membrane, 
which  yields  in  some  parts,  so  as  to  give 
a  sensation  of  crackling,  like  parchment. 

Soch  was  the  appearance  in  the  young 
woman  from  whom  these  casts  were  taken, 
and  who  was  in  this  hospital  sonie  years 
'  ago,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Keate.  The 
tumor  was  about  four  inches  and  a  half 
by  four  in  diameter,  and  had  been  forming 
for  six  years,  but  bad  latterly  occasioned 
^mptoms  of  internal  pressure  and  irrita- 
tion, intense  headache,  vertigo,  and  so  on. 
Mr.  Keate  detected  the  fluid  cyst,  and  laid 
it  partially  open  by  operation,  and  subso- 

gnently  endeavoured  to  destroy  the  cysts 
y  kali  purom,  which  occasioned  some 
tedious  exfoUatian,  after  which  it  was 


allowed  to  heal.  Two  years  afterwards 
the  cyst,  which  had  continued  to  discharge 
a  thin  limpid  fluid  occasionally,  was  ob- 
served to  be  spreading  under  the  outer 
table  of  the  bone,  and  was  therefore  again 
laid  open  more  extensively  ;  and  now,  for 
the  first  time,  hydatids  came  away  from 
several  cysts,  about  twenty-eight  altoge- 
ther thus  escaping.  All  the  bone  was  re- 
jnoved  which  covered  the  cysts,  and  in 
time  the  parts  healed,  leaving  the  cavity 
you  may  see  in  this  other  cast ;  and  the 
patient  continued  free  from  the  complaint, 
and  in  good  health,  twenty  years  after  the 
operation. 

Now  this  appears  to  teach  us  practically 
that  we  may  sometimes  expose  the  cavity, 
and  if  there  is  more  than  one  cell,  that 
the  whole  must  be  freely  opened,  and  that 
till  every  part  is  destroyed  (the  containing 
cyst,  as  well  as  the  hydatids),  there  may 
be  a  fresh  generation  of  these  bodies,  it 
informs  us  also  that  the  opei|ition  may  be 
sometimes  successfully  performed  even  in 
the  cranium,  and  that  hydatid  encysted 
tumors  are  not  in  themselves  dangerous. 

But  we  must  not  always  expect  the  ope- 
ration to  be  thus  successful.  Sir  AstJey 
Cooper,  according  to  his  essay,  has  only 
met  with  one  case  of  hydatid  tumor  of 
bone  under  his  own  observation.  This 
was  a  tumor  of  the  tibia,  soft,  and  di. 
minished  by  pressure,  some  of  the  fluid 
being  probably  absorbed  in  which  the  hy- 
datids  were  floating.  The  tumor  was 
opened  by  Mr.  Lucas^  and  numerous  hy. 
datids  evacuated ;  but  such  violent  consti- 
tutional disturbance  ensued  that  the  limb 
required  to  be  amputated.  When  large, 
therefore,  and  the  bone  much  excavated  by 
the  growth  of  the  tumor,  immediate  am- 
putation or  entire  removal  of  the  afi*ected 
hone  is  probably  to  be  preferred  to  an 
opening  of  the  cyst. 

Sometimes,  however,  tlie  hydatids  must 
be  altogether  inaccessible ;  as  in  the  case 
from  which  this  preparation  was  taken. 
You  may  perceive  a  cyst  chiefly  in  tlie 
spinous  process  of  one  of  the  dorsal  ver- 
tebrae, which  is  almost  entirely  destroyed, 
and  the  sac  has  thus  laid  two  of  the  fom- 
mina  for  the  nerves  into  one,  in  which  a 
cyst  was  contained,  having  above  a  hun- 
dred hydatids  within -it,  while  there  were 
also  a  few  others  in  the  cancelli  elsewhere. 
The  bone  around  the  cyst  is  perfectly 
healthy,  but  the  tumor  projected  inwards 
upon  the  spinal  marrow.  The  patient,  in 
consequence  of  this  tumor,  had  some  of 
the  symptoms  of  diseased  spine  for  several 
years,  with  a  projection  of  the  spinous 
process,  somewhat  like  that  of  caries. 

Thus,  then,  the  hydatid  encysted  tumor 
is  an  innocent  tumor,  sometimes  curable 
by  operation,  but  it  is  very  rarely  met  with 
in  practice. 
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L— 3.  The  second  genus  of  eiic]r8ted 
tumors  of  bones,  are  the  serous  or  cellular 
tumors,  as  they  are  sometimes  called. 
Like  the  serous*  encysted  tumors  of  soft 
parts,  they  occur  in  the  cellular— t.  e.  the 
cancellated  structure;  the  shell  being  ex- 
panded by  the  growth  of  one  or  more 
cysts,  the  osseous  structure  sometimes  pro- 
jecting inwards,  so  as  nearly  to  divide  the 
oyst  into  separate  partitions,,  while  the  rest 
of  the  bone  retains  its  natural  appear^ 
ance.  The  disease  is,  in  fact,  a  mere  ex- 
pansion of  the  sides  of  the  bone,  as  you 
may.  here  see,  into  an  osseous  cyst,  or  .the 
shell  of  the  cyst  is  partly  bony  and  partly 
membranous.  The  contents  are  either  a 
simple  watery  or  slightly  macilaginoas 
liquid,  transparent  or  coloured,  and  some- 
times opaque,  like  currant  jelly;  or  a 
semifluid  substance,  like  adipocire,  steato- 
natoas;  or  sometimes  a  more  solid, 
brittle,  soft,  yellow  substance,  which  has 
no  adhesion  to  the  cvst,  and  is  evidently  a 
secretion,  though  it  looks  at  first,  on  being 
opened,  like  a  solid  tumor  jof  malignant 
character.  Dupuytren  calls  the  tumor 
Jtbro-cellulaTf  which  appears  to  me  a  bad 
name ;  since  the  fibrous  structure,  which 
he  compares  to  the  tumors  of  the  uterus,  is 
rarely  met  with  in  cysts  of  the  bone. 
Dupuytren,  as  usual,  claims  the  credit  of 
thei  r  discovery.  '<  U  y  a  deja  longtemps,qtte 
j'ni  demontre  pour  la  premiere  fuis,  &c.'' 
In  reality,  however,  they  have  been  better 
described  previously  by  Delpech  and  other 
writers.  These  encysted  tumors  of  bones 
are  doubtless  one  of  the  forms  of  disease 
which  you  will  find  described  under  the 
old  name  of  spina  ventosa,  which  includes 
alfso,  however,  abscesses  and  cavities  in  the 
cancelli,  formed  from  want  of  use  of  a 
limb* 

The  situations  in  which  these  cysts  ara 
met  with  are  sometimes  the  ends  of  long 
hones,  but  most  frequently  the  upper  and 
hmer  jaw-bones.  Dupuytren  has  met 
with  the  disease  in  the  vertebras.  I  think 
I  hare  seen  it  in  the  scapula  also,  but  not 
opened  to  verify  the  fact. 

The  serous  encysted  tumors  of  soft  parts 
are  often  called  hydatids,  which  they  re* 
semble  in  some  respects,  but  in  the  bones 
there  is  seldom  a  lining  membranous  cyst 
capable  of  separation  from  the  bone,  so  as 
to  produce  the  same  resemblance  in  that 
texture  to  what  you  find  elsewhere.  There 
is,  however.  In  the  Museum  of  the  College 
of  Surgeons,  the  humerus  of  an  ox, 
*'  whose  medullary  cavity  is  filled  with  a 
glossy  semltransparent  cyst, resemblingan 
hydatid,  which  contained  fluid."  The 
cyst  is  about  twelve  inches  long,  and 
nearly  three  broad  at  one  part,  where  it 
projects  through  a  hole  made  by  absorp- 
tion iu  the  bone,  and  U  has  two  prolonga- 
tions into  the  condyles,  each  osarly  three 


inches  long.  It  is  almost  looaa  at  pnaent, 
and  certainly  looks  very  like  aa  hydatid^ 
though  the  wijrds<(I  believe  of  Mr.  Han  ter) 
which  I  have  just  quoted,  wonldsbew.it  ta 
have  been  probably  a  serous  cyst* 

These  tumors  sometimes  arise  from 
blows ;  but  as  thev  so  frequently  occur  ia 
the  jaws,  tliey  would  seem  in  that  sttoatioa 
to  arise  from  some  peculiar  afl*ection  of  the 
teeth  in  the  cellular  structure  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  alveolus ;  and  their  origin  is 
shewn  in  an  early  stage,  by  the  cyst  being 
sometimes  drawn  out  entire  with  the  tootl^ 
which,  is  perfectly . sonnd,^ though  paiafuly 
or  has  a  little  portion  of  si>lid  bone  at  the 
root  of  the  fang.  If  it  is  at  the  side,  the 
alveolus  is  absorbed,  and  there  is  a  little 
hole  which  opens  and  discharges;  or  it 
suppurates  and  becomes  fistulous,  and  in- 
capable of  healing  till  the  cyst  is  destrojed. 
More  frequently  the  cyst  is  between  the  la- 
minsB  of  the  alveolus,  and  forms  a  tumor 
in  the  jaw  below  the  teeth,  the  sides  <^ 
the  jaw  being  expanded  on  one  or  both 
sides.  When  the  tumor  has  grown  to  the 
siase  of  this  preparation  of  the  lower  jaw, 
its  origin  cannot  of  course  be  detemuoedii 
though  it  doubtless  arose  from  the  aame 
cause.  In  one  iqstance,  Delpech  punc- 
tured a  cyst  containing  as  much  as  three 
ounces  of  liquid  in  the  upper  jaw,  and  yel 
the  cyst  was  still  quite  separate  from  the 
cavity  of  the  antrum,  the  floor  of  which 
was.  pushed  up  by  the  growth  of  the  tumor 
below,  which  w^  connected  with  the  ca- 
nine  tooth.  You  will  find,  by  and  by,. that 
the  antrum  also  often  becomes  distended 
with  fluid,  in  consequence  of  the  irritatioa 
of  a  tooth  which  has  not  perforated  the  gum. 

The  symptoms  produced  by  a  serous 
cyst  in  a  bone  are  some  inconvenience^ 
and  sometimes  a  little  pain  ;  but  it  is  oo 
the  whole  an  indolent  tumor,  whether  in 
the  chin  or  side  of  the  jaw,  or  cheek,  or 
tibia,  which  is  smooth,  and  generally  elas- 
tic, oven  when  of  small  size,  though  some- 
times it  feels  as  though  it  were  quite  solid 
bone.  When  of  a  large  size,  the  cyst  may 
beooni^e  quite  membranous  in  parts,  or 
more  usually  it  is  partly  bony  and  partly 
cartilaginous,  so  as  to  crackle  under  pres- 
sure like  parchment  When  in  the  upper 
jaw,  it  cannot  always  be  distingoisbed 
from  enlargement  of  the  antrum,  and  ia 
either  jaw  it  occasions  considerable  de- 
formity ;  and. from  the  appearance  of  what 
is  before  you,  containing  many  ounces  of 
fluid,  you  ^may  easily  understand  thatU 
will  interfere  materially  with  speech  and 
mastication,  respifation  and .  deglntitipQ. 
It  does  not  affect  the  teeth,  however,  and 
the  skin  retains  its  natural  appearance, 
and  it  has  scarcely  any  dis|>osition  to  in- 
flammation. .  The  mixture,  of  bone  with 
elastic  substance  gives  the  tumor  some  re- 
semblanoe  to.  fungus  haimatodes;  but  the 
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erttckKnlr  of  the  cyst  h  generally  a  ic^od 
•di^tindioD,  fit  the  circumference  of  a  fun- 
:gfoti8  tumor  seldom  -  posfltodes  oDongh  eartt- 
laginoasand  bony  material  topruducetbiB 
•onad,  however  elastic- it  may  be.  In  all 
donbtfbi  eases,  however,  yoo  will  do  well 
1o  puncture  tl»B  tumor,  to  ascertain  if  there 
-1>e  a  fluid  within  it  Serous  e'hcysted  tn- 
fBors  may  oecur  at  any  age.  I  am  now 
attending  a  bhild  of  five  or  six  years  of 
ttge;  with  a  small  one;  and  they  are  most 
common  in  young  persons  about  the  jaws, 
fts  you  toigbt  antieipcUe  Arom  what  I  hav« 
nentiotadd  of  their  pathology;  The  ope. 
vation  was  performed  on  the  patient  from 
.whom  this  jaw  was  taken  at  fotty.five 
years  of  age. 

The  treatmentof  eevras  encysted  turaoirs 
of  Ibe  bones  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  sAme 
tumor  In  soft  partr,  bilt  mast  varv  aocord- 
ing  to  the  8iz6  and  situation  of  tiie  tumor. 
I  can  only  speak  myself,  hdwever,  of  those 
of  the  Jaws,  but  T  conceive  the  same  prin- 
ciples should  guide  us  in  those  situated 
elsewhere. 

.  I.  They  may  in  the  Unit  place  be  cared 
.by  the  extraetion  of  the  tooth  or  teeth  sl. 
tahud  above  them.  I  have  seen  withi« 
these  few  months  a  young  lady,  with  Siir 
Benjamin  B^odie,  who  was  just  beginning 
lo^  change  her  teeth,  and  had  a  tnmor 
about  the  siee  of  a  walnut  below  the  tWo 
right  incisors.  We  agreed  to  try  the 
cmmce  of  the  removal  of  the  teMh,  which 
were  still  Arm,  and-  Mr.  Nasmyth  ei> 
tracted  thi«e  of  them,  one  of  which  pro- 
bably communicated  with  the  cyst,  as 
there  was  a  discharge  of  watery  fluid  for 
about  three  days;  the  slight  paita  and 
thiickening  of  the  membrane  orer  the 
tumor,  which  generally  accompanies  its 
rapid  growth,  subsided  in  a  few  days 
inor#,  so  as  to  diminish  the  prominence  of 
the  cyst  when  looked  at  through  the  lip, 
and  in  four  or  fire  months  the  bony  pari- 
etes  returned  very  nearly  to  their  natural 
shape.  The  same  thing  may  sometimes  be 
done  in  an  adult,  but  it  would  be  wrong, 
if  the  teeth  are  sound, '  to  extract  them 
a'nn^essarily,  as  the  tumor  may  be  cured 
without  their  loss. 

9.  The  cyst  may  be  opened,  which  isge* 
neftUy  easily  done  with  a  strong  curved 
knilbysucli  as  I  here  shew  you,  as  the  shell 
is  thin  or  semieartilaginohs  :*  and  the 
whole  of  the  eoveriog  should  be  removed, 
ff  the?  tamer  *  hi  a  niiall  one,  or  a  large 
tfpeaing  made  fn  the  centre,  where  the 
eyst  is  trery  extensive ;  and  this  opening 
fsay '  be  made  from  the  month,  so  as  to 
a  veld  all  iear,  the  miembtane  being  first 
eeptrated  fronh  tiie  surfaoe  of  the  cyst, 
into  this  opening  a  little  lint  may  be  in- 
serted, to  prevent  the  food  lodgiiig  in  the 
<avity;  whith-  shouhl  be  changed  fh>m 
time  to  time.  The  secretion  or  the  cyst 
soon    becomes   purulent,    and   may    be 


washed  out  br  injecting  some  warm 
water;  and  if  tne  lining  is  thick,  and  in. 
disposed  to  change  its  action,  the  stimulus 
of  a  little  sulphate  of  sine  or  caustic  will 
hasten  its  obliteration,  which  is  effected 
piardy  by  granulation  and  filling  up  of  the 
cavHy,  but  chiefly  by  the  blow  inodelKhg 
process  of  interstitial  absorption.  In  this 
mannertbe  walls  of  a  very  large  tumor 
al%. removed  in  the  course -of  half  a  yealt 
or  more,  so  that  yoo  would  scarcely  re'- 
cognise  the  features  of  your  patient; 

3.  If  the  lining  membrane  be  tery 
tough  and  fibfrous,  such  as  Dnpnytren 
seems  to  have  found  more  often  than  other 
sniigeons,  it  must  be  destroyed  completely 
by  stronger  applications,  sueh  as  kali  pu- 
mm,  nitric  acid,  or  the  actual  cautery, 
and  tlie  separation  of  the  cyst  in  this  man^* 
ner  will  necessarily  be  often  -followed  by 
exfolktton  of  part  of  the  bone.  I  do  not 
think,  however,  tiiat  this  method  is  often 
required. 

4  Where  the  contents  of  the  cyst  are  of 
a  half-solid  consistence,  it  must  be  care- 
Mly  scooped  out,  and'  the  surfaoe  d^ 
etroyed  in  the  way  just  described,  the 
sound  bon6  around  it  being  exposed ;  and 
I  should  recommend  its  being  very  card- 
ftilly  examined  both  at  the  time  of  this 
operatton  and  subsequently  to  it,  Idst  an 
enor  should  have  been  committed,  by  one 
of  the  eyfets  of  a  fungous  tumor  beii%  mis- 
taken  for  a  (leroua  cyst. 

6,  But  lastly,  if  there  is  any  ddnbt  in 
your  minds  as  to  the  nature  of  the  dtseas^, 
or  if  the  bdne  is  materiaHy  altered  by  the 
growth  of  a  tery  large  tumor,  its  removal 
or  amputation  becomes  sometimes  neces- 
sary. In  this  very  large  cyst  of  the  lower 
jaw  the  operation  was  thus  performed  by 
Sir  Benjamin  Brodle  a  few  years  ago  in 
this  hosdital,on  a  woman  45  years  of  age, 
whose  disfigured  appearance  previous  to 
the  operation  is  seen  in  the  cast.  This 
very  large  tumor  had  commenced  18  ydarfe 
before,  as  a  small  hard  lutnp,  which  6lx 
months  previous  to  the  op<{ration  had  only 
attained  the  magnitude  of  a  hi^n's  egg^  but  - 
then  increased  with  great  rapidity,  and 
was  as  large  as  the  fist,  and  reached  f^om 
the  incisor  teeth  to  the  condyle,  and  ma- 
terially interfered  with  the  various  fund- 
tions  of  the  mouth.  AI>out  four  ounces  of 
transparent  fluid  were  Evacuated  ia  tha 
openition,'  #ht6h  consisted,  as  yoii  may 
perceive,  of  the'dtvisioB  of  the  bone  near 
the  centre  of  the  ihin,  and  its  disarticula- 
tton  from  the  glenoid  cavity ;  it  UraB  at- 
tend^ with  reiy  ffreat  hsBmorrhage  froni 
the  internal  maxillary  artery,  and  the  ex- 
temal  carotid  was  tied  while  ihe  was  quite 
fkint  from  loss  of  blobd.  Thtf  pitient 
went 'on  Very  well  for  a  ibw  days,  when 
she  was  nnftlrtuiiately  Attacked  with  fatal 
erysipelas.  •        ' 

The  excision  of  a  part  or  even  of  the 
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whule  of  tlie  upper  or  lower  jaw  bones,  is 
an  operation  wbieb  has  been  Veir  often 
performed  of  late-jears;  nor  is  it  diffionU 
or  dangerous  in  its  execution  in  general, 
in  properly  selected  oases.  For  this  par- 
ticular disease,  however,  the  whole  tbidc- 
ness  of  either  maxilla  is  verv  seldom  re- 
quired to  be  removed,  as  tne  bone  itself 
being  healthy  in  its  structure,  the  cuts  in 
the  bone  may  commonly  be  so  made,  by 
^rpendicular  incisions  met  by  a  trana- 
.  verse  one,  or  by  some  other  modification, 
as  to  save  the  base  of  the  lower  jaw,  or 
the  more  intricately  connected  parts  of 
the  upper,  and  so  to  pieserve  much  of  the 
natunl  form  of  the  part,  after  the  recovery 
of  the  patient.  It  is  performed  by  various 
forms  of  small  saws,  and  cutting  forceps, 
of  which  you  may  here  see  several,  adapted 
to  different  shapes  and  situations  of  the 
tumors,,  and  it  is  unnecessary  to  detain 
yon  in  speaking  of  the  operation  itself, 
which  will  be  in  part  shewn  you  by 
and  by. 

.  Let  me  caution  you,  however,  not  to 
undertake  these  operations  on  the  8uppoei>- 
tioo  of  their  being  solid  bony  tumors,  tiU 
you  have  veiy  carefully  ascertained  thaC 
the  case  in  question  is  not  one  of  these  so- 
rous  encysted  tumors:  always  puncture 
them  before  the  operation,  lest  the  parietes 
being  osseous,  and  therefore  not  erepir 
tating  on  pressure,  should  have  made  you 
erroneously  imagine  yon  had  a  solid  tumor 
to  remove.  M.  Chensoul,  of  Lyons,  in  a 
very  good  essay  upon  tumors  of  these  two 
bones,  describes  with  great  candour  one 
case,  in  which  he  had  actually  made  his 
external  incisions  of  the  cheek,  for  a  sup. 
posed  solid  tumor  of  the  superior  masiilla, 
when  be  fortunately  opened  the  cavity  of 
the  antrum  in  doing  so,  and  the  fluid  con- 
tents escapinff,  he  recognized  the  glairy 
<seoretion  of  this  cavity,  with  the  canine 
tooth  adherent  to  tlie  bottom,  and  thus 
saved  his  patient  from  the  remainder  of  a 
very  severe  operation.  The  same  mistako 
mav  easily  be  made  with  serous  cysts,  as 
with  this,  which  may  be  called  the  mueoua 
■MHcyttei  %vmor  of  the  antrum.  In  a 
doubtful  case,  therefore,  it  will  always  be 
ja  wise  precaution  to  remove  a  portion  of 
the  outer  shell  of  bone  first,  so  as  to  en- 
Jaive  it,  if  the  contents  prove  to  be  fluid, 
>aod  so  eflect  a  cure ;  or  to  go  on  with  the 
excision,  if  the  intwior  of  the  tuoMr 
•proves  to  be  of  a  solid  aatare. . 
.  I  have  mentioned  thai  I  can  say  nothing 
from  my  o^n  observation  of  serous  tu- 
mors in  other  bones,  but  Ipwsumethey 
are  to  be  sabjected  to  the  same  treatment; 
that  is  to  say,  to  a  free  opening  if  of  omk 
derate  size,  and  to  ampotation  if  they 
occupy  much  of  the  iutenor  of  the  bone, 
II. — ^Tbe  second  order  of  tumors  of  the 
bones  an  the  «Ko#taMi>  ooiuisting  entiiely 


of  osseous  stffuctun,  or  with  a  eeitain 
mixture  of  that  cartilaginous  texture  out 
of  which  natural  bone  is  chiefly  formed ; 
and  the  exostoses  differ  from  each  other 
according  to  their  degree  of  consistenoe^ 
so  as  to  be  divisible  into  three  genera,  the 
osseous,  cartiUiginous,  and  ivory  exostoses 

IL— 1.  The  osMMM  otlanwwUA  ^MitMU^ 
is  a  growth  from  a  bone,  having  the  outer 
lameilaa  and  the  cancellated  structure  of 
that  bone  expanded  as  it  were;— 4he  ex^ 
ostosis  being  very  nearly  of  the  same  tesr 
ture  as  the  rest  of  the  bone  from  which  it 
grows,  but  generally  with  a  somewhat 
thinner  laminated  shell,  and  less  nnmef  ous 
cancelli.  Immersed  in  acid  itahews  no 
difference  from  the  rest  of  the  boee^  having 
the  same  firm  animal  substaaoe  as  the 
nidus  for  the  deposition  of  earthy  natten 
It  is  a  kind  of  addition,  (like  the  tiodiaii^ 
ter  when  perfectly  formed)  arising  from 
some  disturbed  action  in  the  vesseb  of  the 
bone,  differing  however  from  ordinary  is- 
flammatiom  Theexoctoeis  is  sometimes 
(as  you  may  see  by  these  diagrams),  «• 
a  broad  expaaaiott  of  the  affected  part  of 
bone,— 6,  sometimes  it  is  a  rounded  tumot, 
attached  by  only  a  narrow  pediele  to  Ike 
bone,  in  which  case  thecancdli  of  thone^ 
sf  thetumorare  oftenobliterated;— :e,soni»> 
times  it  has  an  arched  form,  thete  is  a 
^uble  root  attached  to  the  bone,  while  the 
intermediate  pait  of  the  original  bone  ia 
of  its  natural  size  $—41,  samedmes  again 
the  outline  of  the  tumor  is  very  irregu- 
larly formed,  with  several  projeotioDs* 

The  osseous  exostoses  are  met  with  in 
various  situations;  in  fact,  almost  eveiy 
:bene  has  been  seen  to  form  them— the 
long  or  flat  bones,  the  laige  or  small  ones» 
the  ikce,  the  orbit,  the  vertebne,  the  rilia» 
•the  pelvis,  the  extremitieB;  but  it  is  on 
the  femur  and  tibia  that  they  most  fre- 
.qnently  occur:  on  the  femur  near  the  i»- 
•sertion  of  the  tiieeps  to  the  inside  of  the 
bone--on  the  tibia  near  the  insertioBef 
the  nacilis  and  sartorius  muscles. 

Their  number  varies  very  much,  sevetal 
being  often  seen  on  the  same  pemoa.  I 
Tccouect  a  giri  in  this  hospital  under  Mr. 
Keate's  care,  with  an  exostosis  nearly  of 
•the  size  of  a  swan^  egg  on  one  fibula, 
.with  a  sharp  one  on  the  mnur,  anothav  oo 
.one  radius,  and  a  foorth  on  the  mela 
<«arpns;  and  I  remember  another  pa^ 
tient  of  Mr.  Eubank's,  who  had  eight 
«r  nine  exostoses,  and,  what  was  curiooa, 
aeveml  of  these  were  on  exactly  the  same 
•part  of.  the  same  bone  of  the  ivro  sides 
the  two  radii,  ulam,  and  fibnlss. 

An  oaseons  exostosis  is  not  general^ 
dificult  to  discover,  even  at  a  eonsidawMe 
depth ;  occasionally,  however,  they  are 
covered  by  a  bursa  to  proteet  the  mnadea 
from  injury,  giving  a  greater  dmee  of 
Boltness  to  the  tomor;  and  I  have  ka^n 
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tlMm  appear  to  be  moveable,  wbeo  under 
A  tendoo.  Sofnetimes,  on  the  oUier  hand, 
ft  soft  tnmoT  bound  tightljr  down  by  peri* 
Gatenm  appear* -to  be  formed  of  bone,  eepe* 
cially  when  deeply  situated  in  the  orbit  *• 
I  remember  a  boy  wbo  came  into  this  hos- 
pital under  Sir  Benjamin  firodie,  and  an 
operation  was  began  as  for  the  removal  of 
ao  exostosis  in  the  apper  part  of  the  orbit; 
but  when  the  incision. was  made,  there 
appeared  this  pieoe  of  bamt  wood,  nearly 
an  inch  long,  and  half  an  inch  wide,  to 
the  great  astonishment  of  the  patient,  who 
was  aware  of  having  received  a  blow  bv 
an  explosion  ftom  a  torch,  I  think  a  month 
before,  but  had  no  idea  that  any  thing  had 
penetrated  the  skin. 

Exostoses  are  in  themselves  innocent, 
aad  of  no  importance,  the  effects  they 
produce  depending  on  their  situation: 
they  osnallv  occasion  little  pain  or  Incoa- 
venience;  but  sometimes,  when  acciden- 
tally  inflamed,  or  when  {^rowing  rapidly, 
the  paia  is  considerable;  so  alio  is  it 
when  the  mosdes  are  much  stretched. 
They  are  usaally  found  near  tendons,  which 
have  their  action  impeded  by  them ;  some- 
tioMS  with  much  pain.  I  have  seen  a  man 
with  an  exostosis  on  the  fibula,  and  the 
nerve  being  stretched  by  the  tumor,  it  used 
to  occasion  so  much  pain  as  quite  to 
throw  him  down.  This  portion  of  cra- 
nium has  several  small  exostoses  on  its 
inside,  and  was  taken  from  a  woman  in 
this  hospital,  who  had  been  subject  for 
•oroe  years  to  epilepsv,  occasioned  perhiq|is 
by  these  irregularities  of  bone,  as  they 
have  been  met  with  in  similar  cases.  Sir 
Astley  Cooper  describes  a  case  of  exostosis 
of  the  fibula,  which  quite  inclosed  the 
peroneal  nerve,  ooeasioning  paralysis  be- 
low, and  requiring  the  division  of  the  nerve 
in  the  opeimtlon.  I  have  heard  of  a  case 
amneyeers  ago  in  which  the  attendants 
expected  to  bo  called  on  to  perform  the 
Cmsareao  section  ftom  an  osseous  tumor 
in  the  pelvis,  firom  its  so  much  impeding 
the  process  of  parturition.  Pelletan  met 
with  an  exostosis  of  the  pubis  pioduced  by 
the  blow  of  a  chair,  in  which  his  patient 
was  not  pregnant  indeed,  but  eveiy  attempt 
to  become  so  occasioned  such  horrible  pain 
that  an  operation  was  performed  for  the 
.samoval  of  the  tumor.  Sometimes,  again, 
anexeetosis  of  the  pubes  has  interfered 
writh  the  discharge  of  water  through  the 
nrethra.  A  canons  case  has  been  pub- 
lisfaed,  which  you  will  find  in  Dr.Jtfaoken. 
Bio's  valuable  work  on  the  Eye,  in  which 
the  whole  cirele  of  the  bones  of  the  orbit 
fonned  a  kind  of  exostosis  four  Angers 
breadth  in  height,  with  the  eye  deeply 

*  Sach  a  case,  for  loBtance,  it  deaeribed  by 
Dr.  liackensle,  a  sclrrhoas  tumor  of  tbe  orbit 
being  operated  oo  wtth  the  idea  af  Ito  belflg 


sunk  in  tbe  centre ;  and  the  same  author 
has  witnessed  a  case  of  protrusion  of  the 
eye,  whidi  caused  such  violent  pain  of  the 
licad  and  eye,  that  the  eye  was  extirpated; 
an  exostosis  being  then  seen  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  socket,  which  very  prudently 
was  not  meddled  with.  Such  eflects  may, 
of  course,  be  occasioned  by  either  kind  of 
exostosis. 

When  an  exostosis  has  once  formed,  it 
may  increase  to  an  indefinite  extent;  bui 
an  osseous  exostosis  seldom  acquires  any 
great  size,  and  very  often  ceases  to  grow, 
and  remains  of  tbe  same  bulk  for  the  rest 
of  the  patient's  life.  If  verv  large,  the 
skin  sometimes,  but  rarely,  ulcemtes  over 
the  tumor,  but  not  unhealthily. 

IL  fl^'^Thg  eartUagmou*  amtmt  \b  tkot  90 
common  as  the  last,  and  varies  more  in  its 
mode  of  origin. 

a.  Sometimes  it  grows  fW>m  the  perioo- 
teum ;  and  in  that  case  has  a  central  bans 
of  somewhat  harder  bone,  of  more  imper- 
teet  figure,  and  with  less  cancellated  struo-  ' 
ture,  than  the  osseous  exostosis;  but  in 
additioD  to  this,  the  bone  has  a  eartilft- 
ginous  covering,  varying  in  thickness  from 
a  thin  la^er  to  an  inch  or  more  in  depth; 
the  cartilage  being  half  gelatinous  aad 
semitransparent,  aad  the  periosteum  is 
very  imperfectly  tiaoed  over  it,  and  into  its 
suratance. 

The  cartilaginous  exostosis  affects  the 
same  situations  as  the  last  form.  Here, 
■for  instance,  is  a  rery  good  one  from  the 
inside  of  the  femur.  Sir  A.  Cooper  says 
he  has  never  seen  an  exostosis  of  the  sca- 
pula, bat  the  Medical  Gazbtte  lately 
has  contained  an  account  of  one  of  the 
^artilaainous  kind  on  tlutt  bone.  Even 
the  OS  nyoides  generates  this  form  of  exos- 
tosis, according  to  a  case  in  Dr.  Warren's 
work  on  tumors. 

It  is  remarkable  that  they  are  generally 
single,  instead  of  being  so  numerous  as 
the  osseous  varietv;  but  not  always  so; 
-  for  the  lad  Arom  whom  this  tumor  was  re- 
moved from  the  thieh  had  two  or  three  of 
the  same  species.  Here  is  a  curiously  ir- 
regular cartilaginous  tumor,  which  I  took 
after  death  trom  a  man  who  had  an  alee- 
rated  hi D.  joint,  the  irritation  of  which  had 
inodaced  tho  tumor  on  tbe  pubes,  over 
which  the  vessels  were  raised  to  a  eonsi. 
dereble  height,  with  pulsation  apparent^ 
in  the  tumor.  The  diagnosis  of  the  oar* 
tilaginons  exostosis  is  not  quite  so  easy  as 
that  of  an  osseous  one,tmi  the  soft  oo- 
vering  it  possesses,  in  eonseqaenoe  of 
which  a  bursa  is  not  formed  over  it  Still 
it  can  generally  be  discovered  by  its  figure 
and  attachment,  with  a  hardness  grsater 
that  of  an  ostoosaroomatous  tumor,  and 
less  than  that  of  an  osseous  or  ivory  exos- 
tosis. 

6.  There  is  aseeoad  special  of  carti^- 
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ginous  exostoBif:,  which  is  not  described  as 
such  to  my  k do ti* ledge,  and  which  appears 
to  me  to  arise  also  from  the  periosteum  in 
the  first  instance.  This  macerated  prepa- 
ration shev^s  you  an  apparently  simple  en- 
largement of  tne  hnmems  in  thegreater  part 
of  its  length,  and  in  its  whole  circumfe- 
rence, which)  with  the  cartilage,  formed  a 
large  irregular  mass  in  the  arm  of  a  patient 
of  Dr.  Hewettfio  this  hospital,  who  never 
made  any  complaint  of  it,  and  in  whom 
it  was  accidentally  discovered  after  death. 
It  it  now,  as  you  mav  perceire,  double 
the  si^ee  of  the  other;  but  when  I  took  it 
away  the  mass  of  irregular) ▼  shaped  carti- 
lage which  covered  it,  and  filled  up  the 
cavities  of  the  bone,  made  it  altogether  as 
large  as  the  fist  in  the  middle  of  the  bone, 
gradually  tapering  towards  the  condyles 
and  the  head.  You  may  satisfy  yourselves 
that  there  is  a  quantity  of  new  mmeroond 
the  originai  shaft,  which  is  nearly  of  its 
proper  size ;  and  that  the  mass  around  it 
is  not  merely  the  result  of  inflammation  is 
evident  from  the  quantity  of  cartilage  on 
the  surface,  and  from  the  entire  absence  of 
sjpmptoms  of  inflammation ;  at  the  same 
time  the  morbid  action  has  extended  into 
the  interior,  so  as  almost  to  obliterate  the 
cauoelli  by  osseous  deposit.  Very  nearly 
at  the  same  time  that  this  fell  under  my 
notice  I  saw  another  very  large  tumor 
of  apparently  the  same  kind  in  the  same 
bone  in  a  patient  of  Mr.  Keate'Sythe  upper 
half  of  the  bone  being  here  aflected,  so 
that  it  could  only  have  been  removed  at 
the  shoulder-joint :  he,  too,  had  never  suf- 
fered the  least  pain  or  other  sign  of  in- 
flammation, ana  had  the  perfect  use  of  his 
arm.  This  general  enlaivement  round  a 
bone  is  most  often  seen,  however,  in  the 
smaller  bones,  as  the  phalanges  of  the  fin- 
gers and  toes,  several  of  which  are  often 
affected  at  once.  Here  is  a  finger  which 
I  amputated  lately,  of  which  the  first 
and  second  phalanges  form  a  large 
mass  of  cartilage  and  bone  round 
the  original  ones,  the  joints  being 
perectly  healthy,  bat  the  original  pha- 
lanx is  in  part  absorbed,  and  its  place, 
both  shell  and  cancelli,  occnpied  by  new 
oartilaginoQs  substance.  In  this  humeros 
there  is  in.  the  centre  a  bony  exostosis, 
while  here  the  central  portion  is  cartilage; 
but  oocanoaally  the  diseased  action  does 
not  extend  at  all  into  the  interior,  for  I 
bare  seen  examples  of  new  oeseons  forma- 
tion, probably  of  this  kind  of  disease,  in 
which  the  new  bone  was  qnite  loose,  and 
revolved  ronnd  the  original  bone,  to  which 
it  bad  been  attached  by  periosteum  or 
other  soft  sabstance  only;  its  moveable- 
noes  shewing  oooipletely  the  origin  of  the 
Uimof  from  the  periosteom. 

c.  But  while  ths  osseous  oxotiosis  grows 
only  from  the  perioiteam,  the  cartilagi- 


nous  species  may,  in  the  next  place,  ori- 
ginate solely  in  the  cancellated  stmctorb 
of  the  interior  of  the  bone,  forming  an 
irregular  mass  of  new  substance  of  the 
•same  soft  yellowish  white  or  nearly  tran- 
sparent cartilage  as  that  which  covers  the 
bone  of  the  periosteal  cartilaginous  exo^ 
tosis,  the  shell  being  expanded  to  contain 
the  new  substance.  It  is  perhaps  owing 
to  the  original  disposition  of  the  vessels  en 
the  cancelli  that  this  internal  cartilaginons 
tumor  has  very  little  bone  in  general,  f 
believe,  compared  with  the  quantity  of 
bone  in  the  external  periosteal  forms  of 
the  disease.  I  recollect  some  years  rince 
an  operation  performed  by  Sir  Benjamin 
Brodie,  in  a  little  girl  of  12  years  of  age, 
for  a-  large  swelling  of  tbe  lower  jaw, 
formed  by  one  of  these  internal  cartila*. 
ginous  tumors ;  tbe  outer  shell  of  bone 
being  remoyed,  the  tumor,  about  two 
ounces  in  weight,  was  dug  out  of  the  bed 
in  which  it  lay.  This  appeared  a  very 
formidable  operation,  fh>m  tbe  great 
hsemorrhflge,  producing  fainting,  that 
obliged  the  proceeding  to  be  twice  stopped 
till  she  had  recovered,  though  no  impor- 
tant part  was  invol^ ;  aad  it  was  curious 
to  see  how  soon  the  Jaw  began  to  be  re- 
modelled in  its  shape. 

d.  There  is,  in  toe  fourth  place,  a  pre- 
paration in  thd  museum  of  the  College  of 
Surgeons,  of  a  cartilaginous  tumor  grow- 
ing from  the  s&thmold  bone,  which  shews 
that  even  the  delicate  periosteom  and 
mucous  membrane  of  that  part  is  capable 
of  forming  such  a  kind  of  exostosis :  it  Is 
of  the  size  of  a  nut,  and  is  accompanied 
with  fibrous  polypi  of  the  nose. 

I  told  yon  just  now  that  Sir  Astley 
Cooper  divides  all  tumors  ot  bones  Into 
cartilaginous  and  fungous,  including-  all 
that  are  not  malignant  under  tbe  former 
name,  and  believing  that  the  origin  of  all 
exostoses  is  a  *<  deposition  of  firm  cartt- 
lage,  similar  to  that  which  forms  the  nidus 
of  the  briginal  bone  in  the  young  subject ;'' 
and  that  within  this  cartilage  osseous 
matter  is  thrown  out,  at  first  from  the 
surface  of  the  bone,  then  in  the  mass,  as 
the  cartilage  increases  in  size;  a  layer  of 
cartilage  idways  preceding  the  deposit  of 
bone,  and  when  the  process  has  ceased, 
there  being  only  a  layer  of  bone,  but  no 
cartilaginous  covering;  this  remark  bein^ 
applied  also,  I  believe,  by  him  to  some 
ostso^'sarcomatous  tumors  also. 

If  this  opinion  were  true,  the  cartila. 
ginons  exostosis,  which  I  have  described, 
Would  only  be  the  early  stage  of  the 
osseous  t  but  I  must  diflfer  from  this  opi- 
tiion.  [t  is  not,  however,  in  the  first  place, 
from  cartilage  that  all  the  bones  are  ori- 
ginally formed;  witness  the  growth  of  the 
flat  cranial  bones,  so  that  the  precedence  of 
-    cartilage  is  not  necessary  to  the  deposition 
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of  bone.  Look  to  tbe  formfttioD  of  ootfes 
again,  and  vou  will  find  pieces  of  bone 
which  are  either  loose  in  the  periosteum ^ 
or  attached  to  the  bone;  hut  the  periosteum^ 
instead  of  being  cartilaginous,  is  fibrooS| 
with  fluid  in  its  texture,  very  like  the  mem- 
hranes  of  the  cranium  while  ossification 
is  going  on.  That  some  cartilaginous 
tumors  maj  be  osseous  I  do  not  deny ;  but 
I  am  persuaded  that  I  have  seen  several 
osseous  exostoses,  while  still  growing, . 
elosely  covered  by  periosteum,  like  a  na- 
tural bone,  without  any  intervention  of 
cartilaginous  matter ;  and  I  believo  thai 
the  animal  matter  in  which  the  bone  is  in 
them  deposited,  is  rather  a  tough  fibrous 
substance,  like  thickened  periosteum,  than 
the  soil  cartilage  of  the  cartilaginous  ex- 
ostosis. I  believe,  in  short,  that  the  small 
osseous  exostosis  is  perfect  from  the  first, 
without  any  cartilaginous  matter.  Even 
if  I  could  entertain  any  doubt  with  regard 
to  this  in  the  osseous  exostosis,  there  can 
certainly  be  none  with  regard  to  the  next 
speeies,  tbe  ivory,  in  which  no  cartilage 
ean  at  any  time  be  detected,  while  it  is 
still  obviously  growing;  and  there  is  no 
more  necessity  for  it  in  the  one  case  than 
ii^  the  other.  I  may  also  allude  to  the 
usual  though  not  invariable  contrast  be« 
tween  the  two  species;  the  single  carti- 
laginous  exostoses,  compared  with  the 
numerous  osseous  exostoses  in  the  same 
individual,  as  sunie  evidence  of  dlQerence 
in  origin,  though  perhaps  the  circumstance 
does  not  deserve  much  weight. 

II.— 3.  The  third  species  is  the  ivory  ex- 
ipstofjs,  which  is  exceedingly  dense  in  its 
structure,  and  of  a  high  specific  gravity. 
Its  hardness  will  be  evident  from  this  ex- 
ample, which,  although  scarcelv  more 
than  an  inch  in  diameter,  required, .  I  am 
told,  an  operation  of  above  an  hour's  du- 
ration, which  was  supported  with  great 
patience,  and  spoiled  more  than  one  saw 
before  it  could  be  sawn  across.  At  the 
same  time  its  composition  is  not  very  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  ordinary  bone,  accord- 
ing to  a  recent  analysis  of  a  tumor  of 
this  kind,  compared  with  that  of  bone  by 
Berzelius.* 

Btaltky  .    Ivory 
Bone,        Tumor. 

Animal  matter SSdO* •  •  •  28-67 

Phosphate  of  lime,  7 
magnesia,  &c.        ^ ' 

Carbonate   of  lime, 5 
alkaline  chloride,^  I9*d0*-**  300 
Ice.  • J 

Loss    •••' OOHM)** ••00*65 

10000      10000 
That  is  to  say,  if  yon  examine  the  table 
behind  me,  the  ditferenee  is  ohiefly  in  the 

*  Oiiy*s  Hospitsl  Beport,  vol.  Ul. 
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proportion  of  carbonate  of  lime,  which  is 
almost  the  same  in  the  ivory  exostosis  as 
in  the  teeth,  compared  with  ordinary  bone. 

The  ivory  tumor  is  seen  best  where  it  is 
most  common,  in  the  bones  of  the  era-' 
nium,  as  in  this  preparation,  where  a 
tumor  is  seen  growing  in  tbe  fW>ntal  and 
parietal  bones,  evidently  originating  in  the 
diploe,  the  tables  being  absorbed,  both 
externally  and  internally,  by  the  projec- 
tion of  the  tumor,  and  a  thin  edge  of  the 
tables  being  seen  at  the  margins  of  the 
aperture  which  fs  thus  formra.  I  have 
observed  that  the  cartilaginous  exostosis 
of  cancellous  structure  has  generally  less 
osseous  matter  thati  that  which  derives  its 
origin  from  the  periosteum;  and  Mr; 
Lawrence,  in  his  Lectures  on  Suif^ery,  has 
expressed  a  doubt  whether  the  cancellated 
structure  ever  forms  a  really  osseous  tu« 
mor.  It  is  curious,  however,  that  this,  the 
most  dense  of  all  osseous  tumors,  is  most 
iVeqnently  formed  by  the  diploe  or  eancelli 
of  tnese  bones,  instead  of  being  formed  in 
the  membranes  and  tables  of  the  skull. 

I  lately  saw  a  tumor,  which  I  believe  to 
be  of  this  kind,  in  the  forehead  of  a  gen- 
tleman, of  the  size  of  a  nut,  which  nad 
already  been  growing  for  several  years ; 
and  it  is  generally,  as  yon  might  ex. 
pect,  very  slow,  in  its  progress,  producing 
no  pain,  though  liable  to  acceleration  of 
rapidity  by  blows  exciting  inflammation. 
If  it  grows  internally,  as  in  the  skull,  it 
Occasions  irritation  of  the  brain,  and 
ultimately  fatal  symptoms  in  that  organ, 
which  wiLS  the  case  in  the  lady  firom  whom 
this  portion  was  removed. 

Here  are  two  other  preparations' of  ivoiy 
tumor  taken  from  the  orbitar  plate  of  the 
frontal  bone,  at  the  edge  of  the  orbit;  and 
I  well  recollect  the  peculiar  expression 
given  to  the  features,  by  the  proptosis  and 
deformity  they  occasioned  in  the  two  young- 
men  from  whom  they  were  removed  in  the 
hospital. 

Next  to  the  cranial  bones,  the  situation 
in  which  the  ivory  exostosis  is  most  fre- 
quentlv  formed  is  m  the  superior  maxilla, 
around  the  antrum,  where  the  ivory  snb^ 
stance  is  sometimes  deposited  move  loosely, 
as  if  crystallized,  with  partitions  of 
animal  matter,  or  sometimes  mixed  with 
eairtilage,  and  growing  to  the  size  of  the 
fist  or  more,  ni  the  first  volume  of  the 
Guy's  Hospital  Reports  is  the  account  of 
a  very  curious  case  of  this  kind  (or  yon 
may  see  the  casts  in  their  museum,)  where 
a  mass  of  ivory  tumor  spontaneously  se* 
parated  from  the  face,  weighing  14^  oz., 
and  leaving;  as  you  may  imagine  from  the 
plate,  a  hideous  excavation  in  the  face. 
The  most  extensive  specimen  of  the  dis- 
ease which  I  have  myself  seen,  is  in  Mr. 
Langstafl>s  museum,  and  the  case  is  pnbr 
lisbed  by  Mr.  Howship.    It  was  in*a  r  ' 
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who  died  at  the  age  of  O^  the  tamer  hav- 
ing  arisen  from  cold  foarteen  years  pro- 

▼ioosly,  and  itsgaowth  having * " 

the  most  intense  pain,  as  if  Iris 
splitting  asunder.  Both  hfrej^  were  de- 
stroyed, and  the  orUl  fitted  ap,  except  just 
the  aperture  of  flMrmtre,and  the  nostrils 
also  ate  closeiCand  blocked  up  by  the  tumor; 
snd  I  otwttfe  that  every  bone  of  both  sides 
of  the  fisuse  is  more  or  less  affected  by  the 
fvory  deposit,  and  even  where  not  changed 
hiCo  this  structure  the  frontal,  sDhasnoid, 
ted  other  bones  at  the  base  of  the  sknll, 
are  thickened,  as  if  the  conversion  was 
in  progress*  Even  this  is  surpassed,  how* 
ever,  by  a  case  related  by  M.  Jonrdain,  of 
the  growth  of  such  a  tumor  from  the  age 
of  12  to  44,  where  the  lower  jaw  also  was 
affected,  which  is  rare»  and  weirhed  by 
itself  3  lb.  3  oz.,  and  the  whole  skuU 
weighed  8  lb.  3  ok.,  while  tlie  ordinary 
wei^t  of  these  bones  is  1  lb.  12  oz. 

I  have  sometimes  seen  new  bone  of 
ivory  density  in  the  femur;  but  I  believe 
it  is  rare,  except  in  some  portions  of  osteo- 
sarcomatous  tumors  of  the  fibrous  cha- 
racter, a  part  of  which  is  often  as  dense 
as  ivory. 

The  diagnosis  of  ivory  tumors  is  more 
easy  than  that  of  the  cartilaginous,  from 
the  absence  of  soft  matter;  their  smooth- 
ness  and  rounded  outline  in  the  cranium, 
and  hardness  and  irregularity  in  the  face, 
distinguish  them  from  the  osseous  exos- 
toses, which  are  generallv  abrupt  and 
sharp  while  growing.  In  shape  they  most 
resemble  the  encysted  tnmon,  which,  we 
have  seen,  aire  ano  most  oommonly  situ* 
ated  on  the  head  and  face;  bat  their  ex- 
treme hardness,  withont  any  yielding  or 
crepitation,  serves  tognide  year  opinioo* 
As  to  their  situation,  also^  you  seldom 
need  expect  a  common  osseous  exostosis 
on  the  cranium  and  face,  and  still  more 
seldom  an  ivory  exostosis  on  the  bonet 
elsewhere. 

Such,  then,  is  a  detailed  account  of  the 
solid  bony  tumors,  constituting  three 
species  of  exostosis;  and  we  have  next  to 
prooeed  to  their  general  causes  and  treat* 
meat  by  medical  or  operative  means. 

ON  HOT  SALINE  ENEMATA  IN 
CHOLERA. 

COMMUKICATBD  BY 

Sir  JAMit  M*OsiooK,  Bftrt.,  Director- Gcnersl 
Army  Uedlcal  Agent. 

The  following  extracts  of  letters  from 
Assistapt-Sargeon  Momn,  addressed 
to  Dr.  Murray,  Deputy  Inspector-Gene- 
ral of  Hospitals  at  Madras,  describe  the 
late  out*break  and  treatment  of  ch<>* 
lera  in  U.  M.  67th  regiment  at  Canna-^ 
note  :— 


Csansnere,  IStli  AB$iut,  ISK. 
il  te  the  mien  of 

knew  that  it  had  been  for  some  Iibm  m 
their   immediate   neighboutiiood,    jet 
thej  were  not  prepared  to  recognize  it 
when  it  first  presented   itself  among 
themselves.    Tons  the  first  three  cases, 
as  I  may  say,  ran  a  fatal  course  before 
they  were  subjected  to  any  treatment 
tn  tliem  the  hj^peremesis,    diarrhcea, 
spasms,  and  pain  of  all    kinds,  had 
ceased  ;    and  the  chief  indications  of 
life  were  an  imperfect  hurried  respira- 
tion,   and    low   sepnlchrel  moanmga. 
The  indication  of  cure  was  obviously  to 
stimolate,  both   externally  and  inter- 
nally, with  the  application  of  warmth. 
A  draught  containing  a  drachm  of  tine- 
tare  of  capsicum,  a  drachm  of  liquor 
ammonite,  naif  an  ounce  of  brandy,  and 
60  drops  of  laudanum,  with  hot  water 
or  an  oance  and  a  half  of  camphor  mix* 
tare,  was  given,  to  wash  down  a  pill  of 
10  grains  of  calomel  and  one  or  two  of 
e)>imn.    Warm  sand  bags  and  hot  water 
bottles  were  applied  to  varions  parts  of 
the  body,  and  to  the  legs  and  feet    The 
draught,  without  the  mixture  of  opium, 
was  repeated  at  intervals  of  from  half 
an  hour  to  an  hoor  and  a  half,  espe- 
cially if  the  first  was  rejected,  which 
several  times  occurred.    The  calomel 
was  repeated  to  the  same  extent  in  pow- 
der, withoat  opium,  aAer  an  interval  pf 
three  hours ;  and,  as  there  was  no  alvine 
action,  pargin|p  enemata  were  admi- 
nistered  ooeasionally   in   erery   ease. 
These  were  composed  of  an  ounce  of 
common  salt,  with  some  castor  oil,  and 
a  pint   of  hot  water.    In  the  above 
instances  where  the  enemas  were  used 
they  were  made   Aof,  with  the  view 
of  supplying  heat  to  a  large    intes- 
tmal  surface.     Blisters  were  tried  to 
be   raised    on    the    nape    along   the 
spinal  column,  and  on  the  pit  of  the 
stomach ;  hot  this  process  was  imper- 
ieetly  accomplished,  or  altogether  failed, 
owing  to  the  insensibility  and  wetness 
of  the  surface.     Leeches  were  applied 
in  two  instanoea  to  the  temples,  ta  re- 
lieve the. loaded  veins,  but  withoat  do- 
ing any  good.     Thirst  was  alleviated 
by  eiierveseiiig  saline  drangbts,  weak 
brandy  and  water,  and  soda-water  (as 
it  is  called).     In  the  three  cases  here 
alluded  to»  evoton  oil  with  compovnd 
extract  of  colocynth  and  gamboge  were 
administered  once  or  twice  before  death, 
but  without  eifect  of  any  kind.    The 
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cratoo  oil  WM  giveD  in  doMi  of  ftom 
Uiree  drops  to  five  drops,  and  the  oiher 
cathartics  ia  dotes  rather  lai^r  than 
usual;  tbey  were  s^Wen  (after  the  ad* 
raimstraAioB  of  powerful  diffusible  sti- 
miilaiits)  to  endeavour  to  get  the  bow  A 
to  act,  befiaose  no  eracuatton  of  that 
I&iod  was  going  on.  Opium  was  adniK 
nistered  sjmringlj,  because  the  onljr 
proof  of  irritation  was  constant  jactita- 
tion, and  the  powers  of  life  were  already 
torpid,  nay  overwhelmed,  as  if  the  cers- 
bral  and  ffaaglionic  ajrstems  had  been 
blighted  bj  a  mephitio  vapoor.  Un- 
qoenchaUe  Uiirst  was  the  onlj  thing 
oimplained  of  by  the  unfortunate  pa- 
tients* They  had  been  severally  six- 
teen,  twelve,  and  ten  hours  ill  before 
they  were  reported,  and  I  felt  certain, 
from  sad  experience,  that  no  human 
power  could  raise  from  their  devoted 
frames  the  icy  hand  of  death •  As  lotMi/, 
the  bodies  became  toarm,  or  even  kot^  a 
short  tune  fifter  death;  the  blueness 
and  shrivelliug  of  the  skin  disappeared, 
the  features  fiued  up,  and  the  counte- 
nance resumed,  comparatively,  the  calm 
and  natural  expression  of  health.  The 
post-mortem  appearances  were  (also  as 
usual)  most  unsatisfactory.  Congestion 
of  the  venous  system,  an  indammatory 
blush  pervading  the  stomach  and  small 
intestines,  with  slight  serous  effusion 
into  the  pericardium,  were  all  that  could 
be  detected  in  the  two  great  cavities. 
The  head  was  not  examined,  because  I 
knew  that  venous. congestion  of  the  c»> 
rebral  substances  and  meninges,  wiUi 
serous  effusion  into  the  ventricles  and 
base  of  the  brain  (in  such  slight  degree 
as  to  be  a  possible  result  of  death),  are 
the  only,  and  almost  constant,  traces  of 
this  cruel  and  mysterious  disease  in  that 
part  of  the  body. 

The  fourth  fatal  case,  although 
affording  hopes  during  its  progress  or  a 
better  result,  resembSsd  toe  otheia  so 
much  in  all  essential  characters,  and  in 
its  geneial.  treatment,  that  I  shall  at 
once  pass  to  the  fiAh  case,  which  oo- 
curred  subsequently  to  the  reeeipt  of 
your  letter,  lecommending  a  trial  to  be 
made  of  the  hot  saline  enemata. 

The  poor  fellow  was  the  hospital  ser. 
jeant,  a  most  temperate,  well  conducted, 
young,  and  healthy  man.  Strange  to 
sajf«  although  he  had  seen  his  comrades 
dying  only  a  few  days  before,  in  con- 
sequence of  procrastination  in  reporting 
themselves  sick,  be  suffered  himself  to 
fall  a  victim  to  the  same  error.    He 


had  been  slightly  ailing  during  the  day 
(3d  August),  and  at  2  p.m.  was  purged, 
which  was  several  times  repeated  before 
8  P.M. ;  but  he  said  nothing  about 
it,  and  thought  it  merely  a  slig^ht  irre- 
gularity of  bowels,  occasioneiT  by  his 
having  that  day  eaten  some  cold  pota- 
toes for  dinner,  as  these  composed  the 
chief  part  of  his  evacuations.  He  went 
round  the  hospital  with  roe  at  5,  and 
again  at  8  p.m„  and  I  observed  nothing 
the  matter  with  him.  He  went  to  bed, 
but  did  not  sleep  ;  was  again  purged, 
and  at  2  o'clock  a.m.  (4th  August)  was 
seized  with  vomiting,  when  he  elected 
a  quantity  of  cold  potatoes  and  meat 
unchanged.  He  then  felt  very  ill,  and 
sent  for  Mr.  Neville,  who  was  in  wait- 
ing that  night,  and  who  saw  him  imme- 
diately, and  found  him  with  all  the 
worst  symptoms  of  cholera : — Eyes 
sunk,  voice  shrill,  pulse  weak  and 
easily  compressed,  skin  moist  and  cold  ; 
the  vomiting  coutiuued,  and  the  mo- 
tions were  coujee-like.  Agreeably  to  a 
memorandum  left  by  me  to  that  effect, 
a  hot  saline  enema  (of  the  prescribed 
form)  was  immediately  given,  and  re- 
peated erery  half  hour.  On  my  arrival 
it  was  given  for  ten  successive  times,  and 
persevered  in  till  he  sunk  at  2  p.m.  He 
never  shewed  the  least  symptom  of  rally- 
ing. The  pulsation  at  the  wrist  ceased 
at  4  A.M.  The  other  remedies  employed 
were  nearl;^  as  in  the  first  cases,  except 
that  the  stimulants  were  very  sparingly 
given,  and  diluents  freely.  II is  secre- 
tions were  all  suspendecf,  except  that  of 
perspiration,  whicti  had  a  horrid  foetor. 
Witn  ^  each  enema  there  came  away  a 
quantity  of  rice-like  flocculi;  a  charac- 
teristic symptom  of  the  disease.  Thus 
^he  first  trial  of  the  hot  saline  encmata 
failed,  and  they  had  perfect  justice  done 
to  them  in  all  out  the  subject,  and  that 
was  too  far  advanced.  Three  men  from 
the  barracks  were  admitted  during  the 
day  and  night  in  which  these  events  are 
recorded  to  have^  taken  place.  The 
disease  in  all  was  in  its,  incursive  stage, 
the  hot  saline  enemata  were  vigorously 
adopted  in  all  from  the  very  commence- 
ment, and  continued  until  decided  re- 
action set  in.  The  rest  of  the  treatment 
consisted  in  calomel  and  warm  cathar- 
tics^  with  blisters  and  stimulant  fric- 
tions. The  re-action,  I  must  say,  was 
speedy  and  far  more  salutary  than  that 
tram  spiritous  stimulants,  which  were 
here  almost  entirely  withheld.  Their 
convalescence  has  been  uninterrupted, 
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and  r  am  n^lad  to  %aj  no  other  case  fau 
tince  occurred. 

**  (Signed)        A.  B.  Morgan, 

Assistant.  SHrgeon.** 
*'Ci]minoT«,28dAaK.  1888. 
**  I  have  to  communicate  to  you  that 
although  cholera  did  not  ahsolutely 
cease  to  afflict  us  after  I  last  wrote,  as  1 
fond] J  anticipated,  its  further  appear- 
ance has  been  restricted  to  three  case^. 
Immediately  after  my  former  letter  was 
despatched  they  presented  themselves. 
One  of  them,  the  man  who  laboured  so 
long  under  scurvy  (originating  in  the 
prison  cells),  whose  case  you  called  for, 
and  who  had  been  for  some  time  at  his 
duty,  apparently,    in  a  state  of  nade 

i though  recently  acauired)  health.  He 
tad  been  ill  for  eignteen  hours  before 
he  reported  himself;  and  when  ad« 
mitten  be  was  in  a  state  of  collapse. 
All  efforts  to  resuscitate  him  proved 
fruitless.  The  hot  saline  enemata  were 
vigorously  persevered  in,  and  stimu> 
lants  employed ;  but  in  vain.  The 
other  two  were  brought  under  treatment 
early  in  the  incursjve  stage  of  the  dis- 
ease, and  speedily  recovered. 

The  hot  taline  enemata  I  am  inclined 
to  think  favourably  of,  especially  in  the 
early  stage  of  the  disease,  assisted  by 
calomel  and  opium,  with  powerful  and 
extensive  counter-irritation ;  but  it  is  by 
no  means  a  self-tufficient  lever  to  raise 
the  load  that  weighs  upon  the  heart,  or, 
perhaps,  upon  the  brain.  When  you 
reach  your  patient  pulseless,  cold,  and 
wet,  with  his  voice  a  whistling  whisper, 
his  eyes  sunk  back  in  their  i^ockets,  his 
face  blue,  and  his  fingers  like  a  washer. 
woman*s  (only  more  li\id),  I  do  not 
believe  that  hot  saline  enemata  will 
have  any  good  effect,  jf  solely  trusted 
to.  There  is  not  a  doubt  that  internal 
stimulants  ought  then  to  be  used  (in 
moderation)  along  with  the  enemata, 
and  external  warmth,  friction,  sham- 
pooing, punkahing,  and  counter-ir- 
ritation—without  disturbing  the  pa- 
tient much,  which  exhausts  him'. 
I  have  rather  a  partiality  to  the 
application  of  scalding  hot  water  to  the 
epigastric  region  and  spine  as  a  counter- 
irritant,  as  its  effect  is  the  quickest,  and 
seems  to  be  most  penetrating  and 
rousing  to  the  suspended  vitality.  But, 
in  many  cases,  I  am  certain  nothing 
can  succeed. 

The  cold  affiuum  was  tried  at  Madras, 
in  I830-I,  in  the  shape  of  a  shower  bath ) 
but,  as  far  as  I  can  remember,  it  was 


4iot  found  to  answer.  I  see  yon  flvetmi- 
voend  it  only  to  the  upper  parts  of  tlie 
bodyj  and  that  its  afiplication  should  be 
sudden  and  momentary ;  as  bv  tnmtnp^ 
the  patient'S'  bead  over  tba  side  of  the 
bed,  and  dashing  his  face— repeating  it 
oeeasionally  while  it  appears  to  be 
agfersMetothim,*  and  to  rouse  him.  In 
this  way  it  nay  assist  moderate  %lted- 
in||r,  ealomel,  shampooing,  oouofter-trri- 
tatien,  and  the  hot  saline  enemata,  in 
keeping  the ciroalation  from  flagging; 
but  I  am  of  opinion  that  it  ean  only  be 
employed  in  toe  early  stage  to  do  good ; 
for  I  cannot  suppose  that  cold  affosioii 
can  be  of  advantage  to  a  person  in  an 
advanced  stufe  of  the  disease^  when  he 
is  a  factimiU  of  one  dragged  oat<»f  a 
cold  river,  after  having  been  long 
enough  submerged  to  be  asphyxiated. 
However,  every  feasible  remedy  should 
be  fairly  tried,  and  I  shall  not  overlook 
your  suggestions  if  opportunities  occiic 
to  put  them  tothe  test,  which  I  trast  in 
God  may  not  be  the  case.  The  disease 
is  more  easily  prevented  than  eored,  as 
is  clear  from  the  history  of  it  in  the 
British  army,  both. here  and  at  home, 
when  proper  precautions  could  he,  and 
were  taken ;  and  I  feel  confident  that 
the  judicious  arrangenienis  made  by 
Colonel  Jones,  of  the  57th  regiment,  on 
its  prevalence  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  appearance  in  the  corps,  helped 
materially  to  hurke  it  with  us. 

We  have  been  now  more  than  ten  days 
exempt  from  any  fresh  attack  b  hat*  I 
woula  mention  tnat,  in  the  hospital,  a 
few  of  the  worst  cases  of  dysentery  took 
on  the  livid  asphyxiated^  appearance  of 
the  epidemic ;  and  that  all  our  casos  of 
dysentery  have  been  usually  severs 
siiice  the  commencement  of  the  rainy 
season.  .     ■ 

It  is  curious  that  the  epidemic,  which 
seems  now  on  its  decline,  has  never  at^ 
tacked  the  two  native. regiments  sU«> 
tioried  here,  although  one  of  them  is 
cantoned  close  to  the  camp  hasaar.(asit 
is  called),'  ^here  the  dnease  has  been 
espedally  severe ^nd  rife. 

"(Signed)    A.B.  >Iorqan» 

Assistant-  Saigcoiu" . 

Note  hy  Dr,  Murrvf. . 
*  It  appears  from  all  that  I  learn  of  the 
hot  saline  enemata,  that  they  ate  a  re^ 
raedy  of  considerable  efficacy  in  all'  the 
first  stages  of  cholera,  when  carefully 
and  perseveringly  administered ;  and 
that  they  prove  a  valuable  addition  to 
the  other  approved  means  of  cure: 
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^  L'Avtear  se  toe  k  alienor  ce  qnele  tecteor  m 
iae  4  •brigor.*'— l>^4i.BaSKST. 

A  Tremiise  on  Neuraijfim*  Bf  Richaud 
RowLAVD,  M.D.,  Meiabier  of  ^e 
Rojal  College  of  Physicians  of 
London ;  Physicisn  to  ibe  City  Dis- 
pensary. London,  1838.  8?o.  pp. 
173. 

In  sddition  to  his  own  obseirations, 
Dr. 'Rowland  has  presented  us  with  a 
judicious  abstract  of  the  greater  part  of 
what  bad  been  previously  written  upon 
neuralgia. 

The  diagnosis  of  neuralgia  is  gi?en 
from  p.  65—8.  It  has  been  said  that 
*'  when  internal  pains  have  a  neuralgic 
origin,  in  nearly  every  case  there  will 
be  found  tenderness  over  that  part '  of 
tbe  vertebral  oolumn,  which  has  a  con- 
nexion,  by  means  of  nerves,  with  the 
affected  viscos ;  but  that  when  the 
sTnptoms  depend  upon  inflammation, 
tbis  tenderness  is  in  no  case  observed. 

**  After  a  careftil  examination  of  a 
large  number  of  cases,  I  feel  justified  in 
remarking,  that  tbis  diagnostic  sign 
cannot  be  trusted  with  safety.  It  is  en- 
tirely absent  in  many  cases  of  visceral 
neuralgia  ;  nor  does  the  second  branch 
of  the  diagnosis  bold  good  in  all  in- 
stances I  for  in  some  cases  of  chronic 
visceral  inflammation,  unattended  mth 
disease  of  tbe  spine,  tenderness  over  the 
▼ertebral  column  is  present;  as  in  tbe 
following  case  :— 

'*  A  plethoric  woman,  aged  38,  com- 
plained of  acute  pain  in  the  right  hypo- 
chondrium,  aggravated  by  pressure; 
the  pulse  was  ouick  and  small,  and  tbe 
cheeks  coverea  with  a  hectic  flush; 
there  was  extreme  tenderness  over  the 
seventh  and  eighth  dorsal  vertebra:,  and 
pressure  over  this  spot  occasioned  an  ag- 
ipravation  of  the  pain  of  the  right  side ; 
soon  afterwards,  she  experienced  a  sen- 
sation of  something  bursting  internally, 
and  at  the  mme  moment  the  pain,  of 
the  side  ceased,  and  a  large  quantity  of 
purulent  matter  was  afterwards  passed 
by  slool."-(P.  67^8). 

The  account  of  the  treatment  of  this 
obstinate  disease  is  very  full,  and  will 
be  read  with  advantage.  Leeching, 
cupping,  tonics,  lunar  caustic,  the  ac- 
tual cautery,  friction  upon  the  spine 
with  tartar  emetic-  ointment,  mercurial 

678.— xxiii. 


ointment,  iodine,  sarsaparilla,  nitric  acid 
lotions  and  opiates,  calomel  with  anti- 
mony and  musk,  the  ointment  of  the 
proto-ioduret,  or  dento-ioduret  of  mer* 
cury,'  cinchona,  quinine,  arsenic,  nux 
vomica,  purgatives,  opiates,  stramonium, 
belladonna,  conium,  hyoscyamus,  hy- 
drocyanic acid,  and  sesquioxide  of  iron, 
have  all  been  occasionally  useful  in  the 
countless  varieties  of  this  Protean  ma- 
lady. Even  bleeding,  though  generally 
disadvantageous,  may  be  indicated  in 
persons  of  a  full  habit,  before  tonic  or 
narcotic  remedies  can  be  safely  tried. 
Sometimes  when  the  disease  proceeds 
from  the  irritation  of  an  old  cicatrix,  a 
permanent  cure  has  been  obtained  by 
removing  the  cicatrix  surgically;  the 
section  of  the  nerve  has  now  and  then 
been  beneficial ;  and  counter-irritants 
are  occasionally  useful,  so  that  *'  many 
patients  fly  to  tnese  remedies  habitually,- 
when  threatened  with  an  attack."— (P. 
85—6). 

Veratria  disappoints  one  :— 

*'  This  substance  has  latterly  been 
much  employed  in  neuralgia,  chiefly  in 
the  form  of  ointment,  composed  of  naif 
a  drachm  of  the  veratria  to  an  ounce  of 
lard.  Speaking  of  tbis  remedy  from 
my  own  observation,  I  most  observe, 
that  though  it  is  sometimes  useful,  I 
have  never  succeeded  in  obtaining  per- 
manent relief  from  its  employment,  in 
any  case  of  long  standing. 

••  The  pain  is  often  relieved  in  a  sur- 
prising manner  by  tbe  first  rubbing; 
and  sometimes  a  considerable  interval 
of  ease  ensues  before  the  return  of  a 
paroxysm  ;  but  this  interval  grows  less 
and  less  after  each  successive  rubbing, 
until  at  length  it  is  scarcely  protracted 
beyond  the  continuance  of  the  disagree- 
able pricking  sensation,  which  this  ap- 
plication occasions;  and  the  patient 
cannot  be  persuaded  to  continue  the  use 
of  a  remeuy,  which  at  first  he  had  re- 
garded with  almost  superstitious  hopes." 
la>.84-6),  ^  ^ 

Strychnine  is  sometimes  useful  as  a 
palliative,  in  the  form  of  an  ointment 
made  with  one  or  two  grains  of  the  * 
alkaloid  to  an  ounce  of  lard,  or  dis- 
solved in  eamphor  liniment  in  the  same 
proportion.  It  has  one  advantage  over 
veratria,  as  it  does  not  cause  painful 
pricking  sensations. 

Dr.  Rowland's  account  of  particular 
forms  of  neuralgia  is  very  good  and  ny- 
nute:  under  the  head  of  neuralgia  of 
the  internal  organs,  he  discusses  angina 
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pectoris,  neuralgia  of  the 'arteries,  gas* 
(ralgia,  enteralgia,  bepatalgia,  nephral- 
gia, and  neuralgia  of  the  neck  of  the 
bladder,  urethra,  testis,  and  uterus. 

In  enteralgia  and  gastraleia,  '^  some- 
times a  cure  is  effected  t>j  means 
which  could  not,  i  priori^  be  supposed  to 
act  beneiicialljr  in  this  disease.  I  have 
inown,  for  instance,  two  cases  where 
chronic  enteralgia  was  relieyed  by  the 
habitual  use  of  cyder."— (P.  136—7). 
.  Besides  the  cases  given  in  the  course 
of  the  essay,  twenty  more,  treated  by 
Dr.  Rowland,  are  appended  to  it. 

We  are  now  ^oing  Co  make  three 
observations,  which  the  superficial 
reader  will  class  with  ^^  trifles,  light  as 
air;"  while  the  genuine  student  will 
feel  that  if  they  were  generally  attended 
to,  his  labours  would  be  pleasantly 
abridgfed. 

The  first- is,  that  our  author  contents 
himself  with  giving  the  title  of  bis 
book,  "  A  Treatise  on  Neuralgia,"  as 
the  running  title  of  every  page,  instead 
of  varying  it  according  to  the  subject 
discussed. 

The  second  is,  that  the  references  to 
other  works  are  often  given  most 
vaguely ;  thus  at  p.  25,  Mr.  Swan 
being  referred  to  for  the  case  of  a  gen- 
tleman in  whom  pains  of  the  fingers 
occurred  wheneverne  had  a  motion,  the 
reference  at  the  bottom  of  the  page  is 
merely  "  Swan,  1.  c." ;  but  on  turning 
back  to  p.  20,  of  Dr.  Rowland's  treatise, 
we  find  a  different  passage,  quoted  from 
Swan,  with  the  vague  reference,  "  Swan 
on  diseases  and  injuries  of  the  nerves." 
Our  author,  if  we  mistake  not,  confounds 
7.  c.  with  op.  cit. 

The  third  count  of  our  indictment  is, 
that  Dr.  Rowland  has  quoted  Aretoeus 
in  Latin.    A  Greek  physician  should  be 

J  quoted  in  his  own  language,  or  in  Eng- 
ish,  or  both;  but  the  right  .hand  eo- 
'lumn,  where  the  text  of  a  Greek  writer 
makes  its  appearance,  Latio  donatus:, 
is  commonly  the  most  unintelligible  of 
all  the  vaneties  of  dog-Latin.  The 
latter  end  of  the  passage  from  Aretseus, 
at  p.  113,  is  mighty  difficult  to  construe, 
bordering,  we  would  say,  on  the  impos- 
sible. 

So  much  for  matters  of  form.  Dr. 
Rowland's  work  on  neuralgia  does  bim 
great  credit,  and  will  be  readily  con- 
sulted by  every  one  who  has  to  treat  aa 
obstinate  case  of  this  malady. 


iiUr6duetion  to  ihe  Modern  Cla$njt^ 

cation  of  Insectt ;  founded  on  their 

Natural  Hahiti  and  Corresponding 

Organization :  with  Observations  #m 

the  Economy  and  Transformations  of 

the  different  Families.    To  which  is 

added,  a  Deecriptive  Synopsis  of  M 

the  British  Oenera,  and  Notices  of 

the  more  remarhmble  Foreign  Qenera. 

By  J.  O.  Westwooo,  F.L.S.  Seere- 

.    tary  to  tbe  Entomological  Society  of 

London,  &c.  &c.  <Scc.    London,  1838. 

PartVIL  8vo.    pp.64. 

This  work  appears  to  us,  as  far  as  wc 

can  judge  of^  such  matters,  to  be  truly 

scientific,  and  will,  we  doubt  not,  form 

a  part  of  the  library  of  every  one  who 

aspires  to  drink  deeply  of  entomology. 

Here  is  a  new  remedy  for  toochache,  m 

the  shape  of  a  kind  of  beetle,  called  tbe 

Chrysomela  Populi. 

'*  Dr.  Hirscb,  of  Vienna,  states  that 
this  and  several  other  beetles,  which 
emit  a  similar  fluid  when  alarmed,  are 
serviceable  in  tbe  toothache,  by  bruising 
them  with  the  finger,  and  then  rubbing 
the  latter  against  the  teeth  and  gums  i 
ihe  eflicacv  of  the  remedy  continuing 
for  several  days  upon  the  finger."-* 
(P.  388,  note.) 

Mr.  Westwood/s  work  is  illustrated 
with  a  great  number  of  oeat  woodcuts 
in  outline.  The  book  is  to  be  complet- 
ed, if  possible,  in  thirteen  parts. 

A   General  Outline    of   the    Aninud 
Kingdom,      By     Thomas     RTiRft 
Jones,  F.Z.S.  Professor  rff  Compa- 
rative Anatomy  in  King'k  College, 
London.     Illustrated   by    numerous 
Engravings    on    Wood.     Part   IL 
London,  1838.    8yo.  pp.  48. 
This  is  an    uncommonly    handsome 
Vvork,  both  in  typography  lind  xylbgtm- 
pby,  or  printing  and  wood-engraving. 
The  following  account  of  the  medusa 
was  new  to  us,  and  perhaps  may  be  so 
to  our  readers.    It  would  seem  uat  not 
only  does  the  medusa  live  in  tbe  water, 
but  the  water  lives  in  the  medusa. 

**  If  he  considers,  in  the  first  place, 
the  composition  of  their  bodies,  what 
does  he  find  ?— an  animated  mass  of 
sea-water;  for  such,  in  an  almost 
literal  sense,  they  are.  Let  him 
take  a  medusa  of  any  size,  and  lay 
St  in  a  dry  place ;  it  will .  be  found 
gradually  to  drain  away,  leavinfi^  nothing 
oehind  btit  a  small  quantity  of  transpa- 
rent cellular  mafler,  dmost  Itt  dedicate 
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M  a  eobvreb.  which  apparently  formed 
-«ll  Ibe  sdiid  frame- work  of  tbci  bod/, 
«iidwbitb,  in  ED  animal  weig'hing  five 
m  six  poaud^,  will  scarcely  amoant  to 
'aa  ifnaMy  g-rams;  and  even  if  the  water 
*whicb  has  escaped  from  this  cellulosity 
h%  collated  and  examined,  it  trill  be 
'found  to  differ  in  no  sensible  degree 
from  the  element  in  which  the  creature 
lived.  The  conclusion,  therefore,  at 
If bich  be  natMrallj  arrives,  is  this  ;--in 
the  medusae,  the  sea-water  collected  and 
deposited  in  the  delicate  cells  of  an 
«lmoat  imperceptibki  ilm,  becomes  in 
some  inscrutable  manner  instrumental 
to  the  exercise  of  the  extraordinary 
functions  with  which  these  creatures  are 
eHdowed."--(P.  <&6). 

MEDICAL  GAZETTE, 

Satmrday^  December  29,  1838. 


'  **  Licet  bmnlbni,  licet  ettnm  vHhl,  dIgniUitMii 
AttU  Mediem  Cuerh  poteatat  modo  venleDdl  Id 
fvbUcaai  alt,  dicendi  pericalam  non  rep uto.*' 

Oicaao*  . 


CORONERS'  INQUESTS. 

Tn  Germany,  as  many  of  our  readers 
are  aware,  there  are  journals  specially 
devoted  to  almost  every  subdivision  of 
jnedicine, .  both  theoretically  and  practi- 
cally considered;  thus  there  are  Ar- 
chives of  Physiology,  and  separate 
joamals  of  Midwifery,  Pharmacy,  Dis- 
eases of  the  Eye,  &c.  ike. 

It  may  be  doubted  whether,  in  this 
country,  such* minute  investi^j^ations  of 
jan$^  branches  of  professional  know- 
ledge would  meet  with  much  encou- 
ragement ;  they  might  succeed,  indeed, 
in  improving  our  art,  but  would  almost 
certainly  fail  as  commercial  specula- 
tions. Yet  there  is  one  kind  of  these 
special  journals  which  looks  peculiarly 
teinpting^  and  would  really  seem  to 
invite  the  adventure  of  some  bold  spe- 
xniator ;  and  though,  like  the  others,  it 
woold  most  probably  soon  cease  to  exist, 
ibe  impartial  critic  would  say  of  its 
.iounder,  ma^me  tamen  exeidit  atuif^ 
ire  mean  a  jotimtl  of  foren»ic  medicine, 


which  wonld,  of  course^  include  at 
tunple  and  critical  account  of  coroners* 
Inquests.  At  present  the  inquiries  of 
these  ancient  tribunals  are  too  fre- 
'qvenely  conducted  in  a  manner  whichP, 
as  reviewers  are  Wont  to  say  of  certain 
books,  is  beneath  cfiticisra.  Yet  there 
is  this  difference  between  the  cases; 
the  books  drop  stilUborn  from  the 
press,  while  the  inquests  have  a 
certain  life  in  them,  and  pass,  with 
many,  for  real  investigations.  When 
Candex,  therefore,  puts  forth  in  print 
bis  ignorance  of  inflammation,  or  Stipes 
writes  a  pamphlet  to  shew  how  little  he 
Icnows  about  impetigo,  it  is  well  to  pas^ 
the  books  over'  in  silence,  and  let  tbett 
go  their  way  to  the  ebandler'a  shop 
without  saying  a  word  about  the  mat- 
ter. But  when  we  see  coroners'  inquests 
conducted  as  they  are,  while  no  in6u- 
ential  person  takes  steps  to  amend  their 
defects,  we  cannot  refrain  from  what 
would  otherwise  seem  a  work  of  super- 
et«glLtion  <—  namely,  the  shewing  that 
these  inquiries  are  miserably  carried 
on.  In  fact,  tliey  have  tho  air  of 
1)eing  seven  centuries,  or  so,  behind  the 
times  we  live  in ;  a  genuine  relic  of 
antiqnity;  a  specimen  of  the  method 
of  ascertaining  the  causes  of  sudden 
death  in  I^og  Stephen's  reign. 

The  objection,  then,  to  the  pre- 
sent mode  of  doing  these  things  (if  we 
must  criticize  that  which  is  beneath 
censure)  is,  that  the  coroner  is  commpnly 
quite  unskilled  in  medicine,  and  there* 
ion  unable  to  be  acbeek  npon  the  wit- 
nesses, or  a  guide  to  the  jnry,  exeeptiag 
on  legal  points. 

The  second  objection  is,  that  the  ju- 
ries are  chosen  from  too  low  a  class  of 
society,  and  oonseqoently  are  4)uite  in- 
competent to  decide  on  the  delicate 
points  submitted  to  them. 

The  third  objedioin  is,  thi^t  sufficient 
cave  is  net  taken  in  selecting  the  pvacti- 
tioners  who  are  to  conduct  the  medtett- 
legal  examinations    required,    and  ffi 
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report  tbeir  conse<pieut  opinions  to  the 
court.  Th^  flattering  compliment  is 
paid  to  "  us  physical  people"  that  the 
first  man  jou  can  laj  jour  hand  on  is 
as  icood  a  witness  as  you  cquld  find 
after  a  week's  search  ;  as  if  the  profes- 
sion were  like  Aladdin's  jewelled  gar- 
den, where  you  bad  only  to  stretch  out 
your  hand  to  pluck  a  sapphire  of  inesti- 
mable value,  or  a  ruby  worth  a  prince's 
ransom ! 

Beck  thinks,  as  we  do,  that  this  fa- 
vourable supposition. is  far  from  beinji^ 
correct.  After  observing  that  members 
of  our  profession  are  liable  to  be  called 
at  the  shortest  notice  to  take  part  in 
isuch  an  investigation  :— 

''  Are  they  all  qualified  to  do  justice 
to  it  f  Am  I  doing  them  a  wrung  in 
saying  that  they  are  not?  *  *  • 
Does  it  not  then  appear  that  a  duty  is 
required,  which  in  many  cases  should 
rather  be  avoided  ?^*^Beck's  Med.  Ju- 
risprutknce,  dlfa  edit.  p.  d56. 

And  in  a  note,  he  says:<— 

<'The  fact  cannot  be  too  distinctly 
stated,  that  a  man  may  be  a  judicious, 
correct,  and  excellent  practitioner  of 
medicine,  and  yet  not  competent  at  a 
witness.** 

The  remedy  proposed  by  Dr.  Beck  is 
the  obvio^is  and  right  one.  It  is  the 
appointment  of  practitioners  in  counties, 
or  districts,  who  shall  be  specially 
charges  with  this  oflice.  After  showing 
how  legal  medicine  is  taught  at  Berlin^ 
he  adds  :— 

'*  The  advantage  of  designating  indi- 
viduals for  the  f>artieular  duty  of  me- 
dico.legal  examination,  would  thus 
seem  to  be  striking  and  prominent.  It 
would  lead  to  more  accurate  study  of 
the  science.  It  would  afford  numerous 
and  favourable  opportunities  of  im- 
•proving  it.  It  would,  in  a  great  de- 
gree, prevent  that  disputation  about 
/acts  wfbich  produces  so  many  unplea- 
sant collisions  in  courts  of  justice;  and 
above  all,  it  would  spare  to  many  the 
performance  a(  the  most  unpleasant 
-duties,  often  amidst  the  circle  of  tJieir 
practice,  ^nd  hence  liable  to  injure  its 
extent  or  impair  its  usefulness  *. 

•  Beck,p.9&8. 


The  distinguished  author  whom  we 
have  just  quoted,  backs  his  recommen- 
dation by  the  advantages  which  have 
been  found  to  result  from  this  plan,  in 
France  and  other  continental  states; 
and  he  might  have  added,  that  a  similar 
method  is  adopted  in  the  profession 
with  which  these  cases  bring  us  in  con* 
tact — in  the  profession,  namely,  of  the 
law. 

Thus,  to  take  a  recent  instance,  when 
the  overseers  of  Brixworth  wanted  to 
have  an  opinion  upon  the  law  touching 
the  burying  of  paupers,  they  did  not 
have  recourse  to  the  nearest  attorney,  nor 
to  a  clever,  brow-beating  Old  Bailey 
barrister,  nor  to  an  eloquent  nut  prtici 
counsel,  nor  to  a  pleader  skilled  *  in 
Queen's  Bench  quillets ;  but  they  went 
to  Dr.  Lushington,  for  he  knows  eccle- 
siastical  law,  and  the  question  belongs 
to  it. 

In  the  case  of  forensic  medicine, 
however,  the  Dr.  Lushingtons  remain 
to  be  made;  as  yet  they  are  indeed 
few  and  far  between,  but  they  may  be 
called  into  existence  by  a  strong  and 
steady  demand  for  them.  Talent  is  not 
wanting,  and  any  marketable  modifica- 
tion of  it  may  be  reasonably  hoped 
for:— 

*'  SInt  BlRcenatet,  non  deerunt,  Flacce,  Mn- 
rones.** 

We  trust  that  these  suggestions  may 
meet  the  eyes  of  those  who  have  power 
to  carry  them  into  effect,  and  that  the 
highest  court  in  th^  kingdom  may  rec- 
tify the  feeble  and  maundering  style  in 
which  the  low  but  net  unimportant 
courts  we  have  censured  carry  on  their 
proceedings.  We  mi^t  bring  forward, 
in  illustration,  an  interesting  case  which 
was  made  the  subject- of  a  coroner's  in- 
quest, on  th6  6th  and  lOih  of  this 
month  :— 

Mrs.  Pines,  the  wife  of  a  labouring 
man,  living  in  Worton  Lane,  Isleworth, 
Middlesex,  had  been  in  bad  health 
some  1^'eeks  before  her  death.'  She  com- 
plained of  pains  in  her  limbs,  and  «. 
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great  depreuicn  of  spirits,  but  bad  no 
"medical  advice  till  tbe  30th  November. 
On  that  daj*  she  was  seen  bj  the 
parish  surgeon,  and  in  the  evening  faer 
daughter  fetched  a  bottle  of  mediciiie 
from  bis  bouse.  At  eight  o'clock  Mrs. 
Pines  took  two  tablespoonfuls  -  of  the 
mixture.  Ten  minutes  aflerwards  she 
complained  of  a  violent  pain  in  the 
bead,  and  sickness.  In  walking  across 
the  room  she  staggered,  and  then  went 

^  up  stairs  and  fell  on  the  bed.  In  about 
half  an  hour  the  husband  went  up  and 
found  her  foaming  at  the  mouth.  She 
died   about  an   hour  after  taking  the 

-pbysic.  A  daughter  of  the  deceased 
deposed,  that  while  on  the  bed  she  ex- 
claimed "  Oh !  Sukj,  I  am  poisoned — 
I  am  poisoned;"  and  that  before  her 
death  she  seemed  to  suffer  very  much. 

-Mary  Ann  Pines,  the  daughter-in-law 
of  the  deceased,  added,  that  during 
Friday  Mrs.  Pines  was  very  ill,  and 
Tomited  frequently  before  taking  the 
medicine.  The  parish  surgeon  was  not 
examined  ;  but  another  practitioner 
g^ve  his  opinion  that  the  medicine  did 
not  contain  any  deleterious  ingredient, 
though  he  could  not  speak  decidedly 
unless  it  was  analysed ;  he  also  went 
to  look  at  the  body,  and  stated,  on  his 
letum,  that  from  its  appearance  he  bad 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  Mrs.  Pines 
Jbad   died    any  other   than    a   natural 

*  death.  Some  of  the  jury  (fit  men  to 
have  been  jurors  of  our  late  Sovereign 
Lord  King  Stephen)  were  satisfied  with 

.this  makeshift  evidence,  and  would 
have  brought  in  a  verdict  of  natural 
death;  but  a  gleam  of  common  sense 
burst  forth  among  the  others,  who 
wijibed  for  a  post-mortem  examination, 

,  and  au -analysis  of  the  medicine;  and 
the  inquest  was  accordingly  adjourned. 
It  is  hardly  possible  to  imagine  any 
thing  more  imperfect   than  this   first 

'  da^'s  proceedings. 

Supposing    it    was    probable  that 

.  l^oieoa  bad  been  administered  to  Mrs. 


Pines,  and  that  we  were  compelled  to 
guess  which  was  the  faUl  drug,  we 
should'  name  prussic  acid.  In  the 
celebrated  case  narrated  in  the  d7th 
volume  of  the  Pbilosopbieal  Trausac* 
tions,  where  several  persons  were  killed 
at  Dublin  by  cherry -laurel  water,  one 
of  them  died  in  about  an  honr^  without 
▼oniiting,  purging,  or  convulsions, 
which  is  scarcely  possible,  wben  any 
other  poison  destroys  life  in  so  short  a 
time.  Whether  the  sickness  spoken  of 
in  Mrs.  Pines'  case  meant  vomiting,  or 
only  nausea,  does  not  appear.  On  the 
whole,  it  must  be  allowed,  that  except- 
ing the  accidental  occurrence  of  sudden 
death  afVer  one  dose  of  the  medicine, 
there  was  no  reason  to  suspect  poison- 
ing. 

Meantime  the  coroner  bad  the  good 
sense  to  get  the  mixture  analysed  by 
Mr.  Everett,  who  could  not  detect  any 
poison,  but  believed  the  medicine  to  be 
composed  of  rhubarb,  chalky  water,  and 
perhaps  a  little  opium;  but  the  last  he 
was  not  sure  of. 

The  parish  surgeon,  wlio  bad  been 
unable  to  attend  on  the  first  day  from 
severe  indisposition,  said  that  the  mix- 
ture consisted  of  chalk,  rhubarb,  and  a 
little  cinnamon  water,  but  no  opium« 

The  verdict  of  the  jury  was, "  Died 
by  the  visitation  of  God." 

Granted,  then,  that  Mrs.  Pines  did 
not  die  by  poison » what  was  the  cause 
of  her  death  ?  This  remains  nearly  as 
doubtful  as  if  no  inquest  had  been  held, 
for  no  post-mortem  examination  was 
made.  Was  this  most  necessary  part  of 
the  inquiry  omitted  just  to  save  the 
county  a  couple  of  guineas?  The  co- 
roner, as  we  recently  particularly  stated, 
is  obliged  to  advance  the  fees  of  the 
medical  witnesses  out  of  his  own  pocket* 
which  circumstance  has  operated  as 
a  great  check  upon  calling  in  their 
aid ;  for  a  coroner  who  should  ask  for 
medical  testimony  as  oflen  as  it  is  re- 
quired for  a  reid  investigation  of  the 
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eise  befors  bim,  must  keep  a  eousider. 
able  capital  afloat  to  pay  the  fees.  Tbis 
should  be  looked  into,  and  amended. 

There  Is  one  objection  wbicb  we  trust 
will  not  be  made  to  tbe  necessary  ini<« 
provemeDt  of  forensic  meiHcine  ;  to  wit, 
tbat  it  will  add  to  the  county.rates, 
♦*  already  so  heavy ;"  for  if  tbe  poeret 
states  of  tbe  continent  can  aflbrd  to 
se]?e  tbe  problems  which  belong  to  this 
branch  of  knowledgre,  surely  Engiandj 
with  its  soperabandaat  wealthy  will  no 
longer  consent  to  slur  ever  these  natters 
in  the  6ld  Norman  style. 

ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF  PHY- 
SICIANS. 

We  learn  that  the  College  of  I%ysi- 
sicians  has  just  completed  various  regu- 
lations which  are  calculated,  if  earned 
into  full  effect,  to  produce  great  change, 
and  we  trust  great  improvement,  in  tbe 
department  of  the  medical  profession 
over  which  it  presides.  Many  yean 
ago  the  CoHege  sacrificed  its  own  inde- 
pendence by  the  nature  of  the  connexion 
which  it  formed  with  Oxford  and 
Cambridge;  one  of  tbe  consequences 
of  which  was,  that  other  universities 
also  came  to  have  an  indirect  ^in- 
fluence, in  so  far  as  a  degree  from 
one  or  other  of  them  became  a  pre- 
requisite before  admission  as  a  physi- 
cian by  the  London  -College.  In  pro- 
portion, however,  as  the  older  men  hare 
dropped  off,  the  liberal  party  in  the 
College  seems  to  have  progressively  in- 
creased, and  to  have  received  an  impor- 
tant addidon  in  the  oomparatirely  large 
number  of  licentiates  admitted  to  tbe 
Fellowship  during  the  last  two  or  three 

'  years.  The  result  has  been  the  enact- 
ment, from  time  to  time,  of  regulations 

'  progressively  less  and  less  tinged  wifh 
the  exclusiveness  of  their  predecessors, 
and  more  adaipted  to  the  liberality  of 
the  present  times.  We  undeRtand 
ihat  bfefcaiter  the  College  is  not  to  de- 
mand  any  previous  graduation,  or  the 


diploma  of  any  other  Body  wbatercri 
but  if  the  candidate  come  «p  totb«  k^ 
quired  standard,  he  is  to  receive  ike 
full  title,  as  well  as  all  tbe  legal  pri- 
Tileges,  of  a  pbysieian.  If  our  infoi^ 
nation  be  correct,  too,  a  plan  is  to  be 
followed,  in  regard  to  tbe  preliminaiy 
tducation,  ftry  different  from  that  ge- 
nerally pursued  in  tbis  eountiy.  la^ 
ctead  of  fixing  the  student  to  »  partic»- 
lar  order  of  succession,  and  a  definite 
nnmber  of  lectures  in  each  department, 
the  subjects  only,  and  tbe  whole  period 
required  to  be  devoted  to  their  study,  are 
to  be  specified  :  in  a  word,  the  teH  of 
knowledge  is  to  be,  not  the  number  of  cer- 
tificates in  th«  candidate's  podket,  but  tbe 
amount  of  knowledge  in  bis  bead.  We 
shall  probably  be  able  to  say  more  on  the 
subject  next  week,  as  we  understand 
tbat  the  new  regulations  are  to  be  im- 
mediately published. 

WESTMINSTER  MEDICAL 
SOCIETY. 
December  Ift,  1638. 
Dr.  Cbowne,  pRKsinEKT,  IN  THX  Chaib. 

Potohgy  tf  Morphia^  PtralytU  if  Urn  PMU 

Dura— Dr.  ManhuU  HaWt  PhyMoffg^l 

Discoveria, 
Mr.  Chance  invited  tbe  attention  of  the 
members  to  a  statement  of  M.  Raspail, 
recently  copied  by  a  mediqal  periodical  in 
this  town,  in  wbicb  that  pbjstologist  as- 
serts that  one  or  two  grains  of  opium  will 
produce  sleep,  but  a  few  graihs  more  would 
eaase  death ;  bat  that  as  much  UJifty^nhu 
gruint  of  tbe  acetate  of  morphia  might  be 
injected  into  a  vein  with  impunity. 

Dr.  Addison  condemned  sooh  nnh  state- 
ments as  that  of  Ra«pail,  just  qnolad. 
He  had  known  a  case  in  which  om  grain 
of  tbe  acetate  of  morphia  brought  on 
symptoms  of  poisoning. 

Mr.  Verralf  thought  that  mnah  of  1^ 
eflect  would  depend  upon  the  idiosyncrasy 
and  habits  of  the  patient' 

Mr.  Home's  experience  liad  proved  to 
bis  satia&ction  tbe  troth  of  a  general 
principle,  that  persons  babitoatad  to  the 
taking  of  morphia  were  after  a  time  codi* 
pelleo  to  diminish  the  doM. 

Dr.  C.  B.  Williams  thought  tbe  aiste 
opftandi  of  morphia  would  show  that  such 
a  quantity  as  my-nma  rraint  cOuM  not  be 
taken  with  safety.    TUs  msMtna  «0tid 
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,dirccilv  upon  ibe  fensibtlitj,  and  sucli  an 
excessive  quantity  would  destroy  that  of 
tbe  nerres  of  respiration;  and  dntroy  life. 
In  this  respect  it  differed  from  beUadonna, 
in  which,  when  beyond  a  certain  quantity 
was  adroinisicred,  no  increased  effect  was 
prodnced.  When  as  much  as  a  drachm  of 
the  extract  of  belladonna  was  given,  the 
effects  did  not  implicate  the  vital  functions. 

Mr.  Snow  was  disposed  to  beliere  that 
Raspail  was  right,  because  morphia  was 
separated  from  the  narcotine,  the  most 
poisonous  constituent  of  opiom.  He 
thought  that  morphia,  like  belladonna, 
acted  as  a  mere  sedative. 

Mr.  Hab  Thomson  considered  the  state, 
mcntof  Raspail  perfectly  incredible.  He 
himself  hacT  administered  morphia  very 
hirg^ly>*i>d  m-itb  the  best  eilRects,  but  never 
to  any  thing  like  the  extent  recommended 
by  the  Frenchman.  In  a  case  of  acute  tie 
<ioul<mr«ux,accompan!ed  with  spasmodic  ac- 
tion of  the  intercostal  muscles,  occurring  in 
•  man  accustomed  to  the  use  of  opium,  he 
bad  given  ax  grains  of  morphia,  and 
again  four  grains  three  hours  afterwards. 
The  patient  enjoyed  a  tranquil  night 
afterwards,  and  felt  refreshed  in  the  morn- 
ing. This  patient  could  not  afterwards 
bear  such  large  doses,  and  he  (Mr.  H.  T.) 
felt  inclined  to  admit  the  truth  of  the 
principle  advanced  by  Mr.  Home— that 
the  power  of  this  medicine  over  the  patient 
wa$  gradually  aggravated,  instead  of,  as 
was  the  ordinary  rule  with  medicine,  be- 
ing gradually  diminished. 

Mr.  Streeter  thought  the  statement  of 
v.  Raspail  might  be  a  printer's  error. 
The  effects  of  opium  and  its  constituent 
elements  differed  according  to  the  consti- 
tution of  the  patient  He  bad  known  an 
instance  of  a  drachm  and  a  half  of  Battley's 
liquor  proving  fatal  to  a  madman,  and 
twenfy  minims  of  the  same  fluid  proved 
Ihtal  to  an  old  woman  who  had  compound 
.fracture  of  the  femur. 

Dr.  Addison  remembered  that  M.  Ma- 
ffendie  had  given  a  grain  of  narcotine  to  a 
<aog,  and  that  the  animal  speedily  Jierished. 
Dr.  Roots,  however,  had  employed  nig-co- 
tine  in  doses  of  aeveral  grains,  as  a  tonip, 
and  had  found  its  administration  not  onlj 
anattended  with  danger,  but  productive  of 
great  benefit.  There  was  an  inconsistency  . 
Between  the  experience  of  Dr.  Roots  and 
of  M.  Magendie.  Could  the  narcotine  be 
poisonous  to  animals,  and  inert  or  even 
beneficial  to  the  human  frame  ? 

Mr.  Chinnock  said  a  few  words  in  fa- 

.Tonr  of  the  use  of  morphia,  and    Mr. 

Streeter  proceeded  to  read  his  promised 

paper  on    Pabaltsis   of   trx    Portia 

buKA. 

Mr.  Streeter  gave  a  soccinct  history  of 
the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  ner- 
Tous  tysteuL    Till  the  termination  of  the 


last  century,  he  said,  inquirers  had  been 
misled  by  the  hypothesis,  that,  like  the 
eirculatory  system  of  the  blood,  the  brain, 
spinid  marrow,  nerves,  ganglia,  constituted 
one  closely  united  fonctional  system,  in 
which  the  several  parts  communicated  by 
means  of  some  imaginarv  fluid,  called  the 
animal  spirits,  or  by  a  subtle  elastic  ether. 
Willis  had  a  glimpse  of  the  idea,  afterwards 
more  fnlly  developed  by  Boerhaave,  Haller, 
Van  Swieten,  Prochaska,  Soemmering, 
and  others,  that  this  system^  the  unity  of 
which  had  been  so  long  inculcated,  cori. 
sisted  of  several  centres,  such  as  the  brain, 
the  medulla  oblongata,  the  sympathetic, 
&c.  The  author  now  indolged  himself 
in  the  most  amiable  and  candid  phild- 
aophical  credulity,  and  accorded  high 
credit  to  Messrs.  Oall  and  Spurzheim  for 
the  discovery  of  a  plurality  of  organs  iti 
the  brain,  and  the  assignment  of  different 
functions  to  different  parts.  He  then  al- 
luded cursorily  to  the  splendid  discovery 
of  Sir  Charles  Bell,  the  double  function  of 
the  spinal  nerves,  a  discovery  which  had 
been  subsequently  illustrated  by  the  ex- 
periments of  Mayo,  Magendie,  and  Pa- 
nizza.  The  anatomical  analysis  of  this 
system  had  proved  the  existence  of  one 
nerve  for  motion,  one  for  common  sensa- 
tion, and  one  for  special  sense.  The 
author  now  paid  some  benevolent  com- 
pliments to  Dr.  Marshall  Hall,  the  origi- 
nalitv  of  whose  views  he  warmly  advo- 
cated. Dr.  Hall  had  promulgated  the 
doctrine  that  certain  functions  of  the  ner- 
vous system,  named  by  him  the  excito- 
motory,  were  due  to  a  certain  portion  of 
the  spinal  marrow,  called  by  Dr.  Hall, 
"  the  true  spinal  marrow."  This  physio- 
logist had  not  yet  demonstrated  the  ex- 
istence of  this  nervous  tract ;  but  he,  Mr. 
Streeter,' fully  believed  in  the  existence  of 
a  distinct  nervous  centre  the  source  of  the 
automatic  movements  of  the  body ;  but  he 
thought  the  question  as  to  whether  this 
excito-motory  insentient  function  resided 
in  a  distinct  fibre,  was  vet  subjudief.  It 
was  plausibly  argued,  that  as  there  ex- 
isted but  one  muscular  fibre  to  execute 
the  voluntary  and  involuntary  movements 
of  the  frame,  so  there  might  be  but  one 
nervous  fibre  occupied  in  carrying  on  the 
aensatial,  voluntary,  and  simple  motor 
functions  or  movements  of  irritability,  not 
requiring  cei'ebral  communication.  He 
waited  for  further  evidence  to  shew  the 
existence  of  the  excito-motory  fibres  of 
Dr.  Hall,  but  he  thought  this  physiologist 
a  man  much  injured  Sy  the  journalists  of 
the  day. 

Mr.  Streeter  now  made  a  most  compre- 
hensive  definition  of  the  word  paralysi*, 
which  included  not  merely  lesions  of  sen- 
sation and  motion,  and  secretion,  bnt 
even  suspension  of  certain  cerebral  func- 
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tionsy  according  to  tho  phrenological  creed. 
The  special  object  of  his  present  essaj, 
however,  was  to  describe  a  particular  loss 
of  function  of  the  poitio- dura,  arising  from 
cold.  The  symptoms  of  this  afieotton 
were  highly  characteristic.  £?ery  move- 
ment of  the  face  was  lost,  except  that  of 
the  jaw  in  mastication.  Lachrymation 
usually  existed ,  but  the  most  prominent 
mark  was,  the  inability  to  shut  the  eyelids 
completely.  If  permanent^  this  defect 
would  lead  to  the  destruction  of  the  eye 
from  continual  exposure  to  the  atmo- 
sphere,  and  the  particles  suspended  in  it. 

When  the  disease  has  existed  some 
time,  the  symmetry  of  the  two  sides  of 
the  face  is  destroyed ;  and  as  the  mouth  ii 
distorted,  there  is  an  exaggerated  expres« 
si(  n  on  one  side,  and  a  ludicrous  calmness 
on  the  other.  Mr.  Streeter  distinguished 
these  affections  into  three  classes :— ^l.  Tho 
first  form  is  that  arising  from  cold,  in 
which  the  lagcrphthalmot  is,  equally  with 
the  other  classes,  a  very  prominent  symp- 
tom. This  form  of  the  malady  arises 
from  inflammation  of  the  pes  aruerimu,  or 
from  swelling  and  diminution  of  the  dia- 
mtter  of  the  aquas  ductus  fallopii,  causing 
pressure  on  the  trunk  of  the  nerve.  2.  A 
second  form  of  the  affection  proceeds 
from  ii  flammation  of  the  ear,  ending  in 
absce;  s,  and  invrlving  the  aqueduct.  This 
is  difficult  of  cure.  3.  The  third  class  of 
cases  arise  from  the  pressure  of  tumon 
on  the  nerve,  from  necrosis  of  the  pars 
petrosa,  or,  from  its  implication,  in  malig- 
nant ulceration  of  the  cheek. 

Mr.  Streeter  related  three  cases  of  the 
first  class  that  had  passed  under  his  own 
observation.  The  first  case  occurred  in 
1829.  A  gentleman,  set.  26,  whose  health 
was  injured  by  application  to  study;  he 
had  been  exposed  to  a  draught  of  air, 
and  a  fe^  mornings  after  this  incident,  he 
found  he  could  only  smile  on  one  side  of 
his  face.  This  case  recovered  in  two  or 
three  weeks,  after  leechinv,  hot  fomenta- 
tions, a  small  blister,  and  a  camphorated 
liniment,  had  been  successively  resorted  to. 

The  second  occurred  in  a  woman,  the 
day  before  she  was  delivered  of  a  child. 
She  was  the  wife  of  a  salesman  in  Co  vent 
Garden  market,  and  very  much  exposed 
to  cold.  The  distemper  was  cured  in  the 
some  manner  as  in  the  other  patient. 
The  case  occurred  in  1635. 

The  third  case  took  place  early  in  the 
spring  of  the  year,  in  the  person  of  Mr. 
John  Miller,  the  ingenious  mechanic  and 
anatomist.  He  had  dissected  near  an 
open  window,  in  cold  weather.  When  he 
awoke  on  the  following  morning  he  found 
his  face  semi-paralysed.  He  soon  got 
well. 

In  all  these  cases  a  proper^onstitu- 
tional  treatment  was  adopted,  in  addition 


to  the  topical  remedies,  and  in  mma  of  tli« 
patients  has  a  recurrence  of  the  diaeaa* 
taken  place. 

Br.  Addison  thought  the  communica« 
tion  of  Mr.  Streeter  valuable,  inasmuch  a# 
it  pointed  out  very  dearly  the  distinetioa 
between  a  curable  malady  and  true  hemi- 
plegia of  the  face,  an  affection  of  a  much 
more  serious  character.  He  (Dr.  A.)  had, 
for  a  long  time,  perceived  an  analogy 
between  mis  particular  affection  and 
rheumatism  in  general.  He  thought  that 
in  both  instances  the  effects  upon  the 
nerves  were  the  same.  He  had  observed 
paralysis  of  one  or  both  ex^mities  oc- 
curring, as  a  consequence  of  rheumatism^ 
produced  by  cold ;  and  it  might  occui^ 
without  being  accompanied  by  the  rheu- 
matism. Paralysis,  too,  might  be  the 
forerunner  of  the  rheumatism.  In  the 
same  manner  neuralgia  of  the  sciatic  or 
other  nerves  is  produced.  He  had  seen 
a  case  in  which  paraplegia  was  accora.- 
panied  by  inflammation  of  the  knee-joint, 
where  much  pain  existed.  These  cases 
being  treated  in  the  same  way  as  common 
rheumatism,  got  welL  Thus,  whether 
we  regard  the  cause,  the  history,  or  the 
treatment  of  these  maladies,  a  atrikii^ 
analogy  is  seen  to  prevail,  . 

A  pupil  of  Dr.  Marshall  Hall  now  com- 
mented rery  severely  upon  the  ungenerooa 
enemies  of  Dr,  Hall.  He  repeated  some 
of  the  aiguments  so  often  published  by 
his  teacher,  and  which  are  now  as  familiar 
to  the  ears  of  professional  readers,  as  the 
air  of  ^  Jim  Crow''  is  to  the  Dii  Penaise 
of  the  Adelphi. 

Dr.  Marshall  Hall  next  made  a  pathetic 
address  to  the  society,  in  which  he  detailed 
the  hardships  to  which  he  had  been  ex- 
posed by  the  cruelty  of  adverse  critics. 
*<  Could  I  have  foreseen,"  quoth  be,  **  the 
persecution  which  my  discoveries  have 
brought  upon  me,  I  would  never  have 
written  a  single  line  upon  physiology.** 
The  Doctor  paid  a  high  compliment  to 
Mr.  Streeter's  essa^,  and  said  he  had  but 
me  fault  to  find  with  it,  and  that  was  the 
doubt  which  had  been  thrown  upon  the 
truth  of  tlie  exd to-motor  system.  The 
Doctor's  system  consisted  of  nothing  but 
a  detail  of  experiments ;  how,  tl^erefore, 
could  there  be  any  doubt  on  the  subject } 
To  doubt  his  experiments  was  to  doubt 
that  physiology  existed.  He  would  ask 
whether  any  member  had  seen  thorough 
paralysis  of  the  facial  nerve  in  hemiplegia^ 
that  IS,  arising  from  disease  of  the  cere-  • 
brum?  And  he  would  ask  if  division  of 
the  trifacial,  or  of  the  facial  nerve,  or  of 
the  medulla  oblongata,  does  not  destroy 
the  function  of  the  orbicularis  palpebnB» 
as  eTidenced  by  touching  the  eyelash. 
Magendie,  in  bis  experiment^  knew  that 
he  had  succeeded  in  dividing  the  trifacial 
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tterre  within  the  cnniiUm,  hy  the  fact  that 
the  ejFelids  fail  to  close  ttheQ '  the  lashe* 
or  the  skin  is  touched.  Every  ohe  knows 
that  this  action  is  destroyed  by  the  divi- 
sion of  the  portio  dara  or  medulla  obloni. 
gata;  in  short,  we  have  the  true  spinal 
system  demonstrated  by  a  series  of  facts 
known  to  all  the  world. 

Mr.  Snow  supported  Dr,  Marshall  Hall. 

Mr.  Streeter  concurred  entirely  in  the 
opinions  expressed  by  Dr,  Addison;  he 
was  aware  that,  in  hemiplegia,  paralysis 
of  the  eyelids  did  not  exist.  Mr.  Streeter 
pronounced  a  panegyric  on  Dr.  Hall;  but, 
nevertheless,  he  should  continue  to  look 
upon  the  Doctor's  system  as  hypothetical, 
vntil  some  evidence  of  the  existence  of  the 
excito-motory  fibres  could  be  furnished, 
if  not  in  the  complicated  structure  of  the 
human  frame,  at  least  in  some  rank  of  the 
lower  animals.  He  thought  bat  little 
satisfaction  attended  the  bloody  experi- 
ments of  Magendie  and  other  continental 
inquirers,  in  whose  proceedings  the  con- 
clasions  were  vitiated  not  merely  by  the 
great  loss  of  blood  incurred,  but  by  the 
total  disregard  of  the  influence  upon  the 
results  exercised  by  the  great  principle  of 


Dr.  Hall  denied  having  ever  asserted 
the  existence  of  dUHnct  cerebral  and  spinal 
nervous  fibres ;  he  had  simply  made  inei* 
dental  allusion  to  his  own  apinum  on  the 
subject ;  but  this  opinion  had  no  relation 
to  the  true  spinal  or  excito-motory  system^ 
Ibr  the  truth  of  that  is  based  upon  experi- 
ment. The  derivation  of  certain  specified 
phenomena  was  clearly  traced  to  the  spinal 
marrow ;  but  the  mere  opinion  alluded  to 
was  not  unsupported  by  strong  arguments. 
There  was  no  exclusive  nerve  of  common 
sensation  or  voluntary  motion,  but  there 
was  a  nerve  of  pure  sensation,  the  function 
of  which  bad  been  proved  by  Magendie*— 
the  olfactMT.  If  nervous  fibrils  were 
devoted  exclusively  to  sensation,  why  not 
exclusively  to  voluntary  motion,  and  to 
excited  motion  ?  What  was  the  source  of 
energy  in  the  trifacial  and  facial  nerves 
when  the  brain  was  removed  1  Professor 
Mailer  contends  that  volition  acts  upon 
the  body  through  the  medulla  oblongata, 
**  in  the  same  manner  as  a  player  upon 
the  harpsichord.*'  This  was  a  fanciful 
Agnre,  unsupported  by  correct  analogy. 
When  the  performer  ceases  the  instrument 
is  silent  i  and  when  the  instrument  is  out 
of  tune,  the  playe»  cannot  by  any  effort 
produce  harmony.  The  contrary  is  the 
troth  in  the  nervous  system :  the  inatru- 
ment  sounds  when  the  performer  is  ab- 
sent; and  when  the  instrument  is  out  of 
tnne,  an  augmented  effort  of  the  perfbnaer 
may  produce  harmony.  In  chorea,  the 
/onctioD,  if  not  the  stnictare,  of  the  wpintd 


cord  is  disordered:  the  patient  cannot 
walk,  except  unsteadily,  but  he  can  run 
with  regularity.  This  is  a  physiological 
argument,  but  is  it  therefore  of  no  value  ? 
To  the  speaker  it  seemed  sufficiently  co- 
|;ent  to  establish  the  truth  of  his  opinion 
as  to  the  existence  of  distinct  cerebral  and 
true  spinal  fibres.  His  excito-motory  sys^ 
tem,  he  would  venture  to  say,  .was  built 
on  the  rock  of  experimental  induction, 
and  would,  after  the  illiberal  critics  of  the 
day  had  sunk  into  oblivion,  be  bailed  with 
gratitude  by  future  generations.  The 
Doctor  finally  apologized  for  occupying  so 
long  the  time  of  the  society. 

After  this,  the  hour  of  departure  having 
arrived,  the  discussion  on  Mr.  StreeteHs 
essay  was  adjourned  to  the  ensuing  Sa< 
turday*- 

Idios. 


PHYSICAL  SOCIETY,  GUY'S 

HOSPITAL. 

December  15,  18S8. 

Ma.  Gbbkmwooo  in  the  Chaib^ 

Ma.  D0NA1.D  DALaYMFUs  read  a  paper 


Idiopnthie  Httmorrhage, 
Having  defined  hsBmorrhage  to  he  an 
escape  of  blood  from  the  vessels  in  which 
it  circulates  in  healthy  states  of  the  body, 
the  author  proceeded  to  consider  whether 
or  not  a  strictly  primary  or  idiopathic 
haemorrhage  could  exist — that  is  to  say, 
a  hsBmorrhage  unallied  to  any  pre-existing 
organic  alteration  of  vessels  or  neighbour- 
ing  tissues.  He  considered  that  the  dif*. 
ferent  kinds  of  haemorrhage  had  been  for 
many  years  necessarily  confounded,  for 
the  earlier  physicians,  nnassisted  by  the 
exact  knowleage  famished  by  normal 
anatomy,  and  the  still  more  valuable  data 
of  pathological  research,  were  unable  to 
appreciate  them  correctly.  All  their  in- 
quiries were  directed  to  the  seat  and  de- 
gree of  the  affection,  and  their  attention 
was  arrested  rather  by  the  symptoms  than 
carried  on  to  the  examination  of  the  le« 
sions  which  might  act  as  causes  of  haemor- 
rhage. Mr.  Dairymple  next  alluded  to  the 
olaadlieation  of  haemorrhages  in|o  idiofia- 
thic  and  symptomatic,  the  former  trace- 
able  to  no  appreciable  cause,  the  latter 
dependent  on  some  obvious  local  or  gene* 
ral  alteration  of  the  economy.  The  author, 
adopting  tho  opinion  of  Miiuer,  would  not 
admit  the  theory  that  capillaries  termi- 
nated by  />pen  months;  he  considered, 
therefore,  that  any  escape  of  blood  from  a 
vessel,  without  any  breach  of  texture,  was 
the  result  of  exosmoae.     Having  noticed 
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caaeB  bearing  on  this  point,  the  antbov  ad? 
verted  to  the  graduid  diminution  or  the 
limits  of  this  cuiss  of  cases,  owing  to  th^ 
rapid  advances  of  morbid  anatomy,  bj 
which  many  lesions  had  been  laid  bare  to 
us  of  which  we  were  previonslv  ignorant, 
and  to  which  hemorrhages  might  be  attri- 
buted. In  conclusion,  the  author  ex* 
pressed  a  belief  that  the  term  idiopathic, 
as  applied  to  hsemorrhage,  would  be  shewn 
to  be  a  provisional  one  by  the.  future  di3- 
ooveries  of  morbid  anatomists. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  meeting  it  was 
given  out  by  the  president  that  the  society 
would  assemble  again  on  January  12, 
1889,  Dr.  Briftbt  in  the  chair,  when  Dr. 
Addison  would  make  some  observations 
on  the  <^  Diagnosis  of  Nephritis." 


ABSORPTION  OF  DEAD  BONE,&e. 


To  the  Editor  of  tks  Medical  Gazette, 

SlA, 

In  the  last  aomberofyonrexeelleot  pnUica- 
tion^  is  an  interesting  letter,  signed  <*  Pa- 
thologicns,''  on  the  aosorption  of  bone,  in 
reference  to  some  experimeBts  on  this 
subject  in  a  valuable  paper  by  Mr.  OtrUi^ 
ver,  in  the  last  volume  of  tlie  Medico- 
Chimrgical  Transaotiona. 

Pathologiens  asks  for  a  single  proof  of 
the  afasorptioB  of  inorganic  particleiL 
Now  water  is  easily  absorbed,  so  is  tbe 
•olonriag  matter  of  madder,  tnrmeiic,  and 
4ytfaer  substances.  Dr.  Hodgkin*  tells  as, 
that  in  five  experiments  by  Fiscinns  and 
Seller,  in  wbidi  lead  was  given  internally 
or  applied  externally,  this  metal  was  do- 
tected  in  the  chyle.  Besides,  traces  of 
•raeoio  and  nitrate  of  silver  have  been 
found  in  the  thonde  duct ;  and  it  is  weU 
known  that  the  urine  is  often  coloured  by 
inorganic  particles  whieb  mast  have  been 
absorbed — such  as  rhubarb,  turpentine,  See. 
The  beautiful  description  by  John 
Hunter,  quoted  by  Pathologiens,  refees 
simply  to  the  process  of  exfoliation. 

Al though  Hunter  distinctly  deacribes 
the  absorption  of  dead  bone,  be  has  alr 
Inded  to  the  sulgect  in  a  much  more  jn- 
dicioQs  way  than  most  of  his  followers. 
He  says,  '*  I  believe  the  .absorption  of 
deadbone  is  sometimes  necessaiy ;  it  gene- 
rally takes  place  when  the  separation  is 
elow  and  the  granulating  process  is 
roaietf  ,»  &c.  That  the  absorption  of  the 
dead  bone  goes  on  simnltaneonsly  with  the 
formation  of  the  new  one,  has  lieen  the 

.  »  Mwstrta  on  Ufe,  mn^lMad  tay  Dra.  Bodgkln 
Mttk  Wi»hf»,  ARpes<Us.  p.  sas. 

t  Hunter*!  SvotkB,  hj  Palmer,  toI.  I.  p.  537. 


common  doctrine  of  the  difiereivt  t^f^eiy 
in  London,  from  the  time  of  John  Hnnt^ 
till  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Gulliver's  oIh 
serrations ;  and  in  confirmatiop  of  thiSy 
let  any  one  compare  the  articles  on  necro- 
sis,  in  the  present  and  previous  editions  of 
Cooper's  Suigical  Dictionary;  when  they 
will  perceive  that  the  former  has  been  ma- 
terially  modified,  in  regard  to  the  point  in 

auestion,  by  Mr.  G.'s  researches;  and  in 
ie  interesting  lectutes  delivered  at  the 
College  of  Suigeons,  by  Mr.  Stanley,  and 
published  in  your  20th  volume,  he  states 
that  dead  bone  is  absorbed  while  it  retains 
any  connexion  with  the  living.  He,  how- 
ever, quotes  Mr.  Gulliver's  experiments, 
and  states  that  Arom  a  repetition  of  them 
he  obtained  similar  results. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  repeat  the 
experiments  Mr.  Gulliver  has  related,  con- 
ceming  the  adhesion  of  living  to  dead 
bone,  for  it  is  probable  that  some  mistake 
has  occurred,  toe  foreign  bone  being  merely 
incarcerated.  If  it  be  a  fact  that  living  wifi 
unite  to  dead  bone,  it  is  very  extraordi- 
nary, and  will  tend  to  nnsettfe  some  im- 
portant and  generally  received  tenets  of 
physiology,  in  the  establishment  of  which 
Mr.  Hunter's  authority  has  been  mainly 
influential' — ^lam  sir. 

Your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

Pbiuatrus. 
London,  December  30,  1838. 

QUBBIES 

WITH  RESPECT  TO  THE    CAUSES  AKD  PKB- 

VENTION  OF  THE  PRESENT 

PREVALENCE  op  SMALL-POX. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette, 

SiH, 

Tbe  prevalence  in  almost  every  district 
of  the  kingdom  of  the  small.pox,  and  its 
apparently  gradual  increase  during  thh 
last  year  or  two,  are  matters  of  serfooa 
moment.  The  steadiness  which  it  exhi- 
bits  gives  it  more  of  the  character  of  an 
endemic  tban  an  epidemic  disease,  and 
renders  it  a  cause  of  the  greater  anxiety. 

It  is  important  that  we  should  bend  oar 
minds  to  the  careful  investigation  of  thb 
causes  of  its  re-appearance  (if  I  may  use 
-the  word),  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  to 
be  checked.  The  following  few  observa- 
tions are  written  with  the  hope  of  exciting 
the  attention  of  yothr  more  experienced 
readers  with  respect  to  its  causes. 

1.  Although  undoubtedly  conneeteQ 
with  neglect  of  vaccination,  this  is  vary 
flir  from  being  a  sufficient  cause.  I  ba¥^ 
at  present  a  family  of  five  ehildren  uaddir 
treatment^  three  of  whom  bear  good  maiks 
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^  vaccinfttioDy  and  by  one  of  theta  the 
disease  has  been  introduced.  The  three. 
Iiowever,  are  mnch  mora  alightly  affectea 
than  those  who  had  not  been  ?accinatedy 
MB  it,  I  think,  almost  invarlablv  the  case. 

3.  Nor  doea  it  depend  on  the  long  pe- 
jriod  aince  faccinatton;  for  the  disease 
most  commonly  has  attacked  children, 
and  J  have  lateij  seen  cases  where  it  has 
ocpurred  from  two  to  Are  years  since  ?ac« 
eination.  Perhaps  some  of  yonr  readers 
will  he  able  to  say  how  soon  after  satis* 
factory  ?accination,  and  when  the  Tims 
has  not  entered  the  system  prefionsly  to 
the  raccination,  the^disease  has  occurred. 

3.  How  far  does  it  depend  on  careUu 
waeeinationl  Vaccination,  like  all  other 
operations,  may  be  well  or  ill  done.  Pa> 
rents  are  often  satisfied  without  shewing 
the  medical  man  their  children  after  ?ac- 
cination;  and  in  some  of  these  eases  I 
have  reason  to  think  that  there  is  a  spu- 
rious yesication  coming  on  and  passing  off 
in  two  or  three  days  without  real  infec- 
lion.  Can  any  of  yonr  readers  g1?e  any 
MMitiTe  information  as  to  the  effects  of 
disturbing  the  pock  lor  the  sake  of  obtain- 
ing matter  ?  A  friend  in  the  country,  of 
grmU  experience,  attaches  great  impor- 
tanoe  to  the  presenring  whole  one  or  two 
pustules. 

4  It  is  yery  important  that  we  should 
haye  some  more  aecarate  information  as 
to  the  detarioratioa  af  the  yiras.  I  hare 
Imtely  been  often  yerv  jnuch  dissatisfied 
with  the  ehancter  of  the  pustc^e,  although 
I  haye  found  no  difficulty  in  producing  it 
ia  ail  cases  where  I  haye  inserted  the 
Tims.  I  hope  some  medical  man  favour- 
ably  sitoated  will  try  the  experiment  lately 
aoggestad  in  the  Mjsn.GAZ.,  of  inoci^. 
lating  the  cow  with  matter  of  small-pox. 
It  woold  be  yeiy  desirable  to  bavea  source 
for  obuining  fresh  lymph  at  pleasure. 
'  5.  I  fear  when  the  disease  nas  occurred 
in  a  modified  form  from  previous  vaccina- 
tion (a  form  equally,  I  think,  contagions 
iritb  the  true  disease),  espeoially  in  the 
country,  the  carelessness  of  hasty  prac- 
titioners has  led  to  its  being  misUken  for 
diieken-pockyor  some  of  the  irregular  pus- 
taiar  diseases.  One  case  of  this  kind  has 
oome  nader  my  notica,  where  the  prac- 
titioacr  was  not  convinced  till  two  neigh- 
bonring  medical  men  had  been  called  ia, 
and  eight  or  nine  cases  bad  ^Jiimdj  oo- 
comd. 

A  still  more  important  inquiry  remains. 
How  is  the  disease  to  be  checked  t  Oa  this 
bead  I  should.  Uke  to  thsoF  out  a  few 
qvcries,  though  I  do  so,  leapeoially  wjith 
napaet  to  soma  of  lham»  irith  gr^t  difi- 


1.  Aia  not  certain  laws  in  foroa  with 
laepfct  to  the  iaealation  of  affected  pa- 


tients? I  saw  only  yesterday  two  dul- 
dren  running  abont  with  a  number  of 
others,  who  were  marked  with  seyeral 
pustules  which  had  not  desquamated. 
Were  not  the  parents  of  these  children  in- 
dictable? If  these  laws  exist,  is  it  not 
very  advisable  that  they  should  be  en- 
forced  at  the  present  period  ?  Might  not 
the  officers  of  unions  interfere  in  infected 
districts,  at  the  instance  of  the  medical 
men,  by  issuing  placards  explaining  the 
law  and  threatening  its  execution  f 

2.  It  is  usual,  when  the  small-pox  has 
appeared  in  any  district,  for  the  guardians 
to  order  the  medical  men  to  vaccinate  ail 

Oersons  gratuitously  (I  mean  gratO' 
j  as  regards  the  paupers,  the  medi- 
cal  man  beinf  paid  separately,  or  as  a  part 
of  his  general  emolument).  At  the  pre- 
sent time,  when  all  England  nearly  is  in- 
fected, might  not  this  be  advantageously 
extended?  The  centralizing  system  of 
the  new  poor-law  affords  advantages  in 
this  case  which  we  have  not  enjoyed  be. 
fore,  and  I  wish  they  would  use  these  ad. 
vantages  in  adrising  the  guardians  of 
unions  thronghont  the  kingdom  to  bava 
all  the  children  of  the  poor  vaccinated, 
and  adults  who  are  willing,  revaccinatea 
(proper  remuneration  being  made  to  tha 
medical  officer).  The  rich  should  also  be 
invited  to  have  their  children  submitted 
to  the  same  ordeal. 

3.  I  know  not  whether  we  are  too  iVee 
in  England  to  submit  to  legislative  intet- 
ference ;  bat  I  confess,  I,  for  one,  should 
have  no  jobjection  to  see  a  law  rendering 
the  practice  of  vaccination  compulsory  on 
all, whether  rich  or  poor;  or,  if  this  be 
too  stringent,  at  least  in  all. districts 
which  the  guardians  or  magistrates  maj 
^declare  infected.  For  although  vaccina- 
tion does  not  entirely  check  the  disease,  I 
think  it  invariably  lery  much  lightens  it. 

Should  the  foregoing  observations  lead 
(o  any  renewed  investigation  of  the  sub- 
ject, and  to  the  recording  of  more  exten- 
sive  facts  and  observations,  I  shall  feel  that 
my  queries  (for  such  I  wish  them  to  be 
considered)  will  have  done  good  service  to 
.the  cause  of  science  and  humanity. 
I  remain,  sir. 
Tour  obediept  servant, 

M.R.C.8. 1,  and  £^ 


SMALL-POX  AND  VACCINATION. 


The  following  is  an  extract  fVbm  the  Pro- 
ceedings  of  the  Provincial  Hedical  Asso- 
ciation, to  which  we  alluded  last  week  :— 

I  have  this  year  bean  in  oonaspondenaa 
with  the  medical  men  oi  several  of  the 
principal  towns  of  England,  and  firom 
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almost  all  of  them  I  ha?e  learned,— first, 
that  small  pox  has  prevailed  lately  to  a 
very  considerable  extent;  some  oi  them 
'state  that  it  is  scarcely  e?cr  entirely  absent 
frum  their  neighbourhood,  and  that  its 
occurrence  after  vaccination  is  become 
'very  frequent :  secondly,  tliat  though  the 
credit  of  vkcci nation  stands  high,  and 
though  the  educated  classes  are  c-onstant 
.in  their  applications  for  it,  yet  that  the 
lower  classes  are  often  exceedingly  dila- 
tory in  bringing  their  children  forward, 
even  when  the  operation  is  gratuitously 
performed :  thirdly,  that  gratuitous  vacci- 
nation is  performed  to  a  very  various  ex- 
'tent  in  different  parts  of  the  country ;  in 
'some  places  not  at  all  as  a  system,  and 
'in  others  far  from  being  so  general  as  the 
'state  of  the  population  demands :  fourthly, 
that  vaccination  is  frequently  performed 
by  .  non-medical  persons :  fifthly,  that  in. 
oculation  of  the  smallpox  is,  in  some 
parts,  performed  to  a  considerable  extent, 
not  by  medical  men,  but  by  ignorant  per- 
sons of  the  lower  class,  who  take  advan- 
tage of  the  defective  state  of  the  laws,  to 
fill  their  pockeu  at  the  expense  and  im- 
minent risk  of  the  public.  Several  prac- 
titioners^in  their  correspondence  with  me, 
refer  the  appearance  of  the  smallpox  in 
their  neighbourhood  entirely  to  the  cases 
in  this  manner  inoculated;  and  I  may 
state  that  I  have  ascertained  that  nearly 
two  hundred  were  last  year  inoculated  in 
Chichester  and  its  vicinity. 

With  regard  to  the  apathy  of  the  parents 
in  the  lower  classes,  I  have  to  state  further 
that  it  is  strikingly  illustrated  by  the  fact, 
that  on  an  alarm  of  smallpox  being  near 
'them,    they   very  frequently  bring   their 
whole  families  to  be  vaccinated  together 
for  the  first  time;  shewing  that  the  opera- 
tion had  been  entirely  neglected  during 
'  the  increase  of  the  families,  the  children 
being  arrived  at  an  advanced  age  before 
'it  is  resorted  to.    Now  the  evi]  of  this  is 
obviously  most  grievous.    Besides  the  risk 
of  smallpox  which  the  child  has  endnred 
^  hitherto,  vaccination  is  thus  adopted  at 
'an  age  much  less  favourable  than  infancy, 
and  much  more  liable  to  those  numei^s 
little  accidents  which  so  frequently  inter- 
fere  with  its  profress  and  efficacy.    It  is 
the  general  opinion,  I  believe,  that  the 
age   most  favourable  for  vaccination    is 
.  fh>m  three  months  to  six  months.    The 
season  of  dentition  is  thus  avoided,  and 
the  greater  liability  of  having  the  vesicles 
scratched  or  broken  in  the  ages  after  den- 
tition, is  obviated.    Now 'to  shew  how 
little  this  principle  is  acted  on  at  present, 
of  six  hundred  and  seventy-one  cases  of 
'  Taocination,  I  found  that  not  quite  one 
'  hundred  were  under  six  months,  and  only 
one  fanndred  and  eighty-nine  were  under 


a  twelvemonth :  of  these  cases,  then,  abooC 
Hyc  hundred,  or  five-sixths  of  the  whole, 
were  vaccinated  at  an  age  the  least  favour- 
able for  the  operation,  and  we  may  there- 
fbre  calculate,  that  in  a  laii^e  proportiov, 
by  accident  or  otherwise,  the  proper  and 
protective  course  of  the  operation  was 
interfered  with.  Should  it  be  found  upon 
inquiry  that  the  experience  of  other 
surgeons  tallies  with  mine,  will  not  this 
alone  be  a  fully  sufficient  reason  for  at- 
tempting some  public  measure  for  better 
regulating  the  practice  of  vaccination? 
If  we  want  further  proof  of  the  neglect  of 
vaccination,  we  find  it  in  the  numbers  of 
cases  of  smallpox  occurring  in  onvacd- 
nated  persons,  when  the  disease  becomes 
epidemic.  If  due  means  were  exerciaed 
to  diffuse  the  blessings  of  vaccination  as 
universally  as  they  ought  to  be,  we  should 
have  few,  if  any,  cases  left  to  the  unmiti- 
gated fury  of  the  pestilence:  whereas 
we  know  that  of  the  entire  cases  of 
small-pox,  those  occurring  in  uavaoei- 
nated  persons  generally  bear  a  very  large 
proportion,  even  in  the  present  day.  This 
surely  ought  not  to  be,  now  that  we  have 
known,  and  had  the  opportunity  of  ap. 
predating,  the  value  ot  vaccination  for 
upwards  of  thirty  vears.  It  was,  as  yen 
well  know,  the  fond  hope  of  the  great  dH- 
corerer  of  vaccination  that  the  extermina- 
tion of  small  pox  was  not  only  possible 
but  probable ;  and  though  the  experience 
of  late  years  has  entirely  damped  this 
hope,  yet  I  believe  I  am  fully  borne  oat 
by  fact,  in  saying  that  we  may  advaoee 
far,  very  far,  beyond  our  present  state  of 
security,  by  the  adoption  of  proper  pie- 
diutions;  in  short,  1  am  conviuoeo  that  if 
we  may  not  hope  for  its  extermination^  we 
may  certainly  keep  it  in  check  i  it  the 
monster  cannot  be  destroyed,  he  may  be 
eflfectually  chained. 

I  am  informed  by  Prol<MSOc  Hecker«  of 
Berlin,  that  small-pox,  since  the  genexal 
and  systematic  adoption  of  re-vacciikation. 
is  almost  unknown  in  Pru<sia»  except  as  a 
mild  and  insignificant  disease.  From 
Professor  Hoist,  of  Christiania,  I  find  that 
in  Norway  this  disease  was  for  foarteea 
years  after  the  introduction^of  vacdnatioa 
entirely  unknown,  so  that  for  manY  years 
the  professor  of  medicine  did  not.thmk  it 
necessary  to  lecture  upon  it;  and  that 
country  is  now,  on  aeoount  of  a  recent 
visit  from  it,  following  the  example  of 
Prussia  la  establishing  a  regular  system  of 
re- vaccination.  All  countries  acknowledge 
the  Talue  of  vaccination  as  a  preventive 
in  many  eases^  and  as  a  powerAil  cheek 
upon  the  yimlence  of  small-pox  in  almost 
all  others;  and  when  the  laws  which  re- 
gulate its  influence  diall  have  beea  inves- 
tigated! the  liefeets  in  our  present  ^jraCen 
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^•pentioa  diteoYered,  and. the  proMr 
coane  clearly  laid  down  and  thoroughly 
acted  iipon,  I  doubt  not  that  at  any  rate 
tve  may  stand  as  well  aa  we  see  that  other 
conntnes  do:  in  fact,  it  cannot  be  consi- 
dered  otherwise  than  a  disgrace  to  us  that 
this  eountry,  in  which  the  great  prophy- 
lactic discovery  originated,  should  be  so 
far  behind  others  in  the  practical  applica- 
tion of  it.  How  does  sbaole  reflect  upon 
US  as  a  nation  for  the  folly  of  having  hi- 
therto left  onraelves  exposed  to  the  attacks 
of  this  enemy,  without  any  adequate  pub- 
lic measures  of  precaution  or  defence.  In 
Norway^  Sweden,  Denmark,  Prussia,  Rns- 
aia,  Austria,  in  fact,  in  almost  all  the 
principal  continental  states  of  Europe, 
legislative  enactments  render  vaccination 
compulsory.  They  also  limit  the  practice 
of  the  operation  to  regularly  educated 
practitioners  ;  and  to  insure  as  far  as  pos- 
aible  the  due  and  proper  performance  of 
it,  every  vaccinating  surgeon  is  required 
to  report  the  particulars  of  such  a  case  to 
s  person  appointed  for  that  purpose. 
What  is  the  case  in  this  country  ?  The 
only  encooragement  given  by  government 
to  vaccination,  the  only  check  provided 
by  it  against  the  fearful  irruptions  of  the 
torrent,  is  the  National  Vaccine  Institu- 
tion, whose  influence,  except  for  the  mere 
anpply  of  virus,  is  entirely  limited  to  the 
metropolis.  No  rewards,  no  encourage. 
nents,  and,  still  more,  no  compulsoiy 
■Beasnrea,  are  employed  to  act  against  the 
natural  apathy  of  those  multitudes  who 
will  not  look  forward  for.  their  own  secu- 
rity and  that  of  their  families.  Then, 
•gain,  vaccination  may  l>e  performed  by 
any  one,  however  ignorant  and  incompe- 
tent ;  and  hundreds,  indeed  I  may  safely 
aay  thousands,  are  annually  vaccinated  in 
this  way,  by  pecaons  who  know  nothing 
of  the  difliculties  likely  to  occur  in  the 
prpgresa  of  the  full  protective  develop- 
ment 

I  fear  that  at  present  we  possess  no  per- 
manent sign  as  an  infallible  proof  of  the 
full  and  protective  action  of  vaccination 
having  taken . place  in  the  system.  The 
onW  sign  thai  has  hitherto  been  relied  on, 
is  the  scar  which  has  been  left  upon  the 
arm  after  the  operation.  Upon  the  ap- 
pearance which  wis  presents,  the  opinion 
of  security  is  entirely  grounded  in  the 
army  and  navy,  and  indeed  we  may 
aay  generally.  It  remains  yet  to  be 
proved  how  far  my  observations  are 
correct;  but  as  far  as  they  have  gone 
hitherto,  they  lead  me  to  the  conclusion 
that  this  mark  is  by  no  means  deserving 
of  onr  full  confidence.  Of  fi fly -se ven  cases 
trhicfa  I  examined  last  year,  which  had 
1)een  fully  exposed  to  the  contagion  of 
>  amalKpox  and  bad  escaped,  only  six  bore 
peifect  marks;    in   fourteen  the  marks 


were  slightly  defective,  in  thirty  veryjm- 
perfect,  and  in  seven  there  was  no  mark 
at  all.  In  seventy-seven  cIblscs  of  small- 
pox after  vaccination,  where  the  arms 
were  examined,  one  bore  a*  perfect 
.mark,  fourteen  were  slightly  defective, 
forty-seven  were  very  imperfect,  and 
fifteen  had  no  mark.  Now,  tbe  compa- 
rison of  these  lists  evidently  shews  some 
thing  in  favour  of  the  cicatrix,  as  a  crite- 
rion of  safety,  but  by  no  mean's  equal  to 
what  is  desirable  on  a  point  where  accu- 
racy is  c*f  so  much  importance.  Of  the 
hundred  and  thirty-four  cases  just  men- 
tioned as  exposed  to  the  contagion  of 
small- pox  after  vaccination,  and  of  which 
fifty-seven  escaped,  and  '  seventy-seven 
failed,  only  seven  shewed  perfect  marks, 
and  of  these  one  failed;  twenty-eight 
more  bore  marks  which  we  should  be  in- 
clined to  rely  upon,  though  not  quite  per. 
feet,  and  of  these  fourteen  failed ;  while 
of  seventy-seven,  with  \ery  imperfect 
marks,  thirty  escaped,  and  of  twenty-two 
with  no  mark  at  all,  seven  escaped.  It  is  - 
painful  to  shake  the  foundations  of  our 
confidence-r-to  find  that  hollow  and  un- 
sound upon  which  we  were  reposing  in 
security;  but  the  way  to  rest  in  safety  is 
to  look  the  truth  in  the  face,  and  when  a 
part  of  the  building  is  defective,  to  endea- 
vour  to  replace  it  with  a  material  more 
durable  and  more  worthy  of  our  confi-* 
denoe.  The  question,  then,  of  the  cha- 
racters, the  progress,  and  the  durability  of 
the  vaccine  cicatrix,  I  would  hope  to  see 
investigated  by  the  proposed  section.  .This 
question,  however,  which  I  have  alluded 
to  only  as  affording  one  palpable  instance 
of  what  there  is  yet  to  be  learqed  in  the 
general  inquiry  on  vaccination,  is  but  one 
of  the  least  among  a  great  number  of  inte- 
rest and  importance  which  mo^t  occupy 
the  attention  of  the  section.  You  all 
know  that  since  the  occurrence  of  small- 
pox after  vaccination,  a  theory  has  been 
started,  and  pretty  generally  received,  that 
the  protecting  power  of  vaccination  wear^ 
out  in  thecourseof  time, and  consequently 
the  rene^'al  of  its  influence  bepomes  ne- 
cessRFy.  Now,  supposing  this  theory  to 
be  correct,  what  is  the  limit  of  the  dura- 
tion of  the  protective  power,  and  after 
what  interval  does  re  vaccination  become 
necessary  ?  This  matter  is  at  present  tub 
Judice,  or  rather,  it  is .  answered  only  ac- 
cording to  the  judgment  or  caprice  of  each 
practitioner;  some  fixing  the  te^  for  a 
very  short  time,  and  others  at  seven,  ten, 
fifteen,  and  twenty  years. 

The  Prussian  Govarnment  has  ordered 
that  the  army  should  be  revaccinated  every 
third  year,  and  as  a  mea9ure  of  extrenie 
precaution  this  probably  is  well  where  it 
is  practicable;  but  this  nroceedlng  is  not 
of  course  to  be  considered  as  pointing  out 
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tlie  pfBciie  term  of  protective  daration. 
Pr.  Otto,  of  Copenbagen,  sUtet  thftt  only 
those  Taccinated  persons  were  attacked 
with  smali.pox  whose  Taccination  had 
taken  taken  place  five  years  previously. 

This  statement,  however,  will  not  he 
borne  out  by  the  experience  of  this  conn- 
try.  The  difficulty  in  ascertaining  cor. 
rectly  this  law  of  the  protective  power  is 
very  great.  Of  course  we  are  anested  in 
imine  till  we  have  satisfactorily  shewn 
what  are  the  permanent  as  well  as  tem< 
porary  sigiis  of  the  true  protective  vacci- 
nation. This  datum  is  essential  before  we 
can  find  a  starting  point  from  which  to 
calculate.  All  the  calculations,  therefore, 
which  have  been  hitherto  made  to  ascer* 
tain  the  limit  of  the  protective  power, 
must  be  received  as  only  an  approxima- 
tion to  the  truth. 


PRIZES  OFFERED  BT  THE  IN- 
STITUTE OF  FRANCE. 


The  subject  of  the  dissertations  for  the 
chief  prize  in  physique^  offered  by  the  Insti- 
tute, for  1839  (no  sufficient  answer  being 
sent  in  1838),  is,  «  To  deUrmine  by  ana- 
tomical  researches,  and  by  acoustic  and 
);hv8iological  experiments,  what  is  the 
mechanism  of  the  production  of  the  voice 
in  man  and  ipammalia."  ' 

The  other  subjeci  for  1889,  is,  "  To  del 
termine  by  precise  experiments  what  is 
the  succession  of  chemical,  physical,  and 
oiganic  changes,  which  takes  place  in  the 
ovum  during  the  development  of  the  foetus 
in  birds  and  batracbia.  The  candidates 
must  take  account  cf  the  relation  of  the 
ovum  with  the  medium  naturally  sur- 
joooding  it,  and  examine  by  direct  expe- 
Timents  the  influence  of  artificial  varia- 
ttons  of  the  temperature,  and  of  the 
tsbemical  composition  of  this  medium." 

For  the  Montyan  Prize,  for  the  best 
essay  on  experimental  physiology,  a  gold 
medal  of  895  francs  value  will  be  bestowed. 
fPapere  must  be  sent  in  before  the  1st  of 
April,  1839.) 

The  Academy  proposes  also  a  Prize  of 
10,000  francs  for  the  best  answer  to  the 
following  questions : — 

Is  the  preservative  power  of  vaccination 
absolute  or  only  temporary  ?  In  the  latter 
case,  ta  determine  by  precise  experiments 
and  authentic  facts  the  time  during  which 
it  exeroises  its  preservative  power. 

Has  the  cow-pox  (as  communicated  dt- 
TCct  ftom  the  cow)  a  more  certain  or  mora 
permanent  preservative  power  than  the 
vaccine  matter  which  hlu  been  already 
employed  in  a  greater  or  less  number  of 
succesaive  vaocioations? 

Snpposing  the  preservative  power  of  tl» 


vaccine  matter  to  become  lest  after  a  thn^, 
should  it,  and  by  what  means  ca^  it,  b^ 
renewed  ? 

Has  the  greater  or  less  intensity  of  the 
local  phenomena  of  vaccination  any  rels^ 
tion  to  its  power  of  preserving  flrom  smaU- 
pox? 

Is  it  necessary  to  vaccinate  the  same 
person  several  times ;  and,  in^the  affirma- 
tive case,  after  how  many  years  ought  the 
vaccination  to  be  repeated } 

The  memoirs  must  be  sent  to  the  Secre- 
tary  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  before  the 
1st  of  April,  18^. 

M.  Manni  (professor  at  the  University 
of  Bonn)  offers  a  Prize  of  1500  francs  for 
the  best  essay  in  answer  to  these  ques- 
tions— "  What  are  the  distinctive  charac- 
ters of  apparent  death  ?  What  are  the 
means  of  preventing  premature  intef. 
ment? 

The  memoirs  must  be  sent  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Academy  before  the  Ist  of 
April,  1839. 

SCARLET  CLOTH. 
This  was  once  supposed  to  have  medi- 
cinal properties.    Tne  following  is  part  of 
a  lady*s  prescription ;  -^ 
And  these,  applied  with  a  right  tcarl^ 
cloth.     B,Jotu.  Fo/poM,  iij.  2. 

It  is  reported  by  Br.  John  Oaddesden 
that  bv  wiapping  a  patient  in  searlet,  be 
cured  nim  of  the  small-pox,  without  lear- 
•ing  so  much  as  one  marie  in  his  face;  and 
he  commended  it  as  an  exeellent  owtbod 
of  cure :— **  Cajriatw  teoHatum,  et  inmlmhr 
varMonu  MaliUr,  iieut  ^  f4ei,  «l  m  hem 
euro."—  IVhalky'9  Nete. 

To  this  day,  I  believe,  there  are  persons 
who  rely  much  on  the  virtues  of  klti8 
flannel,  nine  tinm  dyed,  to  cnretlie  rhcumv- 
-tism ;  of  equal  efficacy,  I  presuara,  witfi 
the  scarlet  cloth  in  the  small-pox.— iV«iw^ 
-Glettaty, 

DEAFNE8S. 

Wb  are  requested  to  intimate,  that  a 
committee  having  been  appointed  at  the 
Newcastle  meeting  of  the  British  Asso- 
ciATioN,  held  in  the  month  of  August 
last,  for  the  purpose  of  considering  and 
reporting  on  the  instrument  which  may 
be  best  adapted  for  assisting  the  hearing 
in  cases  of  deafness,  the  committee  will  bo 
.happy  in  being  favoured  with  the  co-ope. 
ration  of  such  persons  as  may  be  disposed 
to  assist  their  inquiries,  either  by  sugges- 
tions,  or  by  the  loan  of  instruments  or  ap. 
paratus,  in  explanation  of  their  views. 
Letters  or  parcels  are  reqnested  to  he  trm- 
mitted,  postage  or  carriage  paid,  to  toa 
care  of  Messrs.  Taylor,  Red  Iiion  Court, 
Fleet  Street,  printers  to  the  assodation. 
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DRUGS   OX  SALE  IN  THE   ENGLISH   MARKET, 

With  their  Prices  aadMvtrtl  D«tiei* 
(From  ths  Official  Returm^  Jhoimber  24,  1938.) 


Aloety  Barbadoes,  D.p c 

Hepatic  (dry)  bd o 

Cape,  BD c 

Anise,  Oil  of,  German,  d.p — lb 

.    E.I. lb 

ABafcetlda,  B.D c 

Balsam,  Canada,  D.p lb 

Copaiba,  bd lb 

Peru,  BO )b 

Benzoin  (best)  bd.... c 

Camphor,  unrefined,  bd c 

Cantharides,  D.p lb 

lb 


•Carawar,  Oil  of,  D.p 

Cascarilla  or  Eleutheria  Bark,D.p.c. 

Cassia,  Oil  of,  BD lb 

Castor  OilrSast  India,  bd lb 

West  I.  (bottle)  d.p.  l^Ib 

GMtoreirai^  American lb 

D.p.       Hudson's  Bay ......  lb 

Russian .' lb 

Oatech!i,«D.  Pftie   c 

Dark 

Cinchona  Bark>  Pale  (Crown) . . . .  ib 

BD.  Red    lb 

Yellow  lb 

Colocynth,  Turkey  lb 

D.P.     Mogadoxe lb 

Calumba  Root,  BD c 

Cnbebs,BD c 

Gamboge,BD c 

Gentian,  D.P. c 

Goaiacnm,  D.p. lb 

Onm  Arabic,  Turkey,  fine,  d.p...  c 
1)0.  seconds,  d.p.  ..  c 
Bartiarv,  brown,  bd.  c 

Do.  white,  D.p c 

S.  I.  fine  yellow,  bd.c 
Do.  dark  brown,  B.D.  c 

Seneptl  garblings,  d.p c 

•<---> TnM[aoanth4  D.p c 

Icdand  Moss  (Uchen)^  D.r. ....  lb 

Ipecacuanha  Boot,  b.d lb 

Jalap,  BD lb 

Manna, flaky,  bd b....lb 

Sicilian,  BD ..lb 

Mnsk,  China,  BD oz 

Myrrh,  East  India,  bd c 

Turkey,  BD c 

Nux  Vomica,  bd lb 

Opium,  Turkey.  BD Ib 

Peppermint,  Oil  of,  F.  bd lb 

Qmcksilver,  BD Ib 

Rhubarb,  East  India,  bd Ib 

Dutch,  trimmed,  d.p.  lb 

^  ^  Russian,  BD lb 

flsfton,  French.  BD.  • ....lb 

Spanish lb 

Sarsapariua,  Honduras,  bd lb 

Lisbon,  BD lb 

Bcammony,  Smyrna,  d.p lb 

tienna,  Bast  In<ua,  bd.'  IIll  II !!  lb 

Alexandria,  d.p lb 

Smyrna,  D.p. lb 

Tripoii,D.p Ib 


Pbicb. 


je  *.  rf.     £ 

12    0    0  to  80 


6    0 

9    7 

0    9 

0    6 

3  10 

0    1 

0    4 

0    4 
25    0    0 
10  10    0 

0    5    8 

0    8    0 

8  10    0 

0    6    6 

0    0    4 


0    0 
0    0 


50    0    0 


5  6 

6  6 

7~6 
0    0 


0  17 
0  18 


0  13 
8  15 

5  0 

1  4 

6  1 
10    0 

7  7 

2  0 
4  10 

3  14 
1  15 

8  6 


8 
« 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

5 
3    0 
0    8 

0  14 

1  0 
0  8 
0  2 
0  8 
0  8 
0  18 
0  10 
0  1 
0    3 


0  6  18  0 
0  16  0 
none 

0  

0 
0 
0 
6 
6 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

? 

9 
0 
7 
0 
0 


0  8  6 

0  4  0 

0  8  8 

0  4  0 

iir~o 

4    0    0 
15    0    0 

0  1  8 
10  10  0 
7  10    0 


8    0 
2    5 


12  6  6 

9  0  8 

6  2  0 

t>  8  0 

6  6  6 


1  8 
14  0 
11  16 

0    9 


0    4    0 
6    5    0 


1    0    0 
0    19 


0  18  0 
0  0  8 
0  1  9 
0  1  0 
0    10 


0    0 

0  4 

1  10 
1  8 
1    8 


Duty. 


tn  ins  I 


#.   d. 


BPlbO 
;f.    IbO 

P.    Ibl 

E.I.  1 

c  6 

lb  0 

c  4 

lb  1 

c  4 

c  1 

lb  1 

lb  4 

lb  0 

lb'  1 

c  1 


lb 


F.Ib 


0   6 


1    6 


0    1 


0    9 


6   0 


H    0 


^Ib        10 
lb        6    6 

iXb       9    6 
^B.I.lbO   6 

J  sorts  "   • 


Duty 


101,936 

133 

3,399 

60 

7,369 

375 
1.798 

115 

651 

15,575 

1,396 

4,579 

4,843 

I  5,431 
691 


87,301 

106,503 

15,715 
19,803 
39,467 

96 
511 

40 

9,486 

6,745 

33,864 

466 

5,179 
13|436 
46,464 

13,480 

3,374 

176 

1,017 

30,407 

..     690 

899,187 

66,588 

7»659 

5,396 
118,867 

7,136 
71,416 

67,847 


Paid. 

^teoMtime 
•kst  ve«r. 


110,911 

351 

3,574 

34 

3,491 

378 
1,381 

164 

496 

34,566 

1,663 

3,483 

3,831 

6,888 
467 


33,315 

141,671 

13,511 

15,843 

35,995 

86 

461 

56 

5,146 

9,705 
4,196 
417 
13,845 
11,353 
56,866 

90,904 

3,234 

151 

1,378 

36,468 

1,099 

816,081 

44,436 

5,946 

5,003 
166»636 

6,180 
96,967 
56,393 
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REPORTED  RESIGNATION  AT 
UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE. 
It  is  reported  (bnt  with  what  troth  we  are 
unable  to  say)  that  a  learned  Profesior  at 
University  College  has  tendered  his  re. 
si^nation,  dissatisfied  with  the  opposition 
which  has  been  f^i^en  to  his  investigations 
on  the  subject  of  animal  magnetism.  We 
give  the  rumour  as  it  has  reached  us,  but 
without  pledging  ourselves  for  its'  ac* 
coracj. 

ACUPUNCTURATION. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette, 

Sir, 
The  advantages  of  acupuncturation  in 
cases  of  anasarcous  extremities,  over  the 
highly  dangerous  practice  of  scarifications 
and  incisions,  are  now  so  generally  ad- 
mitted, that  I  think  we  are  likely  to  avail 
ourselves  of -this  very  important  improve- 
ment, without  once  endeavouring  to  ascer- 
tain the  source  from  which  we  have 
received  it. 

*'  Honour  to  whom  honour  is  due,"  sir, 
is  a  high  and  a  righteous  principle;  and 
I  have  been  not  a  little  apprehensive,  since 
reading  one  of  those  interesting  lectures 
of  Dr.  Graves,  of  Dublin,  which  appeared 
in  your  journal  for  October  20th,  that  the 
honour  of  this  improvement  may  be  ap. 
propriated  by  individuals  who  nave  no 
claim  to  its  origination. 

In  this  instance,!  believe  we  are  indebted 
to  Mr.  Hunter,  of  Islington,  who  has  been  in 
the  babitof  thus  relieving  persons  labouring 
under  these  aflfections,  for  the  last  twenty 
years ;  of  this  fact  Dr.  Farre  is  fully  aware, 
ror  its  more  general  introduction  among 
the  profession,  we  ar^  indebted  to  the  fol- 
lowing  incident:— Mr.  Hunter  was  attend- 
ing, with  Dt.  Farre,  a  case  of  dropsy  with 
anasarca  of  the  lower  extremities,  some 
fifteen  or  sixteen  years  ago,  to  which  Sir 
B.  Brodie  was  also  called.  D.^  Farre  pro- 
posed relieving  the  great  distension  of  the 
limbs  by  puncturing,  to  which  Sir  B. 
Brodie  objected,  on  account  of  the  risk  of 
erysipelas  and  sloughing.  Dr.  Farre  re- 
plied, that  Mr.  Hunter  had  a  method  of 
doing  it,  in  which  there  was  no  risk  of 
such  consequences.  Mr.  H.  was  requested 
to  do  it,  and  afibrded  much  relief  to  the 
patient,  without  any  unpleasant  conse- 
quences. A  short  time  afterwards. 
Sir  B.  had  occasion  to  perform  a  similar 
duty  for  his  majesty,  George  the  Fourth, 
and  with  the  most  beneficial  re^olu. 
If  my  memory  serves  me  right, 
Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  recommended  the 
plan  to  his  pupils,  in  a  clinical  lecture, 
some  short  time  afterwards ;  which,  I  sup- 
pose, haa  materially  conduced  to  bring  it 
so  extensively  before  the  profession. 
In  reference  to    the    operation  itself, 


and  the  instruments,  they  are  most  sim- 
nle;  but  I  would  just  remark,  that  Mr. 
Hunter  always  prefer*  the  outside  of  tlje 
knee  for  making  the  pnnctures,  and  con- 
siders the  drain  most  permanent  and  ex- 
tensive from  that  point.  Neither  is  it 
necessary  that  the  practitioner  should  be 
describing  imagifuiry  angUt  and  nguares,  at 
Dr.  Graves  intimates;  a  small  interspace 
:  is  all  that  need  be  attended  to  in  making 
these  punctures. 

I  hope  you  will  excuse  me,  sir,  thus 
trespassing  on  your  columns,  but  I  con- 
ceive this  to  be  an  act  of  public  duty 
(which  I  think  is  too  much  neglected 
amongst  us)  to  a  gentleman  of  most  sound 
practical  acquaintance  with  his  profes- 
sion,  ^  and  whose  character  can  receive  no 
additional' lustre  from  this  or  a  much 
greater  improvement.. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  sir, 
Your  obedient  servant, 

John  Armstkono. 
Oravesend.  Dec  24,  1889. 

APOTHECARIES*  HALL. 

LItTOFOBNTLBMEN  WHO  HAYBKECBirSD 
CBRTIFICATES. 

Thursdayy  December  27. 

John  Stothsrd  Bartnim,  Bath.— Edmr  Duma . 

reaq  Balt«  IBrecon.^-John  Antbooy  Moore,  Bol- 

ton-ie-Moon^— Frederisk  Mackenzie.  Bedford 

William  Robert  Boyes.— Horace  Palmer.  Burcli 
Castle. 
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Abaceaa                        3 

Hooplnv  Cough  .        7 

Age  and  Debility .      19 

Inflammation               6 

Apoplexy      .       .        I 

Lunga  and  Plenn^    8 

Asthma         .       .       6 

Influenxa       .          •    1 

OonsomptioQ       •     Hi 
Convulalona        .       16 

Meaiilea        •       •        1 

MortlUcatlon        .       $ 

Dentition      ,       .        1 

Paralyals      .       •        1 

Dropay.        .        .        6 

Small-iiox    •       .11 

Dropey  in  the  Brain     6 

Sore   Throat    and 

Dropay  In  the  Cbeal     1 

Quinaey        .        .    1 

Fever     .                      16 

Thruah        .       •        1 

Fever,  Scarlet             3 

Unknown  C^uaea      49 

Fever,  Typhus     •        3 

Heart,  diaeaaed   .        3 

Gasnaltlea    .       .      13 

Decrease  of  Burials,  as  compared  with  »    . . 
the  preceding  week        .        .        .   J    »* 
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LSCTUBBS 

ON 

TUMORS   OF   THE   BONES, 

Delivered  at  St,  George$  Hospital^ 
Bt  Mm.  Cjbsar  Hawkins. 


ef  Eufttotet'^Loeal — Conftitutional^ 
Heredkwry -^  MaUgnantl  ^  Dreatment  of 
Sxottoeet. 

Medical  Treatment. 

Operative  Treatment. 

1.  OfOueout  and  Cartilaginous  Eros- 
tatee  an  the  Exterior  of  a  Bone. 

2.  (Jf  Cartilaginoui  Exottotet  in  the 
CaneelH  of  a  Bone. 

3.  Cf  Ivory  Exottotet, 

lll^^Oeteetarcamatout  Tumert. 

1.  FibroUt  Otteotareomateut  Tumon. 
a.  Solid. 
6.  Eadiated. 
c«  Onmular. 
Ftfmotimi  efCyttt.^-^Immente  tbe.^^Diagnoeit. 

'^Treatment.  -^  Malignant  ?  —  Exeition    or 

Amfmtatien^  —  Variout  Situatitmt  for.  the 

Diteaee. 
The  onues  of  all  the  three  Tarieties  of 
ezostoaes  which  have  heen  described  to 
TOQ  are  nnmeroas:— they  majr  arise  fVom 
dIows  and  other  injuries;  from  cold;  from 
prsnnre;  as  the  seqael  of  common  inflam- 
mation :  they  may  arise  fh>m  violent  ex- 
ertiopy  whence  their  sitaation  Areqnently 
near  the  insertion  of  tendons;  from  the 
irritation  of  a  diseased  joint  or  tooth  ; 
but  very  often  nonarticnlar  canse  for  their 
prodoction  can  oe  pointed  oat,  except 
some  pecnliar  unknown  Ideal  action. 

No  doubt,  however,  there  is  frequently 
a  constitntional  condition  on  which  they 
originally  depend,  whence  they  are  some- 
times  numerons  in  the  same  individual, 
and  by  a  change  in  the  system  the  canse 


ceases,  and  th^  no  longer  increase- in  size 
or  number.  Hence,  too,  it  often  happena  ' 
that  there  is  at  the  same  time  a  disposi- 
tion for  the  conversion  of  soft  parts  into 
bone,  as  well  as  for  the  prodaction  of  ex* 
ostoses;  as  when  tendons  or  ligaments 
are  ossified,  as  in  these  preparationa 

In  a  remarkable  case  published  by  Mr. 
Abemethy,  this  diathesis  was  so  strengi 
that  in  a  boy  that  every  blow  or  other  in- 
jury would  produce  an  exostosis,  while 
many  of  the  muscles  and  tendons,  espe- 
cially the  ligamentum  nuchse  and  margins 
of  the  axillsB,  were  ossified,  so  as  to  fix  his 
neck  immoveably,  and  pinion  his  arms  to 
his  sides.  The  most  extraordinary  case  of 
this  combination,  however,  is  in  the  ske- 
leton  of  a  Mr.  Jeffs,  in  the  museum  of  the 
College  of  SurseoDs,  who  died  at  the  aga 
of  39,  with  half  the  muscles  of  his  body 
ossified,  in  addition  to  numerous  exostoses, 
and  who  must  have  been  a  wretched  crip- 
ple, incapable  of  bending  his  body,  or  of 
moving  hand  or  foot.  But,  altboaah 
often  combined  in  the  same  person,  tne 
two  circumstances  would  not  appear  to 
arise  fh>m  exactly  the  same  condition  of 
the  system,  since  the  ossification  of  the 
fibrous  textures  is  chiefly  met  with  la 
elderly  persons  with  declining  powers^ 
while  the  exostoses  are  found  most  com- 
monly in  younff  persons,  not  exactly  chil- 
dren,  but  while  still  growing,  from  the 
age  of  10  or  12  to  20.  There  is  in  then 
an  exactlv  opposite  condition  to  the 
atrophy  of  rickets;  a  hypertrophy  of  the 
osseous  system,  occasioning  these  deposi- 
tions of  bone  in  irregular  forms  and  situ- 
ations. It  seems,  too,  from  observation, 
that,  as  in  the  mollities  ossium,  there  is 
sometimes  an  excess  of  phosphatic  salts 
carried  ofl"  by  the  kidneys,  so  in  cases  of 
exostoses  Aare  is  sometimes,  but  by  no 
means  constantly,  a  deficiency  of  saline 
material  in  the  urine;  there  is  an  irregu- 
larity of  action  in  those  organs,  the  pri- 
mary sonrce  of  which,  as  in  rickets  or 
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goat.  Is  doabtleM  to  be  lODght  in  the.  di- 
gestive organs. 
The  dispositiofl  to  ossific  deposits  is, 

Serfaaps,  sometimes  so  decided,  as  to  be 
ereditarj  in  families;  for  instance,  Boyer 
mentions  the  case  of  a  woman,  whose 
thigh  was  amputated  for  an  osteosarco- 
matous  tumor,  and  who  had  also  seferal 
others  in  other  parts  of  her  body,  which 
are  not  described  as  if  they  were  malig- 
nant, whose  father,  brother,  sisters,  ne- 
phews, and  children,  I  know  not  how 
many  of  them,  all  had  bony  tumors  of 
some  sort  or  other,  and  some  of  them  se- 
▼end,  on  the  ribs,  tiWa,  or  other  bones. 
And  Mr.  Stanley,  in  his  lectures  at  the 
College  of  Surgeons,  said,  that  he  knew  a 
man  in  St  Bartholomew's  Hospital  for 
exostoses,  numerons  exostoses  having  also 
been  formed  in  two  of  his  children,  and  in 
his  father  also  previously. 

There  is  vet  one  other  circumstance  con- 
nected  with  the  constitutional  origin  of 
osseous  deposits,  snch  as  was  shewn  in  a 
case  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Hunter,  in  this 
hospital ;  yon  may  see  in  the  College  of 
Surgeons  a  very  laiige  bony  tumor  of  the 
thigh  bone,  probably  a  fibrous  osteo- 
sarcomatons  tumor,  amputated  by  Mr. 
Hunter,  five  months  after  iU  being  de- 
lected, in  which  case,  about  a  month  after 
the  operation,  before  the  stump  was  quite 
healed,  difficulty  of  breathing  came  on, 
which  was  fatal  in  three  weeks  more. 
You  may  see,  fiirther,  numerons  ossific  de- 
posits found  in  the  pleura?,  half  an  inch 
or  an  inch  in  thick pess,  and  several  inches 
in  diameter,  some  of  them  loose,  while 
others  are  attached  to  the  ribs  and  to  tlie 
surface  of  the  vertebrae;  and  both  lungs 
have  great  masses  of  loosely-formed  bone 
in  tmir  parenchymatous  strOcture,  so 
large  as  to  preserve  the  form  of  the  lungs, 
as  if  they  had  been  converted  into  bone, 
and  of  several  pounds  weight.  This  in- 
stance is  sometimes  called  a  proof  of  the 
malignant  nature  of  exostoses  and  simple 
bony  tnmors;  but  it  is  a  depraved  state  of 
constitntion,  as  scrofula  is,  rather  than  a 
malignant  condition  of  system.  Exostoses 
do  not  exert  any  influence  on  the  sur- 
rounding textures,  nor  on  the  absorbents ; 
and  Mr.  Hunter's  case  is  a  rare  exception 
to  the  general  rule,  as  to  distant  parts. 
Mr.  Traven  once  saw,  he  tells  us,  bone 
formed  in  the  glands  of  the  groin  after  the 
amputation  of  the  tumor  of  the  bone 
below ;  bat  the  tumor  was  one  of  fungus 
hsBmatodes,  and  the  deposit  of  bone  was 
ooDJoined  with  malignant  substance  in 
the  glands,  and  was,  I  conceive,  an  acd- 
dental  ooiiundence. 

Nekt,  thJn,  as  to  the  treatment  of  ezos- 
toees,  which  may  be  directed,  in  accordance 
with  what  I  have  just  told  you  of  their 
constitutional  origin,  to  the  state  of  system 


generally.  It  is  probable,  however,  tbae 
when  the  diathesis  is  so  strong  as  thue  to 
occasion  ossification  extensively  of  theaoft 
parts,  the  state  of  system  is  an  incnrable 
one.  From  the  chemical  examination  of 
exostoses  it  is  no  wonder  that  adds,  both 
internally  and  externallv,  should  have 
been  employed,  but  without  any  ad  van. 
tage  from  this  empirical  plan.  But  more 
probabilitv  exists  of  doina^  good  from  the 
study  of  the  state  of  the  digestive  organs, 
and  general  health,  of  an  individoal  la- 
bouring under  exostoses,  taking  the  con- 
dition of  the  urine  also  as  one  evidence  of 
their  morbid  state.  With  many  exostoses 
there  is  pain  and  some  inflammation  dur- 
ing their  rapid  growth,  and  the  treatment 
of  inflammation  of  bones  is  then  likely  to 
check  their  increase;  and  the  patient 
may  take  alterative  mercurials;  a  grain 
o(calomeI,  with  five  grains  of  extract  of 
hemlock,  night  and  morning ;  or  three 
grains  of  blue  pill,  and  fonr  or  five  grains 
of  extract  of  rhubarb,  every  night;  and 
these  may  be  combined  with  sarsaparilla 
and  small  quantities  of  bydriodate  of  po. 
tassa,  in  weak  persons,  or  those  who  are 
debilitated  by  the  pain  of  the  tumors.  The 
mercurial  medicines  and  sarsaparilla  are 
recommended  by  Sir  A.  Cooper,  in  the 
essay  I  have  alluded  to;  and  they  arense- 
fal,  probably,  where  inflammation  exisu, 
as  they  aho  check  sometimes  malignaot 
tumors.  Yon  can  do  good,  too,  by  local 
means :  when  painful  and  rapidly  grow- 
ing, by  warm  plasters,  mercurisil)  or  of 
ammoniacum  plaster,  or  by  blisters ;  and 
if  the  exostosis  is  near  the  skin,  by  the 
occasional  use  of  a  few  leeches,  and  by 
cold  evaporating  lotions.  *  These  measures 
seem  especially  useful  in  the  hard  osseous 
exostoses. 

In  cases  of  the  external  oarlilaginoas 
exostoses,  it  is  probable  that  where  the 
proportion  of  cartilage  is  oonaiderable, 
their  growth  may  be  checked  by  the  use 
of  mercury  and  iodine.  A  man,  about  40 
Years  of  age,  came  under  my  caxe  in  tbe 
hospital,  who  had  suffered  such  violent 
pain  about  the  knee  for  five  years,  as  to 
have  been  incapable  of  exertion  during 
that  time,  and  to  have  been  in  the  habit 
of  taking  laudanum  to  the  extent  some- 
times  of  a  wine  glassful  in  the  dav,  to  gain 
some  relief.  Various  remedies  had  btea 
made  use  of  to  the  knee,  and  he  had  beeo 
already  in  more  than  one  hospital;  but  it 
had  not  been  observed,  even  by  the  patient 
himself,  that  the  lower  half  of  the  femur 
was  nearly  thrice  its  proper  sisCy  hard 
and  knobbed  in  some  parts,  but  with  a 
good  deal  of  firm  substance,  which  I  be- 
Ueve  to  have  been  cartilage  in  others ;  tbe 
tumor  being,  however,  notwithstanding 
his  intense  pain,  wholly  free  from  tender- 
ness or  apparent  inflammation.  He  rubbed 
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wtr  the  Aigh  an  ointment  composed  of 
one  draebm  of  bydriodate  of  potash,  with 
one  ounce  of  the  milder  mercurial  oint- 
ment, and  in  abont  two  months  was  wfaoUj 
free  from  pain,  and  a  third  of  the  swelling 
of  the  bone  had  (Bsappeared,  leaving  only 
the  ossifio  part,  l^heo  he  went  U>  his  em- 
ployment again,  there  was  a  slight  return 
of  pain,  and  fresh,  formation  of  soft  sob* 
stance,  and  i  took  him  in  a  second  time 
for  three  or.  four  vueeks,  with  the  same 
nesmit,  from  using  the  ointment  again. 
He  did  not  return  agaliij  and  I  conclude 
he  continued  welL. .  This  tumor  was  so 
different  from  the  nanal  appeaimnce  and 
symptoms  o£  iiiiiBmmatory  growth  of  the 
thigh-bone,  and  so  different  also  from  any 
malignant  tumor,  that  J  am  inclined  to . 
believe  it  was  one  of  the  general  external 
eartilaginous  growths,  which  I  shewed  you 
in  the  last  .lecture,  in  the  humerus;  and 
as  the  same  remedy  sometimes,  I  believe, 
does  good  in  the  analogous  formation  of 
the  fibrous  osteo-sarcoma  of  the  bones,  it  is 
St  ail  events  worth  trying  before  removing 
m  limb  for  such  a  tamor. 

For  the  third  species,  the  ivory  exosto- 
sis, I  conclude  neither  general  nor  local 
means  would  do  any  thing  towards  check- 
hig  its  growth,  but  measures  are  some. 
times  required  to  obviate  its  effects  upon 
the  iMtun,  when  situated  on  the  cranium. 

I  have  next  to  speak  to  you  of  the  ope- 
imtions  which  may  be  performed  for  ex- 
ostoses; and  1st,  as  to  the  osseous 
and  eartilaginous  exostoses,  when  situ- 
ated on  the  exUntal  surface  of  a  bone. 
If  stationary,  and  giving  no  trou- 
ble or  pain,  what  I  have  already  men- 
tioned is  all  that  should  be.  done ;  bat 
when,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  painful 
or  inconvenient,  or  interfere  with  the 
fonetions  of  the  parts  among  which  they 
are  situated,  then  an  operation  for  their  re- 
moval is  required,  nor  is  it  difficult  of 
execution :  several  of  these  exostoses  be- 
ftnre  you  have  thus  been  excised.  In 
bcalthy  persons  the  wound  may  unite 
well,  but  very  often  suppuration  is  esta- 
Uished,  and  if  matter  is  confined  the 
muscles  are  separated  from  their  attach- 
ment,  as  the  vasti  from  the  femur.  It  is 
better,  on  this  account,  to  cot  through  a 
muscle,  when  it  is  in  the  way,  rather  than 
nee  violence  In  holding  the  sides  of  the 
wound  apart,  and  to  put  lint  into  the 
w»und  to  prevent  deep  suppuration;  in 
.wrliich  cases  sometimes,  especially  in  irri- 
table constitutions,  severe  and  even  fatal 
symptoms  are  produced.  This  prepam- 
tion,  for  instance,  was  removed  from  the 
inside  of  the  thigh  in  a  young  man,  who 
ted  great  irrtution  from  the  operation 
•  smd  eopionii  secondary  hsemorrhage,  from 
the  combined  influence  of  which  he  ulti- 
mately sunk.    I  recollect  another  exosto- 


stSv  which  was  removed  from  the  same 
situation,  in  which  such  copious  suppura- 
tion followed  tlie  operation  that  Uie  pa- 
tient very  nearly  died,  from  its  effects. 
The  surface  of  bene,  where  denuded,  does 
not  in  such  cases  unite  with  the  muscle  in 
contact  with  it,  and  hence  the  mischief 
alluded  to. 

In  performing  the  operation,  you  have 
to  make  an  incision  down  to  the  bone,  so 
as  to  lay  bare  the  exostosis,  and  the  edges 
of  the  incision  being  held  aside  by  spa- 
tula or  blunt  hooks,  a  small  osseous  or 
cartilaginous  tumor  may  at  once  be  cut  off 
from  the  bone  by  a  straight  pair  of  cutting 
forceps,  of  which  a  variety  are  before  you, 
and  which  cut  on  different  planes,  accord- 
ing to  the  situation  of  the  root  of  the 
morbid  growth ;  and  some  of  which  are 
also  made  with  compound  hinges,  with  a 
view  of  giving  tnem  greater  power. 
Where  the  exostosis  has  a  broad  base,. you 
require  a  saw.;  some  of  which  you  may 
examine  after  the  lecture :  of  these,  one  is 
worked,  as  you  see,  by  a  winch,  and  is 
circular,  and  has  forceps  to  hold  the  tu- 
mor, and  was  invented  by  a  Mr.  Machin. 
Another  is  a  chain  saw,  to  act  in  a  limited 
space,  smaller  even  than  the  other.  But 
what  is  better  than  either  of  these  com- 
plicated instruments  (the  disadvantages  of 
which  will  be  apparent  when  you  look  at 
them),  is  a  smail,  strong,  key-hole  saw,  or 
Hey's  saw,  the  teeth  of  which  are  nmde 
broad  and  set  apart.  Or  instead  of  using 
only  this  inatrument  to  saw  through  the 
whole  base  of  the  tumor,  yon  may  cut 
partly  Uirough  it,  and  then  break  off  the 
remaining  attachment  with  a  pair  off 
forcepsy  or  strong  elevator,  or  chisel.  The 
cartilaginous  exostosis  has  its  bony  centre 
sometimes  so  fine  in  texture,  or  so  small, 
as  easily  to  be  broken  off  a  little  maqceu- 
vring  with  the  chisel.  I  do  not  mean  a 
chisel  to  be  forced  through  by  a  mallet, 
but  worked  quietly  in  the  hand,  and  used 
partly  as  an  elevator.  If  you  cannot 
break  it  off  thus,  the  small  saw  or  forceps 
will  succeed  in  doing  so  with  great 
Ikcility. 

Sir  Astley  Cooper  proposed,  as  an  ope- 
ration for  exostosis,  the  exposnre  of  the 
tumor,  and  depriving  it  of  its  periosteum, 
so  as  to  make  it  die  and  exfoliate.  But  I 
cannot  conceive  the  necessity,  in  any  case, 
of  so  tedious  a  process,  and  one  that  must 
be  uncertain  too,  since  the  tumor  has  its 
internal  blood-vessels,  which  may  still  keep 
it  alive  after  the  periosteum  is  icmoved. 
Wherever  you  could  cut  down  on  an  exos- 
tosis, so  as  thus  to  denude  it  entirely,  yon 
could  also,  with  even  greater  ease  in  most 
cases,  remove  it  altogether.  Some  un- 
usual situation  for  an  exostosis  may  some- 
times require  anatomical  knowledge;  as, 
for  instance, a  cartilaginous  exostosis  of  the 
OS  hyoides,  such  as  Dr.  Warren  describes 
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a  case  of;  but  the  reme?al  is  seldom 
called  for  in  important  situations,  and 
must,  I  imagine,  be  always  preferable  to 
the  mere  exposure. 

2dljr.  When  a  cartilaginons  exostosis  is 
situated  in  the  caneelbut  stnictnre  of  a 
bono,  as  in  a  case  of  this  kind  in  the 
lower  jaw,  which  I  related  to  yon  in  the 
last  lecture,  yon  must  expose  the  tumor 
and  break  it  away  fVom  its  attachment, 
opening  the  whole  of  the  cavity  in  which 
it  lies,  that  you  may  be  sure  that  all  the 
tumor  is  accessible.  The  shell  is  usnallT 
thin  enough  to  cut  a  hole  through  it  with 
a  strong  knife,  or  with  a  trephine  at  any 
rate,  which  opening  may  then  be  e;aiaiiged 
by  a  cutting  forceps  or  strong  knife; 
after  which  the  cartilaginous  mass  may  be 
dug  out  with  an  elevator  or  chisel.  This 
was  done  in  the  case  which  I  told  you  I 
had  seen,  under  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie's 
care.  Sir  A.  Cooper  describes  a  similar 
operation  of  his  own,  in  the  same  bone: 
and  he  remarked  the  dental  nerve  and 
vessels  Iving  the  bottom  of  the  cavity. 
The  shell  of  bone  is  remodelled  surprise 
ingly,  in  no  long  time  after  the  operation. 
3cily.  A  cartilaginous  tumor  around  the 
whole  of  a  bone  can  only  be  removed  by 
amputation  ;  as  here  I  removed  the  finger, 
or  as  this  tumor  of  the  humerus  must 
have  been  amputated  at  the  shoulder-joint 
4th ly.  As  to  the  ivory  eiostosu,  the  ques- 
tion  of  operation  is  more  difficult.  Ought 
you  in  general  to  meddle  with  them  at 
all?  Recollect,  as  this  example  shews 
yon,  that  in  the  cranium  the  tumor  often 
grows  internally  also;  so  that  you  can 
only  remove  the  outer  part,  which  was 
done  for  the  portion  of  new  growth  here 
seen,  and  in  which  the  tumor  was  ulti- 
mately fktal.  1  recommend  you,  there, 
fore.  If  the  tumor  is  quiet  and  not  growing 
fast,  to  do  nothing  for  it,  even  if  it  were 
for  this  reason  only ;  but  if  too  trouble- 
some  to  the  patient  to  be  thus  left  to  it« 
self,  recollect  that  the  tumor,  from  its  ex- 
tending  through  the  whole  thickness  of  the 
bone  in  most  instances,  can  only  be  ope- 
rated on  with  great  risband  danger,  even 
if  you  succeeded  in  the  attempt.  How  is 
the  removal  to  be  effected,  however?  I 
am  inclined  to  believe,  that,  on  the  whole, 
exfoliation  by  caustic  is  the  best,  where 
•the  base  is  as  usual  broad,  and  the  promt, 
nenoe  not  great,  in  conseanence  of  the 
difficulty  in  sawing  through  so  hard  a 
kind  of  bone.  This  small  piece  required 
an  hour's  sawing  to  remove  it,  and  spoiled 
more  than  one  saw.  The  man  from  whom 
these  pieces  separated  was  in  this  hospi. 
tal,  under  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie,  with  an 
irory  exostosis  of  the  frontal  bone,  just  at 
\  the  edge  of  the  orbit,  which  Sir  A.  Cooper 
Jiad  tried  in  vain  to  saw  off  horizontally 
several  years  before,  the  mark  of  which 
yon  may  still  see;  but  by  repeated  appli- 


cations of  caustic  it  ultimately  exfoliated 
I  recollect  another  patient,  under  Mr. 
Keate's  care,  nearly  at  the  same  time  as 
this  young  man,  with  a  similar  exostosis 
of  the  frontal  bone,  both  growing  towards 
the  orbit  and  occaaioning  proptosis;  in 
whom  Mr.  Keate  made  this  peipendicular 
cut  with  a  trephine^bnt  was  obliged  to  de- 
sist from  the  hardness  of  the  tumor.  He 
continued  to  attend  for  several  years,  from 
time  to  time,  and  had  various  canstica 
applied,  especially  potassa  fusa  and  nitrio 
acid,  and  ultimately  this  bu^  piece  exfo- 
liated ;  in  which,  owing  to  its  extreme 
density,  so  little  change  has  been  produced 
that  the  bole  made  by  the  trephine  is  as 
distinct  as  when  he  left  the  operation  room. 
The  hoUow  left  by  the  separation  of  the 
tumor,  in  both  cases,  produced  so  odd 
an  expression  of  countenance,  that  I 
doubt  if  the  patients  thought  themselves 
much  improved  by  the  cure,  though  it 
of  course  prevented  the  mischief  that 
would  have  ensued  if  the  tumors  had 
continued  to  increase.  There  are  other 
cases  of  ivory  tumors  on  record  which 
have  thus  exfoliated  by  the  use  of  caustics 
and  cautery ;  you  mav  find  some,  for  in- 
stance,  of  the  orbit,  m  Mackenzie's  work 
on  the  Eye;  on  the  whole,  probably,  nitric 
acid  is  the  best  caustic,  as  it  acts'  chemi- 
callv  on  the  bone,  besides  stimulating  its 
vital  action. 

For  the  irregular  masses  I  have  men. 
tioned  to  you  as  sometimes  forming  in 
several  of  the  bones  of  the  face  at  once,  as 
operation  is  of  course  out  of  the  onestion ; 
for  an  ivory  tumor  of  one  bone  only,  as  the 
superior  maxilla,  excision  is  practicable, 
while  the  boundaries  of  the  morbid  mass 
are  distinct.      ^ 

III. — The  third  order  of  tumors  of  the 
bones  are  the  osteosarcomatous  tumofjs,  in 
which  there  is  a  mixture  of  a  considerable 
quantity  of  soft  substance  of  some  kind 
or  other  with  bone;  and  these  tumors  are 
of  a  most  formidable  character,  from  their 
growth,  and  the  enormous  size  they  some* 
times  attain,  and  from  the  destrnctiye 
effects  and  malignant  character  of  some 
among  them.  The  term  osteosarcoma  is 
employed,  however,  very  indefinitely.  Sir 
A.  Cooper  recognises  no  distinction  be« 
tween  a  hard  simple  exostosis,  and  an 
immense  tumor  of  m^y  pounds  weight, 
with  a  great  mass  of  soft  snbstanoe  mixed 
with  the  bone  it  contains.  Provided  tliese 
tumors  are  innocent,  he  calls  them  all 
cartilaginous  exostoses,  though  sometimes 
nothing  like  loose  cartilage  is  found  in 
them ;  and  all  the  rest  of  the  tumors  of  the 
bones,  whether  periosteal,  or  originating 
in  the  oaacelli,  he  claaKS  together  nnder 
the  name  of  fiingons  tumors,  speaking 
of  them  as  a  kind  of  fungus  tematodas. 
By  many  other  persons  the  (enn  oetee- 
sareoma  is  employed  as  tpionymofm  with 
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maUgnftat  diBeajse;  and  yet  there  is  no 
douK  that  some  of  them  are  innocent  in 
the  defined  sense  in  which  yon  hear  the 
term  nsed  in  these  lectures.  Mr.  Trarers 
thinks-  that  the  greater  number  of  the 
osteoflarcomatous  tumors  of  the  bones  are 
innocent,  howerer  intractable  and  incu* 
rable  they  may  he ;  but  I  cannot  quite  agree 
with  this  opinion;  for  instance,  if  you 
examine  either  this  or  any  other  museum, 
the  greater  number  of  the  preparations  are 
of  the  maligoant  kinds,  shewing,  I  con* 
eeive,  at  once,  that  the  innocent  tumors 
are  much  more  rare. 

Probably  if  more  were  known  of  these 
tumors,  many  of  them  would  be  found  to 
bo  analogous  to  several  of  the  varieties  of 
sarcomatous  tumors  of  the  soft  parts,  mo. 
dified  bv  the  texture  of  the  bones,  and 
especialK  by  the  mixture  of  ossific  mate^ 
rial  in  tneir  composition,  in  consequence 
of  their  connexion  with  the  bones.  To 
ascertain  these  varieties  is  not  a  mere  mi- 
nute distinction,  but  I  am  persuaded  that 
it  would  be  of  practical  importance  to 
make  out  their  distinctive  characters 
dearly. 

III.— K  The  first  genus  I  will  call  the 
fibtvm  mttowrwmoicut  (umor,  by  which  I 
inean  that  it  originates  in  the  fibrous  iex- 
ture  of  the  periosteum  and  substance  of 
the  bone,  and  is  consequentlv  like  the 
fibrous  tumor  of  fascia  or  cellular  sub- 
aunce  in  its  nature  and  character;  the 
main  difference  being,  that  although  fibrous 
in  texture  like  them,  it  is  partly  osseous 
also,  from  its  peculiarity  of  orisin.  That 
these  tumors  arise  fh>m,  and  derive  their 
nature  from,  the  periosteum  chiefly,  is  evi- 
dent from  these  cirenmstances — 1st,  that 
jrou  will  meet  with  them  entirely  on  the 
ontside  of  a  bone,  without  any  apparent 
alteration  in  the  cancelli ;  and  2dly,  you 
never  meet  with  such  a  structure  well- 
marked  in  the  interior  of  a  bone,  without 
Jiafing  some  also,  and  generally  to  a 
g^reater  extent,  on  the  outside  i  3rdly, 
those  fibrous  osteosaicomatons  tumon 
which  arise  first  from  the  more  loose  mem> 
brane  in  the  texture  of  the  bone  are  less 
»and  fibrous  than  those  which  ori- 


ginate from  the  external  periosteum,  and 
Bafe  less  bone  in  them  than  there  is  in  the 
centre  of  the  .periosteal  tumor;  4thly,  if 
the  tumor  arise  within  the  original  hone, 
its  textures  is  not  only  less  osseous  and 
more  granulated  and  soft,  but  as  it  spreads 
outwards  to  the  periosteum  it  becomes 
more  firm  and  fibrous  than  the  interior 
.part  of  the  same  tnraor ;  but  if,  5thly,  the 
£brons  osteosaroomatous  tumor  originate 
in  the  periosteum,  and  extend  inwards^ 
voo  may  see  it  first  in  the  form  of  a  firm 
fihrons  substance  on  the  outside  of  the 
bone;  Daxt,i»ith  ossification  in  its  inte- 
tWf  and  noadfiiiiation  of  the  outer  part  of 


the  original  bone ;  and,  finally,  you  may 
perceive  the  cancelli  filled  and  obliterated 
with  osseous  matter,  in  a  state  of  enostosis. 
Even  in  a  verv  laige  tumor  the  outer  tu- 
mor may  in  this  way  be  found  on  mace, 
ration  entirely  detached  from  the  bone, 
around  which  it  grew,  in  its  periosteum  ; 
or  when  the  solid  bone  forms  one  indis- 
soluble mass  with  the  dense  bone  of  the 
fibrous  tumor  afiixed  to  it,  yet  sometimes 
a  section  of  the  whole  still  enables  you  to 
detect  the  line  and  direction  of  the  outer 
P|art  of  the  original  bone.  The  oblitera- 
tion of  the  cancelli,  however,  is  not  a  ne- 
cessary sequel  of  the  formation  of  a  fibrous 
tumor  in  the  periosteum,  since  the  dis- 
eased action  may  have  so  little  affected  the 
interior,  that  even  in  a  large  tumor  you 
mav  find  no  new  hone  or  tumor  within,  or 
perhaps  only  a  narrow  line  across  the 
cancelli,  shewing  the  incipient  state  of 
osseous  deposit  within* 

CI.  In  its  most  usual  form,  then,  the  tu-, 
mor  consists  oCuUd  bone  in  the  centre  of  a 
mass  of  fibrous  substance,  the  osseous 
growth  being  either  external  to  the  origi- 
nal  bone  or  extending  also  into  its  inte- 
rior ;  and  the  periosteum  of  the  bone  gra- 
dually passes  off  into,  or  so  as  to  cover  and 
surround,  the  fibrous  structure,  with  which 
it  is  almost  always  inseparably  joined. 
The  fibrous  structure  is  something  like  the 
fibrous  cartilage  of  the  vertebra,  or  rather 
less  dense,  like  a  long-formed  chronic 
node,  but  with  a  certain  quantity  of  softer 
semifluid  secretion  mixed  with  the  orga- 
nised matter;  and  the  bone  is  firm  and 
dense,  sometimes  quite  ivory  in  appear- 
ance, in  one  uniform  central  mass  in  the 
centre,  or  in  various  irregular  masses, 
some  of  them  separately  formed;  the 
whole  forming  a  solid  fibrous  osteosarco- 
matous  tumor. 

b.  In  another  case  the  tumor  may  be 
called  the  radiated  fibrous  osteosarcoma, 
the  bone  shootinff  out  in  a  regularly  radi- 
ated form  Arom  the  surface  of  the  original 
bone  into  the  fibrous  substance,  or  from 
the  external  part  of  a  dense  central  nu- 
cleus formed  ouithe  outside  of  the  original 
bone :  both  varieties  are  seen  in  these  ex> 
amples.  This  radiated  form  of  the  ossific 
matter  is  accidental,  only,  I  believe :  it  is 
often  seen  in  malignant  tumors  also,  and, 
indeed,  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  a  proof 
of  the  malignant  nature  of  a  tumor.  Mr. 
Crampton,  for  instance,  in  a  paper  on 
osteosarcoma,  uses  the  term  fibrous  osteo- 
sarcoma as  synonvmons  with  maliffuant, 
from  the  radiated  nbres  of  bone  in  the  tu- 
mor. In  the  case  thus  related  by  him,  of 
a  tumor  where,  new  bone  shot  out  like 
radii  from  the  outer  and  inner  surfaces  of 
some  of  the  bones  of  the  cranium,  so  as  to 
assemble  hogs'  bristles  of  three  quarters  of 
an  inch  in  length,  it  is  expressly  men- 
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tioned  that  they  were  sorrounded  by  hrain- 
Hkg  substance.  Now  this  it  is  that  deter- 
mines  the  character  of  a  tumor,  and  not 
the  fibrous  and  radiated  directioh  of  the 
bone,  mixed  with  the  soft  substance.  Here 
is  a  skull,  in  which  the  bone  is  radiated, 
I  do  not  know  its  history,  but,  from  the 
appearance  of  the  bone,  1  conclude  that 
this  also  had  been  a  malignant  disease. 
There  is  in  the  Museum  of  the  College  a 
curious  example  of  this  radiated  form  of 
bone  (apparently  fibrous  osteosarcoma 
only,  not  malignant),  in  which  bony  radii 
half  an  inch  long  appear  to  grow  from 
both  surfaces  of  the  fVontal  and  parietal 
bones,  covered  and  mixed  with  fibrous  sub* 
stance  half  an  inch  more  in  depth ;  when 
macerated,  howe? er,  as  a  portion  has  been, 
it  is  seen  that  the  original  bone  is  per- 
fectly sound,  and  the  radiated  bone  on  its 
outside  and  inner  surface  is  quite  loo8e,and 
must  therefore  have  been  formedin  the  peri, 
cranium  and  outer  part  of  the  dura  mater. 
If  a  fibrous  osteosarcomatona  tumor  is 
macerated  in  acid,  so  as  to  deprive  it  of 
its  osseous  material,  the  distinctive  charac- 
ter of  a  radiated  appearance  still  remains ; 
the  solid  form  of  tumor  having  a  dense 
fibrous  structure  in  its  centre,  where  the 
bone  had  been  hard  and  consolidated,  and 
the  radiated  form  still  shewing  the  ani- 
mal matter  of  the  same  regular  appear- 
ance ;  while  others  shew  the  dense  half- 
cartilaginous  matter  in  the  interior,  with 
fibrous  substance  on  the  outside  of  a  per- 
fectly radiated  figure— facts  which  demon- 
strate, as  I  conceive,  that  it  is  the  mode 
in  which  the  animal  nidus  is  formed  that 
determines  the  figure  and  order  in  which 
the  osseous  substance  is  afterwards  to  be 
deposited  within  it. 

'  c.  A  third  form  in  which  a  fibrous  osteo- 
sarcomatous  tumor  is  seen,  is  that  in 
which  the  structure  is  less  dense  and 
fibrous ;  portions  are  brittle  and  granular, 
with  a  certain  quantity  of  fiuid  in  cells 
mixed  with  the  tibrous  and  gramilar  struc- 
ture.  Mr.  Crampton  assigns  this  as  the 
typein  which  all  innocentosteosarcomatons 
tumors  are  formed;  but  I  think  it  is  not 
60  common  as  the  two  other  forms,  and  I 
believe  it  chiefiy  depends  on  the  growth 
being  dependent  on  the  vessels  of  the  bone . 
itself,  and  not  on  the  vessels  of  the  peri- 
osteum—on its  being  more  of  an  internal 
than  an  external  formation ;  so  that  sepa. 
rate  parts  of  the  same  tumor  often  exhibit 
both  kinds  of  structure—the  solid  fibrous 
and  semicartilaginous  material,  mixed 
with  the  looser  granulated  texture;  and 
in  an  early  stage,  in  the  lower  jaw,  where 
this  species  is  most  common, the  solid  and 
radiated  fibrous  texture  may  distinctly 
be  seen  on  the  outer  surface  of  the  bone, 
and  the  granulated  in  the  caucelli ;  or  in 
a  very  large  tumor  the  granolftted  appelkr* 


anoe  ma?  be  seen  in  thie'  Intentices  of  ibe 
more  solid    fibrous  matt,  where,  conae- 

Suently,  the  structure  is  taore  like  that  of 
lie  cancelii. 

All  three  varieties  of  fibrous  oateosar- 
eoma  are.  often  found  to  contain  oella  of 
fluid,  especially  when  they  are  growinip 
rapidly  ;  but  the  granular  variety  is  most 
subject  to  them.  In:  the  solid  fibrons 
kind  the  cell  is  nsuallyaingle,  and  con> 
tains  transparent  yeliowisb  or  greentdft 
serum;  while  in  the  -granular  kind  the 
cells  are  sometimes  exc^ingly  numerous, 
and  of  all  sizes,  and  the  fluid  is  commonly 
mucilaginons  and  glutinous  rather  than 
serous,  and  of  every  possible  shade  of 
brown  or  yellow  colour,  and  of  great  va- 
riety of  consistence.  I  do  not  know,  how. 
ever,  that  the  fluid  and  cysts  are  at  all 
essential  to  the  character  of  disease,  any 
more  than  in  malignant  tumors,  in  which 
these  are  frequently  developed. 

Fibrous  osteosarcomatous  tumors  in- 
crease to  an  immense  sise.  Observe  this 
cast  of  the  femur,  in  which  bone  tbey  are 
not  uncommon.  In  St.  Bartholoinew'a 
Hospital  is  a  large  tumor  of  the  same 
bone,  which  was  amputated  near  the  hip 
by  Mr.  Ramsden,  which  measures  three 
feet  in  circumference.  There  is  in  the 
College  Museum  a  dry  preparatioo  of  one 
of  these  tumors,  which  is  figured  is  Che* 
selden's  Osteographia,  afleoting  the  tibia 
and  fibula,  for  which  amputation  was 
performed  above  the  knee,  the  ampatated 
member  being  said  to  have  weighed  ODlba. 
The  most  extraordinary  case  I  know  of« 
however,  both  for  the  size  of  the  whole 
tumor,  and  the  cyst  it  contained,  is  one 
described  by  Mr.  Crampton  as  having  oc- 
curred in  the  thigh-bone  of  a  gentlemaxi, 
at  the  age  of  17,  and  having  gone  on  in- 
creasing till  his  deaths  at  the  age  of  a& 
Four  years  before  his  death  the  limb  mea- 
snred  3  feet  6  inches,  and  at  the  time  of 
his  death  had  reached  the  unprecedsntcd 
bulk  of  6  feet  6  inches  in  ciieumfereiioe. 
The  whole  femur  was  converted  into  this 
tumor,  except  the  head  and  lower  extre- 
mity, the  structure  being  of  the  granulated 
kind ;  and  in  the  interior  was  one  immense 
cvst,  containing  several'  quarts  of  dark 
thick  fluid.  And  vet  this  gentleman  had 
enjoyed  good  health,  and  had  walked  oa 
the  aflected  limb  till  his  death,  which  tcok 
place  alter  only  four  days'  illness,  doring 
which  time  he  vomited  an  immense  quan- 
tity of  liquid,  said  to  have  exactly  resem- 
bled that  contained  in  the  cyst,*  and  by 
which  he  was  ia  fact  suffocated.  .Mr. 
Crampton  gives  this  vomitiagas  a  decided 
Instance  of  metastasis ;  but  the  cyst  being 
full  on  its  examination,  and  being  seme 
little  distance  from,  and  not  related  in  any 
manner  to  the  stomach,  you  may  believe 
it  to  have  been  so,  or  not^  as  you  pleasa. 
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The  ttnietiire  ofa  fibroasosteosarcoma* 
toas  totnor  being,  then,  sadi  as  I  bare  de* 
Beribed,  how  are  you  to  reconiise  it  in  the 
Ihring  person  ?  In  trnth,  I  know  no  posi- 
tive aistiBction  between  one  of  these  and 
any  other  solid  tnmor  connected  with  a 
bone,  especially  where  it  is  much  covered 
by  muscle  or  other  substance.  It  is  Terv 
like  a  mednllary  tnmor;  but,  if  snpern. 
eia],  perhaps  yon  may  recognise  in  the 
latter  a  smoother  and  more  regular  out- 
line, with  less  bard  osseous  tubercles  than 
in-  the  fibrons  tumor.  Again,  it  resembles 
fangns  hssmatodes,  whicn  latter,  however, 
gvnerally  has  less  regular  hardness,  with 
some  parts,  perhaps,  of  considerable  soft- 
n«Bs  and  elasticity.  Still  all  three  are 
tWMiB  of  tha  same  parts,  and  therefore 
mast  oflm  be  in  many  respects  alike.  Tbe 
fibrous  osteosuvematotts  tumors  are  rather 
ohaiaeterized  by  negative  qualities  than 
by  positive :  they  do  not  often  affect  the 
health  $  the  skin  does  not  nsnally  become 
red,  or  otherwise  much  altered,  over  them ; 
the  Tcins  are  not  varicose  in  general, 
though  tbn  also  is  not  a  constant  crite- 
rion; and  further,  the  non-malignant 
nature  of  these  tumors  is  proved  by  the 
event;  for  we  have  seen  for  how  many 
years,  and  to  what  a  great  size  they  mav 
grow,  witboQt  any  glands  being  enlarged, 
and  without  any  change  in  the  system, 
«nd  witbont  any  morbid  alteration  of  the 
]Mirts  around  them.  We  may  then,  from 
all  these  facts,  form  a  very  probable  con- 
jeetnre  as  to  the  nature  of  an  osteosarco- 
matons  tamor  of  a  bone,  though  I  must 
confess  tliere  is  no  distinction  to  be  confi- 
dently depended  on  till  dissection  has 
been  made,  nor,  indeed,  always  can  you 
eren  then  feel  quite  certain ;  but,  in  ge- 
Beial,  you  can  satisfy  yourselves  that  there 
ia  no  malignant  deposit  by  a  careful  exa- 
mination, especially  of  the  outer  part  of 
the  tumor* 

They  are  also  sometimes  like  the  encyst- 
ed tumors,  before  the  bony  parietes  in  the 
one  case  have  yielded  and  softened,  or  be- 
Ibre  enough  soft  substance  has  been  formed 
in  tbe  other  to  demonstrate  the  difference 
between  them.  Then,  again,  a  soft  tu- 
mor, bound  down  by  a  fascia  to  a  bone, 
may  sometimes  be  very  difficult  to  distin- 
gnish  from  a  tumor  of  the  bone  itself. 
Tiie  presence  or  absence  of  pain  is  no  cri- 
terion of  the  nature  of  a  tumor,  since  all 
osKuns  tumors,  whatever  their  nature, 
may  sometimes  grow  slowly  among  unim- 
portant parts,  and  give  no  pain  when  of 
lafge  siae,  while  others  of  small  bulk  may 
ooeaslon  much  suffering  firom  local  cir- 
eiraiatanees,  from  pressure  of  nerves  or 
muscles,  and  not  from  the  qualities  of  the 
tumor  itself. 

Neither  is  the  progress  of  the  tumor  lo- 
cally alwayasach  -as  to  afford  an  accurate 


diagnosis,  for  even  an  innocent  fibrous 
osteosarcomatous  tumor  may,  in  a  few 
instances,  ulcerate  and  occasion  great  ir. 
rltation,  and  may  even  sometimes  shoot 
out  a  kind  of  fungous  growth,  with 
sloughing,  and  terminate  fatally ;  and  vet 
such  a  result  may  be  caused  by  simple  dis- 
tension, or  some  other  local  state,  or  by 
the  depraved  condition  of  the  general  sys- 
tem,  unconnected  with  the  essential  na- 
ture of  the  tumor.  I  dare  say  some  of 
you  have  read  an  account  of  a  case  pub- 
lished  by  Mr.  Abemethy,  where  a  solid 
tumor  of  the  upper  jaw  terminated,  after 
slouffhing;  and  bleeding  for  several  years, 
in  the  ^Imation  of  an  osseous  cop,  of 
large  siase,  on  the  cheek.  Tbe  nature  of 
tbe  tumor  is  not  so  stated  as  to  enable  one 
to  decide  whether  this  tumor  were  fibroin 
or  ba»matoid,  but  it  ^ews  sloughing  and 
bleeding  for  a  long  time  in  an  osteosarco. 
matous  tumor,  not  fatal  fourteen  years 
after  this  apparent  evidence  of  roalig- 
nancy ;  and  that  such  a  change  bad  taken 
place  in  the  action  of  the  vessels  of  the 
mixed  tumor,  as  to  convert  any  after  de- 
posit into  simple  exostosis  (probably  ivory), 
instead  of  its  having  soft  substance  also  in 
tbe  structure. 

Fibrous  osteosarcomatous  tumors  less 
often  become  stationary  than  exostoses ; 
but  are  they  in  themselves  curable  or  re- 
mediable by  medical  and  suijgical  treat- 
ment ?  This  important  question  depends 
in  great  measure  on  their  malignancy; 
and  I  have  told  you  already,  that  I  believe 
yon  will  not  find  after  death  any  conU- 
mination  of  the  glands,  nor  any  similar 
morbid  deposit  elsewhere,  by  affection  of 
tbe  whole ysy stem.  If  I  could  entertain 
any  doubt  as  to  this  point,  it  would  be  as 
to  the  softer,  more  brittle,  and  somewhat 
lardaceons  texture,  whicn  constitutes  the 
third  species  of  the  tumor,  and  is  chiefly 
seen  in  the  lower  jaw ;  but  that  tumors  of 
this  structure  should  continue  to  grow  for 
so  many  years,  and  to  so  vast  a  size,  and 
that  so  many  successful  operations  for 
them  should  be  performed,  without  their 
contaminating  any  other  texture,  is  hardly 
consistent,  I  think,  with  the  supposition 
of  the  tumors  possessing  any  malignant 
qualities. 

It  was  probably  to  this  very  species  that 
the  immense  tumor  of  the  head  belonged, 
tbe  cast  and  drawings  of  which  are  bebind 
me  ^and  also  the  enormous  tumor  of  the 
tbigb,  which  Mr.  Crampton  has  described), 
from  the  expression  used  by  Sir  Everard 
Home,  of  part  of  it  consisting  of  fat  mixed 
with  steatomatous  substance. 

This  was  a  case  which  certainly  re- 
flected the  highest  credit  on  Sir  E.  Home, 
for  tbe  boldness  and  success  with  which 
he  grappled  with  the  appalling  difficulties 
presented  to  him ;  and  his  patient  is  still. 
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a  liyiofC  moniimeQt  of  his  skill  and  dexte- 
xity,  whom  some  of  yon  hare  very  proba- 
bly Been  as  a  nurse  in  this  hospital,  with- 
oat  being  aware  that  she  was  such  an 
illustrious  example  of  the  triumphs  of 
stti^eiy^  The  tumor  was  connected,  >as 
you  may  perceive,  with  the  right  parietal 
and  frontal  bones,  the  diploe  beipg  partly 
affected,  and  had  increased  to  three  or  four 
times  the  size  of  the  head,  and  reached 
almost  down  to  the  clavicle,  with  a  tolera- 
bly laive  base.  It  was  occasioned  by  the 
kick  of  a  horse  when  she  was  two  years 
old,  and  was  suffered  most  unaccountably 
to  enlarge  till  she  was  25  years  old,  when 
it  was  removed  in  this  hospital  in  1816; 
all  the  soft  substance  being  taken  away 
on  the  first  day,  and  the  osseous  base  being 
sawn  through  on  the  following  day  by  this 
peculiarlv-shaped  saw,  which  was  so  made 
to  pass  between  the  tumor  and  the  orbit 
horizontally.  She  was  several  years  cook 
in  Sir  Everard's  house,  at  Chelsea,  before 
she  came  here  as  a  nurse;  and  the  draw- 
ing was  taken  nine  years  after  the  opera- 
tion, but  it  certainly  is  not  a  very  flatter, 
ing  likeness,  as  in  her  cap  you  would  not 
perceive  a  great  deal  wrong  in  her  ap- 
pearance.  The  internal  table  of  the  skull 
was  perhaps  In  part  affected,  since  she  has 
been  unequal  to  hard  labour,  fVom  head- 
ache being  occasioned  by  it. 

In  this  case,  then,  of  immense  tumor, 
one  table  only  of  the  affected  bone  was 
removed,  and  yet  the  operation  has  now 
been  successful  twenty-two  years ;  an  am- 
putation, therefore,  of  an  extremity  above 
a  tumor,  removing  all  the  diseased  mass, 
ought  to  be  still  more  likely  to  save  the 
patient ;  and  T  think,  in  ret^ity,  there  is 
abundant  evidence  of  the  non-malignant 
character  of  this  kind  of  tumor,  in  the 
numerons  successful  operations,  so  that 
the  patient  may  reasonably  expect  that 
the  removal  of  the  tumor  will  leave  him 
safe  from  any  return  of  disease ;  and  con- 
sequently, that  the  term  osteosarcoma  is 
not  to  be  employed  on  the  supposition 
that  all  tumors  deserving  this  name  ard 
neces^rily  malignant. 

To  stop  the  growth  of  a  fibrous  osteo- 
sarcomatons  tumor,  without  the  necessity 
for  operation,  would  be  an  important  ob- 
ject in  manv  situations;  and  I  think  it 
not  impossible  that  you  can  sometimes  do 
so,  by  the  same  means  I  before  mentioned 
for  cartilaginous  exostoses,  though  I  have 
not  any  dissection  to  prove  the  fact.  A 
man  was  under  mv  care,  with  a  tumor  on 
the  trochanter  and  neck  of  the  femur  (in 
the  same  situation  nearly  as  this  exos- 
tosis), into  which  I  passed  a  needle,  and 
found  it  to  be  a  firm  fibrous  mass,  with 
the  bone  at  the  bottom  of  it^  and  about 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  aepth,  below 
the  healthy  parts.    There  was  no  inflam- 


mation and  no  tendemesa  whatever,  bnt 
the  patient  suffered  snch  violent  pain,  of 
apparently  a  nervous  kind,  as  qaite  to 
confine  him  to  bed,  and  occasion  much 
emaciation.  He  used  the  hydriodate  of 
potassa,  with  mercurial  ointment,  so  mild 
as  not  to  affect  him,  and  took  lUiout  Are 
grains  of  hydriodate  of  potassa,  and  three 
drops  of  tincture  of  iodine,  internally, 
three  times  in  the  dav,  under  which  treats 
ment  the  tumor  nearly  went  away,  and  he 
was  able  to  leave  bis  bed,  thin  and  weak 
indeed,  but  tree  from  pain ;  and  I  had  the 
satisfaction  of  hearing  that,  two  jeara 
after  returning  to  his  work,  be  oootinued 
free  from  his  complaint.  I  cannot  help 
thinking  that  this  was  a  case  of  fibrous 
tumor  of  the  bone,  in  which  the  deposit 
of  osseous  matter  had  scarcely  commenoad. 
A  woman  was  more  recently  under  mj 
care  in  the  hospital,  with  an  imnease 
tumor  of  the  thign,  reaching  from  the  con- 
dyles halfway  up  the  bone  ;  it  was  knobbj 
and  irregular,  partly  composed  of  firm 
bone,  but  in  great  measure  of  a  softish 
kind  of  fibrous  substance,  of  aome  thick- 
ness, covering  the  masses  of  osaaeaa 
growth,  and  giving  the  tumor  a  mors 
rounded  outline.  The  veins  of  the  thigh 
were  much  enlarged  over  it;  she  suffered 
intolerable  pain,  without  tenderness  or  an  jr 
interference  with  the  motions  of  the  knee- 
joint  ;  she  was  sleepless  and  emadated, 
and  suffered  greatly  from  the  irritatioa  of 
the  tumor,  which  At,  Keate,  who  saw  the 
case  as  well  as  myself,  concluded  I  mast 
remove  by  high  amputation,  as  aoon  as 
her  health  was  in  a  little  more  fareorable 
state.  She  took  opium  and  sarsaparilla, 
and  I  applied  some  leeches  and  a  blister 
to  the  tumor,  and  afterwards  naade  her 
use  the  hydriodate  of  p6tas8a  ointment ; 
under  which  treatment  not  only  did  her 
health  improve  by  diminution  of  the  paio, 
but  the  soft  part  also  of  the  tamer  disap- 
peared, so  that  the  size  of  the  thigh  was 
much  diminished,  and  the  veins  retnmed 
to  their  natural  appearance,  and  I  eonld 
no  longer  think  of  amputating  the  lUnh, 
The  ointment  irritat^sd  the  skki,  so  as  to 
prevent  its  being  long  employed,  and  the 
pain  and  swelling  be^n  to  return  once*  hot 
again  went  away,  aSd  she  left  the  hospital 
with  her  health  much  restored,  and  able 
to  walk  abont,  without  muoh  inconve- 
nience from  the  irregular  bony  tamer  that 
alone  remained.  This  tumor  may  pefw 
haps  have  been  of  the  third  speotes  of 
fibrous  osteosarcoma,  though  I  fear  it  was 
malignant;  still  the  case  is  enoearaging 
in  doubtful  cases,  or  where,  the  patient 
refuses  to  have  the  turner  remored,  or  it 
is  in  an  inaccessible  situation. 

But  certainly,  however,  in  the  gveater 
number  of  oases,  there  is  no  sensible  eificct 
from   either  general  raraediw-  or.  local 
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>  ftikd  •  Miigical  opemtioB  is  required 
for  th«  removal  of  such  tumors  as  are  In- 
convevient  from  their  balk,  and  the  defor- 
nutT  tbey  ocoasion,  or  for  those  that  exoite . 
auoD  irritation  of  the  system,  by  their  rapid 
j^wth,  or  sloa^hing  and  oleeration,  that 
the  patient's  life  is  endangered,  if  Ihey 
are  left  nntooohed.  Almost  every  part  of 
•the  body  may  be  the  seat  of  these  tDm<»9, 
and  most  of  the  bones  have  been  operated 
on  by  some  person  or  other;  some  of 
these  operations  certainly  rcqairing  great 
«]cill,  boldnessi  and  anatomical  knowledge, 
and  great  confidence  on  the  part  of  the 
operator  in  himself,  and  in  the  courage 
4)f  bis  patient.  One  great  point  is,  alwavs 
to  distingvish  these  tiupors  very  carefully 
from  msJignant  diseases,  if  it  is  possible, 
so  as  to  avoid  an  operation  altogether,  or 
be  very  gnaided  as  to  the  promise  of  a 
care  from  one» 

a.  la  the  head,  for  instance.  Sir  Everard 
Horned  operation  shews  you  what  may  be 
done  in  a  case  of  fibrous  osteosarcoma,  but 
contrast  this  with  many  yon  will  find  on 
reeprd,  of  fungous  tumors  of  medullary 
and  hsBmatoid  character;  with  a  case, 
for  instance,  related  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper, 
in  his  Essajr,  where  he  sawed  off  a  tumor 
of  the  cranium,  the  bleediog  from  which, 
with  its  loose  spicule  of  bone,  shewed  its 
malignant  character,  and  the  irritation  of 
wfaidb  operation  was  followed  by  coma 
and  a  fatal  result  on  the .  sixth  day ;  dis- 
section exhibiting  the  attachment  of  this 
tumor  to  the  dura  mater  within  the  bone, 
tbe  whole  thickness  of  which  was  dis- 
eased. 

In  insulated  situations,  as  in  the  bones 
of  the  extremities,  the  distinction  is  not 
quite  of  so  much  importance,  sinee  the 
whole  tumor,  whatever  be  its  nature,  is 
general^  capable  of  being  removed  wiUi  a 
greater  probability  of  all  tbe  affected  part 
of  the  bone  being  taken  away  s  or  still 
more,  by  an  amputation  above  the  next 
Joint.  America  can  boast  of  some  of  the 
most  forminable  operations  of  tumors  of 
the  bones,  especially  by  two  suigeons 
whose  characters  voucn  for  the  accuracy  of 
tbeir  rolatious,  and  both  of  whom  are 
partly  Eafftish  surgeons,  as  they  Received 
some  of  toeir  education  under  Sir  A. 
Cooper  in  this  country. 

b.  One  of  these  gentlemen.  Dr.  Warren, 
temoved  a  tumor  of  the  ninth  rib  IVom  a 
man  of  ao  years  of  age,  whieh  was  of  six 
years'  growth,  which  covered  four  ribs^ 
and  was  seven  inches  in  diameter.  The 
tumor  was  cut  off,  and  a  director  passed 
under  the  affected  rib,  so  as  to  separate 
the  diaphragm  and  pleora^from  it,  and  the 
diseased  portion  of  the  bone  was  then  re» 
moved.  The  man  recovered,  bat  a  short 
time  only  had  elapsed,  when  the  case  was 
published,  and  the  nature  of  the  tumor  U^ 


not  speeifled.  The  same  gentleman  re- 
jnoved,  in  another  case,  three  inches  of  the 
sixth  rib,  and  a  smaller  portion  of  the 
seventh  also,  with  a  large  mass  of  what  is 
called  thickened  periosteum,  but  was  more 
probably  a  fibrous  tumor,  Q)r  else  the  ope- 
ration must  be  considerea  unjustifiable), 
and  this  patient  also  was  well  some  time 
after  the  operation.  Operations  of  this 
kind  on  the  ribs  are  fortuoately  not  often 
called  for,  nor  will  many  surgeons  be 
found  with  nerve  and  dexterity  enough  to 
perform  them  so  successfully. 

e.  Another  bone  of  very  important  con- 
nexions, which  has  been  removed  for  osteo- 
sarconmtoos  tumors,  is  the  clavicle.  The 
.first  case  of  this  kind  of  which  we  possess 
any  details,  was  by  Dr.  Mott,  and  in  a 
letter  from  that  gentleman  to  Mr.  Travers, 
recently  published,  the  patient  is  said  to 
have  been  quite  well  ten  Tears  after  the 
operation.  It  may  be  doubted  indeed 
whether  the  tumor,  which  is  said  to  have 
been  of  the  fAz4  of  two  fists, .  was  not  of 
the  nature  of  fungus  bsBmatodet,  rather 
.than  of  the  fibrous  kind,  as  ^ere  was 
hsemorrbagefrom  fungous  ^nulations  in 
the  tumor,  its  substance  was  soft,  so  that 
the  bone  was  destroyed  and  moveable  in 
the  centre,  although  hard  elsewhere,  and 
it  was  so  copiously  supplied  with  blood, 
that  forty  vessels  required  ligatures  in  the 
operation  i  the  result  in  so  unpromising  a 
case  is  certainly  very  satisfactory.  Dr 
Warren  also  has  performed  the  same  ope- 
ration for  an  osteosarcomatous  tumor  of 
.this  bone,  of  what  nature  is  not 'stated, 
but  the  patient  died  from  cold,  in  tbe 
Xourth  week.  I  shall  also  have  to  mention 
in  the  next  lecture  the  removal  of  the  cla- 
vicle by  Mr,  Travers,  and  certainly  if  yon 
jread  the  account  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  subclavian  and  jugular  veins,  the  ca- 
rotid artery,  and  nervus  vagus,  are  con- 
nected with  these  tumors,  andconsequently 
also  the  danger  on  the  left  side  incurred 
by  the  vital  part, the  thoracic  duct,  you  will 
see  that  the  operation  is  no  trifling  one. 

d.  We  haie  seen  that  fibrous  osteosar- 
coma is  no(  uncommon  in  the  lower  jaw, 
and  the  immense  size  that  it  may  attain  is 
.shewn  by  a  horrid  preparation  in  the  Mu* 
.scum  of,  the  College,  which  looks  as  if  it 
could  scarcely  have  weighed  less  than  fif- 
teen pounds.  Operations  have  very  often 
been  performed  on  this  bone,  and  in  general 
with  success,  and  it  is  undoubtedly  proper 
to  be  done  early,  on  account  of  the  incnn> 
venienoe  and  'deformity,  independent  of 
tbe  danger  arising  from  them.  Sir  A. 
Cooper  describes  a  curious  case,  in  which 
the  tumor  of  this  t)one  was  allowed  to  be 
fatal  by  suffocation,  from  its  pressing 
backwards  upon  the  glottis.  Here  is  a 
cast  of  a  tumor  of  this  kind  of  irregular 
figure  removed  at  the  articulation  and  n.% 
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the  vbiD.  Portiom  of  the .  bone  nifty  be 
remoTcd  at  any  part  without  imieh  risk^«> 
from  the  8ide,«*-or  the  anterior  part,— or 
half  the  Jaw,-*or  nearly  the  whole  may  be 
taken  away ;  and  it  is  singolar  to  witness 
the  little  inconvenienco  or  deformity  le- 
salting  from  the  loes  of  a  consideFalile 
piece,  a  new  ligamentous  substance  of 
macb  firmness  occapying  the  place  of  the 
bone*.  When  the  chin  is  taken  away 
there  is  a  danger,  which  Dr.  Warren  met 
with,  and  I  think  Richerand  also,  which 
yon  would  not  at  first  anticipate  from  the 
separation  of  the  attachment  of  the  mus- 
cles of  the  tongue  and  os  hyoides,  ?iz.  that 
the  tongue  is  sometimes  drawn  back  with 
such  force  as  actually  to  close  the  glottis, 
unless  it  is  laid  hold  of,  and  fixed  to  the 
int^piments,  to  pre?ent  suffocation  from 
this  action  of  the  muscles. 

e.  What  is  called  epulis  is  really  a  kind 
of  osteosarcoma  of  the  jaws,  and  is  there- 
fore not  curable  if  the  affected  part  of  the 
bone  is  left.  This  is  a  tumor  of  the  kind 
which  I  remofed,  with  the  portion  of 
alfeolus  to  which  it  was  attached,  an  ope- 
ration  ba?ing  been  twice  performed  before 
without  success,  and  you  may  understand 
its  connexion  with  the  bone  nrom  this  eir- 
^nmstance,  that  although  only  fibrous 
■where  it  g^w  from  the  bone,  it  has  never- 
theless  a  central  Osseous  nucleus,  apart 
from  the  al?eolus.  I  shall  have  occasion 
to  speak  of  epulis  again,  and  will  only 
therefore  observe  that  the  peculiar  appear, 
anoe,  resembling  gum,  whence  it  has  its 
name,  is  only  giyen  to  that  part  of  this 
species  of  fibrous  osteosarcoma,  which 
raises  and  affects  the  ffum,  and  is  not  pos- 
sessed bv  the  rest  of  tne  tumors. 

/.  I  shall  also  speak  hereafter  of  osteo- 
sarcoma of  the  upper  jaw,  but  let  me  re- 
mind you  of  the  case  from  which  this 
preparation  was  taken,  in  which  Sir  Ben* 
jamin  Brodie  removed  the  whole  of  the 
upper  jaw,  for  I  hope  the  fibrous  kind  of 
tumor; — the  external  part  of  this  is  in 
every  respect  a  common  epulis,  the  central 
part  is  like  the  usual  appearance  of  fibrous 
osteosarcoma  of  a  bone,  and  an  internal 
part  projecting  into  the  antrum  derives  its 
character  from  the  mucous  membrane, 
just  as  the  outer  part  does  iVom  the  gum, 
and  is  therefore  to  all  appearance  a  fibrous 
polypus  of  the  antrum,  or  other  nasal 
cavity. 

(Fibrous  polypi,  in  general,  are  in  fact 
closely  attached  to  the  periosteum,  and  a 
piece  of  bone  is  often  drawn  away  with 
them,  as  in  this  preparation,  but  I  shall 
not  further  allude  to  them  at  present.) 

*  A  girl  is  uow  in  the  liospltiU  front  wliom  Mr. 
Hawkins  (on  the  20th  December)  removed  the 
side  of  the  Ja^v  from  the  canine  tooth  to  the 
angle  nearlf,  and  a  pernon  looking  at  her  at  pre. 
aent  woald  not  know  that  any  of  the  buue  hail 
bceo  loft. 


OfteoMtrooma  of  ihe  flbreoselHmieler  is 
not  very  common  in  the  nj^ier  jaw,  the 
cancelli  of  this  bone  being  much  more 
disposed  to  the  growth  of  medullaiy  und 
fungus  hematodes  tumors.  The  bone  waa 
first  removed,  I  believe,  by  Mr.  Lisars,  of 
Edinburgh,  and  M •  Graeoul,  of  Lyons,  in 
the  same  year,  and  it  has  since  been  very 
often  excised,  but  in  the  greater  nnmb<^ 
of  instances  very  improperly,  in  oonae* 
queaee  of  the  comparative  infteqaeacj  of 
tne  innocent  kind  of  growth. 

g.  In  fibrous  osteosarcoma  of  the  beaes 
of  the  extremities,  it  cannot  be  right,  I 
oonceive.  except  in  some  rare  case,  at  the 
express  desire  of  the  patient,  to  attempt  to 
excise  the  tumor  (Vom  the  bone  to  which 
it  is  attached,  as  the  basis  of  periosteum 
and  bone  is  seldom  small  and  defined 
enough  to  expect  a  satisfactory  zesult,  and 
an  amputation  of  the  member  must  there- 
fore be  preferable ;  sometimes  of  the  same 
bone,  as  amputation  below  the  knee  for  a 
tumor  of  the  lower  part  of  the  tibia  or 
fibula;  but  more  frequently  above  the 
next  joint,  above  the  knee  for  instanoe, 
enough  bone  being  seldom  left  in  a  sound 
state  for  the  operation  below ;  or  of  the 
affected  bone  at  the  next  joint,  of  the 
humerus  for  instance,  at  the  shoulder- 
joint  As  to  a  tumor  of  the  thigh,  leaving 
no  room  for  amputation  below  the  hip- 
joint,  I  confess  I  should  think  the  patient 
better  left  to  v^hat  fate  the  tumor  may 
bring  upon  him,  than  have  this  very  dan- 
gerous operation  performed  of  amputation 
at  the  hip-joint ;  and  how  many  years  he 
may  live  with  such  a  tumor  in  the  enjoy, 
ment  of  life,  is  apparent  from  the  case  I 
related  to  you  of  Mr.  Crampton's,  of  an 
enormous  osteosarcoma  of  the  femur. 
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Dew/end  mt  St.  Barthohmmtl'i  Hotpiiul^ 
Bt  Wm.  Lawrbhce,  F.R.8.,  &c. 

VarioUmi  Ophthalmia, 
Two  sisters  were  brought  to  the  hoapilal, 
who  had  recently  paswd  through  natotai 
small-pox,  and  were  labouring  under  the 
effects  of  variolous  ophthalmia;  the  die* 
order  of  the  eye  having  commenoed  during 
the  active  period  of  the  eruption  in  one,  a 
liule  time  after  its  termination  in  the 
other. 

Primary  Variolous  Ophthalmia, 
Louisa    Mitchell,  7'  years    old.      The 
eruption  appeared  in  the  latter  part  of 
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Jane,    Tb«  diaetM  was  MT«re,  wad  left 
the  patient  ? ery  weak.    The  left  e?e  was 
1;  butiin  conaequence  of  the  lids 


being  swollen  and  closed,  the  mother  bad 
not  Men  aware  of  the  mischief  that  was 
going  on. 

May  18thy  1838.— The  whole  cornea  of 
the  left  eye  is  opaque,  so  that  the  iris  and  . 
pupil  cannot  be  seen ;  partial  rascnlarity 
of  the  cornea ;  slight  external  redness  of 
the  globe;  no  pain;  considerable  ema- 
ciation and  debility. 

Uydrarg.  c.  Creta  gr.  diss,  cnm  Qnin* 
Ibisalph.  gr.  1.  ter  qnotidie.  Nutritious 
diet. 

25th.— The  health  is  improved.  The 
external  redness  of  the  eye  and  the  vascn. 
larity  of  the  cornea  hare  disappeared ;  the 
opacity  of  the  latter  is  so  much  dimi- 
nished that  the  iris  and  pupil  are  visible. 

Vergtit  cnm  Qnin.  Disulph.  Omittatnr 
Hydrarg.  c.  Creta. 

June  3d.— The  absorption  of  the  inter- 
stitial deposit  in  the  cornea  is  proceeding 
rapidly,  and  this  important  structure  is 
much  clearer. 

Peigat. 

39th« — ^The  cornea  is  quite  clear,  except 
In  the  centre,  which  renu&ins  slightlv  ne- 
bnlons.  The  health  is  leeorered.  Treat- 
ment discontinued. 

This  child  was  again  seen  in  August, 
when  the  cornea  had  cleared  in  the  centre, 
and  exhibited  only  a  very  slight  dulness 
on  accurate  comparison  with  that  of  the 
sound  eye.  There  could  be  no  doubt  that 
the  vision  of  this  eye  would  ultimately  be 
perfect. 

Secondary  Variolous  Ophthalmia. 

Eliza  Mitchell,  6  years  old,  had  small* 
pox  at  the  same  time  as  her  sister.  Upon 
the  subsidence  of  the  eruption,  several 
considerable  abscesses  formed ;  one  on  each 
acapnia,  one  on  each  side  of  the  back,  and 
one  in  the  axilla.  It  was  observed  that 
the  eyes  became  weak  during  the  healing 
of  these  abscesses;  the  left  was  first  in- 
flamed, and  the.  right  became  similarly 
affected  three  or  four  days  afterwards. 
She  was  brought  to  the  hospital  on  the 
1^  of  May,  the  disorder  of  the  eyes 
being  then,  of  ten  days' duration.  She 
was  w^  and  emaciated  to  the  last  de- 
gree; the  arm  not  being  thicker  than  my 


In  the  left  eye  Uiere  had  been  a  vario- 
Ions  pustule  below  the  level  of  the  pupil, 
near  the  circumference  of  the  cornea  on 
the. temporal  side.  It  now  presented  a 
ciieular  ulceration,  about  the  size  of  a 
small  split  pea,  with  a  surface  partly  yel- 
low.  The  cornea  was  nebulous  through- 
out, but  the  iris  and  pupil  could  be  dis- 
tinguished through  it:  there  was  a  little 


pus  in  the  anterior  chamber,  and  slight 

redness  of  the  globe. 
There  was  a  small  circular  ulcer  on  the 

cornea  of  the  right  eye,  below  the  pufill 

and  towards  its  nasal  side ;  in  other  ptatM 

it  was  slightly  nebulous. 
Hydrarg.  c.  Creta  gr.  iiss.  cum  Quin» 
Disulph.  gr.  i.  ter  quotidie.    Occa- 
sional  tepid  ablution  of   the    eyes. 
Nutritious  diet. 

Mav  25th.— The  child  appears  even  fee. 
bier  than  before.  The  matter  has  disap. 
peaied  from  the  anterior  chamber  of  the 
left  eye.  The  ulceration  has  become  more 
exteasive  and  deeper  in  each  eye,  and  the 
corneals  more  opaque. 

Hydrarg.  c.  Creta,  gr.  iiss.  omni  nocte. 
Extract!  Fluid.  Decocti  Sarsaparillsd 
CO.  ^.  ter  quotidie.  $,  Olei  Cro« 
tonis  TIglii,  3i.  Ol.  Oliv.  5lij.  M. 
Infticetur  pauxillum  nuchas  omni 
nocte. 

June  3d. — No  improvement  in  the  state 
of  health ;  the  emaciation  and  want  of 
power  continuing  so  considerable,  in  spite 
of  every  support  from  diet,  that  a  fatal 
termination  seems  inevitable.    The  en- 


tire cornea  of  both  eyes  has  a  ragged  dirty 
appearance,  and  has  lost  its  vitality.  The 
disorganized  part  is  bounded  by  a  slightly 
raised  edge  of  dull  red  colour. 

fk  Argent!  Nitratls,  gr.  i.  Aq.  destill. 
^.  Misce,  pro  guttis,  quarum  in- 
stilletur  i.  vel.  ij.  inter  palpebras 
quotidie.  Extracti  Cinchons  Resi- 
nos.  gr.  viij.  in  lacte,  sexta  qu&que 
horft. 

13th. — The  appetite  and  health  are  im- 
proved.  An  abscess  is  forming  in  the  «n» 
per  part  of  the  right  arm.  In  the  right 
eye  the  cornea  is  partly  cicatrized;  the 
surface  is  not  cleared  in  the  left.  Treat- 
ment continued. 

29th.— Considerable  improvement  in 
health  and  strength.  The  ulceration  of 
the  right  eve  has  healed,  and  the  globe 
retains  its  figure,  except  that  it  is  some- 
what  flattened  in  front,  probably  from  the 
obliteration  of  the  anterior  chamber.  The 
remains  of  the  cornea  have  assumed  the 
appearance  of  a  smooth  opaque  film. 
The  corneal  lamins»  have  been  entirely 
destroyed  in  the  right  eye ;  the  iris  bulges 
at  tiie  opening  in  the  sclerotica,  forming 
a  laige  staphylomatous  protrusion,  of.  ir- 
regular surface,  covered  by  the  membrane 
of  the  aqueous  humour  (staphyloma  raoe- 
mosum).  The  chUd  slowly  recovered; 
the  staphylomatous  projection  of  the  iris 
receded,  and  the  right  eye  remained  flat- 
tened on  its  anterior  surface,  which  was 
covered  by  a  thin  semitransparent  film. 
Sight  was  irrecoverably  lost  in  both'  eyes. 
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AcMidary  VariMm  Opklhakikia. 

Sarah  Kidder,  4  years  old,  was  brrought 
fa  on  June  32d.  1^8,  variolous  aroption 
baviDg  appeared  five  weeks  previoasly.  It 
had  been  preceded  by  severe  constitotioDal 
symptoms, inclttdiflgdelirioni  and convul- 
Bions.  The  eyes  were  weak  daring  this 
period.  .  About  a  fortnight  after  the  erup. 
tion  bad  decliued^  a  pnstnle  had  formed 
on  the  cornea  of  the  left  eye,  and  bad  in- 
creased in  size  to  the  present  time. 

Jane  22d.— Numerous  marks  left  by 
the  eruption  on  the  face  and  body;  the 
bowels  relaxed.  The  oomea  now  pre- 
sented a  large  circular  ulceration,  which 
occupied  the  central  three-fourths,  leaving 
a  th|n  transparent  margin  at  the  clrcum- 
ference.  The  snrftuse  of  the  ulcer  was 
opaque  and  yellow,  presenting,  indeed, 
the  exact  appearance  of  thick  pus.  There 
had  been  a  single  large  variolous  pustule 
on  the  eomea  in  this  caae;  and  tlie  sup* 
puration  had  taken  the  same  course  as 
under  other  circumstances,  nameljj,  the 
infiltration  of  a  thick  yellow  deposit  in  the 
corneal  texture.  The  acute  period  of  the 
ioflammation  had  passed,  and  the  removal 
of  the  yellow  deposit  by  ulceration  was  in 
progress  when  the  patient  came  to  the 
hoepital.  There  was  increased  vascularity 
of  the  conjunctiva  and  sclerotica. 

Hydrarg.  cCreta  gr.  iiss.  ter  quotidie. 

27th. — The  redness  diminishing;  the 
ulcer  begiuning  to  heal. 

I  saw  the  case  again  in  August,  when 
the  central  two- thirds  of  the  cornea  were 
converted  into  a  perfectly  opaque  texture 
of  chalky  whiteness  (leucoma),  the  cir- 
cumference having  its  natural  transpa- 
rency. The  iris  adhered  firmly  to  the  leu- 
comatotts  portion  of  the  cornea,  in  its 
whole  extent,  the  entire  pupil  being  in- 
volved in  the  adhesion.  Vision  was  lost, 
bat  might  be  rastored  more  or  less  com- 
pletely by  the  operation  for  artificial  pnpil. 

Two  other  cases  have  lately  ooeaived  at 
the  hospital,  in  which'  disease  of  the  eye 
began  just  as  the  skin  had  become  clear  of 
tbe  scabs  from  the  variolous  postnles.  A 
white  spot  shewed  itself  on  the  oomeay 
surrounded  by  a  halo  of  nebulous  opacitT* 
Tbe  external  proper  tunics  were  sevefuy 
inflamed;  there  was  redness  of  the  sdero. 
tica»  severe  pain,  increased  laerymal  dis- 
charge,  and  feverishness.  Bv  aotive  anti- 
pblogistie  treatment  the  mflammatoiy 
disturbaaee  was  lessened;  sappnration 
did  not  occur,  and  the  opacity  disappeared 
almost  entirely  during  tne  employment  of 
counter-irritation  by  friction  of  the  tartar 
emetic  ointment  at  tbe  back  of  the  neek. 
As  the  pustule  occurred  in  both  of  these 
instances  nearer  to  the  circumference  than 
to  the  centre  of  tbe  cornea,  the  slight  re- 
mainijig  opacity)  which  was  only  disco- 


verable on  eloae  inspection,  did  not  inter- 
fere with  vision. 

A  child  who  had  just  gone  through 
small-pox  was  latelv  brought  to  my  bouse. 
The  lids  had  been  closed  during  the  erup- 
tion; when  they  were  opened,  it  was  found 
that  the  child  was  blind.  The  corneal 
laminse  had  been  so  seriously  disorganized 
that  staphyloma  had  occurred  in  both  eyes. 

Allowing  for  difference  of  structure, 
variola  is  the  same  in  the  eye  as  in  the 
skin.  In  the  fatter,  it  is  active  iuflamma- 
tion  proceeding  to  suppuration,  and  some- 
times to  sloughing.  The  cornea  is  the 
part  that  suffers  in  the  eye;  variolous  pus- 
tules  form  on  it,  and  proceed  to  suppura- 
tion, perhaps  occasionally  to  sloughing. 
Violent  external  inflammation  of  the  eye 
accompanies  the  corneal  affection  daring 
its  acute  period ;  while  the  serious  disor- 
ganization caused  by  tbe  progress  of  dis- 
ease in  this  important  structure,  is  some, 
times  fatal,  generally  more  or  less  inju- 
rious to  vision.  The  variolous  pustule  shews 
itself  at  first  as  an  opaoue  spot,  with  a 
more  or  less  considerable  dusky  halo. 
Suppuration  occurs,  and  the  part  turns 
yellow,  the  matter  being  deposited  in  the 
corneal  texture,  from  which  it  is  after, 
wards  graduallv  removed  by  the  process  of 
ulceration.  Thus  the  complaint  passes 
through  the  successive  stages  of  inflamma- 
tion,  with  simple  interstitial  deposition, 
suppuration,  ulceration^  and  finally  cica- 
trization. 

The  disorder  varies  in  its  degree  of  vio- 
lence  and  extent,  and  consequently  in  ita 
ultimate  effects.  The  cornea  may  giro 
way,  the  humours  escaping,  and  the  emp. 
tied  tunics  subsequently  collapsing.  En- 
tire or  considerable  destruction  of  the 
corneal  laminsB,  by  suppuration  or  slough- 
ing, terminates  in  flattening  of  the  glebe, 
or  in  staphvloma.  Leaooma,  .f(enenl  or 
partial,  prolapsos  iridis^  adhesion  of  the 
iris  to  the  cornea,  are  not  anfreqacnt  re- 
sults. Lastly,  there  may  be  only  slight 
opacity  of  the  oomea;  so  inoomuderable 
as  not  to  impair  vision. 

The  most  unfavourable  resalts  are  ob* 
served  in  primary  variolous  ophthalmia, 
where  the  existence  of  the  oomplaiB|  ia 
overlooked  from  the  closed  state  of  'the 
lids,  and  the  serions  general  disorder. 
The  inflammation  thus  proceeds  tmeon- 
trolled,  and  produoea  ita  worst  effiseta. 
If,  however,  the  change  in  the  eomea  coi>- 
sists  simply  in  interstitial  depositien,  we 
may  expect  great  improvement  when  the 
inflammation  has  come  to  an  end,  bv  tbe 
natural  powers  of  restomtion;  and  wto 
should  be  therefore  cautiooa  not  to  pro- 
nounce an  absolutely  anfitvonraUe 
opinion,  even  when  appearances  seem  very 
discouraging.  Louisa  Mitchell's  is  a  case 
in  point:  I  certainly  did  not  expect  that 
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the  cornea  would  recover  its  transpareDcy 
in  that  instance. 

The  prospect  if  less  unfaYonrable  in 
secondary  rariolous  ophthalmia,  where  we 
see  the  complaint  from  its  commencement, 
and  can  employ  saitable  means  to  arrest 
its  progress,  without  experiencing  that 
embarrassment  in  the  treatment  of  the 
organ  which  the  state  of  general 
suffering  may  cause  in  primary  cases. 
I  think  it  is  laid  down  by  Beer,  as 
a  general  rule  in  the  treatment  of  spe- 
cific or  sympathetic  ophthalmia,  that  we 
need  not  attempt  to  cure  the  local  com- 
plaint, but  must  remedy  the  general  dis- 
order on  which  it  depends.  If  this  rule 
were  strictly  followed,  many  eves  would 
be  lost  from  syphilitic,  gonorrhoeal,  and 
variolous  inflammation.  There  is  no  rea<- 
sonable  ground  whatever  for  such  a  prac- 
tical precept.  Antiphlogistic  treatment 
will  control  the  inflammatory  excitemei\|, 
prevent  the  occurrence  of  suppuratiob, 
and  confine  the  disorder  witoin  such 
limits,  in  respect  to  intensity  and  extent, 
as  to  preserve  the  organ  from  changes  in- 
jarious  to  sight  I  have  always  found  this 
coarse  of  proceeding  as  useful  in  secon- 
dary variolous  ophthalmia  as  in  other  in- 
flammations of  the  eye  ;  and  I  should  re* 
sort  to  it,  with  full  reliance  on  its  efltcacy, 
in  the  primary  affection,  which,  however, 
I  have  hitherto  had  no  opportunity  of 
treating. 

When  I  first  saw  Eliza  Mitchell,  I  ex- 
pected that  the  disorder  of  the  eye  would 
mm  out  well  if  the  child's  life  should  be 
prolonged,  which  then  seemed  rery  doubt- 
ful. The  subsequent  unfavourable  pro- 
gress  of  the  local  affection  is  onlv  to  be  ex- 
plained by  the  extremely  enfeebled  state  of 
the  constitution* 

Gunorrhteal  Ophthalmia  and  Rhmtnuttism, 
John  Branch,  39  years  of  age,  under 
the  middle  stature,  of  slight  form,  with 
light  hair  and  pallid  complexion,  came 
into  the  hospital  January  15,  1838.  He 
had  laboured  for  some  time  under  gonor- 
rhoea; the  discharge  continued,  but  in  a 
diminished  degree.  He  has  had  inflamma- 
tion of  the  righ  t  eye  for  three  days.  There  is 
considerable  oedematous  swelling  of  the 
palpebne;  the  conjunctiva  is  red,  swollen, 
smd  in  the  state  of  chemosis,  so  as  to  cover 
the  greater  part  of  the  cornea.  A  profuse 
yellow  discharge  flows  from  the  eye.  He 
complained  of  considerable  pain  in  the 
organ,  with  throbbing  in  the  temples. 
The  discharge,  the  chemosis,  and  the 
8wellin|[^  of  the  lids,  prevented  us  from  as- 
certaining clearly  the  state  of  the  cornea ; 
it  appears  to  ble  in  a  natural  state.  He 
was  not  aware  that  discharge  from  the 
ttietfara  had  been  applied  to  the  eye. 
Cncnrb.  cruent  tempori  dextro  ad  Jxx. 


9>  Hydrarg.  8ubmnr.gr.  r. ;  Pulv.  JaUp. 

Sr.  XV.  M.  ft.  pnlvis  statim  sumen. 
08.  Sumat.  Antimon.  Tart.  gr.  j. 
in  solutione  sexta  qu&que  hor&« 
Fotus  papaverom  oculo. 

16th.«-The  house-surgeon  finding  in 
the  morning  that  the  symptoms  were  not 
relieved,  and  that  the  pulse  was  full  and 
strong,  took  twenty  ounces  of  blood  from 
the  arm,  after  which  the  patient  felt  much 
better.  Eighteen  leeches  were  applied  to 
the  temple  in  the  evening.  The  tartrate 
of  antimony,  which  had  not  caused  sick- 
ness, to  be  continued. 

i7th. — Incipient  inflammation  of  the 
left  eye  $  palpebno  swelled :  slight  che- 
mosis, and  discharge  of  a  thin  purulent 
fluid.  The  swelling  of  the  right  palpebrse  ^ 
a  little  abated,  but  there  is  still  much 
vascular  excitement,  with  profuse  dis- 
charge of  greenish  colour.  The  cornea  is 
clear.  Twenty  ounces  of  blood  to  be 
taken  by  cupping  from  the  left  temple. 
One  drop  of  a  solution  of  the  ai^nt.  nitr. 
containing  four  grains  in  the  ounce,  to  be 
dropped  between  the  lids  of  each  eye  this 
night  and  in  the  morning. 

18th« — The  solution  was  used  last  night 
and  this  morning.  The  drops  caused  no 
pain  at  the  time,  but  the  eyes  are  ob- 
viously more  inflamed  and  less  easy ;  there 
is  a  feeling  of  roughness  on  the  surface. 
The  lids  are  more  swollen ;  the  state  of 
the  right  cornea  is  uncertain,  but  there  is 
considerable  chemosis  in  both  eyes.  The 
use  of  the  solution  to  be  stopped. 

Poppy  fomentation  to  the  eves.  Cup- 
ping to  ^xx.  from  the  temples  or  nape. 
The  Tartrate  of  Antimony  to  be  ais- 
continued,  and  a  drachm  of  Magnes. 
Sulph.  to  be  taken  in  Aq.  Mentlue 
every  six  hours.  A  blister  between 
the  shoulders. 

dlsf  .^Twelve  leeches  to  the  left  temple. 

22d.— The  eyes  are  decidedly  improved. 

He  has  an  attack  of  acute  inflammation 

in  the  right  knee,  with  effusion  into  the 

joint, 

The  Sulphate  of  Magnesia  to  be  discon- 
tlnoea.  Extracti  Acet.  Colchici, 
gr.  iij.  every  night.  Twelve  leeches 
to  the  knee. 

23d.'- Acute  inflammation  of  the  syno- 
vial membrane  of  the  left  knee  :  both 
knees  much  swollen,  from  effusion  into  the 
joint,  and  acutely  painful ;  swelling  of  the 
elbows,  with  severe  pain;  the  eyes  are 
much  better.  In  the  left,  the  chemosis  is 
greatly  diminished ;  the  cornea  clear,  and 
vision  perfect;  the  chemosis  is  lessened  in 
the  right  eye,  and  ulceration  of  the  cornea 
in  its  circumference  is  seen ;  it  is  superfi- 
cial. The  edges  of  the  lids  are  red  and 
tender,  and  stick  together  at  night 
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Tb6  dilate  Citrine  OiDtinent  to  be  aaed 
to  the  lids  at  night ;  and  the  Solation 
of  Argcnli  Nitr.  to  be  again  cantioasly 
tried. 
24th.— The  use  of  the  caustic  solution 
last  night  and  this  morning  has  been  again 
followed  by  more  redness  and  swelling  of 
the  conjoncti?a,  increased  pain  and  irri- 
tability of  the  organ.    The  knees  are  very 
painful,  and  the  wet  is  much  disturbed; 
indeed,  he  has  slept  but  little  since  he 
came  to  the  hospital. 

Eighteen  leeches  to  the  knees;  one-thiid 
of  a  grain  of  Muriate  of  Morphia 
every  night. 

25th.— Pain  in  the  bowels,  with  consi- 
derable purging. 
The  Colchicum  to  be  left  off.    Twenty 
minims  of  Tinct.  Opii  immediately, 
and  to  be  repeated  if  necessary.    It 
was  gt?en  three  times. 

36th.— Rheumatic  inflammation  of  all 
the  principal  joints,  both  in  the  upper  and 
lower  extremities,  with  great  pain  and 
total  want  of  rest  The  eyes  still  painful 
from  the  use  of  the  caustic.  Night  per. 
spirations. 

Twenty  leeches  to  the  eyes. 

31st. — The  eyes  considerably  improved ; 
diminution  of  redness  and  of  discharge, 
which  is  rather  watery  than  phrulent 
Rest  still  disturbed,  and  bowels  relaxed. 
Pulse  feeble,  and  considerable  sense  of 
weakness. 

The  nightly  dose  of  Morphi  Muriat. 
increased  to  half  a  grain.  Quin. 
Disulph.  gr.  ij.  every  six  hours. 

Feb.  5th.— Meat  diet. 

9th.— The  irritation  of  the  alimentary 
canal  ha?  ceased;  the  night  perspirations 
are  diminished;  the  rest,  appetite,  and 
strength,  are  improved ;  the  knees  are  still 
painful  and  swollen. 

Blisters  to  the  knees. 

12th.— The  eyes  are  irritable,  and  water 
on  exposure  to  light 

The  Citrine  Ointment  continued.  The 
Yinum  Opii  to  be  dropped  into  each 
eye  daily.  The  Quin.  Disulph.  con. 
tinned. 

16th.— The  vinum  opii  seems  to  have 
been  serviceable ;  the  eyes  are  considerably 
improved ;  the  left  eye  Is  nearly  restored  to 
its  healthy  state.  In  the  right  the  cornea 
is  ulcerated  where  it  had  b^n  overlapped 
by  the  swollen  conjunctiva.  The  central 
part  of  the  cornea  was  hazy,  and  raised 
above  the  level  of  the  circumference ;  the 
pupil  was  contracted,  and  it  was  conjecr 
tured  that  its  margin  adhered  to  the  opaque 
portion  of  the  cornea ;  the  general  symp. 
toms  much  improved. 


The  Extract  of  Belladonna  to  be  rubbed 
over  the  right  eyebrow. 

25lh.— The  eyes  rather  more  irritable^ 
with  increase  of  watery  discharge. 
The  Yin.  Opii  and  Quin.  Disulph.  to 
be  left  off.    The  Tartar  Emetic  Oint- 
ment to  be  rubbed  on  the  back  of 
the  neck. 

He  left  the  hospital  on  March  12tta. 
The  left  eye  was  perfectly  recovered.  The 
only  trace  of  disease  in  the  right  was  a 
small  opaque  spot  near  the  centre  of  the 
cornea,  interfering  but  little  with  vision, 
which  was  nearly  perfect.  Tt  was  now- 
found  that  the  margin  of  the  pupil  did 
not  adhere,  as  had  been  snppcaed.  The 
affected  joints  were  free  from  active  dis- 
ease, but  remained  weak. 

This  patient  was  unable  to  follow  kla 
employment  for  three  months  after  lear- 
ing  the  hospital,  in  consequence  of  weak- 
ness, with  occasional  pain  in  the  joints. 
Towards  the  middle  of  Auffust  he  began 
to  experience  pain  in  the  left  eye,  with 
dimness  and  Indistinctness  of  vision.  He 
was  admitted  into  the  hospital  on  Augnst 
27th,  with  inflammation  of  the  external 
tunics  of  the  left  eye,  and  impaired  vision. 
There  was  pain  in  the  ball  of  the  eye, 
especially  severe  at  night. 

Cupping  on  the  left  temple  to  18  oz. ; 
a  dose  of  Calomel  and  Jalap.  Twogrs. 
of  Calomel  with  one-thira  of  a  grain 
of  Opium  every  six  hours. 

28th.— The  pain  diminished ;  the  state 
of  vision  unaltered.^ 

29th. — ^The  bowels  were  so  much  dis- 
turbed after  five  pills  had  been  taken,  that 
it  was  necessary  to  discontinde  them .  The 
mouth  becoming  sore ;  vision  improving. 
He  left  the  hospital  on  September  3d. 
There  remained  slight  redness  of  the  scle- 
rotica :  the  eye  was  irritable  and  watery ; 
vision  rather  misty.  The  mercurial  affec- 
tion of  the  mouth  continued.  On  the  6ih 
the  eye  again  became  painful,  although 
he  had  abstained  from  work,  and  lived 
temperately.  On  the  night  of  the  9lh  he 
suffered  severe  pain,  and  was  readmitted 
into  the  hospital  on  the  10th.  He  had 
now  acute  inflammation  of  the  external 
tunics  of  the  left  eye ;  vision  much  im- 
paired. He  could  make  out  capital  letters, 
but  with  difficulty.    Mouth  a  little  sore. 

Capping  to  16  ounces. 

11th.— Two  grains  of  Calomel  with 
gr.  i  of  Opium  every  six  hours. 

13th.— Six  pills  have  been  taken:  pro- 
fuse  salivation;   sight  much    improved. 
Pills  discontinned. 

14th.— A  blister  behind  the  left  ear. 
20th.— Salivation  continues  in  a  slight 
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degree ;  riaiwk  is  mtored,  so  tliat  he  can 
read  the  smallest  print 

Sept.  34th.— Discharged  with  perfect 
sight.  He  had  recofered  his  flesh  and 
strength,  and  lost  all  traces  of  the  rbea- 
matie  affection :  indeed,  he  expressed  him- 
aelf  as  being  in  sounder  health  than  he 
had  experienced  for  a  long  time. 

Otnurrhaa-^Rheuinatie  Affection  of  varioui 
JoinU^hifiammation  of  the  Eye», 
The  combination  and  repetition  of 
gonorrhaea  Tirnlenta,  rheumatism  in  se- 
Teral  joints,  and  inflammation  of  the 
sclenitica  and  iris,  are  strikingly  exempli- 
fled  in  the  following  case  of  a  gentleman 
who  has  been  for  some  time  under  my 
care.  He  is  36  years  old,  of  middle  stature, 
with  brown  hair,  and  dark  blue  irides. 
His  father,  who  was  of  delicate  frame, 
abstemious,  and  ?ery  gonty,  died  at  the 
age  of  70.  His  mother,  who  had  serious 
affection  of  the  heart,  with  palpitation, 
only  reached  the  age  of  30.  My  patient 
seems  to  hare  possessed  a  good  constitu- 
tion, though  he  had  an  attack  of  palpita- 
tion in  the  heart  when  young.  He  has 
indulged  in  all  kinds  of  irregularity  since 
the  age  of  14  or  15 ;  he  has  been  a  great 
drinker,  of  wiue  especiallv,  but  be  has  also 
taken  spirits  and  other  fermented  liquors 
freely.  These  potations  have  neyer  af- 
fected  the  heaa;.wben  disturhanoe  has 
been  excited,  it  has  been  in  the  stomach 
and  alimentary  canal.  In  the  years  1821 
suid  1823  he  had  gonorrbooa  four  or  itwe 
times,  the  affection  being  confined  to  the 
nretbra.  At  the  end  of  1823,  aOer  being 
at  a  cockfight,  supping  and  drinking 
bard,  he  returned  to  his  apartments 
Ibroogh  a  deep  snow.  He  was  seized  the 
same  night  with  violent  pains  in  the  right 
btp,  followed  bv  general  rheumatic  fever, 
which  confined  him  to  bed  for  six  weeks. 
Soon  after  bis  recovery,  which  was  slow, 
be  contracted  gonorrhcsa  again :  and  be- 
ing at  the  sea  side  for  the  sake  of  his 
bealth,  with  his  family,  he  took  copaiva 
largely,  hopiog  to  arrest  the  disorder 
without  its  being  known;  at  the  same 
time  he  continued  to  drink  freely ;  a  violent 
attack  of  inflammation  came  on  in  the 
right  knee,  which  was  swelled,  as  he  said, 
to  the  size  of  bis  head,  red,  and  acutely 
painful,  so  that  he  could  not  bear  the 
alightest  motion.  The  joint  remained 
swelled  and  contracted  for  a  long  time; 
be  was  confined  to  bed  two  months,  and 
was  unable  to  walk  for  six  months.  The 
part  was  twice  leeched,  and  fomentations 
were  employed.  Before  he  had  recovered, 
and  while  still  feeble  and  snffbring  fW>m 
night  perspirations,  he  travelled  in  the 
winter  a  considerable  distance  by  night, 
on  the  outside  of  the  mail.  A  severe 
attack  of  rheumatic  fever  ensued,  and  con. 


fined  him  to  the  honse  h^e  months.  He 
recovered  slowly  at  the  sea  side  in  1827. 
In  1828  he  bad  gonorrhoea,  followed 
by  general  rheumatism,  which  confined 
him  to  bed  six  weeks.  la  the  early  part 
of  1829  the  right  eye  was  attacked  wiih 
serious  iufiammation:  it  was  as  red  as 
scarlet,  with  severe  and  distracting  pain, 
and  loss  of  sight.  The  lids  were  closed 
for  six  days;  the  apartment  was  kept  dark 
for  a  fortnight,  and  the  inflammation 
lasted  six  weeks.  He  was  leeched  and 
physicked  on  this  occasion,  and  vision 
slowly  returned.  He  continued  well  for 
the  remaioder  of  this  year;  and  experi- 
enced a  similar  but  slighter  affection  of  the 
eye  in  March  1830,  in  the  course  of  which 
year  he  married.  In  1831,  and  eight 
months  after  marriage,  the  right  eye  wiia 
agaio  inflamed:  he  used  lotions,  but  no 
leeches.  In  August  of  the  same  .year  the 
eye  was  again  inflamed:  leeches  were 
used,  and  the  affection  lasted  a  month. 
The  eye  was  again  inflamed  for  &se  or  six 
weeks  in  the  early  part  of  1833 ;  and  a 
slight  attack  took  place  in  the  beginning 
of  1833.  In  October,  1887,  the  eye  was 
inflamed  fur  three  weeks,  but  the  attaek 
went  off  without  leeching.  Gonorrhoea 
was  contracted  in  December.  After  it 
had  lasted  for  some  time,  the  liquor  no- 
tassas  and  warm  baths  were  recommenoed. 
In  a  fortnight  after  beginning  the  latter, 
violent  rheumatic  fever  came  on ;  both 
knees  were  affected,  the  right  more  parti- 
cularly ;  the  feet,  the  shoulders,  and  wrists. 
Mercurial  ointment  was  rubbed  on  the 
knees  by  the  advice  of  a  French  practi- 
tioner,  the  patient  being  then  in  Paris; 
ptyalism  was  produced,  and  the  knees  be. 
came  better.  The  gonorrboea  ceased  under 
the  use  of  capiri ;  the  rheumatism  lasted 
till  July.  Soon  after,  discharge  from  the 
urethra  came  on  a^in,  without  any  expo* 
snre  to  risk  of  infoction.  The  patient 
was  then  living  freely,  and  felt  himself  in 
a  feverish  state.  He  now  took  a  long 
joumev;  ooe  foot  swelled,  and  became 
painful :  he  hastened  back,  and  a  violent 
attack  of  general  rheumatism  ensued,  oc* 
copying  both  knees,  feet,  shoulders,  and 
wrists.  I  saw  this  patient  for  the  first 
time  on  the  decline  of  the  more  violent 
symptoms.  He  was  pale,  emaciated,  and 
feeble.  The  right  knee  was  enormously 
swelled  from  effusion  into  the  joint,  the 
enlargement,  with  fluctuation,  reaching  at 
least  four  inches  above  tbe  patella;  the 
left  knee  was  similarly  affected,  to  less 
extent:  both  were  a  little  heated,  and 
slightlv  painful.  There  was  some  stiff, 
ness;  but  tbe  joints  moved  more  iVeely 
than  could  have  been  expected.  There 
were  slight  remains  of  disorder  in  the  feet 
and  shoulders.  Discharge  from,  the  ure- 
thra continued,  with  some  uneasiness.    I 
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h9L^  fdnrteen  (imioea  of  blood  taken  by 
cupping  from  the  knee*,  gave  the  faydmrg. 
c.  creta  in  small  doses,  with  gentle  ape. 
rients,  and  directed  a  simple  Dolritioas 
.  diet,  with  moderate  use  of  fermented  li- 
quori.  For  these  means,  which  were  be- 
neficial, I  snbstitnted  in  a  few  days  the 
hydriodate  of  potash  in  the  compound  de- 
eoctionof  sarsaparilla;  four  grains  wen 
taken  in  two  ounces  of  the  decoction 
three  times  a  day.  Rapid  improvement 
ensued  under  this  plan ;  and  the  patient 
became  anxi<Ais  to  get  rid  of  the  ureUiral 
disease  for  various  reasons,  though  I  had 
recommeuded  him  to  leave  the  discharge 
alone.  He  took  capivi,  and  used  an  astrin- 
gent injection,  dispensing  with  my  further 
attendance,  being  able  to  use  the  knees  so 
freely,  in  spite  of  their  swollen  state,  that 
no  one  would  have  suspected  them  to  bo 
diseased.  I  was  sent  for  again  in  about 
ten  days ;  the  dischafge  from  the  uretbm 
had  yielded  to  the  means  employed,  and 
in  two  days  after  its  cessation  the  right 
c;ye  became  seriously  inflamed.  The  right 
knee  was  at  the  same  time  more  uneasy. 
I  found  inflammation  of  the  sclerotica  and 
iris;  with  increased  redness  of  the  former 
tunic  and  of  the  conjunctiva,  discolouration 
of  the  iris,  wbidi  had  assumed  a  dull  green, 
ish  hue,  intolerance  of  light,  laorymation, 
constant  severe  pain,  and  loss  of  vision.  I 
bad  blood  taken  by  cupping  from  the 
right  temple  twice,  had  twenty  leeches 
applied,  and  a  blister  to  the  nape.  Poppy 
fomentation  has  been  used  to  the  eye. 
After  free  purging,  the  hydrarg.  c.  creta 
was  given  in  small  doees,  three  tiroes 
daily,  for  a  few  days )  and  then  the  hydrio, 
date  of  potash  and  sarsaparilla  were  re. 
sumed.  It  is  now  three  weeks  from  the 
commencement  of  the  attack :  the  pain  is 
gone,  the  redness  greatly  diminished,  and 
the  sight  much  improved.  The  joints  are 
completely  free  flH>m  uneasiuess.  There 
is  a  return  of  slight  discharge  from  the 
urethra. 

The  patient  subsequently  informed  mo 
that  in  the  histoiy  of  his  case,  as  detailed 
above^  thvee  or  four  gonorrhoeas,  and  two 
attacks  of  syphilis,  are  omitted. 

Oonorrhma;  rheunuitum;  acute  inflwnmaiiim 
of  the  tettitf  mth  ulcermtum  of  the  twtiee, 
and  diicharge  through  the  aperture  of  the 
tuln^i  ieminiferu 

Henry  Clark,  27  years  of  age,  of  fairish 
complexion,  and  brown  hair,  of  good  con- 
stitoiion,  was  bom  in  Northampton,  and 
came  to  town  at  the  a^e  of  ten.  He  has 
lived  since  that  time  in  London  and  the 
neighbourhood,  following  the  occupation 
of  baker,  and  always  enjoying  g^d 
health.  When  engaged  in  work,  he  has 
been  in  the  habit  of  drinking  two  or  three 
pints  ot  porter  daily,  and  of  taking  spirits 


occasionally.  Four  yetani  tigo'  he  con- 
tacted gonorrhoea,  which  lasted  fire  or 
iix  months,  without  causing  any  mischief 
beyond  the  primary  seat  of  disorder.  In 
August  1837,  he  contracted  gonorriioea 
again;  it  was  attended  with  profbse  die- 
charge,  but  not  much  scalding  or  pain. 
The  limbs  became  affected  in  a  few  aays : 
the  feet  and  ankles  were  slightlv,  and  the 
knees  more  considerably  swellea,  with  se- 
vere pain.  There  was  so  much  pain,  with 
tttifiness  of  the  shoulders,  that  he  could  not 
put  on  his  dress.  For  these  complaints  he 
was  received  into  the!  hospital  by  Dr. 
Latham,  and  continued  there  nine  weeks. 
He  was  relieved,  and  went  oat,  but  soon 
became  again  as  bad  as  ever,  and  conti* 
nued  to  receive  medicines  as  an  outpa- 
tient. He  was  again  admitted,  on  August 
90,  1888,^y  Mr.  Skey,  who  was  then  in 
charge  of  my  patients,  and  who  treated  the 
case  for  three  weeks.  His  complaint  was 
marked  down  at  the  time  of  admission  as 
general  rheumatism  with  gonorriiGea  of 
twdve  months'  duration.  The  remedies 
first  employed  were  vin.  colcfaici,  in  the 
dose  of  forty  minims,  in  mistura  cam- 
phorse,  three  times  a  day ;  extract  of  6o- 
Blum,  and  Dover's  powder.  On  August 
82,  I  found  him  with  incipient  Inflamou-  ' 
lion  of  the  right  testicle ;  the  dischargo 
from  the  urethra  had  ceased,  and  the 
pains  of  the  joints  were  lessened.  The  in- 
flammation of  the  testicle  proceeded,  and 
became  as  violent  as  in  any  case  of  hernia 
hnmoralis  I  ever  saw.  The  gland  was 
greatly  swelled,  and  itiost acutely  painful; 
the  scrotum  bright  red,  tense,  and  shining. 
Five  doaens  of  leeches  were  applied  at 
different  times;  and  the  liquor  antimon. 
tart,  was  twice  given  in  half- ounce  d<Mes» 
repeated  every  half  hour,  till  ftall  vomitlnff 
was  produced.  These  measures  seemM 
to  have  no  eflect  in  abating  the  violeilce  or 
checking  the  progress  of  the  inflammation. 
The  integuments,  which  adhered  to  the 
swelling  over  its  whole  anterior  and  lateral 
aspects,  became  raised  Into  a  soft,  smooth, 
and  shining  elevation,  about  the  middle 
of  the  scrotum,  which  gradually  save  way 
by  ulceration.  A  little  thin  fluid  escaped 
at  the  opening ;  but  there  was  no  disdiarga 
of  matter.  The  ulceration  extended  to 
the  siae  of  a  shilling,  and  in  a  few  dayl 
(October  7)  a  kind  of  slough  appeared  in 
the  centre,  in  the  shape  of  a  yellowish  grey* 
soft  mass,  somewhat  like  aportionof  wetted 
tow.  This  became  larger  and  more  promi- 
nent. Suspecting  it  to  be  the  glandular 
substance  of  the  testis  pushing  through  an 
ulceration  of  the  tunics,  I  took  up  a  small 
portion  with  the  forceps,  when,  on  draw- 
ing it  out,  tbo  tubali  seminifbri  were  ren- 
dered immediately  obvioua  The  ulcera- 
tion of  the  scrotum  enlarged,  and  a  fresh 
protrusion  appeared^  similar  in  cbamcler 
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to  the  former,  and  sear  it.  Tbe  two 
soon  spread  into  one,  which  formed  an  in- 
organic mass  nearly  as  large  as  tbe  end  of 
tbe  thumb,  surrounded  by  a  margin  of 
healthy  granulation. 

Towards  the  end  of  October  the  pro- 
jecting mass  had  become  loosened  at  its 
basis,  and  I  detached  it  with  little  force 
on  the  29th.  It  was  put  in  water,  when 
tiie  tobuli  teminiferi  soon  became  sepa- 
rated and  anravelled,  shewing  that  the 
projection  bad  consisted  entirely  of  the 
glandular  substance  contained  in  the  tu- 
nica albuginea  testis.  The  opening  in  the 
scrotum  soon  closed.  The  gonorrhceal  dis- 
charge reappeared  in  a  slight  degree  on 
October  12tn  -,  and  the  pain  and  stifiness 
of  the  joints  returned. 

On  NoTember  5tth  I  prescribed  four 
grains  of  the  potassae  by  dried,  in  two 
ounces  of  decoct,  sarsap*  co.  three  times  a 
day,  and  tbe  warm  bath ;  he  had  taken 
neat  diet  since  October  8th.  The  limbs 
now  recovered  steadily  and  rapidly,  and 
be  left  the  hospital  by  his  own  desire  at 
tbe  end  of  November.  I  have  seen  him  in 
the  Dresent  month  (December)  in  excel- 
lent  health ;  a  little  stiffness  of  the  feet  is 
the  only  circumstance  renkiding  him  of 
his  rheumatic  ailments.  The  urethral 
discharge  has  ceased.  The  right  side  of 
the  scrotum  contains  merely  the  spermatic 
cord  and  epididymis.  He  has  not  resumed 
bis  occupation,  not  baring  succeeded  in 

GonorrhoBfJ  affection  of  tbe  eye  appears 
in  two  forms;  namely,  inflammation  of 
the  conjunctiva,  with  puriform  discharge; 
and  inflammation  of  the  external  proper 
tunics,  together  with  the  iris. 

The  former  affection  appears  in  various 
degrees,  from  a  mild  and  easily  manage- 
abie  disease  to  the  most  acute  and  rapidly 
'destructive  inflammation  that  can  affect 
the  eye.  The  case  of  Branch  exemplifies 
tbe  active  modification,  but  not  its  most 
acute  form.  It  shews  that  strong  astrin^ 
gents,  which  are  useful  in  the  milder  cases, 
nre  sometimes  quite  inapplicable  in  the 
more  dangerous  affection,  even  after  oon> 
eiderable  depletion.  This  case  would  no 
doubt  have  ended  more  quickly,  and  tbe 
patient  would  have  been  less  weakened, 
bad  the  plan  of  incisions  through  the  obe- 
mosed  conjunctiva,  recommended  in  the 
raluable  paper  of  Mr.  Tyrrell,  published 
in  the  Medico-Chirurgicaal  Transactions, 
▼ol.  xxi.,  been  adopted.  I  have  resorted 
to  this  plan  lately,  with  excellent  effect, 
in  a  private  case,  when  the  complaint 
came  on  in  a  week  after  the  commence- 
ment of  gonorrhoea,  and  seemed  to  have 
been  caused  by  some  of  the  patient's  urine 
spirting  into  bis  eye.  I  did  not  see  tbe 
case  till  the  third  day,  when  the  incisions 
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were  immediatelir  practised.  A  deep  uU 
oer,  of  semicircular  figure,  formed  in  the 
Qpper  part  of  the  cornea,  near  ite  edge ; 
and  the  iris  is  now  adherent  to  tbe  cornea 
at  that  part,  but  vision  is  perfect. 

In  gonorrhceal  inflammation  of  the  ex- 
temal  tunics  and  iris,  the  colour  of  tbe 
latter  is  altered  $  there  is  more  or  less  j^ain, 
with  imperfection  and  sometimes  tempo- 
raiy  loss  of  sight  These  symptoms,  bow- 
ever  alarming,  are  not  in  general  attended 
with  lasting  mischief  to  the  organ,  which 
may  go  through  several  attacks,  as  in  the 
ease  of  the  gentleman  above  related,  with- 
out permanent  injury  to  its  structure  or 
functions. 

The  affection  of  the  joints  was,  I  be- 
lieve, first  noticed  by  Swediaur,  who  has, 
in  his  treatise  en  Venereal  Diseases,  a  short 
chapter*,  entitled,  ^*  De  la.tumeur  du 
genou  Tgononcus)  pendant  ou  a  la  suite 
de  la  blennorrhagiesyphilitique."  He  says 
that  he  has  seen  many  instances  of  it;  that 
it  sometimes  affects  both  knees  and  tbe 
heels ;  that  the  affection  is  seated  in  the 
burssa  muoossB  above  the  knee;  and  he 
proposes  tbe  inquiry,  whether  tbe  gonor- 
rhcea  in  socb  oases  is  not  rather  arthritic 
than  syphilitic. 

Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  has  related  eases 
illustrating  the  affection,  in  his  treatise  on 
Diseases  of  the  Joints. 

Although  the  disease  is  painful  and 
sometimes  obstinate,  Hke  ordinary  chro- 
nic rheumatism,  it  comes  to  a  conclusion 
sooner  or  later,  and  the  patient  recovers 
perfect  use  of  the  affected  joints.  I  have 
met  with  one  exception  to  this  observation, 
in  almost  the  only  case  which  I  have  seen 
in  the  female.  It  was  that  of  a  robust 
Irish  girl,  about  20,  who  came  into  St. 
Bartholomew's  with  a  severe  clap,  and  In- 
flammation  with  swelling  of  the  knee. 
The  joint  became  and  oontinned  highly 
inflamed,  greatly  swollen,  most  acutely 
painful,  with  the  leg  drawn  up  so  as  te 
bend  the  knee  beyond  a  right  angle,  in 
spite  of  the  most  active  treatment,  em- 
bracing  every  measure  that  could  afford 
any  chance  of  relief.  After  some  months 
the  inflammation  and  swelling  abated 
under  the  use  of  blisters,  which  were  more 
serviceable  than  other  means;  the  joint 
returned  to  its  natural  size,  but  wa»  com* 
pletely  anebylosed  in  the  bent  position  * 
As  the  knee  was  recovering  the  elbow  be- 
came affected :  here  the  disease  was  lese 
in  violence  and  duration,  but  the  joint 
remained  with  considerable  limitation  of 
motion. 

In  its  active  period  gonorriioBal  rfaeuma- 
tism  requires' the  same  treatment  as  other 

*  Traits  dM  MaU  SrpbmUquet,  torn.  II.  cli. 
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aciite  affections  of  joints ;  and  it  is  subse- 
quently benefited  by  blistering  and  otber 
modes  of  connter-irritation.  The  internal 
remedies  which  I  ha^e  found  most  useful 
after  the  active  symptoms  hare  been  sub- 
dued are  tlie  hydriodate  of  potash,  and 
the  compound  decoction  of  sarsaparilla, 
given  in  combination.  I  have  usually  ad. 
ministered  four  or  fi?e  grains  of  the  former 
in  two  ounces  of  the  mtter  three  times  a 
day.  I  lately  saw  this  plan  very  decidedly 
advantageous  in  a  case  where  the  feet, 
knees,  and  joints  of  the  upper  extremities, 
had  been  seriously  affected,  the  feet  hav- 
ing been  swollen  and  red,  and  the  other 
joints  enlarged  and  very  painful.  Mer- 
cury had  been  tried  without  benefit  to  the 
local  affections,  and  with  injury  to  the 
general  health.  The  hydriodate  and  sar-. 
saparilla  produced  an  immediate  benefi- 
cial change;  improvement  went  on  stea- 
dily, the  muriate  of  morphine  being  some- 
times taken  at  night ;  and  recovery  wa^j 
effected  by  continuing  the  remedies  about 
six  weeks,  some  weakness  of  the  affected 
joints,  with  occasional  pain,  still  remain- 
ing, although  the  patient  was  able  to 
resume  his  ordinary  occupations. 


SURGICAL  CASES. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 

Sir, 
You  a  journal  is  extensively  useful  as 
a  record  of  cases  which  in  their  nature 
or  treatment  present  points  of  general 
interest.    The  Mairlebone  Infirmary  af- 
fords a  fair  share  of  such  cases ;  and  with 
your  permission,  I  propose,  from  time  to 
time,  to  occupy  a  small  space  in  the 
Gazette  with  an  account  of  those  which 
may  come  under  my  care :  the  following^ 
cases  I  send  you  as  a  first  instalment. 
Your  obedient  servant, 
Benjamin  Phillips,  F.R.S. 

Sargeon  to  the  St.  Marylebnne  Infirmary,  and 
Lecturer  on  Surgery  at  the  Weatmlnater 
Botpltol  School  of  Medicine. 

17,  Wlinpole  Street,  Dec.  81,  1838. 

EreetiU  Tumor  of  the  Anus. 
Whether  erectile  tissue  can  be  acci- 
dentally developed,  has  been  long  a 
question  about  which  much  doubt  nas 
been  expressed.  Whether  such  tissue  is 
ever  developed  as  a  tumor  of  the  inferior 
portion  of  the  rectum  or  the  anus,  if  we 
look  at  even  recent  authorities  an  the 
stibjeet,  wonld  seem  to  be  more  than 
dooWfnl.     Under  these  circumstances 


it  is  desirable  that  any  ^idence  eapable 
of  removing  such  doubts  should  be  re- 
corded. 

Oeorge  Gurd,  Aged  18,  was  admitted 
into  the  St.  Marylebone  Infirmary, 
suffering  from  disease  of  the  rectum. 
He  was  an  in-door  servant,  and  had  for 
some  time  lived  in  a  nobleman's  service. 

He  states  that  be  was  accustomed  to 
eat  animal  food  four  times  daily;  that 
his  health  has  been  uniformlj'  good  ; 
that  he  has  never  taken  medicine ;  that 
his  bowels  have  always  been  regular, 
usually  affording  one  stool  daily;  and 
that  he  has  never  had  any  irritation  or 
inconvenience,  until  the  occurrence  of 
bis  present  disease. 

Four  months  ago  his  attention  was 
called  to  the  existence  of  a  tumor  of  the 
anus,  developed  without  any  very  mani- 
fest cause  :  from  time  to  time,  and  from 
slight  causes,  such  as  the  shirt  coming 
suddenly  in  contact  with  it,  haemorrhage 
to  an  alarming  extent  had  occurred  :  it 
also  happened  three  times  from  stratning 
at  stool. 

Medical  aid  had  never  been  sous^bt 
until  he  presented  himself  at  the  in- 
firmary, but  he  had  made  several  un- 
successful attempts  to  reduceit,belteving 
it  to  be  a  protrusion  of  the  gut. 

He  was  much  debilitated  by  the 
haemorrhage,  and  presented  that  pastr 
complexion  ordinarily  seen  under  sucn 
circumstances.  The  tumor  was  of  the 
size  of  a  large  French  walnut,  and  under 
the  influence  of  any  slight  irritation  ap- 
plied to  the  neighbouring  parts  became 
tense  and  turgid  :  usually  its  colour  waft 
livid,  its  surtace  irregular,  and  its  ap- 
pearance fungous.  It  was  attached  to 
five-sixths  of  the  margin  of  the  anus, 
and  constituted  a  sort  of  appendix  to  the 
rectum,  for  the  evacuations  were  passed 
through  a  canal  in  the  centre  of  the  tu- 
mor. The  patient  was  greatly  annoyed 
by  ascarides,  which  crawled  about  the 
fissures  which  the  structure  presented, 
and  occasioned  intense  irritation. 

Seeing  the  extreme  tendency  to  h«^ 
morrhage,  and  the  erectile  character  of 
this  tumor,  I  was  indisposed  to  attempt 
excision,  and  determined  to  employ  the 
ligature. 

Previous  to  the  operation  the  bowels 
were  emptied  by  means  of  castor  oil 
and  the  common  enema,  and  immediately 
before  its  commencement  25  drops  of 
Battley's  solution,  with  ten  drams  of 
catechu  mixture,  were  exhibited. 

A  needle  armed  with  a  double  ligature 
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was  passed  throuj^b  the  base  of  the  tu- 
mor ;  each  li^ture  to  include  one>balf. 

This  was  done,  but  the  tig-htening'  of 
like  liifatures  produced  excessive  pain, 
wlkicb  did  not,  however,  continue  lon^^r. 

The  straofpilatioii  of  the  tumor  ap* 
peared  to  be  complete^  and  ap  to  toe 
until  day  portions  were  detached.  I 
then  found  a  smaUer^oilial  portion  re* 
tained  its  vitality ;  the  ligature  was 
tightened,  and  in  three  days  more  the 
whole  sloughed  off,  leaving  beneath  a 
healthy  mucous  structure. 

Now,  by  whatever  test  we  examine 
this  tumor — whether  by  its  tendency  to 
bleed  profusely  from  slight  injuries — its 
disposition  to  enter  into  a  state  of  erec- 
tion or  orgasm,  under  the  influence  of 
the  irritation  occasioned  by  the  ascari- 
des,  orother  similar  causes — its  situation, 
where  varicose  veins  are  rarely  seen— or 
its  general  appearance-^I  think  we  are 
bound  to. admit  this  to  have  been  an 
erectile  tumor  of  the  margin  of  the  anus, 
and  apparently  not  a  congenital  product. 

AmaurosU* 
Ellen  Newman,  aged40,  a  milkwoman, 
not  accustomed,  however,  to  carry  milk 
on  the  head,  bad  been  many  weeks 
under  treatment  for  amaurosis,  before 
she  came  under  my  care.  She  had  been 
bled  locally,  by  means  of  leeches  ap- 
plied to  the  temples,  several  times.  The 
mouth  had  been  severely  afiected  by 
mercury  twice. 

At  the  time  I  first  saw  her,  she  was 
exsangnined  from  the  effect  of  mercury, 
leeches^  and  diet.  There  was  great  vas* 
cuiar  injection  of  the  coniunctivee,  deep- 
seated  pain  of  the  eye,  with  a  change  of 
colour  of  the  retina,  which  produced  an 
appearance  of  opacity  of  toe  lens,  and 
altnough  she  was  able  to  distinguish 
light  mm  darkness,  she  could  not  dis- 
tinguish the  form  of  any  object  placed 
before  the  eyes. 

The  vascular  action  and  deep-seated 
pain  were  dissipated  by  the  application 
of  leeches  and  blisters  behind  the  ears ; 
but  the  sight  was  not  improved. 
Believing  that  her  general  debility 
might  account  for  this,  her  diet  was  im- 
proved, and  quinine  exhibited,  hut  with- 
out any  improvement  in  vision.  The 
iodide  of  iron  was  also  given,  but 
without  any  material  amendment.  Vas- 
cular action  and  pain  were  again 
developed,  were  slightly  relieved  by 
leecbing^and  a  seton,  which  was  inserted 
in  the  nape  of  the  neck. 


There  was  reason  to  suspect  that 
syphilis  might  have  had  something  to 
do  with  the  development  of  the  disease, 
but  as  mercurial  action  had  been  already 
twice  excited,  I  had  some  doubts  of  the- 
prudence  of  submitting  her  to  it  again. 
A  guarded  introduction  of  mercury  was, 
hawever,  determined  on,  and  Hyd.  c. 
cretft^  gr.  y.  CTivcn  three  times  daily,' 
In  oinedays  shght  mercurial  action  was 
manifested,  and  the  pain  and  vascularity 
were  removed.  The  aciion  was  main- 
tained for  a  fortnight,  and  vision  was 
considerably  improved.  The  Hyd.  c 
cret&  was  now  abandoned.  In  ten  days 
some  pain  and  vascularity  were  com- 
plainea  of,  and  vision  was  again  ob- 
scured. The  mercurial  was  again  exhi- 
btted  for  a  month,  during  three  weeks  of 
which  the  mouth  was  sore:  all  the 
symptoms  underwent  the  same  decided 
improvement  as  before.  It  was  again 
intermitted,  and  again  the  symptoms 
were  reproduced. 

Six  mouths  of  this  treatment  was 
persisted  in  before  the  amendment  was 
maintained  ;  and  on  the  last  occasion 
the  action  was  kept  up  for  eleven  weeks. 
She  was  discharged  cured,  and  op  to  the 
present  time,  a  space  of  five  months,  no 
further  inconvenience  has  been  expe- 
rienced. 

This  case  is  interesting,  as  shewing 
that  salivation  rapidly  produced  may 
fail  to  relieve  a  state  of  the  retina  which 
may  yet  yield  to  a  sustained  but  mild 
mercurial  action.  And  it  also  shews; 
that  when  mercury  is  beneficial,  its 
efiScacy  is  not  always  perceived  aa  soon 
as  the  mouth  is  sore. 

Popliteal  Aneurism, 
George  Woodward,  aged  46,  a  con- 
firmed drunkard,   was  admitted   under 
my  car^^vith  a  tumor  in  the  ham,  and 

freat  oedema  of  the  foot  and  leg. 
wenty  days  before,  in  going  to  Bil- 
lingsgate, be  had  a  fall,  in  consequence 
of  slipping  on  orange-peel,  in  Thames 
Street.  .       ^ 

He  felt  his  knee  a  little  strained,  and 
in  six  days  a  numbness  of  the  fobt  waa 
experienced,  and  a  tumor  in  the  ham 
waa  pereeivfid  :  to  this  tumor  liniments, 
lotions^  and  fomentations,  were  applied 
without  relief.  The  tumor  increased, 
the  numbness  was  more  constant,  and 
the  foot  became  oedematous. 

When  I  examined  him,  I  found  a 
pulsating  tumor  of  considerable  size 
occupying  the  left  popliteal    region  { 
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the  girth  of  t)ie  limb  at  this  point  wns 
2}  inches  more  than  that  of  the  cor- 
responding reficioii  of  the  other  leg  ;  the 
numbness  of  tne  limb  was  constant  and 
distressing  to  him,  the  oedema  of  the  leg 
was  excessive ;  the  skin  tense,  red,  and 
glistening. 

His  manner  was  hurried  and  excited ; 
his  tongue  coated  with  a  white  fur  $ 
pulse  88,  irritable ;  heart  probably  some- 
what h  jpertropfaied. 

Here  was  a  case  in  which  delay  was 
uojustiiiable ;  at  the  same  time  the  state 
of  the  limb,  the  improbability  of  the  cir- 
culation being  maintained,  and  the  pro- 
bability of  a  generally  diseased  arterial 
system,  rendered  a  successful  result  very 
^ubtful.  On  the  following  morning  a 
ligature  was  placed  around  the  femoral 
artery  above  the  sartorius.  The  sheath 
was  only  opened  sufficiently  to  admit  the 
aneurismal  needle,  and  care  was  taken 
to  exclude  the  nervous  filament  usually 
found  in  front  of  the  sheath.  Before 
the  man  was  removed  from  the  table,  the 
integument  over  the  tumor  was  much 
relaxed. 

A  woollen  stocking  was  placed  upon 
the  leg,  the  temperature  of  which  was 
still  maintained ;  he  was  taken  to  bed, 
and  a  flannel  bag,  containing  warm  salt, 
was  kept  around  the  leg  from  the  ankle 
to  the  knee,  and  a  warm  bottle  to  the 
foot; 

In  the  evening  when  I  saw  him  the 
temperature  of  the  limb  was  still  sus- 
tained, the  integument  over  the  tumor 
more  relaxed,  that  of  the  leg  less  fflisten- 
ing,  t)ie  numbness  abated.  Pulse  86; 
no  disposition  to  sleep.  Liq.Opii  Sedat. 
til  XX. 

Ist  day.^-Night  quiet,  but  without 
sleep;  tongue  cleaner;  pulse  80,  less 
irritable  and  more  power;  has  had  a 
moderate  stool  during  ni^ht ;  has  taken 
a  pint  of  beef  tea,  and  wishes  for  more ; 
to  have  a  pint  more  during  the  day,  and 
two  eggs;  temperature  still  maintained; 
numbness  and  oedema  less,  integuments 
more  relaxed. 

The  cutaneous  vessels  becoming  en« 
gorged,  and  at  several  points  there  is  an 
appearance  of  congestion ;  gentle  fric- 
tion to  be  employed  in  a  direction 
towards  the  heart,  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  them  mechanical  assistance. 

Evening.-^Quiet  and  comfortable ; 
tongue  good;  pulse  more  power,  84; 
appetite  good  ;  no  tendency  to  sleep. 
Liq.  Opii  Sedat  m  xxv.  The  position 
of  the  leg  was  changed ;  the  foot  was 


so  raised  as  to  procure  the  assistance  of 
gravitation  in  sustaining  the  circulation. 

2d  day.-^The  house-surgeon  thought 
the  pulse  disposed  to  flag,  and  ordered  a 
tablespoonful  of  wine  to  be  taken  every 
hour.  At  present,  pulse  86,  with  mode- 
rate power;  tongue  clean;  appetite 
keen  ;  leg  much  reduced,  no  rBQcnia ; 
heat  natural;  superficial  vessels  seem 
to  be  performing  their  functions  well ; 
to  continue  wine,  to  have  fish  and  eggs ; 
as  well  as  beef  tea. 

Eveninc^.— Condition  as  in  the  morn- 
ing; bowels  evacuated ;  no  disposition  to 
sleep.     Liq.  0|)ii  Sedat.  itt^l* 

3d  day.— Quiet  ni^ fat ;  scarcel  v  any 
sleep ;  general  condition  improveo  ;  less 
numbness;  integuments  gfradgally  con- 
tracting and  supporting  the  vessels. 
Continue  wine;  beef  tea;  fish  and  eggs. 

Evening. »- Condition  satisfactory; 
except  the  want  of  sleep.  Liq.  Opii 
Sedat.  itilx. 

4th  day.— Very  little  sleep;  bowels 
not  relieved;  tongue  and  appetite  al- 
most natural.  01.  Riciui  5ij.  Wound 
partially  dressed,  looking  very  well. 

Eveniiig.-^Little  inclination  to  sleep ; 
in  other  respects  comfortable.  Morphise 
Mur.  gr.  iss. 

dth  day.— Little  sleep ;  state  other- 
wise satisfactory ;  to  have  mutton,  and 
to  continue  beef  tea,  eggs,  and  wine. 

Feeling  apprehensive  that  this  sleep- 
lessness might  be  the  prelude  to  deli- 
rium tremens,  or  some  equally  unforta* 
nate  complication,  I  this  day  ordered 
for  him  two  pints  of  his  accustomed 
stimulus,  porter,  one  to  be  taken  with 
his  dinner,  and  the  other  in  the  evening 
with  a  grain  and  a  half  of  muriate  of 
morphia. 

6tn  day.— Slept  much  better;  im- 
proved in  all  respects;  wound  looking 
well;  limb  becoming  natural;  diet  as 
yesterday. 

Evening. — Bowels  moved  ;  muriate 
of  morphia  and  porter,  as  last  night. 

7tb  aay. — Has  had  a  yery  grood night; 
all  going  on  well :  food  as  yesterdar. 

From  this  da^  the  tumor  diminished, 
so  that  on  the  sixteenth  day  the  girth  of 
the  limb  only  exceeded  that  of  the  other 
by  one  inch,  but  although  the  artery  did 
not  appear  diseased,  the  ligature  did 
not  escape  before  the  nineteenth  day. 

He-  was  not  discharged  for  several 
weeks  in' consequence  of  an  increase  of 
numbness,  and  a  stiffness  about  the  knee; 
these  symptoms,  however,  gradoally 
subsided. 
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There  are  two  pointe  of  importance  October  last,  the  boy  jvas  plajing  or 
presented  by  this  case ;  the  first  is  an  romping  with  two  others,  about  bis  own 
illustration  of  how  much  may  be  ex-  age,  one  of  whom,  as  the^  were  lying 
pected  under  very  adverse  circumstances  together  on  the  floor  of  the  room  in 
froiB  the  mechanical  as^stance  which  which  they  worked,  fell  with  his  knees 
may  be  given  to  the  small  vessels,  by  upon  him.  The  deceased  did  not  com- 
which,io  such  a  case,  the  circulation  is  plain  at  the  time  of  being  hurt,  but 
carried  on.  At  one  point,  when  the  same  continued  to  walk  to  the  factory— a  dis- 
appearance of  inability  was  manifested  Unce  of  a  mile— daily,  and  to  do  his 
iu  these  vessels,  to  sustain  the  increased  work  there  until  the  following  Saturday 
.doty  imposed  upon  them,  the  congestion  morning,  when  on  getting,  up  to  go  to 
ended  in  vesication,  and  there  can,  I  ap-  his  occupation  at  the  usual  hour,  he 
prebend,  be  no  doubt  that  the  same  re-  complained  of  being  lame,  and  limped 
suit,  or  perhaps  gangrene,  would  have  in  his  walking.  On  his  arrival  at  the 
snpervened  at  others,  if  the  precautions  factory,  he  was  so  ill  that  he  could  not 
I  have  alluded  to  had  not  been  adopted,  do  his  work,  and  being  incapable  of 

The  second  point  is  strongly  illustra-  walking  home,  he  was  conveyed  thither 


tive  of  the  prudence,  where  stimuii  are 
necessary,  of  exhibiting  those  to  which 
the  system  has  been  accustomed  :  sleep 
could  not  be  obtained  by  means  of  opium, 
nor  even  when  wine  was  associated 
.with  it ;  but  no  sooner  was  the  porter 
given,  with  the  opiate,  than  the  desired 
effect  was  immediately  obtained. 


FRACTURE  OP  THE  PELVIS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 

Sib, 
As  the  following  case  is  one  which  may 
be  interesting  to  your  readers,  inasmuch 
as  it  involves  a  question  of  some  im- 
portance in  a  medico-legal  point  of 
view,  perhaps  you  will  be  kind  enough 
to  insert  it  in  an  early  number  of  your 
valuable  periodical,  and  oblige, 
Yours  respectfully, 

William  Hullam, 

M.R.C.S.  Lond. 
Ncwcattle-noder-LTne, 
Dec  28, 1838. 

On  the  3d  of  November  last  I  as- 
sisted Mr.  Artb,  surgeon,  of  this  town, 
at  the  post-mortem  examination  of 
George  Tinsley,  a  lad  about  14  years  of 


in  a  cart,  and  put  to  bed.  On  the  Mon- 
day following  Mr.  Arth's  assistant  first 
saw  the  patient,  who  then  complained 
of  great  pain  in  the  hip  and  lower  part 
of  the  abdomen.  There  were  slight 
externa]  marks  of  violence  about  the 
hip,  but  no  fracture  to  be  detected.  The 

{patient  was  bled,  took  aperients,  had 
eeches  applied  and  fomentations  to 
the  groin  and  hip,  where  he  complained 
of  most  pain.  He  gradually  got  worse^ 
however,  and  died  on  the  Thursday 
night  following. 

At  the  post-mortem  examination  we 
found  an  extensive  fracture  of  the  left 
OS  innominatum.  A  fissure  extended 
backward  from  the  acetabulum  through 
the  ilium  to  the  sacrum ;  and  another 
from  the  horizontal  ramus  of  the  pubds 
downwards,  and  backwards  into  the  ace- 
tabulum. The  anterior  inferior  spinas 
process  of  the  ilium  was  partially  sepa- 
parated  by  fracture  (but  not  detached) 
from  that  bone.  A  large  collection  of 
brownish  foetid  pus  lay  in  the  iliac  fossa 
underneath  the  iliacus  muscle,  and  the 
bone  underneath  was  denuded  of  its 
periosteum.  A  quantity  of  the  same  un- 
healthy purulent  matter  was  infiltrated 
among  tne  tissues  about  the  hip-joint, 
and  downwards,  in  the  direction  of  the 
femoral  vessels,  so  that  on  making  pres- 


age, who  had  been  under  bis  (Mr.  A.'s)    sure  on  the  groin  of  the  aflfected  side,  it 


care  a  few  days  previously,  in  conse- 
quence of  an  alleged  injury  of  the  hip, 
which  it  was  stated  the  boy  had  received 
iu  romping  with  two  others,  at  Messrs. 
Thompson's  cotton  factory  near  this 
place.  From  the  evidence  adduced  at  a 
coroner's  inquest,  (which  was  rendered 
necessary  iu  consequence  of  the  sen- 
sation created  by  the  boy  having 
died  from  the  injuries  received),  it  ap- 
peared that  on  Tuesday,  the  23d  of 


escaped  into  the  pelvic  cavity.  The 
cartilage  lining  the  acetabulum  was  ab- 
sorbed, and  the  surface  of  the  bones  con- 
stituting the  cavity  was  carious.  On  the 
articulating  surface  of  the  head  of  the 
femur  the  cartilage  was  beginning  to 
be  aflfected  with  ulceration.  The  liga- 
ments of  the  joint  were  entire. 

Now  it  is  my  own  opinion,  as  well  as 
Mr.  Arth's,  and  expressed  in  his  evi- 
dence  befpre  the  jury  at  the  inqa^> 
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tbat  the  boy^  could  not  possibly  have 
walked  backwards  and  forwards  to  the 
factory,  or  have  gone  on  with  his  em- 
ployment, which  was  not  sedentary^ 
from  the  Tuesday  until  ihe  Saturday 
following,  with  the  extensive  injury  we 
found  at  the  post- mortem  examination. 
There  was,  however,  no  other  evidence  to 
shew  that  the  boy  met  with  the  accident 
subsequently  to  the  Tuesday  on  which  he 
had  been  romping  with  his  work-mates. 
Hence  a  question  arose  at  the  inquest, 
whether  it  was  possible  for  the  boy  to 
have  walked  qfier  the  accident  at  all  ? 
The  probability  is,  that  with  a  less  ex- 
tensive injury,  the  boy  might  have  done 
so ;  for  we  know  that  in  some  cases  of 
partial  fracture  of  the  bones  of  the  leg 
or  of  the  femur,  and  also  in  cases  of 
entire  fracture,  where  the  violence  has 
been  applied  in  such  a  direction  as  to 
cause  the  splintered  ends  of  the  bones  to 
to  be  wedged  or  dovetailed  together, 
patients  have  been  able  to  walk,  and 
the  fracture  has  even  remained  unde- 
tached  for  some  days  after  the  accident, 
when  re-separation  of  the  fragments  has 
taken  place,  in  consequence  of  the  in- 
flammatory process  set  up  by  nature  for 
the  reparation  of  the  injury.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  case  in  point,  and  occurred 
during  my  attendance  a(  the  North 
London  Hospital  :— 

Richard  Moulden,  SBt.  38,  was  ad- 
mitted into  the  North  London  Hospital 
on  the  2d  of  January,  1836,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  fracture  of  the  left  thigh 
bone,  (evidently  oblique,)  about  four 
inches  above  the  patella.  The  accident 
occurred  while  he  was  wheeling  a  barrow 
fliled  with  earth  up  a  plank  in  the  dark, 
the  barrow  and  its  contents  falling  back 
on  bis  thigh,  in  consequence  of  its  trun- 
dles having  got  ofl*  the  plank.  The 
accident  happened  ten,  days  ago,  and 

,  immediately  after  it  occurred  the  man 
walked  home — a  distance  of  two  miles. 
He  has  been  attended  since  its  occur- 
rence by  a  surgeon,  who  has  not  been 
able  to  detect  fracture  until  yesterday. 
The  night  before  last,   he  says,  while 

.  turning  in  bed,  be  heard  the  bone  grate, 
and  on  awaking  in  the  morning  per- 
ceived the  thigh  deformed,  from  the  pro- 

.jection  of  the  upper  fragment.  The 
fracture  on  his  admission  into  the  hos- 
pital was  put  up  with  the  long  splint  in 
the  extended   position,    and   the  man 

.  was  dischargd  with  a  good  straight 
limb  on  the  12th  of  February. 


UREA  IN  THE  BLOOD   IN  CHO- 
LERA. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gmxette. 

Sir, 
In  a  recent  number  of  PoggendorPs 
Annals,  it  is  stated  that  Marchand  de- 
tected slight  indications  of  the  presence 
of  urea  in  the  blood  of  a  patient  who 
was  affected  with  cholera,  and  who  had 
passed  no  urine  for  three  days.  Those 
indications,  however,  were  iKdis).incty 
and  the  evidence  does  not  aeem  eoD- 
elusive. 

The  following  case  presented  the 
general  characters  of  Asiatic  cholera. 
It  is  interesting,  chiefly  from  the  cir- 
cumstance that  urea  was  distinctly  de- 
tected in  the  blood.  I  was  asked  to 
visit  the  patient  by  Dr.  George  King*, 
who  was  the  ordinary  medical  attendant, 
and  who  has  furnished  me  with  the  ac- 
count of  the  earlier  symptoms:— 

On  the  29th  of  last  September, 
Miss  M.,  aged  42,  was  attached  with 
violent  vomiting  and  purging  of  a  fluid 
resembling  rice  water.  Tne  surface 
became  cold ;  the  arms  and  legs  assumed 
a  bluish  colour,  and  became  affected 
with  severe  cramps ;  the  features  were 
contracted  ;  the  voice  altered  and  feeble; 
the  pulse  about  90,  sometimes  scarcely 
perceptible.  There  was  great  thirst, 
with  restlessness,  and  oppression  at  the 
epigastrium,  and  the  urinary  secretion 
seemed  suspended. 

By  the  application  of  external  heat, 
with  repeated  doses  of  calomel  and 
opium,  toe  purging  was  arrested,  and 
the  heat  partially  restored.  The  op- 
pression at  stomach  and  vomiting  con- 
tinued, the  fluid  ejected  being  now 
greenish.  The  epigastrium  was  leeched 
and  blistered,  with  some  relief  to  the 
uneasy  feelings,  but  without  any  marked 
eflect  on  the  vomiting,  which  recurred 
constantly  at  intervals  of  less  than  an 
hour.  Various  other  remedies  were 
tried  ineflectually.  The  patient  con- 
tinued gradually  to  sink.  The  emaci- 
tion  increased  rapidly. 

On  the  7th  of  October  the  cornea  of 
both  eyes  became  opaque  and  sloughy. 
On  the  8ih  and  9th  she  was  in  a  state 
of  stupor.    On  the  lOih  she  expired-. 

On  examination  after  death,  the  inner 
surface  of  the  intestines  was  fonnd  to 
be  much  congested,  and  at  the  lower 
extremities  of  the  ilium  there  was  a 
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connderable  ulcer,  apparently  of  recent 
origin.  Dr.  Lawrie  saw  the  patient 
the  day  before  her  death,  was  present 
at  the  inspection,  and  considered  the 
case  in  e?ery  respect  similar  to  those 
cases  of  Asiatic  cnolera  which  proved 
fatal  after  a  temporary  recovery  from 
collapse. 

The  green  matter  contained  in  the 
fluid  latterly  thrown  up  from  the  stomach 
had  the  properties  of  the  colouring;'  mat- 
ter of  bile.  During  the  whole  progress 
of  the  disease  the  urinary  secretion  was 
nearly  arrested,  the  whole  quantity  se- 
creted during  eleven  days  being  only 
36  ounces,  including  a  small  quantity 
found  in  the  bladder  after  death.    This 

S'ves  an  average  of  little  more  than 
ree  ounces  in  twenty-four  hours.  The 
•urine  coagulated  by  heat.  After  sepa- 
rating the  albuminous  matter,  urea  was 
detected  in  it  by  nitric  acid,  but  the 

Kroportion  was  much  smaller  than  in 
ealthy  unne.  From  this  circumstance 
I  thought  it  probable  that  urea  had  ac- 
cumulated in  the  blood. 

In  order  to  decide  this  point,  four 
ounce  measures  of  blood  were  taken 
from  the  larger  vessels  and  heart ;  it 
.was  partly  fluid,  partly  in  small  coagula. 
As  the  serum  could  not  he  separated  in 
sufficient  quantity  for  examination,  the 
whole  was  mixed  with  12  ounce  mea- 
sures of  alcohol,  well  stirred  for  some 
minutes,  and  then  allowed  to  digest  for 
a  day  at  a  moderate  temperature.  The 
albuminous  and  colouring  matter  was 
precipitated  in.  reddish  brown  flakes. 
The  alcoholic  liquor  partly  floated  on 
the  top.  The  mixture  being  thrown  on 
.a  filter  of  fine  cotton  cloth,  ten  ounce 
measures  of  fluid  passed  through,  by 
the  aid  of  gentle  compression,  the  rest 
being  retained  hj  the  spongy  precipitate. 
This  filtered  fluid  was  transparent,  and 
almost  colourless.  It  was  evaporated 
at  a  temperature  not  exceeding  160^ 
Fab.  During  this  process  it  became 
turbid,  and  deposited  a  considerable 
quantity  of  fluid  oily  matter,  which  was 

.separated.  When  reduced  to  the  con- 
sistence of  a  thin  syrup  it  had  a  de- 
cidedly urinous  smell;   and   a  minute 

.  portion  being  tested,  yielded  distinct 
pearly  scales  with  nitric  acid  and  with 
oxalic  acid.  The  syrupy  fluid  was  still 
turbid,  apparently  from  the  presence  of 
oily  matter,  probably  phosphoric  fat. 
In  order  to  separate  this  matter  the  ex- 

.  tract  was  diluted  with  a  little  water,  to 

.render  it  perfectly  fluid. .  It  was  then 


agitated  with  a  small  portion  of  sedier, 
which  dissolved  the  oily  matter,  and  lefl 
the  watery  fluid  colourless  and  almost 
transparent.  This  fluid  was  again  eva- 
porated, at  a  very  gentle  heat,  to  the 
consistence  of  a  tnin  syrup;  and  nitric 
acid  being  added,  there  was  a  slight 
efl*ervescence,  followed  by  a  deposition 
of  pearly  crystalline  scales.  These, 
being  compressed  between  folds  of  filter, 
ing  paper  and  dried,  weighed  d^  grains. 
They  had  all  the  characters  of  the  nitrate 
of  urea,  and,  according  to  Front's  ana- 
lysis, may' be  considered  equivalent  to 
2J!jgrains  of  ui-ea. 

This  quantity,  then,  was  actually 
separated  from  four  ounce  measures  of 
blood  ;  but  as  the  whole  mixture  of 
blood  and  alcohol  measured  16  ounces, 
and  the  filtered  liouor  measured  only 
10  ounces,  it  is  evident  that  the  filtered 
liquor  contained  only)|th  of  the  urea 
present  in  the  blood.  From  these  data 
It  will  follow  that  the  whole  urea  actu- 
ally present  in  the  blood  amounted  to 
^Hs  X  \i  =  4^  grains,  or  rather  more 
than  one  grain  to  each  ounce  measure 
of  blood,  without  making  any  allowance 
for  the  small  ouantity  remaining  in 
the  fluid,  to  which  the  nitric  acid  was 
added. 

I  believe  this  to  be  the  first  case  in 
which  the  presence  of  urea  has  been  - 
distinctly  ascertained  in  humai^lood, 
and  its  quantity  determined. 
I  am,  sir. 
Your  obedient  servant, 

Harry  Raint,  M.D. 

Unirersity  of  Glasgow, 
36kh  Dec.  18S8. 

AMPUTATION  OF  THE  LIMBS 
IN  UTERO. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 

Sir, 
In  the  number  ofyourjoumal  of  the  15th 
instant,  there  is  a  paper  from  Dr.  John 
Rose  Cormack,  Edinburgh,  on  Spon- 
taneous Amputation  of  the  Limbs  of  the 
Foetus  in  Utero.  Afler  adducing  several 
instances  to  shew  the  property  which 
organized  lymph  possesses  of  taking 
on  a  contractile  action,  he  explains  by 
that  property  the  amputation  of  the 
limbs  of  the  foetus  in  utero;  the  bands 
of  lymph  which  are  usually  found 
around  such  limbs,  he  observes,  effect- 
ing "  an  amputation  of  the  part  by  the 
same    process   of  disjunctive   atrophj 
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inrhich  the  surgeon  aocomplisbes  by 
means  of  the  ii§[ature."  Dr.Cormack  ap- 
propriates to  himself  the  merit  of  such 
explanation. 

I  quite  agree  with  Dr.  Coimack 
that  such  is,  probably,  the  correct  ex- 
planation of  that  singular  phenomenon, 
but  I  cannot  accord  to  him  the  merit  of 
priority  in  the  explanation. 

In  a  paper  of  mine,  on  Cirrhosis  of 
the  Long,  published  in  the  Dublin 
Journal  of  Medical  Science,  I  adduced 
several  instances  of  this  property  of 
contractile  action  in  lymph,  ana  among 
those,  as  one  of  the  most  curious,  I  par- 
ticularly noticed  the  spontaneous  ampu- 
tation of  the  limbs  of  the  foetus  tn  tttero, 
concluding  my  observations  by  express- 
ing my  belief,  that  in  those  cases  the 
stnng  of  lymph  around  the  limb  *'  has 
taken  on  this  slow  contractile  action, 
and  thus  it  has  at  last  produced  removal 
of  the  soft  limb  of  tne  fcetus,  by  its 
gradual  tightening,  just  as  the  surgeon, 
by  the  mdual  tightening  of  a  ligature, 
efleets  the  removal  of  a  polypus."  My 
paper  is  published  in  the  Dublin  Journal 
of  Medical  Science,  May  1838.  I  need 
not  say  I  feel  quite  convinced  that  Dr. 
Cormack  was  not  aware  of  my  pre- 
vious observations.— -I  remain,  sir. 
Yours,  &c. 

D.  J.  COREIGAN. 
DoMiD,  4,  Ufirlon  Square,  West, 
December  24,  1888. 

IRRITABLE  UTERUS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette, 

Sir, 
I  FORWARD  fi)r  publication  in  your 
valuable  journal  the  following  case, 
which  appears  to  me  to  be  an  important 
one,  inasmuch  as  it  shows  that  in  the 
female  sex  the  uterus  is  sometimes  the 
source  of  those  painful,  local,  nervous 
affections  that  simulate  structural  dis- 
eases in  different  parts  of  the  body  ;  or 
at  least  that  remedies  which  bad  the 


for  a  great  length  of  time  from  pain 
in  her  back  and  partial  paraiym 
of  the  lower  extremities,  was  brought 
to  London,  in  the  summer  of  1837,  for 
the  benefit  of  medical  advice.  Wbil« 
she  was  in  the  country,  various  plans  of 
treatment  were  tried  for  her  relief,  bat 
without  the  least  benefit;  and  at  the 
time  I  first  saw  her,  which  was  imme- 
diately on  her  arrival  here,  and  aboat 
two  years  and  a  half  after  the  com- 
mencement of  her  illness,  she  said  that 
her  complaint  beg^an  with  a  throbbing  in 
her  left  foot,  which  gradually  extended 
up  the  leg  as  far  as  the  back,  and  was 
followed  by  severe  pain  in  her  stomach 
and  right  side,  wnich  continaed  for 
several  hours,  and  then  went  off,  leav- 
ing her  in  a  very  languid  state;  that 
paroxysms  of  this  kind  succeeded  each 
other,  at  short  and  irregular  intervals, 
for  the  space  of  eighteen  months ;  that 
she  had  often,  during  the  above  period, 
hysterical  fits  of  the  usual  descnption  ; 
that  there  was  also  great  uneasiness, 
with  a  sensation  of  Usrobbing,  in  her 
back  ;  that  she  often  suffered  much 
from  pain  in  the  abdomen,  particularly 
around  the  umbilicus;  that  a  great 
many  remedies  had  been  tried  for  her 
relief,  but  without  any  good  effect ;-— on 
the  contrary,  that  the  pain  in  her  back 
at  length  became  so  constant  and  severe 
as  to  lead  her  medical  attendants  to  con* 
elude  that  she  was  labouring  under  n 
disease  of  the  spine,  and  that  she  was 
accordingly  cupped,  blistered,  and  kept 
in  the  horizontal  position  for  a  great 
many  months,  but  widiout  any  benefit 
whatever. 

At  the  time  this  patient  came  to  town 
she  could  not  walk,  nor  even  stand,  in 
consequence  of  the  pain  in  her  back  and 
weakness  of  her  limbs.  I  therefore 
carefully  examined  the  spine,  bat  could 
perceive  no  mark  of  structural  disease 
there ;  indeed  the  poor  girl  complained 
just  as  much  when  the  dun  was  merely 
touched  as  when  forcible  pressnre  was 
made  upon  the  vertebrse.  Hysterical 
fits  at  that  time,  she  said,  came  on  twice 


effect  of  restoring   that    organ     to    a 

healthy  state,  were,  in  one  severe  case  or  thrice  erery  day.    She  also  stated, 

of  the  above  description,  the  means  by  that  when  she  attempted  to  sit  up,  she 

wbicn  a  cure  was  accomplished,  after  "  •  •^.  -     .     .    ^ 


every  other  plan  of  treatment  had  been 
tried  in  vain.— I  am,  sir. 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 

John  Brown,  CM. 

Her  Mi4eity*s  Vlclaalling  Yard, 
Deptford,  Dec.  34,  1888. 

A   young  lady,    who    had   suffered 


felt  an  unpleasant  weight  in  the  lower 
part  of  her  belly,  with  a  sensation  of 
bearing  down,  and  that  she  had  always 
pain  and  difficulty  in  passing  the  faeces 
and  urine.  On  examination  per  vagu 
nam,  whicb  I  considered  to  oe  neces- 
sary, in  order  to  enable  me  to  ascertain 
the  real  nature  of  the  case,  I  found  that 
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ibe  uterus  was  verj  lo^  down;   and 
upon  mentioning  this  circumstance  to 
the  patient,  she  admitted  that  that  organ 
had  several  times  partially  protruded 
beyond  the  external  parts.    It  was  also 
in  a  highly  irritable  state;  indeed  the 
mere  touch  of  the  linger  gave  g^reat  un- 
easiness, '  and  brought  on  one  of  the 
most  violent  paroxysms  of  hysteria  I 
ever  witnessed.  There  was  oocasionally, 
too,  a  profuse  leucorrhoeal  discbarge; 
bat  as  the  displacement  appeared  to  me 
to   be  the  point  which  required  to  be 
first  attended  to,  in  order  to  remedy  that, 
I  put  a  piece  of  sponge  into  the  vagina, 
but  so  great  was  the  irritability  of  the 
parts  that  its  presence  there  could  not 
be  bene,  and  I  was  conseqoentlv  obliged 
instantly  to  remove  it.     Under  these  ^ 
cirenmstanoes,  conceiving  that  the  af-' 
fectioB  of  the  back  and  paralysis  of  the 
limbs  wese,  in  some  way  or  other,  con- 
nected wiUi  the  irritable  state  of  the 
womb— a  state  which  the  patient  said 
bad  existed  from  the  commencement  of 
ber  illness— I  directed  strong  anodyne 
injections  to  be  frecfuently  thrown  mto 
the  vagina,  which,  in  time,  produced  an 
excellent  effect.    Astrin^nt  injections 
were  next  emploved  with  advantage; 
and,  at  last,  a  solution  of  the  nitmte  of 
silver  was  in  this  way  wed,  which,  by 
degrees,  diminished  both  the  leocorrboBal 
discharge  and   the    irritability  of  the 
utems,  and  in  the  end  entirely  removed 
them.    As  soon  as  this  change  in  the 
state  of  the  parts  was  effected,  the  usual 
treatment  for  the  prolapsus  was  had  re- 
coune  to,  and  the    girl    then   began 
rapidly  to  improve. 

But  daring  the  time  that  this  local 
tveatment  was  being  followed,  the  con- 
atitntion  was  not  neglected.  The  phy- 
sical powers  of  the  system  in  this  case 
were  very  low.  The  patient  had  a  weak 
poise;  her  appetite  was  small;  her 
moedes  soft,  flanby,  and  relaxed.  She 
soffered  moch  from  coldness  of  her 
hands  and  feet ;  and,  as  hysterical  pa^ 
roxysms  at  the  commencement  of  the 
local  treatment  were  very  frequent,  anti- 
spasmodic medicines  were  prescribed, 
particolariy  die  tincture  of  assafoetida, 
to  which,  however,  she  at  first  strongly 
objected,  on  account  of  thenanseousness 
of  its  fcetor;  but,  after  having  taken  it 
for  a  short  time,  she  either  acquired  a 
taste  for  it  or  experienced  so  much  re- 
lief frwm  its  use,  that  always,  upon  the 
least  symptom  of  the  approach  <»f  a  pa- 
roxysm, she   flew    to    the    loathsome 


draught  with  avidity,  and  drank  it  off 
without  any  apparent  reluctance.  To- 
nics, too,  were  from  the  first  prescribed. 
The  compound  infusion  of  gentian,  the 
disulphate  of  quinine,  the  sulphate  of 
copper,  and  the  tincture  of  muriate  of 
iron,  were  all,  by  turns,  taken  in  proper 
dosesj  with  benefit.  The  cold  shower- 
bath  was  also  had  recourse  to ;  and, 
although  the  patient's  oonstitotion  was 
certainly  very  weak,  the  shock  was  fol- 
lowed by  no  unpleasant  effects ;  on  the 
contrary,  she  always  experienced,  after 
using  the  bath,  a  comfortable  glow  of 
beat  over  her  wb<^e  body,  with  a  oon- 
siderable  increase  both  of  bodily  and 
mental  energy. 

Under  the  above  treatment  the  patient 
mdually  recovered;  indeed,  as  soon  as 
mt  irritable  state  of  the  womb  was  re- 
moved, she  began  to  walk  aboat,  and  in 
the  course  of  a  few  months  she  cooM  ac- 
complish a  distance  of  three  or  four  miles 
with  hut  very  little  fatigue.  She,  hof^ 
tfv«r,remained  abouta  yearunder  mycare, 
and  in  July  last  returned  to  her  parents, 
who  reside  at  Plymouth  ;  ftom  whenoe 
she  now  writes  to  me,  and  informs  me 
that  her  health  is  good,  and  that,  not- 
withstanding the  season  of  the  year, 
she  frequently  takes  a  coid  salt* water 
bath  with  decided  benefit. 

The  history  of  the  above  case  leads, 
I  think,  to  the  conclasion  that  the 
irritable  state  of  the  uterus  wss  either 
the  sole  cause  of  the  painful  affection 
of  the  back,  of  the  paralysis  of  the 
limbs,  and  of  the  other  symptoms  from 
which  the  patient  suffered  so  long  and 
so  severely,  or,  at  least,  that  it  was 
in  some  way  or  other  intimately  con- 
nected with  them.  What  share  tl^e 
prolapsus  bad  in  producing  those  dis- 
tressing effects  I  do  not  know ;  but  it 
was  not  until  after  the  irritability  was 
diminished,  and  the  displacement  of  the 
organ  remedied,  by  mechanical  means, 
that  the  girl  began  decidedly  to  amend, 
which  shews  how  necessary  it  some- 
times is,  in  hjTsterical  affections,  care- 
fully to  examine  the  uterus— a  practice 
which  I  fear  is  too  seldom  followed; 
indeed,  in  the  present  instance,  if  the 
girl  had  not  complained  much  of  the 
weight  in  the  lower  part  of  the  belly, 
the  hearing  down,  and  the  difficulty  of 
passing  the  uriue  and  fieccs,  I  sboald 
probably  not  have  thought  of  making 
an  examination  per  rs^rinam,  but  have 
treated  the  case  in  the  usual  way,  by 
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tonict,  antisim^modicfi,  &c.,  the  conse- 

Suenoe  of  woicb  would  have  been,  that 
le  patient  might  have  remained  fur  a 
loni^  time  just  as  she  was,  or,  perhaps, 
after  returning  to  the  coantrjr,  she  might 
■gain,  upon  the  supposition  of  disease 
of  the  <8pine,  have  been  tortured  with 
blisters,  and  made  to  suffer  all  the 
miseries  of  another  long  confinement  in 
the  horizontal  position. 

But  admitting  that  the  cure,  in  the 
above  case,  was  effected  bjr  the  removal 
of  the  irritability  of  the  womb,  what 
was  the  proximate  cause  of  that  irrita- 
bility f  I  do  not  know.  There  was  no 
.inflammation— no  disorganization.  The 
uterus,  notwithsUnding  the  length  of 
time  that  had  elapsed,  remain^  un- 
changed in  its  structure.  It  was  merely 
in  an  exceedingly  irritable  state— a  state 
which  neither  the  leucorrhmal  discharge, 
nor  the  displacement  that  existed,  can, 
<J  think,  account  for;  indeed,  so  very 
exquisite  was  the  morbid  sensibility  of 
.  that  organ,  let  its  proximate  cause  have 
been  what  it  might,  that,  at  the  first 
examination,  the  mere  contact  of  the 
finger  caused  not  only^^at  local  pain, 
-but  also  produced  a  powerful  effect  upon 
the  whole  of  the  nervous  system,  which 
.surely,  I  think,  tends  to  shew  that  the 
distressing  symptoms  in  this  case  were 
all  closely  connected  with  the  irritable 
.state  of  the  womb. 

But,  instead  of  the  irritability  of  that 
organ  having  been  the  cause  of  the  pain- 
ful affection  of  the  back,  and  or  the 
other  well- marked  hysterical  symptoms, 
it  may  itself,  perhaps,  have  been  only 
an  hysterical  symptom  also,  and  the 
whole  may  have  arisen  from  a  peculiar 
state  of  the  nervous  system  in  general—- 
a  state  which,  though  often  spoken  of, 
is  far  from  being  well  understood ;  in- 
deed, one  of  the  most  distinguished  and 
talented  surgeons  of  the  present  day. 
Sir  B.  Brodie,  in  his  excellent  lectures 
upon  Local  Hysterical  Affections,  sfi ves  it 
as  bis  opinion  that  those  painful  com- 
plaints have  no  connexion  whatever 
with  the  uterus,  but  are,  in  fact,  always 
seated  in  the  nervous  system ;  and,  as 
one  proof,  among  others,  of  the  correct- 
ness of  this  view,  he  states  that  males 
-  are  subject  to  them  as  well  as  females ; 
but  I  apprehend  that  well-marked  cases 
of  purely  hysterical  complaints  which 
so  closely  resemble  structural  disease  of 
the  spine  as  the  one  I  have  just  nar- 
rated, are  not  wery  common,  in  the  male 
aexy  whilst  among  females  they  cer- 


taraijr  may  be  met  with  every  dajr. 
But  if  it  can  be  shewn  that  males  are 
sometimes,  although  it  may  be  but  very 
rately,  the  subjects  of  those  maladies,  it 
clearly  follows,  notwithstanding  the 
term  hysteria,  that  we  must  look  some- 
where else  than  to  the  uterus  for  an  ex- 
planation of  the  very  extraordinary 
symptoms  that  sometimes  exhibit  them- 
selves in  diseases  of  the  description  nowr 
under  consideration ;  and  if  we  turn  our 
attention  to  the  nervous  system,  and,  bj 
dissection,  endeavour  to  ootain  a  know- 
ledge of  their  cause,  our  investigations 
there  only  shew  that  th^  pathology  of 
hysteria  is  involved  in  impenetrable  ob- 
scurity. Still,  although  dissection,**  the 
great  revealer  of  nature's  secrets," 
throws  not  one  ray  of  light  upon  the 
gloom  that  surrounds  us  in  our  in<|airies 
upon  this  subject,  it  must  be  admiHed, 
that  the  nature  of  the  symptoms  them- 
selves leads  us  to  look  to  the  nervous 
system  as  the  source  from  which  they 
spring;  but,  whether  the  peculiar  state 
of  that  system  which  gives  rise  to  hys- 
teria in  all  of  its  strange  and  vaned 
forms  be  always,  as  some  seem  to  think, 
entirely  unconnected  with  the  womb,  or 
whether  it  sometimes  depends  solely 
upon  sympathy  with  that  organ,  I  will 
not  venture  to  say;  but  certain  it  is, 
that  in  one  instance,  where  the  ajrmp- 
toms  were  werj  severe,  and  of  long 
standing,  the  restoration  of  the  uterus 
to  a  healthy  state  was  followed  by  a 
speedy  and  perfect  cure—-a  circumstance 
the  knowleoge  of  which  ought  at  least 
to  induce  practitioners,  in  all  cases  of 
local  hysterical  affections,  carefully  to 
inquire  into  the  state  of  the  womb,  with 
the  view  of  remedying  functional  de- 
rangement, irritability,  displacement, 
or  whatever  else  majr  be  fiiund  to  be 
amiss ;  and,  although  it .  is  certain  that 
nervous  diseases  of  the  description  now 
under  consideration  may  sometimes  be 
met  with  among  females  where  no 
morbid  affections  of  the  womb  of  sny 
kind  can  be  discovered,  and  even  oeca- 
sionally,  as  Sir  B.  Bnidie  observes, 
where  they  oannot  possibly  exist,  as  in 
the  male  sex,  yet,  looking  at  the  above 
case,  and  at  several  others  chat  have 
lateljr  fallen  under  my  observation,  I 
am  inclined  to  think  that  deviations 
from  the  healthy  state  of  the  uterus, 
some  of  which,  as  in  the  above  patient's 
case,  may  even  pass  for  a  long  lirae  un- 
noticed, will,  on  close  observance,  be 
found  to  be  much  more  frequently  than 
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many  seem  to  suppose  the  exciting^,  if 
not  the  direct,  causes  of  that  morbid 
condition  of  the  nervous  system  from 
which  the  phenomena  of  hysteria  ap- 
pear immediately  to  spring ;  and  should 
the  remarks  I  ba?e  here  made  draw 
the  attention  of  my  professional  bre- 
thren to  the  subject,  and  lead  to  further 
observations,  the  object  which  I  have 
in  view  in  forwarding*  this  paper  for 
publication  will  be  accomplished. 


TREATMENT  OF  BURNS. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 

Sir, 
Knowing  tbe  difficolty  which  is  always 
experienced  in  obtaininif  a  fair  trial  twr 
a  new  remedy,  or  a  new  mode  of  treat* 
meAt,  I  have  little  reason  to  complain 
that  tbe  paper  which  appeared  some 
-years  ^6  in  the  Medical  Gazette, 
detailing  my  new  method  of  treating 
boms,  should  have  passed  without  no- 
tice and  without  comment.  At  the 
same  time  I  have  had  tbe  satisfaction 
of  knowing  that  it  has  been  silently 
making  its  way  amongst  my  medical 

•  friends  in  various  parts  of  England ; 
and  every  succeeding'  year  has  brought 
me  the  gratifying  testimony  that  its 
success  has  been  equally  satisfactory  in 
tbe  hands  of  others  as  it  has  proved 
under  my  own  inspection. 

Some  of  the  correspondents  in  the 
Medical  Gazette,  who  have  lately 
done  me  the  honour  to  notice  my  last 
commouication  upon  the  subject,  have 
expressed  tbeir  doubts  as  to  the  perfect 
auccesB  of  the  plan,  as  regards  its  com- 
pletely  preventing    the    formation    of 

•  natter.  Mr.  Leach  says  he  is  less  sau- 
ffuine  than  myself  as  to  its  effecting 
toia  result;  and  Mr.  Meade,  in  his  very 

•  excellent  paper,  expresses  a  similar 
•pinion ;  and  as  this  is  the  fuudamen- 

.  tal  principle  of  my  method  of  treating 

.  bams,  I  cannot  allow  tbe  occasion  to 
liasa  without  sayiug  a  word  in  vindica- 
tion of  tbe  perfect  and  complete  success 
of  the  plan :  and  nothing  but  imperative 
professional  duties  should  have  pre- 
vented me  from  sooner  replying  to  the 
objections  of  these  gentlemen. 

In  my  original  paper  I  stated,  that 

.wherever  the  injured  parts  Cah  be  pre- 
served from  much  pressure  and   from 

'  friction^  the'  effect  of  the  plan  will  be 


complete ;  but  where  these  causes  can- 
not be  avoided,  there  will  always  be  a 
risk  of  partial  suppuration  taking  place. 
This  is  owing,  as  suggested  by  Mr. 
Meade,  to  the  difficulty  of  preserving 
the  integrity  of  the  coating  ;  but  it  is 
really  astonishing  how  seldom,  and  to 
how  small  an  extent,  this  cause  ope- 
rates ;  and  by  substituting  wax  dissolv- 
ed in  warm  turpentine,  instead  of  the 
Ung.  resin,  flav.,  the  difficulty  is  in  most 
cases  obviated. 

But  it  is  the  new  principle  involved 
in  my  plan— -that  of  treatinjg  bums  by 
the  nrst  intention — that  i  am  most 
anxious  to  promulgate,  not  doubting 
that  if  this  principle  was  once  generally 
acknowledged  and  acted  upon,  means 
would  soon  be  devised  to  remedy  any 
defects  that  might  be  found  in  carrying 
out  the  details.  The  advantages  held 
out  by  my  plan  are  great  and  manifest : 
in  the  first  instance  affording  a  speedy 
relief  to  the  sufferings  of  the  patient, 
and  ultimately  increasing  the  chance  of 
recovery,  by  avoiding  the  shock  occa- 
sioned to  the  system  by  a  large  suppu- 
rating surface,  and  by  certainly  avoid- 
ing disfigurement  of  tbe  countenance, 
where  the  iniury  sustained  is  on  the 
face ;  and  with  eoual  certainty  avoiding 
the  contraction  or  limbs  by  the  forma- 
tion of  bridles  by  tbe  cicatrices,  where 
it  occurs  on  the  extremities.  And  I  may 
add  that,  in  cases  which  are  not  recent, 
and  where  suppuration  has  already 
taken  place,  this  plan  will  put  a  stop  to 
the  further  formation  of  matter,  and  the 
parts  will  granulate  and  skin  beneath 
the  coating. 

In  conclusion,  I  beg  to  express  m^ 
thanks  to  Mr.  Sweeting  for  nis  testi- 
mony as  to  the  success  of  this  mode  of 
treating  burns;  and  I  now  leave  it  in 
tbe  hands  of  my  professional  brethren, 
hoping  that  many  amongst  them  will 
be  found  to  possess  sufficient  faith  to 
'  try  the  plan,  and  sufficient  liberality  to 
report  its  success. — I  remain  sir, 
Your  obedient  servant, 
Edward  Greenhow,  M.D. 

North  Shields,  Dtc  20,  1838. 

STRUCTURE  OP  THE  TAPETUM. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 

.   Sir, 
Mat  I  beg  the  favour  of  you  to  insert 
the  following    communication  on  tbe 
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strucUire  of  the  tapetum  in  ruminating 
auimals.^I  am,  sir. 

Your  obedient  servant, 
Henry  John  Carter, 
Ooe  oftb*  Hoat«-8ttrgeons  of  UniTenity 
College  HospHaL 
UnlrersHy  College  Hospital, 
Dec.  24, 1888. 

While  examining  the  structure  of  the 
choroid  in  the  eyes  of  diiferent  animals 
during  the  summer  of  1837,  I  was 
struck  with  the  resemblance  between 
the  metallic  lustre  and  colours  of  the 
tapetum  of  the  ox  and  the  iridescence 
of  tendon  ;  and  knowing  that  the  latter 
depended  on  the  refraction  of  light,  I 
proceeded  to  compare  the  two  struc- 
tures. For  this  purpose  I  made  use  of 
a  common  lens;  and  the  resemblance 
between  the  two  appeared  so  great,  as 
to  ]ea?e  little  doubt  that  both  were  com* 
posed  of  the  same  kind  of  fibres. 

Since  that  I  have  compared  the  fibres 
of  the  tapetum  of  the  ox  and  other  ru- 
minants with  those  of  tendon,  with  the 
aid  of  a  powerful  microscope ;  and  I  am 
still  more  convinced  that  they  are  iden- 
tical in  structure. 

The  tapetum,  then,  in  ruminantia, 
consists  of  a  layer  of  wavy,  uniform, 
parallel,  transparent  fibres;  and  the 
metallic  lustjne  and  colours,  which  are 
brightest  where  the  fibres  are  most  nu- 
merous, depend  on  tlie  refraction  of 
light. 

That  the  colours  are  produced  in  this 
way  is  rendered  evident  by  pressing 
the  transparent  fibres  of  the  tapetum 
against  the  subjacent  choroid,  when 
the  black  pigment  immediately  beneath 
becomes  visible,  and  the  meUllic  lustre 
and  colours  disappear.  The  reverse 
takes  place  when  the  pressure  is  remov- 
ed, and  the  fibres  resume  their  original 
disposition. 

SCABIES  THE  CAUSE  OF  ITCH  {?). 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 

Sir, 
In  my  last  letter  I  reviewed  briefly  the 
statements  of  some  of  the  principal  au- 
thors who  have  spoken  of  the  Acarus 
scabiei.  I  endeavoured  from  their  con- 
fltctinf^  testimony  to  account  for  the 
scepticism  which  bas  so  oflcn  prevailed 
witn  regard  to  its  existence,  and,  by 
pointing  out  more  precisely  the  locality 
of  the  insect  in  question,  hare  aflbrdcd 


to  those  who  may  yet  doubt  its  reality 
an  opportunity  of  removing  their  scru- 
pies.  We  have  now  to  inauire  how  far 
Its  presence  must  be  considered  as  the 
essential  cause  of  scabies.    This  is  a 

aueslion  not  quite  so  easy  of  solution  as 
lat  relating  to  its  habitat.  If  we  before 
saw  writers  diflering  on  this  latter  point, 
here  we  meet  with  not  less  discordance 
on  the  sabjeot  at  present  undar  conside- 
ration. Four  opinions  appeared  to  have 
been  entertained.  According  to  one 
of  these,  which  numbers  among  its 
supporters  the  respectable  names  of 
Degeer,  Redi,  Wicnman,  Pringle,  &c., 
and  more  lately  MM.  Raspail,  Gras, 
and  Aub^,  the  acarus  is  considered,  in 
the  words  of  tbe  first-named  of  these 
authors,  as  ^^Vunigtte  eau$e  de  eette 
vilaine  maiadie**  (scabies.)  Another 
opinion  is,  that  the  insect,  when  found, 
is  always  a  product  of  the  disease;  but 
this  theory  is  unsupported  either  by 
great  names  or  sound  arguments,  and 
although  its  advocates  have  given  se- 
veral reasons  why  it  should  not  be  con- 
sidered as  the  cause  of  scabies,  yet  they 
advance  nothing  which  proves  that  it  » 
simply  a  product,  nor  has  this  been  done 
by  any  author  with  whom  I  am  ac- 
quainted. Others,  among  whom  is 
Morgagoi,  supposed  that  in  most  cases 
it  is  a  pixKluct  of  the  disease,  but  in 
some  instances  the  cause ;  but  this  sup- 
position rests  on  no  better  a  foundation 
than  the  former,  and  is  besides  con- 
trary to  analogy.  The  advocates  of 
the  two  last  opinions  contend,  that  tbe 
acari  will  not  live  when  placed  on  a 
healthy  individual— an  assertion  wbicb 
we  shall  see  by  and  by  to  be  erroneous ; 
that  when  the  vesicles  of  scabies  dry*  or 
are  desttroyed,  tbe  acari  invariably  die  or 
disappear;  but  it  is  surely  as  rational  to 
attribute  the  disappearance  of  tbe  vesi- 
cles to  the  death  or  the  acari.  They  ima« 
gine  them  to  arise  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  lice  which  sometimes  apoear  sud- 
denly in  patients  oonvalescent  from  fever 
or  other  diseases*  Murray*  says,  tbat 
previous  to  any  appearance  of  poatnlea, 
there  is  always  a  foulness  of  the  juices, 
and  that  when  this  foulness  has  got  to  a 
certain  height,  tbe  acari  of  cheese  or 
meal  are  induced  to  seek  a  nidus  in  tbe 
skin<— an  error  with  regard  to  die  spe- 
cies of  acarus  which  he  probab];|r  bor- 
rowed from  Linnaeus.  It  remains  to 
mention  the  fourth    and  last   theory, 

*    De  Vcrmibui  in  Lepra,  &c.    4to.  Goettloe. 
1769,  p.  9. 
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which  is  ihat  of  Sauvagea*.  This  noso- 
lo^ist  enumerates  eleven  species  of  sca- 
bies, one  only  of  winch  be  supposes 
owes  its  origin  to  the  acarus  :  this  he 
calls  the  scabies  rermicularis,  and  re- 
marks that  Linneeus  considered  it  the 
most  frequent  variety.  Having  al- 
ready cursorily  disposed  of  two  of 
these  hypotheses,  we  shall  confine 
ourselves  to  the  examination  of 
those*  advanced  by  Degeer  and  Sau- 
▼ages.  It  is  asserted,  then,  by  the  ad- 
vocates of  the  first  theory  we  have 
alluded  to,  that  the  acarus  is  the  essen- 
tial cause  of  the  contagious  element  of 
scabies;  and  in  support  of  this  they 
affirm,  that  it  is  generally  met  with  in 
every  case  that  has  not  undergone 
treatment;  that  wherever  there  is 
no  '^cuniculusf,*'  there  we  may 
be  sure  remedial  measures  have  been 
bad  recourse  to.    2d]y.  The  acarus  is 

g roper  to  the  itch,  and  has  never  been 
»und  in  any  other  disease.  3dly« 
Scabies  can  be  produced  by  inoculation 
with  the  insect^  but  cannot  by  inocula- 
tion with  the  fluid  contained  in  the  sca- 
bious vesicles.  4thly.  It  is  a  local  dia* 
ease,  unaflTected  by  any  general  anti- 
phlogistic mode  of  treatment  efficacious 
in  the  ordinary  forms  of  cutaneous  dis* 
ease,  but  is  most  quickly  cured  by  those 
remedies  which  are  most  fatal  to  the 
acarus ;  and  I  may  add,  lastly,  that  the 
length  of  time  which  clothes  and  bed. 
diug  used  by  scabious  individuals  re- 
tain their  infectious  properties,  is  de- 
cidedly in  favour  of  the  theory  we  are 
at  present  examining.  But  before  I  pass 
to  the  consideration  of  the  opposite  side 
of  the  ({uestion,  I  must  say  somethint? 
respecting  the  experiments  upon  which 
the  third  argument  adduced  is  founded. 
In  the  year  1820  MM.  Lugol  and 
Momouva),  while  prosecutiqg  their  re- 
searches on  scabies,  and  endeavouring, 
but  in  vain,  to  meet  with  the 
i^us,  which  they  looked  for  in 
toe  fluid  of  the  vesicles,  proposed 
testing  the  contagious  nature  oT  the 
serosity.  Nineteen  individuals,  males 
and  females^  were  subjected  to  the  ex- 
periment; in  some  of  these  the  fluid 
was  simply  rubbed  into  the  skin,  about 

*  NofOl.  Method.    Spec.  11. 

t  Cuniculiu,  sillon,  furrow,  hare  been  used 
•ynoirymotuly  to  denote  the  halr-llke  aubcutl- 
caUr  pamtges  which  are  fonned  and  inhabited 
by  the  acarus :  it  la  from  th«  supposed  resem- 
blance of  these  to  rabbit. burrows  that  induced 
UM.  Raspalland  Gras  to  give  them  the  very 
appropriate  name  of  euniculi. 


the  wrist  and  fiiijofcrs,  while  in  others 
it  was  in8erte<^  with  the  lancet,  in  the 
same  way  a<  the  vaccine  virus  is ;  but 
in  none  was  scabies  produced,  and  in 
one  only  a  small  pustule  arose,  which 
disappeared  of  its  own  accord  in  two  or 
three  days.  Hence,  the  argument  of 
those  who  contend  that  when  scabies 
is  produced  by  acari,  it  is.  owing 
to  the  contagious  matter  of  the 
vesicle  which  they  transport  witli  them, 
falls  to  the  ground.  Opposed  to  these 
results  are  the  essays  at  inoculation 
made  with  the  insect ;  these  have  been 
repeated  at  various  times  of  late,  and  by 
different  individuals.  I  will  report  one 
undertaken  by  M.  Gras  on  nis  own 
person:  — "On  the  1st  of  Septem- 
Dcr,"  he  says,  "  I  placed  on  the  an- 
terior and  interior  part  of  my  right  fore- 
arm seven  living  acari^  which  1  covered 
with  a  piece  of  linen  and  diachylon. 
Four  days  after,  there  were  four  to  five 
well-marked  cuniculi ;  and  on  the  6th, 
two  of  the  insects  were  extracted  from 
them  in  presence  of  Drs.  Eymery  and 
Robert,  and  M.  Forget,  ifUirne  :  they 
were  replaced  on  the  skin,  and  on  the 
12th  another  was  extracted  in  presence 
of  Dr.  Brande.  On  the  14th,  'vive 
deman^eaison,*  and  appearance  of  a 
vesicle  m  the  space  circumscribed  by  the 
plaster.  On  the  I6th,  fresh  vesicles  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  sillons,  but 
not  on  their  trajet :  these  were  recog- 
nised by  M.  Eymery,  and  several  othef 
distinguished  phj^sicians  to  be  eviden^ 
Dsoric  ;  the  serosity  of  some  of  these  is 
become  troubled,  but  none  exist  where 
the  diachylon  is  in  immediate  contact 
with  the  skin.  17lh.  The  friction  of  the 
linen  has  destroyed  all  the  old  vesicles, 
but  two  or  three  fresh  ones  have  made 
their  appearance.  The  next  day  a 
termination  was  put  to  the  experiment 
by  rubbing  myself  with  the  Pommade 
Sulfuro-alcaline.  During  the  whole 
duration  of  the  experiment  there  was 
itching  at  intervals.''  If  this  experi-r 
ment  can  be  relied  on,  ^it  is  decisive  as 
respects  the  production  of  a  local  vesi- 
cular disease  having  all  the  characters 
of  scabies ;  but  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  . 
the  plaster  was  not  removed,  and  thus 
the  opportunity  of  ascertaining  whether 
otherpartsof  the  body  would  have  become 
afifected  was  lost.  The  experiments 
which  I  have  just  related  derive  further 
confirmation  from  antilogous  ones  which 
have  been  performed  on  animals  ;  and  as 
these  may  not  be  known  to  the  gene- 
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ralitj  of  my  readers,  I  trusf  it  wi]]  not 
be  considered  oat  of  place  if  I  here  ad- 
vert to  tfaeiD.  I  mvit  yinmrn,  theiit  tint 
what  is  calM  the  aan|^  in  anioials, 
and  which  is  too  common  anion^  dog;s 
and  horses,  is  a  disease  analoffous  to 
scabies  in  the  human  subject;  that 
acari,  orsareoptes,  as  they  have  been 
more  aiM^nrateW  named  by  Latretlle, 
not  very  dissimilar  in  appearance  from 
the  Sareopties  hominis,  and  resem*- 
blinfp  them  in  their  habits,  are  found 
in  this  disease,  each  animal  of 
course  having'  a  diflferent  species  of 
acarus.  By  transplanting  some  of  these 
from  a  diseased  horse  to  a  healthy  one, 
manflpe  is  |)rDduoed  in  the  latter,  and  so 
of  c»ther  animak  in  which  the  experiment 
has  been  made;  while  inoculations 
with  the  matter  from  the  mangfy  sores, 
fails  in  producing*  the  disease/  Hert- 
w\g  *  affirms  that  he  has  frequently  re- 
peated the  foUowincr  experiment,  which 
was  first  made  by  Wal»: — *'  From  the 
first  appearance  of  mange  on  any  parti- 
cular sheep  or  horse,  the  animal  was 
every  day  carefully  examined,  and  every 
insect  that  was  seen  was  picked  out  and 
destroyed:  after  this  had  oeen  continued 
for  M»me  days,  the  disease  healed  of 
itselfy  while  in  other  animals  attacked 
about  the  same  time,  and  on  whom  this 
treatment  was  not  pursued,  it  daily  in- 
creased." 

Having  stated  the  arguments  in 
favour  of  the  insect  being  the  essential 
cause  of  scabies,  let  us  consider  the  ob- 
jections to  this  view  of  the  suhiect.  Ist, 
then,  we  are  at  issue  with  those  who 
assert  that  the  acarus  is  to  be  found  in 
every  case  of  itch  that  has  not  under- 
gone treatment;  according  to  our  ex- 
perience, the  cases  in  which  it  is  dis- 
covered, so  far  from  being  the  majority, 
form  the  exceptions;  2d,  there  is  no 
proportion  between  the  number  of  lines 
and  the  number  of  vesicles ;  frequently 
not  more  than  one  or  two  of  the  former 
exist  in  patients  thickly  covered  with 
the  latter;  3d,  cuniculi  are  scarcely 
ever  obaerved  on  any  other  part  of  the 
body  than  the  hands  and  wrists ;  4th, 
It  is  admitted  by  the  advocates  of  the 
parasitic  orif^n  of  scabies  that  this 
disease  sometimes  pcrsisu  after  several 
days'  treatment  must  have  destroyed  all 
the  acari  or  their  eggs;  but  M*.  Gras 
anticipates  this  objection  by  supposing' 

*  See  the  Veterinarian,  for  IhSS,  vol.  zl.  (vol. 
▼t.  new  aeries,)  on  the  Acarus  of  Itch  and  Mange, 
by  Hertwlg,  of  Berlin. 


that  the  action  of  the  acari  may  be  not 
merely  local  and  mechaiiieal,  hot  that 
they  may  set  OR  the  whole  system  ia  » 
vita]  and  physiological  manner.  M. 
Aub^*,  in  a  thesis  published  at  Paris, 
two  years  ago,  considers  the  acarus  to 
be  a  nocturnal  animal,  attacking  its 
prey  by  night  at  a  multitude  of  points^ 
but  in  the  day  time-  vsiinifg'  to  the 
tenebtoM»iiHon  which  forms  its  habita*^ 
tinn :  this  theory  is  ingenious,  and  if 
proved  would  go  far  towards  removinfp 
the  second  objection  stated  above.  Leav- 
ing for  my  readers  to  decide  which 
view  of  the  question  is  best  supported, 
I  shall  conclude  this  letter  by  inquiring' 
how  far  Sauvages  may  be  correct  in  re- 
stricting the  ravages  of  the  acarus  to  one 
species  of  scabies.  The  only  fact  in 
favour  of  this  opinion  with  which  I 
am  acquainted  has  been  already  alluded 
to  in  discussing  the  objections  to  the 
parasitic  origin  of  scabies;  viz.  that  it 
is  only  in  some  cases  of  this  disease  that 
the  insect  can  be  found.  I  may  like- 
wise add  that  sometimes  the  cuniculi 
are  so  numerous  as  to  induce  « 
belief  that  the  vesicles  interspersed 
among  them  may  arise  from  the  irrita- 
tion necessarily  produced  in  the  forma- 
tion of  so  many  sillons.  But  the  fol- 
lowing case,  which  might  with  justice 
have  oeen  so  called,  S.  vermicularis, 
militates  against  this  idea.  The  patient 
was  a  boy  14  years  of  age,  who  applied 
at  the  Dispensary  for  an  eruption  which 
had  ^'tormented"  him  for  three  weeks 
past;  the  hands  were  covered  witli 
cuniculi,  which  equalled  if  not  exceeded 
the  number  of  vesicles  scattered  among* 
them.  Several  living  acari  were  extract* 
ed,  and  after  three  days'  inunction  with 
the  sulphur  ointment,  the  vesicles  had 
increased  in  number,  but  no  fresh  cuni- 
culi were  observed.  Some  of  the  old  ones 
were  now  explored,  and  acari  extracted, 
but  the^  were  all  dead. 

Having*  terminated,  although  unsatis- 
factorilv,  the  inauiry  which  I  proposed 
undertHkingat  tne  commencement  of  my 
letter,  I  shall  leave  for  my  readers  to  form 
their  own  opinions  on  the  comparative 
merits  of  the  theories  we  have  oeen  re* 
viewing;  but  one  interesting  question 
connected  with  tliis  subject  I  have  not  yet 
broached— can  a  mangy  animal  commu- 
nicate the  itch  to  man  ?  or  can  the  latter, 
infected  with  scabies,  impart  the  same  to 

*  Contlderatlona  gin^rale*  aur  la  Gale  et 
l*In«ecte  qui  la  produit.  Tb^Ae  inanguraleb 
ParU,Mat«18M. 
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tlie  AimierP  Wkb  your  permismon  sir, 
I  will  difciraB  ibis  sobjeet  in  a  future 
number  of  your  joumd. 

Your  obedient  senrant, 

C.  HOLTHOUSE. 

IS,  Kepfpel  Street,  RoMell  Square, 
Dec.  24,  008, 

STRAY  NOTES  FROM  BERLIN. 

{For  the  Medical  Gazette.) 

1.  Oleum  Morrhwef  or  Oleum  Jteoris 
Aselli—Oil  of  the  Liver  of  the  Au, 

Tbts  article  of  the  Prussiftn  Ffajtrmaco- 

I»oeia,  which  is  nearly  oi^known  in  £n^. 
and,  was  introduced  into  German  prac- 
tice about  15  years  ag^o,  from  Sweden, 
where  it  bad  been  longf  employed. 
Three  sorts  of  it  are  prepared. 

Tlic  first  is  of  a  white  or  gfold  yellow 
eolonr ;  is  the  purest,  and  that  used  in 
Norway  and  Sweden.  It  is  procured 
by  pressure  from  the  fresh  liver,  after 
it  has  been  exposed  to  the  sun.  It  is 
seldom  to  be  met  with  in  Germany. 
The  white  oil  prepared  in  this  country 
is  usually  quite  inefiicient,  and  is  macfe 
from  the  brown  sorts,  by  freeing  them 
from  their  colourinjf  matter  by  hydro- 
chloric acid  and  other  means.  The  se. 
cond  of  a  brown  colour;  has  been  the  long- 
est employed  in  Germany ;  and  is  oh. 
tained  oy  exposing  the  putrefying  liver 
to  the  sun.  The  third,  or  empyreumatic, 
also  of  a  brown  colour,  and  fsfenerally 
muddy,  is  obtained  by  pressure  from 
the  putrid  liver  after  it  has  been  roasted. 
All  these  varieties  are  very  nauseous  to 
the  taste,  but  the  first  is  the  least  so. 
One  ounce  costs  about  2d.  This  re- 
medy has  been  used  in  a  variety  of  dis- 
eases, and  has  been  found  very  efiectual 
in  some.  It  is  largely  employed  by 
many  of  the  most  experienced  phy- 
sicians  of  Berlin,*  and  especially  by 
Dr.  Barer,  in  the  Clinique,  for  the  dis- 
eases of  children.  When  given  in 
small  doses,  it  acts  generally  as  a  tonic, 
but  when  given  in  larger  quantities, 
purges  freely.  It  was  first  recom- 
mended in  cases  of  gout  and  chronic 
rheumatism,  hut  appears  to  possess  no 
especial  virtues  in  ^he  treatment  of 
these  diseases,  though  it  has  been  occa- 
sionally found  to  be  of  advantage,  espe- 
cially in  the  latter. 

It  has  also  been  employed  in  cases  of 
scirrhus.  Dr.  Barer  states  that  in  his 
own  experience  a  tumor,  having  all  the 
characters  of  scirrh us,  disappeared  under 


its  internal  use ;  and  Professor  Dieffen* 
bach  believes  that  he  has  used  it  in 
many  cases  with  a  similar  result. 

But  the  diseases  in  which  it  is  most 
strongly  recommended  are  scrofula,  and 
especially  scrofulous  diseases  of  bone* 
In  that  form  of  scrofula  occorrinfg^  ir 
children,  and  known  under  the  vmme  of 
mesenteric  atrophy,  Br.  Barer  has  ex- 
hibited it,  ewat  iv  Terj  far  advanced 
eases,  with  the  most  marked  benefit ; 
and  GOnther  records  the  case  of  a  child, 
which  had  suppurating  ulcers  on  its 
neck  and  extremities,  attended  with' 
hectic  fever  ;  yet  which,  under  the  use 
of  this  medicine  (two  spoonfuls  of 
it  taken  daily),  was  completely  restored 
to  health.  It  is  not  found  to  be  an 
agent  of  much  value  in  rachitis,  and  is 
much  inferior  to  iron,  except  in  cases 
which  are  complicated  with  scrofula. 
On  the  whole  it  maybe  said  that, in  the 
opinion  of  most  of  the  medical  men  of 
Berlin,  it  is  perhaps  the  most  valuable 
remedy  we  have  against  scrofula  in  all 
its  different  shapes.  Its  exhibition  must 
usually  be  continued  for  some  months. 

It  may  be  given  to  children  in  doses 
from  1  to  1^  tea-spoonsful  twice  a  day^ 
in  some  light  bitter  aromatic  vehicle ; 
and  to  grown-up  individuals  in  the 
quantity  of  a  table-spoonful  several 
times  a  day.  The  following  are  some 
German  formulte  for  its  use  :•— 
9,  OL  Jccor.  Aselli,  3ij.    VitsUi  Ori, 

31.    Syrup.  MenthaB,  Syrup.  Aurant: 

aa.  ^ij.    Misce,  &c. 
^  01.  Jecor.  Asell.  3i.       Liq.  Potas; 

Carbon.    31.     Ol.   Calam.    Aromat. 

gtt.  iij.    Syrup.  Cort    Aurant.    ^i; 

Misce,  &c. 

It  is  unknown  to  what  ingfredient 
ass*s-liver  oil  owes  its  elBcacy;  some 
suppose  to  a  small  quantity  of  creosote. 
At  all  events,  it  seems  unlikely  that  it 
should  have  any  especial  properties,  not 
possessed  by  similar  animal  oils.  Train 
oil  is,  we  believe,  largely  employed  by- 
veterinary  surgeons  in  Englaud. 

2.  Case  of  ineipiemt  Amamtetu. 
A.  C,  miner,  aged  24,  of  full  habit, 
with  short  neck  and  broad  shoulders, 
squints  slightly  with  the  right  eye,  and 
has  scarcelv  perceptible  paralysis  of  the 
muscles  of  his  left  cheek ;  is  slightly 
deaf  on  one  side.  He  walks  unstea- 
dily, and  complains  that  he  cannot  see 
distant  objects  distinctly.  He  can  dis- 
tinguish nearer  objects  accurately,  but 
his    eyes    are    easily    fatigued.     Four 
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jears  ago  he  suffered  from  a  copious 
'I  foot  sweat,"  which  at  one  time  clisap- 

E eared,  but  has  lately  begun  to  return  ; 
as  bad  occasional  numbness  in  bis 
legs,  and  pains  in  the  loins,  and  has 
been  subject  to  fulness, of  blood  in  the 
fcead.  He  feels  at  present  a  **  deep 
boring"  pain  in  his  eye-ball,  and  pain, 
with  a  sound  of  hammering,  in  the 
back  part  of  his  head. 

Professor  Jiingken  took  occasion  to 
remark  that  ths  vagueness  of  ^  the 
term'  amaurosis  had  been  very  inju- 
rious in  the  treatment  of  the  diseases 
of  the  eyes,  and  -had  led  to  the  empiri- 
cal use  of  the  same  remedy  in  cases  of 
the  most  dissimilar  nature.  He  thought 
it  would  be  well  if  the  name  of  amauro* 
sis  were  confined  to  cases  arising  from 
either  of  the  following  causes: — 1st, 
Neuritis  or  inflammation  of  the  optic 
nerve  itself.  The  morbid  anatomy  of 
this  •  affection  is  pretty  well  made  out. 
On  post-mortem  examinations,  tlie  neu- 
rilema  is  found  thickened,  and  almost 
of  a  leathery  consistence,  and  the  ner- 
vous matter  wasted  away,  along  with 
enlargement,  and  in  some  cases  ossifica- 
tion of  the  ophthalmic  artenr.  2dly. 
Affections  of  the  brain  itself,  whether 
arising  from  violent  congestion,  from 
tumors  in  the  substance  of  the  brain, 
from  thickening  of  the  membranes,  or 
from  pressure  oi  osseous  growths. 

The  predisposing  causes  to  neuritis 
and  disease  of  the  brain  may  be  gene- 
rally stated  to  be  abdominal  pletnora, 
and  cases  of  amaurosis,  arising  from 
cerebral  congestion,  which  areoccarring 
every  day  more  frequently,,  are  chiefly 
seen  in  those  who  have  occasion  for 
much  mental  exertiop,  and  are  subject  to 
mental  anxiety.  In  the  present  in- 
stance^ the  constitution  of  the  patient, 
the  violent  pain  which  he  experiences, 
and  the  whole  history  of  the  case,  point 
to  an  affection  of  the  brain,  probably  of 
a  congestive  nature. 
^  In  all  cases  of  amaurosis  the  progno- 
sis must  be  very  guarded  ;  though,  in 
the  present  case,  the  youth  and  healtli  of 
the  patient  are  in  his  favour. 

As  to  the  treatment,  it  is  obvious  that, 
in  such  a  case,  to  employ  strychnia 
or  veratrine  would  be  to  add  fuel  to  the 
flame.  A  general  antiphlogistic  treat- 
ment and  (lerivation  from  the  head  were 
obviously  indicated.  He  should  put  the 
patient  on  a  rigorous  diet—"  on  a  hun- 
ger cure  ;"  he  should  establish  a  seton 
in  the  neck,  and  have  the  feet  done  up 


in  strips  of  *'  emplastrum  cum  galbano 
crocatum,"  and  enveloped  in  thiek 
woollen  stockings.  Internally,  be 
should  commence  by  opening  the  pa- 
tient's bowels  freely,  and  then  putting 
him  for  a  couple  of  months  on  a  oowrse 
of  the  Decoctum  Littmanni. 

The  importance  attached  to  the  use 
of  a  stimulant  application  to  tbe  feet, 
ma^  be  considered  as  very  charac- 
teristic of  German  practice.  The  De- 
coctum Littmanni  is  employed  very 
largely  in  the  practice  of  Berlin,  espe- 
cially in  cases  of  secondary  syphilis. 
It  is  of  two  strengths.  The  forhut  con- 
sists essentially  of  sarsapariila  and  calo- 
mel ;  half  an  ounce  oi  calomel  being 
added  to  a  decoction  of  twelve  ounces  of 
sarsapariila  (in  twenty-four  quarts  of 
water,  which  are  boiled  down  to  eight). 

The  mitius  contains  six  ounces  more 
of  decoction  of  sarsapariila.  It  is  usoal 
to  give  the  patient  half  a  quart  warm,  in 
bed,  in  the  mornine' ;  one  quart  of  the 
weak,  cold,  in  the  forenoon  ;  and  again 
in  the  evening  half  a  quart  of  the  strong, 
also  cold.  This  course  is  discontinued 
for  a  short  time  after  the  first  seven  or 
eight  days,  and  a  purgative  is  usually 
given  every  five  days  while  the  medl- 


3.  Abscess  of  the  Cornea, 

(Gr.  H.,  a  middle-aged  man,  labours 
under  arthritic  inflammation  of  the  eye ; 
and  in  the  centre  of  the  coniea  is  to'  be 
seen  an  extensive  abscess,  which  has  not 
opened  either  externally  or  intenially. 
The  history  of  the  case  is  remarkable. 
He  bad  suffered  about  a  ^ear  ago  from 
arthritic  ophthalmia,  which  had  termi- 
nated in  the  formation  of  an  abscess  in 
the  cornea.  The  inflammation  had 
yielded  to  appropriate  treatment,  and 
the  abscess,  instead,  of  opening  itself, 
gradually  dried  un,  undergoing,  as  it 
were,  a  process  or  mummification,  and 
leaving  oebind  a  thick  orange-yellow 
coloured  spot  The  eye  had  been  lately 
re- attacked  by  inflammation,  and  this 
spot  was  again  in  a  state  of  suppura- 
tion. No  treatment  difierent  from  that 
of  common  arthritic  ophthalmia  was  in- 
dicated. 

4.  Catarrho-rheumatic  Blennorrkcea  of 

the  Eye, 

B.  F.,  shoemaker,  ngcd  18,  of  florid 

appearance,  has  had  pain  in  his  eye  for 

the  last  eight  days.    The  conjunctiva, 
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«s|fteeni%  the  palpebral  of  bis  right  eye, 
preseata  a  red  colour^  resembiioo:  velvet, 
with  prominent  granulations,  which  se- 
ei«te  a  very  acrid  mi  Iky. coloured  fluid. 
The  sclerotica  is  also  inflamed ;  and 
from  the  mnddy  colour  of  the  iris,  in- 
flammation of  the  membraBe  of  the 
aqueous  humour  is  iufeired. 

Professor  Jiinf{ken  observed,  that  mo- 
dem patholo};v  bad  proved  that  inflam^ 
mations  and  blennorrhoeas  were  essen- 
tially diflerent  in  their  nature.  Pure 
primitive  blennorrhoeas,  such  as  the 
£||^yptian  and  ^onorrhoeal  ophthalmia, 
are,  m  their  orij^in,  quite  independent  of 
inflammation  ;  but  blennorrnoeas  may 
"  also,  as  in  the  present  case,  be  consecu* 
tive  on  a  simple,  for  instance  a  catar- 
thai,  ophthalmia.  In  both  cases  the 
attendant  inflammation  is  only  to  be 
looked  on  as  symptomatic,  just  as,  in 
phthisis  pituitosa,  inflammation  is  to  be 
regarded  merely  as  an  attendant  symp« 
torn.  In  the  acute  stage,  when  the  case 
is  seen  early,  the  prognosis  is  always 
favourable,  altbougn  a  chronic  blennor- 
rfaoa  IS  a  most  obstinnte  disease.  No 
disease  can  be  more  easily  made  to  as- 
sume a  chronic  character  from  bad 
treatment  than  this.  In  the  early  stage 
of  thia^  as  of  a  common  gonorrhosa  or 
clap,  topical  stimulant  applications  are 
invariably  injurious.  The  patientshopid 
be  bled  to  twelve  ounces ;  twelve  leeches 
ahould  be  applied  to  his  eye ;  be  should 
have  a  strong  calomel  purgative  imme- 
diately,  and  one  grain  of  calomel  should 
be  given  every  tivo  hours.  A  blister 
sbonld  be  applied  to  the  back  of  his 
beck,  bis  feet  washed  with  a  stimulat- 
ing lotion,  and  the  acrid  secretion  of  the 
eonjunctiva  removed  by  bathing  the 
eyes  in  luke-*warm  water.    Diet  anti- 

5.  Pterygium  ienue. 

E.  M.,  innkeeper,  aged  56,  of  robust 
frame,  had  oflen  suffered  from  catarrhal 
ophthalmia;  his  left  eye  presents  the 
appearance  of  a  fine  mask  of  varicose 
Teasels  running  from  the  external  angle 
to  the  centre  of  the  cornea,  which  is 
obscured  by  the  scar  of  a  scrofulous 
nicer,  which  the  patient  had  had  since 
childhood.  The  form  of  the  pter^rgium 
IB  triangular,  the  apex  being  in  the 
centre  of  the  cornea. 

Professor  Jiingken  said,  that  although 
not  likely  to  be  mistaken,  there  were  some 
points  of  analogy  between  pterygium 
and    pannns.      They     both  *  occurred 

579.— xxiii. 


chiefly  in  middle-aged  men,  and  in  those 
subject  to  abdominal  plethora.  Paunus 
was,  however,  merely  an  hypertrophy, 
while  pterygium  \ms  a  new  formation. 
Pannus  followed  on  rheumatic,  while 
pterygium  was  the  result  of  catarrhal,, 
ophi^ialmia. 

As  to  treatment,  topical  applicationa 
would  in  the  fir&i  instance.be  injurious.. 
In  such  a  case  as  this  a  course  of  the 
Carisbad  waters  would  be  of  inflnite 
service.  The  appearance  of  hsemor- 
rboids  would  probably  be  followed  by 
the  vanishing  of  the  pterygium.  Ptery- 
gium miffht  almost  be  termed  heemor* 
rhoids  of  the  eye,  and  was .  perfectly 
analogous  to  true  hsemorrhoiis.  On 
this  account,  the  diet  of  the  patient 
ought  to  be  very  sparing,  and  his 
bowels  kept  regalaHy  open :  a  drain 
ought  to  De  established  in  bfs  arm. 
After  two  months  of  this  treatment,  the 

J)atient  would  probably  be  m  a  flt  state 
or  operation,  and  he  should  then  remove 
the  pterygium.  After  the  operation,  the 
use  of  astringents  would  be  necessary, 
although  at  present  it  was  highly  im- 
proper. 

German  l&egrees. 
In  remarks  on  German  medical  de- 
grees, which  have  from  time  to  time  ap- 
peared in  the  Medical  Gazette,  those 
degrees  have  been  generally  spoken  of 
as  if  they  were  all  of  the  same  class, 
and  of  the  same  value.  The  degrees  of 
the  diflerent  universities  are  in  very  dif- 
ferent repute,  those  of  Berlin,  Halle, 
Bonn,  and  Leipzig,  standing  perhaps 
highest,  and  those  of  Giessen  and  Jena 
lowest,  in  public  opinion.  A  good  Ger- 
man degree  is  probably  quite  as  good  a 
test  of  proficiency  as  an  Edinburgh  one, 
and  has  this  superiority,  that  it  is  given  . 
to  no  one  under  22.  In  both  cases,  the 
mass  of  graduates  are  very  ignorant  of 
practical  medicine.  Medical  degree^ 
are,  however,  obtained  by  foreigners 
much  more  easily  than  b^  Germans, 
and  this  tends  to  diminish  the  real 
value  of  the  distinction  as  conferred  on 
foreigners.  The  second,  or  "  Staats  Ezap 
men,"  which  every  German  has  to  unr 
dergo  before  he  is  allowed  to  practice, 
is  pretty  severe,  and  the  examination 
for  the  degree  of  M.D.  is  looked  on  as 
comparatively  very  slight.  It  is  ad- 
mitted by  all  Germans  that  in  some 
of  the  smaller  universities  degrees  are 
given  on  notoriously  easy  terms,  often 
without  even  the  pretence  of  an  exami- 
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natioD.  The  Aef^rees  of  Erlangen  do 
not  stand  bin^h,  tfaoufcii  perfaaps  not  of 
the  Tery  lowest  class.  The  letter  of  M.D. 
of  Erlanfi^en,  which  appeared  in  the 
Medical  Gazette  in  summer,  merely 
•hows  that  that  universitj  bad  in  one 
instance  conferred  a  deji^ree  on  a  person 
who  descrihes  himself  as  one  of  consi- 
derable acquirements.— I  am,  sir, 

Your  obedient  serrant, 
J.  M. 
Beriio,  D«c.  ins. 


ANALYSESandNGTICESof  BOOKS. 

*f  L'Antcor  te  tne  4  alloDTCr  ce  qntle  lectear  •• 
tne  k  abr^ger.**— D*Alsmbsrt. 

A  Treatiie  on  the  Chemical,  Medicinal, 
and  Phytiological  Properties  of  Creo^ 
MOte,  iuMutrated  hw  Experiments  on 
the  Lower  Animals ;  wtth  some  Con- 
siderations   OH    the   Emhalment   of 
the  Effyotians.    Beina  the  Harveian 
Prize  Dissertation  for  1830.      Bj 
John  Rose  Cormack,  Member  of 
the!  Rojral  Medical  and  Royal  Physi- 
cal Societies  of  Edinburffh.     Edin- 
burgh,  London,  and  Dublin,  1836. 
8?o.  pp.  164. 
This  essay  is  divided  into  two  parts. 
The  first  chapter  of  the  first  part  treats 
of  the  other  substances  which  Reichen- 
bach  discoyered  about  the  same  time  as 
creosote— namely,   paraffine,   eupione, 
picamar,  capnomor,  and  pittacal.     Our 
author  says  that  Reichenbach  published 
accounts  of  these  new   substances    in 
1830,  and  the  subsequent  years;  but  he 
does  not  give  the  exact  date  either  of 
the  discovery  of  creosote,  or  of  its  iutro- 
dnction  into  medical  practice,  both  of 
which  we  should  hare  wished  to  see  in 
an  express  treatise  on  this  remedy.  The 
remaininjS'  chapters  of  this  part  are  on 
the  physical  and  chemical  properties  of 
creosote,  on  the  Egyptian  emoalminfif, 
on  creosote  as  the  antiseptic  principle 
of  peat,  and  on  its  preparation  and  adul- 
terations.     It  appears  that  creosote  is 
sometimes  adulterated  with  oil  of  tar, 
and    sometimes    with    capnomor.      In 
either  case  the  impurity  may  be  detect- 
ed by  treating  the  suspected  fluid  with 
acetic  acid,  which  dissolves  creosote,  but 
does  not  act  at  all  upon   the  oil  of  tar, 
and  scarcely    at    aU   upon  capnomor. 
Reichenbach  once  attempted  to  procure 
a  ci^osote  sufficiently  pore  for  medical 
purposes  by  a  Himnfified  process,  but 
when    administered    it    produced    the 


most  frightful  vomiting.  Other  cbe« 
mists,  however,  have  be^  more  success- 
fill,  and  have  shortened  the  proceaav 
without  injuring,  as  we  believe,  the 
quality  of  the  creosote. 

The  second  part  of  Mr.  Cormack'a 
essay  contains  the  history  of  the  sub- 
stances whose  medicinal  properties  seem 
to  depend  on  the  presence  of  creosote, 
together  with  the  physiological  and 
medicinal  properties  of  this  remedy. 
The  first  chapter  treats  of  *'  Mummy, 
human  and  mineral ;  the  mantey  of  the 
Arabs,  cedria,  tar,  soot,  eau  de  Binelli,*' 
&:c.  &c. 

Mummy  has  been  used  in  medicine 
from  the  earliest  times,  and,  though 
now  happily  exploded  from  European 
practice,  is  still  a  favourite  remedy  with 
the  Arabs.  The  following-  quoution, 
which  our  author  gives  from  Sir  Tbos. 
Browne's  Hydriotaphia,  is  particularly 
quaint  and  racy  :— 

*'  The  Egyptian  mummies,  which 
Cambyses  or  time  hath  spared,  arariee 
now  consumeth.  Mummy  is  become 
merchandize:  Mizraim  cures  wonnda, 
and  Pharoah  is  sold  for  balsams.'' 

Mr.  Cormack  thinks  *'  that  in  the 
embalming  process  creosote  was  gene* 
rated,  and  propelled  into  every  tissue." 
-(P.  44.) 

Perhaps  of  all  remedies  resembling  or 
containing  creosote,  tar  water  enjoyed^ 
though  but  for  a  brief  time,  the  greatest 
reputation  in  these  islands.  Our  author 
dismisses  it  in  a  few  lines.  After  ob- 
serving that  pitch  pills  have  been  used 
in  skin  diseases,  he  says,  **  Tar  water 
has  been  found  useful  in  such  affections^ 
in  dyspepsia,  and  other  diseases;  but  its 
fame,  though  at  one  time  great,  was 
short-lived,  on  account  of  the  absurdly 
extravagant  praises  of  the  celebrated 
Berkcley.''--(P.  CO.) 

Many  of  our  readers  would  probably 
be  glad  to  know  what  were  Berkeley's 
opinions  on  tar  water ;  for  as  his  book 
is  generally  dismissed  with  suspicious 
brevity,  and  a  copy  of  the  Siris  is  not 
very  common  in  private  libraries,  they 
merely  know  that  he  praised  the  remedy 
beyond  all  bounds,  and  thus  perhaps 
contributed  to  what,  in  modern  phrase, 
•is  called  a  reaction.  We  will  gratify 
their  curiosity.  This  amiable  prolate* 
to  whom  Pope  attributed  '^  every  virtue 
'under  heaven,"  in  his  turn  attributed 
every  one  to  tar  water;  and  in  his  trea- 
tise, called  "  Siris* :  a  Chain  of  Philo- 

•  We  mf  iafbrmed  In  "  A  Second  Letter  from 
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sophioal  Reflections  and  Inquiries  con* 
cerningf  (he  Virtues  of  Tar  Water,"  &c. 
lie  seems  to  suppose  that  it  is  a  preren- 
tifc,  as  well  as  a  cure,  for  every  possible 
malady,  and  that  it  mi^ht  be  substituted 
With  advantage  for  fermented  and  dis- 
tilled liquors.  His  method  of  making 
tar  water  is  as  follows: — 

**  Pour  a  gallon  of  cold  water  on  a 
quart  of  tar,  and  stir  and  mix  them  tho* 
roughly  with  a*ladle  or  flat  stick  for 
the  space  of  three  or  four  minutes,  after 
'wbicn  the  yessel  must  stand  eigbt-and- 
forty  hours,  that  the  tar  may  have  time 
to  subside,  when  the  clear  water  is  to  be 
poured  off*  and  kept  for  use,  no  more 
iMg-  made  from  the  same  tar,  which 
may  still  serve  Sut  common  purposes.'* 
— (Siris,  2d  edit  pw  4.) 

The  following  theory  of  the  opccation 
of  tar  water  is  ingenious : — 

^  To  suppose  that  all  distempers  aris- 
ing from  Tery  different,  and,  it  may  bei 
from  contrary  causes,  can  b*  cured  by 
one  and  the  same  medicine,  must  seem 
chimerical.  But  it  may  with  truth  be 
affirmed,  that  the  virtue  of  tar  water 
extends  to  a  surprising  variety  of  cases, 
Tery  distant  ana  unlike.  This  I  have 
experienced  in  my  neighbours,  mj^  fa* 
mily,  and  myself;  and  as  I  live  in  a 
remote  comer,  among  poor  neighbours, 
who  for  want  of  a  regular  physician 
haTC  often  recourse  to  me,  I  have  had 
frequent  opportunities  of  trial,  which 
convince  me  it  is  of  so  just  a  tempera- 
ment as  to  be  an  enemy  to  all  extremes. 
I  have  known  it  to  do  great  good  in  a 
cold  water?  constitution,  as  a  cardiac 
^nd  stoniacnic ;  and  at  the  same  time 
allay  heat  and  feverish  thirst  in  another. 
I  have  known  it  correct  costive  habits 
in  some,  and  the  contrary  habit  in 
others.  Nor  will  this  seem  incredible, 
if  it  be  considered  that  middle  qualities 
naturally  reduce  the  extreme.  Warm 
water,  for  instance,  mixed  with  hot  and 
cold,  will  lessen  the  heat  in  that,  and 
the  cold  in  this. 

*'  They  who  know  the  great  virtues 
of  common  soap,  whose  coarse  lixivral 
salts  are  the  product  of  culinary  ffre, 
will  not  think  it  incredible  that  virtues 
of  mighty  force  and  extent  should  be 
fontid  in  aiine  acid  soap,  the  salts  and 
oil  wlrereof  at«  a  most  elaborate  product 
of  nature  and  the  solar  light. 


tl»«  A  athor  of  SIrls.to  T.  Prler,  F.«q..".  that  thn 
abcleot  EgjrptUnt  called  tb«  Nile  SirUt  aod  that 
this  word.  In  Greek,  aUo  lifnlfies  ft  chiiln. 


*^  It  is  certain  tar-water  warms,  and 
tberefore  some  may,  perhaps,  think  it 
cannot  cool.  The  more  effectually  to 
remove  this  prejudice,  let  it  be  further 
considered,  tnat  as,  on  the  one  hand, 
opposite  causes  do  sometimes  produce 
tne  same  effect — for  instance,  neat  by 
rarefaction,  and  cold  by  condensation, 
do  both  increase  the  air^s elasticity*- so, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  same  cause  shall 
sometimes  produce  opposite  eflfects: 
beat,  for  instance,  in  one  degree  thins, 
in  another  coagulateSi  the  bl^.  It  is 
not,  therefore,  strange  that  tar- water 
should  warm  one  habit  and  cool  ano- 
ther—have one  good  effect  on  a  cold 
constitution,  and  another  good  eflTect  on. 
an  inflamed  one ;  nor,  if  tnis  be  so,  that 
it  should  cure  opposite  disorders.  All 
which  justifies  to  reason,  what  1  have 
often  found  true  in  fact." — (Siris,  pp. 

Here  are  some  of  its  more  special 
virtues  :— 

"  Many  hysteric  and  scorbutic  ail- 
ments, many  taints  contracted  by  them- 
selves or  inherited  from  their  ancestors, 
afBict  the  people  of  condition  in  tliese 
islands,  often  rendering  them,  upon  tba 
whole,  much  more  unhappy  than  those 
whom  poverty  and  labour  nave  ranked 
in  the  lowest  lot  of  life ;  which  ail- 
ments  might  be  safely  removed  or  re- 
lieved by  the  sole  use  of  tar- water; 
and  tho^e  lives  which  seem  hardly 
worth  living  for  bad  ap])etite,  low  spi- 
rits, restless  nights,  wasting  pains  and 
anxieties,  be  rendered  easy  and  com- 
fortable."—(P.  48.) 

**  This  same  water  will  also  give  cba*. 
ritable  relief  to  the  ladies,  who  often 
want  it  more  than  the  parish  poor;  be- 
ing, many  of  them,  never  able  to  niake 
a  good  meal,  and  sitting  pale,  puny, 
and  forbidden,  like  ghosts,  at  their  own 
table,  victims  of  vapours  and  indiges- 
tion." 

**  Studious  persons,  also,  pent  up  in 
narrow  holes,  breathing  bad  air,  and 
stooping  over  their  books,  are '  much  to 
be  pitied.  As  they  are  debarred  the 
free  use  of  air  and  exercise,  this  I  will 
venture  to  recommend  as  the  best  suc- 
cedaneum  to  both.  Though  it  were  to 
be  wished  that  modem-  scholars  would, 
like  the  ancients,  meditate' and  converse 
more  in  walks,  and  gardens,  and  open 
air ;  which,  upon  the  whole,  would  per- 
haps be  no  hindrance  to  tbeir  learning^ 
and  a  great  advantage  to  their  health. 
1^  own  sedentary   coui-se  of  life  had 
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loD^  since  thrown  me  into  an  ill  habit, 
attended  with  many  ailments,  particu- 
larlj  a  neirons  cbolic,  which  rendered 
my  life  a  burthen  ;  and  the  more  so  be- 
cause my  pains  were  exasperated  by  ex. 
ercise.  But  since  the  use  of  tar-water, 
I  find,  though  not  a  perfect  recoverr 
from  my  old  and  rooted  illness,  yetsucn 
a  f^radual  return  of  health  and  ease,  that 
I  esteem  my  having  taken  this  medi- 
cine the  greatest  of  all  temporal  bless- 
ings, and  am  convinced  tnat,  under 
Providence,  I  owe  my  life  to  it."  -^ 
(Pp.  66.7.) 

One  of  the  Bishop's  most  zealous 
followers  was  a  Mr.  Thomas  Prior,  who 
collected  and  published  several  hundreil 
cases  of  the  successful  use  of  tar- water. 
If  Berkeley  is  remarkable  for  the  vigour 
of  his  style,  Mr.  T.  P.  and  his  correspon- 
dents are  no  less  conspicuous  for  naiveti. 
We  will  give  a  few  instances.  A  chap- 
lain  to  a  workhouse  says, 

'*  182.  A  gentleman,  bred  an  apo- 
thecary (and  therefore  will  not  mention 
his  name),  came  one  evening  into  our 
hall,  in  a  very  melancholy  way,  with 
an  inflamed  sore  throat,*'  &c. 

**  A  gentlewoman  in  the  country  bad 
hurt  her  leg,  which,  being  n^lected, 
grew  exceeding  bad:  a  gangrene  was 
apprehended.  She  had  a  physician  and 
surgeon  from  Cork  to  attend  her.  After 
•ome  months'  physipking,  cutting,  and 
tenting,  they  abandoned  her,  declaring 
she  must  never  hope  to  recover  the  use 
of  her  leg,  which  was  wasted  and  use- 
less," &c. 

In  the  case  of  a  boy,  nine  years  old, 
'^  to  induce  the  child  to  drink  plentifully 
of  tar«water,  they  gave  him  a  groat  a 
glass,  and  he  earned  half  a  guinea  m 
two  days.  This  is  the  only  wa^  to  pre- 
vail on  young  children  to  dtrink  it*,** 

These  extraordinary  eulogies,  and  the 
subsequent  fate  of  the  lauded  remedy, 
are  enough  to  sive  us  pause,  and  clearly 
show  that  the  highest  popularity  is  not 
always  a  sufficient  test  of  the  excellence 
of  a  medicine.  Let  us  hope  a  better 
destiny  for  creosote ;  the  success  with 
which  it  has  been  employed  in  many 
and  distant  countries  may  permtt 
Its  to  expect  it ;  for  distance  of  place 
IS,  perhaps,  equivalent  to  lapse  of 
time  in  ensuring  impartiality.  At 
any  rate,  it  is  certain  that  the  minnte 
attention  with  which  the  effects  of  new 


*  An  Authentic  Narrative  of  the  Sacceta  of 
Tar-Water.  By  Thomas  Prior,  Esq.  A  new 
edition.    London,  1746. 


drugs  are  observed  is  favourable  to  the 
progress  of  medicine ;  and  researches  of 
this  kind  oflen  remind  one  of  the  hus- 
bandman in  the  old  fable,  whose  vine- 
yard afforded  an  ample  harvest,  though 
it  did  not  realize  the  promised  gold. 

Other  substances  owe  part,  or  the 
whole,  of  their  efficacy  to  the  creosote 
which  they  contain,  such  as  crude  pyro- 
ligneous  acid,  acqua  Binelli,  and  em- 
pyreumatic  water.  Soot,  in  various 
forms,  has  oflen  been  used  with  success. 
Mr.  Cormack  believes  that  an  oil  dis« 
tilled  from  rags  has  long  been  a  secret 
remedy  in  the  toothache ;  and  the 
country  people  in  Scotland  procure  an 
oil  very  useful  in  the  same  disease  by 
burning  paper.  They  call  it  paper  oil. 
Reichenbacn  believes  that  the  animal 
oil  so  mn^h  extolled  by  Dippel  and 
Hoffman  owes  its  virtues  to  creosote. 

In  the  second  chapter  we  have  a  num^ 
her  of  experiments  on  animals.  The 
result  of  tnem  is,  that  creosote  is  a  se- 
dative  poison,  and  acts  more  energetical- 
ly when  injected  into  the  veins  than  tb^ 
arteries. 

The  third  and  last  chapter  gives  an 
account  of  the  merits  of  creosote  when 
tried  in  toothache,  caries,  burns  and 
scalds,  haemorrhage,  ulcers  and  chan- 
cres, cancer  and  lupus,  cutaneous  dis- 
eases, chronic  glanders,  diseases  of  the 
eje»  gonorrhoea,  menorrhagia,  bubo, 
condyloma,  diabetes,  epilepsy,  nea- 
ralgia,"  nervous  palpitation,  vomiting, 
and  pulmonary  diseases.  * 

We  do  not  think  that  it  has  earned 
a  sound  and  lasting  reputation  in  man^ 
of  these  disorders,  though  in  several  it 
is  at  least  worth  trying.  Its  power  of 
coagulating  albumen  would  seem  to  in- 
dicate it  theoretically  in  passive  hsemor- 
rhages,  as  well  as  in  wounds.  In  the 
latter  case,  one  drop  of  creosote  to  fifty 
of  water  is  a  sufficiently  strong  styptic. 
We  once  saw  it  of  great  apparent  benefit 
in  a  case  of  haemorrhage  from  the  bowels : 
the  following,  if  we  recollect  rightly, 
was  the  prescription  :— 

p,  Creosoti  1t|,xx.;  Mucil.  Acac.  q.  s.; 
Aq-  destill.  Jviii.  Fiat  misL  ccgus 
snmat  coch.  ij.  major,  ter  in  die. 

"  When  tliere  are  any  symptoms  of 
gastritis  it  should  never  be  given.*' 
(P.  142.) 

It  stimulates  considerably,  as  ^  it 
would  seem,  before  it  exerts  its  sedative 
power,  and  is  therefore  probably  contra- 
indicated  in  almost  every  case  of  active 
inflammation. 
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Mr,  Cormadc*s  treatise  sbows  ability 
«s  wel]  as  research ;  we  bope  be  may 
continue  bis  investigfations  as  be  more 
tban  balf  promises  at  the  end  of  his 
preface ;  ire  do  not  mean  those  horrible 
experiiiieats  upon  animals,,  but  an  ex- 
umination  of  toe  power  of  creosote  in 
curing  disease. 

The  Philosophy  of  Disease ;  or  a 
Popular  Outline  of  the  Principles  of 
Medical  Science  s  comprisitM  a  bri^ 
Exposition  of  the  Laws  of  Inflam" 
motion.  By  James  Bower  Harri- 
SUN,  M.R.C.S.  London  and  Man- 
chester. •  1838.     12mo.  pp.  162. 

This  little  work  is  divided  into  three 
parte.  The  first  treats  of  the  laws  of 
inflammation,  and  is  divided  into 
chapters,  on  the  nature  and  uses  of  in« 
flammation,  on  its  terminations,  and  on 
its  treatment  The  second  part  treats 
of  fnfiammation  modified  by  structure, 
and  is  dirided  into  ebapters  on  inflam- 
mation of  the  cutaneous  system,  the 
serous  tissue,  the  cellular  tissue,  the 
fibrous  membrane,  and  the  osseous 
r^stem.  The  third  part  discusses  the 
disordered  conditions  of  the  yascular 

Srstem,  which  are  not  dependent  on  in- 
ammation,  and  contains  two  chapters, 
one  on  congestion,  and  the  other  on 
morbid  secretion. 

Mr.  Harrison  had  originally  intended 
this  treatise  for  the  medical  student,  but 
be  baa  now  addressed  it  to  tbe  general 
reader.  We  think  this  is  one  of  the 
numerous  instances  where  first  thoughts 
are  best ;  for  our  author's  essay,  though 
sensible  and  judicious,  seems  to  us  de» 
flcient  in  the  vivacity  required  to  attract 
tbe  attention  of  ordinary  readers.  There 
are  exceptions,  no  doubt,  and  many 
lay  perusers  of  professional  books  may 
be  considered  as  medical  students  who 


cal  Faculty  [at  Edinburgh],  he  baa 
been  induced  to  publish  it,  with  some 
improvemente.  The  treatise  shews 
judgment  as  well  as  great  reading,  and 
IS  evidJently  the  production  of  one  who' 
is  determined  to  work  at  his  profession. 
The  Report  contains  eight  cases  of 
Bright*s  disease  of  the  kidney,  which 
occurred  in  the  practice  of  Drs.  Chris- 
tison  and  Craigie.  We  cannot  praise 
the  illustrations. 

When  Or,  Adolphus  grows  an  old 
and  hardened  author,  he  will  see  the 
necessity  of  giving  running  titles,  and 
a  regular  table  of  contents,  instsad  of 
such  a  one  as  he  has  inserted  at  pp.  3-4, 
which  has  no  references  to  the 
Nay,  when  a  treatise  is  so  full  < 
as  his,  we  V  *  * 
in  addition. 


which  has  no  references  to  tbe  pages 
"'ay,  when  a  treatise  is  so  full  of  fecu 
as  his,  we  would  even  beg  for  an  index 


facts 


do  not  intend  to  go  up  for  a  diploma. 
They  will  find  much  instruction  in  Mr. 
Harrison's  book,  and  wish  that  it  was 
longer. 

AnEsiayonthe  Pathology  of  the  Urine; 

to  which  is  added,  a  Report  on  Cases  of 

the  Renal  IHseaso.  Illustrated  by  Six 

Coloured  Engravings.      By  Edwin 

Adolphus,  M.D.      London,    1898. 

8vo.  pp.  91  and  23. 

Tire  author  informs  us  that  his  essay 

baving  been  one  of  those  which  received 

tbe  piuticular  approbation  of  the  Medi- 


MEDICAL  GAZETTE. 

Saturday ,  January  6,  1839. 

"  Licet  omntbus,  licet  etiani  mlhl,  dignitatem 
Arth  Medicm  tuerl  \  potestas  modo  venfendi  In 
palillcum  sit,  dicendl  periealun  non  reciiio." 

CiCKRO. 

RE-VACCTNATION. 


A  FEW  years  after  the  introduction  of 
vaccination,  a  gentleman  who  happened 
one  day  to  meet  Fordyce  at  a  cofiee- 
bouse,  said  to  him,  "  Pray,  doctor,  give 
me  your  real  opinion  about  vaccination  ; 
what  do  you  think  of  it?"  With  a 
discretion  more  easy  to  admire  than  to 
imitate,  the  doctor  replied  that  he 
should  be  very  happy  to  give  his  opi- 
nion on  tbe  subject  in  Mty  years'  time  • 
We  are  approaching  the  end  of  this 
period;  forty  years  have  now  elapsed 
since  the  introduction  of  the  cow-pox, 
and  we  might  almost  begin  to  hope  for 
a  solution  of  this  great  medical  pro- 
blem. But  in  this  as  in  other  cases, 
difficulties  thicken  the  most  just  before 
they  are  finally  unravelled  ;  and  opi- 
nions  of  e^^tj  colour  and  every  shade, 
aa  to  the  preservative  powers  of  vacci* 
nation,  are  sent  forth  at  the  present 
moment  in  the  most  perplexing  variety. 
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Eight  jears  ago,  Mr.  Lawrence,  in  the 
lecture  to  which  we  have  just  been 
indebted  for  the  anecdote  of  Fordyce, 
put  forth  an  opinion,  the  latter  half  of 
which  time  has,  unfortunately,  but 
tended  to  confirm  : — 

**  We  must  allow,  then,  that  although 
persons  are  not  justified  in  saying  that 
the  preservative  influence  of  cow-pox 
extends  only  to  a  limited  time,  yet  we 
may  say  that,  ao  far  as  we  know,  the 
preservative  influence  becomes  weaker 
m  proportion  to  the  length  of  time  that 
elapses  from  the  vaccination."— Med 
Gaz.,  vol.  vi.,p.  155. 

.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  if  the 
preservative  power  not  only  becomes 
weaker  in  proportion  to  the  time  which 
has  elapsed  since  vaccination,  but  di- 
minishes with  considerable  rapidity,  we 
soon  arrive  at  a  period  when,  for  prac- 
tical purposes,  it  may  be  considered  as 
null.  Tn  such  a  case  it  is  na- 
tural to  try  to  obtain  a  renewal  of  the 
prophylactic  charm :  the  shield  is  al- 
most worn  out — is  no  longer  arrow- 
proof;  why  not  get  a  new  one  ?  Re- 
yaccination  in  seven,  or  ten,  or  fifteen 
years,  after  the  first  insertion  of  the  cow. 
pox,  would  seem  so  useful  a  precaution, 
that  it  is  at  first  perhaps  rather  difficult 
to  imagine  any  arguments  against  it. 
Yet  such  have  been  brought  forwards  by 
M.  Rochoux  and  others,  somewhat  in 
the  following  style. 

They  observe  that  two  principal  rea- 
•ons  have  been  given  forre-vaccination ; 
the  one  being  the  degeneration  of  the 
vaccine  matter,  and  the  other  the  lo^  of 
its  preservative  power  in  a  given  indi* 
vidual,  through  the  lapse  of  time.  To 
this  M.  Rochoux  replies,  that  the  dif- 
ferent  kiuds  of  virus  are  in  their  nature 
analogous  to  organized  creatures,  and 
are  therefore  capable  of  being  indefi- 
nitely reproduced,  with  all  their  proper- 
ties. He  gives,  as  instances,  the  syphi- 
litic and  the  variolous  virus ;  the  former 
of  which  has  remained  unaltered  for 
iw>re  than   three  ages,  the    latter    for 


more  than  twelve.  To  this  it  might  be 
rejoined  that  M.  Rochoux  is  wrong,'  in 
at  least  one  of  his  two  examples ;  as 
the  mitigation  of  the  syphilitie  viraa  has 
now  for  some  years  been  a  subject  of  re- 
mark and  commentary,  but  not  a  topic 
of  dispute.  Dr.  Hecker,  of  Berlin,  the 
learned  historian  of  disease,  attribates 
this  fortunate  change  to  the  cessatioD  of 
the  scorbutic  diathesis;  the  ancient 
severity  of  syphilis  having  arisen,  be 
says,  from  the  engrafting  of  its  own 
poison  on  that  of  scurvy ;  while  the  pre- 
sent-European diathesis,  the  scrofulous, 
does  not  foster  the  venereal  poison  in  so 
terrible  a  manner.  But  whatever  may 
be  the  cause,  the  effect  is  certain ;  nor 
does  it  matter,  in  a  practical  point  of 
view,  whether  the  syphilitic  virus  is 
milder  in  itself,  or  finds  a  stronger  re- 
sistence  from  modern  constitutions; 
and  in  like  manner  it  would  be  of  little 
avail  if  the  vaccine  Tirus  remained 
equally  strong,  if  the  bodies  of  the 
vaccinated  were  less  capable  of  pro- 
fiting by  its  prophylactic  efficacy. 
The  schoolmen  used  to  say,  ^aioii- 
eunque  recipitur,  reeipitur  raiian^ 
recipientis;  and  thus,  to  use  H. 
Rochoux's  bad  example  against  himself, 
it  is  possible  that  a  change  in  tempera- 
ment, like  that  which  has  made  the 
Hunterian  chancre  comparatively  rare, 
may  have  made  small-pox  after  vacci- 
nation comparatively  common. 

The  vaccine  virus,  continues  to  ai^e 
M.  Rochoux,  has  now  been  transmitted 
two  thousand  times,  and  would  there- 
fore have  long  ago  lost  all  its  preser- 
vstive  power,  had  it  been  capable  of  the 
slightest  deterioration; 

True,  if  the  deterioration  were  con- 
siderable at  each  transmission  i  hot  not 
necesssrily  true,  if  each  deterioration 
were  excessively  small.  In  the  latter 
case  we  should  imagine  the  fiist  tan- 
gible deterioration  to  be  sKgbt,  donbt- 
ful,  and  the  instances  of  it  hut  few  :  we 
should  suppose  the  examples  to  grow 
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bj  4egtees  ttronger  and  more  name- 
rous,  uatil  at  last  few  could  yeoture  to 
cfaerub  a  doubt  of  their  reality,  and  the 
majoritj  of  the  profession  were  forced 
to  confess,  Ihat  small-pox  after  vaccina- 
tion was  frequent  Now  the  facts  ac- 
cord praeisely  with  this  theory;  two 
ibousand  transmissions  have  been  ac- 
companied hy  a  gradual  deterioration. 

But,  says  M.  Rocbooz,  it  is  certain 
that  persons  vaccinated  with  this  old 
•virus  are  as  safe  from  small-pox  as  those 
ivbo  were  vaccinated  with  the  fresh 
patter  thirty-six  yearn  ago.  Nay,  if 
this  is  quite  certain,  there  is  an  end  of  the 
matter,  and  re- vaccination  is  an  illand- 
able  superfluity ;  but  it  seems  to  us  that 
our  medical  brother's  certainty  is  what 
we  call  begging  the  question ;  all  the 
doubts  and  alarms  now  abroad  spring 
from  innumerable  facts  which  are  un* 
fortunately  too  certain,  and  are  point- 
.blank  in  opposition  to  the  certainty  of 
M.  JEtochoux. 

Even  if  this  deterioration  were  so 
much  to  be  feared,  we  might  prevent  it, 
lie  says,  by  having  recourse  to  a  fresh 
stodK,  or,  in  his  own  words, ''  en  rajew- 
niuant  U  virus"  by  making  the  virus 
young  again. 

•  Nodoabt  this  is  one  of  the  things 
which  ought  to  be  done,  and  which  was 
dtfoe  some  months  ago  by  our  cor- 
respondent, Mr*  Estlin,  of  Bristol. 
This,  however,  leaves  the  other  ques- 
tions untouched — namely,  what  is  to  be 
done  with  those  who  have  been  vacci- 
nated for  the  last  twelve  or  fifteen  years 
with  doubtful  matter,  and  after  what 
period  should  vaccination  be  again  per- 
formed, as  a  general  rule?  In  Ger* 
many.  Dr.  Heim,  after. ample  opportu- 
nities of  observation,  has  come  to  the 
eonclttsion  that  vaccination  should  be 
renewed  after  the  lapse  of  fourteen 
years. 

M.  B4)choux  smiles  at  the  exactness 
.of  the  calculation,  and  wishes  to  know 
.whe^er  three  or  seven  years  might  not 


be  fixed  upon  with  equal  truth,  or,  on 
the  other  band,  double  or  quadruple  the 
period  fixed  by  Dr.  Heim,  ought  not  to 
be  preferred. 

Perhaps  the  time  pitched  upon  by  Dr. 
Heim  may  ultimately  turn  out  not  to 
be  the  nearest  possible  approximation 
to  absolute  truth ;  yet  it  is  probable  that 
bis  scientific  guess,  being  founded  upon 
long  experience,  will  prove  more  accu- 
rate than  the  jeste  of  M.  Rochoux. 
When  a  person,  too,  is  vaccinated  in 
infancy,  fourteen  years  will  bring  him 
to  puberty ;  and  as  it  is  pretty  certain 
that  this  great  change  alters  the  suscep- 
tibility of  morbid  impressions,  the  prac- 
titioner, by  waiting  until  it  is  estab- 
lished, may  recommend  re-vaccination 
with  confidence  in  its  renewed  powers. 

In  Germany,  the  proportion  of  suc- 
cessful re-vaccinations  has  been  very 
large,  being,  according  to  one  writer, 
37  in  10();  and,  according  to  the  Report 
of  the  French  Institute,  20,000  out  of 
44,000.  M.  Rochoux  aflirms  that  in 
France  the  results  have  been  quite  dif- 
ferent,  M.  Bauddocque  haying  suc- 
ceeded only  once  in  135  times,  and  M . 
G^rardin  once  in  11  times.  .  As  to  the 
Prussian  documents,  M.  Rochoux  pushes 
them  aside  with  the  most  painful  no». 
chalance.  They  passed,  he  says,  through 
the  hands  of  Rust,  a  furious  partizan  of 
the  contagiousness  of  cholera;  and  he 
sarcastically  tells  us,  that  we  must  shew 
some  indulgence  to  minds  which  are  in- 
vincibly directed  towards  error  by  a  sort 
of  affinity.  Erpp,  we  are  not  to  believe 
a  word  of  what  happened  in  Prussia ; 
for  the  accounts  sent  from  every  part  of 
that  large  kingdom  have  been  so  cooked 
by  this  choleric  doctor,  that  they  go  £ov 
nothing;  Rustand  error  are  «'&— cousins, 
or  thereabouts.  Now  the  truth  is,  as 
every  one  must  know  who  is  acquainted 
with  the  medical  literature  of  Germany, 
that  Rust  has  one  of  the  clearest  heads 
extant,  and  is  eminent  both  as  an  author 
and  a  practitioner ;  and  to  suppose  that 
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be  cannot  add  up  the  fig^ures  sent  to 
bim  becaase  be  believes  in  tbe  con- 
tag-ioosness  of  cfaoleni,  ia  as  unreason* 
able  as  it  would  be  to  say  tbat  M.  Ro- 
fchoux  cannot  write  French,  because  be 
tKkes  tbe  other  side  of  tbat  vexed 
question. 

In  this  statistical  arg-ument  M.  Ro- 
cboux's  best  case  is  tbe  epidemic  small- 
pox wbicb  raged  at  Marseilles  in  IS28. 
At  tbat  time  there  were  30,000  persons 
in  tbe  town  who  bad  bieen  vaccinated ; 
of  these,  2000  were  attacked  with  small- 
pox, or  tbe  varioloid  disease,  and  twenty 
only  died  (according^  to  another  anlbo- 
rity,  however,  forty-five  died.)  There 
.  were  2000  persons  who  had  previously 
bad  tbe  small-pox;  of  these,  twenty 
were  again  attacked,  and  four  died. 
This  shows  that  vaccination  is  a  greater 
protection  than  even  tbe  having  pre- 
viously suffered  from  small-pox,  espe- 
cially  if  we  take  M.  Rocboux's  twenty^ 
not  M.  Bousquet's  forty  deaths.  Yet 
this  fact,  however  interesting  in  itself, 
has  but  a  slender  influence  on  the  ques- 
tion of  re-vaccination  ;  the  question  still 
remains,  is  it  not  advisable,  afler  tbe 
lapse  of  a  certain  period,  to  diminish 
the  chance  to  wbicb  even  tbe  Marseillese 
were  exposed  of  suffering  from  small- 
pox ?  Should  this  question  be  answered 
in  the  affirmative,  we  shall  then  have 
to  iix  the  precise  period  for  repelling 
tbe  inoculation  of  the  cow-pox. 

We  will  continue  tbe  discusdon  of 
tbis  subject  lu  another  number. 

DR.  ELLIOTSON'S  RESIGNATION. 
The  report  of  Dr.  Elliotson'a  resigna- 
tion, to  which  we  alluded  last  week, 
proves  to  be  correct,  and  various  ver- 
sions of  tbe  story— as  is  usual  iu  such 
4^ses — are  in  circulation.  We  believe 
Ibe  fact  to  be,  that  for  a  considerable 
Ume  the  Professor  of  Medicine  has  not- 
been,  on  good  terms  with  any  of  bis 
colleagiies,  except  Mr.  S.  Cooper,  and 
that  great  disapprobation  baa  long  been 


expressed  of  his  Mesmeric  ^effbrtnancet. 
This  opposition  to  bis  magnetic  exbt- 
bitions  has  naturally  gained  strength 
since  the  exposure  which  was  made  a 
few  months  ago,  and  lately  led  to  the 
somewhat  decisive  measure  of  directing 
some  of  his  young  ladies  to  be  sent  oot  of 
the  hospital.  Upon  this,  the  Doctor  re« 
signed,  and  has  thus  produced  tbe  great* 
est  embarrassment  in  Uiifversity  College, 
tbe  members  of  which  have  been  cast- 
ing about  for  a  successor,  and,  if  our 
information  be  correct,  even  made  ad- 
vances to  tbe  Professor  of  Medicide  at  a 
rival  seminary. 

We  understand  tbat  Dr.  ElKotson 
has  returned  the  amount  of  fees  received 
during  tbe  present  season,  and  thus, 
as  it  were,  clears  himself  with  tfao 
College;  but  tbis  by  no  means  set- 
tles his  account  with  the  pupils,  who 
will  be  placed  under  tbe  most  embar- 
rassing and  disadvantageous  circum- 
stances. We  can  scarcely  believe  tbat 
Dr.  Elliotson  has  actually  determined 
not  to  finish  his  course — ^be  who  has 
been  so  prodigiously  indebted  lor  bis 
success  to  tbe  gentlemen  attending  hit 
lectures!  We  trust  that  this  venion  of 
the  circumstances  (which,  however,  is 
the  one  current  artong  those  who  appear 
to  he  best  informed)  wfll  ptroye  to  be 
incorrect. 

WESTMINSTER  MEDICAL 
SOCIETY. 
Decem1)er  22,  183d. 
Hale  Thomson,  Esq.  ihthb  Cbaou 

Mr.  KnoxU  new  Bed  fir  Immliit^Oftk  F#hb- 
mien  Ovale  unaecmtpanied  vith  hiueneie  ef 
the  Surface  —  Viteuaion  <m  (Hm   Nervome 
Syetem  concluded, 
Th^b  minutes  having  been  read, 

Mr.  D.  O.  Edwards  introduced  to  tbe 
notice  of  the  Society  a  new  couch,  invented 
for  the  use  of  invalids,  by  Mr.  Knox,  of 
Jermyn  Street.  Mr,  Edwards  stated,  that 
having  been  connected  for  many  years 
with  hospital  practice,  he  bad  always  felt 
very  sepsibly  the  great  inconvenience 
which  tbe  Imperfect  oohstractiofe  of  beds 
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and  fracture  apparatns  occasioned.  The 
large  amount  of  suffering  which  had  al- 
ways heen  beyond  the  reach  of  relief,  in 
bed. ridden  patients,  whether  confined 
from  varioua  fractures,*  from  paralysis,  or 
long* continued  chronic  diseases,  formed  a 
constant  scarce  of  regret  to  the  medical 
nan.  When  he  first  saw  Mr.  Knox's 
conch,  he  felt  convinced  that  it  would  sup- 
ply many  desiderata,  and  he  had  conse- 
quently taken  great  Interest  in  the  appli- 
cation of  the  apparatus.  He  had  wit- 
nessed three  cases,  at  St.  Thomas's  Hos- 
pital, in  which  its  use  had  been  of  the 
greatest  service.  It  was  not,  ther^ore, 
•n  untried  machine  he  was  bringing  be- 
fore the  Society— it  was  no  hypothetical 
plan— but  one  which  had  been  tried  and 
approved  of  by  the  medical  staff  df  one  of 
our  first  hospitals.  He  would  briefly  al- 
lude to  these  cases.  One  of  them  was 
that  of  a  man,  thirty  years  of  age,  who  fell 
and  fractured  the  first  lumbar  vertebra, 
the  injury  being  accompanied  with  dis- 
placement of  the  upper  part  of  the  broken 
bone.  The  sphincters  were  paralysed,  and 
complete  paraplegia  existed.  He  was 
placed  on  Mr.  Knox's  bed  on  the  5th  of 
July.  The  urine  and  fasces  passed  in- 
voluntarily;  it  was  necessary  to  change 
often  his  linen,  biankets,  and  bedding.: 
this  was  done  without  causing  the  least 
inconvenience  to  the  patient.  The  bed 
was  often  turned  on  its  axis,  for  the  con- 
venience of  the  sufferer,  by  the  nurses,  the 
other  patients,  or  the  friends.  The  poor 
fellow  was  thus  placed  on  his  back,  or  his 
aide,  orprone,  according  to  his  own  plea- 
sure. He  lay  prone  for  various  lengths  of 
time— such  as  twenty-six,  eighteen,  ten,  or 
six  houn.  He  generally  prefiirred  lying 
pHerfectly  prone  or  supine  to  lying  on  his 
aide,  on  wfaidi  he  seldom  remained  longer 
than  a  couple  of  hours.  Towards  the  end 
of  life,  he  could  not  rest  in  any  posture 
more  than  two  or  three  hours.  In  order  iq 
change  the  bedding,  the  attendants  moved 
the  bed  rounds  till  the  fisoe  of  the  patient 
was  downwards.  Whenever  he  was  fed, 
K  Jt  inclined  plane  was  formed,  by  moving 
the  inner  frame  of  the^  bedstead  upon  a 
traniverse  axis,  and  th'ns  the  bead  was 
raised  and  the  feet  depressed  to  any  angle 
desired,  and  the  ennui  of  uniform  position 
Believed.  Whilst  he  was  supine,  his  lower 
limbs  were  placed  at  pleasure  on  a  single 
«r  double-inclined  plane ;  and  this  part  of 
tbe  machinery  is  so  contrived  as  to  ac- 
commodate itself  to  the  different  lengths 
of  limbs.  Johnson  (the  patient)  lav  on 
this  couch  from  the  dth  of  Julv  till  the 
6th  of  December,  when  he  expired.  He 
always  was  fall  of  gratitude  for  the  neat 
ease  and  confidence  of  security  which  the 
-apparatus  afforded  him.  An  autopsy  ea- 
hibited  the  spinal    marrow,  thoi%b  act 


lacerated,  pressed  upon  by  the  displaced 
arch  of  the  vertebra,  but  firfeet  otiyic  union 
had  taken  place  between  the  broken  sur- 
faces which  remained  in  contact— a  fact 
shewing  the  complete  quiescence  insured 
to  the  fractured  parts  by  the  apparatus. 
This  man  was  under  the  care  of  Mr. 
Travers  and  Mr.  South,  who  authorized 
Mr.  Edwards  to  declare  their  unqualified 
approbation  of  the  bed. 

In  the  second  case,  the  patient  fractured 
one  of  the  lower  dorsal  vertebre.  Mr. 
South  trephined  him,  but  upon  removing 
the  arch  of  the  vertebra,  the  spinal  cord 
was  discovered  to  be  completely  divided, 
though  the  theca  was  entira :  of  course  no 
ultimate  good  resulted  from  the  operation. 
The  bed,  however,  proved  of  great  service. 
The  patient  was  raised  from  the  operating 
table,  and  placed  prone  on  the  bed;  the 
bedding  was  then  placed  over  him,  and  he 
was  gradually,  and  without  succussion, 
turned  round  on  the  vertical  axvi  till  he 
lay  supine.  In  this  way,  during  the  short 
remainder  of  his  life,  he  was  moved,  and 
his  excrements  removed  and  dressings 
changed,  without  exciting  the  slightest 
motion  in  the  injured  part. 

A  third  case  is  one  of  concuasion  of  the 
spine,  now  laid  upon  the  bed.  The  pa- 
tient is  recovering,  and  warmly  expresses 
his  thankfulness  for  the  comfort  he  has 
experienced.  Mr.Edwards  concluded  by  ob- 
serving that  Mr.  Knox  had  incurred  a  very 
great  expense  in  constructing  his  ap- 
paratus; he  bad  made  a  great  many  beds 
which  were  failures,  before  he  had  suc- 
ceeded in  bringing  his  machine  to  its  pre- 
sent  perfection;  and  he  (Mr.  E.)  thought 
that  Mr.  Knox,  by  adding  so  materially  to 
our  means  of  alleviating  suffering,  had  en- 
titled himself  to  the  patronage  of  the  pro- 
fession. 

Mr.  Knox  placed  one  of  his  men  in  the 
bed,  and  exhibited  the  various  changes  of 
position  which  it  affords  to  the  patient. 

Two  certificates  in  favour  of  the  bed, 
from  Mr,  Travere  and  Mr.  South,  were 
read  by  the  President,  who  himself  stated 
that  he  perfectly  approved  of  the  principle 
of  the  apparatus.  He  had  recently  had  a 
case  of  fracture  of  the  lumbar  vertebra,  in 
the  Westminster  Hospital,  wherein  the 
bed  in  question  would  have  added  most 
materially  to  tbe  means  of  relieving  the 
patient. 

The  bed  was  now  examined  by  the 
membere  generally. 

Dr.  Chowne  said  he  could  not  allow 
Mr.  Knox  to  depart  without  expressing 
his  admiration  of  the  ingenious  apparetua 
which  he  had  constructed.  It  armed  tbe 
medical  man  with  new  powere,  in  the 
most  hopeless  cases.  The  Society  had  de- 
rived great  satisfaction  fh>m  the  iaspec- 
tion  of  the  bed,  and  it  was  right  Mr.  KnoK 
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ihould  know  that  the  profeniou  folly  wp- 
preoiated  the  merit  of  his  iD?ention. 

Dr.  Oolding  Bird,  after  a  short  paose, 
presented  for  the  inspection  of  the  society 
•the  heart  of  a  patient  whom  he  had  re- 
cently attended.  The  subject  of  the  dis- 
ease was  a  young  woman  of  handsome 
person,  about  38  years  old,  and  who  con- 
suited  him  on  the  Idth  November  ntUmo. 
.She  was  an  excellent  specimen  of  what 
Dr.  blundell  had  caUad  the  "  waxy  chlo- 
rosis.'*  She  complained  of  miserable  sen- 
sations about  the  uterine  system,  and  bad 
palpitation  of  the  heart  and  dyspnoea  on 
going  op  stairs,  or  when  exerting  heivelf 
in  any  way.  She  stated  that  she  had 
suffered  dyspncea  from  her  infancy.  Dr. 
Bird  prescribed  purgatives,  hydrocyanic 
acid,  and  steel,  which  apparently  relicTcd 
her.  About  a  month  after  this  date  she 
became  suddenly  worse.  Dr.  B.  found  her 
suffering  from  excessive  dyspnoea,  and 
breathing  with  a  loud  crepitating  r41ei 
her  face  anxious  and  paU,  Auscultation 
gave  evidence  of  extensive  emphysema  of 
.both  longs  in  front,  but  none  behind.  The 
chest  when  struck  sounded  like  a  drum. 
In  the  heart  a  loud  sound,  like  the  bruit  de 
rapt,  was  audible :  at  first  little  was 
thought  of  it,  as  being  common  in  cases  of 
chlorosis  $  but  subsequently  the  sound  was 
found  to  be  peculiarly  sharp  and  grating. 
It  accompanied  the  first  sound  of  the 
heart,  and  was  loudest  a  little  to  the  left 
of  the  sternum.  The  emphysema  prevented 
its  being  hearddlstincUvin  the  posterior  re- 
gions of  the  thorax.  The  sound  was  con- 
stant, and  unaffected  by  change  of  posture, 
•  but  it  was  more  audible  under  excite- 
ment The  friends  stated  that  until  her 
seventh  year  she  was  blue,  but  since  that 

gifiod  she  had  alwavs  been  very  pallid, 
r.  Bird  treated  her  for  a  few  days  with 
apparent  benefit,  but  on  receiving  some 
exceedinglv  vexatious  intelligence  oon- 
.  nected  with  a  lawsuit,  she  suadenly  died. 
The  itupeetio  eadaveris  shewed  the  oigans 
of  the  abdomen  and  pelvis  in  a  nonnal 
state,  except  the  ovaries,  where  some  traces 
of  incipient  disease  were  evident  The 
lungs  were  highly  emphysematous,  some 
bnlln  existing  as  large  as  walnuts.  The 
heart  wasfirmly  contracted,  and  there  was 
in  the  left  side  a  deposit  of  fibrin.  The 
left  ventricle  was  slightly  hypertrophied. 
The  structure  of  the  valves  afforded  a  type 
of  a  healthy  heart,  with  the  exception  of 
slight  granular  elevations  on  the  plane  of 
the  aortic  valves.  The  foramen  ovale .  was 
open,  and  would  admit  the  passage  of  the 
index  finger.  It  was  ffuarded  by  a  valve, 
which  prevented  the  blood  from  flowing 
from  left  to  right,  but  not  from  right  to 
left.  Dr.  B.  thoi^^ht  the  case  interesting, 
as  shewing  the  existence  of  an  opening 


between  the  aarides  without  the  ocoir- 
xenoe  of  a  blae  tinge  for  twenty  jcars. 
Analogous  cases  are  on  record,  but  in  thia 
it  was  difficult  to  account  for  the  hntii. 
Could  it  arise  from  the  impulse  of  the 
blood  on  the  granulated  surface  of  the 
aortic  valves  ? 

Dr.  C.  B.  Williams  did  not  think  tlia 
bruit  in  question  arose  from  ruughneos  of 
the  mittkc  valves,  for  he  had  seen  many 
cases,  especially  in  patienu  from  30  to  40 
years  of  age,  in  which  this  condition  ex. 
isted,  fant  produced  no  murmur.  He  con- 
sidered the  mitral  valve  to  be  the  >e«t  of 
the  sound.  He  did  not  think  that  that 
valve  in  the  present  heart  was  perfectly  nor- 
mal :  it  was  thicker,  and  more  rigid  than 
natural,  and  a  smaJl  foramen  existed  in 
itssabfUnce.  The  slightest  displacement 
of  its  margin  would  permit  the  regnigiMu 
tion  of  the  blood,  in  chlorotic  females 
this  displacemeot  was  often  the  only  thing 
to  accoaut  fur  the  bruit  described.  There 
was  always  something  imperfect,  either 
congenital  or  acquired,  where  murmnrs 
11  ere  audible,  even  in  chlorosis.  The  state 
of  the  blood  in  this  disease  was  such  as  to 
lead  to  the  more  easy  development  of  these 
imperfections.  An  imperfect  closure  of  the 
mitral  valve  was  not  an  uncommon  occur- 
rence. The  blue  appearance  was  notalways 
present  where  the  foramen  was  open,  bat 
this  discoloration  was  very  seldom  ab- 
sent where  there  was  a  concomitant  ob- 
struction  in  the  pulmonary  circulation. 
In  the  case  related  by  Dr.  Bird,  there  was 
.no  doubt  that  the  dyspnoea  occasioned  an 
•admixture  of  the  nervous  with  the  arte, 
rial  blood,  and  vet  no  blueness  was  per- 
ceptible. He  thought  the  canse  of  this 
was  the  diminished  bulk  of  the  general 
mass  of  blood,  which  waa  not  suffidently 
copious  in  the  capillaries  of  the  lips  and 
face  to  produce  discoloration.  In  chin- 
rosis  this  was  particularly  the  case. 
.  •  Dr.  Bird  had  met  with  a  case  in  whidi 
the  foramen  ovale  was  patent,  and  where 
the  patient  was  blue  only  a  few  days 
.  before  death.  In  judging  of  the  nonaal 
condition  of  the  valves  of  the  heart,  he 
always  had  recourse  to  an  experiment. 
He  out  off  the  apex  of  the  hearty  and  tied 
the  aorta  or  arteria  pulmonalis,  and  poured 
cold  water  into  either  ventricle  t  if  the 
water  was.  retained  by  the  valvest  he  con- 
sidered them  to  be  healthy.  In  the  case 
of  the  young  woman  whose  heart  lay  on 
the  table,  the  mitral  valve  had  completely 
prevented  the  escape  of  the  water;  hence 
be  inferred  its  soundness. 

Dr.  Chowne  thought  that  where  the 
foramen  ovale  was  open,  and  no  blueneas 
existed^  it  did  not  always  follow  that  the 
occurrence  of  obstruction  in  the  lunga 
.should  produce  it  There  migrht  he  re- 
tardation  of  the  flux  of  blood  through 
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the  IuDg9,aod  yet  do  iflcrei^ed  pressiire  on 
the  sides  of  the  auricles.  In  Dr.  Bird's 
case,  the  fdHMiieD  a?ale  was  Talfolar  in 
form,  and  it  Woaid^eonsequently  resist  the 
passage  of  the  btood  from  one  aarivle  to 
the  other,  on  which  side  soe?er  the  pres- 
sure was  made.  He  did  not  think  the 
state  of  the  circulation  in  chlorosis  snffi- 
cient  to  aeconnt  for  the  absence  of  the 
bluetince  where  the  foramen  ovale  was 
open.  There  was  evidently  no  lack  of 
blood  in  the  capillariev,  for  if  yon  pricked 
the  skin  of  a  chlorotic  patient  with  a  needle, 
blood  would  issue  out  of  the  puncture. 

Mr.  Gregory  Smith  had  examined  a 
great  number  of  hearts,  with  a  view  of  de. 
termining  the  relative  number  of  patulous 
loramina  ovalia;  amd  he  had  found  that 
this  abnormal  condition  was  by  no  means 
so  uncommon  as  was  generally  supposed. 

Dr.  C.  B.  Williams  did  not  tbiok,  with 
Dr.  Chowne,  that  the  form  of  the  fora- 
men ovale  just  exhibited  to  them  would 
produce  a  valvular  effect  in  both  direc- 
tions. Any  undue  impulse  from  the  right 
krde  would  make  an  opening  for  the  blood 
through  the  foramen.  If  the  lips  of  a  chlo. 
Totic  uatlent  were  pricked  with  a  needle, 
the  blood  would  of  course  flow,  because 
that  fluid  must  be  present  to  sustain  the 
nutrition  of  the  part.  What  he  had  meant 
to  say  was,  that  in  chlorotic  cases,  the 
quantity  6f  blood  being  insufi&cient  to 
produce  a  natural  sanguineous  colour  of 
the  skin,  the  slight  admixture  of  the  venous 
and  arterial  blood  would  not  be  ob- 
servable. He  (Dr.  W.)  had  had  a  case 
bnder  his  care,  in  which  a  woman  was  free 
from  bloeness  of  the  skin  until  her  35th 
▼ear,  when  phthisis  occurring,  she  became 
discoloured.  There  was  an  openiug  through 
the  foramen  ovale,  which  was  obliquely 
valvular,  producing  closure  when  pressure 
was  exerted  from  iJbe  left,  but  not  from  the 
right.  He  did  not  think  the  test  emploved 
^y  Dr.  Bird  was  of  any  value.  He  had 
-formeriy  tried  it,  but  he  could  never  suc- 
ceed in  meeting  with  a  heart  in  which  the 
aariculo-ventricular  valves  would  hold 
water.  He  had  been  for  years  in  the 
habit  of  examining  the  foramina  ovalia  of 
ail  the  hearts  that  passed  through  his 
liands,  and  he  could  not  concur  with  Mr. 
Smith  in  the  opinion  that  the  circumstance 
of  iu  openness  was  at  all  common. 

Dr.  Bird  said,  that  in  a  long  series  of 
cases  examined  by  Andral  at  La  Piti^, 
the  proportion  in  which  the  foramen  ovale 
was  found  open  was  about  one-half  per 
cent. 

'  The  President  now  called  upon  Mr.  C. 
Cbowne,  as  the  mover  of  the  adjournment 
on  the  previous  evening,  to  proceed  with 
the  diM;ussion  on  Mr.  Sirecler's  paper  on 
the  nervous  system. 
Mr.  Chowne  stated  that  he  had  merely 


moved  the  adjournment  prof'ormd,  in  order 
that  the  Society  should  not  lose  the  benefit 
of  the  discussion  on  Dr,  Hall's  interesting 
speculations. 

Dr.  Chowne  stated  his  concurrence  with 
the  view  advanced  by  Dr.  Addison  of  the 
alose  analogy  between  the  forms  of  rheu- 
matism, and  certain  pseudo-paralytic  affec- 
tioas  of  the  nerves. 

Dr.  Marshall  Hall  sent  round  two  draw- 
ings in  which  were  depicted  two  different 
auctions  of  the  facial  nerve ;  the  one  was 
spasm,  the  other  true  paralysis :  in  both 
cases  the  functions  of  the  orbicularis  palpe- 
bras  were  disturbed;  in  the  spasmodic 
case,  however,  the  month  was  drawn  to- 
wards the  same  side;  in  the  paralytic 
ease  it  was  drawn  towards  the  opposite 
side.  He  suspected  the  cases  of  Mr. 
Streeter  were  spasmodic,  and  not  truly 
paralytic. 

Mr.  Streeter  said  there  was  no  mistake 
in  the  matter ;  his  cases  were  examples  of 
true  paralysis,  and  the  mouth  in  each  was 
drawn  to  the  opposite  side. 

Dr.  Hall  suspected,  then,  that  there  ex- 
isted two  kinds  of  affection  of  the  facial 
nerve,  distinct  from  genuine  paralysis;  the 
one  affection  was  that  described  by  Mr. 
Streeter,  the  other  was  the  spasmodic, 
affection  described  by  himself 

Mr.  Gregory  Smith  had  recently  had  a 
case  under  his  hands,  in  which  there  was 
a  fracture  of  the  fifth  cervical  vertebra ; 
there  was  complete  paraplegia  of  the  upper 
and  lower  extreniities,  but  the  patient  had 
priap— ismhow  did  Mr.  Hall  account  for 
this  circumstance  by  his  system  ? 

Dr.  Hall  said  tnat  priapism  was  an 
excito-motory  act.  Mr.  Earle  had  shewn 
that  priapism  exists  in  inj  ur^  of  the  spinal 
marrow,  only  when  that  injury  is  in  the 
-neck.  Priapism  may  be  induced  in  pa- 
tients who  have  injury  or  disease  of  the 
spinal  marrow,  by  introducing  a  catheter 
into  the  urethra.  The  emission  of  the 
semen  depends  upon  the  excito-motory 
function  of  the  spinal  marrow  at  its  lower 

Sart.  This  is  shewn  by  an  experiment  of 
I.  Segala8,who  experimented  on  a  Guinea 
pig.  On  irriuting  with  a  stilette  the  up- 
per  part  of  the  spinal  marrow,  near  the 
cerebellum,  erecUon  of  the  penis  was  pro. 
duced ;  but  when  the  stilette  was  pushed 
into  the  lumbar  portion  of  the  medulla, 
ejaculation  of  semen  took  place,  whilst 
the  bladder  retained  its  contents.  In  cases 
of  complete  paraplegia,  the  excito-motory 
powers  remain.  He  had  recently  visited  a 
paraplegic  patient  on  board  the  **  Dread- 
nought'* Hospital  Ship ;  and  by  irritating 
the  limbs  convulsive  motions  were  pro- 
duced. Sensation  and  volition  were  de- 
stniyed  in  Mr.  Smith's  case,  but  the  func- 
tions of  the  true  spinal  marrow  remained. 
Mr.  Gregory  Smith  stated  that  he  had 
ufien  tried  to  irriute  the  limbs  of  paraple- 
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gic  Dattentu,  and  nerer  could  succeed  in 
proaucing  motion. 

Dr.  Hall  said  no  effect  could  be  ex- 
pected until  the  patient  bad  been  for  seve- 
Tftl  days  paraplegic,  when  any  stimulus 
would  produce  the  effect,  such  as  the  sud- 
den application  of  heat  or  cold,  or  an 
electric  nhock. 

Mr.  Siriith  had  tried  all  these  means,  at 
all  periods,  but  without  effect. 

Mr.  Snow  stated  that  Dr.  J.  Reid,  in  a 
paper  read  before  the  General  Philosophi- 
cal Association,  had  shewn  by  satisfactory 
experiments  that  the  glosso-pharyngeal 
nerre  was  an  excito-motory  nerve,  and 
that  to  it  was  entrusted  the  function  of  de- 
glutition. 

Mr.  Streeter  was  surprised  at  that,  for 
he  thought  Panizza  had  found  the  glosso- 
pharyngeal to  be  a  nerre  of  taste. 

Dr.  Marshall  Hall  stated  that  his  views 
of  the  nervous  system  consisted  of  a  series 
of  indubitable  experiments,  the  inferences 
from  which  would  be  evident  to  every 
mind.  He  had  shewn  that  the  vis  nervwi 
ofHaller,  and  the  vt5  nuioria  of  Miiller, 
had  a  much  more  important  application 
to  physiology  than  those  philosophers  had 
suspected.  The  modes  of  action  of  this 
principle  were  at  variance  with  the  laws 
promulgated  by  those  writers.  If  the 
trifacial  nerve  be  irritated  on  its  distribu- 
tion over  the  nostrils,  or  on  the  palate, 
or  the  pneumogastric  on  the  larynx,  an 
immediate  action  of  respiration  is  pro- 
duced. Dr.  Hall  now  entered  into  some 
prolix  statements  to  shew  that  this  action 
w^as  of  an  excito-motory  nature.  In  the 
action 'of  the  orbicularis  palpebrsB,  the  tri- 
facial nerve  is  the  exciter,  and  the  facial 
the  motor  nerve ;  and  it  had  been  shewn 
by  Dr.  J.  Reid  that  the  superior  laryngeal 
is  the  exciter,  and  the  inferior  the  motor, 
in  the  closure  of  the  glottis.  The  action 
of  the  pharynx,  oesophagus,  and  cardia, 
in  deglutition— of  the  expulsors  of  the 
faeces  and  semen— and  of  the  sphincters, 
arises  from  the  agency  of  similar  exciter 
and  motor  nerves,  and  their  central  point, 
the  spinal  marrow.  Professor  Miiller  had 
asserted  that  the  vis  motoria  acted  in  onl  v 
one  direction,  from  the  root  to  the  branch 
of  the  nerve ;  but  here  it  is  evident  that  it 
acts  in  more  directions.  He  thought  his 
experiments  had  proved  to  the  satisfaction 
of  every  unprejudiced  person,  that  the  vis 
motoria  acts  al<tag  incident  excitor  or 
incident  motor  nerves,  in  a  manner  un- 
known before  the  commencement  of  bis 
experiments,  six  years  ago ;  and  that  the 
principle  has  a  much  more  extensive  ap. 
plication  to  physiology  than  was  ever 
suspected  before  nis  time.  He  would  beg 
of  the  society  to  read  the  various  works  on 
physiology,  and  then  reflect  upon  his  dis- 
eov^es,  and  he  vas  sore  they  would  rise 
convinoed  of  the  inextricable  maze  of  con- 


fusion in  which  the  scientific  world  was 
lost  as  regards  these  truths,  until   they 
were  enlightened  by  his  researches. 
The  society  adjourned  for  a  fortnight. 
Idios. 


ON  THE 
VALUE  OF  CREOSOTE 

AS  COMPARED    WITH    OTHER    REXBDISSy 

In  the 

TREATMENT  OF  SUBGICAL  DISEASES. 

By  J.  L.  Da  Luz. 


The  effects  of  creosbte,  says  Da  Luz, 
have  been  so  exaggerated,  that  it  is  onlj 
necessary  to  reckon  up  the  diseases  in 
which  it  has  been  recommended,  in  order 
to  become  distrustful  of  its  marvelloiia 
healing  powers.  Without,  however^  un* 
dervaluing  its  efficacy  on  this  acoount«  he 
thought  it  behoved  a  clinical  lecturer  to 
make  unprejudiced  experiments  with  cre- 
osote in  the  diseases  against  which  it  has 
been  extolled,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
compare  its  powers  with  those  of  well* 
known  remedies  under  similar  circum> 
stances,  and  thus  to  arrive  at  the  moat 
impartial  conclusions  possible.  The  fol- 
lowing  are  his  experiments,  and  the  results 
deduced  from  them  :— 

Cask  I.^Herpes  cnutaaui  on  the  inner 
part  of  the  lev.  Linseed  poultices,  and 
then  lotions  of  creosote  water,  were  em- 
ployed, without  benefit.  A  blister  was 
then  applied,  and  the  patient  was  cured. 

Case  II.— A  soldier,  aged  39,  came  into 
the  hospital,  with  his  limbs  and  bodj 
covered  with  an  itching  eruption,  called 
Coceira  or  Pruriiut.  Two  ounces  of  creo- 
sote ointment,  made  with  a  drachm  of 
creosote  to  an  ounce  of  lard,  were  imme- 
diately applied  every  twenty -four  hours; 
on  the  third  day  of  the  treatment  the  pru- 
ritus was  considerably ;  abated,  on  the 
tenth  day  the  pustules  began  gradually  to 
disappear,  and  on  the  twenty-first  he  was 
perfectly  cured. 

Case  IIL—i/er/ies  Jurfuraceus  in  a  pea- 
sant, aged  28.  Tepid  baths,  bleeding,  sa- 
line decoction,  repeated  aperients,  and 
calomel,  were  employed  without  any  per- 
ceptible efiect.  The  juice  of  house-i^k 
was  now  administered  internally,  and  an 
ointment  made  with  the  same  plant  was 
rubbed  in.  The  patient  was  cured  on  ^e 
twentieth  day. 

Case  IY. — IckthyotU  of  the  right  leff  in 
a  shepherd,  aged  50.  When  this  patient 
was  admitted,  the  skin  of  the  Whole  ex- 
tremity was  slightly  erysipelatous— a  con- 
dition which  was  removed  by  emoUients 
in  seven  days,  a  great  p«rt  of  the  eruption 
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■callDg  off  at  the  same  time.  The  creo 
sole  was  now  employed  in  the  form  of 
ointment  twice  in  twenty-four  hours. 
Four  days  after  the  use  of  this  remedy, 
pain  came  on,  together  with  the  most  ?io- 
tent  hurning  in  the  whole  leg;  and  the 
erysipelatous  inflammation  extended  even 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  earlier  erup- 
tion. The  ointment  was  therefore  discon- 
tinued, and  recourse  was  again  bad  to 
local  emollient  applications.  When  the 
complication  had  been  thus  removed,  after 
the  lapse  of  some  weeks  the  creosote  was 
a^in  employed,  but  with  the  same  result. 
The  experiments  were  thus  alternated  for 
two  months,  when  all  treatment  waA 
given  up,  and  the  herpes  [ichthyosis]  re- 
sumed its  characteristic  appearance. 

Case  T.  Scabia. — A  man-servant  had 
laboured  under  itch  for  four  weeks,  which 
was  relieved  by  creo«ote  lotion,  (a  drachm 
to  a  pound  of  water),  and  cured  by  the 
creosote  ointment  in  three  weeks. 

Case  VI.  SeaMes. — A  boy,  aged  ten, 
who  had  laboured  under  itch  for  three 
weeks,  was  cured  in  the  same  period  by 
the  creosote  ointment  alone. 

Case  VII.  Scabies. — A  dirty  cow-boy, 
'who  had  been  troubled  with  the  itch  for 
three  months,  was  cured  in  about  six 
weeks  by  warm  baths  and  two  bleedings, 
followed  by  the  use  of  the  creosote,  and 
afterwards  of  tar  ointment. 

Case  VIII.  Scabies.—A  baker,  who 
bad  had  the  itch  for  four  weeks,  was  cured 
by  the  tar  ointment  in  nine  days. 

Case  IX.  Scabia.^A  carpenter,  who 
^ad  been  infected  eight  days,  was  perfectly 
cured  by  the  tar  ointment  in  a  week. 

Case  X.  8cabieM,^A  day-labourer, 
aged  20,  had  been  afflicted  with  an 
eruption  for  five  weeks,  which  disappeared 
after  using  ^sulphur  ointment  for  three 
days,  but  soon  returned.  He  was  cured 
in  fourteen  days  with  the  tar  ointment 

Case  XI.  Seabia.—A  vagrant,  aged 
16,  who  had  had  the  itch  twelve  days, 
was  rubbed  with  common  oil  on  the  7th 
of  June,  the  day  of  his  admission.  On  the 
13tb  the  itching  was  less,  but  fresh  pus- 
tales  came  out  on  the  fingers  and  wrist 
The  patient  was  washed  with  soap  in  a 
warm  bath.  Afterwards,  from  the  13th 
to  the  16th,  the  frictions  with  oil  were 
again  used ;  the  itching  was  now  gone, 
and  no  fresh  pustules  bad  appeared.  The 
patient  now  took  another  warm  bath,  the 
frictions  with  oil  were  discontinued,  and 
on  the  18th  he  was  discharged  quite  well. 

Case  XII.  SeabUt—A  beggar,  who  was 
in  the  hospital  on  account  of  chronic 
ulcers  of  the  legs,  in  seven  days  was  cured 
of  the  itch  which  he  had  had  five  days,  by 
repeated  frictions  [with  oil]  morning  and 
evening,  and  washing  with  soap  in  a 
warm  bath. 

Case  XIIl.    &a6/cs.— A  soldier,  aged 


SO,  who  had  had  itch  on  his  lower  extre- 
mities  for  six  months,  which  had  only 
recently  extended  to  the  rest  of  his  body, 
was  cured  in  seven  days  by  the  sulphur 
ointment  and  warm  baths. 

Case  XIV.  7ii»i«i.— A  boy,  aged  14, 
had  suffered  from  tinea  capitis  since  his 
eleventh  year,  and  it  now  spread  from  his 
head  over  his  whole  body.     After  the  ap- 

{ plication  of  emollient  poultices,  which 
oosened  the  crusts,  and'  left  behind  large 
red  spots,  sprinkled  with  small  confluent 
pustules,  the  creosote  ointment  was' rubbed 
in  twice  a  day.  In  the  course  of  four 
months,  during  which  it  was  only  once 
necessary  to  discontinue  the  frictions  on 
account  of  erysipelatous  inflammation  of 
the  scalp,  he  was  cured  by  the  use  of  the 
ointment  and  alternate  washings  with 
soap  and  water. 

Case  XV.  Tinea  capitis  favosa,  [Por- 
rigo  favosa.]— A  peasant,  aged  17,  who  had 
suffered  unoer  this  disease  since  his  thir- 
teenth year,  without  having  had  any  treat- 
ment,  was  cured  in  something  less  than 
seven  months.  The  treatment  consisted 
in  rubbing  in  the  following  depilatory 
ointment,  and  also  sulphur  and  charcoal 
ointment : — 

|L  PotasssB  Carb.  3iij.    Calcis  Extinc* 

tSD  3ij.    Axungis  ^v,    M. 
IL  Pulv.  Carb.  Cort  Sobri  ^.  Sulphnn 

Sublim.  Jg.    Axungin  ^v. 

The  patient  was  also  washed  with  soap 
and  water. 

Case  XVI.  Tinea  fuffuracea.—A  boy, 
aged  9,  who  had  laboured  under  this  dis- 
ease for  two  years,  was  admitted  into  the 
hospital.  After  emollient  washings  and 
poultices,  he  was  treated  with  the  depila- 
tory ointment,  and  then  for  two  months 
with  the  creosote  ointment,  but  with  so 
little  result,  that  thesulphureons  ointment 
above  mentioned  was  adopted  instead,  by 
which  he  was  cured  in  eight  weeks. 

Case  XVII.  Tinea  capitu.^A  boy,  aged 
10,  whose  head  was  covered  with  roundisli 
spots  of  porrigo,  somewhat  raised,  was 
cured  in  three  months  with  emollient 
washings  and  poultices,  and  rubbing  in 
an  ointment  three  times  a  day  consisting 
of  sweet  olive  oil  and  spermaceti,  which 
was  occasionally  washed  off  with  soap  and 
water. 

Case  XVIII  Tinea  granulosa, — A  mule- 
driver,  aged  18,  came  into  the  hospital  on 
tho  13th  of  March,  1836,  suffering  under 
this  disease.  After  the  usual  cataplasn^ 
and  the  application  of  the  depilatory  oint* 
ment,  he  was  rubbed  with  the  creosote 
ointment,  and  washed  with  soap  and  water 
alternately  for  two  months,  but  was  dis- 
missed alter  ^ve  months'  treatment,  but 
little  relieved. 

Case  XIX.  Ulcer, — A  dav-labonrer 
had  an  nicer  on  the  leg,  four  inches  in  cir- 
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comference,  which  was  treated  with  ere. 
osDte  water  for  five  weeks  without  ad  van* 
tage,  and  then  cared  by  Bell's  method. 
■  Case  XX.  Ulcer, — A  day-labourer,  aged 
50,  suffering  from  chronic  ulcer  of  the  leg, 
was  treated  for  sixty  days  with  creosote 
water  without  advantage,  and  then  cured 
in  three  weelcs  by  Baynton's  method. 

Case  XXI.— ; A  day-labourer,  aged  48, 
had  had  a  syphilitic  eruption  for  eight 
months,  which  spread  o?er  the  whole  body 
in  the  form  of  distinct  and  elevated  crusts^ 
and  at  the  same  time  he  had  a  considerable ' 
ulcer  of  similar  appearance  on  the  left 
leg.  After  the  use  of  firugnatelli's  anti- 
syphilitic  rob  for  eighteen  days,  the  crusts 
disappeared  from  the  rest  of  Uie  body,  bat 
the  ulcer  on  the  leg  became  very  senaitiTe^ 
was  covered  with  a  thick,  pulpy,  leadi 
aofawired  Ain,  extended  considerably,  and 
pat  on  the  appearance  of  hospital  gan- 
grene; the  general  state  of  the  patient, 
however,  was  favourable.  The  ulcer  was 
now  besprinkled,  twice  a  dav,  with  pow- 
ders, consisting  of  sugar  au  J  camphor,  on 
which  violent  pain  came  on,  and  the  ex- 
tent and  bad  appearance  of  the  nicer  in- 
creased, with  the  addition  of  fever  and 
tenderness  about  the  praecordia.  Labar. 
ramie's  solution  was  now  used  externally, 
and  an  infusion  of  linseed  internally ;  but 
the  pain  continued  unabated,  and  the 
gangrene  extended  over  ibe  whole 
of  the  muscles  of  the  calf.  Creosote 
water  was  used  for  dressing,  and  a  saline 
mixture  internally;  but  the  ulcer  con. 
tinned  to  spread.  Pure  creosote  was  now 
applied  to  the  ulcer,  on  which  the  pain 
diminished,  inflammatory  reaction  shewed 
itself  within  the  ulcer,  the  gangrenous 
parts  gradually  came  away,  and  in  three 
weeks  the  ulcer  began  to  cicatrize. 

Case  XXII.  Condylomata,^ X  man- 
servant  had  condylomata  around  the  anus, 
in  the  folds  of  tlbe  sphincter ;  and  they 
suppurated  a  little.  Hip-batha  were  first 
employed,  and  charpie  was  applied;  on 
which  the  pain  and  suppuration  disap- 
peared, but  the  excrescences  remained  un- 
altered. Charpie  dipped  in  creosote  water 
was  now  applied,  and  as  this  was  of  no 
use  the  warts  were  touched  with  a  hair- 
pencil  dipped  in  pnre  creosote :  this  pro- 
duced excoriation,  without  affecting  the 
condylomata.  Solution  of  corrosive  sub- 
limate proved  useless  ;  but  caaterization 
with  pnre  nitric  acid  was  advantageous. 

Case  XXI II.  Condylomata,-^'the  creo- 
sote  was  equally  useless  in  a  sailor,  who, 
besides  other  syphilitic  symptoms,  had 
.large  condylomata  on  the  anus.  It  merely 
produced  inflammatory  excoriations,  and 
forty  days  after  its  first  application  the 
condylomata  were  still  unaltered. 

CASfe  XXIV.  Ahseeu.'^K  boy,  aged 
15,  had  been  in  the  h<iepital  twenty 
months  with  a  white  swelling  of  the  hip- 


joint  (ettxafgia).  Snppuration  had  takvn 
place,  and  three  fistulons  openings  bad 
formed,  which  poured  forth  a  quantity  of 
ioBtid  and  serous  pns.  When  the  inflam- 
matory symptoms  arising  from  the  open- 
ing of  the  tumor  had  ceased,  creosote 
water  was  injected  experimentally.  Th»a 
caused  pain  in  the  joint,  which  aiterw&rds 
went  off,  bat  the  pns  retained  tlie  sanoe 
appearance.  Although  the  creosote -water 
was  made  stronger,  and  continued  for 
forty-five  days,  the  condition  of  the  pa- 
tient remained  the  same. 

Case  XXV.  Abseeu.^A  bov,  aged  10, 
had  a  similar  disease,  and  the  creosote 
was  equally  nteleafc 

CAsaXXVL  ilJMHt.^A  day-hfcwBWiy 
aged  19,  was  admitted  with  an  abscess 
arising  from  congestion,  on  the  shoulders, 
near  the  dorsal  vertebrsB.  The  swelling 
was  small,  not  painful,  and  had  no  per- 
ceptible fluctuation.  The  cautery  was 
first  applied  at  the  sides  of  the  diseased 
part,  in  order  to  remove  the  cause  of  the 
abscess,  which  seemed  to  be  fixed  in  the 
spinal  column ;  but  the  tumor  increased  to 
the  size  of  a  large  orange,  began  to  show 
evident  fluctuation,  and  was  opened  by 
means  of  caustic  potash,  at  the  spot  where 
there  was  inflammatory  redness  of  the 
skin.  The  suppuration  was  very  copious, 
and  as  it  continued  for  twenty -two  days, 
creosote  water  was  injected,  and  continued 
ior  thirty  days,  without  the  suppuration 
dimifiishing  in  the  least. 

Case  XXVIL  Bi.6o.— A  soldier  of  the 
mnnicipal  guard  was  admitted  with  two 
open  and  suppurating  buboes;  the  skin 
over  the  glands  was  detached,  livid,  and 
very  thin.  Two  days  after  his  admission, 
the  left  bubo  was  dressed  with  creosote 
water,  and  the  right  with  dry  charpie,  and 
a  graduated  compress  put  on.  The  right 
bnbo  cicatrized  earlier  than  the  left. 

Case  XXVIII.  Caries.— A  boy,  aged  9, 
was  suffering  from  caries  of  the  bones  of 
the  tarsns  of  the  left  foot.  The  soft  parts 
had  swelled  as  far  as  the  malleolus,  were 
very  sensitive,  and  had  two  openings  op 
the  upper  part  of  the  tarsus.  A  probe 
went  deep  into  the  substance  of  the  os 
cuneiforme  and  the  calcaneura.  After  the 
patient  had  been  treated  for  four  weeks 
with  cataplasms  and  emollient  foot-baths, 
his  condition  remaining  the  saine,  the 
creosote  water  was  tised ;  the  sores  were 
washed  with  it,  and  then  also  injected  into 
the  lowest  fistulous  openings;  but  its  chief 
effect  was  only  to  cause  inflammation,  and 
it  was  therefore  requisite  to  omit  it  several 
times,  and  to  substitute  emollient  poul- 
tices. At  the  end  of  two  months  the  ca- 
rious affection  was  not  a  bit  better,  and  thjc 
general  state  of  the  patient  was  worse. 

Case  XXIX.  TratmuAic  hamorHnge.^* 
In  tying  the  carotid,  the  external  jugular 
vein  was  injured,  andstteh  profnse  hemor- 
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dia^  tfiok  place  that  it  was  necessiary  to 
diflcontiniie  tlie  operation.  liight  coro- 
presws  were  of  do  avail,  so  that  it  was 
reqaisite  to  tie  the  ?eio;  but  whether 
from  the  hardness  or  its  texture  or  from 
the  direction  in  which  the  orifice  of  the 
vessel  lay,  even  this  powerful  expedient 
fiiiled.  A  fresh  ligature  was  put  on,  but  the 
blood  continued  to  flow,  A  sponge  dipped  in 
a  strong  solution  of  creosote  was  now  laid 
upon  the  centre  of  the  wound,  and  the 
bssmorrhage  stopped  instantaueouslj,  so 
that  the  operation  was  completed  without 
much  dilBculty. 

•  Cajbe  XXX.  H€morrhag€,-^ln  drawn 
ing  through  the  thread  with  Scarpa's 
veedlcy  to  tie  the  crural  artery  for  an 
aneurism  in  the  middle  of  the  thigh,  pro. 
fuse  arterial  hssmorrhage  took  place  at  the 
very  moment  the  instrument  was  crossing 
the  vessel  which  was  to  be  tied.  The 
blood  rushed  from  the  wound  in  so  great 
a  quantity,  that  in  all  probability  some 
important  collateral  vessel  had  been  in- 
dndedin  the  ligature.  Although  the  li- 
gature was  pulled  firmlv,  the  blood  con* 
tinned  to  now  with  tbe  same  violence. 
The  .hemorrhage  was  stopped  by  com- 
pression, but  returned  as  soon  as  it  was 
withdrawn.  The  haemorrhage,  however, 
ceased  immediately  on  the  introduction 
of  charpie  steeped  in  a  strong  solution  of 
creosote  (a  drachm  to  three  ounces  of 
water.)  Fourteen  days  afterwards  the 
wound  was  freely  suppurating,  and  tb« 
granulation  heal  thy.  On  the  fiftemitb  day 
there  was  hsBmor'rhage  (torn  the  wound 
amountiog  to  twelve  .ounces;  it  ceased 
spontaneoojtiy,  but  the  creosote  was  again 
applied.  On  the  sixteenth  day  the  hsDuior. 
rhage  recurred,  the  creosote  proved  use- 
less, and  prolonged  swooning  followed  by 
death. 

Oasb  XXXT.  Ha:mcrrhag€,-^k  fisher- 
man, aged  20,  was  admitted  with  a  spongy 
polypus,  which  filled  the  whole  of  the 
right  nostril.  During  its  extirpation  with 
the  common  polypus  forceps,  there  was 
considerable  hsamorrhage,  as  is  frequently 
tbe  case  in  this,  operation ;  but  when  it 
bad  been  completed,  and  cold  lotion  hod 

*  hfitu  applied  with  a  plug  and  compress, 
the  dressings  were  so  soaked  with  blood  in 
a  few  moments,  and  the  blood  poured 
forth  ttum  the  throat  in  snch  quantities, 
tbat  the  pulse  sank  extremely,  and  the 
patient  fell  out  of  one  fainting  fit  into 
another.  Under  these  circumstances,  and 
while  the  blood  was  streaming  from  the 
nose,  small  rolls   of   charpie  steeped  in 

,€»«os(>te  water  were  put  into  the  nose  with 
a  pair  of  forceps.  Immediately  on  the 
introduction  of  the  charpie  the  bleeding 
diminished;  and  when  the  nostril  was 
qntte  filled  with  it,  the  hsemorrhage ceased 

•ntirely,  -  Six  weeks  aflerwHrtU.  the  ex- 

*tfrpiition  was  repeated ;  an  equally  violent 


hmmorrhage  again  took  place,  but  was 

Snelled  by  the  creosote  as  quickly  as  the 
rst  time. 

From  these  cases,  with  which  many  in 
his  private  practice  accord,  Da  Luz  comes 
to  the  following  conclusions : — 

1.  In  indolent  eruptions,  not  very  ex- 
tensively diffused,  creosote  is  not  more 
efficaclons  than  other  remedies. 

2.  The  long-continued  use  of  this  re- 
medy often  cauRes  an  inflammatory  con- 
dition,  which,  however,  has  nothing  fn 
common  with  that  of  the  disease  which  is 
to  be  cured. 

3.  In  itch,  creosote  is  as  eflScacioua  as 
sulphur,  tar,  and  common  oil. 

4.  In  tinea  it  is  not  more  powerful,  than 
the  preparations  of  sulphur  and  emollient 
remedies  in  certain  cases,  and  depflation 
practised  according  to  Muhon's  method. 

5.  It  is  an  excellent  cleansing  remedy 
in  atonic  ulcers,  but  its  prolonged  nstf 
hinders  cicatrization. 

6.  In  hospital  gangrene  it  is  the  best 
antiseptic,  and  the  most  powerful  meane- 
of  checking  this  frightful  complication  of 
wounds  and  ulcers. 

7.  Those  condylomata,wbich  are  neither 
cured  by  emollient  and  (ontc  remedies,  nor 
by  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate,  are  not 
cured  by  creosote. 

8.  Creosote  has  no  marked  influence  oii 
tbe  secretion  of  pns,  and  therefore  is 
nselest  in  snppurating  abscesses. 

9.  It  has  no  power  against  caries. 

10.  It  is  an  excellent  styptic  in  capil- 
lary hsemorrhage ;  hut  in  hspmorrhage 
from  great  vessels,  particularly  when  it 
proceeds  from  siippamtion  of  the  arterial 
coats,  it  di>e8  not  prevent  a  recurrence  of 
the  bleeding.— Z«ttM;/;f-t/t  fur  die  geaamnte 
Medicin,  for  September  and  October  1838, 
from  the  Jomal  da  Sodedade  dot  Sciencia$ 
Medicos  de  LUhoa. 

ATTENDANCE  ON  MEDICAL 
LECTURES. 

To  the  Editor  qf  the  Medical  Gazette, 

Sir, 
I  BBG  leave  to  express  my  hearty  cour 
cnrrence  in  the  sentiments  expressed  in 
vour  Gazbtte  of  the  15th  of  December, 
by  a  writer  under  the  name  of  (Ma  Pro. 
feasor  of  King's  College,  London."  A 
greater  absurdity  can  scarcely  be  con- 
ceived than  to  estimate  medical  education 
by  what  is  performed  by  the  teachers, 
without  any  reference  whatever  to  the  ex- 
ertions of  the  pupil.  According  to  the 
existing  system*  attendance  on  .  all  the 
lectures  of  a  course,  where  tbe  lectures  are 
delivered  on  three  days  io  the  week,  is, 
pco-haps,  an  insufficient  proof  of  education, 
whilst  attendance  on  half  the  lectures  of 
another  course,  where  such  are  delivered 
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on  four  days  weekly,  being  two.thirds  of 
the  attendance  ar'orementioned,  ia  qnite 
sufficient  to  satisfy  the  Board  of  Ex- 
aminers ! 

To  require  lecturers  to  '*  satisfy  them- 
selves" as  to  the  attendance  of  their  pupils, 
while  they  are  required  to  satiRfy  the 
Board  as  to  the  nnaiber  of  lectures  deii> 
Tered,  is  straininf?  at  g^nats  and  swallow- 
ing camels.  It  may  be  fairly  presumed, 
that  a  competent  lecturer  will  deliver  a 
sufficient  number  uf  lectures  during  his 
course ;  but  it  may  not  be  presumed  (in- 
asmuch as  it  is  contrary  both  to  reason  and 
experience)  that  he  will,  if  allowed  to  act 
at  discretion,  drive  pupils  from  bis  the- 
atre, and  money  from  his  pocket,  by  de- 
manding, as  a  condition  for  obtaining 
the  indispensable  "  certificate,"  a  more 
rigid  attendance  than  suits  the  convenience 
or  inclination  of  the  respective  members 
of  his  class,  more  especiull^y  as  according 
to  the  present  interpretation  he  may, 
without  compromising  his  veracity,  vouch 
for  attendance  on  "  the  course,"  however 
small  the  part  which  he  states  to  be  equi- 
valent to  the  whole.  Yet  it  is  on  such  a 
basis  as  this  that  medical  education  rests 
in  this  enlightened  nineteenth  century;  it 
is  upon  such  a  test  that  the  curriculum 
of  study  of  one  college  is  compared  (and 
often  invidiously)  with  that  of  another; 
and  it  is  upon  such  a  scale  of  comparison 
that  it  is  proposed  to  *'  equalize"  educa- 
tion throughout  the  nnited  kingdom,  and 
to  establish  one  uniform  system,  on 
paper. 

The  first  step,  the  sine  qud  non,  in  any 
measure  of  real  medical  reform,  is  to  limit 
the  recognition  of  lectures,  as  conducive 
to  legalized  education,  to  the  cases  where 
adequate  security  is  obtained  that  the 
certificate  of  the  lecturer  shall  not  merelv 
refer  to  an  undefined  "  course,"  but  shall 
truly  testify  to  attendance  on  a  certain 
nuinber  of  ^  lectures;"  that  is,  that  he  shall 
certify  as  to  how  many  lectures  occurred 
in  the  course,  at  the  entire  of  each  of 
which  the  student  was  present  This 
object  once  attained,  the  regulation  of 
medical  education  becomes  a  matter  of 
comparative  simplicity.  It  will  be  no 
longer  requisite  to  specify  the  subjects  or 
names  ol  the  courses ;  the  number  of  lec- 
tures in  the  course;  the  number  of  lectures 
the  student  may  with  impunity  neglect  at 
the  beginning,  the  end,  or  throughout; 
the  last  day  of  the  session  on  which  the 
lecturer  may  take  pupils;  or  the  first  day 
on  which  he  may  grant  tbem  certificates; 
the  distinction  between  illness  and  idleceaf 
as  causes  of  absence,  &c.  The  lecturers 
would  be  required  to  satisfy  to  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  number  of  attendances  and  the 
education  of  the  candidate  for  a  diploma 
being  then  estimated  by  the  total  noasber 
of  attendances  in  the  sessioDy  acoording 


to  a  scale  (say,  for  instance,  two  hundred 
lectures  in  the  session  on  not  more  than 
three  subjects)  it  might  be  fairly  prcsomed, 
that  thus  compelled  to  devote  a  certain 
time  to  listening  to  oral  instruction,  be 
would  select  the  courses  of  lectures,  and 
the  lecturers,  best  adapted   to  supply  its 
existing  deficiencies  of  information,  and 
which  present  so  diversified  a  character, 
previons  opportonities  enabling  soom  stu- 
dents, on  c<immencing  the  education  rt- 
qnircd  for  this  diploma,  to  be  already  in 
possession  of  a,  part  of  the  requisite  infor- 
mation, but  on  difTerent  subjects  in  the 
various  instances,  thus  making  an  inva- 
riable curriculum  any  thing  but  calculated 
to  meet  the  object  in  view— >tfae  supplying 
the  necessary  information  in  every  case. 
I  remain,  sir, 
Your  obedient  serrant, 
A  Professor  in  thb  School  or 
Pbtsic  in  Ireland. 
D«e.  1888. 


WEEKLY  ACCOUNT  of  BURIALS. 

From  Bills  ofMortalitt,  Jan.  1,  1839. 

AbiiceM 

1 

Hftmorrhage 

2 

Age  and  DeblUty . 

27 

Heart.  dl«e«eed   . 

1 

Apoplexy      , 

a 

Hooping  Couffh   • 

« 

Asthma 

I 

Inflammaiton 

19 

Cancer 

BoweU  5c  Stomach 

1 

Childbirth     • 

2 

Brain          .       . 

2 

Consumption 

su 

Lungs  and  Pleura 

9 

ConvaUlons         . 

17 

McaHles 

2 

Croup   .       .       • 

1 

Miscarriage  • 

1 

Dentition      . 

2 

Blortlfication 

2 

Droper . 

7 

Paralysis      • 

9 

Dropiylnthe  Rroln 

6 

Small-pox    •       • 

19 

Dropsy  In  the  Chest 

1 

Uu  known  Causes 

99 

Fever     . 

9 

■  ,. 

Fever.  Scarlet 

8 

Casualties    . 

8 

Fever,  Typhus     • 

2 

Increass  of  Burials,  as  compared  vIUi  >   -a 
the  preceding  week       .               .1 
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TllKRM«IMBn»R. 

from  31  to  40 


BAffoMrraa. 


December, 

Thursday  .  27     from   31  to  40  29'5ftto  29<R7 

Friday   .  .  28  97  40  30-07  8t*21 

8atnr(lny.29  25  46  «)-ll  30  12 

Sunday  ,  ,  iO  42  52  SO 06  SOOd 

Monday..  31  81  89  80-26  80*49 

Jan.  1889.  _ 

Tuesday..    1  29  50  80-32  90-99  « 

WedueKday  2  40  48  29^  2999 

Wind.  8.W. 

Except  the  27lh,  38th,  and  81st  nit.,  c«neraUy 
cloudy,  with  frequent  rain. 
Kaln  fallen,  *4775  of  au  Inch. 

Charleb  HrwryApamn. 

NOTICES. 

We  shall  give  the  Report  of  the  New- 
cftstle  Medical  Society  next  week. 

Dr.  Graves's  Lecture,  which  aboald 
have  appeared  this  week,  is  unavoidably 
postponed  till  our  next. 

Dr,  Yenables'  Lectures  will  be  resumed 
the  week  after  next. 


Wilson  9l  Boh,  Printers,  57.  Sklnn«i>-at^  London. 
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LE0TT7RRS 

ON 

TUMORS   OF   THE    BOT>rES, 

Delivered  at  St,  George^i  Hatfntal, 
By  Mk.  Cjbsar  Hawkins. 

111.^2.  cystic  OtUtmfeomatmti  Tunun. 
A.  Simple  Cystic  Tumor, 
a.  CjftHe  Tumor  of  the   PerU 


b,  CyUie  Tumor  rf  the  CaneelU, 
B.  PubatiMgorAnowitmalCifstie 
Tumor. 

3.  Cancer, 

4.  Fungous  Tumoru 

A.  Meianons, 

B.  Fungut  Meduthris, 

a,  SoUd  and  Oaeoua 

b.  Soft  and  without  Bone, 
II1«-»2:  The  genus  eyttic  osteosarcomatoui 
tumor,  which  comes  next  on  onr  list,  is  a 
tamory  which  contains  not  a  single  cyst, 
like  the  selrtyiis  tiitner,  with  a  bony  or  car- 
titeginous  or  membranoas  case,  bat  a  great 
many  eysts^  with  sufficient  solid  organic 
sahetanoe,  forming  the  partitions  of  the 
cyrts,  to  oommanicate  a  feeling  of  solidity 
to  the  tumor;  and  it  comprehendi  two 
tpeeies,  which  we  will  call  the  rimpU  cyttie 
tumor,  and  the  fulmting  or  ancuriemat  cjfgtie 


A.  First  of  the  simple  cystic  tiimor. 

«u  Yon  may  see  here  a  preparation  con* 
taiaiiig  a  ntunber  of  cysts,  and  forming  a 
tnmor  abont  three  inches  in  length  and 
two  broad,  which  is  attached  to  one* of  tbtf 
ribs;  there  are  thin  membranous  .parti- 
tions between  these  cells,  which  contain  a 
•emitransDareDt  gelatifMHM  fluid  bf  a  white 
colour,  half  coagulated'  bj  the  spin  t,'noniB 
of  the  cysts  being  nioefa  larger  than  ai 
small  not.  This  tutior  atose  from  a  fall, 
which  fractured  the  rib,  the  ends  of  which 

680.— xxiii. 


did  not  unite,  but  formed  a  kind  of  fhlM 
loint,wlth  which  the  tumor  is  connected 
by  fibrous  substance,  and  the  tumor  ex- 
isted for  man^  years,  without' occasioning 
anv  Jaconvenience. 

Now  I  presume  that  this  is  a  cystid 
tumor,  originating'  in  the  periosteum,  aad 
of  exactly  tbesame  charactter  ftsthe  stmilat 
cy8ttctumor,wbioh1s met  within  of  h^rparti 
of  the  body  unconnected  with  b(me.  There 
is,  however,  in  tb«  museum  of  the  College 
of  SuTgeouft^  a  preparation,  the  history  of 
wMcb  does  not  app^r  to  be  known,  iii 
which  a  cystic  tumbr  with  similar  mem- 
branous partitions  has  a  portion  of  loose 
bovein  mbstof  the  cyitr;  looking  as  if 
thet  were  the  result  of  a  kfnd  of  secretion; 
such  as  I  hare  also  seen  in  the  cyst  of  the 
ovarium,  the  nature  of  the  contents  of 
crtts  varyingj  perhaps,'  from  some  pecu- 
liar circnmstanON,  of  which,  possibly, 
the  proximity  to  the  bone  may  sometimes 
be  one. 

The  cystic  tumor  of  a  bone  would  pre- 
sent Itsdf,  therefore,  in  the  form  of  an 
elastic  tumor,  sometimes  containing 
osseous  substance  of  irregular  shape,  in 
wirieh  the  existence  of  iinid  may  be  more 
or  less  evident  to  the  touch  ;  it  would  ap- 
pear, also,  that  its  removal,  together  with' 
a  part  of  the  bone  to  which  it  is  attached, 
would  be  the  right  practice,  if  it  is  trouble- 
some,  or  increasing-  in  size ;  but  that  it 
may  sometimes  be  left  for  many  years, 
without  endinff  in  any  local  or  general 
mischief,  in  which  respect  it  resembles  the 
cystic  tumor  of  the  breast  or  other  texture. 

b.  We  might  expect  to  find  in  fh<$  loose 
canoelli  of  a  bone,  that  cells  would  some- 
times enlarge, as  in  the  cellular  membrane 
elsewhere;  so  as  to  oonstitote  a  cystic 
tmnor  of  tha  interior  of  a  bone ;  but  is 
there  really  such  a  tumor  of  the  bones  ? 
I  confess  I  have  some  doubts  of  the  point' 
Cells,  indeed,  often  form  in  the  bones ;  you 
may  see  them  of  large  sixe  occasionally,  in 
a  state  of  atrophy,  when  a  bone  has  not 
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been  used,  ••  with  long-continued  disease 
or  a  joint,  the  bone  of  the  cancetli  being 
in  great  measare  absorbed,  and  the  ca- 
Titi^,  containing  a  macilaginons  or  oily 
or  half  serons  flaid,  being  thus  left  to 
occupy  the  vacant  space :  so  again,  any 
tumor  of  a  bone  may,  on  a  section,  shew 
several  cavities  containing  half  a  drachm, 
or  half  a  pint,  or  several  quarts  of  liquid, 
as  in  a  case  I  related  in  the  last  lecture, 
but  snch  cysts  are  an  accidental  addition 
to  the  tumor,  whether  it  be  the  fibrous 
tumor,  or  what  is  more  frequent,  the  me- 
dullary or  hsBmatoid  species  ;  and  the 
character  of  the  tumor  depends  on  the 
solid  substance  composing  it,  and  not  on 
the  fluid.  But  there  are  sometimes  cases 
in  which  no  medullary  or  other  morbid 
product  can  be  perceived,  and  in  which 
there  are  many  cells  containing  blood  or 
bloody  serum,  or  sometimes  transparent 
fluid,  the  bone  being  absorbed,  and  a 
covering  of  thin  bone,  or  thickened  or  half 
ossified  periosteum  being  found  around 
the  cells.  Are  we  then  to  consider  these 
as  cystic  tumors  of  the  canoelli,  like  the 
last  species*  of  the  periosteum  ?  I  recom- 
mend your  reading  a  very  interesting  ac- 
count of  a  case  of  this  kind,  publish^  by 
Mr.  Travers,  in  the  21st  vol.  of  the  Medico. 
Chirurgical  Transactions ;  the  tumor  hav- 
ing appeared  in  a  boy  10  years  of  age, 
a&r  an  injury  of  the  clavicle,  about  a 
year  after  which  Mr.  Travers  removed  the 
whole  of  the  clavicle  except  the  sternal 
end.  The  tumor  was  found  to  consist  of 
numerous  cells,  covered  by  a  dense  fibrous 
covering,  and  having  some  portions  of 
bone  in  the  interi<^r,  the  cells  containing 
dark  grumons  blood,  both  fluid  and  co- 
agulated. The  boy  recovered  from  the 
operation,  and  was  well  a  year  afterwards, 
with  very  good  use  of  the  arm.  Mr. 
Travers  believes  that  the  cause  of  the 
tumor  was  an  effusion  of  blood  into  the 
cancelli  by  the  injury ,which  was  insuflicient 
to  break  the  bone,  and  that,  being  con> 
fined,  the  blood  had  excited  irritation, 
which  ended  in  the  absorption  of  the 
osseous  part  and  the  growth  of  the  fibrous 
texture  of  the  bone. 

I  suspect,  however,  that  most  of  the 
cases  thus  described  are  instances  of  fun- 

Sous  disease,  in  which  the  growth  of  cells 
(  more  rapid,  and  the  proportion  of  solid 
matter  less  Uian  usual.  Sometimes  such 
a  tumor  is  found  of  the  nature  of  that 
called  the  areolar  cancer,  by  Cruveilhier, 
with  numerous  cells  of  transparent  fluid; 
here,  for  instance,  is  a  plate  of  such  a 
tumor,  where  a  surgeon  attempted  the  re- 
moval of  the  tumor,  and  went  on  with  the 
operation  till  the  exposure  of  the  dura 
mater  shewed  him  what  he  was  about 
Hi9  wound  healed,  as  it  happened;  and 
wh^n  the  patient  died,  almost  all  the  bones 


of  the  face  and  head  were  converted  inta 
this  kind  of  disease.  Here,  again,  is  a 
humerus,  which  was  amputated  by  Mr. 
Babington,  at  the  shouldes-jolnt,  for  a 
large  tumor,  the  interior  of  which  consists 
of  large  cysts  with  dark  grumons  blood, 
a  good  deal  of  which  has  escaped,  and  the 
remainder  has  now  lost  its  colour;  yon 
may  see  the  cancelli  quite  gone,  so  that 
the  bone  bends,  and  some  of  the  blood  is 
in  the  cancelli  of  the  upper  and  lower 

'ends  of  the  bone  which  still  remains.  The 
patient  died  soon  afterwards,  and  here  is 
the  clavicle  of  the  same  side,  in  which  the 
cancelli  are  partly  absorbed,  and  the  bone 
somewhat  lai^ger,  but  without  any  blood 

■having  been  yet  effused.  Cruveilhier  has 
a  plate  of  a  tumor  of  the  thigh-bone  in 
exactly  the  same  state ;  and  I  Mlieve  that 
although  alm^t  entirely  formed  of  cysts, 
the  disease  Js  of  a  malignant  character, 
and  of  the  fungus  hasmatodes  kind. 

But  whether  all  such  cases  are  malig- 
nant,  or  some  of  them  are  cystic  tumors  of 
the  cancelli  of  an  innocent  kind,  like  those 
of  the  periosteum,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  when  we  meet  with  -a  soft  elastic 
tumor  of  a  bone  feeling  as  if  it  consisted  of 
cysts,  or  proved  to  be  so  by  puncture  with 
a  grooved  needle,  it  ought  to  be  removed 
when  increasing  rapidly,  as  some  of  them 
do;  then  let  the  dissection  satisfy  our 
minds  whether  there  is  any  malignant 
matter  in  the  interstices  of  the  cysts ;  or  if 
we  still  feel  doubt,  let  the  event  decide  at 
least  the  degree  of  such  malignancy. 

fi.  The  other  species  of  cystic  tumor  of 
the  bones  is  a  pulsating,  or  rather  aneu- 
rismai  tumor,  the  pulsation  not  always 
being  evident;  it  is  called,  also,  osteo- 
aneurism,  by  Breschet,  who  first  collected 
some  cases  of  the  disec»e ;  or  you  may  find 
a  still  larger  series  of  instances,  supposed 
to  be  of  this  disease,  in  a  probatiooaijf 
essay  by  Dr.  Handyside. 

One  of  the  few  good  descriptions  of  the 
disease  is  that  of  a  man  whose  leg  was 
amputated  by  Dupuytren,  above  the  knee, 

'  and  whose  case  is  narrated  by  firescbet. 
The  upper  part  of  the  tibia  was  expanded 
into  a  thin  shell  of  bone,  with  membra- 
nous interspaces,  in  which  the  pulsation 
'had  been  felt,  with  numerous  varicose 
veins  emerging  from  holes  in  the  tumor, 
and  with  all  the  smaller  arteries  going  to 
it  increased  in  size,  though  the  popliteal 
arteries  and  vein  were  healthy.  On  a 
section  being  made,  the  tumor  was  found 
to  contain  numerous  cysts  or  compart- 
ments, lined  bv  a  vascular  membrane 
highly  developed,  some  containing  a  ge- 
latinous fluid,  some  a  black  half  putrid 
liouid,  others  a  mixture  of  extravasftted 
injection  and  coagulated  blood,  in  distinct 
layers,  like  the  ooagulum  of  an  aneurism, 
derived  from  numerous  vessels  ramifying 
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with  open  months  upon  the  membrane 
lining  the  cysts.  There  is  another  case, 
pablisbed  by  Joseph  and  George  Bell,  of 
Edinburgh,  of  the  same  stmctnre,  bnt  not 
polsating;  the  tumor  was  of  the  femur, 
and  the  thigh  measured  89  inches  in  cir. 
cumference;  the  siructure  was  of  hard 
bone,  with  innumerable  cysts  within, 
lined  by  a  membrane,  and  filled  with  arte- 
rial  bloody  of  which  one  cell  alone  con- 
tained abo¥e  a  pint. 

Now  this  kind  of  tumor  is  supposed  to 
c*onsist  of  a  diseased  condition  of  the  ca- 
pillary vessels,  of  the  nature  of  the  erectile 
tumors,  or  aneurism  by  anastomosis,  the 
pulsation  being  occasioned  l>y  these  ves- 
aels,  or  by  the  effused  blood  in  the  cells, 
and  the  disease  is  ultimately  fatal  by  ul- 
ceration and  hemorrhage  and  irritation. 
Breschet,  in  describing  the  disease,  doubts 
if  it  commences  in  the  fessels,  or  in  the 
(wseoiis  stmcture,  and  supposes  that  it  is  a 
farther  stage  of  scrofulous  enlargement : 
which,  of  course,  is  nonsense,  as  a  patho- 
logical history. 

Such,  then,  being  the  view  taken  of 
these  tumors,  the  practice  has  been  some. 
times  in  accordance  with  it,  and  the  tying 
of  the  main  artery  has  been  recommended 
and  practised.  One  case  in  the  tibia  is 
•aid  to  hare  been  cured  by  Lallemand; 
but  so  short  a  time  had  elapsed  after  the 
operation,  that  it  is  unsatisfactory  as  a 
proof  of  cure.  Another,  and  one  of  the 
best  examples,  is  that  which  I  hare  already 
given  of  Dupuytien's,  in  which  ease  he 
tied  the  femoral  artery  in  1819,  and  the 
tumor  is  said  to  have  nearly  gone  away; 
it  returned,  however,  and  grew  to  an  im- 
mense size,  though  without  pulsation,  and 
was  amputated  in  1826,  when  its  struc- 
ture was  found  to  have  been  such  as  I 
hare  related  to  tou. 

Ifow  that  such  a  kind  of  cystic  tumor, 
containing  blood,  and  sometimes  pulsating, 
does  really  exist,  there  can  be  no  doubt ; 
and  I  hare  therefore  placed  it  before  ;(ou 
as  a  separate  species  of  osteosarcomatous 
tumor,  in  deference  to  the  curious  nature 
.of  the  subject.  But  I  cannot  bring  my- 
self to  believe  that  it  is  really  an  erectile 
tamor  of  the  bones,  like  mevi  or  aneurism 
by  anastomosis;  but  I  am  inclined  to 
beliere  that  it  is  a  form  of  fungus  hsema- 
todes,  singular  and  important,  doubtless, 
but  not  a  separate  disease.  Very  many 
of  the  published  cases  are  little  different 
from  this  humerus  with  coagula  of  blood, 
amputated  by  Mr,  Babington,  though 
witliont  pulsation,  and  without  distinct 
membranous  lining  to  the  cavities.  Many 
tamors  of  the  bones,  which  pulsate  most 
distinctly,  so  as  to  be  easily  mistaken  for 
aneurisms,  are  evidently  of  medullary  and 
haematoid  character,  like  the  similar 
tamor  of  soft  parts,  and  I  have  seen  the 


artery  tied  for  such  tunrors.  An  excellent 
case  of  this  kind  was  published  by  Mr. 
Oathrie,  which  was  believed  by  Sir  A. 
Cooper  and  Mr.  Thomas  to  be  anen- 
rismal,  Mr.  Keate  and  Mr.  Guthrie  hav- 
ing some  little  doubt  of  the  nature  of 
the  tumor.  The  common  iliac  artery  was 
tied,  and  the  tumor  for  a  time  dis- 
appeared nearly,  but  was  fatal  in  six 
months,  and  proved  to  be  fungus  medul- 
laris  of  the  innominatum.  So  also  with 
regard  to  aneurismal  cystic  tumor  in  a 
case  of  Dopnytren's,  related  by  Breschet, 
in  which  the  limb  was  amputated,  it  is 
expressly  mentioned  that  the  lateral  liga- 
ments of  the  kneewjoint  were  partly  **  scir- 
rhotts  and  partly  carcinomatous ;"  and  in 
many  others,  both  of  Brescbet's  and 
Handyside*s  cases,  it  is  ouite  evident  that 
there  was  the  distinguishing  structure  of 
fungus  medullaris  and  hasmatodes,  in 
which  there  happened  to  be  cysts  formed, 
and  some  of  them  contained  blood  and 
bloody  serum;  circumstances  common  in 
all  malignant  tumors.  If,  then,  you  meet 
in  practice  with  elastic  tumors  of  tne  Iranes, 
some  of  which  pulsate,  and  which  contain 
blood  in  cysts,  you  are,  I  think,  to  regard 
them  as  malignant,  and  instead  of  tying 
the  artery,  the  influence  of  which  at  the 
best  is  but  tempomry,  you  ought  if  pos- 
sible to  remove  the  affected  part;  although 
even  this  operation,  performed  for  tumors 
exactly  such  as  Breschet  describes,  is  an 
uncertain  one.  For  instance,  one  of  the 
cases  quoted  both  by  Breschet  and  Handy- 
side,  is  one  related  by  Scarpa,  in  bis  work 
on  Aneurism,  who  amputated  the  thigh  of 
a  young  man  for  a  pulsating  tumor  of  the 
tibia,  produced  seven  years  previously  by 
a  blow  from  the  horn  of  an  ox.  The  tu- 
mor contained  blood  coagulated  in  cavi. 
ties,  mixed  with  fragments  of  bone  in  a 
structure  like  the  spleen,  the  original 
structure  being  destroyed  by  what  almost 
every  one  in  this  country  would  call  fun- 
gus htematodes.  After  iive  years  of  good 
health,  pain  in  the  stump  prevented  his 
wearing  bis  wooden  leg,  and  the  stump 
enlarg^  into  what  is  called  by  Scarpa  a 
large  aneurismal  pouch,  which  pulsated 
and  crepitated  on  being  handled,  and  ex- 
tended even  behind  the  loins;  and  which 
was  found  to  be  a  large  bag,  of  which  the 
periosteum  formed  tne  sac,  and  which 
reached  up  to  the  trochanters. 

Still  more  let  me  advise  you  not  to 
meddle  with  such  tumors  in  the  same  bone,- 
near  the  tumor  itself;  for  you  may  meet 
with  the  most  alarming  and  fatal  hasmor- 
rhage,  and  the  disease  is  sure  to  return, 
from  the  extent  to  which  the  cancelli  are 
affected.  Mr.  Listen  has  published  the 
case  of  a  boy  with  a  tumor  of  the  scapula 
of  this  aneurismal  cystic  kind,  though  not ' 
pulaating ,  in  whie^  he  attempted  the  re- 
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moval  of  the  diseaied  portion  of  the  bone, 
bat,  accidentally  catting  into  a  large  cyst, 
there  came  out  an  immense  goafa  oi  arterial 
blood,  mixed  with  large  coagnla,  as  if  an 
anenrism  were  .  opened;  and  the  boy 
dropped  down  nearly  lifeless.  Mr.  Liston, 
however,  rapidly  cat  the  tumor  open,  and 
felt  the  stream  of  blood  so  as  to  stop  it, 
and  then  cat  off  the  tomor,  tying  all  the 
large  vessels  which  supplied  it.  The  cica- 
trix soon  became  a  bleeding  tumor,  with 
biemorrhage  from  time  to  time,  which 
carried  off  the  boy :  the  removal  of  the  re- 
maining portion  of  the  scapula  and  part  of 
the  clavicle  being  proposea  by  Mr.  Liston, 
but  not  acceded  to  by  other  surgeons;  and 
on  examination,  all  the  remaining  caneelU 
of  the  bone  was  found  in  the  same  diseased 
cystic  nnd  hemorrhagic  state  as  that  which 
had  been  removed  by  the  operation. 

Such,  then,  would  probably  be  the 
usual  result  of  such  an  operation  for  the 
removal  of  the  tamor  by  a  section  of  the 
same  bone,  whether  it'  be  of  an  erectile 
nature,  as  fireschet  supposes*  or  a  modifi. 
cation  of  fungus  hasmatodes,  as  I  believe 
it  to  be. 

We  now  come  to  the  consideration  of  the 
acknowledged  malignant  diseases  of  the 
bones,  which  are  the  same  as  those  of  the 
soft  parts--viz.  cancer  and  fungous  dis- 
eases. Both  of  these  genera  may  either 
originate  in  the  bones  or  may  spread  to 
tliem  bv  contiguity,  as  when  a  cancerous 
ulcer  of  the  breast  affects  the  sternum  or 
ribs;  but  the  fungous  diseases  less  fre- 
quently extend  to  the  bones  from  the 
neighbouring  textures.  There  is  a  gi«at 
difference  between  the  two  genera  in  this 
respect:  that  fungus  hiematodes  and 
medullaris.  often  appear  in  one  or  more 
bones,  while  no  other  organ  or  texture  of 
the  body  affords  evidence  of  the  contami- 
nation of  the  whole  system— but  cancer 
has  never  been  observed,  I  believe,  by  any 
one  to  affect  the  osseous  textures  prima- 
rily; it  has  always  made  its  appoirance 
in  some  other  organ,  as  the  breast  or 
uterus,  before  it  has  been  noticed  in  the 
bones:  such,  at  least,  is  the  concurrent 
testimony  of  not  less  extensive  experience 
than  that  of  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  Sir  Ben- 
jamin Brodie,  and  Mr.  Travers. 

III.— 3  Cancer  is  shewn  in  the  bones 
by  a  softening  of  their  texture  and  ab- 
sorption of  the  phosphate  of  lime,  and  the 
formation  of  somewhat  larger  cells  than 
natural,  in  which  there  is  a  bloody,  pulpy, 
or  semifluid  substance;  in  which  state 
they  are  soft  enough  to  be  cut  by  the 
knife.  At  a  later  period,  generally  the 
bone  is  found  to  have  the  peculiar  gristly 
appearance  of  scirrhus  by  deposition  of 
cancerous  matter  ill  the  cancelli.  A  woman 
was  under  my  care  for  cancer  of  both 


breasts,  with'  scirrhous  tubercles  in  the 
skin,  who  complained  fhr  some  months  of 
pain  in  the  cervical  vertebre  and  inability 
to  use  the  mnseles  of  the  neck ;  and  in 
several  of  the  vertebras  1  found  the  pulpy 
alteration  I  have  described,  in  Sir  B. 
Brodie's  Work  on  the  Joints  and  Spine, 
you  will  6nd  the  case  of  a  lady  who  had 
seirrhus  of  the  breast,  and  who  was  seised 
with  sudden  paralysis  and  loss  of  sensatioR 
as  high  as  the  navel ;  and  on  her  death, 
two  months  afterwards,  several  of  the 
dorsal  vertebras  were  found  in  the  soft 
state  and  gristly  condition,  without  phoa* 
phate  of  lime,  which  mark  the  more  ad- 
vanced stage  of  the  change.  There  is  a 
woman  in  the  hospital  at  present,  partly 
ander  my  care,  who  had  her  breast  re- 
moved  six  years  ago,  and  in  whom  lome 
scirrhous  tubercles  and  enlarged  axillairy 
glands  have  made  their  appearance  within 
the  last  year;  who  has  for  several  montha 
lost  the  sensation  of  the  lower  part  of  the 
body,  and  all  power  over  the  lower  liroba 
and  abdomen,  and  the  rectum  and  bladder, 
with  alkaline  urine,  and  such  violent  pain 
along  the  spine  and  in  all  the  paralysed 
musdes,  wnich  asp  almost  always  con- 
tracted with  force,  that  her  sufferings  are 
ver^  great ;  and  in  whom  I  am  inclined  to 
believe  there  is  a  similar  scirrhous  change, 
unless  her  symptoms  arise  from  some  dis- 
oiganisation,  possibly  a  scirrhous  tumor, 
in  the  membranes  of  the  spinal  narrow 
itself.    The  cancerous  disease  is  most  Cie- 

S|uently  observed,  however,  in  the,  cervix 
emoris,  and  the  softness  produced  by  the 
disease  makes  the  bone  bend  or  break  from 
slight  causes,  just  as  it  does  from  the 
simple  atrophy  of  old  age,  which  has  been 
before  described  to  jau.  Several  cases  of 
this  kind  have  been  published  in  the 
Medico  -  Chirurgical  Transactions  and 
elsewhere,  and  they  are  oftoa  seen  with 
deep-seated  pains,  like  those  of  ihen- 
matism.  Here  are  some  preparations 
from  a  woman  who  died  in  the  hospital 
with  haemoptysis,  arising  from  caneer  of 
the  lungs  and  bronchial  glands,  apd  who 
had  also  cancer  of  the  kidney  and  the 
other  renal  capsule,  and  of  the  uterus. 
She  had  suffered  for  a  month  before  har 
death  from  pain  in  the  hip,  though  no 
firacture  was  perceived.  You  may  see^ 
however,  a  considerable  cavity  in  the  bone 
by  the  absorption  of  the  cancelli,  in  which 
cavity  fluid  existed,  with  pulpy  substance 
and  scirrhous  matter  in  the  headend  lower 
end  of  the  bone.  Here  is  another  fac- 
tored cervix  fcmoris,  from  a  patient  of 
Sir  Benjamin  Brodie's,  who  had  had  her 
breast. removed  f(»r  cancer,  but  the  disease 
reappeared  some  months  afterwards  in  the 
cicatrix,  and  then  pain  of  a  very  severe 
character  took  place  in  her  hip  and  knee, 
increased,  by  pressure ;  aud  before  or  aAeic 
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deftth  the  bone  gave  wa^r,  in  consequence 
of  its  softened  condiUon.  Sir  Benjamin 
Bcodie  once  saw  the  clavicle  break  from 
tbe  patient  turning  in  bed,  with  the  same 
disease. 

It  seems,  then,  that  the  changes  are 
▼ery  like  those  of  mollities  ossinm,  soften- 
ing and  formation  of  bloody  oolls,  with 
flexibility  and  flrailigibility  of  tbe  bones, 
and  serere  deep-seated  pains,  and  occa- 
sionally a  deposit  of  soft  substance  like 
scirrhm  is  described.  .May  not  some  of 
tbe  sapposed  eases  of  mollities  ossinm, 
which  are  very  imperfectly  described  in 
genera),  have  l>een  in  reality  cases  of  can- 
cer of  the  bone?  This  is  a  qnestion  that 
has  sometimes  suggested  itself  to  roe  from 
the  description  of  the  cases;  but  I  have 
never  seen  such  a  disease,  and  cannot, 
therefore,  pretend  to  determine  it. 

Cancer  generally  evinces  itself  in  the 
way  that  I  have  described  in  the  oancellons 
structure^  and  seldom  affects  tbe  perios- 
teum so  as  to  appear  in  tbe  form  of  a  tu- 
mor: sometimes,  however,  scirrhous  tu- 
bercles  are  formed  externally  in  tbe  peri- 
osteum, thongh  it  is  then  also  nsuallv  by 
alisorption  of  the  shell  of  the  l)one  allow- 
ing the  disease  to  proceed  externally  from 
the  caneellated  strnctnrei  Mr.  Salter,  in 
a  description  of  a  case  of  fractured  neck 
of  the  thigh-bone  from  cancer,  remarks 
that  (he  muscles  around  the  bone  were 
consolidated  into  a  cartilaginous  mass, 
with  bony  spiculsd  within  it,  so  as  to  form  , 
an  external  tumor;  an  account  which 
looks  as  if  the  morbid  action  had  extended 
from  the  bone  to  the  muscles. 

When  a  cancerous  tumor  extends  its 
ravages  by  contiguity  to  a  bone,  the'  bone 
ulcerates,  and  granulates,  and  bleeds,  and 
shoots  out  a  fungous  growth  of  the  same 
character  as  cancer  of  the  soft  parts. 
Heft,  for  instance,  is  a  preparation  from  a 
patient  of  mine,  with  cancer  of  the  skin 
of  tbe  face,  which  affected  the  bones  of 
the  cheek,  and  made  an  opening  through 
the  bottom  of  tbe  orbit  leading  through 
thu  dura  mBter  into  a  lai^  abscess  of  the 
brain. 

Where  the  surface  of  a  bone  is  thus  af- 
fected, it  may  be  right  to  remove  as  much 
of  it  as  can  be  done.  I  should  have  per- 
formed such  au  operation  not  long  ago,  for 
s  large  cancerous  tumor  of  the  skin  of  the 
chest,  affecting  the  sternum  by  contiguity, 
and  not  yet  injuring  the  health,  had  not 
the  man. got  frightened  at  the  proposition 
of  any  operation  being  undertaken.  Of 
course,  if  cancer  only  appears  secondarily 
in  the  bones,  there  cannot  be  any  prospect 
of  cpire  from  any  thing  that  can  be  done 
medically  or  surgically ;  nor  do  such  cases 
present  opportunities  for  operation.  When 
m  bone  is  fttictured  from  cancer,  it  some- 
times unites  sufficiently  for  the  patient  to 


walk  about  with  a  stick,  but  he  is  not 
sufficiently  healthy  for  more  than  soft 
union  to  be  produced,  and  it  is  not  often 
that  even  this  has  been  observed. 

III.— 4.  The  fourth  genus,  or  Jungout 
ditwM  of  the  bone,  is  nearly  like  that  of 
the  soft  parts,  and  consists  of  the  same 
three  species — the  medullary  tumor^  or  fun- 
gtu  hanuUodes,  or  melanotis.  These  are 
much  more  frequent! v  observed  than  can- 
cer, and  differ  from  tnat  disease  in  some- 
times forming  very  large  tumors,  and  in 
often  occurring,  as  I  before  remarked,  in 
the  Iranes  first,  or  while  uo  disease  can  be 
observed  elsewhere.  The  tumors  of  this 
genus  sometimes  present  either  species  in 
a  well-marked  form ;  som  times  they  are 
intermixed  in  the  same  tumor,  but  the 
exact  character  can  often  scarcely  be  made 
out  without  dissection,  though  the  tumor 
under  examination  may  evidently  belong 
to  this  genus  of  fungous  tumors.  They 
occur  in  perrons  of  ail  ages,  in  the  liones 
as  well  as  elsewhere.  Sometimes  fungus 
hflsmatodes  is  seen  in  quite  a  young  child, 
especially  in  the  face;  more  frequently 
both  fungus  hssmatodes  and  medullaris  are 
met  with  from  the  age  of  twelve  to  thirty; 
after  which  the  medullary  tumor  and  me- 
lanosis are  more  frequently  seen  than  the 
other  species.  Mr.  Travers  has  observed 
that  iVingous  tumors  are  most  com- 
mon in  the  flat  bones;  but  certainly 
I  have  myself  seen  them  just  as  often,  in 
the  long  bones,  as  \he  femur  and  tibia. 
All  the  three  species  occur  in  all  tbestruo- 
tures  of  the  bone,  the  periosteum,  the  can- 
celli,  or  the  outer  shell. 

4.  A.  Here  is  a  preparation  of  m^/onotti, 
which  is  much  tbe  most  rare,  and  I  have 
only  myself  seen  it,  like  cancer,  after  some 
other  part  has  been  attacked  by  tbe  dis- 
ease, though  I  do  cot  assert  that  it  does 
not  occur  primarily  in  the  bones.  When 
melanosis  does  take  place,  it  differs  from 
the  other  two  species  in  being  almost  al- 
ways in  spots  or  small  tubercles  in  the 
cancelli ;  it  is  occasionally  seen,  however, 
in  globular  masses  on  the  outside  of  the 
bone,  as  in  a  plate  of  Lobstein's  work. 
Very  often  it  is  mixed  with  the  other 
forms  of  fungous  disease.  For  these  seve- 
ral reasons  I  aball  take  no  separate  notice 
of  it  further  than  these  observations. 

4.  B.  Medullary  or  eneephatoid  tumor  is 
very  frequent,  and  presents  a  great  variety 
of  appearance,  from  a  soft  white  diffluent 
mass,  like  brain,  or  with  a  few  cells  of 
gelatinous  fluid^  and  containing  only  a  few 
spiculsB  of  osseous  substance,  to  a  mass  of 
solid  bone,  with  hardly  any  medullary 
matter. 

B.  a.  Here  is  a  good  example  of  the 
solid  form,  which  occurred  in  the  tibia  of 
a  bov,  14  vebrs  of  age,  which  was  ampu- 
tated in  this  hospital,  at  which  time  the 
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knee-joint  was  foarteen  inches  in  circnm- 
ierence,  tense.aod  shining,  and  with  tQr- 
tuoas  Teins  on  its  sorface.  Some  parts 
were  hard,  others  soft  and  yielding  to 
pressure,  and  the  joint  waft  unaffected, 
and  kept  nsnally  half  bent.  The  section 
shews  yon  the  exterior  of  the  tnmor,  with 
some  cysts  of  fluid,  and  a  thin  stratum  of 
white  medallary  matter,  the  epiphysis  and 
cartilage  being  quite  sound,  and  the  centre 
of  the  tumor  of  solid  bone  below,  partly 
in  the  cancelli,  and  parthr  on  the  outer 
surface  of  the  shaft,  chiefly  in  a  radiated 
form.  In  this  case  pain  occurred  in  the 
bone  in  April  1831;  a  tumor  appeared  in 
six  weeks'  time,  and  it  was  amputated  in 
the  following  September  by  Sir  Benjamin 
Brodie,  and  the  boy  died  in  the  ensuing 
spring  with  fungus  medullaris  and  haema- 
todes  in  the  lung.«.  Here,  again,  are  sctc- 
ral  sections  of  another  tumor  of  the  thigh- 
bone in  a  boy  of  about  the  same  age,  a 
patient  of  Mr.  Babington's,  which  is,  you 
obsenre,  close  to  the  knee-joint,  and  equally 
solid  with  the  last,  with  a  thin  layer  of 
medullary  substance,  but  no  cysts.  This 
boy  died  in  consequence  of  inflammation 
of  the  ?eins  after  a  puncture  with  the 
lancet,  and  there  was  no  disease  apparent 
elsewhere ;  so  that  the  amputation,  which 
we  proposed,  might  have  been  successful. 

I  well  recollect  that,  in  external  ffteling 
and  appearance,  there  was  no  one  circum- 
stance that  could  enable  one  to  distin- 
guish these  tumors  from  a  fibrous  osteo- 
sarcomatous  tumor,  previous  to  dissection, 
though  the  youth  of  the  patients  wade 
their  malignancy  very  probable. 

B.  b.  Here,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  me- 
dullar v  tumor  of  a  very  soft  kind,  in  the 
thigh-bone  of  a  young  woman,  under  my 
care,  in  the  present  year,  which  measured 
eighteen  inches  in  circumference,  and  ex- 
tended over  so  large  a  portion  of  the  bone, 
that  I  was  obliged  to  amputate  it  very 
high,  in  order  to  get  above  the  diseasea 
parts.  It  entirely  surrounds  the  femur, 
from  the  condyles  upwards,  and  originates 
in  the  periosteum,  the  shaft  of  the  bone 
preserving  quite  its  natural  appearance, 
and  the  cancelli,  on  a  recent  examination, 
appearing  perfectly  healthy,  scarcely  even 
more  vascular  than  usual.  Yet,  although 
periosteal,  this  medullary  tumor  is  not 
-firmer  than  brain ;  it  has  no  bony  spiculas 
whatever  in  it,  and  the  only  formation  of 
new  bone  is  a  small  solid  portion  closely 
attached  to  the  back  of  the  femur,  and 
about  a  third  of  an  inch  thick  ;  and  this 
new  bone  is  seen  exposed,  by  the  section 
having  opened  a  large  cavity,  containing 
several  ounces  of  sanguineous  serum ;  and 
there  are  some  smaller  cells  elsewhere,  and 
one  or  two  points  of  the  medullary  sub- 
stance are  red  and  bloody.  The  malig- 
nant nature  of  the  disease  is  evinced  by 


the  neighbouring  muscles  and  fascia  being 
implicated,  so  as  to  form  «  part  of  the 
diseased  structure,  and  by  some  separate 
medullary  tubercles  being  found  in  the 
vasti  muscles,  with  intervening  healthy 
substance^  This  tumor  had  been  growing 
for  about  eighteen  months,  and  its  feeling 
and  mode  of  growth,  and  the  appearance 
of  the  patient,  shewed  that  it  was  most 
probably  medullary.  She  died  soon  after 
the  operation,  with  suppuration  in  the 
cancelli  of  the  upper  part  of  the  bone,  and 
inflammation  of  the  small  veins ;  and,  on 
examination,  1  found  several  tubercles  of 
a  medullary  nature  in  the  lungs. 

Now  this  medullary  tumor  of  the  bone 
was  so  large  and  soft,  that  it  might  easily 
be  taken  for  a  tumor  of  the  soft  parts,  onlT  * 
adherent  to  the  bone.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  tumor  of  the  soft  textures,  bound  down 
to  a  bone  by  fascia,  even  if  not  adherent, 
may  give  precisely  the  appearance  of  be- 
ing a  tnmor  of  the  bone  itself;  for  in- 
stance, a  young  man  fell  nnder  Mr.  Tra- 
verses observation,  whose  arm  was  ampu- 
tated at  the  shoulder-joint  for  what  was 
supposed  to  be  a  medullary  tumor  of  the 
humerns,  but  which  was  only  situated 
among  the  muscles;  the  disease  returned 
in  the  axilla  and  side  of  the  chest. 

This  preparation  is  a  portion  of'tumor, 
quite  soft  and  without  any  bone,  which 
was  removed  from  the  cranium  by  Mr. 
Ewbank,  when  I  was  house-surgeon  of 
this  hospital;  but  he  was  less  fortunate 
than  Sir  Everard  Home,  as  the  disease 
returned  in  a  few  months,  and  spread 
through  the  bone  to  the  dura  matter,  and 
terminated  fatally.  Here,  again,  is  a  small 
portion  of «  very  large  tumor  of  the  same 
kind,  which  was  four  times  operated  on» 
but  was  ultimately  fatal,  in  the  head. 

Now  these  cases,  and  an  examination  of 
the  morbid  specimens  before  you,'*  are 
quite  sufficient  to  demonstrate  the  origin 
of  medullary  tnmor  sometimes  from  the 
periosteum,  which  occurrence  is  denied  by 
some  pathologists ;  and  some  of  them  shew 
you  also  that  solid  bone  may  be  deposited 
in  the  cancelli  and  interior  of  the  tumor, 
by  what  maybe  termed  a  healthy  action  of 
the  periosteum  and  membrane  of  the  can- 
celli, unmixed  with  morbid  deposits  of 
ftingous  structure.  Nor  is  this  obaenred 
only  in  the  harder  long  bones;  for  in« 
stance,  I  recently  met  with  a  case  describ- 
ed by  Mr.  Travers,  in  which  there  was  a 
medullary  tumor  on  both  sides  of  a  rib, 
in  a  child,  the  outer  of  which  had  been 
punctured  as  an  abscess,  without  any 
communication  between  the  two  tumors, 
though  the  bone  being  partially  absorbed, 
they  would  probably  soon  have  formed 
one  tumor;  and  I  have  seen  this  cir- 
cumstance with  regard  to  the  cranlftl 
bones. 
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At  the  lame  time  medullary  salMtance 
is  often  fonned  in  the  cancellated  strno- 
tun  fint,  and  subsequently  makes  its  way 
by  absorption  through  the  bone,  and  sud- 
denly increases  or  produces  symptoms. 
An  instance  in  point  was  published  not 
long  since  bv  Dr.  Maiden,  of  a  man  who 
was  a  month  under  the  care  of  the  sur- 
geon in  the  Worcester  Infirmary,  for  in- 
flamed eye,  without  suspicion  of  other 
disease  j  then  he  was  suddenly  seized  with 
stupor  and  paralysis  of  the  side  opposite 
to  the  inf  amed  eye,  and  died  in  five  days; 
and  on  examination  a  white  tobeicle,  of 
the  size  of  a  walnut  (medullary,  I  pre. 
sum&  from  the  description),  was  found  in 
the  diploe,  the  bone  being  absorbed  on 
both  sides,  so  that  the  tumor  was  in  con- 
tact  with  the  eye  and  with  the  dura 
mater,  and  communicated  with  an  abscess 
holding  three  ounces  of  pus,  in  the  ante- 
rior lobe. 

If  a  medullary  tumor  be  left  to  itself,  it 
becomes  a  source  of  great  irritation,  some- 
times from  ulceration  and  sloughing  and 
haemorrhage,  by  which  the  patient  may 
be  carried  off,  or  from  the  effects  of  which 
he  may  rally  for  a  time.  To  shew  such  a 
course,  let  me  describe  a  case  which  came 
under  my  care  in  the  hospital.  A  man, 
twelve  months  before  I  saw  him,  felt  some 
pain  and  stiffness  about  the  knee,  agffra- 
yated  by  warmth,  and  soon  afterwaras  a 
swelling  appeared  above  the  joint.  Six 
months  afterwards  the  kick  of  a  horse 
made  the  tumor  increase  more  rapidly, 
and  aggrayated  his  pain,  though  he  still 
continued  to  ride  as  a  groom.  Now  he 
became  emaciated,  sallow,  and  restless, 
and  a  part  of  the  tomor  inside  grew  ycry 
qaickly,  and  softened  and  threatened  to 
ulcerate,  and  gave  such  pain,  that,  at  his 
Qigent  request,  I  punctured  it,  and  let  out 
some  serum,  with  brain-like  substance 
mixed  with  it,  and  the  probe  could  pass 
IB  all  directions  through  the  tumor, 
touching  some  loose  spicule  of  bone,  and 
striking  the  soUd  shaft  in  the  centre. 
Amputation  was  refused,  and  though  re- 
lieved from  some  of  the  pain,  the  tumor 
sloughed  in  a  fmtid  manner,  the  inguinal 
glands  enlaived,  he  became  jaundiced, 
and  I  was  obliged  in  my  turn  to  refuse 
amputation,  which  we  all  considered  too 
late;  and  he  left  the  hospital  to  die  at 
home,  as  he  thought,  in  order  that  his 
body  might  not  be  examined.  I  continued 
to  see  him,  however,  and  he  went  on  with 
some  calomel  and  opium,  and  sarsapa- 
nlla,  which  I  had  previously  given  him ; 
and  in  a  few  days  the  whole  inner  half  of 
Uie  tumor  sloughed  out,  so  as  to  form  a 
foul  cavity  in  the  ham,  in  which  the  fist 
might  be  buried;  then  the  wound  granu- 
lated and  contracted  and  filled  up,  and  he 
became  quite  fat,  and  able  to  walk  about 


Six  months  afterwards,  however,  the  outer 
part  of  the  tumor  began  to  enlarge  and 
soften,  and  he  again  became  sallow  and 
emaciated;  and  I  conclude  the  disease 
must  have  been  fatal  (thongh  I  here  lost 
sight  of  him),  probably  with  a  return  of 
sloughing  and  bleeding  and  irritation,  till 
the  system  sunk  under  it.  Such  at  least 
is  the  usual  termination  of  a  medullary 
tumor  of  the  bones,  or  any  other  texture ; 
and  the  rapidity  of  the  growth  of  the 
tumor,  and  the  probability  of  return  of 
the  disease,  seems  to  be  in  pft>portion  to 
the  quantity  of  medullary  substance,  and 
the  absence  of  ossific  deposit. 

[We  are  obliffed  to  postpone  what  re- 
mains of  this  lecture  till  next  week.~- 
Ed.  Gaz.] 


CLINICAL  LECTURES  on  MEDICINE, 

DtUvend  at  tkt  Mmth  Hctpital,  Dublin, 

Session  18B7-8, 

Bt  Profbssor  Gravzs. 

Lecturx  VII. 
On  tht  Pat'o^ojy  and  Treatment  of  Syphilis, 
GBNTLKMXN,<-The  pathology  and  treatment 
of  the  venereal  disease  have  engaged  the  at- 
tention of  our  ablest  men  since  the  days  of 
Hunter,  and  have  of  late  years,  as  you  are 
all  aware,  undergone  considerable  modifica- 
tion and  improvement.  Still,  however,  much 
yariety  of  opinion  exists  respecting  both 
these  subjects,  as  may  be  proved  by  the 
following  facts :  in  this  dty,  fiir  instance, 
Mr.  Colics  and  Mr.  Carmichael  profess  opi- 
nions very  different  from  each  other,  and 
the  high  reputation  these  distinguished  sur- 
geons  enjoy,  ensures  to  each  a  numerous 
host  of  followers;  we  have  here,  conse- 
quently,  two  rival  schools,  whose  teachers 
disseminate  opposing  doctrines.  This  want 
of  fixed  opinion  is  felt  in  London  as  well  as 
Dublin,  and  displays  itself  in  a  not  less 
marked  manner  amongst  the  practitioners  of 
Paris,  Hambuigh,  Vienna,  and  Berlin.  If 
you  compare  together  the  modes  of  practice 
pursued  by  that  highly  instructed  and  intel- 
ligent class  of  medical  men— the  surgeons 
of  the  British  army— you  will  find  the  same 
want  of  unanimi^,  and  consequently  the 
inmates  of  the  venereal  wards  of  one  regi- 
ment  are  often  treated  in  a  manner  the  yery 
reverse  of  that  pursued  1^  the  surgeon  of 
the  other  regiment  stationed  in  the  same 
barrack ;  of  which  I  have  seen  some  striking 
instances  in  the  Dublin  garrison.  Matters 
are  quite  as  bad  in  the  Prusaian  army.  In 
a  letter  which  I  lately  received  fhim  Doctor 
Robert  Froriep,  the  distinguished  pathologist 
of  Berlin,  he  says,  "  I  have  takeH  advantage 
of  the  vacation  to  examitie  the  Medical  Re. 
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ports  of  th9  Army;  hiarfn;  obteined  iheUltid 
permission  of  the  phyricUn-general,  Doctor 
liOhmeiery  for  that  purpose,  but  I  could  not 
make  out  any  thing  likely  to  aasist  you  in 
your  researches;  in  &ct,  these  doenments 
furnish  data  appoiently  the  most  contradict 
toi*y.  Thus,  one  report  praises  the  mercniul» 
and  another  the  non-mercurial  treatment-; 
while  in  ahnost  no  case  do  we  find  the 
symptoms,  treatment,  and  results,  detailed 
with  sufficient  precision  to  enable  us  to 
arrire  at  any  thing  like  satisfactory  con- 
clusions."  • 

In  the  following  lectures  I  do  not  pro- 
pose to  solve  the. difficulties  which  embar- 
rass this  important  questioUt  neither  do  I 
come  forward  as  an  advocate  on  either  side ; 
my  time  is  too  much  occupied  to  allow  an 
examination  of  this  subject  in  all  its  detaih ; 
and  without  such  an  examination  it  would 
be  premature,  nay  impossible  to  arrive  at  a 
satisfectory  conclusion;  My  object  in  touch- 
ing on  the  matter  is  less  ambitious ;  and  I 
come  forward  jnerely  as  a  contributor'  of 
materials,  chiefly  derived  from  German 
sources,  and  paitly  my  own ;  which  mate- 
riab  may  perhaps  prove  useM  to  others 
employed  in  the  ducidation  of  this  im- 
portant subject.  From  an  extensive  cor- 
respondence with  practitioners  in  various 
eonntries  of  £hirope,  I  And  that  every  whertf 
a  great  divisioa  of  opinion  exists ;  and  we 
have  reason  to  believe  the  same  of  North 
America.  In  the  latter  country,  however, 
the  non-mercurialists  are  gaining  ground, 
as  appears  from  articles  published  in  tiie 
American  journals.  Under  tiiese  circtav- 
stances,  and  in  this  embarrassed  state  of 
0{nnions,  some  attempt  ouj^t  to  be  made  to 
obtain  more  accurate  data.  If  the  matter  was 
taken  up,  as  its  importance  deserves  it  should 
be,  by  some  medical  body  or  association  of 
eminence,  individuals  might  be  encouraged 
to  inspect  the  chief  hospitals  of  Europe  and 
America,  and  thus  obtain  accurate  informa- 
tion. Were  application  made,  from  a  proper 
quarter,  to  the  heads  of  the  medical  depart- 
ment in  the  English,  Frendi,  Prussian,  and 
Austrian  armies,  it  would  no  doubt  didt 
much  important  matter :  sach  an  applica- 
tion, coming  from  the  Medical  Section  of 
die  British  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Sdenoe,  could  not  fell.  Until  somcj 
public  body,  or  some  enterprising  and  Sealous 
individual,  collects  from  every  quarter  that 
information  which  is  so  easily  attainable  on 
tiie  spot,  but  so  difficult  to  acquire  at  a 
distance,  this  great  practical  question  must 
Still  remain  unsolved ;  for  its  sotntion  will 
be  only  ihen  possible  when  the  results  of 
the  opposing  methods  have  been  ascertuned 
and  contrasted,  in  various  climates  and 
among  various  races  of  mankind. 

It  is  allowed  by  all  continental  writers  o^ 
ce^britf ,  that  British  practitioners  have  the 


onedit  Of  having  been  the  first  to  pdint^Ntt 

the  benefit  of  the  non-merourial  trtatmeBty 
in  many  cases  wbaere  mercury  was  sapposed 
to  be  necessary.    Matthias  deserred  giwt 

rise  for  the' discrimination  and  judgment 
evineed  in  distinguiahing  tlw  effisots  of 
mercui^  aeting  injurkNisly  on  the  ooBstitiu 
tion,  from  the  effects  of  tiie  veueiwd  poisos. 

Mr.  Carmichad,  of  Dublin,  was,  however, 
the  first  who  materially  improved  this  im^ 
portent  practiod  brancii  of  our  profeaaioiiv 
and  taught,  in  a  dear  and.sdentific  manner, 
when  mercury  ought  or  ought  not  to  be 
exhibited.  Mr.  Green,  of  Bristol,  has  pub- 
lisbedj  in  tiie  second  volume  t>f  tiie  Trans- 
actions of  the  Provincid,  Medicd,  aad 
Sttigicd  Association,  an  exodlent  ritumi  of 
the  history  and  progress  of  opinion  on  the 
non-mercurid  treatment,  and  has  added 
many  interesting  cases  observed  by  himadH 
Prom  What  he  has  seen  and  read  he  draws 
the  following  inferences :  tiiat  every  form 
and  stage  of  venered  (except  iritis)  can  be 
completely  and '  better  treated  mthout  mer- 
cury than  with  it;  that  in  some  cases, 
mercUry  not  only  faik  dtogether  to  cure, 
but  aggravates  the  disease,  and  therefore  is 
not  a  spedfic ;  and  what  have  been  oond- 
dered  as  some  of  the  worst  secondary  oanses 
of  syphilis,  result  from  mercury  itsdf,  frana 
the  very  means  used  to  cure  the  disease* 
Dr.  Thompson,  of  Edinburgh,  sealondy  ad- 
vocates the  non-mercurid  treatment,  and 
supports  his  views  by  400  cai^  txeated  with*' 
out  mercury. 

Mr.  ^Green  thinks  Mr.  Absmothy's  tost 
betwefln  true  syphilis  and  pseodo-syphttis 
^namely,  that  the  former  requises  meapaary 
for  its  cure)  erroneous. 

Mr.  Rose,  sujgeon  to  the  Guards,  aa||% 
he  succeeded  in  curing  ail  uloers 
parts  of  generation,  witii  thee 
symptoms  to  whiob  tiiey  give  rne, 
mercury.     He  treated  120  eases 
any  unftivourable  remlt^^JIfsd.  GftK  7V«m. 
vol.  viii. 

Mr.  Guthrie  treated  aeaiiy  ItM)  «asss  of 
primary  sores  without  merosry^  and  thinlEs 
It  an  estAbUdied  foet,  that  every  kind  «f 
ulcers  on  the  genitals  is  covaihle  withoi* 
mercury— thinks,  in  seme  cases,  a  gentle 
course  will  expedite  the  sure,  but  does  not 
eondder  it  a  spedfic  for  the  venered. 

Dr.  Thompson  reniad^s,  tliat  in  fab  esses 
treated  without  meroury,  there  were  not  any 
ef  those  deepand  foul  ulcers  of  the  skhsy 
Of  the  throat,  of  the  mcndi  and  nose,  or  the 
painfol  afibctions  of  the  bones,  wfafeh  are 
stated  by  every  writer  on  sypMlis,  as  Uis 
generd  products  of  that  disease. 

Dr.  Hennen  treated  105  eases  of  primary 
sores  without  mercury;  secondary  symptoms 
followed  in  11  cases ;  dl  were  cured  without 
mercury,  except  one  obstinate  and  anomaknis 
case. 
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'  M/tpttt  Jrvm  the  Army  JUedkal  Diptu^tmma^ 
ftwm  ChmUm-  IS16  to  PeeenAer  I818.-r 
TkMW  appevt  to  bave  been  treated*  for 
pnnwry  Teneieel  oloeKatioDB  Qn  the  peniB 
Qadai&ig  not  only  tihe  more  simple  <saie8> 
bat  elao  *  recfulw  proportion  of  t^ae  with 
tbe  most  miurkad  pharacters  of  sypbilic 
ebMcre,  ea  tecijbed  by  Hunter),  1940 
iMee;  thaV  of  tbeee  1940  eaiea,  96  have 
bad  eeoon^acy  symptoms  of  4iffewnt  «orte»; 
of  these  9.6  cases -of  peoondaiy  affM$um»» 
mercory  was  had  recourse  to  in  12,  for 
various  reasons,  as  stated  in  tbe  report.  In 
the  1940  .  cases  of  primary  symptoms, 
mei«ttvy  was  used  in  65,  for  reasons  tiso 
assigned.  If  we  deduet  the  65  and  12  eases 
in  which  mereiH7  was  vused,  ficom  1940^ ' 
1863.  cases  remam  c^m^Utely  scared  taiikou$ 
mercury.  Tbe  average  time  required  for 
tbe  oQie  of  primary  symptoms  without  mer- 
cnry,  wb«i  bubo  ^  not  exist,  bas  been  21 
de^ys  -  wilih  bttbo,  45«  Avemge  period  for 
core  of  secondary  symptoms  without  mer« 
cury*  has.  been  frx>m  28  to  45  days.  In  the 
same  periods  2827  cases  of  primary  symp- 
toms were  treated  with  mercury :  secondaiy 
sgrmptOBW  oocqrred  in  51  of  them.  The 
average  period  for  cure  of  primary  symptoms 
withont  bubo,  was  33  days— with  bubo,  50 
digrs;  and  for  the  cure  qi  uecQudarj  symp-i 
toms,  45  dfl^s, 

Mr.  Green  treated  100  cases  without  a 
particle  of  mercury,  either  internally  or  ex- 
ternally. The  primary  sores  were  treated 
with  sedative  and  astringent  lotions,  or 
auaple  ointment;  all  these  sores  possessed 
aome  of  the  characters  of  the  true  Uunterian 
€^itae» :  Irom  14  to  30  days  wa»  the  time 
ia  whidi  they  were  generally  healed^  One 
cMepf  chancre  resi^qd  all  applications  for 
ftnur  monUis,  till  the  person  was  removed  %» 
tim  sea-side,  where  it  was  healed  in  three 
■MislfSi  Of  these  100  oases,  buboes  supervened 
in.  16  4  of  these,  6  only  suppuratecL  Ck>n- 
stitational.affeetiQns,  of  one  kind  or  another, 
followed  in  9  cases :  these  were,  cutaneous 
flrnptions,  papular  in  3,  pustolarin  2,  vesi- 
onlsr  in  1,  vesicular  and  scaly  in  2.  These 
eniptions,  at  their  commencement,  were 
generally  accompanied  by  pains  in  tbe  limbs, 
«Bd  more  or  less  Csver.  One  of  the  cases  of 
IMMtttbe  closel|[  lesemMed  small-pox— has 
generally  seen  this  particular  form  occm*  ia 
pemoofl  of  stKong  constitistion.  T%e  vesi- 
Gvits  and  sealy  eruptions  ooowrred  in  delicate 
peoona,  and  wwe  very  obstinate.  Sore 
tJuKiat  oecwrved  ia  4  cases ;  in  3  conjoined 
mth  eniptioie.  Periostitis  occurred  in  2 
caees,  whidi  yielded  to  eounter^imtatiflNa. 
There  was  noi  one  case  of  iritis. 

In  154  eases,  treated  by  Dr.  THbompson* 
without  mercury,  iritis  followed  in  1.  Ia 
417  eases,  similarly  treated  by  Dr.  Heanen, 
iritis  occurred  only  in  2,  . 

Mr.  Gfeen  thinks  that  the  use  of  mercury 


ia  primary  tpnpboum  should  be  .given  up 
altogether;  but  that  in  some  cases  of  Mcondo 
ttnf  it  may  be  of  use.  iFrom  a  comparison 
of  facts,  primary .  sores  are  sooner  cured 
where  merenry:  is  aot.  given.  As  fiur  as  the 
Army  Medical  Beports  go,  secondary  symp- 
toms followed  more  fieoquentl^  \riiere  mer- 
cury had  mrt  been  given,  but  they  were  not 
so  tfevece  as  those  wluoh  oceniied  after 
menmry  had  been  givea.  The  cases,  in 
which  he  thinks  mereury  of  use,  are  those 
ia  which  the  symptoms  get  into  an  indolent 
condition,  and  become  a  chronic  diseases 
The  superficial  ulceration  of  the  throat, 
which  be-  eonsiderB  truly  sjrphilitio,  fre- 
quently boeomes  changed  by  mercury  into 
tbe  deep  excavated  ulcers  of  the  tonsiL 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  gentlemen,  that 
meseury  may  be  given  to  a  .person  previously 
healthy,  in  such  a  manner  aa  gradual^ 
to  andcrmine  the  constitution  and  destroy 
health ;  of  this  the  workmen  employed  da 
quicksilver  mines  afford  a  melancholy  ex- 
ample :  and  it  is  a  striking  and  remarkable 
£u^  that  the  ntercwnal  cadtety  thus  pro- 
dueed,  reseukbles  in  many  respects  the 
vtiuftal.  Emaciation,  night  sweats,  pains 
in  the  bones,  nodes,  and  osseous  caries,  cu- 
taneous eruptions  and  ulcers,  redness  and 
ulceration  of  the  throat,  lo«s  of  appetite  and 
debility,  are  common  to  both.  It  is  quite 
oertain  that  these  cachexies,  when  pure  and 
namised,  may,  by  an  experienced  examiner, 
be  distinguished  from  each  other  with  fod- 
lity ;  but  the  case  is  widely  different  when 
they  co-exist  in  &»  same  constitution,  each 

mi^4>fyiDg*i^<^^i^<^<)"^t"^^<'^^'^*  These 
Wo  cachexies,  combined  in  the  same  in^- 
vidual,  occasion,  acoordang  to  the  predomi- 
aanoe  of  eitbep»  and  the  simultaneous  and 
sinister  presence  of  a  weak,  eerofulons,  or 
seoriMitie  habit,  those  endless  varieties  of 
deplorable  saffbring  which  we  are  so  often 
oaUed  on  to  witness  in  cases,  iiyndidouslyf 
ignorantly,  or  negligently  treated.  I  must 
refer  you  to  authors  for  a  more  detailed  and 
accurate  aooount  of  the  ill  effects  of  mercury. 
Dr.  Hennen  has  written  with  great  deamess 
oa  this  subject :  he  coacludes  by  remarking, 
*'  but  the  most  troublesome  of  all  its  effecU, 
is  the  phagedenic  lalceratioA,  which  it  often 
induces  both  in  chancres  and  open  baboes  i 
end  the  dispositioa  to  fredi  uloeratioBs  of  a 
spreading  and  intractable  character,  which 
ifc^ves  rise  to  ia  parts  where  the  dtia  had 
notbeim  previoualy  br(to» ;  in  the  thnoal 
most  severe  ulcerations  ere  excited  by  it, 
erosions. of  the  gums  and  palate  are  pro^ 
duced ;  and  the  papulee  and  other  eruptions 
of  the  skin,  which  so  often  appear  as  a  se- 
condary form  of  the  disease,  sine  frequently 
exasperated  into  open  ulcerations.  I  have 
not  seen  a  single  case  of  ulceration  succeed- 
ing to  a  cutaneous  eruption,  in  the  military 
hi^ital,  since  the  non-mercurial  treatment 
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has  been  adopted,  except  where  mercury 
bad  beeo  long  and  irregularly  tried.*' 

The  example  set  by  British  suigeons,  was 
soon  extensirely  followed  on  the  continent, 
and  many  reports  of  the  sucoess  of  the 
non-mercnrial  treatment  were  published  in 
France ;  several  of  these  have  appeared  in 
the  English  periodicals ;  and  some  impor- 
tant documents  of  this  nature  have  been 
lately  cited  by  Mr.  Carmichael,  in  a  paper 
published  in  tiie  12th  volume  of  the  Dublin 
Journal  of  Medicine.  As  you  can  all  refer 
without  difficulty  to  French  publications, 
I  shall  not  detain  you  by  quoting  their 
contents,  but  shall  at  once  proceed  to  submit 
to  your  consideration  a  translation  of  certain 
German  writings,  which  oontain  important  • 
data  connected  with  our  subject,  but  which 
are  not  easily  procurable,  and  cannot  be 
understood  without  a  very  accurate  know- 
ledge of  the  German  language  and  Grerman 
pharmacy. 

To  the  first  document  I  attach  great 
value,  having  myself  witnessed  the  progress 
of  the  treatment  in  the  splendid  and  admi- 
rably-arranged hospital  at  Hamburgh,  under 
the  care  of  that  able  sui^geon,  Dr.  Fricke, 
whose  assistant.  Dr.  Giinther,  took  all  the 
cases,  and  afterwards  tabulated  the  results. 
Of  course  I  cannot  do  more  than  present  to 
you  the  general  plan  of  treatment  adopted, 
and  the  general  conclusions  arrived  at.  In 
the  work  itself  numerous  examples  are  given 
of  each  variety  of  primary  and  secondary 
affection,  and  the  details  of  the  treatment 
are  accurate  and  full.  As  the  non-mercurial 
plan  excited  much  interest  among  German 
physidanB,  its  details  were  watched  with 
the  most  scrupulous  accuracy,  both  by  the 
medical  men  of  Hamburgh,  and  by  many 
who  came  ffom  different  paru  of  Germany 
to  witness  the  progress  of  so  important  an  ex- 
periment. That  Uie  details  and  results  have 
been  given,  by  Drs.  Fricke  and  Giinther, 
with  the  strictest  fidelity,  I  know,  both  from 
what  I  myself  observed,  and  from  what 
I  heard  from  Dr.  Oppenheim  and  others. 

I  shall,  in  the  first  place  then,  lay  before 
you  copious  extracts  from  Dr.  Fricke's 
work,  and  afterwards  communicate  informa- 
tion I  have  recently  obtained  from  this 
.eminent  suigeon,  on  this  subject. 

After  I  have  laid  before  you  the  later 
German  authorities  in  favour  of  the  non- 
mercurial  treatment,  I  shall  proceed  to  speak 
of  those  who  bear  testimony  against  it. 

From  Friche^s  Annals  of  the  Surgical  Depart' 

ment  of' the  General  Hospital f  Hamburg. 
Trkatmbnt  of   Syphilis,  during  thb 
Years  1824, 1825, 1826,  and  1827.    By 
Dr.  GuNTHER,  Assistant  Surgeon.  - 
"  The  treatment  of  syphilis  in  out  hospi- 
tal   may    be    divided    into    two  periods. 


During  the  first,  mercury  wis  employed  as 
the  chief  remedy ;  during  the  second,  the 
disease  was  treated  after  the  non-mercurial 
plan.  Th^  former  comprises,  with  males, 
a  space  of  eighteen  montlis  and  a  half  (from 
January  1824  to  July  1825)  ;  with  femaJea, 
of  twenty-two  months,  (from  January  1824 
to  October  1825).  The  latter  includes,  wiUi 
males,  a  period  of  two  years  and  five  and  a 
half  months;  with  females,  of  two  years  and 
somewhat  more  than  two  months." 

First  Period. 
Treatment  of  Sypkili*  with  Mercury, 

I  shall  now  communicate  the  principal 
fects  and  results  of  this  mode  of  treatment, 
as  the  profiesaion  can  have  no  particular  in- 
terest in  the  more  minute  details,  which 
can  be  usefiil  only  in  the  way  of  comparison. 
The  forms  of  disease  observed  during  the 
first  period,  may  be  seen  in  the  annexed 
tables.  On  looking  over  them,  a  conside- 
rable difference  will  be  seen  between  them 
and  those  of  the  second  period :  syphilis 
having  exhibited  itself  in  a  much  more  ma- 
lignant form  in  the  first  period.  Nocturnal 
pains,  caries  of  the  nasal,  palatine,  and 
other  bones,  obstinate  and  extensive  cuta^ 
neous  eruption,  general  lues,  syphilitic 
cachexy,  &c.  were  among  the  ordinary 
phenomena;  while  in  the  second  period 
they  were  of  rare  occurrence,  and  observed 
only  in  those  who  had  been  subjected  to 
long  and  injurious  courses  of  mercury. 

If  we  compare  the  forms  of  disease 
occurring  in  the  same  individual,  at  different 
times,  before  and  during  the  first  period,  we 
shall  not  unfirequentiy  perceive  a  certain  gra- 
dation from  a  fiivouiabk  to  an  unfavourable 
constitution  of  (fisease;  that  which  com- 
menced with  superfidal  ulcers  of  the  gautal 
organs  subsequentiy  appeared  as  bubo,  then 
as  ulceration  of  the  throat,  next  as  an  exten- 
sive cutaneous  eruption,  which  often  gave 
rise  to  ulcerations,  then  harassed  the  patient 
with  nocturnal  pains,  nodes,  caries  of  the 
bones  of  the  face  and  loss  of  the  hair  until 
it  terminated  in  syphilitic  cachexy,  general 
and  incurable  lues,  consumption,  emacia- 
tion, and  dropsy. 

The  mode  of  treatment  employed  during 
this  first  period  was  various,,  and  regulated 
by  the  peculiarities  of  each  individual  case. 
No  undue  predilection  was  shewn  for  any 
particular  preparation  of  mercury.  The 
soluble  mercury  of  Hahnemann  was  chiefly 
emi^oyed,  in  doses  of  a  grain  twice  a  day ; 
in  a  great  many  cases  calomel  was  used  in 
the  same  proportions.  Corrosive  sublimate 
was  given  in  solution  (gr.  iij.  ad  |yj.)  gene- 
rally in  combination  with  a  littie  opium  or 
with  the  decoction  of  columbo;  a  table 
spoonful  three  times  a  day.  In  obstinate 
cases  calomel  and  corrosive  sublimate  wei« 
administered  alternately,  in  the  form  and 
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doses  already  meiitioiied ;  and  this  mode  of 
administration  was  looked  npon  as  Tery 
powerful  and  efficient.  On  one  occasion 
calomel  was  given  in  large  doses  (ten  grains) ; 
and  33  cases  were  treated  widi  mercnrial 
frictions,  after  the  manner  recommended  by 
Rust.  Hie  latter/  which  were  employed  in 
the  cases  of  13  females  (in  some  indiTiduals 
twice,)  were  had  recourse  to  only  in  obsti- 
nate and  extensiye  forms  of  the  disease. 
When  syphilis  was  attended  with  distinct 
inflammatory  symptoms  the  antiphlogistic 
treatment  was  put  into  operation  before 
mercury  was  administered. 

With  respect  to  the  duration  of  treatment 
a  remarkable  difference  wUl  be  perceiTcd 
on  inspecting  the  tables  of  both  poiods.  I 
haye  taken  an  average  of  the  number  of 
days  spent  in  hospital,  as  well  by  patients 
labouring  under  peculiar  forms  of  syphilis, 
as  by  the  general  class,  and  added  it  to  the 
tables.  The  relative  proportion  of  this  can- 
ndt  be  always  easUy  stated,  for  no  general 
law  can  be  deduced  from  a  few  cases  ;  but, 
on  comparison,  a  difference  in  favour  of  the 
non-mercurial  plan  of  treatment  is  readily 
perceived. 

With  regard  to  the  certainty  of  cure,  so 
for  as  the  mercurial  treatment  is  concerned, 
we  must  say,  witli  many  of  our  unprejudiced 
colleagues,  that  we  are  convinced  by  bitter 
experience  that  syphilis  very  often  returned, 
in  the  secondary  fbrm,  after  the  most  cautious 
use  of  mercury,  the  most  careful  selection 
of  die  preparation,  the  strictest  attention  to 
-diet,  and  a  proper  observation  of  precau- 
tionary measures.  Of  573  patients,  treated 
during  die  tint  period,  165  (t.  e.  nearly  one- 
third,)  were  attacked  with  secondary  symp- 
toms.  All  these  were  treated  with  mercury 
fbrthe  primary  symptoms,  altiiough,  it  is  to 
be  observed,  the  smallest  portion  of  tiiem 
had  been  under  our  care.  Of  those  patients 
treated  during  the  second  period,  who  were 
attacked  with  secondary  syphilis,  by  far  the 
greater  portion  had,  at  an  earlier  period 
and  befcMre  admission,  or  while  in  hospital, 
used  mercury  for  the  cure  of  the  disease. 
Many  patients,  in  whom  the  disease  was 
supposed  to  have  been  eradicated,  came  back, 
(particularly  after  the  use  of  mercurial  fric- 
-tions,)  with  caries  of  the  bones  of  the  fkce  ; 
some  of  these  were  afterwards  cured  without 
mercury,  others  are  still  under  treatmeut. 

On  examining  the  bodies  of  those  who 
died  while  under  treatment,  particularly 
during  the  use  of  mercurial  frictions,  and 
while  the  month  was  affected,  we  did  not 
find  the  parotid,  sublipgual,  or  pancreatic 
glands  enhu-ged;  they  were,  however,  harder 
than  usual,  and,  when  slit  open,  had  in  a 
remarkable  degree  the  unpleasant  odour  at- 
tendant on  salivation.  In  one  case  the  sub- 
fliajdllary  glands  Were  enlarged,  but,  with 
the   exception  of  some  slight  induration, 


otherwise  unchanged.  In  the  ease  of  a 
young  woman,  who  had  frequently  used 
mercury,  and  who  died  twenty-two  days 
after  a  protracted  course  of  frictions —on 
boiling  some  portions  of  the  dugh-bone 
(the  head,  neck,  and  trochanter)  and  of  the 
tibia  for  an  hour  in  water,  we  found  some- 
what more  than  half  a  drachm  of  reguhne 
mercury.  In  two  or  three  similar  cases, 
where  so  much  mercury  had  not  been  em- 
ployed,  we  could  not  detect  any. 

Second  Period. 
Treatment  of  Syphiti*  vnthoiU  Mercury, 
When  this  mode  of  treatment  was  in- 
troduced into  our  hospital  by  Dr.  Frioke, 
be  at  first  submitted  only  a  small  number 
of  patients  to  it,  and  selected  chiefly  those 
whose  future  prospects  depended  on  their 
being  cured  in  the  speediest  possible  way. 
Having  afterwards  discovered,  contrary  to 
his  expectation,  that  the  disease  was  cured 
more  rapidly  in  this  way,  and  relapses  much 
f^er  and  slighter,  it  was  extended  to  all 
cases,  with  such  modifications  as  experience 


At  this  present  time  (February  1828), 
after  a  trial  of  two  yean  and  a  half,  and  the 
successful  treatment  of  more  than  a  thousand 
patients,  the  results  of  this  treatment  have 
proved  so  favourable,  that  there  appeara  no 
reason  for  lightly  abandoning  it,  w  returmng 
to  the  former  plan  of  treatment.  As  already 
stated,  patients  are  cured  in  a.  much  shorter 
time  than  before,  and  leave  the  hospital 
with  much  healthier  looks.  All  the  unplea- 
•ant  phenomena  attendant  on  salivation  no 
longer  harass  them.  Formerly,  notwith- 
standing the  greatest  attention  and  cleanli- 
ness, it  was  impossible  to  remove  the  fovl 
smeU  fhmi  the  venereal  wards,  or  to  keep 
the  rooms  or  beds  dean ;  the  air  was  tainted 
with  the  offensive  odour  of  salivation  and 
syphilitic  caries ;  and  filth  was  the  order  of 
the  day  in  all  the  wards  tenanted  by  patients 
under  Ml  salivation.  At  present  there  is 
not  a  trace  of  this  air  in  a  ward  containing 
constantly  60,  70,  and  sometimes  100  pa- 
tients ;  and  the  venereal  department  of  the 
hospital  rivals  the  other  divisions  in  purity 
of  air  and  cleanliness.  Syphilis,  too,  seems 
to  become  gradually  more  simple ;  at  least 
it  never  appears  in  the  same  malignant  fbrm 
as  before,  where  little  or  no  mercury  has 
been  used.  As  every  medical  man  is  al- 
lowed to  visit  the  hospital,  any  one  may 
convince  himself  of  the  truth  of  these  state- 
ments. 

From  the  strict  surveillance  over  prosti- 
tutes observed  by  the  police,  the  attention 
and  experience  of  the  surgeons  appointed  by 
the  government  to  inspect  them,  and  from 
the  circumstance  that  such  females  come  to 
our  hospital  for  the  relief  of  ail  diseases  under 
which  they  may  happen  to  labour,  we  are 
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enabled  to  keep  a  strict  ooiitiol  over  UiiBir 
difleases.  Thoae  who  live  in  the  town,  oon* 
•tituting  three-fourths  of  them,  under  the 
jnrtsdiction  of  Hambnigfa,  and  thoeewho 
hve  in  the  aaburb  named  Hamborgerbery, 
are  examined  twiioe  a  week  by  two  govern- 
ment surgeons.  Every  female  is  obliged, 
each  time,  to  bring  a  book,  in  which  her 
state  of  henlth  is  entered.  Those,  who  are 
found  dbeased  are  immediately  sent  to  hos- 
pital. Unfortunately,  we  cannot  exercise 
the  same  control  over  males,  and  with  the 
same  accuracy  and  precision.  A  large  por- 
tion of  the  males  under  our  care  leave  Ham- 
hurgh,  and  many  of  them,  when  they  get 
fresh  infection  or  secondary  symptoms, 
apply  to  other  physicians  of  vhis  dty,  and 
are  generally  treated  with  mercury.  Henco^ 
of  course,  in  such  cases,  the  accuracy  of  the 
result  is  disturbed  and  rendered  uncertain. 
Many  who  are  cured  and  remain  well,  do 
not  keep  the  promise  which  is  exacted  from 
all  who  are  dismissed  cured,  namely,  to  Jet 
US  see  them  again.  Some,  in  fine,  lose  pa- 
tience, and  leave  the  hospital  before  their 
cure  is  entirely  completed.  This,  however, 
has  not  occurred  for  the  last  half  year.  All 
these  circumstances  combined  render  R  ex*- 
tremely  difficult  to  ascertain  the  truth  in 
each  individual  case.  There  remains,  how- 
ever, a  number  of  male  patients  whom  we 
keep  constanldy  under  obsemition. 

Gjenerax  Trkatmknt. 

Four  eoaditioiis  we  .endeavour  to  fulfil, 
vis.  cleanliness,  rest,  a  strict  diet^and'  (in  a 
'  therapeutic  point  of  view)  an  antiphlogislic 
.piBn  of  treatment. 

CUaulinms  is  ol  the  greeatest  importance 
towards  a  «peedy  and  successful  termination 
<»f  the  care  i  several  patients  were  cured 
by  the  USB  of  warm  baths  and  abln- 
tiona.  On  the  other  hand^  a  neglect  of  this 
precaution  has  been  the  cause  either  of  the 
origin  or  of  the  deterioration  of  many  forma 
of  disease.  On  entering  the  hospital,  all 
syphilitic  patients,  unless  perfectly  dean, 
-are  put  into  a  warm  bath.  With  women 
this  is  seldom  requiidte,  with  men  almost 
AlwayB.  The  diseased  parts,  «md  those  in 
the  vidmty,  are  frequently  washed  wHh 
warm  water.  This  operation  requires  to  be 
looked  after  more  carefully  in  men  than  in 
women,  the  latter  being  naturally  more 
cleanly.  Again,  places  on  which  ulcers, 
condylomata  and  exanthemata,  are  seated, 
theg^s  and  prepuce  in  gonorrhoea,  and  aU 
carious  bones,  are  cleaned  of  pus,  nraous, 
and  dirt,  by  fioequentiy  washing,  sprinkUng, 
rinsing,  and  syringing  with  warm  water. 
I^  is  never  allowed  to  ooUect  on  ulcers,  or 
on  the  prepuce  or  glans  in  gonorrfacea.  A 
most  important  rule  is,  to  prevent  exco- 
riations, chancres,  and  condylomata,  from 
coming  in  vontmet  with  the  healthy  mucous 


surfooe  or  skin ;  as  for  instance,  in  tbe 
angles  between  the  caruncnlse  myrtiforaur 
and  nymphee,  between  the  labia,  between  the 
testicle  and  the  upper  part  of  the  thigh,  &c. 
as  in  course  of  time  not  only  the  sound  parts 
betjome  excoriated  or  uloeratedi  but  also 
the  disease  protracted  and  oiten  very  much 
exasperated.  We  also  take  care  to  prevent 
excoriations,  exanthemata,  and  condylomata^ 
firom  forming  in  the  angles  and  fiilds  of  the 
genital  organs  from  the  matter  of  gonor- 
rhoea or  ulcers.  To  accomplish  this  end  we 
put  pieoes  of  linen  or  charpie,  wet  with  spring 
water,  saturnine  lotion,  or  blaok  wash,  into 
each  fold  or  angle,  changing^  them  three  or 
four  times  a  day,  and  sometimes  oftener, 
aoeording  to  circumstances.  This  attention 
to  cleanliness  is  also  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance  after  the  cure  is  finish«l,  because  the 
cicatrices  are  apt  to  become  raw  and  turn 
into  excoriations  or  ulcers  when  neglected. 
This  has  frequently  occurred  in  patients 
discharged  cured,  who,  on  being  admitted  a 
second  time,  have  been  again  cured  by  strict 
attention  to  cleanliness. 

Hett  is  necessary,  particularly  during  tbe 
firflt  period,  and  where  the  disease  exhibits 
an  inflammatory  character.  Hence,  all  pa- 
tients, on  admission,  are  confined  to  bed. 
In  women  this  regiidation  was  enfocoed 
throughout :  on  the  other  hand,  males  werege- 
nerally permitted,  and  withadvantage,  to  vrailk 
about  during  the  later  period,  where  a  chancre 
or  opened  bubo  had  healed  up  to  a  certain 
point  and  then  become  stationary.  The 
reason  of  this  difference  between  the  treat- 
ment of  males  and  females  was  partly  this, 
beoause  in  the  latter,  the  diseased  parts  are 
not  so  easily  protected  fki>m  contact  with 
the  sound  skin  or  nrooous  membrane,  from 
friction,  or  from  becoming  wet  witk  pus, 
muooa,  &c  Pregnant  women  were  permitted 
to  walk  about  a  littie. 

With  regard  to  dSct,  each  patient  at  first 
received  every  day  four  ounces  of  bread, 
three  pints  of  gruel,  and  six  spoonfols  of 
vegetables,  at  boon ;  the  latter  varying  ac- 
cording  to  the  season  of  the  year.  They 
were  not  allowed  to  drink  beer,  brandy,  or 
water,  their  common  drink  being  thin  gruel. 
As  soon  as  the  characteristic  appearance  of 
the  ulcers  began  to  vanish,  or  an  improve- 
ment took  place,  the  diet  was  gradually 
made  more  nutritious,  according  to  theatate 
of  the  constitution  and  the  wants  of  the  pa- 
tient ;  and  when  matters  went  on  fiivourably 
in  this  way,  meat  was  allowed.  We  have 
departed  finom  this  rule  in  the  oases  of  very 
weak  individuals,  and  persons  who  had  been 
debilitated  by  mercurial  courses,  allowing 
these  a  nutritious  diet  from  the  commence- 
ment. In  tbe  case  of  females,  who  seldom 
renviined  in  hospital  longer  than  three  or 
four  weeks,  (some  not  more  than  fourteen 
days,)  and  who  require  less  food  than  males. 
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the  first  kind  of  ^et  wm  generally  oen» 
tinned  nntU  the  termination  of  the  cure  ^ 
in  nudes  it  was  uenally  changed  a  fortnight 
or  three  weeks  after  the  character  of  the 
disease  hegan  to  improve.  The  appearance 
of  those  who  were  dismissed  after  a  long  stay 
in  hoeiHtal,  was  that  of  nien  in  perfect 
health,  and  (where  the  strict  diet  had  not 
heen  continued  too  long)  not  at  all  deficient 
in  hodily  strength. 

The  thtnpeutie  measures  employed 
were  by  no  means  complicated,  ana  hafe 
been  latterly  rendered  more  simple.  At 
fiiat  every  patient  who  could  bear  it,  whe* 
tber  male  or  female,  was  blooded  to  eig^t, 
teoy  or  twel?e  onnoes.  Experience,  how- 
ever,  has  taught  us  that  in  most  cases  gena^ 
ral  bleeding  may  be  dispensed  with,  and 
that  the  end  in  view  may  he  a<^x>mplisbed 
in  as  short  a  time,  and  with  equal  success, 
by  observing  the  rules  already  laid  down* 
Hence  venesection  is  at  present  confined 
to  cases  of  plethoric  habit  or  high  local 
inflammation,  and  consequently  not  ver^r 
often  employed.  In  some  peculiar  forms 
of  disease  Inches  were  used.  In  cases  of 
secondary  syphilis,  particularly  where  the 
disease  came  on  after  the  non-mercurial 
treatment,  venesection  was  occasionidly 
employed.  The  treatment  was  generally, 
commenced  with  the  following  medicine:—* 

9>  Sul ph.  Magnesias,  5iss.;  Aqua&.Foni- 
culi,  ^viij*    M. 

Of  this  a  table*spoonful  was  admtni- 
steied  three  times  a  day,  or  oftener,  so  as 
at  firat  to  prodnce  several  stools,  and  after- 
wafdtone  daring  the  coarse  of  the  day. 
Occasionally  a  collection  of  >ile  in  that 
prinue  viae,  which  sometimes  occuned. 
under  the  continued  use  of  this  mixture, 
required  the  administration  of  an  emetic.. 
The  mixture  was  given  to  pregnant  wo- 
men, merely  in  such  doses  as  to  keep  the 
bowels  regular.  In  secondanr  syphilis  the 
decoction  of  the  wpods  and  nitric  acid 
were  also  employed.  After  a  long  and 
copious  use  of  the  laxative  mixture,  aph- 
thouft  excoriations  of  a  circular  shape,  and 
firom  three  to  four  lines  in  diameter,  were 
sometimes  observed  on  the  inside  of  the 
lower  lip  and  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  cheeks.  These  had  a  flocculent  appear- 
ance, were  painful,  and  surrounded  with 
slightly  swollen  edge«.  Frequently  they, 
were  combined  with  small  tallow-like 
sloughs  of  the  mucous  membrane  at  the 
angles  of  the  mouth,  frequently  with  raw 
snrfaces.  Persons  of  a  scorbutic  or  scro- 
falous  diathesis  were  very  subject  to  them. 
Tbey  were  often  very  obstinate,  and  re- 
quired the  use  of  acid  or  astringent 
gargles,  touching  with  selnUons  of  caustic, 
and  the  omission  of  the  laxative  mixture. 

In  a  few  cases  we  have  seen  a  more 
than  usually  copious  flow  of  saliva  after 


the  use  of  nitric  acid,  fiaqiiently  a  alight 
iaerease  in  the  cutaneous  transpiration, 
or  an  increased  secretion  of  saliva,  after 
decoction  of  the  woods  had  been  employed 
for  some  time.  Nitric  acid  was  exhibited 
in  the  following  form  : — 
y^  Aoidi  Nitrici,5ss; ;  Sympi  Simplieis, 
^. ;  Decoct.  A  vena,  3xij*  M. 

Of  this  nrixture  a  table-spoonful  was  given 
every  second  hour,  ana  sometimes  every 
hour.  From  eight  to  twelve  ounces  of  the 
decoction  of  the  woods  were  administered 
everyday.  Saponaceous  baths  were  ordered 
for  the  sake  of  cleanliness,  as  also  in  some 
forms  of  eruption ;  in  oUiers,  baths  con- 
taining muriate  of  soda,  or  mineral  acids, 
or  corrosive  sublimate,  or  (in  cases  of  pains 
in  the  bones)  caustic  potass.  Many  kinds 
of  lotions  were  also  used  for  moistening  the 
charpie  and  linen  used  in  dressing  the  sores; 


ON  DEFORMITY  OF  THE  CHEST 
IN  YOUNG  CHfLDRBN, 

FaOM   DISKASB     OF    THE     LUNGS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette, 

Sir, 
Ir  you  should  consider  the  followiofj^ 
remarks  worthy  of  notice,  the  insertion 
of  them  in  the  Medical  Gazette  will 
much  oblige 

Your  obedient  servant, 

George  A.  Kees* 
=  V,  Artillery  Place,  Cltv  Road, 
Dec.SI,  1988. 

There  is  a  deformity  of  the  chest  net: 
with  in  infants  and  yonn^cbiidreD,  oc- 
currin^  in  connexion  with  disease  of 
the  lungs,  which,  though  not  of  very 
rare  occurrence,  I  do  not  recollect  to 
have  seen  described.  The  deformity 
consistA  in  a  depression  existing'  at  the 
line  of  union  between  the  ribs  and  their 
cartilages,  in  consequence  of  which  the 
arched  form  of  the  front  of  the  thorax 
is  lost,  and  a  channelled  appearance 
external  to  the.  stemam  on  each  side 
produced. 

Accompanying  such  deformity,  ther» 
is  an  altered  movement  of  tne  ribs 
in  breathing,  and  there  are  wellomarbed 
symptoms  of  lesion  of  the  organs  •  of 
respirations  the  infant suflerebabilually 
from  shortness  of  breath  and  a  short 
dry  oouffh,  when  attacked  with  any 
bronchial  affection  not  in  itself  of  a 
dangerous -character— -bmncliial  irrita- 
tion, for  example,  to  which  tbey  are 
peculiarly  liable  —  the     usual     quick 
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breathindC  becomes  hurried,  the  pulse 
much  accelerated,  the  countenance  as- 
sumes a  livid  hue,  and  the  appearance 
of  the  child  indicates  a  serere  form  of 
pulmonary  disease. 

The  following^  is  a  verj  sliijfht  sketch 
of  a  case  of  this  kind,  which,  though 
imperfect,  will,  I  fhink,  best  illustrate 
the  description,  and  serve  as  an  intro- 
duction to  the  remaining  remarks  t — 

James  GouUee,  aged  eleven  months, 
was  bronght  to  me  in  the  month  of 
April,^  labouring  apparently  under 
seven  inflammation  of  the  lun^ ;  there 
being  preat-  difficulty  of  respiration — 
amounting  to  dyspnoea,  acceleration  of 
the  circulation,  pulse  122,  short  dry 
cough,  lividity  of  the  countenance, 
dilatation  of  the  al«  nasi,  &c.  On  ap- 
plying the  ear  to  the  chest,  I  detected 
DO  inaications  corresponding  to  the  seve- 
rity of  the  symptoms  ;  slight  crepitation 
of  a  large  character  over  the  central 
portion  of  the  lung  alone  being  ob- 
servable. 

The  parent  informed  me,  in  her  his- 
tory of  the  case,  that  the  infant  was 
bom  lively,  and  continued  well  and 
thriving  to  the  %ge  of  two  months,  at 
which  period  it  began  to  decline ;  short- 
ness ot  breath  and  a  cough,  more  or 
less  considerable  at  intervals,  having 
continued  from  that  period,  with  occa- 
sional attacks  resembling  the  present. 

The  child  being  unoressed,  I  found 
the  body  emaciat^,  the  abdomen  tumid, 
and  the  chest  presenting  the  deformity 
above  described ;  but  what  struck  me 
principally,  as  explaining  the  ^reat  dif- 
ficulty of  breathing  in  comparison  with 
the  slight  perceptible  disease  of  the 
lungs,  was  the  altered  movement  of  the 
ribe  in  respiration  ;  at  the  moment  of 
inspiration  they  being  forced  inwards 
instead  of  drawn  outwards,  and  thus 
the  sisee  of  the  thorax  transversely 
diminishing  instead  of  being  augmented. 

For  a  time  the  little  patient  seemed 
relieved  by  the  treatment  adopted,  but 
a  fresh  attack  supervening  in  toe  month 
of  May  terminated  fatally. 

At  a  post-mortem  examination  I 
found,  on  opening  the  chest  by  cutting 
throDgh  the  ribs  a  little  posterior  to  thetr 
cartilages,  a  projection  inwards,  corre- 
sponding with  the  depression  externally. 
The  central  lobe  of  the  right  lung,  and 
a  ^at  part  of  the  lower  lobe  over  the 
left  side,  were  converted  into  a  dense, 
firm  texture,  sinking  in  water,  of  a  pur- 
ple colour,  resembling  most  nearly  lung 


having  suffered  from -compression,  after 
effusion  in  the  pleura,  or  from  chronic 
pneumonia.  It  corresponded  pretty  ae- 
cttrately  with  a  drawing  by  Dr.  Hope, 
in  his  work  on  Morbid  Anatomy,  given 
as  a  specimen  of  the  effects  of  chronic 
pneumonia.  There  was  also  injection, 
out  slight,  of  the  bronchi;  the  plune 
were  healthy ;  there  were  no  tubercles. 
The  abdominal  viscera  presented  no 
marks  of  disease. 

I  have  met  with  and  examined  four 
other  cases  of  this  kind  within  the  last 
vear,  out  of  nearly  5,000  children  seen 
by  me  at  the  Tower  Hamlets'  Dispen- 
sary for  Children,  a  description  of  which, 
as  regards  the  symptoms  and  post- 
mortem appearances,  would  he  almost 
exactly  similar  to  the  foregoing,  except 
that  the  deformity  of  the  chest  was  not 
in  all  so  considerable,  was  in  general 
more  perceptible  on  the  right  sioe,  and 
that  tne  age  of  the  patients  varied,  the 
oldest  being  two  years  and  a  half. 
From  one  of  these  cases  I  took,  and 
still  retain,  a  portion  of  the  ribs  and 
their  cartilagpes,  shewing  the  deformity, 
and  also  the  right  hing,  nearly  toe 
whole  of  which  presents  the  morbid  ap- 
pearance already  described. 

The  impeded  respiration  in  Uieae 
children  exerts  a  baneful  influence  on 
sanguification  and  nutrition,  «ad  hence 
they  soon  assume  the  appearance  of 
rickety  children,  and  are  often  consi- 
dered in  a  decline.  It  is,  however,  wor- 
thy of  remark,  that  no  tubercles  were 
present  in  either  of  the  cases,  and  that 
the  mesenteric  glands  were  enlarged 
only  in  two,  and  in  these  not  consi- 
derably. 

It  appeared  to  me  at  first  questioD- 
able  wbefher  the  lesion  of  the  lungs,  or 
contraction  of  the  chest,  was  the  pri- 
mary affection  in  these  cases.  It  seemed 
probable  that  the  altered  movement  of 
the  ribs  was  the  result  of  the  deformity 
of  the  chest,  and  that  the  lung  was  al- 
tered hjr  compression ;  I  now,  however, 
entertain  no  doubt  that  the  lung  is  pri- 
marily affected,  and  that  its  lesion 
causes  the  abnormal  contraction  of  the 
thorax  in  respiration,  and,  subsequently, 
the  deformity  in  question.  I  am  led  to  • 
this  opinion,  because,— 

1st.  I  have  seen  cases  where  there 
has  been  the  altered  movement  of  the 
ribs  without  the  deformity ;  nay,  these 
cases  are  by  no  means  rare,  and  in  them 
symptoms  of  pneumonitf  *  of  a  subacote 
character^  are  present,  and  I  have  de- 
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tected  in  tncli  small  crepitation  on  lis- 
tening, to  the  cbest. 

3d]y.  I  baye  seen  this  altered  move- 
ment more  considerable  on  one  side 
than  tbe  olber,  thus  indicating  the  lung 
principally  affected. 

ddlj.  Cases  where  the  altered  moTe- 
ment  of  the  ribs  alone  was  apparent, 
and  no  deformity,  have  recovered,  and 
the  ribs  resumed  their  normal  move- 
ment as  the  lung  became  healthj. 

4thly.  I  have  seen  the  deformity  in 
the  course  of  the  disease  shewing  itself, 
and  becoming  more  apparent  as  that 
disease  progrSwed. 

Heuce  1  am  led  to  believe,  that  the 
disease  of  the  lungs  is  the  primary  af- 
fection ;  as  to  its  nature,  I  consider  it 
to  be  chronic  pneumonia. 

It  is  with  great  diffidence  I  give  this 
opinion,  knowing  what  Andral,  Laennec, 
Cbomel,  and  others,  have  said  as  to  the 
rarity  of  its  occurrence,  but  I  know  not 
whatotherdiseasewould  cause  tbecbang^ 
of  structure  perceived,  and  probably  their 
examinations  were  confined  to,  and  con- 
sequently their  remarks  refer  to,  the 
adult  subject.  These  cases  will  only  be 
found  in  tbe  very  young  subject,  where 
the  ribs  are  most  flexible ;  in  after-life, 
where  the  ribs  are  firmer,  no  such  state 
of  things  can  occur. 

Allow  me  to  suggest  the  following 
explanation  of  the  phenomena;  the 
lung,  in  chronic  pneumonia,  becomes 
shrunken,  as  well  as  solidified ;  there- 
fore, when  the  diaphragm  contracts  in 
inspiration,  either  one  of  two  things 
must  occur,  either  the  descent  of  the 
muscle  must  bear  an  exact  relation 
with  the  limited  expansion  of  the  lun^i^, 
or  the  space  which  would  result  from  tts 
descent,  the  lung  not  expanding,  must 
be  filled  by  a  temporary  contraction  of 
the  walls  oftbe  chest ;  m  the  adult  sub- 
ject the  former  of  these  would  take 
place;  but,  in  the  infant,  the  flexible 
ribs  and  their  cartilages  readily  yield  to 
the  contraction  of  the  muscle  within, 
and  lo  the  atmospheric  pressure  from 
without;  and  hence  the  altered  move- 
^  ment  of  the  ribs.  At  a  later  period  the 
^formity  of  the  chest  establishes  a  re- 
lation between  the  containing  and  eon- 
tained  parts. 

Where  the  deformity  is  well  marked, 
as  far  as  I  have  seen,  the  patient  never 
reeoven ;  it  seems  as  if  tbe  permanent 
inversion  of  the  rflis  prevented  the  lung 
Ifffna  wsuining  its  healthy  sUte,  even 
after  the  disease  has   been   checked; 


where,  however,  tbe  altered  movements 
of  the  ribs  alone  exists,  small  doses  of 
mercury,  with  the  application  of  coun- 
ter-irritants, will  succeed  often  in  sub- 
duing  the  inflammation;  and  the  evi- 
dence of  improvement  will  be  in  the 
movement  of  the  ribs  becoming  natural 
during^  inspiration,  the  parietes  of  the 
chest,  in  these  cases,  proving  a  source 
of  diagnosis  as  to  the  state  of  the  or- 
gans within. 

ACTION  OF  RECTI  MUSCLES. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette, 

Sir, 

I  BEO  to  offer  some  observations  on  the 
letter  of  Mr.  Lonsdale,  in  the  Medical 
Gazette  of  the  15th  of  this  month,  on 
the  action  of  the  recti  muscles  of  the 
abdomen. — I  remain,  sir. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

John  Snow,  M.R.C.S. 

64,  Frith  street,  Soho, 
Dec  2»,  1838. 

As  I  am  not  about  to  espouse  aiiy  of 
the  opinions  of  previous  authora*  I  shall 
onljT  notice  one  or  two  of  Mr.  Lonsdale's 
criticisms  of  these  opinions.  He  saya 
that  if  different  portions  of  the  rectus 
muscle  had  separate  contractions,  there 
would  then  be  an  unequal  pressure  upon 
the  abdominal  viscera.  Now  this  would 
not  be  the  case  for  two  reasons:  fint, 
because  the  contraction  of  any  part  of 
the  muscle  would  have  a  tendency  to 
approximate  its  two  ends,  and  would 
consequently  produce  an  equal  tension 
throughout  toe  whole  length  of  the 
muscle;  and,  secondly,  the  alKlominal 
viscera  move  with  sufficient  freedom  on 
each  other  to  be  placed  under  the  laws 
which  govern  fluids,  consequently  any 
pressure  is  felt  equally  through  tbe 
whole  of  these  viscera.  He  says  also, 
in  answer  to  Benin's  o|pinion,  that  if 
the  blending  of  the  tendinous  intersec- 
tions of  this  muscle  with  its  sheath  wero 
to  enable  it  to  assist  more  completely  the 
action  of  the  other  abdominal  muscles^ 
these  intersections  would  then  be  found 
adhering  to  the  sheath  at  its  posterior 
part  also,  for  at  present  they  would  pull 
irregularly.  Now  Mr.  Lonsdale  must 
know  that  the  anterior  and  posterior 
parts  of  the  sheath  of  the  rectus  become 
intimately  blended  at  the  linea  semilu- 
naris,   before    reaching  the   muscular 
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fibres  of  the  oblique;  conteooentlj  ftnj 
defcree  of  traction  exerted  tnrou^b  the 
anterior  part  of  the  sheath  would  be  atf 
equally  diffosed  as  tbrouHi  both  parts.  ' 

Mr.  Lonsdale  says,  that  when  this 
fiiDsde  contreetS)  from  bein^  in  a 
strai^t  line,  it  takes  on  a  cinr?^  direc- 
tion backwards  towards  the  niine ;  and 
this  is  not  a  mistake  or  a  misprint,  for 
it  is  a  neeessarf  part  of  the  theory  he 
advances,  and  it  is  exemplified  by  an 
enf^raving.  Now  for  a  muscle,  extend- 
ing in  a  straight  line  between  two  fixed 
pomts,  to  tske  on  a  curved  form,  it  must 
become  longer  instead  of  contracting; 
asd  in  the  engraving  it  is  actually 
figured  much  longer  in  its  so-called 
contracted  state  Uian  when  relaxed. 
When  toe  muscle  becomes  curved  in 
the  manner  hero  described,  it  is  not  by 
its  own  contraotton,  but  it  is  drawn  into 
this  form'  by  the  contraction  of  the 
transversus  and  part  of  the  two  obliqai 
muscles;  if  it  contract  when  retained 
in  this  position,  it  will  draw  down  the 
sternum  and  ribs,  causing  expiration, 
but  still  its  tendency  will  be  to  assume 
a  straight  position.  The  rectus  can 
only  compress  the  abdominal  visoerato 
the  extent  it  does  when  it  becomes  a 
straight  line  between  the  pubes  and 
sternum,  after  being  carved  forward ; 
if  it  continue  to  contract  after  it  has  be- 
come straight,  or  when  it  is  held  forcibly 
in  a  curve,  it  will  then  approximate  ihe 
sternum  to  the  pelvis.  The  muscles 
that  cun  retain  it  in  the  curved  position 
backward  are  stated  above;  and  the 
diaphra^,  by  pressing  on  the  abdo- 
minal viscera,  can  curve  it  forward  and 
i^tain  it  so. 

I  will  not  comment  on  Mr.  LonsdaleV 
suggestion  that  the  tendinous  interseo- 
tious  give  the  muscle  a  greater  power 
of  contracting  since  he  supports  it  only 
by  saying,  that  the  opposite  cannot  be 
proved. 

I  do  not  see  any  thing  important  in 
the  absence  of  any  adhesion  between 
the  rectus  and  the  posterior  part  of  its 
sheath.  A  muscle  tbat  has  a  separate 
and  individual  action,  is,  of  necessity, 
never  so  ocmnected  with  surrounding 
pai'ts  as  to  have  its  motions  prevented; 
between  the  tendinous  inieraectioiiS'  on- 
its  anterior  part  the  muscle  is  merely 
united  to  iu  sheath  by  cellular  tisane ; 
and  at  its  posterior  part,  where  the  ten- 
dinous intersections  are  scareely  seen. 
It  is  connected  only  by  cellular  tissue 
in  its  whole  length. 


fiuttbe  structure  even  oftbis  rooscle 
does  not  admit  of  the  applicatiCn  of  Mr. 
Lonsdale^s  theory:  it  is  net;  as  he  states, 
composed  of  an  anterior  bcilf  with  ten- 
dinous  intersections  and  a  posterior 
half  without;  but,  agreeably  to  the  de- 
scriptions of  Boyer  and  Cloquet,  die 
fil>res  arising  from  intersection  are,  for 
the  most  part,  not  inserted  into  the  one 
immediately  above,  but  dip  behind  it, 
and  are  inserted  into  a  tendinous  band 
higher*  up,  so  tbat  few  of' the  fibres  of 
this  muscle  extend  its  whole  length. 

To  conclude,.!  do  not  think  these 
tendinous  bands,  which  are  Ibund  varf- 
Ttng  in  number  and  situation  in  the 
rectus  abdomiifis  moscle,  execute  any 
imj»ortant  office-;  like  the  cicatrix  on  the 
skin  which  covers  this  muscle  (the  um- 
bilicus) and  numerous  other  parts  in 
the  body,  they  are  perhaps  the  remnant 
of  some-  more  early  state  of  organi- 
zation. 


CRYSTALLINE    FORMATtON  iNf 
THE  BOWELS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  GazetU. 

Sir, 
In  the  number  of  yonr  vatnaUe  journal 
for  November  24,  I  notice  an  arti<^ 
headed  *'C  ratals  in  the  Human  In- 
testines," which  were  found,  on  a  pest* 
mortem  examination,  in  the  colon  and 
in  no  other<  part  of  the  intestinal  tract  ; 
awl  which  were  found,  on  analysis  by 
Dr.  Apjohn,  to  be  composed  of  the  am- 
moniaco-magnesian  phosphate.  Th« 
writer  remarks,  *'  I  Dclieve  the  case 
which  I  have  given  is  tbefirst'in  whicb 
separate  and  regular  crystals -have  been 
noticed  in  these  countries  in  the  con- 
tents of  the  human  intestines.*' 

I  shall  here  bcff  leave  to  refer  the 
reader  to  the  4tb  edition  of  my  Treatise 
on  Gout,  &c»  in  which  I  gave  the  fol- 
lowing statement:— 

"  I  have  found,  in  two  instances,  a 
discharge  from  the  boweb  of  a  sub- 
stsmce  vervmuch  resembling  grains  of 
white  sand.  In  each  case  theUver  wa» 
irregular  in  its  office,  and  the  whole  «f 
the  di^tive  functions  were  consi<ler- 
ably  disordered.  I  made  a  paitioulav 
examination  of  one  of  these  ^ectmeBS, 
and  the  f(il lowing  were  the  resuUs :— - 

In  external  character,  whitish^  sImm 
ingt  and  granular;   the  grains  beii^ 
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bfirer  than.  tlu>ie.  of-  ordiiiary.  vlute 

,1.  Being  heated  in  a  plalina  8poon« 
It  blackened  and .  exhaled  an  ammo- 
niacal  and  animal  odour.  The  nuiriatio 
acid  stopper  held  over  the  heated  mat* 
|«r  produced  deqae  white  fumes  of  mu- 
riate of  ammonia. 

2.  Submitted  to  the  action  of  diluted 
mnriatic  acid,  it  dissolved  bj  the  assist- 
ance of  beat  without  effervescence,  leav* 
inic  a  very  sn^Jl  portion  of  residue. 
.  3.  B^  diluted  nitric  acid  it  dissolved 
to  the  same  e^te.nt.  .  This  solution  be- 
^me  decomposed  both  by  nitrate  of  lead 
and  bjr  nqre  ammonia)  the  former  indi-* 
vatuig  tJie  presence  of  phosphoric  acidf 
the  latter  of  phosphate  of  magnesia. 

4.  The  liquor  beings  rendered  neutral 
hj  pure  ammonia,  oxalate  of  ammonia 
was  added,  without  causing  anj  precis 
pitation.  Hence  is  proved  the  absence' 
of  lime. 

-  6,  The  insoluble  residue- treated  bj  a 
boiling  solution  of  caustic  potash  was 
dissolved.  To  this  solution  diluted  mu- 
rialie  acid  vva^  added,  and  the  mixture 
was  evaporated  to  dryness.  From  the 
addition  of  distilled  water,  a  matter  was 
separated,  which  was  evidently  silicious. 

The  sBDstanbe  in  question  consists, 
|]ierefQre,fl/aBi»oniaGQ-a|agnestan  phos- 
phate; a  small  portion — certainly  less 
^an  ^th— >of  silex ;  and  a  small  quan- 
tity  of  adherent  animal  matter." 
'  I  baVe  the  record  of  receiving  a  par- 
eel  of  this  kind  of  crjstalli^ied  sedi- 
inent  from  the  late  Dr.  paillie,  who  re- 
quested me  to  examine  its  nature.  .  I 
lound  it  to  aflTord  exactly  the  sanie^che- 
tnical  evidence  as  the  specimen  of  which 
i'bave  jji9t  noi|r  given  the  details.  Dr. 
.Baillie  iuformed  me  th^t  it  was  brought 
lo  him  by  a  lady  who  complained,  of  in- 
ditrestion  and  disordered  bowels.  The 
"appearance  of  the  sediment,  as  derived 
/rom  the  alvine  discharges,  he  said,  wai 
new  to  him,  and  he  fancied,  indeed, 
that  there  might  be  some  imposition 
-practised. 

-  I  hare  not  myself  had  the  opportd- 
Mtf  &f  verifying  the  fact  of  such  Crys- 
'  t^llized  matter  t>eiug  discharged  from 
.the  intestines  themselves;  but  in  the 
ease. quoted  from  your  journal,  the  crys- 
tel»  were  aetilatly  foOnd  ifi  the  eolon. 

It  anpears  t6  me  that  in  any  instance 
of  the  Ktwt  epming  before  us,  we  should 
] be  careful  nut  to  be  led  into  error  from 
'the  probable  circumstance  of  the  crys- 
tallized   decomposition    taking     place 


from  the  urine,  iu  betng  miiM  wiik 
the  alvine  discliarge;  for.  examples  of 
this  kind  I  have  met  with.     • 

If  you,  sir,  should  think  the  present 

(Communication  of  sufficient  importance 

far  insertion,  it  is  much  at  your  service. 

lam,  sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

CHARLES  SpUD.4MORE. 
Wimpole  street,  ^ao.  1,  18S9. 
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paMlcam  sit,  dicendl  perlcolam  uon  recniio.** 
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RE.VACCTNATION. 
In  our  last  article  we  considered  some 
of  the  objections  of  M.  Rpcboux,  a 
ftealoufl  but  not  very  formidable  oppo- 
netat  of  re-vaccination.  He  goes  onto 
say  that,  with  such  tranquillizing  facta 
before  oe  as  the-  exemption  of  the  vacci- 
nated from  the  epidemic  small-pox  at 
Marseilles,  it  would  be  irrational  tD 
plead  in  favour  of  re-vaccination  that  if 
it  doe9  no  good,-  it  will  do  no  harm. 
He  says  that  this  would  be  making 
nselessnese,  in  some  sort,  ear  rule  of 
aetion,  until  we  covered  ourselves  with 
amulets  from  head  to  foot ;  for,  accord- 
ing to  M.  Rochoux,  Aristotle  says  that 
one  lolly  makes  many* 

We  will  grant  our  opponent  over  the 
water,  therefore,  that  if  re-vaecination 
be  useless,  it  is  of  no  use  to  re-vacci- 
Hate^  and  proceed  to  his  next  plea^  He 
affirms  that,  in  spite  ^f  what  M.  Bonil* 
land  may  say,  re-vaccination  would 
make  people  lose  their  confidende  in 
Ibe  OQW-pox,  and  frighten  them  without 
any  advantage.  Nay,  more ;  it  would 
liinder  us  firom  learning  the  exact  pro* 
phylactic  powers  of  the  cow-pox;  foe 
if,  as  M.  Rocheuz  believes,  the  first 
Vaccination  is  an  effectual  preservatiTe, 
we  should  be  led  to  attribute  to  the 
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■eeond  that  imniunitj  wliioli  wm  reaUy 
due  to  the  first  iDsertion  of  the  raccine 
matter.  Now  the  inflexible  roles  of  the 
experimental  method  oblige  us  abso- 
lately  to  wait,  if  we  wish  to  be  able  to 
decide  with  certainty  Che  scientific 
qnestion. 

Immediately  after  this  extraordinary 
sentence  he  adds,  that  it  is  not  cruel  to 
decide  the  physiolof^ical  problem  in 
this  cool  expectant  method ;  for  even  if 
govemment  were  to  re-vaccinate  the 
boys  at  the  public  schools  (this  being 
the  point  submitted  by  the  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction  to  the  Academy  of 
Medicine),  they  would  not  be  able  to 
re- vaccinate  one- tenth  of  those  who  have 
already  been  vaccinated,  and  who,  per- 
haps, amount  to  two-thirds  of  the  living 
population  of  France. 

Precisely,  we  answer :  as  the  g-ovem- 
ment  lancets  could  not  be  stuck  into 
more  than  two  millions  of  arms^  the  re. 
maining  eighteen  would  be  amply  suf- 
ficient for  M.  Rochoux  and  the  rigid 
experimentalists ;  while  milder  men 
would  have  the  satisfaction  of  ascertain- 
ing whether  the  renewed  inoculation  eyf 
vaccine  matter  was  an  infallible  preser- 
▼ative. 

When  we  leave  M.  Rochonx  and  his 
discussion  (for  which  we  have  been  in- 
debted to  the  Gazette  det  Hdpitaux  of 
the  2d  of  October)  and  refer  to  the  de- 
hates  in  the  Academy  of  Medicine,  we 
see  that  this  learned  body  finds  it  diffi- 
cult to  come  to  any  conclusion.  Thus 
in  the  sitting  of  the  30th  of  August, 
1888,  M.  Virey  read  a  report  in  the 
name  of  the  committee  appointed  to  an- 
swer the  letter  of  the  Minister  of  Public 
Instruction  on  the  subject  of  re-vacci- 
nation.  The  committee  was  of  opinion 
that  the  vaccine  matter  bad  not  degene- 
rated ;  that  re-va^cination  was  useless; 
fmd  diai  the  faou  alleged  on  the  other 
aide  were  exceptions,  and  of  small 
▼aloe.  Upon  this,  facts  and  arguments 
were  bandied  to-and  firo^  in  the  foUowtng 
■lanner:-* 


M.  Villenenve  said  that  the  nepoit' 
was  unsuitable,  wished  the  questi4Ni  t0 
be  answered  in  the  affirmative,  and,  be- 
lieving that  vaccination  was  not  alwaya 
a  preservative  from  small-pox,  thought 
it  would  be  prudent  to  re-raoeinate  in 
the  public  schools. 

M.  Breschet  disapproved  of  the  re- 
port, and  thought  that  the  committee 
had  cut  the  question  too  short.  The 
Academy  of  Sciences,  on  the  contrary 
did  not  venture  to  decide  it,  and  made  a 
prize  question*  of  the  subject,  fie 
thought  it  strange  that  the  Academy  of 
Medicine  thus  opposed  another  learned 
body,  without  regarding  the  numeroas 
documents  put  forth,  and  the  measures 
taken  by  the  northern  goveramenta, 
quite  contrary  to  the  reply  proposed  by 
the  committee. 

M.  Sedillot  approved  of  the  report, 
and  thought  that  private  families  would 
be  alarmed,  if  re- vaccination  were  com- 
manded  by  authority. 

M.  Bousquet  approved  of  the  official 
answer,  yet  believed  that  re-^aocinatioA 
might  be  useful,  when  epidemic  smalU 
pox  prevailed,  and  also  admitted  that 
the  prophylactic  virtue  of  the  vaccine 
virus  had  diminished.  ^ 

M.  Rochoux  agreed  with  the  com- 
mittee as  to  the  answer  they  ought  fte 
make  to  the  Minister,  but  he  wished  the 
report  had  been  more  scientific,  and  the 
reasons  given  more  at  length.  He  was 
of  opinion  that  the  exertions  quoted 
proved  nothing  against  vaccination,  for 
in  some  cases  even  confluent  small-poK 
was  not  a  preservative. 

M.  Chervin  reminded  the  Academy, 
that  in  the  epidemic  of  lftl8,  at  Mar- 
-seilles,  many  more  persons  died  who 
liad  had  the  small-pox  before,  than  of 
those  who  had  been  vaccinated ;  so  that 
vaccination  was  a  better  prophylactic 
than  the  small-pox  itself. 

M.  Comae  approved  of  the  answerp 
believing  the  unsuccessful  oaaes  to  be 
exceptions  of  little  importance,  or  £u9la 
ill  observed.    In  the  bountry,  persona 
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ai»..eflmi  supposed  te  b«  properly  y«c- 
maled  wJio  are  oqI,  and  the  coasequenl 

ia  ioteUigible  enengl^. 

M.  Double  tboagbt  the  answer  ojT 
the  committee  too  exclusiy^.  and  said 
that  it  woold  be  prudent  for  th^  Aca- 
iemy  not  to  take,  so  great  a  responsU 
hJWtif  .  on  itself  in  so  important  a  point, 
iAiieh  the  actual  sUte  of  its  knowledge 
was  not  sufficient  to  clear  up. 

MM.  Londe,  Louis,  and  Collineau, 
foUowed  on  the  same  side. 

Of  the  three  remaining  speakers, 
MM*  Bouillaud,  Moreau,  and  Dubois 
(of  Amiens),  the  first  was  in  favour  of 
re^rascination  ;  the  second  thought  that 
the  eases  where  vaccination  failed  to 
secure  the  patient,  were  mere  excep. 
lions;  and  the  third  was  of  opinion 
that  the  proposed  answer  was  too  de- 
eisive»  but  that  re-vacci nation  was  not  a 
pressing  measure. 

The  Report  was  adopted  al  this  sit- 
ting, but  we  do  not  know  whether  it 
was  ever  sent  to  the  Minister.  On  the 
2d  of  October  it  was  again  discussed 
bjr  the  Acaderoj,  and  M.  Dubois  was 
of  opinion  that  it  was  then  too  favour- 
able  to  re-vaccination. 

On  tbe  other  hand,  the  re-vaccinators 
bave  not  been  .  idle :  among  others,  M. 
Dezeimeris,  whose  memoir  is  analyzed 
'  in  the  Gazette  des  Hopitaux  of  the 
18th  of  October,  and  M.  Fiard,  in  tbe 
number  of  the  same  journal  for  the 
13th  of  JN^ovember,  furnish  very  valuable 
iacts. 

One  attack  of  small-pox,  says  M. 
Dezeimeris,  is  not  an  absolute  preserva- 
tive against  a  second  one ;  yet  the 
■eeond  attack  never  follows  the  first  im- 
mediately, but  after  some  considerable 
.interval :  hence  the  prophylactic  power 
of  the  fint  attack  is  at  its  acm6  just 
after  the  body  has  been  imbued  with  the 
virttSf  and  grows  weaker  in  proportion 
.to  tbe  time  which  has  elapsed  since  the 
.  atuck. 

So  far,  so  good;  although  seme  ob- 


jection might  possibly  be  taken  tOvtbe 
assertion  •  that  the  liability  to  a  second 
wttMk  inGBeaaca  in  proportion  to  the 
distance  of  the  first;  even  though  wo 
readily  grant  that  the  second  never  ioi^ 
mediately  follows  the  first.    . 

But  M.  Dezeimeris*  second  principle 
is-  not  quite  so  admissible.  He  says 
that  the  practice  of  smali-ppx  inocuUr 
tion  had  taught  us  that  the  engrafted 
virus  produced  a  milder  disease  than  the 
natural  small-pox  ;  that  the  viinu  ber 
came  milder  and  milder  by  successive 
transplantations ;  -  whence  we  might 
conclude  that  as  it  grew  weaker  by  re.- 
production,  it  also  became  less  ener- 
getic ill  its  preservative  power. 

The  assertion  which  we  have-  itali- 
cized is  very  doubtful,  and  tbe  conclu- 
sion is  not  legitimately  drawn  from  it^ 
but  seems  -rather  deduced  by  analogy 
from  the  declension  of  the  prophylactic 
powers  of  the  cow-pox,  than  a  matter 
of  fact. 

It  is  especially  since  1820,  says 
M.  Dezeimeris,  when  so  many  succes- 
sive epidemics  began,  that  the  infalli- 
bility of  the  preservative  virtue  both  of 
oow-pox  and  small-pox,  has  been 
shaken ;  and  since  that  period  tho  ques- 
tion of  re-vaccination  has  been  continu- 
ally morbid. 

The  following  list  which  he  gives 
of  the  deaths  from  small-pox  at  Copen- 
hagen, shews  how  great  was  tho  pro- 
phylactic power  of  cow-pox  on  its  first 
introduction : — 

Yean.  Deaths. 

1749  to  1758     ...    2,991 

1759  tp  1768     .     .     .     2,088 

1769  to  1778     .     .     .     2,224 

1779  to  1788     .     .     .     2,028 

1789  to  1798     .     .     .     2,920 

1799  to  1808     ...        724 

Fiem  1800  to  1804  there  was  net  a 

single  case  of  small-pox  in  a  vaccinated 

person.    In  1804  there  were  two  of  tbe 

varioloid  disease.    In  1805  ^^e  persons 

died  ol' the  varioloid  disease ;  in  1806 

three   vaccinated  persons  died  of  this 
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inalady;  and  in  1808  there  were  forty- 
six  deaths  by  smuU-posc,  including 
thirteen  cases  of  varioloid  disease.  In 
1810,  but  still  more  in  1823,  cases  of 
Varioloid  disease,  as  well  as  of  true 
small-pox,  were  exceedingly  numerous, 
and  not  confined  to  Copenhagen. 

Among  the  small-pox  patients  who 
had  been  vaccinated,  twenty-four  only 
were  under  seven  years  of  age ;  forty- 
two  were  between  seven  and  eleven ;  and 
101  were  between  twelve  and  twenty- 
three.  Thus  nine- tenths  of  the  patients 
had  been  vaccinated  more  than  ten 
years.  Ag^in,  three  of  these  died 
from  confluent  small-pox,  but  they  had 
been  vaccinated  when  the  cow-pox  was 
first  introduced,  showing  how  entirely 
the  prophylactic  power  was  lost  by  so 
Igreat  a  lapse  of  time. 

In  the  epidemic  which  lasted  from 
1826  to  the  middle  of  1827,  Out  of  623 
caseft  of  small -pox  or  varioloid  disease, 
428  were  among  vaccinated  persons ;  but 
bnly  two  died,  while  of  the  non- vacci- 
nated one  in  ^ve  died. 

M.  Fiard's  letter  on  the  same  subject 
Ss  sensible  and  persuasive.  To  recor 
to  the  cow,  and  to  re-taccinate,  are  his 
principles,  and  he  practises  what  he 
preaches.  All  the  re-vaccinations  which 
he  has  performed  since  1836  with  the 
new  vims  have  succeeded  more  or  less.' 
Be-vaccination  succeeds  better  in  pro- 
portion to  the  time  which  had  elapsed 
since  the  first  vaccination ;  at  least  up 
to  the  age  of  30  or  35.;  after  this  period 
it  does  not  succeed  so  often,  nor  so  per- 
fectly. He  says,  that  in  t^russia  and 
Wurtemberg,  out  of  01,516re.vaccina- 
tions,  41,6<S3  have  completely  suc- 
ceeded. 

The  following  are  the  questions  pro- 
posed by  the  Academy  of  Sciences  fur  a 
prize  of  ten  thousand  francs,  to  be 
given  in  1842 ;  but  the  pri^e  will  be 
giv^n  out  sUl  y  a  lieu,  that  is  if  a  good 
'  essay  is  sent  in ;  the  best  bit  of  trash  is 
not  to  be  rewarded  with  four  hundred 
pounds  sterling  :— 


Is  the  preservative  power  of  the  cow- 
pox  perfect,  or  only  temporary  f 

In  the  lattdr  case  it  is  required  to  de-' 
termine  by  accurate  experiments  an<f 
authentic  facts  the  time  during  v^hich 
the  cow-pox  is  a  prophylactic  against 
the  small-pox. 

Has  the  matter  fresh  from  the  cow  $i 
more  certain  or  mote  lAstlng  {freserva- 
tive  power  than  vaccine  matter  which  is 
the  produce  of  successive  vaccinations  f 

Supposing  that  the  preservative  power 
grows  weaker  by  time,  should  it  be  re- 
newed, and  how  is  this  to  be  done  f 

Has  the  greater  of  less  infensi^  of 
the  local  phenomena  of  vaccination  any 
relation  to  its  prophylactic  power  f 

Is  it  necessary  to  vaccinate  the  same 
person  several  times  ?  and  if  this  is  an- 
swered in  the  affirmative,  after  how 
many  years  must  vaccination  be  re- 
newed ? 

These  questions  are  interesting  and 
well  put ;  but  if  any  of  our  readers,  dis> 
inclined  to  wait  till  1842  for  the  answers, 
should  do  us  the  honour  to  ask  our  opi>- 
nion,  we  should  reply,  that  the  balance 
of  facts  and  arguments  appears  to  us  to 
incline  considerably  in  favour  of  reoor- 
ring  to  the  cow,  and  of  repeating  vac- 
cination. 

We  venture  to  add,  that  the  cowpo^ 
is  probably  still  the  most  valuable  point « 
in  the  practice  of  the  healing  art, 
though  not  so  capable  of  indefinite 
transmission  without  injury  as  was  sup- 
posed  by  Jenner  and  the  early  vaccl- 
Bstors.' 

UNnrERSITT  COLLE^B. 

We  are  happy  in  being  able  to  state 
that  Dr.  Copland  has  acceded  to  tbe  ap- 
plication  made  to  him  by  the  authorith^ 
of  University  College,  and  that  he  k 
to  complete  the  course  of  lectures  inter- 
rupted by  tbe  resignation  of  Dr.  Elliot- 
son.  Tbe  arrangement  is  the  best  that 
could  have  been  made,  and  is  highly 
creditable  to  tbe  discrimination  of  the 
parties  concerned. 
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end  Hytteria. 

Case  XXVI.— £|n2ffMy. 

CtaABLEs  Baker,  age  12,  admitted  on  the 

18th  of  September  ult.    For  the  la§t  four 

?ears  he  has  been  subject  to  fits  once  or 
wice  a  week,  which  come  on  for  the  most 
part  aboat  the  middle  of  the  night,  whild 
he  is  in  bed.  When  a  fit  seizes  him  he 
calls  ont,  then  moans,  straggles,  and  foams 
nt  the  month  ',  the  convulsions  hold  on 
him  for  about  15  or  20  minutes,  when  they 
subside,  and  he  recovers,  but  has  no  recol- 
lection of  the  fit.  The  only  sign  premo- 
nitory of  a  paroxysm  Is  drowsiness. 

The  boy  is  of  small  stature ;  has  lai^ 
iSark  eyes;  the  frontal  portion  of  the  head 
is  rather  narrow,  but  he  has  an  intelligent 
expression  nevertheless.  He  has  the  as. 
pcct  of  health,  and  has  but  one  complaint 
— some  pain  across  the  forehead;  the 
brow  is  puckered. 

Elateril  gr.  i  mane  altemis  diebas. 
Mist  Conf.  Aromat  b.  d. 

These  medicines  wen  continued  for  a 
mooth,  the  elaterlum  operating  freely 
three  or  tomr  times.  The  fits  have  re> 
cnrred  eniy  twice  sinoo  he  has  been  in  Uie 
hoepitid,  one  of  the  two  having  been  in- 
duced by  the  fear  of  seeing  a  patient  in 
the  SMBS  waxd  die.  The  pain  in  the  fore. 
Iiea49  though  much  better, is  not  removed: 
and  he  feels  weak  from  the  eontinned 
•etion  of  the  elaterium. 
-  Oct  18.— Omittatnr  Elaterium.  Ferrl 
Sesquioxidi  gr.  x.  bis  qnotidie. 

The  pain  in  the  forehead  peraistiBff,and 
the  bowels  not  acting  very  regnlarly,  ons 
min  fffaloet  was  added  to  each  dose  of  the 
uon,  i^nd  fonr  leeches  were  applied  to  the 
forehead,  with  the  desired  effect  This 
treatment  has  been  persevered  in,  the 
leeches  being  repeated  once  a  week.  The 
pain  in  the  forenead  is  gone ;  the  health 
good;  and  as  he  has  not  had  any  return 
of  the  epileptic  paroxysm  for  the  last 
ttoDtbf  he  w;ill   leave  the  hospital   to*- 


The  epIIeBsy  in  thie  boy  was  vefy  well 
narked.  There  were  Ae  nsaal  struggles. 
eoDVolsions,  foaming  at  the  month,  and 
Insensibility;  and,  moreover,  a  perfect  un* 
vmsdousness,  on  bis  part,  of  the  fit  It 
is  eiuwBoterisUc  of  epilepsy  that  the  pa*. 
4i0nt  has  no  recollection  whatever  of 
what  passed  during  the  paroxysm:  his 
Bsemofy   erily    serres   him    np    to    the 


moment  jojt  seizure.  In  this  lnstaooe| 
as  is  generally  the  case  in  childteil 
of  his  age,  the  epileptic  fits  came  on  in 
the  night;  and  in  the  mmority  of  young 
persons  affected  with  epilepsy — say  from 
8  to  16  years  of  age— the  seizure  happen^ 
while  they  are  in  n  profound  sleep.  The 
probable  reason  why  these  attacks  occur 
more  frequently  at  night  than  at  aay 
other  lime  is,  that  dunng  sleep  a  consi- 
derable congestion  of  blood,  favoured  by 
the  horizontal  posture,  takes  place  in  the 
head,  and  by  occasioning  more  or  less 
pressure  on  the  brain,  induces  the  pa- 
roxysm. 

in  epileptic  patients  there  is  often  a  pe- 
culiar connguration  of  the  head,  and  a  re- 
markable development  of  the  organs  of 
mastication.  I  have  fiinnd  that  in  pro- 
portion as  young  persons  have  a  defective 
development  of  the  anterior  lobes  of  the 
brain,  as  indicated  by  a  narrow  and  low 
forehead — in  proportion  as  they  have  the 
lips  thick  and  mouth  large,  with  more  or 
less  of  a  vacant  stare— so  in  proportion  is 
the  liope  of  cure  diminished.  There  is  in 
the  very  aspect  of  these  patients  that 
which  argues  something  imperfect  about 
the  brain;  their  cases  are  conseauently 
obstinate,  and  very  apt  to  end  in  ioiocy-r 
perhaps  insanity. 

In  our  little  patient  were  the  reverse  of 
these  indications.  The  mouth  and  orgaatf 
of  mastication  were  by  no  means  lately 
developed;  he  had  an  intelligent  eye;  ana 
although  ^e  forehead  was  narrow,  vet  the 
development  was  far  from  deficient 
Looking,  therefore,  at  his  age,  the  deve- 
lopment of  the  head,  and  the  aspect  of  the 
countenance,  all  was  in  favour  of  this  boy's 
permanent  recovery. 

The  object  in  the  treatment  was,  in  the 
first  place,  to  obviate  an^  irregularitv  of  the 
bowels ;  it  being  certain  that  anv  disorder 
ef  the  digestive  organs,  inducea  by  con- 
stipation or  irregularity  of  diet,  proves  at 
all  events  a  source  of  aggravation.  Purg- 
ing, therefore,  is  a  necessary  part  of  tod 
treatment,  and  often  proves  very  bene* 
flcial.  I  commenced,  in  this  boy,  by  giv- 
ing him  a  quarter  of  a  grain  of  elaterfuni 
every  other  day ;  and,  inasmuch  as  he  bore 
It  pretty  weH,  and  indeed  greatly  iih. 
proved  under  its  use,  I  continued  it  for 
several  weeks.  Although  the  condition  of 
the  alimentary  canal  is  frequently  a  source 
of  aggravation,  yet  it  is  not  every  case 
that  will  bear  iuch  severe  purging.  In 
proportion  as  the  organs  of  masticatio'n 
are  large,  the  appetite  voracious,  and  the 
patient  is  allowed  to  eat,  to  in  proportion 
will  he  generally  bear  purgatives.  But  in 
delicate  constitutions,  where  the  nervoui 
system  is  susceptible,  purvatives  are  not 
well  borne,  and  eonsequenUy  we  must  not, 
in  every  epileptic  patient,  proceed  on  the 
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ijstem  of  drastic  puij^tivef .  This  iniKlc 
of  treatment  having  iieen  carried  on  for 
nearlj  a  month,  and  the  boy  beginning:  to 
feel  distressed  by  the  elaterium,  it  was 
omitted^  and  the  sesquioxide  of  iron 
substituted,  on  the  established  conviction 
that  mineral  tonics  are  very  useful  in 
what  are  called  nervous  aAections.  In 
addition  to  mineral  tonics,  inasmuch  as 
there  was  pain  in  the  head  nothwith- 
standing  the  bowels  had  been  so  freely 
acted  upon  by  the  elaterium,  I  directed 
four  leeches  to  be  applied  to  the  forehead, 
with  the  view  of  removing  any  local  cere- 
bral congestion  ;  and  these,  having  been 
repeated  once  a  week,  produced  decided 
relief.  The  bowels  became  sluggish  under 
the  use  of  the  iron,  on  which  account  one 
grain  of  aloes  was  added  to  eacli  dose.  A 
combination  of  aloes,  varying  from  half  a 
grain  to  a  grain,  with  each  dose  of  the 
iron,  will  relieve  constipation,  and  cause 
the  iron  to  agree  where  otherwise  it  would 
not  be  borne.  Under  this  treatment  the 
fits  were  suspended,  and  one  can  only  hope 
that  he  will  continue  free  from  future  at* 
tacks ;  but  as  there  is  so  great  a  tendency 
in  epilepsy  to  return,  it  is  more  than  pro- 
bable that  he  may  be  again  afflicted 
with  it 

It  is  a  great  object  in  the  treatment  of 
epilepsy  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  the 
paroxysm.  In  the  boy,  Baker,  the  fits  oc- 
curred in  the  night;  they  attacked  him 
while  he  was  asleep,  and  it  was  therefore 
impossible  to  anticipate  and  guard  against 
them.  But  where  the  seizures  occur  in 
the  day-time,  and  there  are  premonitory 
signs,  they  can  often  be  prevented  by  am- 
monia and  laudanum,  given  jQst  before 
the  fit  comes  on;  and  thus  by  arresting 
and  breaking  through  the  habit— for  there 
•eems  to  be  a  habit  or  periodicity  in  this 
complaint — ^you  may  materially  aid  the 
cure. 

A  young  gentleman,  20  years  of  age, 
under  my  care  for  epileptic  fits,  was  seized 
one  day  as  he  was  passing  near  my  house 
with  sparkling  in  the  eyes,  lightness  in 
the  head,  and  other  signs  which  warned 
him  that  a  fit  was  at  hand.  He  ran  to 
my  house  in  that  state,  and  found  me  at 
home.  I  immediately  sent  and  procured 
a  draught,  composed  of  Arom.  con  feet., 
ammonia,  and  four  drops  of  laudanum, 
which  he  took,  and  in  less  than  two  mi- 
nutes was  relieved  from  all  the  threaten- 
ing symptoms.  He  said  it  acted  upon 
him  like  a  charm ;  and  it  is  remarkable 
that  he  has  escaped  the  fits  from  that  time 
to  the  present.  He  had  a  large  head  from 
cerebral  irritation  during  childhood;  fais 
eyes  were  wide  apart,  and  there  was  a 
vacant  stare  about  him  which  too  plainly 
told  that,  had  the  fits  continued,  he  would 
have  become  ididtie. 


I  mention 'the  case  to  »hew  4hiw  ia. 
portant  an  object  It  is  in  epilepsy  to  break 
the  chain — to  arrest  the  fits>,  if' possible; 
for  by  so  doing  yon  aid  the  ^nre,  jnst  as 
of  ague  or  any  other  periodical  disi 


Cass  XXVII.— IXmfrbPbcwiMnna,iQitJb   - 
BroneMal  Omgntion. 

1838.— Thomas  Seaby,  age  17,  admitted 
on  Tuesday,  the  1st  of  the  present  month* 
November. 

He  stated  that  on  Saturday,  the  27th  of 
October,  four  days  before  he  entered  the 
hospital,  he  got  wet  through,  and  allowed 
his  clothes  to  dry  on  his  back;  that  tha 
same  evening  he  was  seized  with  rigors, 
followed  by  cough  and  difficulty  of  breath- 
ing, which  had  grown  worse  and  worse, 
and  for  which  nothing  had  been  done. 

2  p.M.—It  was  on  the  day  of  his  admis- 
sion, about  two  o'clock,  tliat  I  first  saw 
him.  He  complained  of  soreness,  tight, 
ness,  and  weight  across  the  chest  infe- 
riorly ;  he  breathed  with  great  labour  and 
difficulty ;  his  face  was  blue  and  swollen 
from  congestion ;  his  oougfa  banh  and  dry; 
the  skin  dry,  rather  pnngently  hot;  tha 
pulse  116,  hard,  and  rather  full;  tha 
tongue  red,  disposed  to  be  dry ;  the  bodj 
not  open. 

The  respirations  60,  thoracic  as  well  as 
abdominal.  There  was  a  dry  sonorous 
wheeze  and  bronchial  respiration  pretty 
general  over  the. upper  two- thirds  of  tha 
chest,  with  here  and  there  a  valvnlar 
wheeze  during  expiration,  which  was  ra- 
ther prolonged.  In  the  inferior  third  of 
the  chest  on  both  sides  was  a  well-marked 
crepitating  wheeze,  with  dulness  on  per- 
cussion, greater  on  the  right  side. 

DiagnoMit. — Double  pneumonia  of  the 
inferior  lobes,  more  severe  on  the  right 
side ;  bronchial  congestion  superiorly. 

The  youth  was  muscular,  but  of  short 
stature,  and  had  been  subject  to  a  cough 
in  the  winter. 

Sanguis,  yen&  incis&»  ad  Jxiv.  statim 
mittatur.  Pulv.  JalapsB,  cum  Hyd. 
Chloridi,  3j.  statim.  Antim.  Potas- 
sio-tartratis,  gr.  i,  altemis  horis. 
Empl.  Cantharidis  stemo  vespere. 

At  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening,  the  re- 
spiration being  in  no  way  relieved,  blood 
was  again  drawn  to  ^zg.,  and  at  hsif  after 
eleven  at  night,  the  dyspnoea  being  still 
urgent,  and  the '  patient  unable  to  lie 
down,  the  apothecary^  Mr.  Bailer,  very 
judiciously  cupped  him  to  ^xiy,  and  in- 
creased  the  antimony  to  half-grain  doaes. 

Nov.  2d.— The  patient  said  he  waa 
much  relieved  by  the  loss  of  blood  and  the 
blister,  particularly  by  the  cupping;  the 
blood  neither  buffed  nor  cupped ;  the  an- 
timony  borne  in  the  larger  doses  without 
nausea;  no  sleep.     There  was  lesa  coo- 
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Ci<Mi.ijk  the  Dice,  and  lc»  labour  in  tb« 
Ltliingy  though  be  was  obliged  to  ob* 
.eerre  the  lemi-erect  posture  in  bed ;  the 
respirations  were  reduced  to  48,  more  ab- 
domioal;  the  pulse  108,  less  bard;  the 
toogue  moist  and  less  red ;  the  skin  has 
lost  the  pungent  heat;  he  had  had  two 
ilejections,  but  bad.  not  passed  any  urine 
jor  the  last  twentj-four  hours. 

The  respiration  broncho-vesicular  supe- 
riorly, with  less  sonorous  wheeze,  but  here 
and  there  a  valvular  wheeze  on  inspiration, 
and  a  cooing  wheeze  on  expiration,  which 
was  less  prolonged  than  on  the  previous 
days.  loferiorly  crepitation  less  audible, 
nlmost  null  on  the  right  side,  as  also  was 
the   resonance.     On   the   left  side   the 

;  He  did  not  think  himself  so  well  within 
.t)ie  last  hour ;  his  respiration  was  becom- 
ing  i^galn  difficult,  and  he  spoke  of  want- 
ing sleep. 

Pi  Hydrarv.  Chlorid.  gr,  t.  ;  Opii,  gr.  ^ 
M.  f.  Pil  ii.  statim.  Pergat  in  usn 
Antimonii.  0eooct.  Pectorale  potui 
nsitato  assnmat 

I  directed  that  he  should  be  again  cup- 
ped in  the  evening  if  the  thoracic  symp- 
.loms  should  grow  urgent. 

Sd.r-'He  was  very  much  better;  for  after 
Slaving  taken  the  calomel  and  opium  yes- 
terday at  3  P.M.,  he  fell  asleep  In  half  an 
lionr,  slept  tranquilly  till  10  at  night,  then 
awoke  for  a  short  time,  and  afterwards 
slept  all  night.  The  cupping  was  not  re- 
qdired. 

He  could  now  lie  horizontally.  His 
breathing  greatly  relieved;  the  respirap 
tions  further  reduced  to  40,  and  the  pulse 
to  90,  and  no  longer  hard.  The  face 
jnnch  lete  blue  and  less  swollen.  He  had 
passed  high  coloured  urine  three  times; 
the  skin  was  natural ;  he  had  begun  to 
expectorate;  the  snuta  tenacious  and 
fltreaked  with  blood ;  the  cough  still  ra- 
ther hard  and  troublesome.  One  dejec- 
tion. 

The  respiration  superiorly  more  vesicu- 
lar,  with  less  wheeze.  Inferiorly  respi- 
ration almost  null*  except  on  forcing 
inspiration;  bronchial  respiration . com- 
.neneing.. 

Poiv.  JalapsD  cum  Cal.  gr.  xt.  statim. 
Rep.  Antiffloninm  sexti  quaqu&  horiL 

Through  the  following  day  he  improved 
in  every  respect* 

Nov.  5ih. — ^The  cough  still  hard;  the 

apnta    scanty,   tenacious,   and    streaked 

with   black  matter  in  lieu  of  blood ;  the 

puUe  88^  rather  hard;  respiration  almost 

.  null  inferiorly. 

9»  Hyd.  Cbloridi,  gr.  ij. ;  Antim.  Potas- 
8io.-Tart.  gr.  |.  M.  f.  pil.  sexta 
^aqnl  hbri  snmenda. 


Thto  hard  cough  subsided  under  the  use 
of  the  mercury,  which  affected  his  mouth 
on  the  second  day,  and  the  respiration 
improved  greatly,  so  as  on  the  7tb  to  be 
quite  free,  and  inferiorly  on  the  left  side 
had  become  broncho- vesicular,  and  on  the 
light  bronchial  t  his  appetite  was  retorn- 
ittg,  and  he  had  no  complaint.  The  calo- 
mel and  antimony  were  discontinued,  and 
Qh  the  8th  I  gave  him  the 

Decoct.  Guaiaci  Comp.  51  j.  terqiiotidie^ 
with  full  diet 

From  this  time  his  convalescence  was 
rapid,  and  enabled  him  to  leave  the  hos- 
pital on  the  13th  ult. ;  at  which  time  the 
vesicular  respiration  had  returned  in  the 
left  lung  inferiorly,  and  broncho-vesicular 
in  the  right. 

The  pneumonia  in  this  instance  was 
double— that  is  to  say,  it  affected  bodi 
lungs,  and  it  was  extremely  well  marked 
In  ewerf  particular.  There  was  the  hard, 
harsh,  jarring  cough  ;  the  sense  of  weight 
and  obscure  pain  across  the  chest  t  the 
crepitatiuff  wheeze  inferiorly  in  both 
lungs,  and  dulness  on  percussion.  These 
signs  (co-existing  with  febrile  movement) 
distinctly  indicated  pneumonia;  and  the 
illness  having  been  produced  by  an  acci- 
dental caase  four  or  five  da^^s  previously, 
bore  out  the  evidence  of  its  being  a  decided 
phlegmasia.  The  dyspnoea  was  excessive; 
his  face  was  bloated,  swollen,  and  exceed- 
inglv  congested  with  blood:  conditions 
not  belonging  to  pneomonia ;  for  in  pneu- 
monia, extensive  even  as  Uils  was,  and 
affecting  the  inferior  lobes  of  both  lungs, 
•the  respiration  should  not  be  embarrassed, 
or  amount  to  the  degree  of  dyspnoea 
which  existed  in  this  instance.  Great 
dyspnoea  is  not  characteristic  of  pnemo- 
nia:  where,  therefore,  it  co-exists,  you 
have  some  other  affection  present  in  ad- 
dition to  the  pneumonia.  In  this  case  the 
dyspnoea  depended  on  the  congested  state 
of  the  whole  bronchial  membrane ;  for 
the  man  had  been  subject  to  a  winter 
cough  and  to  bronchial  congestion,  which 
was  now  excessive.  The  decided  conges- 
tion  of  the  tubes  leading  ta  the  sound 
part  of  the  lungs,  prevented  the  free  in- 
gress  and  egress  of  air  in  the  sound  parts, 
and  produced  excessive  difficulty  of  breath- 
ing, over  and  above  that  which  arose  from 
the  pneumonia.  In  a  case  of  pure  pneu- 
monia, the  air  is  but  partially  admitted 
into  the  cells  of  the  affected  parts,  but  it 
passes  freely  into  and  out  of  the  cells  and 
the  bronchial  tubes  of  the  sound  parti ; 
whereas  here  the  air  did  not  have  friee  in- 
gress or  egresB  to  any  portion  of  the  lungs, 
and  excessive  dyspnoea  was  the  result 

In  ^the  treatment,  blood  was  abstract^ 
three  times  in  ten  hoars,  but  neither  of 
the  bleedings  vras  excesaively  laige.    It 
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fnty  he  ftiilEf<i,  y^'WtiM  not  Mood  drawn 
4n  tbe  lint  hisUrate  to  a  .much  greatet* 
HmoQiit?  For  this  reason:— from  tlM 
liUtory,  it  was  eTident  that  the  pa* 
\{^nt  was  not  altoretber  sonnd  prior  to  the 
attack  ;  he  bad  been  subject  to  winter 
-cough  and  bronchial  coifgestion.  In  the 
Tiext  place^  it  was  qnite  evident,  from  the 
itate  of  the  tongae,  that  there  was  an  adj. 
namic  or  low  tendettcr,  which  nsakee  on« 
^ansebtfiite  abstracting  a  lai^  quantity 
of  bloo^;  it  obliges  one  to  feel  one's  way 
rather  than  adopt  violent  measures.  Blood 
was  drawn  to  the  amount  of  fourteen 
ounces,  but  as  it  did  not  produce  the  de- 
sired relief  (in  five  hours),  t^eUe  ounces 
more  were  abstracted ;  and  this  not  beinff 
effectual,  the  apothecary  (Mr.  Balle^ 
judiciously  bad  recourse  to  cupping,  and 
•abstFactea  twelve  ounces  from  the  chest, 
which  benelited  tlie  patient  greatly. 

NejU  to  blood- letting,  antimony  was 
selied  on,  as  being  an  established  remedy 
.in  pneumonia  during  the  first  or  inflam- 
matory stage  i  and  I  depended  on  It  alone. 
The  dose  a  quarter  of  a  ffrain  every  two 
hours,  which  was  increasca  to  half  a  grain. 
This  did  not  produce  nausea,  and  no 
doubt  the  antimony  might  have  been  fur- 
ther increased  to  a  ffrain,  or  even  to  two 
grains;  but  inasmuch  as  there  were  signs 
of  amendment  on  the  next  day,  this  was 
not  necessary,  and  therefore  not  advis- 
able. Having  observed  by  the  diminished 
orepitatioa  and  resonance  that  the  langs 
were  becoming  solid,  I  now  combined 
calomel  ^ith  the  antimony,  with  a  view 
to  produce  absorption ;  and  as  the  inflam- 
matory stage  was  then  passing  away,  and 
the  signs  were  less  urgent,  the  doses  of 
antimony  were  diminished  in  frequency. 
It,  together  with  the  ealontel,  was  ordered 
to  be  taken  every  six  hours ;  tiie  Object  be- 
ing to  mercurialisse  the  system,  and  to  ^et 
rid  of  the  results  or  products  of  the  in- 
flammation, and  so  to  restore  the  tissue  of 
the  lung  to  its  normal  state.  Beforet  how- 
ever, I  proceed  to  comment  on  the  effect 
of  the  calomel,  I  should  refer  to  the  fir^t 
'  large  dose  of  that  remedy,  combined  with 
opium,  which  was  given  him  on  the  third 
day.  Although  on  the  second  day  he  was 
better,  there  were  on  the  third  dav  signs  of 
a  relapse ;  his  pulse  wos  again  becoming 
hard,  hi»  cough  more  harsh,  his  respira- 
tion more  difficult,  and  he  had  bad 
no  sleep.  It  was  a  question  whether  more 
blood  should  be  abstracted.  A  considera- 
ble qnaptitv  of  blood  having  been  already 
drawn*  ana  the  patient  having  had  no 
sleep. hitherto,  I  decided  to  give  him  the 
large  dose  of  calomel  and  opium  in  the 
flrst  place,  and  wait  the  effect  before  hav- 
ing again  recourse  to  the  lancet.  He 
therefore  took  five  grains  of  calomel  and 
^alf  a|{rain  of  opiuip  ^  instructions  being 


left,  tbit  if  tlM  syMptMBS  panbt^  li» 
should  li»  anin  bled  in  the  e?enliig.  Tlw 
enlomel  and  opiom  had  a  oMtt  baadteiai 
effect,  produced  immediatfr  sleett,  tna- 
quilJsed  the  system  and  relieved  the  r^ 
•pinvtion ;  allayed  the  ioereased  actioa,  ■• 
that  it  was  uaa«oeasary  to  resort  to  i1m 
Ivrtber  loss  of  blood,  fie  slept  for  eigli* 
teen  hours,  awoke  very  iMch  nfreeM^ 
and  from  that  time  pvograsMd  rapidly, 
without  ant  bad  symptom* 
'  Besides  blood-letting,  therefore,  tfasna 
are  remedies  whiefa  have  a  powertel  is* 
fluenee  In  inflammations.  No  dottbt  that 
a  combinati*>n  of  o|>ium  wfithcfdemel,Aad 
frequently  with  antimony  also,  have  « 
great  effect  in  diminishiag  vaeoalar  ex- 
citement—vascular action.  It  would  aaf 
he  jodicions  to  rely  upon  this  treatment 
to  the  exclusion  of  veneseetioa,  but  aa 
secondary  to  ft,  it  Is  mosteflioacious. 

By  the  continued  use  of  calomel  eveiy 
iix  hours,  together  with  {lalf^gvain  dosee 
orantimony,1bis  month  very  soon  became 
affected.  £ven  on  the  second  day  it 
shewed  signs  of  salivation;  and  on  the 
third, salivation  was  established.  The  cre- 
pitation, which  had  become  almott  null, 
indicating  solidity  of  the  lung,  returaed 


Dg,  returaed 

iu  some  degree,  and  was  qoiokly  succeeded 
hy  bronchial  respiration,  shewing  tlmt  the 
solidified  portions  were  again  bceoming 


permeable  to  air.  It  is  oet-uaffuquenti*^ 
indeed,  it  is  said  by  Laennec  to  be  a  oeu^ 
mon  occurrenee,>that  where,  iu  pBeumoiiiii» 
tile  l%ng  has  presented  the  phenomeiMMi 
of  crepitation,  which  has  subsided  4a  ce^ 
eequence  of  the  lung  tiMn^  become  solid 
from  inflammation,  the  crepiialioB  retuna 
when  the  deposit  begins  to  be  absorbed, 
which  return  is  to  be  regarded  as «  Ibvoue* 
•able  sign,- and  as indieetingthat  the  luvf  ie 
again  admittteg  air.  The  efepitatton 
thus  returned  will  pass  away,  and  be  aue- 
oeeded  by  bronchial  re^iration,  and  this 
-again  by  Tcsicolar  lespiratlon.  If  the 
-lung  perfectly  rseovers.  Bat-  it  would 
seem  that  this  succession  of  signs  is  uet 
constant ;  for  In  a  gveat  number  of  cases 
wjiere  ihe-erepitati<m  is  followed  by  nul. 
lity  of  reepiration  and  of  tesoaaace,  instead 
of  ercfvitalioii  retuniing  as  the  lung  le- 
co vers,  you  will  have  bronchial  respiiatieit 
as  the  first  sign  of  improvement^  4bcB 
broncho- vesicular,  and  finally  the  vesicular 
murmur  itself.  In  this  instance  I  should 
euy  there  was  not  a  decided  return  ef  the 
crepitation,  but  that  the  improvement  ef 
t!he  lung  was  ratlier  indicated  bvbmnohial 
respiration.    In  the  left  long  tliis  T 


broDcho-vesicuiar,  -and  evea  vesioulur 
rapidly;  but  in  the  right  lung,  even  whtti 
he  left  the  hospital,  it  was  only  bfoncbe. 
vesicular. 

Recovery  in  this  patient  wae  aa  rapid 
and  successful  as  we  ever  vitnets* 
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f  n  tlM  iptota,  wbioii,  also,  w«ra  diarac»> 
leiistifl  of  poeumonia,  tbat  it,  leftiarkably 
mtMAmm  mo^  loanty,  there  xnrt  Btreaki 
of  blood,  flotTUfityexpeetomtion,  the  re^ 
vartt  of  the  bard  jtkTting  cough.  Where 
there  it  mityexpeetamticniyita  rnttjcoloar 
«tepeiidt  on  blood  absolately  Intermixed 
.with  it;  not  streaky.  The  ttreaks  of  blood 
Iwtn  really  «  matter  of  little  importance 
in  the  present  ease ;  bnt  I  mention  the 
cirenmstance  on  aocoant  of  their  ha?ing 
•been  succeeded  by  streaks  of  black  matter, 
vxaetly  similar  in  form;  and  as  these 
ooeorred  at  a  later  period,  I  shoold  renrd 
tiiem  as  blood  changed  into  this  bkek 
^mattctt 

Kow  Iriack  spata,  or  black  matter  iti 
-expeetoraAion,  is  oommon    onder  many 
^innmstancee.    It  nay  occur  simply  from 
the  sooty  particles  floating  in  the  atmoe- 
pbere,  which,  being  inhaled  with  the  air, 
«]«  oanglit  by  the  secretions  of  the  bron- 
•biiU  membrane,   and  ejected  with   and 
-tinge  the  expectoration,  in  which  case  It 
-ia  of  a  sooty  colour.    But  in  other  in- 
•stances   black   expectoratioo    comes   d^- 
oidedly  from  the  luugs.    Some  have  eup- 
ipused  that  this  is  secreted  by  the  bronchial 
fflaads,  and  pouTsd  into  the  nir- passages. 
'Others  seem  to  think  that  it  arises  more 
.or  less  from  btsmoirhage,  the  blood  being 
ehanged  so  as  to  assume  a  black  colour. 
in  tlM  instance  under  consideration,  the 
sputa  being  tinged  Sist  with  streaks  of 
blood  and  then  with  black  strsaks  of  the 
■anechanteter,  1  have  no  difficulty  in  con- 
Hnding  tirat  the  black  matter  was  blood 
which  had  tmdergone  a  change.    By  what 
•■Mans  the  change  was  effected  I  can  only 
eonjeotnre.     All   acids    turn    the   blood 
-Mack;  caftionic  add,  as  well  as  others; 
sittd  this  acid  formed  in  the  longs  may 
bave  BO  acted  upon  blood  in  the'bronchial 
•tvbev  as  to  turn  it  black.     The  black 
natter,  in  a  oettaf n  degree  melaootic,  has 
attracted  the  attention  of  pathologitte; 
-  two  papers  upon  which  subject  have  been 
iMely  published  in  theMedico-Chirurgical 
Transactions.    The  ordhiar^,  black,  sootv 
qntta  occurring  in  persons  in  good  health 
sesiding  in  crowded  cities,  ai«  simply  de> 
Tived  firom  eooty  and  other  particles  float- 
ing in  the  ntmosphere,  whereas,  io  other 
tnstancss,»the  blaek  matter  proceeds  from 
thn  loage  thenMclves. 

MS8. — Agnes  Oilfbv,  age  16  (a  stout 
etMng^bnilt  gffl,)  was  brought  to  the  hos- 

Eital  on  the  91st  of  October,  about  noon, 
a? ing  been  found  lying  in  the  street  out- 
aide  a  puMio-house.  I^e  was  in  a  violent 
byslcvlc  paroxysm,  laughing,  crying,  con- 
vulsed, and  almost  inscasible.  She  was 
bled  to  »xiv.  The  lit  lasted  two  hours 
and  a  half. 


Nov.  lst.-«Thc  night  restless;  no  nc^ 
tion  of  the  bowels,  although  she  took  « 
dose  of  castor  oil  and  turpentine  this 
momina.  She  was  now  quite  sensible?, 
sighed  deeply,  complained  of  pain  in  the 
head,  and  weight  at  the  epigastrium,  sind 
cried  out  when  pressure  was  made  in  the 
region  of  the  liver;  the  respiration  short 
and  fiequent,  no  cough  nor  wheeze;  the 
breath  sour  and  ofienidve;  the  pulse  116; 
smart  stroke  compressible;  some  subsnltua 
tendinum ;  the  tongue  red,  roughish  suf^ 
face,  tending  to  be  dry  and  brown. 

Pnlr.  Tthei  cum  Calomel,  gr.  xv.  statim : 
Hydrarg.  Cblorid.  f^.  ii.  6t&.  quaqui 
hori. 

.  9nd.— The  night  had  been  again  restless; 
the  respirations  were  54,  catching,  and  in- 
terrupted by  a  sharp  pain  in  the  right  fay- 
pochondrium,  where  also  great  tehdeme* 
en  pressure  continued  s  the  pube  equally 
(^aent,  but  now  sharp  and  less  eompiea- 
eible.  She  had  passed  four  dark  oflensiva 
dejections. 
Cucurb.  cute  indsA,  regioni  jeeoris  afll- 

gsntur,  et   Sanguis  ad  ^riii.  detra- 
atnr.     Rep.  Hydrargyrum.      Pulv. 
aper.  effervesc.  5iss.  ter  quotidie. 

3rd. — The  catching  pain  in  the  r^ht 
.side  was  much  relierea  by  the  cupping. 
She  was  decidedly  better  ;  herbreath  less 
ofiensive,  and  she  had  patted  one  copious 
dark  bilious  dejection:  but  the  respiration 
and  pulse  were  still  very  frequent,  and  a 
short  dry  cough  bad  superve&eo.-  She 
complained  much  of  her  head,  and  of 
having  had  no  sleep. 
.    Pulp.  JalapSB  oomp.  5«.  statim. ;  Hyd. 

Cblorid.  gr.  iii. ;  Opii  gr.  ss.  M.  ft. 

Pil.  vespere  sumenda.    Empl.  Can* 

tharidis  regioni  jeooris. 
She  now  began  to  pass  vast 'quantities  off 
black  green  bile:  her  gums  shewed  signs 
of  salivation ;  bnt  she  was  in  every  re- 
spect better,  and  from  this  period  gra- 
dually  and  steadily  improved  for  several 
days;  the  pain  in  the  side  left  her,  and 
the  respirations  l>ecame  natural.  There 
was  every  prospect  of  an  immediate  con- 
valescence :  instead,  however,  of  this  im- 
provement continuing,  she  remained  for 
the  next  three  days  stationary,  had  throb- 
bing  pain  in  the  temples,  some  harshness 
and  heat  about  the  skin ;  looked  dull;  tiie 
tongue  was  rough  and  disposed  to  hedry, 
and  she  lost  the  appetite  which  had  before 
begun  to  return.  Sereral  of  the  other 
patients  in  the  same  ward  had  not  been 
progressing  so  satisfactorily,  as,  from  th^ 
absence  of  any  bad  signs  connected  with 
the  complaints  for  which  they  were  under 
treatment,  they  ought  to  have  done; 
which  I  now  suspected  might  arise  from 
tlie  want  of  ventilation,  the  ward  feditfg 
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dose  aod  disUpMable,  .  On  iDentioning 
this  to  the  sistef,  I  was  iDforraed  that  the 
windows  bad  been  less  open  than  usaai,  at 
the  request  of  the  pibtients,  owing  to  the 
severity  of  the  weatheK 

Thorough  ventilation Vsing  restored,  the 
patient  Gilfoy,  as  also  die  others,  im" 
iiroved  immedtatelj.  Gilfoy  «omplainiuff 
still  of  heaviness  in  the  head,  Was  cappea 
between  the  sboalders  to  Ivj.,  sinbe  wbich, 
with  the  aid  of  rhubarb  draughts,  ehe  is 
become  convalescent. 

The  subject  of  the  present  case  is  a  ner- 
vous  hysterical  girl,  and  consequently  she 
had  a'  variety  of  symptoms,  which  bad 
little  or  nothing  to  do  with  the  organic 
affection.  She  was  affected  with  hysteria, 
but  she  was  also  the  subject  of  hepatitis. 
The  latter  may  have  arisen  from  having 
been  exposed  to  the  weather  all  night  In 
the  street.  Persons  who  drink  acquire  an 
inflammatory  habit,  and  if  exposed  to  cold 
are  liable  to  accidental  attacks  of  inflam* 
nation.  In  this  case  the  inflammation 
was  not  of  a  violent  character,  aod  rea- 
dily yielded  to  the  treatment  adopted. 

By  sero-bepatitis  is  meant  inflammatioD 
of  the  serous  or  peritoneal  toqic  of  the 
liver,  in  contrardistinction  to  proper  hepa- 
titis or  inflammation  of  the  parenchyma 
of  the  liver.  In  sero-bepatitis,  the  supe- 
rior surface  of  the  liver  contiguous  to  the 
diaphragm  is  for  the  most  part  the  seat  of 
the  inflammation,  and  hence  the  thoradc 
viscera  sympathize,  giving  rise  to  short 
and  frequent  respirations,  with  dry  cough, 
as  in  the  case  before  us.  In  proper  hepa- 
titis the  abdominal  viscera  sympathize, 
and  hence  the  vomiting  and  constipation 
which  frequently  attend  this  inflammation. 

Had  time  permitted,  I  would  have 
made  some  remarks  upon  the  necessity  of 
maintaining  proper  ventilation  in  'the 
wards  of  the  hospital,  but  I  must  deter 
them  to  a  future  occasion. 
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Malignant  Diseata  of  the  Alimentary  Canal. 
^Fatty  Tumor  of  the  Tongue,— Fatal  Fur. 
jmra  Hsemorrhagiea. 

This  meeting  being  the  first  occurring 
after  the  Christmas  holidays,  the  attend, 
anoe  of  members  was  but  thm,  and  the  de- 
bate not  animated. 

Mr.  Streeter  exhibited  to  the  society  a 
preparation  of  a  scirrhous  ossophagus. 
The  disease  was  situated  in  that  part  of 


the  gnllet  which  comsponds  to  tb#  hilllr. 
cation  bf  the  trachea.  The  moiliid 
action  had  commenced  apparenUj  ia 
the  neighbouring  conglobate  glands,  and 
gradnally  extended  to  the  alimeataijr 
tabe.  About  an  inch  and  a  half  of  thie 
GBsophagns  was  disorganized.  The  tnfaa 
was  contracted  to  the  size  of  a  nraa-qaill, 
and  the  mnoons  membrane  was  nleemtsd 
for  the  entire  length  of  the  strietoie*  Jf  c 
Streeter  thought  the  morbid  depoaitioa 
was  of  a  scirrhons  character,  though  ths 
incised  edge  of  the  tumor  did  not  e^ilwt 
the  cartilaginoas  bands  which  usttaUj 
dutfacterize  that  morbid  structure.  Thcv 
waft  nothing  unusual  in  the  symptoms  vi 
the  ptftient  Inability  to  swailow  cxialed 
for  someHime  previous  to  death,  and  tht 
patient  wa^  kept  alive  by  nntrilive  iajeo. 
tioQs  per  anodi. 

Dr.  James  Jbhnaon  had  had  m  oaaa  d 
ifiirrlionB  pylorus  where  the  patiaDt  waa 
perfectly  incapable  of  imbibliig  oral  ai^ 
trition,  but  where,  nevertheless  he  eoa- 
tinned  to  keep  up  a  ooasidevable  qQa»- 
tity  of  fat  in  the  abdomen  and  Its  viaena. 
The  upper  and  lower  liasbe  waraextiaaMlv 
attennated,  but  over  the  abdoawa  an  iaca 
and  a  half  of  adipoee  ooveiteg  was  depo- 
sited. The  omentum,  meseaterf,  and  ap* 
rmdices  epiplaicm,  weia  loaded  witb  Iht. 
or  several  months  the  patieat  lived  hf 


imbibing  per  anum  < 

and  other  nutritions  liquids. 

Mr.  Hale  Thomson  thought  the  gml 
ignorance  of  the  professioa  as  regards  tba 
science  of  disease  was  no  where  reore  per- 
feetiy  exemplified  than  in  oar  notions  of 
malignant  maladies.  Medical  men  had 
but  little  or  no  acqnaintanoe  with  the 
svmptnros  which  characterize  the  peeoliar 
diathesis  antecedent  to  the  developmeat  of 
each  maiignanl  growth.  Malignant  dis- 
eases consequently  existed  often  ansae- 
pected  in  the  systems  of  patients,  aatU 
they  had  attained  tin  advanced. stage.  Jb 
recollected  the  case  of  an  'old  aian,  acar 
seventy,  who  applied  to  him  at  the 
Westminster  Hospital  for  some  complaiat 
in  the  bladder.  The  patient  was  warn 
out  with  want  and  age,  and  died  m 
two  days  after  his  admission,  showii^  •» 
symptoms  but  those  of  exhaustion,  fiia 
body  was  examined  after  death,  aceoidia^ 
to  custom,  and,  to  Mr.  Thomson's  giaat 
surprise,  depositions  of  medullary  saroona 
were  found  in  all  the  tissuea  of  the  bocU. 
Throughout  both  hemispheres  of  the  bvaia 
large  tracts  of  this  morbid  stmctnre  w«m 
disoovered.  The  lungs  were  studded  with 
deposito  of  the  same  substance,  about  the 
size  of  ordinary  marbles.  Larger  mednllai^ 
depositions  were  dispersed  throughout  the 
liver  and  spleen,  and  the  entire  strnctaia 
of  the  pancreas  had  been  supplanted  hj 
the  same  morbid  growth.    He  had  takoa 
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slket  from  the  diffBrent  organs  affected  to 
his  friend  Mr  JCierDan,whoagreed  Vitb  Mr. 
Thomson  in  considering  each  as  a  well- 
Biarked  example  of  fnngus  haematodes. 
In  this  man's  case  there  were  no  out< 
ward  and  risible  signs  of  the  disease,  at 
least  none  that  conld,  in  onr  present  state 
of  knowledge,  be  appreciated.  He  would 
ask,  could  these  raalirnant  diseases  re- 
main long  dormant  axrd  innocooas  in  the 
S7stem  ?  What  were  the  circa mstances 
laat  most  decidedfy  accelerated  their  de- 
Yelopment  ?  Coald  they  exist  as  purely 
topical  affections?  He  had  had  a  case  un- 
der his  obserration  which  seemed  to  throw 
some  light  upon  these  questions.  A  po- 
liceman had  a  compound  fracture  of  the 
homerns ;  he  was  admitted  into  the  West^ 
nrinster  Hospital.  Six  weeks  after  the 
injury,  a  tumor  sprung  from  the  bone  of  a 
aaspidons  character.  In  a  short  time, 
Mr.  Thomson  became  convinced  it  was 
foagus  hs^matodes.  He  had  a  consultation 
on  the  case.  There  were  present  on  the 
occasion,  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  Mr..  Law- 
rence, Mr.  Travers,  Mr.  While,  Mr. 
Gnthrie,  Mr.  Thomson,  and  one  or  two 
more  surgeons.  The  tumor  was  examined ; 
it  was  unanimously  considered  to  be  fon-^ 
gos  haematodes,  but  the  majority  of  sur^ 
geons  declared  against  amputation  of  the 
Itmb  (although  there  was  a  good  lengtli  of 
healthy  bone  between  the  tumor  and  the 
shoulder-joint),  from  the  belief  that  the 
whole  system  of  the  patient  was  tainted 
with  the  malignant  diathesis.  The  disease 
-ffradnally  spread,  it  reached  the  shoulder- 
joint,  and  ultimately  implicated  the  lungs, 
when  the  man  died.  An  autopsy  was 
made,  bnt  no  traces  of  the  disease  could 
be  found  in  any  part  of  the  patient's  body, 
except  the  affected  limb  and  the  parts  con- 
tiguous to  it.  He  had,  a  day  or  two  be- 
fore, been  applied  to  by  a  gentleman  from 
the  country,  with  a  precisely  similar  tu- 
mor arising  from  an  injured  bone.  The 
tttmor  was  at  present  small,  and  the  pa- 
tient's general  health  was  apparently  un- 
affected. Now  his  object  in  relatiitg  these 
cases,  was  to  obtain  from  the  Society  the 
aolotion  of  one  or  two  questions.  Could 
Aingos  hematodes  exi:!it  as  a  purely  local 
disease,  arising  from  injury  ? — or  could 
the  amputation  of  the  morbid  part,  e?en 
where  the  general  system  was  contami- 
nated, so  much  retard  the  morbid  action 
as  to  justify  the  surgeon  in  amputating  the 
pvt? 

Dr.  Addison  was  of  opinion  that  many 
contractions  of  the  alimentary  canal,  wbe. 
ther  in  the  oesophagus,  at  the  cardiac  ori- 
fice of  the  stomach,  at  the  pylorus,  or  ifi 
the  rectum,  though  often  designated  scir- 
ihns,  were  examples  of  mere  hypertrophy. 
Such  was  also  the  opinion  of  Andral. 
Contraction  of  th6  pylorus  he  had  often 


known  to  exist  a  long  while,  without  oc- 
casioning any  pain,  or  exhibiting  e?en 
tenderness  on  pressure.  In  such  cases  the 
general  symptoms  of  dyspepsia  only  were 
present  Pain  did  not  occur  till  ulcera*^ 
tion  had  taken  place,  and  then  it  arose 
from  the  mechanical  distension  of  the 
contracted  ring,  and  the  concomitant 
pressure  on  iu  abraded  surface.  His 
(Dr.  A.'s)  experience  tended  to  shew  that 
the  majority  of  these  hypertrophied  con? 
tractions  were  totally  unconnected  with 
malignant  diseases.  He  had  known  many 
instances  of  the  concurrence  of  the  two 
maladies  in  one  person,  and  often  without 
any  contiguity.  In  one  case  he  well  re* 
collected  the  pancreas  was  scirrhous,  as 
well  as  the  structures  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  nyloma ;  but  that 
ring,  though  contractea  by  hypertrophy, 
and  almost  io  contact  with  the  morbid 
alterations,  exhibited  no  approach  to  a 
carcinomatous  condition.  He  shoold  like 
to  know  the  proportion  which  simple  hy- 
pertrophied strictures  bore  to  scirrhfws 
contractions  of  the  alimentary  tube. 

Mr.  Hale  Thomson  should  say  two  to 
one. 

Dr,  James  Johnson  agreed  with  Dr.  Ad- 
dison and  M.  Andral  that  simple  stric. 
tares,  from  hypertroj^v  of  certain  points 
ol  the  alimentary  canal,  were  most  com- 
mon. He  could  corroborate  by  his  own 
ttxperience  the  statement  of  Dr.  Addison, 
that  stricture  of  the  pylorus  was  unat- 
tended with  pain,  and  simply  indicated  by 
•dyspectic  symptoms.  It  was  also  the  case 
in  contraction  of  the  cardiac  orifice,  a 
.much  more  distressing  affection,  arising 
/rom  the  continual  tendency  to  yomit. 
With  regard  to  Mr.  Thomson's  questions, 
he  should  say  that  though  surgery  had 
beeA  too  frequently  baffled  in  cases  of  ma- 
lignant maladies,  by  the  recurrence  of  the 
hydra  in  another  part  of  the  frame,  the 
surgeon  would  be  justified  in  operating, 
by  the  prospect  of  saving  the  patient's  life 
eyen  for  a  few  years.  Life  was  sweet,  and 
he  thought  a  two  years'  purchase  was 
worth  the  pain  of  an  operation.  He 
thought  that  Mr.  Thomson  would  be  espe- 
cially justified  in  amputating  the  limb  of 
his  patient,  by  the  consideration  that  the 
inevitable  extension  of  the  disease  to  the 
more  vital  parts,  in  the  course  of  a  short 
time  would  inflict,  in  the  limits  of  each 
day  of  his  miserable  existence,  a  tenfold 
greater  amount  of  pain  than  what  the  ope- 
ration would  occasion. 
~  In  most  cases  of  oesophageal  yentricu- 
lar,  or  alvine  stricture,  the  utmost  the  me- 
dical man  could  do,  was  to  prolong  the 
life,  and  alleyiate  the  pains  of  the  patient 
as  much  as  possible.  In  one  case  of  stric- 
tured  gullet,  that  of  a  lady,  occurring 
under  his  care,  life  had  been  prolonged  for 
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•ight  niotithfl  «jfter  she  bad  oemaed  to  im- 
bibe  food  through  the  mooth,  by  the  in- 
jection into  the  bowela  of  tonps  and  other 
tttttritioas  floids.  Apintofsodb  liquor, 
into  which  fifteen  nainiois  of  Battley's  mk 
lution  were  dropped,  was  injected  ewery 
eight  hoan,  **  and  the  patient  longed  for 
each  injection  as  mnch  as  any  aldermaD 
ever  longed  for  his  turtle  sonp."  The 
bowels  were  kept  open  bj  )azati?eene* 
mata. 

Mr.  Roderick  had  seen  many  cases  of 
strictored  OMopbagos,  and  he  had  observed 
that  when  the  disease  was  seated  high  op, 
the  functions  of  the  glottis  were  generally 
disturbed,  and  embarrassment  of  the 
breathing  was  a  conseqaence.  When 
the  disease  was  near  the  cardiac  extremity, 
ftequent  and  distressing  retching  was  an 
attendant  circumstance.  He  baa  Tery  ge* 
nerally  found  malignant  disease  and  in- 
testinal contractions  concomitant. 

Dr.  Brooke  related  a  case  of  strictured 

Ellety  in  which  the  submaxillary  conrlo- 
te  glands  were  involved  in  fungus  hsB* 
matodes.  The  tube  of  the  oosophagus 
was  contracted  to  the  size  of  a  crow-quill. 
The  patient  was  unable  to  swallow  any 
tbtng  but  pnltaceous  and  fluid  food.  The 
disease  was  found  after  death  to  be  con- 
fined to  the  mucous  membrane,  and  its 
subjacent  cellular  tissue.  He  had  made 
a  preparation  of  the  part,  and  a  longitu* 
<iinal  section  of  the  stricture  shewed  its 
two  sides  meeting  like  the  apices  of  two 
cones. 

After  a  pause,  Mr.  Hale  Thomson  re- 
lated a^»8e  where  a  purely  fatty  tumor 
existed  on  the  side  of  the  tongue.  He 
had  amputated  it,  and  found  it  consisted 
of  fat  contained  in  a  cyst. 

No  discussion  being  excited  by  this  case. 
Dr.  Johnson  inquired  what  was  the  short- 
est time,  according  to  the  experience  of 
any  member  present,  in  which  purpura 
•hiemorrhagiea  had  proved  fatal  ? 

Dr.  Addison  recollected  a  case  which 
occurred  at  Guy's  Hospital,  wherein  the 
patient  died  in  four  days.  The  disease 
occurred  suddenly,  in  a  person  previously 
quite  Well.  Hsemorrfaage  occurred  all 
at  oni-e  from  all  the  lissoes,  and  the 
greatest  difficulty  was  found  in  saving  the 

Satient  on  the  first  daV;    On  the  fourth 
ay,   however,    he    diedj   all    remedies 
having  proved  fruitless. 

Dr.  J.  Johnson  stated,  that  hie  case  bad 

E coved  fatal  also  on  the  fourth  day.  He 
ad  bled  from  all  the  orifices  of  the  mucoos 
membranes.  He  shdtild,  on  a  futnre  even- 
ing, furnish  the  Society  with  the  parti- 
culars of  the  case. 

The  hour  striking,  the  meeting  abruptly 
dispersed. 

loios. 
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THE  MEDICAL  AND  SURGICAL 

SOCIETY 

OP 

NEWCASTLE  UPON  TTNE*, 

ON 

THE   raBSBNT    STATE    OF    THE    MEDICAL 

PEOFESSIOlf. 

This  Society,  on  surveying  the  condition 
of  the  medioal  profession,  cannot  but  be 
strongly  impressed  with  the  varied  and  m- 
congruous  materials  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed; tbey  find  its  members,  notwith- 
standing the  perfect  identity  of  their 
avocations,  consisting  of  practitioners  aa- 
thorized  hj  many  different  colleges  and 
corporate  institutions,  from  whom  hav« 
been  required  unequad  courses  of  study» 
and  dissimilar  examinations  into  the  ex. 
tent  of  their  professional  and  scientiflq 
atuinments.  They  discover  also  that 
^hese  institutions  have  been  fpnnd  inade- 
quate to  the  fulfilment  of  their  intended 
purposes;  that,  consequently,  persons  ara 
engaged  in  practice,  who  hare  not  beeq 
authorized  by  any  of  them,  and  that  a  nn- 
merous  class  of  individuals  are  allowed  to 
prey  upon  the  community,  under  pretence 
of  having  become  acquainted  with  opera* 
tions  and  modes  of  curing  diseases,  nn. 
known  to  those  who  have  endeavoured,  by 
an  appropriate  education,  to  qualify  them, 
selves  for  the  treatment  of  the  various  in- 
firm! ties  and  injuries  with  which  the 
human  frame  is  liable  to  beaflDicted. 

Public  safety  demands  that  all  persona 
engaged  in  the  practice  of  medicine  and 
suigery  should  be  duly  qualified,  by  a  pie. 
yaous  course  of  study,  to  discha'rge  the 
Important  duties  tbey  are  called  on  to^r- 
form ;  and  this  Society  deems  it  incum. 
bent  on  the  legislature  to  provide,  that  no 
person  shall  be  permitted  to  enter  upon  the 
execution  of  those  duties  who  has  not 
been  properly  tested  as  to  his  acquire* 
ments,  and  publicly  declared  to  possess  th^ 
reouisite  degree  of  qualification. 

In  consequence  of  the  imperfection  and 
defective  administration  of  the  laws  at 
present  in  existence,  they  have  afforded  ne 
security  to  the  public,  and  have  yielded  no 
adequate  protection  to  the  legaUv  autho- 
rized practitioner,  against  an  unfair  aa4 
unjust  competition  with  individuals  poa- 
sessing  neither  license  nor  diploma,  fnd 
who  are  unable  to  produce  satisfactory  evi^ 
dence  of  their  having  devoted  sufficient 
time  or  attention  to  the  attainment  of  me^ 
dical  and  surgical  knowledge. 
.    Quackery,   of  every  deecription,  is  al- 

*  The   Society   consists  of  mors   thaa   lAf 
members. 
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lowed  to  exert  its  banefal  inflttence  on 
society ;  and,  while  its  miraculons  achieve- 
ments are  continnally  paraded  before  the 
pnhlic  eye,  tboasands  of  its  credulous  and 
vnnispecting  tietiros  are  daily  sabmitting 
themselves  to  the  pain  and  torture  of  secret 
processes  of  treatment.  It  is  to  be  de- 
ploFed  that  any  part  of  the  public  revenue 
should  be  derived  from  the  indirect  en- 
oourafpement  of  a  system  replete  with 
fraud,  and  productive  of  most  disastrous 
consequences. 

Chemists  and  druflfgists  are  In  the  con- 
stant habit  of  prescribing  for  diseases  with 
whose  nature  they  can  be  very  imperfectly 
acquainted. 

The  corporate  bodies  presiding  over  the 
profession  appear  to  be  quite  unequal  to 
tlis  correction  of  these  abuses.  The  Lon- 
don College  of  Physicians  have  at  all 
times  acted  on  a  system  of  exdusiveness 
and  monopoly,  and  have  never  displayed 
^e  slightest  anxiety  for  the  well-being  of 
die  profession  at  large  *.  The  charter  of 
the  College  of  Surgeons  confers  upon  that 
corporation  no  control  over  persons  prac- 
tising surgery ;  submission  to  their  exa. 
mi  nations  and  by-laws  being  entirely 
voluTUary.  The  Company  of  Apothecaries 
have,  by  act  of  parliament,  power  to  pro- 
secute all  persons  practising  as  apotheca- 
ries without  their  license.  They  have, 
'  howcTcr,  exercised  this  power  in  a  very 
limited  number  of  instances,  nor  do  they 
possess  the  means  of  exerting  it  in  a  man- 
ner likely  to  counteract  the  evils  in  ques- 
tion. 

Medical  education  requires  considerable 
amendment.  The  long  space  of  time  oc- 
cupied in  the  apprenticesdip  of  most  gene- 
ral practitioners  is  usually  passed  in  a  verf 
nnprofitable  manner.  Apprenticeships 
are  objectionable  in  many  respects,  and 
are  totally  inefficient  as  a  medium  of  pro- 
fessional improvement ;  hence,  after  their 
termination,  a  course  of  study  requires^  to 
be  entered  upon,  which  must,  of  necessity, 
be  compressed  into  a  period  by  far  too 
limited  for  the  attainment  of  the  object  in 
view.  The  information  acquired  is  almost 
inevitably  of  a  superficial  character ;  foi*, 
in  addition  to  ho$pital  practice  and  dis- 
sections, the  student  is  compelled  to  attend 
several  lectures  daily  on  a  variety  of  sub. 
jects;  from  all  of  these  it  is  impossible  he 
can  derlre  full  advantage.  Clinical  in- 
struction is  much  neglected,  and  the  stu- 
dent completes  his  prescribed  curriculum 
with  a  verv  inadequate  preparation  for  the 
practical  duties  awaiting  him  at  the  bed- 
aide  of  the  Mck. 

Cejrtiiicates  of  attendance  oh  lectures 

*  t^^lu^*^*'  truth  there  may  have  b««i  In  this 
formerly.  It  doet  sot  apply  to  the  ezlstlnif  state 
of  things  la  that  bodt.~Ei>.  Oak.] 


and  hospital  praoti(*e  are  flvquently 
granted  without  inquiry  as  to  the  student'! 
diligence,  and  in  some  instances  are  sur- 
reptitiously obtained. 

The  examinations  for  licenses  and  di^ 
plnmas  are  conducted  not  unfreqoently  in 
a  cursory  and  inefficient  manner.  They 
do  not  aflTord  an  opportunity  of  ascertain: 
ing  the  praetieal  acquirements  of  the  can- 
didate, nor  the  extent  to  which  his  knowi 
ledge  is  the  result  of  cUnieal  observation 
and  experience.  The  College  of  Surgeons 
in  London  require  certificates  of  caadii. 
dates  having  studied  the  various  depart- 
ments of  medical  science,  but  their  exa- 
minations are  confined  to  anatomy,  phy- 
siology,and  surgery.  The  Society  of  Apo^ 
thecaries  take  no  cognizance  of  surgerr, 
therefore  their  licentiates  being  legally 
qualified,  are  at  liberty  to*  practise  every 
branch  of  the  profession,  without  having 
been  examined  in  snrgery,  or  required  ts 
produce  evidence  of  having  been  engaged 
in  the  study  of  that  important  subject 

There  are  in  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Oreat  Britain  and  Ireland  not  fewer  than 
19  corporations  having  power  to  grant  de- 
grees in  medicine  and  surgery,  and  differing 
essentially  in  the  extent  and  dnration  of 
the  curricula  thev  enjoin.  The  Society  is 
of  opinion  that  all  these  might  be  adtantai' 
geonsly  superseded  br  one  institution  being 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  profteion  in  each 
division  of  the  empire,  whose  privile^ 
should  be  reciprocal,  and  whose  executive 
officers,  elected  by  the  memben  at  large, 
should  hold  periodical  conferences,  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  unifbrmity  of  ope- 
ration ;  that  such  institutions  shooM  have 
entire  control  over  edncation,  and  the 
granting  of  degrees  and .  licenses  to  prair- 
ttse,  together  with  all  other  matters  re- 
laling  to  the  medical  profession ;  that  the 
coarse  of  instmction  and  test  of  qnahficar 
tton  should  be  the  same  in  each;  that 
ftom  one  or  other  of  them,  all  persons  etr- 
gaged  in  the  practice  of  medicine  and 
surgery  should  i>e  required  to  possess  > 
diploma  or  license;  tiiat  to  Individuals 
thus  ainthorized,4he  law' should  extend  .a 
suitable  protection^  and  that  proper  asea- 
flfnres  should  be  eaforoed  for  the  suppne- 
iion  of  anqoalified  practitioners.  > 

The  Society  would  snggest,  as  a  meaaa 
of  effecting  the  last-named  object,  that 
every  persoi^  before  commencing  practice 
in  any  town  or  other  localitiy,  should  be 
required  to^  obtain  a  certificate  hum  a 
magistrate  giving  him  permission  to  that 
effect,  which  should  be  granted  on  the  pfO- 
doction   of  satisfactofy    testimonials   of 

Soalificationy  and  that,  af^r  having  been 
bus  authorised,  his  name  should  be  dulgr 
registered.  Persons  presuming  to  practise, 
whose  names  have  not  been  so  registered, 
should  be  sahjaited  to  a  penalty  on  sum- 
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mary  conviotion  befora  a  Jii«tic«  of  the 
peace. 

The  rapid  prog^ress  of  science  daring  the 
present  century,  in  conjonction  with  in- 
created  facilities  for  the  attainment  of 
medical  and  surgical  knowledge,  ha?e  fully 
proved,  that  any  attempt  to  constitute  an 
arbitrai7  division  of  diseases,  and  to  con- 
sign the  treatment  of  them  to  different 
classes  of  practitioners,  according  as  they 
affect  the  external  oi^intemal  parts  of  the 
body,  is  not  only  unscientific,  but  imprac» 
ticable;  and  as  tbe  physician  and  the  tur^ 

rn  must  be  guided  by  similar  principles 
combating  disease^  whether  involving 
tbe  surface  of  tbe  interior  of  the  human 
tnme,  the  education  of  all  pnctitioners 
dfould,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Societv,  be 
Mttlated  by  one  common  standard. 
Those  distinotions  in  rank  which  have 
hitherto  subsisted  (not  perhaps  without 
good  effect)  would  thus  be  render^  unneces: 
■ary,  since  there  could  be  no  longer  any 
rational  ground  for  separating  into  dif. 
ferent  grades  men  who  would  be  identified 
not  less  in  education  than  in  (he  nature 
and  object  of  their  pursuits.  Such  uni- 
formity, if  established  in  this  as  in  other 
countries,  would  place  practioner,  whether 
of  medicine  or  of  surgery,  on  an  equal 
footing;  but  would  not,  in  the  least  de> 
gree,  prevent  individuals  devoting  their 
energies  to  the  prosecution  of  any  parti- 
cular department  of  professional  duty, 
which  inclination  or  other  circumstances 
might  lead  them  to  adopt  in  preference  to 
another. 

This  task  of  preparing  the  medicines, 
prescribed  by  the  general  practitioner,  de- 
volves, almost  universally,  on  the  appren- 
tice of  the  latter.  That  material  benefit 
might  accrue  from  a  well  devised  scheme 
of  pupilage,  there  can  be  no  question;  bat 
apprenticeships,  as  at  present  conducted, 
Iwve  ever  been  productive  of  unhappy  re- 
salts;  and  in  no  respect  does  tbe  nnfavonr. 
able  tendency  of  this  system  appear  more 
conspicuous,  than  when  viewed  as  an  in- 
strument for  executing  the  responsible 
duty  of  dispensing.  Tie  abolition  of  ap. 
prenticetbips,  so  far,  at  least,  as  this  de- 
partment is  concerned,  would  be  highly 
expedient  The  Society  is  of  opinion  that 
a  charge  so  important  might,  with  greater 
safety,  be  confided  to  an  apothecary  or 
dispenser,  who  had  -been  examined  in 
pharmacy,  and  had  obtained  a  specific 
license  for  the  purpose  in  question.  Such 
substitute  for  the  apprentice  would,  the 
Society  believes,  be  most  desirable,  not 
less  for  tbe  comfort  and  convenience  of 
the  practitioner,  than  for  the  welfare  and 
security  of  his  patients. 

This  proposition,  if  acted  upon,  might 
have  an  additional  good  effect  in  termi- 
nating the  absurd  method  by  which  at 


present  the  minority  of  general  practi- 
tioners  seek  to  be  remunerated,  viz.  by  a 
profit  on  the  medidnes  they  supply. 

The  foregoing  representations  suggest 
the  desirableness  of  obtaining — 

1.  An  improved  system  of  edncation. 

2.  A  more  effictent  metbod  of  exami- 

nation. 

3.  One  governing  body  to  preside  over 

the  whole  profession  in  Eaglaad. 
Scotland,  and  Irehuid. 
4  UnKbrmity  of  education  and  of  grade 
among  practitioners. 

5.  Adequate    protection    Ibr     legally- 

authorized  practitioners.  | 

6.  The  prevention  of  unqualified  persons.         ' 

7.  Tbe  suppression  of  quackery. 

8.  The  separation  of  tbe  practitioner 

and  the  dispenser  in  the  same  in- 
vidnal. 

9.  The  abolition  of  apprenticeships  as 

at  present  constituted. 
10.  The  institution  of  licensed  dispensers. 

The  Society  is  desirous  to  submit  to  the 
notice  of  the  profession  generally  the  pre- 
ceding statement  of  some  of  the  more  pro. 
minent  evils,  which  have,  for  a  length  of 
time,  weighed  heavily  on  the  interests  ^ 
both  of  the  public  and  of  individuals,  with 
a  brief  outline  of  the  measures  calculated, 
in  the  opinion  of  its  memben*,  to  correct  | 

tbe  abuses  complained  of.  As,  bowerer, 
their  effectual  reformation  can  beobtained 
only  by  the  vigorous  and  united  exertions  ' 

of  the  whole  profession,  and  not  by  de- 
tached and  unconnected  efforts,  the  So- 
ciety is  anxious  to  invite  the  co-operation 
of  professional  gentlemen  in  other  places, 
and  to  recommend  to  their  immediate  at- 
tention  the  important  questions  comprised 
in  this  Report.  The  feeling  of  tbe  profes.  i 
sion  at  lai^e,  as  to  the  defects  most  nr- 
gently  requiring  amendment,  and  as  to 
the  general  principles  on  which  socfl 
amendment  should  be  founded,  would  in 
this  way  become  apparent;  and  with  a 
view  to  tbe  settlement  of  disputed  points, 
the  Society  would  snggest  the  expcxiiency 
of  a  conference  being  neld  in  London,  or 
elsewhere,  composed  of  deputations  sent 
from  different  parts  of  the  empire,  whose 
labours  might  be  directed  to  the  arrange- 
ment of  a  specific  plan  of  medical  reform, 
which,  if  incorporated  in  a  bill  to  be  in- 
troduced into  Parliament,  and  duly  sup- 
ported by  petitions,  might  be  reasonably 
expected  to  meet  with  the  consideration  of 
government  and  the  legislature. 

(SigACd)   T.E.HEADLAM,M.a 

T.  M.  GaEBNHOW,  Sterttmyk. 

Neircastl«  upon  Tyne, 
Nov.  27,  I8M. 
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TEMPERANCE  SOCIETl£^S. 

In  1813  a  society  was  formed  in  Boston, 
called  the  MassachasetU  Society  for  the 
sappression  of   Intemperance.      The  in- 
diTiduals  who  combined  for  this  object 
were  distinguished  statesmen,  clergymen, 
and  physicians.     The   means   employed 
were  the  annual  distribution  of  discourses 
showing  the  great  evils  produced  by  the 
use  of  alcoholic  drinks.    The  efforts  of 
this  society  were'  met  with  ridicule  and. 
abuse  for  some  years ;  their  opinions,  how- 
ever, gradually  extended  among  the  people, 
and  in  the  year  1826  the  American  Tem- 
perance Society  was  formed  in  the  same 
city,  and  immediately  began  a  train  of  ac- 
ti?e   operations.     In  the  year   1827  the 
MassacbusetU  Medical     Society     passed 
three  important  resolutions,  almost  unani- 
mously:—  1.  That  the  use  of  ardent  spi- 
rits   was    not    necessary  to  health    and 
strength.    3.  That  the  employment  of  aU 
oohofand  alcoholic  medicines  in  fever  had 
been  carried  to  a  pernicious  extent.    3. 
That  the  most  salubrious  drink  was  water. 
At  about  this  period  medical  men  gene- 
rally, in  the  Northern  states,  united  in  op- 
position  to  the  use  of  alcohol.    The  clergy 
attacked  it  from  the  pulpit ;  the  judges  and 
a  great  number  of  lawyers  made  use  of 
official  situations  and  public  oecasions  to 
give  expression  to  opinions  unfavourable 
to  the  influence  of  ardent  spirits.    The  re- 
sults of  all  these  movements  appeared  in 
the  year  1836,  from  the  following  facts  :^ 
About  2,000,000  of  persons  who  had  been 
In  the  habit  of  usiqg  alcohol  had  aban- 
doned it.     More  than  8000  temperance 
societies  had     been    formed,   embracing 
1,500,000  members.      Of  these  societies, 
twenty-three  were  state  societies,  compris- 
L        ing  all  the  states  in  the  union  but  one. 
Four  thousand  distilleries  bad  been  stop- 
ped.   More  than  1,200  vessels  sailed  with- 
OQt  ardent  spirits,  and  the  price  of  in- 
anranoe  lessened  on  these  vessels.    About 
12,000  drunkards  had  been  reclaimed,  and 
more  than  200,000  persons  had  abandoned 
the  use  of  all  intoxicating  drinks.    Since 
the  year  1835,  the  numbers  above  stated 
have  been  increasing,  and  other  important 
resulu  have  shewn  themselves.    The  bills 
of  mortality  exhibit  a  decii^ase.  of  deaths  in 
the  places  where  reform  has  been  exten- 
sive.   The  inmates  of  poor-houses,  com- 
pared with  the  increase  of  population,  are 
diminishing;  the  amount  of  crimes  is  de- 
cidedly less,  and  it  is  a  frequent  occurrence 
to  notice  in  the  newspapers  that  a  county 
jail  is  without  a  single  tenant.  Alienations 
of*property  from  families  whose  heads  had 
beoome  drunkards,  have  lessened  in  a  very 
remarkable  manner  in  almost  every  town  ; 
the  Qse  of  wine  is  diminished  among  the 
rich,  and  instead  of  the  strong  Spanish 
wines,  the  light  wines  of  France  and  Ger- 


many  are  getUng  into  general  n^e.  In 
oonaeqnenoe  of  this,  the  chronic  affection 
of  the  stoBMiob,  commonly  called  dyspepsia, 
which  was  very  prevalent,  has  almost  dis- 
appeared, and  gout  is  scarcely  heard  of. 

The  disuse  of  ardent  spirits  in  the  Nor- 
thern states  is  believed  to  have  increased 
the  physical  power  of  this  secUon  at  least 
one-sixth,  so  that  if  we  allow  for  its  popu- 
lation about  5,000,000,  the  force  of  a 
million  of  persons  will  have  been  added, 
while  the  expense'- of  supporting  the 
5,000,000,  instead  of  being  increased,  has 
diminished  by  the  appropriation  of  that 
grain  for  nutrition  which  was  employed 
for  distillation. 

The  public  sentiment  is  so  strongly  in 
favour  of  prosecuting  the  temperance  re- 
form, that  it  called  on  the  legislature  of 
Massachusetts  to  prohibit  the  sale  of  ar- 
dent spirits  on  Sundays,  about  a  year 
since  ;  and  this  law  has  operated  so  satis- 
factorily, that  in  the  present  year  (1838)  a 
law  has  passed  prohibiting  the  sale  of  ar- 
dent spirits  in  less  quantities  than  iifteen 
gallons,  thus  annihilating  all  the  grog  shops 
in  that  state  at  a  single  blow.  A  similar 
measure  has  been  adopted  by  the  state  of 
Tennessee,  in  the  west,  at  a  distance  of 
1000  miles  from  Massachusetts,  which  is 
in  the  east,  and  other  states  will  probably 
follow  their  example.— M«di<!oi  Annual. 

CORONERS*  INQUESTS. 

To  Ihe  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 


Sir, 
I  PSRFBOTLY  sgroe  with  you  in  opinion, 
that  although  the  late  law,  with  respect  to 
the  payment  of  medical  witnesses,  is  an  act 
of  great  justice  to  the  profession,  yet  that 
some  change  ui  the  way  in  which  medical 
men  are  paid  for  their  attendance  at  coro- 
ners' mquests,  h  necessary.  The  following 
case,  I  Aink,  will  prove  it : — On  Monday, 
the  10th  of  this  month,  a  coachman  was 
driving  a  private  carriage  from  London  to 
the  seat  of  the  owner  in  the  country,  a  dis- 
tance of  thirteen  miles.  On  his  way  down 
be  frequently  called  at  different  public 
houses,  and  when  within  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  of  the  owner's  residence,  he  called  at 
the  last  public  house  for  his  usual  quantity 
of  gin  and  beer.  On  attempting  to  mount 
tbe  box,  he  feU;  he  tried  again,  and  got  on 
the  box,  but  immediately  fell  from  it.  He 
was  taken  up  and  assisted  into  the  house, 
and  lived  about  twenty  minutes.  In  ten 
minutes  after  his  death  I  saw  him.  The 
history  of  the  accident,  the  very  great  mo- 
bility of  the  head,  and  the  grating  felt  on 
moving  the  trachea  to  and  fro  on  the 
bodies  of  the  vertcbne,  induced  me  to  give 
an  opinion  tiiat  he  died  from  injury  to  the 
cervical  vertebrsB.    Notwithstanding,  an  In- 
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quest  was  held,  no  medical  eridenco  iraa 
railed,  and  the  jury  returned  a  verdict,  thai 
the  deoeaaed  died  by  the  vidtatwH  of  God. 
The  day  after  the  inquest  (wishing  to  have 
ocnlar  demonstnition  of  the  correctness  of 
my  opinion  of  the  cause  of  death,)  I  ob- 
tained permission  to  examine  the  body,  and 
I  found  a  fracture  with  a  dislocation  of  the 
fifth  from  the  sixth  cervical  vertebrae.  The 
displacement  was  to  the  extent  of  nearly 
half  an  inch.  There  was  no  appearance  ci 
disease. 

On  speaking  to  one  of  the  jurymen  on 
tiie  subject,  and  who  did  not  rightly  under- 
stand what  verdict  was  returned,  he  said, 
*'  Why,  sir,  I  thought  you  ought  to  have 
been  tiiere,  but  tou  see  we  did  it  to  save 
expense."  Thus,  sir,  you  will  see,  from  a 
niggardly  wish  to  save,  how  often  the  ends 
of  justice  may  be  defeated,  and  how  fre- 
quently most  incorrect  verdicts  be  returned. 
A  Constant  Reader. 

Slst  Dec.  1838. 

IRIDESCENCE  or  trb  TAPETUM. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 


Sir, 
Ir  your  Gaebttb  of  Ust  week  I  observed 
an  article  written  by  Mr*  J.  H.  Carter,  of 
University  Cell^fe,  on  the  analogy  of 
■tracture  as  well  as  of  colour  between  the 
tapetam  Incidum  of  the  ox  and  other  ru- 
minants, and  that  of  tendon  ;  and  he  there 
states  that  the  iridescence  of  both  is  de- 
pendent on  refraction.  In  this  T  believe  he 
Das  committed  an  error.  I  think  the  phe- 
DomenoQ  here  alluded  to  Is  the  effect  of 
r^fUdum.  We  cannot  have  refraction 
without  tmnsmission  of  light, and  I  should 
imagine  that  both  the  substances  above 
samed  are  far  too  opaque  to  txaasmit 
much. 

The  caose  of  these  beautifol  colours,  as 
well  as  those  of  mother  of  pearl,  the  fei^- 
thers  of  the  bnmiQio^-bird,  and,  in  fact, 
all  grooved  surfaces,  is  j^I  always  under- 
stood) the  interference  of  the  rays  of  light 
consequent  on  their  ^ing  reflected  from 
surfaces  of  different  depths;  and  it  is  one 
of  those  happy  instances  the  principle  of 
which  being  understood  lias  enabled  art  in 
gome  measure  to  imitate  nature ;  T  allude 
now  to  the  iris  ornaments  of  the  late  Mr. 
Barton.  I  remain,  sir. 

Yours  &c., 

J.  T.  QUEKRTT, 
Stadent  In  Medlclue,  London  HoapltaU 
Jan.  17tb.  1889. 

MEETING  OF  THE  STUDENTS  AT 
UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE. 

A  MSBTiNo  of  (be  students  at  University 
College  took  place  on  Friday,  the  4Ui, 
to  mke  into  ooDsideraUon  the    circum- 


stances connected  with  Dr.  EUiotson's 
resignation.  The  meeting  was  rather  « 
noisy  and  confused  one,  and  seemed  to 
consist  of  parties  for  and  against  the  Pro- 
fessor,  about  equally  balanced. 

Mr.  Croft  moved  *<  that  the  students  of 
University  College,  duly  appreciating  the 
high  professional  acquirements  of  Dr. 
Elliotson,  and  the  inestimable  value  of 
bis  services,  do  most  sincerely  regret  the 
circumstances  which  necessarily  led  to  his 
resignation  as  Professor  of  the  Principles 
and  Practice  of  Medicine  in  the  College, 
and  as  Physician  to  the  Hospital.*' 

A  great  deal  of  discussion  now  took  place, 
and  several  amendments  were  proposed. 
At  length  the  following  was  moved  by  Mr^ 
George: — **  That  an  address  be  presented 
to  Dr.  Elliotson,  thanking  him  for  bis  past 
services,  and  expressing  the  regret  of  the 
students  that  they  are  to  be  deprived  of 
them  for  the  future.'* 

So  much  conftision  now  oeeumd,  that 
the  results  of  the  voting  could  not  b« 
ascertained  so  as  to  satisfy  the  several 
•parties,  and  it  was  therefore  agreed  to  de- 
cide the  question  next  day  by  ballot,  all 
those  being  allowed  to  vote  who  were  at 
present  students  at  the  College,  or  perpe- 
tual pupils  at  the  Hospital.  The  nunr- 
bers  at  the  close  of  the  ballot  were  de- 
clared to'be^ 

For  the  original  resolution*-   184 
For  the  amendment I  IS 

Majority II 

We  believe  that  the  Council,  on  finding 
the  matter  taken  up  by  the  students,  im'. 
mediately  and  peremptorily  accepted  Dr. 
E!liotson*s  resignation,  and  that  there  is 
no  chance  whatever  of  their  listening  to 
any  proposal  for  its  recal. 
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Decrease  of  Burials,  as  compared  arlth  I   •.    ' 
the  pneeedinK  week       .  .  f   * 

BaaATUK. — In  ovr  last  nomber,  p.  Ail, 
in  the  heading  of  tiie  Stray  Notes,y«r  **  oil 
oftbelirerof  the  Ass,»mid  «oilorthellvef 
Af  the  Cod." 

Wii^soM  &  Son,  F^lntera,  $7,  SlOmaift^Lu^*^. 
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LECTURES 
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CHEMICAL    HISTORY,   PATHOLOGY,  AND 

MEDJCAL  TREATMENT 

or 

CALCULUS, 

AW  THE  TABIOUg  DISOHOEttS  OF  TVB 

UBINARY    SYSTEM. 
Br  Db.  Yen  ABLE  8. 

Or  the  Chmkal  ConttUuenU  of  the  Urine,  and 

.  tffte  mod^  of  demonstrating  them. 
It  has  been  estimated  bjr  Dr..  Proat, 
that  tt^er  ordioary  ciccamstaDces,  as  to 
health  and'  diet,  about  32  ounces  uf 
oriuc  a;e  voided  daily,  or  in  every.tweoty. 
four  hours.  I  think  this  estimate  too 
iow,  bv  at  least  from  10  to  16  dnnocte ;  and 
1  think,  were  we  to  take  the  average  at 
3  pints,  or  48  ounces,  we  should  be  nearer 
the  reality.  But  allowing  that  the  urine 
voided  under  particular  circumstances, 
and  of  daily  occurrence,  is  more  watery 
fjian  tfaa  analysis  of  Berzelius  averages,  we 
sJui^l  take  the  average,  daily,  or  urine  at 
about  40  ounces  of  his  average  oonstitu- 
tion«  Now  40  fluid  ounces,  allowing  each 
onnce  to  equal  480  grains,  which  is  a  very 
low  estimate,  would  give  19*200;  and  on  the 
anpposition  that  every  1000  grains  yield 
30  grains  of  urea,  19*200  grains  should 
yield  577*92  gtains  of  urea.  As  niuogen 
and  carbon  form  about  two- thirds  of  the 
iBliemical  composition  of  urea, 
^77*92 -f-  3  =  192*66  X  2  =  385*32  grs. 
the  qnantity  of  nitroffoa  and  carbon 
thrown  off  daily  from  the  system,  by  the 
operation  of  the  kidneys  in  the  generation 
of  this  principle  alone. 

JfoT  is  the  generation  of  urea  the  only 
means  by  which  the  kidneys  purge  the  sys- 

581. — XXIII. 


Lithic  Acid 


(Nitrogen* 
1  Carbon  • 
j  Hydrogen 
(Oxygen 


tern  of  these  noxious  principles.  We  shall 
ilnd  that  litl|ic  acid  Is  an  animal  product, 
into  the  composition  of  which  nitrogen 
and  carbon  enter  in  very  large  proportion* 
Dr.  Prout  has  given  ns  the  result  of  two 
analyses  of  this  substance  as  follows : — 
Analyea  of  Lithic  or  Urie  Acid, 

1st.  2d. 

.40  25.*«*3M$ 

•34*25«..  39*87 

2*75*...  2*22 

.22-7^..  • -26^77 

I{enpe,  thep,  it  appears  that  lithic  acid 
contains  about  40  per  cent,  of  nitrogen, 
and,  with  the  carbon,  forms  nearly  three- 
fourths  of  the  entire  composition.  Now 
40  ounces  of  urine,  according  to  the  ana- 
Ivsis  of  Berzelius,  should  yield  19*2  g^iins 
of  lithic  acid ;  therefore  we  have  the  fol- 
lowing formula : — 

19-2  -r  4  =  4-8  X  3  =  14*4  grains,      . 

the  daily  discharge  of  nitrogen  and  carbon 
from  the  system  by  the  generatiop  of  lithic 
acid  in  the  kidneys;  and  if  we  add  to 
ibeffe  14-4  the  385*32  grains  thrown  off  by 
the  urea,  we  shall  have  3^-72  grains  as 
the  daily  purification  by  the  kidneys 
alone.  Thus,  then,  we  find  that  the 
kidneys  in  their  function  are  so  far  analo- 
gous to  the  lungs,  that  they  purify  tha 
system  by  throwing  off  a  large  proportion 
of  nitrogen,  while  the  longs  throw  oflT  a 
large  proportion  of  carbon. 

Nor  is  this,  perhaps,  the  only  means  of 
purification.  The  blood,  it  seems,  contains 
sulphur,  and  phosphorus,  the  elementary 
bases  of  the  sulphuric  and  phosphoric  acids. 
Now  in  the  urine  we  find  that  these  bases 
are  not  only  acidified,  but  in  such  propor- 
tion that  they  are  enabled  to  hold  the 
alkaline  earths — even  the  most  insoluble 
of  them— magnesia,  in  solution,  and  thus 
render  their  evacuation  more  easy  and  cer- 
tain. From  this  analogy,  theVeforis^  we 
may  conclude  that  the  expulsion  of  tho 
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litbic  acid  is  provided  for  by  combining  it 
with  a  base,  which  increases  its  solubility ; 
and  it  is  remarkable,  too,  that  the  resulting 
lithate  of  ammonia  should  be  compara- 
tively so  insoluble  in  the  menstruum,  when 
at  the  ordinary  temperature,  and  so  com- 
pletely soluble  at  the  temperature  of  the 
urine,  when  evacuated  from  the  bladder. 

Lithic  acid,  also,  is  of  importance,  from 
the  changes  which  chemical  reagents  are 
capable  of  producing  in  it,  and  the  alte- 
rations effected  in  the  arrenffements  of 
its  elements.  <  We  have  already  seen  that 
urea  is  readily  converted  into  carbonate 
of  ammonia  by  the  action  of  the  caustic 
fixed  alkalies.  We  also  found  that  dis- 
eased urine  contains,  sometimes,  urea  in 
considerable  excess,  and  sometimes  prin- 
ciples altogether  foreign  to  the  healthy 
constitution.  Such  oreferyihrie,  purpuricf 
cialiCf  meUmiCy  bentoic,  car6otiic,  and  hippurU 
acids  I  also  the  cystic  and  tanthic  oxides 
and  sugar.  There  are  good  grounds  for 
believing  that  most  of  these  products  are 
derived  from  the  urea  and  lithic  acid ;  or 
what  is  the  same  thing,  that  the  latter  are 
capable  of  being  converted  Into  the  former 
principles. 

Hippuric  acid,  according  to  Liebig,  con- 
sists  of: — 


Carbon 
Hydrogen 
Nitrogen, 
Oxygen, 


the  100  parts. 


One  atom  lithic  acid 
One  atom  urea 


We  shall  have  remaining 


Elements  which  are  equivalent  to  4  atoms 
of  cyanogen,  and  4  atoms  of  carbonic 
oxide.  The  above-named  pBilosophers. 
therefore,  regard  lithic  acid  as  a  compound 
of  urta,  with  a  substance  composed  of 
cyanogen  and  carbonic  oxide,  which,  in 
their  process,  was  converted  by  superoxide 
of  lead  into  oxalic  acid  and  allantoin  or  a/- 
lantoic  acid.  Raspail  considers  the  lithic  as 
consisting  of  a  compound  of  cyanous  acid 
with  ammonia,  which  he  has  named  cya- 
nite  of  ammonia,  combined  with  organic 
matter;  and  he  considers  the  conflicting 
products  obtained  from  the  decomposition 
of  this  principle,  by  various  chemists,  as 
mainly  depending  on  the  quantum  of  or- 
ganic  matter  in  combination  with  the  in- 
dividual specimens  of  lithic  acid  subjected 
to  analysis. 

These  various  statements,  however,  fur- 
nish  one  evidence  of  great  importance  in 
the  pathology  of  urinary  deposits — namely, 
the  evolution  of  oxalic  acid,  by  the  action 
of  re-agents  upon  the  lithic  acid, — a  con- 
fttant  result  of  th^  operation  of  the  kid- 


But  as  hippuric  acid  is  but  little  con- 
nected with  our  present  inquiry,  it  will  not 
be  necessary  to  consider  the  subject  more 
at  length. 

A  more  freauent  morbid  production, 
and  consequently  of  more  importance,  not 
only  on  this  account,  but  as  forming  a  con- 
stituent of  a  very  severe  form  of  calculous 
disease,is  the  oxalic  acid.  Liebig  and 
Woehler  suspect  that  the  lithic  acid  con- 
tains urea.  The  following  are  their  facts. 
They  formed  lithic  acid  into  a  pulp,  and 
having  brought  it  to  the  boiling  point  by 
means  of  boiling  water,  they  added  super- 
oxide of  lead.  Urea  was  separated  from 
the  mass,  and  alUuUcin,  or  more  correctly, 
allantoic  acid,  with  carbonic  acid,  and  oxa- 
late of  lead.  The  composition  of  allantoic 
acid,  upon  analysis,  was  found  to  be  as 
follows : — 

Allantoic  Acid*, 

Carbon  30*66  or  4  atoms. 

Nitrogen 3550  —  4   

Hydrogen  ....     3-75  —  3   

Oxygen 3008  —  3   

Therefore  a  compound  of  4  atoms  of 
cyanogen  and  3  atoms  water.  Its  ele- 
ments required  3  atoms  of  water  to  give 
it  the  composition  of  oxalate  of  ammonia, 
into  which  it  is  capable  of  being  con  verted 
by  the  action  of  alkalies  and  sulphuric 
acid.  Admitting  then,  with  Liebig,  &c. 
that  urea  pre-existed  in  the  lithic  acid, 
by  subtracting  from 

Carbon,    Nitrogen.    Hydrogen,   Oxygen, 
10      ••      8       ..         8      ••     '6 
2      ..      4       ••         5      ..      2 

8      ..      4       ..        3      .•     '4 

neys  in  the  condition  of  the  urinaTy 
functions.  Indeed,  when  we  consider  the 
composition  of  urea  and  lithic  add,  and 
how  closely  allied  they  seem  to  be,  we  are 
inclined  to  look  upon  them  as  mere  modi- 
fications of  the  same  elementary  prin- 
ciples. Thompson,  indeed,  denies  that 
lithic  acid  contains  hydrogen  in  its  com- 
position. He  states  (First  Principles  of 
Chemistry)  that  lithic  acid  exists  in  com- 
bination with  water  as  a  hydrate,  from 
the  water  of  which  the  hydrogen  obtained 
in  analysis  was  derived.  But  by  render* 
ing  the  acid  anhydrous  by  heating  1 1*35 
grains  of  lithic  acid  for  24  hours  upon  a 
sand  bath,  to  the  temperature  of  400^ 
Fah.,  the  crystals  thus  heated  lost  2-25.. 

*  There  neems  to  be  aome  mUtake  In  this  ftUte* 
ment,  which  U  given  on  the  anthority  of  Miller* 
as  the  analytical  composition  agrees  more  nearly 
with  the  following  :— 

Carbon B  atoins 

Nitrogen 2 

Hydrogen    4 

Oxygen.... 4 
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Therefore  he  infers  that  ci^stallized  lithio  listent  with  those  salutary  provisions  In- 

acid  consists  of  variably  observed  in  the  animal  economy. 

Anhydrous  lithic  acid  ••••9  that  liihicacid  should  be  the  primitive 

Water • 2*25  generation  to  be  converted  into  area  for  its 

expulsion  from  the  system.     When  we 

1 1  *25  consider  how  easily  the  ultimate  operations 

**  As  2-25  represent  2  atoms  of  water"  may  be  perverted,  or  only  suspended,  and 

(Thompson  makes  oxygen  unity  or  I,  and  the  painful  and  even  fatal  consequences 

hydrogen  consequently  i  or  0-125),"  the  which  would  result  upon  the  principle  that 

probable  inference  from  this  experiment  lithic  acid  were  the  primary  generation, 

isp  that  the  atomic  weight  of  uric  (lithic)  were  the  conversion  but  for  a  very  short 

acid  is  9,  and  that  the  crystals  constitute  time  suspended,  we  can  hardly  imagine 

a  hydrate  composed  of  that  nature  has  entrusted  our  safety  to  so 

2  atoms  water *=»  2-25  much  uncertainty  or    to   such     unequal 

1  atom  uric  acid 9  chances.    To  this  we  may  further  add, 

>  that  in  certain  urinary  affections  in  which 

1 1*25.''  the  urea  is  changed  into  other  principles, 

^  Dr.  Prout,*'  he  continues,  **  made  a  and  that  this  conversion  proceeds  to  a 

very  careful  analysis  of  uric  acid,  by  ex-  very  great  length,  while  the  urea  disa]i- 

posing  the  acid  in  the  state  of  hydrate  to  pears,  the  urine  appears  at  the  same  time 

beat,  mixed  with  the  requisite  quantity  of  deficient  in,  or  even  wholly  deprived  of, 

peroxide  of  copper.    He  found  the    con-  its  lithic  acid.    This  we  shall  Gnd  to  be 

slitnents  as  follows :—  the  case  as  in  the  tendency  to  deposit  the 

2  atoms  hydrogen ss  0*25  earthy  phosphates,  in  which  the  urea  often 

6  atoms  carbon =4-5  seems  to  be  converted  into  carbonate  of 

2  atoms  azote  (nitrogen)  =  3-5  ammonia,  and  in  diabetes,  in  which  sugar 

3  atoms  oxygen •  •  •  ss  3*0  seems  to  take  the  place  of  the  same  prin. 

—  ciple,  while  the  lithic  aeld  either  wholly 
1 1-25  -  disappears  or  seems  to  be  greatly  deficient 

**  The  weight  of  the  hydrate, according  to  in  quantity, 
this  analysis,  is  11*25— just  what  I  found        Taking  it,  therefore,  for  granted-^sub. 

it  to  be  in  the  preceding  experiments.  But  ject,  however,  to  correction  from  future 

we  have  seen  that  this  hydrate  contains  2  observations— that  urea  is  the  primitive 

atoms  of  water,  and  that  the  true  atomic  principle,  and  seeing  how  easily  it  may 

weight  of  the  anhydrous  acid  is  9.    To  itself  be  converted  into  carbonate  of  am* 

obtain  the  true  constitution  ef  the  anhv-  monia,  we  can  readily  account  for  a  very 

drous  acid,  we  must  take  away  from  the  formidable  class  of  urinary  diseases—the 

preceding  constituents  2  atoms  of  hydrogen  deposition  of  the  earthy  salts  and  their 

and  2  atoms  of  oxygen :  this  will  give  us  accretions  into  masses,  as  we  shall  more 

the  components  of  uric  add  as  follows  ^»  specifically  detail  when  we  come  to  treat 

6  atoms  carbon  =  4*5  apon  this  subject. 

2  atoms  azote ss  3*5  .    If  we  allow  that  urea  be  the  primitive 

1  atom  oxygen    •  • a  10  principle,  and  that  lithic  acid  be  a  deriva- 

**  Thus  uric  acid,  when  anhydrous,  con*  tive  or  secondary  product,  we  can  easily 

trary  to  the  opinions  hitherto  entertained  understand   how,   in  certain   cases,   the 

by  chemists,  contains  no  hydrogen;  and,  acidifyingaction  being  morbidly  increased, 

instead  of  a  quaternary,  is  only  a  ternary  not  only  is  more  lithic  acid  formed  than  is 

oompoond,  like  the  vegetable  acids.    It  consistent  with  the  healthy  condition,  but 

contains  a  much  smaller   proportion  of  also  that  the  urea  itself,  being  generated 

oxygen  than  any  of  the  vegetable  acids.''—  in  excessive  quantity,  suffers   decompo. 

(First  Principles,  pp.  162, 163).  sition,  is  converted  into  ammonia,  so  as  to 

Be  this  as  it  may,  we  may  presume  that  hold  the  lithic  acid  in  solution  at  the  tem* 
urea  and  lithic  acid  are  but  modifications  perature  of  the  urine,  and  thus  effects  its 
of  the  same  elementary  principles :  or,  in  expulsion  from  the  system.  But  if  urea  is 
other  words,  that  tbey  are  not  products  of  not  generated  in  sufficient  quantity  to  fur- 
separate  operations,  but  that  one  is  con-  nish  the  ammonia  requisite  for  holding 
verted  into  the  other  by  some  special  ope-  the  lithic  acid  in  solution,  this  principle 
ration.  Whether  urea  or  lithiu  acid  be  is  deposited  in  the  crystalline  form,  and 
the  ffrimkive  principle,  our  present  know-  thus  may  give  rise  to  the  formation  of 
ledge  does  not  enable  us  to  determine  i  iitAic  calculi. 

but,  considering  the  great  solubility  of        In  the  last  lecture  we  observed  upon  the 

nrea   and  the,  comparatively,  total  in-  ron version  of   urea  into   ammonia   and 

solubility  of  lithic  acid,  and,  still  further,  lithic  acid.    These  conversions  consist  in 

on  considering  the  relative  proportions  of  some  alteration  in  the  relative  proportions 

these  two  compounds  in  a  given  quantity  as   well  as  some  rearrangement   of  the 

of  urine,  we  cannot  look  upon  it  as  con-  constituents,  effected  in  some  way  by  the 
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play  of  those  organic  affinities  constantly 
in  operation  in  the  animal  laboratory. 
We  observe  that  not  only  are  many  of  the 
products  secreted  in  excess,  but  that 
many  new  principles,  wholly  foreign  to 
the  normal  oomposition,  are  occasionally 
generated.  Manv  of  these  are  acids,  aa 
the  purpuric,  carbonic,  &c.,  which  we  ha?e 
already  explained,  and  shewn  to  arise  from 
chemical  reaffencies  exerted  upon  either 
the  lithic  acid  or  its  primitive.  We  ba?e 
also  shewn  that,  according  to  Ihe  ex- 
periments of  Liebig  and  Woehler,  the 
lithio  acid  may  be  converted  into  the 
oxalic  by  the  action  of  a  body  surcharged 
with  oxygen,  as  when  oxalate  of  lead  was 
generated  during  the  reaction  of  the  con* 
stituents  of  the  superoxide  and  lithic  acid 
upon  each  other.  And,  indeed,  we  may 
refer  the  production  of  oxalic  acid  in  the 
nrinary  system  to  some  similar  operation ; 
or,  in  other  words,  we  may  infer  that  the 
lithic  is  the  primitive  from  whence  the 
oxalic  acid  is  derived.  It  is  a  remarkable 
coincidence  that  the  lithic  and  mulberrv 
calculi  reciprocally  form  the  nuclei  of  each 
other ;  that  is,  a  lithic  calculus  will  have 
a  mulberry  nucleus,  and  a  mulberry  a 
lithio  one.  But  these  subjects  will  have 
to  be  considered  more  at  length  at  a  fnture 
period.  It  will  be  necessarv,  however,  to 
keep  the  facts  in  our  recollection,  as  we 
shall  have  occasion  to  revert  to  them  when 
we  come  to  investigate  the  oxalate  of  liaie 
diathesif. 

M^nxc  acid. — With  respect  to  this  prin- 
ciple, as  it  been  observed  but  once  by  Dr. 
Marcet,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
it  also  is  some  modification  of  the  pri- 
mitive  principles  already  referred  to.  It 
will  be  necessary,  therefbre,  only  to  refer 
to  Dr.  MaTcet>8  paper  in  Med.  Chirurg. 
Transactions,  xii.,  37,  for  a  detailed  and 
more  specific  account  of  this  principle. 

With  respect  to  the  mineral  acids,  the 
phosphoric,  sulphuric,  ice.,  their  radicals, 
as  well  as  those  of  the  hydredds,  are  found 
in  the  blood,  and  consequently  there  is  no 
great  difficulty  in  conceiving  that,  under 
such  circumstances,  their  elimination  may 
readily  take  place  during  the  operations 
performed  by  the  urinary  appcuntns.  In- 
stances, however,  have  occurred  in  wfai<^ 
these  principles  have  not  been  oxyge* 
nated.  Indeed,  from  the  action  of  urine 
upon  silver  and  lead,  there  is  good  reason 
to  believe  that  sulphur,  in  small  pro. 
portion,  and  in  some  unknown  form  of 
combination  different  from  that  of  sul- 
phuric acid,  exists  in  the  urine. 

Pkosphana  exists  in  the  blood;  but  in 
the  urine  it  is  mostly  converted  into  phos- 
phoric acid,  and  its  excess  serves  to  render 
the  alkaline  earths,  lime  and  magnesia, 
soluble,  and  thus  to  secure  their  expulsion 
from  the  system.    The  earthy  phosphates, 


especially  those  of  lime  and  magnesia, 
are  soluble  in  an  excess  of  their  own  acid. 
Here  we  have  a  solution  of  lime  to  which 
we  add  a  small  quantity-  of  pbosphorie 
acid,  and  phosphate  of  lime  precipitates, 
fiut  if  the  addition  of  the  phosphoric  acid 
be  continued,  the  precipitate,  as  yon  ob. 
serve,  redissolves.  In  some  forms,  how- 
ever, of  disease,  uacombined  phosphoms 
appears  to  exist  in  the  urine;  and  in- 
stances are  mentioned  of  urine  being  so 
loaded  with  this  principle  that  it  was 
found  capable  of  rendering  objects  dif^ied 
in  it  luminous  in  the  dark*.  However,  it 
is  unnecessary  to  enter  further  into  the 
consideration  of  these  principles,  as  their 
existence  in  the  free  state  is  to  be  regarded 
rather  as  a  pathological  singularity  than 
as  of  real  moment 

In  the  diseased  states  of  the  urinary  or. 
gans  we  find  many  principles  in  the  urine 
which  in  no  way  belong  to  the  healthy 
condition  of  this  excretion.  Thus  we 
have  seen  in  the  tabular  contrast,  that 
certain  animal  principles  belonging  exclu- 
sively, in  the  normal  conditions,  to  the 
blood,  find  their  way  into  the  urine :  such 
are  albumen,  fibrin,  and  the  red  particles 
—in  a  word,  pure  blood.  The  albumen 
and  fibrin  are  occasionally  >-  indeed,  the 
albumen  veiy  freouently— -met  with  sepa- 
rately and  individually  in  the  urine,  an 
instance  of  which  I  have  an  opportunity 
of  shewing  in  this  specimen  of  nrine, 
passed  by  a  patient  suffering  from  dropsy. 
If  this  urine  be  heated  over  the  spirit. 
lamp>  you  obaerve  it  beeomeB  opaque,  and 
a  dense  coagnlum  veiT  speedily  forms  be- 
fore it  reaches  the  boiling  point.  Now  if 
we  examine  Uiis  coagolum  by  the  tests 
already  noticed,  we  shall  find  that  it  pre- 
sents the  diaracters  ofalbumen,  not  fibrin. 
Recollect,  too,  the  manner  of  ooagalating, 
and  the  dense  appearance  of  the  ooagulmn, 
as  it  will  be  of  importance  upon  a  future 
occasion.  If  we  examine  the  dilated 
acetic  acid  which  has  been  digested  on  the 
coagulated  mass  by  the  triple  prassiat^- 
or,  according  to  our  new  views,  the  fierro- 
cyanide  of  potassium — you  observe  it  fives 
scarcely  any  evidence  of  dissolved  fibrin, 
although  I  have  no  doubt  that,  by  to- 
morrow, the  precipitate  will  be  greater; 
but  this  is  quite  sufikient  to  shew  that  the 
ooagulum  consists,  for  the  most  part,  of 
albumen. 

Fibrin  is  very  seldom  found  in  a  sepor 
rate  state  uncoagulated  in  the  urine.  It 
has  been  found  but  once  forming  a  coli- 
creiion ;  but  it  is  occasionally  met  with  in 
shreds,  like  small  worms'-'the  ascarides— - 
or  short  bits  of  thread.  I  once  met  witk 
a  sort  of  fibrinous  bag,  exaetly  resembling 

*  Annales  de  Chimle,  F^t.  1814 ;  Cphimerid. 
Nat.  Cur.,  D6c.  I.,  Aon.  vl.  vll.,  ob.  19^. 
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a  cast  of  tbe  pdvis  of  the  kidney.  It  was 
probably  the  result  of  some  inflammatory 
exadation  from  tbe  lining  membrane,  and 
being  ultimately  thrown  off,  was  voided 
with  the  urine  in  which  it  was  found. 

Red  particles,  I  believe,  have  never 
been  found  separately  in  the  urine ;  when 
they  exist,  blood  may  be  certainly  pre- 
snmed  as  mixed  with  the  urine.  We  have 
already  said  enough  upon  blood  and  its 
constituents  in  a  former  part  of  these 
lectorea. 

NitriQ  add, — Tbe  presence  of  this  acid  is 
wholly  confined  to  the  diseased  states  of  the 
arinc  The  presence  of  nitric  acid  is  not 
•o  easily  determined,  because  it  forms  but 
few  insoluble  compounds  with  the  bases. 
However,  its  presence  may,  in  many  cases, 
be  determined  from  its  action  upon  the 
metals.  Tbe  nitric  is  one  of  those  acids 
in  which,  though  tbe  acidifiable  principle, 
nitrogen,  is  combined  with  a  large  propor- 


tion of  oxygen,  as  I  :  5 ;  yet  the  nitroren 
holds  the  oxygen  so  loosed,  tbat  it  readily 
parts  with  it ;  hence  even  lifbt  is  sufficient 


to  decompose  and  ^nce  the  nitric  acid. 
Copper,  tin,  lead,  and  silver,  readily  de- 
compose it,  separating  and  combining 
with  three  e<}uivalents  of  its  oxygen,  and 
liberating  binoxide  of  nitrogen. 

Binoxide  of  nitrogen  has  the  very  sin- 
gular and  characteristic  property  of  imme- 
diately combining  with  two  equivalents 
of  oxygen,  and  becoming  nitrous  acid  gas 
or  vapour  (  hence  if  binoxide  of  nitrogen 
escape  into  tbe  atmosphere,  it  immediately 
abetracts  two  proportionals  of  oxygen,  and 
orange-red  coloured  fumes  are  evolved, 
owii^  to  the  formation  of  nitrous  acid 
gas.  Thus,  if  I  introduce  into  this  test- 
tube  a  little  nitric  acid,  and  then  a  few 
of  these  copper  clippings,  yon  observe  an 
orange-yellow  or  reddish  colour  occupies 
tbe  lower  part  of  the  tube ;  this  Is  much 
deepened  and  extended  by  applying  the 
flame  of  the  spirit-lamp ;  the  effervesoenee 
arises  from  the  escape  of  the  binoxide  of 
nitrogen.  ->  The  binoxide  in  its  simple 
state  is  perfectly  colourless  and  transpa- 
nflst,  as  you  may  perceive  in  the  specimen 
confined  over  water  in  this  tube.  But  on 
admitting  the  atmospheric  air,  Wi  you 
perceive,  the  orange-red  fumes  are  gene- 
rated in  abundance,  and  are  absorbed 
lyy  the  water  which  rises  in  tbe  jar. 

Somewhat  similar  phenomena  occur  if 
we  act  upon  an  alkaline  or  earthy  nitmte 
hv  means  of  coacentiated  sulphuric  acid. 
The  aitnc  acid  m  disengaged,  which 
will  act  upon  ooppar  or  tin,  &c  wlt^  the 
usual  phenomena,  and  a  sulphate  of  the 
bape  is  formed.  Thus  into  these  two  tubes 
I  introduce  Into  the  one  nitrate  of  potass, 
into  the  other  nitrate  of  baryta,  and  into 
each  some  clippings  of  copper.  Upon 
pouring  into  dim  a  little  sulphuric  acid. 


the  nitric  will  be  disengaged,  especially 
when  heated;  and,  as  you  observe,  the 
orange  fumes  are  very  sensibly  evolved. 

Nitric  acid,  as  has  been  stated,  some- 
times exists  in  morbid  urine ;  and  as  it  is 
of  importance  to  be  able  to  verify  this 
fact,  it  will  be  necessary  to  point  out  tbe 
means  of  determining  its  presence.  It  is 
not  always  that  we  can  obtain  urine  con- 
taining nitric  acid,  nor  indeed  can  we 
satisfactorily  presume  its  existence.  In 
the  specimen  of  urine  which  I  present 
yoo«  I  have  some  reason  to  believe  that 
nitric  acid  exists.  This  I  infer  from  the 
appearance  of  the  sediment  which  has 
separated,  and  which  seems  to  be  tinged 
with  the  purpuric  acid.  However,  we 
shall  divide  the  filtered  portion  into  two 
parts,  and  to  one  add  a  little  nitric 
acid,  and  analyse  both,  so  as  to  compare 
the  analyses  of  both— tbe  artificially  acidu- 
lated and  the  natural  portions,  with  each 
other. 

First,  then,  we  add  to  each  carbonate 
of  potass.  They  become  neutral.  We 
thus  form  nitrate  of  potass;  we  heat,  bv 
which  some  earthy  salts  are  precipitateu, 
as  you  see,  and  filter.  We  next  decompose* 
the  nitrate  by  acetate  of  lead  in  excess; 
much  animal  and  colouring  matter  preci- 
pitates, and  nitrate  of  lead  remains  in 
solution.  Filter  and  decompose  the  ni- 
trate by  a  current  of  hydrosulpburic  acid 
gas ;  snlphuret  of  lead  precipitates,  and 
nitric  acid,  free,  remains  in  solution. 
Now  we  may  proceed  in  one  or  other  of 
two  ways  with  this  solution  of  the  acid— ^ 
either  we  may  neutralize  with  jpotass  and 
crystallize,  or,  if  this  be  impracticable,  re- 
dissolve  the  evaporated  mass  in  alcohol, 
and  crystallize  from  the  alcoholic  solution. 
We  obtain  nitrate,  which  will  give  all  tbe 
characters  already  described;  or  we  may 
distil  the  nitrate  with  two  equivalents  of 
poncentrated  sulphuric  acid,  and  from  a 

*  Wlietlier  sctuftl  deconpoaltion  or  Inter- 
ctenges  of  sclds  nid  buet  take  place  or  not  nwy 
be  s  question,  because  no  precipitation  oocnra  cm 
mixing  together  aolutlona  of  nitrate  of  potaaa 
and  acetate  of  lead ;  bat,  whether  or  no»  the  nltS- 
matereaidta  vlll  be  the  same — the  evolution  and 
detecUon  of  the  nitric  acid.  If  the  acetate  of 
lead  have  qp  other  advantage.  It  frees  Arom  co- 
louring and  organic  matter.  But  I  hotve  been 
lately  In  the  habit  of  adopting  a  lees  operose,  leas 
tedious,  and  equally  eflcadovs  process.  Add  to 
the  urine  eafceu  of  carbonate  of  lead,  and  digest 
at  a  very  moderate  beat  till  the  urine  becomes 
neutral,  and  the  carbonic  acid  is  whoUv  expelled, 
Alter,  and  pass  through  hydfoanlphurl^cld  gas : 
tbe  fluid  now  becomes  both  acid  and  limpid,  and 
the  nitric  acid  Is  liberated.  Excess  of  carbonate 
of  lead  Is  necessary,  because  when  the  nitrate  of 
lead  is  formed  It  U  decomposed  by  the  animal 
matter,  with  which  the  oxide  of  the  metal  preci- 
pitates, and  the  liberated  acid  reacta  upo^  a  fireah 
portion  of  carbonate  of  lead.  When  the  nitric 
acid  has  been  liberated  by  the  hydro-sulphuric 
acid,  the  remainder  of  the  process  la  as  above }  so 
as  to  obtain  the  nitric  acid  as  pure  as  possible. 
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tube  retort  into  a  small  receiver  imbedded 
in  snow.  The  fluid  condensed  in  the  re- 
ceiver, if  nitric  acid  be  present,  will  pro- 
duce the  orange-coloured  fumes  on  being 
treated  with  copper  clippings;  or  a  crys- 
tal of  morphia,  on  being  dropped  into  a 
small  portion,  strikes  a  deep  red  colour, 
which,  on  dilution  with  water,  will  spee- 
dily assume  a  clear  transparent  orange- 
yellow  colour.  We  shall  now  put  these 
processes  into  operation,  and  examine  the 
result. 

The  other  plan  consists  in  adding  to  the 
hydrated  nitric  acid,  liberated  from  the 
nitrate  of  lead  by  the  hydrosulphuric  acid 
gas,  baryta  in  excess;  neutral  nitrate  of 
baryta  with  free  banrta  remains  in  solu- 
tion. This  takes  place  in  the  operation 
which  you  are  now  witnessing.  We  add 
excess  of  baryta,  as  you  observe  by  the  re- 
action on  the  turmeric  paper,  to  insure 
complete  neutralization  of  the  nitric  acid; 
for  you  observed  that  the  fluid,  after  the 
precipitation  of  the  lead,  was  strongly 
acid,  as  it  reddened  litmus  paper.  Con- 
sequentlv  I  have  now  nitrate  of  baryta 
with  hvdrate  of  bai^ta  in  solution.  And 
here  also  I  would  direct  your  attention  to 
what,  no  doubt,  you  have  already  noticed^- 
the  perfectly  transparent  and  colourless 
solution  which  we  have  obtained  by  our 
nianipulations ;  so  that  we  shall  expe- 
rience little  or  no  embarrassment  in  the 
subsequent  part  of  our  processes,  from  or- 

ganic  or  colouring  matter.  But  now  we 
ave  to  get  rid  of  the  hvdrate  of  baryta, 
with  which  the  nitrate,  if  it  exist  in  this 
specimen,  which  has  not  been  artificially 
impregnated,  is  contaminated.  This  is 
best  effected  by  a  current  of  carbonic  acid 
gas,  which,  as  you  see,  begins  to  precipi- 
tate carbonate  of  barvta.  The  reaction, 
as  you  see,  is  now  acidulous,  from  excess 
of  carbonic  acid.  This  excess  must  be 
expelled,  because  it  holds  a  little  baryta 
in  solution.  We  therefore  heat  the  sola- 
tion  to  the  boiling  point,  and  filter.  We 
now  have  a  nearly  pure  solution  of  nitrate 
of  baryta.  This  we  shall  set  aside  to 
crystallizeyand  then  examine  the  products. 
You  see  here  the  dried  results  of  the 
processes  we  set  in  operation:  we  have 
marked  them  B  and  JK:>  as  indicating  the 
alkalifiable  metals,  or  rather  the  alkaline 
oxides  with  which  we  saturated  the  nitric 
acid  liberated  by  the  hydrosulpuric  acid 
from  the  nitrates  of  lead  in  the  different 
experiments.  We  have  again  marked  the 
samples,  if  we  may  so  term  them,  with 
ART.  and  NAT.,  to  determine  .which  was 
artificiallv  impregnated  with  nitric  acid, 
and  which  not.    We  shall  therefore  b^n 

^th  i  ART.,  and  introduce  a  small  por. 
tion  into  this  tube:  we  pour  upon  it  a  few 
'drops  of  concentrated  sulphuric  add. 
^ow,  if  nitric  acid  formed  a  constituent  of 


the  salt,  it  ought  to  be  disengaged  with- 
out heat  t  we  therefore  drop  in  a  clipping 
or  two  of  copper,  and  you  see  efllerves- 
cence  succeeds  almost  immediately,  and 
the  orange- red  colour  appears,  and  by  the 
application  of  a  little  neat,  pervades  the 
whole  tube.    We  decompose  another  por« 
tion  from  the  same  mass,  by  snlpburie 
acid,  in  this  watch-glass :  we  now  add  a 
particle  of  morphia,  and. yon  observe  the 
red  colour  immediately  appears:  this, as 
you  will  perceive,  soon  oecomes  yellow  on 
adding  a  little  water,  as  you  see.     We 
now  take  two   portions  from    speciraeh 
K  ART.,  and  treat  them  precisely  in  the 
same  way,  only  we  heat  the  nitrate  in 
this  instance  with  the  sulphuric    acid; 
and,  on  dropping  in  the  copper  and  mor- 
phia, you  observe  precisely  similar  indica- 
tions of  the  presence  of  nitric  acid.    Hero 
is  some  of  the  nitrate  of  potass  obtained  as 
above,   crystallized    from    the   alcoholic 
solution.    If  we  fuse  these  cr>'stals  in  a 
tube,  or  platinum  crucible,  and  project 
into  the  fused  mass  any  inflammable  mat- 
ter,  as  charcoal,  sulphur,  or  phosphorus, 
they  undergo  active  combustion,  as  you 
observe ;  and  we  should  find  the  products 
to  consist  of  carbonate f  tulphaUf  and  phoa^ 
phate  of  potass,  In  each  particular  case. 
.  From  these  facts,  then,  we  learn  that 
nitric  acid  artificially  mingled  with  urine 
may  be  very  certainly  detected ;  but  it  now 
remains  that  we  examine  B  and  K  hat. 
by  the  same  method  of  analysis,  and  ascer- 
tain whether  we  can  discover  any  traces  of 
nitric  acid.    Of  course,  I  do  not  promise 
that  my  analytical  attempts  will  prove  as 
efiectual  in  this  instance  as  in  the  last,  be- 
cause it  is  impossible  to  say,  a  prioriy 
that  nitric  acid  certainly  existed  in  the 
specimen ;  although,  from  the  sensible  and 
mechanical  properties  of  the  urine,  I  am 
strongly  inclined  to   infer  its  existence. 
But  even  should  my  expectations  be  dis- 
appointed, my  object  will  not  be  wholly 
defeated  in  consequence  of  the  method  i 
have  pursued.    For  I  have  already  demoo- 
strated  to  you  that  free  nitric  acid  arti- 
ficially mingled  with  the  nrine  may  be  de- 
tected, and  very  satisfactorily  so,  as  yon 
have  just  witnessed.  We  shaU  now,  tfaeie- 
fon,  proceed  with  our  analysis ;  and  lint 
as  to  B  NAT.    If  it  contain   nitric  add, 
it    must    in    all  probability  be   as  w- 
trat$  of    baryta;    conseouenUy    it    will 
be    readily     decomposed    by    aulpboric 
acid.    We  therefore  introduce  a  crystal  or 
two,  and  pour  on  a  few  drops  of  sniphnric 
aoid.    We  now  introduce  a  clipping  or 
two  of  copper,  and  you  observe  there  is  a 
Tery  slight  evolution  of  colour.    We  heat 
the  tube  in  the  flame  of  the  lamp,  and  yon 
perceive  there  is  distinct  and  very  satis- 
factory  evidence  of  nitric  acid.    Tm  «vi- 
denoe  is  not   so   deeply  coloured,  if   I 
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may  so  express  myself,  as  in  the  pre- 
Tions  example,  because  we  hare  not 
the  materials  in  such  abandance.  But 
by  conrerting  the  nitrate  of  baryta 
into  nitrate  of  potass,  and  mixings  this  ni- 
trate with  tbe  prodoct  K  nat.  we  sball 
have  a  sufficiency  for  distillation,  and  ex- 
bibitinic  distinctly  the  characters  of  nitric 
acid.  For  this  object  we  may  proceed  in 
one  or  other  of  two  ways.  We  first  dis- 
solve the  nitrate  in  the  smallest  possible 
quantity  of  distilled  water.  We  raay  now 
either  precipitate  tbe  baryta  by  means  of 
sulphuric  acid,  very  cautiously  added, 
which  would  set  the  nitric  acid  free, 
which  afterwards  may  be  neutralized  by 

S>ta8s,  and  crystallized  by  evaporation, 
ut  we  shall  adopt  the  conversion  into 
nitrate  of  potass  by  a  simple  operation — 
double  decomposition*  Thus  we  drop 
incautiously  a  solution  of  sulphate  of 
potass  in  boiling  distilled  water,  by  which 
the  solution  is  more  concentrated,  till  pre- 
'cipitation  ceases,  as  you  observe  has  now 
occurred.  Allow  the  precipitate  to  sub- 
side.  Now  we  draw  off  the  supernatant 
solution  by  means  of  this  pipette,  and 
wash  the  precipitate,  and  when  it  subsides 
we  draw  off  the  fluid  as  before — mix  the 
fluids,  and  evaporate  to  dryness.  While 
this  part  is  completing,  I  shall  make  the 
following  explanation: — The  two  salts 
might  have  been  mixed ;  that  is,  the  nitrates 
of  potass  and  of  baryta,  for  the  action  of 
the  sulphuric  acid  would  have  liberated 
the  nitric  equally  from  both ;  but  this  ex- 
hibits to  you  the  means  of  converting  and 
altering  the  constituents  of  salts;  se- 
condly, it  is  a  less  complicated  process  to 
form  the  nitrate  of  baryta  into  nitrate  of 
potass,  than  this  latter  into  nitrate  of  ba- 
ryta  The  nitrates  of  potass 

are  now  dry,  and  almost  anhydrous — we 
therefore  introduce  them  into  this  tube, 
which  is  blown  intoa  bulb  at  the  closed 
end.  We  now  introduce  some  concen- 
trated sulphuric  acid ;  and  heat  the  upper 
end,  and  draw  out  tbe  neck  by  heating  it 
before  the  blow-pipe,  as  you  have  now 
witnessed.  Our  next  business  is  to  bend 
tbe  neck  so  as  to  form  a  small  retort.  It 
is  preferable  to  form  the  retort  after  the 
introduction  of  the  nitrate,  because  we  can 
more  easily  convey  the  whole  of  the  ni- 
trate into  the  bulb  while  the  tube  is 
straight,  than  after  it  has  been  bent  The 
anlpnuric  acid,  too,  is  also  more  easily 
conveyed  into  the  bulb  before  bending  the 
nedu  We  now  pass  the  neck  into  the 
perforation  in  this  cork,  which  we  fix  into 
this  little  receiver,  which  is  imbedded  in 
snow  (  place  tbe  little  retort  on  the  ring 
of  the  retort  stand,  apply  the  lamp,  ana 
commence  the  distillation. 

The  distillation  is  now  completed ;  we 
separate  the  rotort  from  the  receiver,  and 


yon  "perceive  the  odonr  of  Ditrio  acid  fs 
tolerably  sensible.  We  'shall  now  try  the 
morphia  in  this  capsule,  and  you  perceive 
tbe  red  colour.  This,  on  tbe  addition  of  a 
little  water,  speedily  becomes  yellow,  as 
you  perceive.  Into  this  tube  I  now  intro- 
duce a  few  copper  clippings;  and  poor 
upon  them  some  of  tbe  distilled  fluid : — 
and  yon  perceive  an  immediate  efferves. 
cence  takes  place ;— orange  red-colonred 
fumes  are  generated  in  abandance,  and 
the  fluid  in  the  bottom  of  the  tube  be- 
comes green,  owing  to  the  formation  of 
nitrate  of  copper,  which  forms  a  bluish 
green  solution.  On  applying  heat,  tbe 
phenomena  are  rendered  still  more  in- 
tensely characteristic,  as  yon  observe.  I 
have  been  rather  fortunate  in  obtaining 
this  specimen  of  nrine,  because  it  has 
enabled  me  to  demonstrate  to  vou  two 
facts :— First,  the  possibility  of  detecting 
nitric  acid  in  the  nrine ;  secondly,  that  this 
acid  does  really  exist  in  the  urine,  in  cer- 
tain morbid  conditions  of  the  excretion^ 
The  specimen  was  passed  by  a  dispensary 
patient  labouring  under  fever  of  a  pblo- 
gistie  or  inflammatory  character. 
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Geniral  Remarh  on  Fungoui  Tfimon.*— Fmc- 
turm, — Medical  Treatment, — Tffing  an  ^r- 
terial  Trunk, — Removal f  or  Amputation*'^ 
Degree  of  Malignancy  in  Bone.~^Confined 
to  the  Omom  Tim^—BMeapitulation* 
C.  Fungue  Htematodes. 

a.  Irregular  Expanrion  in  tho 

CaneelH, 

b.  Of  the  Perioeteum, 

e,  iJietinet  Tubercle  in  the  Can- 
celU. 
4.  C.  The  hematoid  species  of  fungous 
diseases  presents  itself  under  several  dif- 
ferent forms. 

C.  a.  In  the  most  usual  form  there  is  an 
expansion  of  tfate  periosteum  and  shell  of 
tbe  bone,  which  latter  is  somewhat  softer 
and  thinner  than  natural ;  and  the  inte- 
rior consists  of  broken  portions  of  bone, 
lessened  generally  in  quantity;  or  there 
are  only  small  spiculie  of  osseous  sub- 
stance scattered  here  and  there  in  a  soft 
yascular  reddish  mass;  or  such  spiculss 
are  mixed  with  a  yellowish  substance  in 
the  interstices,  or  with  cysts  of  serum  or 
of  blood.  You  will  see  this  structure  in 
these  preparations  of  the  tibia  of  a  patient 
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wboae  limb  was  veinovfid  by  Sir  BesjamiD 
Brodie,  in  the  A&ylum  for  Recovery'  of 
Health,  while  f  was  surgeon  to  that*  in- 
ttitiition.  The  disease  hod  given  little 
pain  or  inconvenience,  so  that  she  was 
walking  about  at  the  period  of  the  opera- 
tion. The  bone  is  in  pretty  bard  masses, 
in  a  v«ry  vascular  structure,  with  several 
cavities  in  the  tumor.  On  her  death  there 
was  found  this  cyst  of  very  dark  liquid  in 
the  ovary,  which  I  pi^eserved,  but  no  other 
disease*  Here,  again,  are  the  same  ap- 
pearances in  a  more  advanced  stage,  in 
the  interior  of  the  femur,  the  osseous  part 
of  which  is  nearly  gone^  and  the  cartilage 
was  much  expanded  over  it  in  the  knee- 
joint.  It  was  amputated  by  Sir  Beigamin 
Brodie,ln  a  gentleman,  25  years  of  age, 
and  is  described  in  his  work  on  the  Joints. 
If  you  contrast  these  specimens  with  the 
medullary  tumors,  you  will  not  fail  to 
perceive  how  much  they  differ  from  one 
another. 

These  tumors  often  occnr  in  the  capcelli 
of  the  ends  of  the  long  bones,  and  thus 
appear  like  some  obscure  diseases  of  the 
joint,  causing  some  pain  and  stiffness  be- 
fore any  swelling  ih  distinctly  observed; 
^  which  swelling  Is  obviously  not  that  of 
'  any  disease  of  the  synovial  membrane,  and 
has  not  the  symptoms  of  ulcerated  carti- 
lages, which  are  the  usual  diseases  of  the 
joint.  Bven  when  swelling  appears,  and 
soft  substance  is  generated,  it  grows,  both 
in  the  medullary  and  hdsmatoid  varieties, 
in  the  directions  in  which  there  is  least 
resistance,  so  as  to  present  a  misshapen 
mass  of  morbid  elastic  substance,  theexact 
orip^n  of  which  you  may  have  difficulty  in 
•distlBgnisbing.  Here,  for  inattoce^  is  a 
kkige  tnmof  of  die  knee-joiai,  whieb  X 
annotated,  with  a  Weeding  sloaghy  Ain- 
aus  in  the  front,  over  the  patella,  which 
had  every  appearance  of  beioff  fungus  hsd. 
matodes  of  the  femur,  but  wtiich,  on  exa- 
mination, seeme4  to  originate  iu  the  liga. 
ment  of  the  pateUa,  a  very  small  portion 
of  which  bone  was  affected.  Sometimes, 
however,  a  tumor  shews  i^lf  distinctly 
to  belong  to  one  or  other  of  the  bones  of 
the  joint,  especially  when  its  texture  is  in 
a  considerable  degree  osseous,  and  tbfe  oc< 
entrench  of  such  a  bard  bony  tuinoir,  be- 
coming  partially  elastic  as  it  softens,  after 
pain  about  a  joint,  renders  the  diajniosis 
of  the  disease  easy,  except  in  tbe  aeepe> 
joints.  I  have  seen  more  than  one  casd  of 
obscure  pain  about  the  hip-joint,  with 
some  impediment  to  its  motion,  and  suf- 
fering of  the  system  at  large,  lasting  many 
months  before  it  could  be  determined 
what  was  the  actual  cause  of  the  symp- 
toms, which  has  at  last  become  apparent 
by  the  formation  of  a  tumor  round  the 
joittt  Thislaige  preparatien  was  taken 
from  a  young  man  who  died  in  the  hospi- 


tal, when  about  33  years  old,  who  liad  f«U 
eleven  months  previouslv  a  sudden  snap 
in  the  groin,  as  if  he  bad  sprataed  the 
joints  succeeded  by  lameness  and  pale. 
and  in  three  months'  time  a  tumor  shewed 
itself  in  the  groin,  which  was  exceedinglj 
painful,  &bd  spreltd  by  degrees  round  the 
nip  und6r  the  glutei  ttinscles ;  then  seve- 
ral openings  formed  by  ulceration,  which 
bled  fVom  time  to  time,  and  thus  carried 
off  the  patient.  The  joint  itself,  as  you 
in  ay  see,  is  perfect,  but  the  innominatam 
is  broken  up  into  a   great  number   td 

f usees,  in  a  quantity  of  vascular  substances 
ike  a  sponge,  from  which  the  haemorrhages 
had  proceeded. 

As  the  bone  is  thus  broken  up  and  so/- 
tened^  and  mixed  with  fluid,  in  fungus 
hffimatodes,it  is  no  wonder  that  the  tumor 
should  resemble  an  Itbscess.  A  middle- 
a^ed  woman  was  admitted  into  the  hos- 
pital with  a  large  soft  tumor  on  the  right 
side  of  the  chest,  which  fluctuated,  and 
gave  a  considerable  impulse  on  coughing, 
lets  if  it  had  been  a  case  of  empyeiA 
making  its  way  externally ;  when  opeiie4f 
fluid  and  pulpy  matter,  much  softened  by 
inflammation,  cataae  away,  and  portions  of 
bone  were  felt  in  it;  and  Yvheb  she  died^ 
it  was  found  that  tbetie  were  three  ribs  de- 
stroyed  for  Several  inches,  and  converted 
into  the  tdmdf,  Und  inflattmatioH  of  tha 
pleura  produced  by  it  destlxiyed  the  pa- 


tient.  The  head  of  the  humerus  Is 
tber  part  which  is  bot  unffeqdently  solttoe^ 
by  the  disease,  6o  as  to  convey  It  tensatto^ 
of  duid.  Here  are  tome  prepamtionii 
from  a  Woman  who  was  admitted  wit^ 
some  tumor  of  the  breast  under  Mr.  ]iose, 
and  with  apparently  an  abscess  on  the  p«- 
rietal  bone,  which  wfts  punctured,  birt 
which  proved  lo  be  a  soft  fungus  bs^itia^^ 
todes  tumor  o^  the  bone,  through  which 
the  probe  WoAld  psss  to  the  durli  matex^ 
the  outer  surihce  of  which,  when  in  con. 
tact  with  the  tumoj',  has  begun  to  be  dis- 
eased, and  to  generate  a  fungus  of  a  ladi- 
ated  character,  and  of  soft  fibx^ns  sub- 
stance. 

Fungus  baematodes  is  not  unfreqaeAt 
ill  the  diploe  of  the  skull,  as  in  these  pre- 
parations, and  you  may  find  many  cases 
of  this  disease  in  a  pape'r  of  M.  Louls^s^  in 
the  5th  vol.  of  the  valuable  Memoirs  of  the 
French  Academy  of  Surgery,  "under  the 
title  of  Fungous  Tumors  of  the  Durti 
Mater  i  in  nealitv,  however,  such  cases 
are  diseases  of  the  bone,  afl^ting  both 
tables,  and  so  spreading  to  the  periosteum 
and  dura  mater,  but  originating  in  the 
diploe,  and  the  disease  thus  makes  its  way 
towards  the  surface  occasionally  in  seveta! 
parts  of  the  head  at  once.  Mr.  Stanley 
has  been  engaged  t<fr  some  time  t  believe 
in  investigating  the  diseases  of  the  bones, 
and  I  look  forward  to  the  result  ^  likely 
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U>  tb'roW  Hght  Oh  theiabjeot  of  tbdr  ta« 
mora:  he  was  shewing  me,  however,  a 
preparation  i&  the  museun  of  Si,  Bartho- 
loiaew'fl  a  few  mooths  ago^  as  an  example 
of  fttttgoM  tatnor  of  the  dara  mater,  of 
which  I  ventured  to  express  doubts,  be* 
lieving  it  to  be  a  f erj  rare  occarrence,  and 
on  exaoiiDiog  the  part,  I  believe  he  was 
satisfied  with  me  that  the  dbra  mater, 
although  attached  to  the  tumor,  and  thus 
made  to  nroject  inwards,  was  itself  per- 
fectly beaJthy  in  structure,  and  that  the 
disease  had  origiiwted  in  the  bone.  Somo- 
times  again,  though  rarely,  a  malignant 
disease  aBects  both  surfaces  of  the  bone^ 
before  spreading  inwards  to  the  diploe; 
bnt  a  fnngotts  growth  from  the  dura  mater 
effecting  the  bone  setotidorfly,  and"  thus 
coming  to  the  surface,  I  believe  to  be  still 
more  uncommon.  M.  Louis  gives  you 
plenty  of  prouf,  however,  of  the  folly  of 
meddling  with  malignant  diseases  of  this 
kind  when  thos  attacking  the  cranium,  ia 
the  frequent  ocourrsnce  of  the  patientfs 
death  a  few  days^or  even  a  few  hours 
sdler  an  injudiciovs  puncture  or  othor 
operatidn  upon  the  tumor.  The  most  ex- 
tensive deposit  of  morbid  matter  some- 
times  takes  place  within  the  diploe  before 
the  tables  rise  into  the  form  of  a  tuttor« 
In  the  museum  of  King's  College  is  a  yery 
beautiful  prepatation  of  the  eranium,  made 
by  a  foreign  physician,  in  ofder  to  shew 
(what  ivas  his  opinion)  Ibut  the  malignant 
disease  wiis  propagated  along  the  veins. 
It  is  from  a  patient  whose  arm  was  ampu- 
tated in  the  Middlesex  Hospital  by  Mn 
Amott,  for  fungus  hsmatodes  of  the  hu- 
anems,  which  returned  in  many  of  the 
bones,  and,  amongst  the  rest,  the  ctmniam 
iiad  several  ttaiofs'oA  it*  Now  it  is  evi- 
dent,  I  think,  that  althoogb  the  canals  for 
▼dns  are  kijrge,  like  all  tl^  vessels  of  a  ta» 
mor,  yet  the  deposit  has  taken  place  not 
in  the  canals,  which  are  smooth,  and  the 
boae  natural,  but  amoi^  the  capillary 
vessels  generallyv  the  bone  being  eaten 
away  wherever  the  morbid  deposit  bad 
been  lodged  in  the  diploe:  in  short,  the 
deposit  was  produced  in  the  ordinarv  way 
of  all  morbid  growths,  by  the  capilhiries 
of  the  membrane  of  the  diploe.  Let  me 
reoiitid  yon  of  this  singular  preparation  oa 
the  table,  wliieh  1  described  tu  you  when 
speaking  of  absorption  and  inflammatioB 
of  the  bones,  in  which  an  appearance  of 
ssTcral  pnlsattng  tumors  of  the  cranium 
was  oosasioned  in  a  patient  of  Mr.  Keate's 
by  spontaneous  hernia  cerebri,  with  inflam» 
mation  of  the  bone,  which  tumors  looked 
retj  like  fungus  hasmatodes. 

Another  situation  in  which  fungus  hsB- 
matodte  frequently  appears  is  in  the  upper 
jaw,  a*d  other  bones  of  the  face  and  nose, 
with  the  same  softening  and  expansion  of 
tbe  oa&celli  which  I  have  described   to 


yotts  but  I  shall  speak  of  tJiis  subjeet  in  a 
future  part  of  the  course,  with  the  other 
diseases  of  the  antrum* 

C.  6.  Fungus  ha»matodes  is,  secondly, 
developed  in  the  periosteum  of  a  bone,  bnt 
the  disease  does  not  nearly  so  often  com- 
menoe  in  this  texture  as  it  does  in  the 
canoelli,  nor  is  it  ao  often  met  with  as  fu a- 
gus  medallaris  of  th6  periosteum.  Tbe 
external  feeling  of  the  tumors,  thus  ori- 
ginating, is  like  that  of  a  fibrous  osteo- 
sarooma,  or  a  medullary  osteosarDona,  but 
it  is  seldom  so  solid  and  firm,  or  osseous^ 
as  either  of  these  forms,  as  it  has  little 
fi broBB  oiganized  matter,  and  verj  little 
bone,  either  solid  or  radiated,  in  its  com- 
position. It  is  usually  of  a  dark  spongy 
character,  something,  like  a  haraenea 
spleen  which  has  been  macerated  for  some 
time — an  appearance  you  can  see  very 
well  in  this  tumor  of  the  rib,  whicii,  being 
situated  under  the  breast  of  a  female,  is 
said  to  have  been  very  like  a  tumor  of  that 
gland  $  and  the  tumor  itself  in  great  mea- 
sure subsided  under  the  use  of  iodine  for  a 
short  time.  This  fungus  basmatodes  tmnor 
of  the  external  part  of  a  bone  is  soft 
enough  in  general  to  resemble  an  abscess^ 
but  wants  the  sense  of  fluctuatioa  on  a 
careful  examination,  and  has  a  greater 
degree  of  elasticity  than  an  abscess  com«> 
monly  presents,  i^uch  a  tumor  is  occa- 
sionally slow  in  its  influence  on  the  tex» 
ture  of  the  bone  on  which  it  is  placed,  bat 
affects  it  more  quickly  on  the  whole  than 
a  medullary  tumor  does. 

C.  «.  Fungus  hsBmatodes  is  occasionally 
seen  in  the  third  form  of  a  regularly  cir- 
cumsoribed  tubercle  in  the  cancellated 
texture  of  a  bone.  Sometimes  it  is  a  cir^ 
cular  dark  mass  like  recently  coagulated 
blood,  or  a  portion  of  recently  cut  spleea. 
such  as  you  can  here  see  in  a  small  round 
tumor  of  the  lower  jaw,  expanding  the 
shell  of  bone,  and  forming  a  prominence 
below  the  alveolar  process.  You  may  see 
thecircolarform  in  this  tubercle  ofthe  thigh- 
bone^ consisting  of  a  yellowish  substance 
with  efinsed  blood  within  it,  which  looked^ 
before  immersion  in  spirit,  exactly  like  the 
large  soft  malignant  tubercle  of  the  liver. 
It  is  from  a  man,  who  was  admitted  into  th^ 
hospital  under  if  r*  Keate'scare,  for  a  iVac- 
tared  thigh,  but  who  died  suddenly  a  few 
days  afterwards  in  consequence  of  bsBmor- 
ehage  from  the  cheat.  The  fracture  is,  as 
you  may  peioeive,  across  the  centre  of  the 
tubercle,  which  has  just  begun  to  soften 
and  enlarge  the  shell  of  the  femar,  and 
the  iatal  hsanorrhage  bad  taken  place 
from  these  laige  fungus  haematodes  tumors 
of  the  cesophagus  and  root  of  the  lungs 
and  bronchial  glands,  and  you  may  see 
the  large  ulcerated  cavity  of  the  oesopha- 
gus, whence  the  bleeding  had  taken  place. 

Fractures  of  the  bones,  when  affected  by 
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either  of  the  forms  of  malignant  fangons 
tamor,  frequently  take  place,  sometimes 
by  accidental  violence,  at  other  times 
apontaneonsly,  the  bone  being  found  after 
a  time  to  bend,  when  sufficiently  dtsor. 
ganized,  without  the  patient  being  pre- 
Tiously  aware  that  the  limb  was  useless. 
In  this  patient  of  Mr.  Keate's  the  fracture 
had  taken  place  before  there  was  much 
appearance  of  enlaigement;  bnt  it  is  ge- 
nerally some  time  after  the  growth  of  a 
perceptible  tamor  before  it  thus  softens  or 
breaks. 

It  seems  probable,  when  the  growth  of 
a  fungous  tumor  is  thus  confined  in  the 
interior  of  a  bone,  that  it  may  generally 
occasion  more  pain  by  the  tension  of  the 
covering  than  in  an  external  periosteal 
tumor;  a  woman,  for  instance,  was  for  a 
long  time  before  I  saw  her  an  out-patient 
of  the  hospital  for  aome  disease  of  the 
knee-joint,  to  which  leeches  and  blisters 
and  other  remedies  were  applied,  and  I 
was  afterwards  asked  to  see  her  at  her  own 
house,  when  I  found  her  suffering  into* 
lerable  pain  ftrom  a  large  tumor,  evidently 
of  malignant  character,  in  the  lower  third 
of  the  thigh-bone.  She  one  day  heard 
and  felt  a  snap  or  giving  way  of  the  bone, 
after  which  the  limb  became  quite  flexible, 
but  her  pain  was  much  lessened  directly ; 
this  took  place,  however,  only  a  few  days 
before  her  death.  When  thus  confined  by 
the  shell  of  the  bone,  there  are  two  other 
effects  perceptible  during  the  growth  of  a 
malignant  tumor ;  first,  the  expansion  of 
the  shell  is  a  slow  process,  and  the  tumor 
increases  slowly  for  a  time,  bnt  at  last  it 
reaches  the  periosteum,  which  offers  less 
resistance,  so  that  a  rapid  increase  of  bulk 
is  sometimes  immediately  perceptible,  and 
the  structure  directly  becomes  less  osseous, 
and  more  like  the  same  disease  of  the  soft 
parts ; — secondly,  when  thus  compressed, 
the  morbid  substance  is  more  easily  de. 
veloped  in  the  cancelli  than  in  the  shaft, 
and  consequently  when  an  amputation  is 
performed  apparently  at  some  distance 
above  the  tumor,  the  interior  of  the  bone, 
where  it  seems  sound  on  the  outside,  may 
be  quite  filled  with  medullary  or  haamatoid 
substance.  The  disease  may  therefore 
return  in  the  stump  after  an  amputation 
has  been  supposed  erroneouslv  to  have  re- 
moved the  whole  of  the  morbid  growth  ; 
and  hence  it  is  safer,  if  practicable,  to  re- 
move the  whole  of  an  affected  bone,  than 
to  saw  across  ]t;-^to  amputate  at  the 
shoulder,  when  there  is  apparently  room 
below;  or  above  the  knee,  in  preference  to 
below  it,  nnless  the  space  above  the 
disease  should  be  very  considerable,  by 
the  tumor  being  quite  at  the  ankle,  in 
which  case  the  greater  danger  of  an  am- 
putation of  the  thigh  is  to  be  taken  into 
the  account;  for  which  reason,  also,  an 


amputation  at  the  hip-joint  woald  always 
be  less  prudent  than  an  amputation  below, 
cutting  across  the  diseased  bone  at  what 
seems  to  be  a  sound  part.  The  medullary 
form  of  disease  is  especially  liable  to  be  thus 
diffused  in  the  cancellated  structure,  hot 
it  is  found  also  in  the  haematoid  kinds  of 
tumor;  especially  when  there  are  cysts  and 
cavities  ;  and  particularly  with  regard  to 
the  basmorrhagic  disposition  of  the  vessels, 
which  prevails  sometimes  to  a  greater  dis. 
tance  than  any  morbid  material  can  be 
detected,  and  this,  whether  the  vascularity 
be  such  as  to  give  the  tumor  an  aneuris- 
mal  pulsation  or  not.    - 

I  dare  say  I  might  subdivide  the  fungous 
dise^es  of  the  bones  into  a  greater  number 
of  varieties,  but  I  do  not  know  that  any 
of  them  essentially  differ  IVom  what  I  have 
described,  or  from  the  progress  of  the  cor- 
responding  fungous  tumors  of  the  soft  tex- 
tures. I  n^  not  say  there  is  no  more  cura- 
tive power  in  medicine  for  these  tnmon 
than  for  the  same  diseases  elsewhere ;  bnt 
we  have  s^n  from  a  case  related  to  yoo 
that  a  temporary  amendment  of  the  con- 
stitution  (»n  be  effected,  and  the  fatal 
event  retaitled  by  sarsaparilla  and  oxymn- 
riate,  or  calomel  and  opium  in  small  closes, 
with  tonics.  I  mentioned  another  in 
which  all  the  soil  parts  of  a  tumor,  pro- 
bably fungous,  disappeared  under  friction 
with  hydriodate  of  potassa  with  mercurial 
ointment;  and  I  have  shewn  von  this  pre- 
paration of  the  rib  in  which  the  tumor 
materially  diminished  for  a  time:  but 
such  retardation  of  the  fatal  event,  and 
palliation  of  the  symptoms  produced  by 
the  tumor,  is  the  utmost  that  can  be  anti- 
cipated. 

A  more  ample  trial  has  been  made  in 
cases  of  fungous  tumors  of  the  bones  than 
in  those  of  soft  parts,  of  the  effect  of  in- 
tercepting the  main  supply  of  blood 
passing  to  the  tumor,  by  the  ligature  of 
the  principal  arterial  trunk;  and  this 
operation  nas  been  done  sometimes  by 
mistake,  the  disease  having  been  supposed 
to  be  aneurism,  sometimes  on  purpose, 
and  it  has  been  generally  unfortunate  in  its 
results. 

Sir  Astley  Cooper,  in  his  Essay  which  I 
have  recommended  to  your  perusal,  de- 
scribes two  cases  in  which  the  operation 
was  intentionally  performed,  when  the 
amputation  of  the  diseased  part  was  re- 
fused ;  one  of  them  was  b^  himself,  the 
humeral  artery  being  tied  for  a  tumor  of 
the  radius,  which  at  first  sloughed,  but 
soon  began  to  grow  again ;  the  other  was 
the  ligature  of  the  femoral  artery,  by  Mr. 
Lucas,  for  a  tumor  of  the  tibia,  which  did 
not  diminish  at  all,  and  the  operation  was 
succeeded  by  mortification,  requiring  the 
amputation  of  the  thigh  a  week  after  the 
first  operation.    Of  the  cases  in  which  an 
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- f—— _fy  has  been  tied  by  mistalce,  I  may 

^as.  5tr«««w«  5-4,  &tioD  to  yon  onc  case  of  Pelletan's,  be- 
SSjLiPfNH/lM"*^^**  be  aneurism,  but  really  a  fun- 
^  »nd  Auer      gV  tumor  of  the  humerus  in  which  that 
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^4«^  aaiMi  \h — -eon  tied  the  subclavian  artery,  and 
•«  ^£i^\M»si;  •  ^'P®"®^^  ^he  tumor,  and  the  patient 
MMtf^ovBd  "Fw  y  in  two  hours;  and  another,  of  a  ttimor 
^Ttiiue  B<£*-1!!!L  ^^  SAme  bone,  in  which  the  subclavian 


Bcbooi  l*ii7a||  /tery  was  tied  by  Dr.  NicoU,  but  the  pa- 
ttie,wi>feL,i,jf„^  died  of  hemorrhage  from  the  ve»iel. 

'*•'•,  J*"^ 1  have  also  already  mentioned  to  you  Mr. 

CTttc^    Guthrie's  case,  in  which  the  result  was 

jM-u^ii  !•        iomewhat  more  fortmnU^  as  it  lessened  the 
*    »»«'  tnmor  of    the   innominatmn    for   some 

months,  and  placed  the  patient  in  compa- 
rative comfort,  and  retarded  the  fatal 
event  for  that  time.  If,  therefore,  a  tnmor 
is  not  capable  of  removal  from  its  situa* 
tlon,  or  size,  or  connexions,  or  the  patient 
refuses  the  extirpation  of  the  tumor,  when 
J  the  safer  operation  might  be  performed, 

and  is  in  tolerable  health  at  the  time,  the 
ligature  of  the  chief  artery  going  to  a 
tumor  may  fairly  be  placed  among  the 
plans  of  surgical  treatment  which  are  jus- 
tifiable; taking  into  account,  and  plainly 
laving  before  the  patient,  the  risks  of  mor- 
tincation  and  haemorrhage,  so  that  the 
adoption  of  a  desperate  remedy  in  a  des- 
perate  case,  is  his  own  free  choice^  rather 
than  our  persuasion. 

But  if  Uie  removal  of  the  tnmor  is  prac- 
>  ticable  and  consented  to,  certainly  that  is 

the  course  to  be  recommended ;  it  is  un- 
certain, indeed,  in  the  result,  for  I  have 
incidentally  mentioned,  already,  seven  or 
eight  cases  in  which  the  disease,  being  a 
constitutional  one,  returned  in  some  otner 
part  of  the  body,  especially  in  the  lungs, 
and  I  could  describe  many  others,  if  it 
were  necessaiT.  Still  it  is  the  common 
o)>inion,  that  uingons  disease  is  less  likely 
to  return,  after  it  has  first  appeared  in  a 
bone,  than  it  is  when  situated  in  the  soft 
parts,  such  as  the  breast  or  testis;  and  I 
>  am  inclined  to  think  that  this  opinion  is 

probably  correct;  and  there  are  a  suffi. 
cient  number  of  successful  cases  to  justify 
an  operation  almost  in  every  case  of  fun- 
gous disease  of  bone.  You  may  see  here 
a  very  remarkable  specimen  of  tne  hama- 
toid  variety  in  the  fioula,  the  tumor  being 
several  inches  jn  diameter,  and  occupying 
neariy  the  whole  length  of  the  bone,  while 
it  is  excessively  vascular,  with  large  yes- 
aels  and  cellular  membrane  hanging  in 
shreds  within  it;  yet  this  was  removed 
by  amputation  in  a  young  lady  by  Sir 
Benjamin  Brodie,  and  several  years  elapsed 
at  least,  during  which  there  was  no  return 
of  the  disease  in  any  other  part.  In  the 
case  also  of  this  medullary  tumor  of  the 
femur,  which  is  described  by  Sir  Benjamin 
Brodie  in  the  work  on  the  Joints,  four 
years  at  least  had  passed,  and  all  was  still 
right,  although  the  affected'  bone   itself 


was  divided  by  the  operation.  I  have  al- 
ready alluded  to  Dr.  Motfs  celebrated  case 
of  excision  of  the  clavicle,  as  being  pro- 
bably of  the  haematoid  kind,  and  in  which 
twelve  years  had  safely  elapited.  There 
was  a  remarkable  case  in  the  London 
Hospital,  which  reflects  great  credit  on 
Mr.  Luke,  for  its  treatment,  in  which  the 
scapula  (a  bone  the  loose  cancel- 
lated structure  of  which  makes  the  ma- 
lignant deposit  very  liable  to  spread,)  was 
the  seat  of  a  tumor  growing  rapidly  in  a 
girl  of  14,  and  which,  when  punctured, 
proved  to  be  hnnn-like,  with  osseous  parti- 
cles. Three  quarters  of  the  scapula  were 
removed  with  the  tnmor,  which  grew  from 
the  periosteum  on  both  sides,  while  the 
bone  was  healthy  in  the  centre,  and  the 
patient  was  well  a  year  after,  with  such 
good  use  of  the  arm  that  she  was  said  to 
nurse  a  child  as  well  as  before  the  opera- 
tion on  that  side;  so  that  at  all  events,  if 
the  case  ends  fatally,  the  final  result  must 
have  been  considerably  retarded. 

When  the  disease  returns,  it  is  singular 
that  there  is  not  only  an  affection  of  the 
lungs  or  other  internal  oigans,  but  that 
there  is  not  unfrequently  a  sort  of  special 
selection  of  bone  as  the  seat  of  the  fungous 
deposit;  sometimes  it  is  in  the  next  ad. 
joining  bone,  as  in  this  case,  where  Mr. 
Babington  removed  the  affected  humerus 
at  the  shoulder-joint,  and  the  clavicle  of 
the  same  side  was  found  to  be  in  an  inci- 
pient state  of  disease,  the  intenrening 
joint  and  other  soft  parts  being  healthy; 
or  as  in  cases  such  as  I  have  mentioned, 
where  Scarpa  amputated  the  thigh  for  a 
pulsating  haematoid  tumor  of  the  tibia, 
and  several  years  afterwards  the  same 
disease  appeared  in  the  femur,  and  de- 
stroyed  the  patient. 

At  other  times,  the  bones  generally  are 
the  seat  of  the  malignant  disease,  and  no 
other  texture  is  affected.  I  mentioned  the 
case  of  a  patient  of  Mr.  Amott's  in  the 
Middlesex  Hospital,  where  the  disease  re- 
turned some  time  after  the  removal  of  the  ' 
humerus  for  a  fungous  tumor  of  that  bone ; 
in  this  patient  numerous  tumors  reap- 
peared in  the  bones,  which  looked  likecoa- 
gtrlated  blood,  or  a  portion  of  spleen,  and 
the  diploe  of  the  skull  was  very  exten- 
sively affected,  and  tumors  formed  on 
several  parts  of  the  head,  besides  which 
there  were  deposits  in  the  sternum,  the 
Tibs,  the  opposite  humerus,  and  several 
other  bones ;  but  no  sign  of  malignant 
disease  was  discovered  in  any  other  tex- 
ture of  the  body.  Mr.  Travers  has  de- 
scribed a  case  of  the  same  kind,  in  which 
a  malignant  tnmor  was  situated  in  a  man 
on  the  outside  of  the  right  os  innomina- 
tum,  on  the  inside  of  the  opposite  bone, 
and  on  several  ribs;  but  not  elsewhere, 
except  that  there  was  an  ossification  of  a 
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porUon  of  one  pleara.  This  selection  of 
Done  in  Dumerous  lituatioBs,  without  any 
dise^e  of  other  textnres,  is  a  singular  cir- 
ca nistanee,  8inc«,  when  other  textures  are 
•  afiectedf  some  of  the  viscera  are  almost 
sure  to  be  diseased,  if  the  constitution  is 
sufficiently  impregnated  with  the  morbid 
poison  to  occasion  the  appearance  of  a 
tumor  in  more  than  one  situation. 

Thus,  then,  we  find  that  there  are  several 
tumors  oi  the  bones  analogous  to  those  of 
the  soft  parts,  which  might  be  almost 
eonsiderea  as  additions  of  these  tumors  to 
a  bone;  viz.  Ist,  the  fibrous  tumor,  which 
is  innoeent  in  its  nature;  2dly,  a  cystic 
tumor  of  the  periosteum,  which  is  like  the 
last, non-malignant:  and  two (brmsof  cystic 
tumor  of  the  canoelli,  the  nature  of  which 
appears  to  be  doubtful :  Sdly,  oaocer  of  the 
bones ;  and  4tbly,  all  the  three  usual  species 
of  fungous  disease,  the  medaliary,  luema- 
tqid,find  meIanoid,all  of  which,  as  well  as 
the  cancerous  disease,  are  malignant  in  cha- 
racter. We  have  seen,  also,  that  all  these 
sorts  of  tumors  correspond  in  most  parti- 
culars with  the  similar  diseases  of  the  soft 
parts,  with  each  difiereaces  as  we  might 
reasonablv  anticipate  from  the  peculiar 
texture  of  the  bones,  when  attacked  with 
such  di^ieases.  And  I  am  not  without 
hopes  that  fntare  researches  may  establish 
the  distinctions  between  the  several  tumors 
of  the  bones,  with  such  accurate  discrimi- 
nation of  signs  and  symptoms  as  to  guide 
us  in  their  surgical  treatment  with  oonsir 
derable  precision. 


SOME  OBSERVATIONS 

ON 

THE  GLANDS  OF  COWPER  IN 
THE  FEMALE. 

By  Robert  K»ox,  M.D. 
Corr«flpoiidiiig  Memlier  of  tbe  Fnn«li  Acsdcav 
of  Medicine.  ^  ^^ 

Somewhat  more  than  twenty  years  ago 
my  attention  was  particularly  directed 
to  tbe  descriptiire  anatomy,  not  merely 
of  the  glands  of  Cowper,  but  of  all  the 
other  organs  composing  tbe  male  and 
female  generative  systems.  A  principal 
object  I  bad  then  in  view  was  the  de- 
termining wbat  on^ans  were  essentially 
male  and  what  female ;  and  also  wbat 
organs  were  rudimentarF  in  either  aex, 
.and  wha^  were  fully  developed  in  both* 
The  reader  will,  perhaps,  readily  per- 
ceive in  such  researohea  «n  aittenpt  to 
delenmne  tbe  ly^M  of  tbe  generative 
•jBtem  in  the  human  species,  and  thus 
to  place  the  foreign  (I  had  almost  said 
German)  doctrine  of  analogies  upon  a 


more  intelligible  footing ;  to  clear  it,  io 
fact,  of  its  obscure  German  and  of  its 
vague  French  dress.  Accordingly,  in 
1828,  tbe  result  of  a  part  of  these  re- 
searebes  was  read  to  the  Royal  Society 
in  Edinburgh,  under  tbe  form  of  an 
Essay  on  Hermaphrodite  Structure; 
but  want  of  leisure  having  hitherto 
prevented  my  submitting  that  Essay  in 
any  other  form  to  the  public,  I  cannot 
with  propriety  refer  to  it  more  particn- 
lariy  than  by  stating  tbe  general  doc- 
trine-^viz.  that  tbe  '*  type  of  the  gene- 
rative system  of  organs,  both  in  the 
male  and  female,  is  hermaphrodite;" 
that  is,  in  every  individual  embryo,  all 
the  organs  wnicb  sAerwards  in  an 
especial  way  characterize  each  sex  of 
tbe  human  species,  are  present*. 
This  doctrine,  I  apprehend,  will  be 
found  directly  opposed  to  the  modern 
doctrines  of  Ackerman,  Meckel,  Geof- 
froy,  Oken,  &c. ;  the  only  ones,  I  be- 
lieve, admitted  in  this  country,  and 
much  esteemed,  as  being  of  foreign 
growth. 

But  to  return.  A  part  of  this  great 
inquiry,  which  for  many  yeara  en- 
gaged all  my  leisure  though ta,  was  the 
determining  what  were  the  organs 
which,  by  becoming  full^  developed  at 
puberty,  were  incontestibly  male  or 
lemale :  of  these,  some  were  easily  de- 
termined ;  the  mammee,  for  example, 
necessarily  present  in  both  sexes  agree- 
able to  my  theory,  but  in  a  developed 
or  phfsiolofficai  condition^  essentially 
female :  tbe  glands  of  Cowper  present, 
in  both  sexes,  and  equally  developed  in 
both.  But  as  I  have  in  view,  in  this 
brief  notice,  not  so  much  the  determi- 
nation of  these  rarious  organs  as  the 
exact  anatomy  and  physio&gical  value 
of  some  of  them,  I  shall  here  confine 
myself  to  a  mere  tabular  statement  of 
some  of  tbe  results  arrived  at  in  tb^ 
memoir  alluded  to,  and  then  proceed  93L 
once  to  the  consideration  of  Cowper^ 
glands. 

In  the  memoir  read  by  iftO  to  ilte 
Royal  Society  here,  in  1828,  lendea- 
Toured  to  shew,  Ist,  that  the  modem 
doctrines  of  Meckel,  Oken,  St.  Uilatre, 
&c.  were  veir  ancient  even  in  their 
minutest  details,  and  corresponded  pre- 
cisely with  the  views  of  Caspar  Banniii, 
and  of  others,  long  prior  to  his  time. 

2d]y.  That  doctrines  which  were 
based  on  the  transformation  of  one  set 

*  This  apipUcn  equally  to  all  the  mammalia. 
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of  orgfaos  into  another*,  or  which  de- 
rived both  sets  of  organs  from  a  primi- 
tive common  setf ,  could  not  be  true,  as 
being-  eoropletelj  at  variance  with  some 
of  the  ckarest  made-out  facts  in  ana- 
tomy, viz.  the  existence  of  both  $et$  of 
argauSf  as  well  normallv  as  anormally, 
in  the  fnll-ffrown  individual.  The  co« 
existence  in  the  same  individual  of 
testes  and  ovaria,  of  fallopian  tubes 
and  vasa  deferentia,  of  clitoris  and  va- 
gina, of  prostate  and  ntenis,  (which  has 
often  happened),  is  completelj  snbrer- 
sive  of  tne  French  doctrines  of  the 
transformation  of  org-ans.  * 

3dlv.  That  the  doctrine  of  analogies, 
there/ore,  coold  not  be  Applied  to  the 
generatire  system  in  the  sense  these 
authors  had  done,  since  the  strictlj 
female  organs,  instead  of  being  analo<» 
gous  to  the  male,  were  precisely  and  in 
all  respects  the  opposite  and  contrary. 

4thly.  That  some  of  tbe  primitive  or- 
gans remaining  throuefaont  life  in  ei- 
tber  sex,  in  a  more  or  less  rudimentary 
state,  had  misled  these  distinguished 
obserrert. 

Tabular  view.. 

1st.  Tbe  embryo  of  tbe  mammalia  is 
at  first  hermaphrodite. 

2d.  The  cause  of  the  determination 
of  tbe  sex^  and  the  precise  period  of  tbe 
operation  of  this  cause,  are  unknown. 

3dly.  If  it  fails,  both  sets  of  organs 
remain  more  or  less  perfect  throughout 
life,  and  this  constitntes  hermapbro- 
dism  to  a  greater  or  less  extent ;  thus 
proving  (to  every  mind  open  to  convic- 
tion), that  tbe  embryo  is  not  at  first 
female,^  as  Meckel  and  tbe  German 
anatomists  maintain,  hut  hermaphrodite. 

4tbly.  The  essentially  male  organs 
are,  the  testes,  vasa  deferentia,  vesicuhe 
seminales,  ductus  ejaculatorii,  prostate 
gland,  penis,  scrotum. 

5th.  Tbe  essentially  female  organa 
are,  tbe  ovaria,  fimbriie  of  the  fallopian 
tubes;  these  tubes  themselves;  tbe 
uterus,  vagina.  These  two  sets  of  male 
and  female  organs,  instead  of  being 
analogous  to  each  other,  are  direotly 
opposed, 

6th.  The  organs  folly  developed,  but 
common  to  both  sexes,  are  dowper's 
glands. 

7th.  Rudimentary  organs,  whose  pre- 

i    *  Ctttttoj,  and  a  bout  of  Frencb  and  Englitk 
writers. 
t  Al«rkel>  aod  most  pf  Uie  Gcnnaa  wiiUr^. 


sence  in  the  adult  is  in  accordance  with 
tbe  great  law  of  formation,  but  which  are 
of  no  physiological  use  to  tbe  individual; 
In  the  male,  tbe  mammn :  in  the  fe- 
male,  the  clitoris,  nymphie,  semi-bulbs 

! rudimentary  penis),  the  greater  labia, 
rudimentaiy  scrotum),  the  prostate, 
(simple  and  rudimentary).  In  certain 
ruminants  and  pachydermatous  animals, 
the  cow  and  pig,  besides  these  rudi** 
mentary  organs,  others  are  constantly 
present,  viz.  the  remains  more  or  less 
perfect  of  the  vasa  deferentia;  they 
nave  been  long  known  to  anatomists 
under  the  names  of  the  **  Ducts 
of  Malpighi,  o^  Ooertner,"  &c. ; 
and  even  so  late  Ss  1834  they 
were  spoken  of  in  the  Institute 
of  France  by  J.  G.  St.  Uilaire,  a  dis- 
tin^ruished  naturalist,  as  *' peritoneal 
tubes. **  I  confess  my  surprise  on  read- 
ing this  strange  mistake,  and  more 
especially  its  passing  uncontradicted, 
so  far  as  I  can  learn,  by  so  eminent  a 
body  of  anatomists  and  philosophers. 
These  ducts  had  been  proved  by  me,  a 
long  time  ago,  to  be  tbe  remains  of  tbe 
vasa  deferentia  of  the  male  romaining 
in  a  rudimentary  and  consequently  im- 
perfect condition  in  tbe  cow  and  pig  *. . 

From  tbe  foregoing  table,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  glands  of  Cowper  stand  in 
a  category  peculiar  to  themselves. 
WbetbCT  or  not  this  conjecture  prove 
ultimately  tbe  correct  one,  the  physio- 
logist is,  in  my  opinion,  mucb  indebted 
to  Mr  Guthne  f  and  to  Mn  Taylor,  for 
having  called  bis  attei^tion  to  these 
glands  $  and,  although  it  be  quite  true, 
as  Mr.  Guthrie  has  well  remarked,  that 
the  anatomical  structure  and  relative 
posHisQ  to  ibe.  surrounding  parts— in 
abort,  that  their  whole  anatomy,  in  the 
utmost  souse  of  tbe  term,  was  perfectly 
well  known  to  the  older  anatomists^- 
it  is  yet,  I  think,  equally  true  that  mo- 
dem anatomists,  from  Bi<^hat  to  B Ian- 
din,  have  as  uniformly  omitted  all  men- 
tion of  them,  as  if  no  such  glands  ex- 
isted. But  as  the  *•  glands  of  Cowper'* 
ara  jnst  as  constant  and  as  much  deve- 
loped in  tbe  human  female  as  in  the 
male,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  compilers  of 
systems  of  anatomy  will  not  fail  to  de- 
■      '  *  ■■  ■     ■.       — I- . 

*  Hie  «xtotcBce  of  theae  dacta  was  eixtpected 
b7  mpat  aaatombtat  from  Ariato^Ie  to  Oaapar 
Banhin,  and  Uieir  kms  attempted  to  be  expUdned* 
but  of  counte  on  extremely  falte  principles.  Am 
rudimentary  organs,  they  serve  no  pbyslologlcal 
purpose  in  tbe  economy  of  the  individual. 

t  Guthrie  on  Diseases  of  the  Bladder  and 
Urethra.    Also  Taylor,  in  Dublin  Med.  JounMl. 
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scribe  tbem  with  at  .least  asmacfa  detail 
as  they  generally  bestow  on  the  cor- 
responding- organs  in  the  male. 

1  shall  now  take  the  liberty  of 
making  a  few  remarks  respecting  these 
gfknds. 

Mr.  Guthm  (page  56)  says,  "De 
Graaff  mentioned,  and  0#«Kner  noticed 
them  in  bis  Anatomy  of  the  Himmi 
Body,  when  he  was  unacquainted  with 
those  in  the  male  wbieh  now  bear  bis 
name.'^  Cowper's  work  on  the  Glands 
I  have  not  been  able  to  find  in  any  of 
the  libraries  here  ;  and  in  respect  to  bis 
Anatomy  of  the  Human  Body,  I  bad 
always  understood  it  to  be  a  mere  re- 
print of  Bid  loo.  De  GraaflT  describes 
very  accurately  the  semi-bulbs  men- 
tioned by  Mr.  Guthrie  and  Mr.  Taylor* 
as  parts  which  were  well  known,  and 
with  the  same  minuteness  he  has 
described  the  female  prostate,  following, 
however,  Bartholin ;  but  I  cannot  find 
that  he  was  acquainted  with  Cowper*s 
glands  in  either  male  or  female.  Wins- 
low  describes  both  these  glands  and  the 
semi-bulbs^  adopting  for  the  latter  the 
name  given  tbem  by  De  Graaff,  viz. 
plexus  retiformis ;  and  under  this  name 
they  have  been  very  carefully  described 
by  a  very  great  number  of  anatomists. 
By  a  strange  oversight,  Winslow,  in 
accordance  with  the  general  opinion  of 
the  day,  considered  Cowper*s  glands  in 
the  female  as  analo^us  to  the  prostate. 
Santorini  speaks  of  these  glands  in  the 
female,  and  also  of  the  *'  plexus  retifor- 
mis," as  parts  so  well  known  as  to 
merit  no  particular  description;  his 
anatomy  orthem  in  all  respects  ia most 
exact*. 

Bartholin  was  well  acquainted  with 
them;  and  finally,  Morgagni  has  not 
only  described  tbem  carelaDy,  but  baa, 
in  his  '*  Adversarii,"  given  a  pretty 
good  engraving  of  the  glands  of  Cow- 
per  in  the  femide,  their  ducts,  &c ;  of 
course  he  knew  the  anatomy  of  the 
'*  .)>lexus  retiformis,''  or  semi- bulbs, 
which  De  Gnaff  had  described  so  accu- 
rately. It  is  a  curious  circumstance 
that  the  anatomy  of  all  these  structures 
has  been  entirely  overlooked  by  Meckel, 
and  by  most  modem  anatomists. 

In  respect  to  their  anatomical  posi- 
tion, the  anatomical  student  will  not,  I 
apprehend,  have  much  difficulty  in  ex- 
posing  tbem.     Lay  bare  the  external 


*  He  hM  gi?ea  an  tagnwing  of  the  one  oa  the 
left  tide. 


surface  of  the  constrictor  vaginae  oa 
either  side,  and  having  carefully  cleaned 
the  surface  of  the  muscle  throughout  ita 
whole  extent,  cut  it  across  a  litUe  above 
a  point  corresponding  to  the  centre  of 
the  external  orifice  of  the  vagina ;  re- 
flect the  portions  of  tbe  musde  so  di- 
vided, and  tbe  ^land  will  be  found 
situated  almost  directly  below  tbe  infe- 
rior half  of  tbenMMole,  a  little  removed 
from  the  outer  wall  of  tbe  vagina,  and 
nearly  opposite  to  tbe  inferior  part  of 
the  vaginal  aperture.  From  tbe  gland 
so  situated  there  proceeds  a  duct,  large 
enough  to  admit  readily  of  a  bristle. 
The  duct  comes  from  tbe  inner  maigin 
of  tbe  gland,  and  after  proceeding 
inwards  for  a  short  way  it  benda, 
ascending  upwards,  and  finally  opens 
in  tbe  vulva,  nearly  opposite  to  a 
point  corresponding  to  the  centre  of  tbe 
vaginal  opeuiug,by  an  orifice,which  isnot 
always  readily  found  in  consequence  of 
its  lying  in  a  little  depression,  or  from 
its  lieing  partially  concealed  by  a  slight 
fold  of  mucous  membrane.  Tne  dissec- 
tion of  either  side  gives  nearly  similar 
results*. 

The  stmctore  termed  semibnlb  by 
Mr.  Guthrie,  was  also  minutely  de- 
scribed by  Dr.  Graaff,  Morga^i,  &c. ; 
it  corresponds,  in  all  probability,  to  the 
male  urethral  bulb,  and  is,  therefore, 
simply  a  rudimentary  organ.  But  its  mi. 
nute  anatomy  merits  fuitber  notice,  with 
which  I  shall  trouble  you,^  should  you 
honour  this  brief  notice  with  an  inser- 
tion in  the  Gazette. 

The  physiology  of  the  glands  of 
Cowper  IS  very  obscure :  there  are  some 
facts  shewing  them  to  be  connected  in 
some  curious  way  with  sensual  desire. 
As  these  glands  are  known  in  the  male 
to  present  considerable  varieties  as  to 
bulk  and  number,  and  to  be  occasionally 
either  altogether  absent,  or  found  witb 
great  difficulty  from  a  seeming  im- 
perfect development,  I  thought  it  right 
to  examine  tbem  in  eight  cases  succes- 
sively ;  the  results  were  as  follows  :«• 
Of  iour  adult  women,  whose  ages  ap- 
peared to  vary  from  21  to  33,  Cowpera 
S lands  were  found  in  two  perfectly 
eveloped,  and  about  tbe  sise  of  small 
beans,  on  both  sides;  the  ducts  con* 

*  Mr.  Taylor  sayt  (Dublin  Med.  Jour.)  that  the 
dacta  of  Cotrper'a  glanda  la  the  female  open  Into 
the  Taglna,  bat  I  have  never  obeerred  that  they 
did  ao.  In  all  the  diaaectlooa,  whether  made  by 
my  brother  or  aelf,  they  have  been  fonnd  uni- 
formly to  open  Into  the  vulva,  very  doae*  how* 
ever,  to  the  vaginal  orlAce,  bat  not  wtthia  U* 
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tained  a  brovrnisb  fluid :  ii^  one,  the 
li^land  was  present,  and  was  fully  de- 
veloped on  toe  left  side  onlj,  the  other 
beiugr  iDucb  smaller :  in  tbe  fourtb,  both 
glands  were  extremely  indistinct.  In 
one  a^d  female,  about  74,  hotb  glands 
were  indistinct,  matted  as  it  were  to  the 
suiToundin^  structures,  and  felt  carti- 
laii^inous ;  m  a  second,  also  very  aged, 
no  distinct  structures  could  be  made 
out.  In  a  young*  person,  about  12 
years  of  age,  tbe  glands  were  present, 
bnt  scarcely  a  tbii^  of  the  size  they 
attain  in  the  adult;  and  in  a  child  about 
4  years  of  age  they  were  scarcely  tp* 
parent.  Since  these  recent  disaections 
were  made  I  have  again  looked  into  the 
works  of  Morgagni  and  otbert,  and  it 
seems  to  me  that  many  of  these  circum. 
stances  were  perfectly  well  known  to 
tbe  older  anatomists,  and  particularly  to 
Morgagni. 


REMARKS 
ON  MR.  Tyrrell's  paper  on  the 
TREATMENT    OF   ACUTE    PURU- 
LENT OPHTHALMIA. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 

Sib, 
In  the  21st  volume  of  the  Medico-Chi- 
rur^ical  Transactions,  there  is  a  paper 
entitled,  '*  On  a  successful  Plan  of 
arresting  tbe  Destruction  of  the  trans« 
parent  Cornea  from  Acute  Purulent  In- 
flammation of  the  ConjunctiTa,  by 
Frederick  Tyrrell,  &c."  Tbe  doctrine 
advanced  by  Mr.  Tvrrell  has  been  very 
firenerally  admitted,  but  I  think  with  too 
little  reserve.  Perhaps  tbe  following 
examination  will  place  tbe  doctrine  in 
its  true  light 

1.  Organization  of  the  Cornea*    . 

Mr.  T.  commences  his  paper  with 
some  remarks  on  tbe  structure  of  tbe 
cornea.  To  prove  the  existence  of  a 
eonjuHctiva  cornea^  he  has  recourse  to 
evidence  drawn  from  morbid  anatomy. 
This  is  often  an  extremely  valuable 
analyst  of  structure ;  but  I  would  hint 
that,  though  frequently  invoked,  it  has 
not  been  universally  admitted  as  deci- 
siTe  of  the  point  in  question. 

Mr.  T.  remarks  that  *'  it  is  rery  diffi- 
cult to  demonstrate  tbe  conjunctiva 
cornese    by    the    ordinary    anatomical 


It  is  difficult.  But  Uiat  is  not  tho 
question.  Tbe  Question  is,  '*  Is  it  pot^ 
sible  or  impotsible  to  demonstrate  satia* 
factorily  a  continuation  of  the  coDkpo« 
nent  structures,  however  modified  or  ru- 
dimentary, of  the  conjunctiva  over  th« 
front  of  the  cornea,  in  tbe  natural  con* 
dition  of  the  eye  ?*' 

In  answer  to  this,  it  may  be  said  that 
every  one  admits  the  existence  of  a 
layer  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the  cor- 
nea,  quite  different  from  its  proper  sub- 
stance, and  apparently  a  continuation 
of  the  conjunctiva  covering  the  sclero- 
tica. True.  But  then  this  layer  on  tbe 
anterior  surface  of  the  cornea  does  not 
present  exactly  tbe  same,  or  at  least  all, 
the  anatomical  and  chemical  characters 
as  tbe  sclerotic  conj  unctiva.  What  of  it 
can  be  raised  is,  like  epidermis  or  epi- 
thelium, coagulated  by  tbe  beat  applied 
to  senarate  it,  and  moreover  it  is  not 
Tascular;  tho  vessels  seen  ramifying 
on  the  surface  of  tbe  cornea  in  some  in- 
flammations being  situated  under- 
neath iL 

*'  What  is  tbe  nature  of  this  superficial 
layer  of  tbe  cornea?"  To  answer  this 
question  intelligibly,  we  must  first  exa- 
mine the  structure  of  the  sclerotic  con- 
junctiva. 

The  sclerotic  conjunctiva  is  composed 
of  a  chorion  or  vascular  basis  of  the 
membrane  covered  by  epithelium.  Va- 
lentin describes  between  the  chorion 
and  epithelium  another  structure,  which 
he  calls  papillary, 

Tbe  cnorion  or  tbe  sclerotie  conjnnc- 
ti  va  consists  of  irregularly  stratified  fibres 
of  cellular  tissue,  interwoven  by  nume- 
rous blood-vessels  and  nerves. 

The  discovery  of  a  characteristic 
structure  in  epitnelium  enables  us  to  de- 
termine its  existence  even  when  so  deli- 
cate as  not  to  be  separable  as  a  distinct 
layer.  It  may  appear  merely  as  a  tena- 
cious mucus,  little  more  than  percep- 
tible to  tbe  naked  eye ;  but,  examined 
under  the  microscope,  it  is  found  to  con- 
sist of  small  polygonal  cells,  flat,  and 
containing  a  central  nucleus.  These 
corpuscles,  aggregated  together  more  or 
less  closely,  and  in  a  grater  or  less 
quantity,  constitute  tbe  substance  of 
epithelium,  epidermis,  <kc.  Of  such  is 
the  epithelium  of  tbe  sclerotic  conjunc- 
tiva composed. 

The  structure  which  Valentin  de- 
scribes  under  tbe  name  of  papillary^ 
between  tbe  chorion  and  epithelium, 
does  exist    But  it  must  be  remembered 
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that  it  is  a  very  different  ttiin^from  the 
papillarj  bodj  of  the  palpebral  con- 
junctiva as  described  by  Eble.  Valen- 
tin's papillarj  body  of  toe  sclerotic  oon- 
ranctiva  is  a  matter  of  the  microscope ; 
Eble's  papillary  body  of  the  palpebral 
conjunctiva,  thougcli  minnte,  is  still  in 
some  degree  cognizable  to  the  naked 
eye. 

I  shall  not  here  enter  into  any  de- 
scription of  Valentin's  papillary  body, 
but  merely  observe  that  it  is  composed 
of  yellowish  red  microscopical  eor- 
posoles,  standing  close  together,  and 
presentinsT  >  round  nucleus  in  their  in- 
terior. This  latter  circumstance  induces 
Henle  to  think  they  are  merely  the  cor- 
puscles of  the  epithelium  distorted  by 
pressure. 

It  appears  to  me  that  Valentiil^  pa- 
pillae constitute  a  structure  analogous  to 
the  rete  Malpighianum- of  the  skin. 
We  know  that  a  rete  Malpighianum 
exists  in  the  sclerotic  conjunctiva,  from 
the  circumstance  that,  in  negroes  and 
many  of  the  lower  animals,  it  is  tinged 
of  a  black  or  brown  colour. 

•  We  thus  see  that  the  sclerotic  conjunc- 
tiva is  composed  of  a  chorion,  the  sur- 
face of- which  is  covered  by  two  strata 
of  microscopical  corpuscles. 

I  now  return  to  the  question,  **  What 
is  the  nature  of  the  superficial  layer  of 
the  cornea  P"  and  the  answer  is — the 
superficial  layer  of  the  cornea  is  com- 
posed of  tlie  same  two  strata  of  micro- 
scopical corpuscles  its  those  just  de- 
senned  on  the  surface  of  the  chorion  of 
the  sclerotic  conjunctiva.  Valentin  says 
that  a  chorion  or  fibrous  layer  does  not 
exist  over  the  cornea.  The  blood-vessels 
derived  from  the  sclerotic  conjunctiva 
mn  merely  betwixt  the  papillary  body 
and  the  surface  of  the  proper  substance 
of  the  cornea.  They  are  very  delicate^ 
and  extremely  diflicult  to  inject. 

•  Homer,  of  Vienna,  has  described  the 
arteries  which  ramify  from  the  sclerotic 
conjunctiva  upon  the  cornea  from  injec- 
tions. The  fine  twigs  of  the  arteries  of 
the  sclerotic  conjunctiva  unite  together 
around  the  margin  of  the  cornea,  into  a 
vascular  wreath  or  circle.  From  this 
there  arise  very  numerous  branchei, 
which  run  from  the  circumference  to- 
wards the  centre  of  the  cornea,  and  in 
their  course  make  two  or  three  very  fine 
subdivisions.  Their  ends  bend  distinctly 
inwards,  and  appear  to  penetrate  the 
proper  substance  of  the  cornea. 

Having  thus  shewn  on  the  surface  of 


the  comen  the  existenoe  of  an  eoitlie. 
Hum,  and  of  Valentin's  papillaiy  body, 
similar  to  what  is  found  4H1  theanrface 
af  the  sclerotic  conjunctiva,  as  also  a 
stratum  of  blood-vessels,  we  must  admit 
a  cellular  support  for  these  vessels,  bow* 
ever  delicate.  If  so,  the  blood,  vesads 
and  oellular  support  at  onee  give  ns  the 
essential  elements  of  a  chorion. 

The  aueetion  so  often  agitated,  ^« 
^  Does  the  conjunctiva  extend  over  the 
cornea?"  may  be  considered  as  an- 
swered in  the  affirmative  by  the  above 
anatomical  demonstration.  Moii^id  ana* 
tomy  now  comes  in  advantageously, 
with  its  confirmatory  and  illustrative 
evidence.  But  does  morbid  anatomy 
prove,  as  Mr.  T.  would  have  it  be- 
lieved, '*  that  the  vascular  organixatioii 
iff  the  cornea  is  principally  derived  from 
the  conjunctival,  and  little,  if  at  all, 
from  the  sclerotic  vessels  ?"— P.  41^. 
From  my  own  observation,  I  should  say 
decidedly  not.  I  shall  not,  however, 
venture  to  offer  any  assertion  of  my 
own,  in  contradiction  of  the  views  of 
such  an  authority  as  Mr.  Tyrrell,  but 
shall  adduce  the  following  extracts  froili 
Mr.  Lawrence's  excellent  work  on  the 
Diseases  of  the  Eye,  remarking  that  it 
will  require  a  more  decisive  demonstra- 
tion to  the  contrary  than  any  which 
Mr.  T.  has  yet  offered,  to  shake  my  con- 
fidence in  the  correctness  of  the  state- 
ments. 

Mr.  Lawrence  says  (p.  263),  in 
chronic  comeitis,  *♦  the  circumference  of 
-the  cornea  assumes  a  brownish -red  tint, 
and  -appears  on  first  view  to  be  dis- 
coloured througliout  its  texture.  Closer 
examination  shows  this  apparent  dis- 
coloration to  arise  from  a  countless  mul- 
titude of  minute  vessels.  The  edge  of 
the  discoloured  part  js  sometimes  regu- 
larly defined,  sometimes  not :  it  may  bfc 
broader  at  one  part  than  at  another.  It 
is  sometimes  slightly  elevated.  T%e 
hlood-veaeh  ramifyina  in  the  eomea 
are  ohvitmsly  derived  from  ike  sclerotib 
frtmit.  The  conjunctiva  dtften  Maint 
its  natural  paleness,  while  the  vesseti 
under  it  are  turgid,  and  the  whole  sclera^ 
tica  is  covered  by  a  plexus  of  distendei 
ramifications,  which  form  a  ptnh  zone 
nmnd  the  cornea.^* 

'  A|rain,  at  p.  Q^,  Mr.  L.  says,  in  de^ 
scribing  partial  inflammation  of  the 
cornea,  '*  most  frequently  inflammation 
aflects  the  entire  cornea,  especially  ia 
young  persons.  Sometimes,  however, 
about  or  after  the  time  of  puberty,  the 
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«0eetioii  commences  in  one  spot ;  otber 
points  become  affected  in  succession, 
and  thus  disease  maj  gradnally  extend 
over  the  wbole.  Pain  bas  been  felt  in 
-  tbe  eye ;  partial  dulness  is  foand  at  one 
.  point  near  tbe  edg^e  of  tbe  cornea ;  a 
little  redness  is  seen  on  tbe  external 
surface  of  tbe  eje,  corresponding-  to  tbe 
nebula  comee.  On  close  inspeetim, 
thu  redness  proves  to  he  sclerotic^  and 
the  conjunctiva  is  unaltered;  enlarged 
vessels  are  seen  on  the  sclerotica,  and  we 
find  minute  ramijhations  extending 
from  them  upon  the  cornea** 

Anotber  quotation  gives  still  more 
dearly,  if  possible,  Mr.  L.'s  observations 
roipirding-  tbe  source  of  tbe  blood- 
vessels  of  the  cornea.  «*  The  nutrient 
▼easels  of  the  cornea,"  says  be,  p.  367, 
**  become  enlarged  in  disease,  so  as  to 
convey  red  blood  ;  tbe  state  thus  pro- 
duced bein^f  called  vascularity  of  the 
cornea.  The  enlarged  vessels  may  be 
those  of  the  conjunctival  layer,  and 
consequently  superficial;  or  those  of 
the  corneal  lamina,  and  deep-seated, 
A  few  vessels  or  fasciculi  maybe  visible, 
or  tbe  whole  texture  may  be  reddened 
by  a  countless  multitude  of  ramifica- 
tions. Tbe  latter  state  occurrinfjf  on 
tbe  surface,  with  thickeningf  of  the  con- 
junctiva] layer,  is  called  pannus,  •  •  *  • 
•*  The  only  question,"  continues  Mr.  L., 
"  which  remains  for  consideration,  is 
whether  the  effect  of  such  means  (the 
means  by  which  inBammation  is  re- 
duced^ can  be  assisted  by  the  operation 
of  dividinji:  the  vessels;  for  example,  by 
cutting  out  a  piece  of  the  conjunctiva 
round  the  margin  of  tbe  cornea  in  pan- 
nns.  The  deep-seated  vessels  of  the 
eonuql  lamina  cannot  be  divided;  tbe 
proceeding,  therefore,  could  only  be 
beneficial  when  the  enlargement  is  con^ 
fined  to  those  of  the  mucous  surface," 

But  Mr.  Tyrrell  admits  that  tbe  cor- 
nea "  also  receives  a  trifling  supply  on 
Its  inner  surface  from  the  Tessels  of  tbe 
aqueous  or  serous  membrane  which 
lines  it."  (P.  418).  In  regard  to  this 
membrane,  Mr.  T.  says  (p.  417),  "Tbe 
posterior  or  concave  surface  of  tbe  cor- 
nea is  lined  by  a  portion  of  serous  mem- 
brane, which  is  common  to  the  whole 
anterior  chamber;  this  also  becomes 
evident  under  morbid  changes,  though 
It  can  hardly  be  demonstrated  satisfac^ 
*?'?/  '"  ^^^  human  eye  by  the  roost 
rfcilful  dissection.  The  blood-vessels  of 
this  serous  membrane  are  derived  prin- 
cipally from  those  of  the  iris,  and  afier 
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supplying  tbe  membrane,  some  very 
minute  ramifications  pass  to  the  poste- 
rior or  internal  laminte  of  the  cornea ; 
but  these  are  few  and  insignificant  to 
those  which  tbe  cornea  derives  from  its 
conjunctival  layer." 

On  the  statements  contained  in  this  ex- 
tract from  Mr.  Tyrrell  I  would  remark, 
that  it  is  br  no  means  difiicult  to  demon- 
strate in  tbe  human  eye,  and  that  most 
distinctly,  tbe  peculiar  pellicle  lining 
tbe  posterior  surface  of  tbe  cornea ;  and 
that  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  see  that  it  is 
not  a  membrane  calculated  to  support 
vessels  to  anotber  part.  Tbe  blood-ves- 
sels described  by  Mr.  Tyrrell  as  ramifying 
in  tbe  pellicle  lining  the  posterior  sur- 
face of  the.  cornea,  appear  rather  to  ra- 
mify between  it  and  the  proper  sub- 
stance of  the  cornea ;  such,  indeed,  is 
tbe  account  of  them  ^iven  by  Dr.  Prout, 
from  tbe  results  of  his  peculiar  mode  of 
injecting.  Dr.  Prout  says*,  ••  the  most 
vascular  parts  of  tbe  cornea  seem  to  lie 
immediately  underthe  membranes  which 
cover  its  two  surfaces."  It  is  but  right 
to  call  the  reader's  attention  to  the  cir- 
cumstance, that  Dr.  Prout  adds, "  whilst 
ite  central  part  is  apparently  less  fur- 
nished with  vessels,'*— an  account  of  the 
vessels  of  the  cornea  which  agrees  with 
that  of  Mr.  Tyrrell,  in  as  far  as  their 
sources  are  concerned.  I  think,  how- 
ever, what  has  been  already  said  re^ 
gardin^  the  vascularity  of  the  cornea  in 
comeitis,  strengthened  by  what  we  know 
of  the  distribution  of  vessels  in  general, 
is  sufficient  to  warrant  the  conclusion, 
that  the  proper  subsUnce  of  the  cornea 
receives  ramifications  directly  from  the 
blood-vessels  of  the  sclerotica,  as  well 
as  from  those  ramified  at  ite  surfaces. 

The  attempt  of  Mr.  Tyrrell  to  prove 
that  the  proper  substance  of  the  cornea 
receives  a  sufficient  supply  of  ves- 
sels  from  no  otber  source  but  tbe 
conjunctiva,  appears  to  me  ratfier 
tbe  suggestion  of  a  mind  biassed  to  tbe 
support  of  a  particular  view  than  of  an- 
prejudiced  observation. 

I  now  come  to  tbe  proper  subject- 
matter  of  Mr.  Tyrrell's  paper. 

2.  Mode  of  Destruction  of  the  Cornea 
in  Purulent  Ophthalmia. 

When  chemosis  is  complete,  Mr. 
Tyrrell  says,  page  420,  "  tbe  cornea  is 
in  momentary  danger,  by  destruction  of 

*  London  Iffedlcal  and  Phyalcal  Journal,  vol, 
uuc.  IK  96. 
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its  vitality,  which  tj^kcs  place  in  the 
Allowing  manner:  Tb«  elevation  of 
the  sclerotic  part  of  the  ocular  conjunc- 
tiva by  subjacent  deposit,  .renders  it 
tense,  and  creates  so  mach  stress  aiid 
tension  on  that  part  which  is  firmly 
■bound  down  over  the  junction  of  the 
cornea  and  sclerotic,  that  the  circulu^ 
tion  through  its  vessels  becomes  im- 
peded and  ultimately  arrested,  so  that 
the  principal  vascular  supply  of  the 
cornea  is  cut  off,  and  it  dies  or  mortifies 
in  part  or  in  totoy  Again,  at  page  421, 
Mr.  Tyrrell  says,  "The  cornea  then 
mortifies  from. a  strangulation  of  its 
blood-vessels ;  and  this  strangulation  is 
produced  by  the  chemosis,  or  the  eleva- 
tion and  tension  of  the  conjunctiva, 
which  covers  the  sclerotic."  •  •  •  •  • 
"  Having  ascertained,''  continues  Mr. 
T.,  "  thus  much  by  careful  observa- 
tion," &c. 

The  first  question  which  these  ex- 
tracts from  Mr.  Tyrrell's  paper  suggest 
is,  "  Was  he  the  first  to  point  out,"  as 
he  would  have  us  infer,  "  that  destruc- 
tion of  the  cornea  takes  place  in  the 
purulent  ophthalmy  attenaed  by  che- 
mosis, not  as  a  direct  consequence  of 
inflamiuatiou,  but  of  mortificatiou  from 
pressure?" 

The  following  extract  from  Dr.  Mac- 
kenzie's work  on  the  Diseases  of  the 
i£ye  will,  I  think,  be  a  sufficient  an- 
swer :— T 

'*  I  have  been  led,"  says  Dr.  Mac- 
kenzie (quoted  from  the  second  edition, 
9age  400,  but  the  same  words  will  be 
round  in  the  edition  of  1830,  page  331), 
"to  attribute  the  destruction  of  the 
cornea  in  severe  cases  of  catarrhal  oph- 
thalmia, as  also  in  the  contaspous  or 
Egyptian  ophthalmia,  and  in  toe  oph-< 
thalmia  of  new-born  children,  not  en- 
tirely to  a  vital,  but  partly  to  a  mecha- 
nical cause,  not  altogether  to  excessive 
inflammatory  action  in  the  cornea  it- 
self, but  partly  to  the  pressure  caused 
by  the  enorvMusly  distended  conjunc- 
tiva of  the  eyelids  and  eyehalh  Other 
causes  no  doubt  concur.^  ***** 
**  But  the  destruction  of  the  cornea  by 
infiltration  of  pus  and  slouching,  I  am 
disposed,  to  refer  in  no  small  degree  to 
the  pressure  of  the  chemosed  conjunc- 
tiva, and  the  consequent  mechanical 
death  of  the  cornea.  These  are  ex- 
pressions not  to  be  misunderstood.  B«t 
if  another  authority  be  required,  we 
have  it  in  Mr.  Middlemore's  voluminous 
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Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  the  E\e, 
published  in  1835.  At  p.  61  of  the  first 
y^lupie,  Mr.  M.  says:— 

"  But  if  the  chemosis  continues,  there 
is  frequently  produced  gangrene  4if  tke 
external  lagers  of  the  cornea,  either 
from  an  excessively  inflamed  state  of 
that  portion  of  the  cm^unciiva  which 
covers  and  supports  it,  or  from  tke 
strangulation  of  those  vessels  which  pau 
to  that  part  and  thence  to  the  comea*^^ 

The .  next  question  which  sujfgeats 
itself  is : — "  How  does  the  pressure  on 
the  cornea  act  in  producing  its  destruc- 
tion r^'  "  Is  it  by  arresting  the  entrance 
of  blood  into  it  from  the  conjuctiva,  as 
Mr.  T.  thinks  P"  If  th&  cornea  receives 
its  vascular  supply  from  .other  sources 
besides  the  vessels  of  the  oonjuoctivft, 
as  I  think  1  have  above  shewn  to  be 
more  than  probable,  the  total  destruction 
of  the  cornea  cannot  take  place  in  this 
wtLf.  But  let  us  suppose  Mr.  T.'s  pro- 
position, viz.  "that  the  cornea  mortifiea 
from  a  strangulation  of  its  blood-vessels, 
product  by  the  chemosis,']  is  correct, 
we  should  expect  ^  fortiori,  that  exci- 
sion of  the  conjunctiva  all  round  the 
cornea  would  have  been  certain  destruc- 
tion. Has  experience  shews  it  to  be 
so  P  On  the  contrary,  we  shidl  imme- 
diately see  that  it  has  been  a  plan  of 
treatment  in  purulent  ophthalmy,  as 
highly  vauntea  as  Mr.  T.'s. 

A  much  more  simple  and  likely  way 
of  accounting  for  the  destruction  of  toe 
cornea  is  by  the  general  pressure  to 
which  its  whole  tnickness,  at  the  cir- 
cumference, is  subjected,  between  the 
unyielding  contents  of  the  eye-hall  oa 
the  one  hand,  and  the  chemosed  cqb« 
junctiva  and  swollen  eyelids  on  the 
other.  This  is  what  is  simply  expressed 
by  Dr.  Mackenzie.  This  is  all  that 
facts  and  observation  warrant  us  in 
.maintaining. 

3.    Mr.    TgrrelPs    Plan    of  treating 

Acute  Purulent  Ophthalmia^  and  tka 

rationale  of  it 

I  now  come  to  Mn  T.'s  plan  of  treat- 
ment, and  his  rationale  of  it.  At  p.  421, 
Mr.  T.  says  :— 

"  Having  ascertained  thus  much  b^ 
careful  observation,  I  could  hardly  ful 
to  resort  to  such  means  as  would  imme- 
diately relieve  the  tension  of  the  che- 
mosed conjunctiva,  or  to  trytheeOect 
of  free  division  of  it,  having  due  regard 
to  the  course  of  its  principal  ve^eie. 
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■  and  I  determined  upon  the  followini^ 
'  miide  of  doio^  it ;  to  raise  and  secure 
the  upper  ejreiid  as  far  as  possible,  as  in 
the  operation  for  extraction,  and  then  to 
■take  free  incisiona  into  the  sclerotic 
portion  of  the  ocalar  coiuQactiva,  and 
the  luljacent  loaded  cellular  membrane, 
^thont  injory  to  any  other  textures  of 
the  -fflobe.  I  considered  it  essential 
that  ttie  incisions  should  extend  dose  to 
the  nar^pn  of  the  cornea,  where  the 
tension  and  pressure  vrocild  be  ppeatest, 
and  that  the  direotion  of  the  wounds 
flifaoald  correspond  to  the  intervals  be- 
tween the  insertions  of  the  recti  mus- 
dea,  so  that  the  principal  vessels  of  the 
eon|anetiTa  ^f  the  globe  should  not  be 
injored." 

Mr.  T.  dees  not  claim  the  merit  of 
beimf  the  first  to  propose  division  of  the 
;  ckemoaed  conjunctiva,  as  a  means  of  re- 
iiewing  the  cornea  from  risk  under 
acute  pamknt  inflammation ;  but  sa3r8, 
p.  438,-^**  I  trust  I  have  ipven  a  satisfac- 
tonr  explanation  of  proper  principles 
and  eflects  of  the  operation,  and  shewn 
that  it  is  adopted  on  a  scientific  basis, 

The  peculiarity,  then,of  Mr.Tjrreirs 
yln  or  treating  chemosis  consists  not  in 
tneisinsr  the  conjunctiva  circularly 
seund  tne  oomea,  nnioh  less  in  cptting 
oat  a  piece  of  conjunctiva  in  the  same 
direction,  but  in  making  incisions  into 
the  conjunctiva  radiating  from  the  edge 
of  the  cornea,  and  in  the  intervals  be- 
tween  the  recti  moscles.  By  this 
means  the  tension  of  the  conjunctiva  is 
nlieved  without,  as  Mr.  T.  thinks,  any 
viak  of  cutting  off  the  vascular  supply 
to  the  cornea. 

I  b^  it  to  be  diattnctl^  understood, 
that  i  00  not  offer  any  opinion  on  the 
eomparative  excdlence  or  radiating  in- 
cisions, or  of  circular  incisions,  or  ex- 
cision of  the  conjunctiva,  as  a  means  of 
relieving  tension  in  chemosis,  and  thus 
saving  the  cornea  from  destruction. 
Hat  one  thing  is  certain,  that  Scarpa's 
plan,  by  circular  excision  of  the  |m>ject- 
ing  portion  of  the  conjunctiva  with  the 
carved  scissors  at  the  part  where  the  ' 
eomea  and  sclerotica  unite,  has.  not 
always  been  so  unsatisfactory  as  MK  T. 
wioaM  have  it  supposed  ;  and  though 
**  the  vessels  passing  to  the  corneal  por- 
tion of  the  conjunctiva  must  have  been 
in  great  part,  if  not  entirely  divided, 
and  the  sup^y  of  the  corneal  portion 
(and  of  the  cornea?)  cat  off,  or  nearly  so," 
Che  opeication  h9a  not  always  '\ tended, . 


therefore,  rather  to  angment  than  di- 
minish the  mischief  it  was  meant  to 
arrest." 

By  relating  the  following  circum- 
stances, I  do  not  mean  to  advo- 
cate the  plan  of  circularly  excising 
the  chemosed  conjunctiva;  I  merely 
wish  to  make  use  of  the  fact  of  its  bar- 
ing been  c»ften  done  without  the  opera- 
tion being  followed  by  mortification  ef 
the  cornea,  and,  supported  by  what  has 
been  alresdy  said  regarding  the  soorce 
of  the  vessels  of  the  cornea,  to  prvte 
that  the  cornea  receives  its  vascular 
supply  from  other  sources  besides  the 
conjunctiva,  and  moreover,  to  disprove 
altogether  Mr  T.'s  roHanmie  of  his  plan 
of  treatment. 

The  excision  of  the  conjunctiva 
all  .round  the  cornea  is  employed  by 
M.  Sanson,  of  the  H^teUDieu  of  Paris, 
as  a  means  of  cure  in  sfonorrbosal  oph- 
thalmia, as  appears  m»m  a  tract  en- 
titled **De  I'EmpIoi  de  r£xcision. 
&c.danB  rOphthalmie  Blennorrbagiqne, 
par  £.  F.  Julliard,  Paris,  1835,"  in 
which  the  practice  is  recommended  with 
as  much  urgency  as  Mr.  '\\  does  his. 
The  following  is  Sanson's  operation, 

Quoted  from  the  abstract,  in  the  MedioD- 
Ihirurgical    Review,   of   the   French 
pamphlet  :— 

*'  The  eyelids  being  separated  from 
each  other,  and  everted  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, the  prqfeeting  ocular  corjjunctiva 
is  laid  hold  of  with  a  pair  of  dissecting 
forceps,  and  excised  by  means  of  curved 
scissors.  The  excision  ought  to  be  as 
coipplete  as  possible^  all  the  swollen 
asembrane,  as  far  as  it  can  be  reached, 
being-  firmly  (freely?)  cut  out.  Tbe 
discharge  of  blood  is  usually  very  co- 
pious.  When  it  begins  to  subside,  the 
eye  is  to  be  wiped  clean  of  tbe  blood  and 
purulent  discbaig'e,  and  a  stick  of  lunar 
caustic  is  then  to  be  rubbed  freelv  on 
the  everted  surfaces  of  both  palpeorse. 
The  success  of  this  treatment  depends 
very  much  on  the  care  which  is  taken-* 
'*  cauteriser  a  nn  desT6  convenable  la 
conjonctive  palpebrafe." 

*'  This  practice  has  been  employed  at 
the  Hdtel-Dieu  for  some  years,  and 
there  has  not  been  a  single  case  of  mis- 
chief having  occurred,  afthougb  the  ni- 
trate  has  been-  used  very  h'eely  and 
boldly." 

Mr.  S.  M.  Griffiths  (Transactions  of 
the  Medical  and  Physical  Society  of 
Calcutto,vol.viii.pt.l;  AppendiaE»p.xx.) 
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informs  os  that  the  followin)^  operation 
is  performed  in  Persia  for  the  removal 
of  opacity  of  the  cornea  : — 

*'  In  this  part  of  Persia  (Tehran)" 
says  he,  "  an  operation  is  ptactised  for 
the  cure  of  opacity  of  the  cornea,  whieh 
may  he  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the 
members  of  the  Medical  and  Physical 
Society  of  Calcutta,  as  it  is  said  to  be 
frequently  successful  in  improvingf  the 
transparency  of  the  cornea,  if  not  al- 
ways capahle  of  improving^  vision. 
The  ohject  of  the  operation  seems  to  be 
to  completely  cut  oiT  the  vascular  com- 
munication by  excision  of  a  circular 
portion  of  the  conjunctiva,  at  a  small 
distance  from  ihe  margin  of  the  cornea, 
which  is  accomplished  by  fixing  eig^ht 
small  hooks  into  the  conjunctiva,  about 
a  line  from  the  union  of  the  cornea 
with  the  sclerotica,  quite  round  the 
cornea;  the  operator  then  raises  that 
piirt  of  the  conjunctiva  by  pulling^  these 
nooks  towards  him,  and  with  a  pair  of 
scissors  he  cuts  off  the  portion  thus 
raised,  and  comj^letely  insulates  the' 
conjunctiva  covering*  the  cornea,  the 
consequence  of  which  is,  the  gradual 
absorption  of  the  opacity  of  the  part 
affected,  and  the  cornea  recovers  its 
transparency." 

Oddlv  enough,  the  circumstance 
last  related  has  been  adduced  by 
Dr.  Graves,  of  Dublin  (see  the  P.S. 
to  his  clinical  lecture  on  Gonorrhoea  and 
Gonorrhoea!  Ophthalmia,  in  the  Med. 
Gaz.,  vol.  xxiii.  No.  677,  p.  443)  as  an 
argument  in  support  of  Mr.  Tyrrell's 
views;  — with  what  justice,  I  leave  it  to 
the  reader  to  determine.— I  am,  sir. 
Yours,  &c. 
T.  Wharton  Jons0. 

George  Street,  Hanorer  Sqaare, 
12tli  January,  1880. 
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In  Strieture  sf  the  Urethra,    amd  in  ether 
.  AfietUme  of  the  Urimary  Orgam, 

Br  T.  B.  CoRLiKG. 

£BeMl  at  Um  Hnnterian  Society,  Dec.  12»  1886.] 


There  are  few  diseases  which  come 
under  the  notice  of  the  surgeon  requir- 
ing^ the  exercise  of  greater  judgment, 
R8  well  as  skill  and  manual  tact  in  their 


to 


treatment,  than  stricture  in  the  urethra 
and  its  consequences.  The  pathology 
of  this  disease  is  well  understood, 
its  progress  and  symptoms  have  been 
carefully  noted,  and  much  ingenuity  1 
been  expended  in  contriving  means 
remove  it;  ^et  it  will  not  be  denied 
that  our  opinions  as  to  the  most  effica- 
cious mode  of  remedying  .the  evil  are 
still  far  from  tieing  settlecT.  In  the  his- 
tory of  this,  as  of  many  other  diseases, 
we  find  that  remedies  which  have  been 
unduly  extolled  have  subsequently  fallea 
into  disrepute,  and  that  practitioQers 
often  limit  themselves  to  &  particular 
method  of  treatment,  instead  ot  admitiBg 
a  judicious  combination  of  several.  iKt 
is  not  my  purpose  to  convass  here  the 
merits  or  demerits  of  the  three  different 
modes  of  treating  stricture— by  dilate- 
tion,  caustic,  and  incision ;  but  my  ob- 
ject is  to  call  attention  to  one  of  tbem, 
the  lunar  caustic,  which,  tbou$[h  of  great 
efficacy  in  the  treatment  of  this  disease, 
does  not  obtain  in  this  country  that  fii- 
vour  to  which  its  merits  entitle  it,  and, 
when  resorted  to,  is  rarely  employed  in 
the  manner  best  calculated  to  obtain  its 
beneficial  effects. 

Caustic  applications  have  been  used 
in  the  treatment  of  strictures  Irom  «a 
early  period.  We  are  informed  that  ikis 
metned  was  employed  by  a  surgeon  4if 
the  name  of  Loiseau,  on  the  person  of 
Henry  the  Fourth  of  France,  with  die 
greatest  benefit,  and  that  it  was  adopted 
by  Ambrose  Par6  and  Witeman.  In 
later  years  the  use  of  it  was  reeo«i. 
mended  by  Mr.  Hunter  in  particular 
cases,  whilst  in  the  hands  of  Sir  Evermid 
Home  it  became  a  general  and  Ikvoarke 
remedy.  The  caustic  employed  by  tbe 
two  latter  surgeons  was  tbe  nitrate  of 
silver,  which  they  applied  U> theatric- 
tured  part  of  the  ureChra  by  means  of 
the  armed  bougie.  But  this  mode  of 
applying  the  lunar  caustic  n  universail  j 
acknowledged  to  be  open  to  many  se- 
rious objections.  Indeed ,  it  appeared  so 
defective  to  Ducamp,an  eminent  French 
surgeon,  whose  Treatise  on  Strieture, 
pubiisbed  in  1822,  is  of  standahl  merit, 
40  to  call  forth  the  foUowing  severe  but 
just  censure'*  :^- 

*'  This  is  certainly  a  very  simple  pro- 

«  *•  Certec,  ToUk  nn  procM^  fort  atMO^  MMda 
pen  dlgae,  II  en  ftat  conTCBir,  da  plos  AelalTA  <«• 
arts  1  Introdalre  nn  caiutiqne  dana  l^ajf^trc  et  le 
pouiMr  en  avant  Mas  ■arolr  nl  ca  qa*on  ^fgne 
ni  ce  qu'on  d^tniit  est  nna  manoHiTre  grmniJia 
Indlgne  do  hant  bat  de  la  cblrnrgla,  etpea  propra 
k  honorer  eeloi  qui  i'esarce."— r.  120.    . 
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ceedingf ;  but,  it  must  be  confessed,  one 
little  worthy  of  the  most  eidigbtened  of 
tbe  arts.  To  introduce  a  caustic  into 
tbe  urethra,  and  to  push  it  onwards 
without  knowing'  what  it  spares  or  what 
it  destroys,  is  a  coarse  manouTre  un- 
worthy of  the  high  aim  of  surgery,  and 
little  calculated  to  honour  him  who  ex- 
ercises ii :"  snd  yet,  at  the  present  day, 
with  few  exceptions,  the  introduction  of 
tbe  armed  bougie  is  the  only  mode  of 
appljring  caustic  known  and  practised 
in  this  country,  no  other  plan  being  al- 
luded to  in  recent  works  of  high  repu- 
tation *. 

-  Belteying  that  the  disrepute  into 
which  the  treatment  of  stricture  by  the 
nitrate  of  siWer  has  fallen  in  England, 
originates  in  its  former  abuse,  and  in  the 
imperfection  of  the  apparatus  employed 
Ibr  its  spplioation,  and  that  a  valuable 
remedy  is  neglected,  I  renture  to  offer 
to  the  notice  and  consideration  of  this 
Society  a  few  observations  on  its  em- 
ployment in  strictures  and  other  affec- 
tions of  the  urinary  organs. 

On  the  employment  of  the  Solid  Nitrate 
of  Silver  in  the  Treatment  of  Stric- 
tures of  the  Urethra, 
'The  contraction  in  the  canal  of  the 
luwlbm  constituting  a  permanent  stric- 
ture, is  owinff  parU;^  to  a  change  in  the 
mnoous .  membrane  itself,  and  partly  to 
an  alteration  on  its  adherent  surlace, 
.both  the  result  of  chronic  inflammation. 
In  the  early  stage,  and  in  the  slighter 
cases  of  the  disease,  the  contraction  is 
amsed  by  a  thickened  and  injected  state 
of  the  mucous  membrane  only ;  but  at 
«a  adranoed  period  the  disease  is  more 
deNBply  seated ;  there  is,  in  addition,  a 
tbiokened,  indurated,  and  bvpertrophied 
state  of  die  submucous  cellular  tissue, 
and  sometimes,  in  tbe  worst  and  more 
agspravjited  cases,  a  deposition  into,  and 
induration  of  the  spongy  tissue  around 
the  canal.  We  have  here,  then,  two  dis- 
tinct iesions  to  remove;  one  superficial, 
and  easily  reached  by  local  aDpfications, 
tbe  other  situated  beneath  the  mucous 
membrane,  and  only  capable  of  being 
directly  acted  upon  after  its  destruction. 
Our  object  is  to  alter  the  morbid  con- 
dition of  the  mucous  surface,  and  to  ob- 
tain tbe  removal  of  the  indurated  tissue 
which  .contracts  the  passage.  By  means 
of  dil|itation  a  mechanical  effect  is  pro- 
daced.  The  thickened  parts  are  stretched 

«  Mr.  B.  Phimpt*  TTMtlM  OB  the  Urctinm  U,  | 
b^HcvCf  Ui«  only  r«ccot  Eof  llsh  work  In  which 
tb*  improved  method  of  emptoylag  tiic  caoatic  Is 
d«cribed  sad  rccomBMMtoa. 


and  distended,  and  tbe  canal  foreibly 
enlarged  to  its  former  dimensions.  But 
this,  surgeons  well  know,  is  far  from 
being  a  cure  of  tbe  disease ;  and  th6 
treatment  must  be  long  continued,  in 
order  to  bring  back  the  urethra  U>  its 
original  state,  and  preveut  a  ready  ten- 
dency to  relapse.  It  is  even  a  question 
whether  the  entire  removal  of  the  thick- 
ened tissue,  which  alone  constitutes  the 
perfect  cure  of  permanent  stricture,is  ever 
accomplished  by  means  of  dilatation  *. 
Thu  process  leaves  untouched  the  prin- 
cipal seat  of  the  disease — the  sub- 
mucous cellular  tissue;  and,  if  com- 
pletely successAil,  acts  by  promoting' 
absorption  of  the  thickened  parts,  which, 
in  structures  so  lowly  organized,  is  ue- 
ceasarily  a  very  tedious  operation. 
Without  doubt,  at  an  incipient  period, 
when  the  mucous  membrane  is  the  only 
part  at  fault,  the  disease  can  be  com- 
pletely and  permanently  cured  by  dila- 
tation; but  in  those  cases  which  we 
more  commonly  meet  with,  where  the 
contraction  has  been  of  very  slow  and 
srradual  formation,  and  where  there  is 
decided  induration  and  thickening,  it  is 
but  seldom  that  the  urethra  perfectly  re- 
covers its  healthy  state.  The  history  of 
strictures  of  a  similar  pathological  na- 
ture in  other  mucous  canals,  as  in  the 
cesophagus  and  rectum,  tends  to  corro- 
borate the  justness  of  this  observation. 
Still,  this  mode  of  treating  strictures 
will  eyer  be  resorted  toby  practitioners; 
and  it  is,  indeed,  one  that  we  can  least 
afford  to  part  with.  For  although  me- 
chanical dilatation  cautiously  and  skil- 
fully empbyed  does  not  often  effect  a 
complete  restoration  of  the  canal  of  the 
urethra,  yet  it  generally  succeeds  in 
bringing  back  tbe  passage  to  its  original 
dimensions,  and,  by  care  on  the  piirt  of 
the  patient,  and  occasional  attention  on 
that  of  the  surgeon,  a  relapse  may  be 
prevented,  and  life  maj  be  passed  in 
comparative  comfort,  if  not  in  total 
freeaom  from  the  disease. 

By  means  of  cutting  instruments  we 
can  at  once  reach  the  seat  of  disease ; 
but  tbe  difficulty  of  limitine  the  extent 
of  the  incision  to  the  morbid  structores, 
and  the  danger  to  be  apprehended  from 
too  free  a  division  of  parts,  has  hitherto 
prevented  its  general  adoption.    That 

•  Socmmening,  In  hto  Treatise  on  the  Dlveaeee 
of  the  Bladder  aad  Urethra,  remarks— *•  It  to  a 
law  in  patholofff,  that  canato destined toglve pas-. 
BSffe  to  a  Itqald  never  retara  to  their  original  dla^ 
meter  when  once  their  nUnctnre  has  been  senelblf ' 
altered.  Natnre  la  always  at  work  to  obliterate 
them.  In  Increaslnf  the  thicknass  of  Uidr  walls,** 
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the  U^atment  bj  mcUion  is  caloujated 
ta  prD?e  of  essential  service  in  certain 
cases  of  stricture,  is  incontestible  i  and 
the  evidence  of  its  utilitjr  afforded  by 
Mrw  Stafford,  who  bss  refired  and  im- 
plored the  operation,  ia  most  satisfac- 
tory. Where  they  can  be  practised, 
free  incisions  are,  next  to  complete  ex- 
tirpation, the  most  effectual  mode  of  get- 
ting rid  of  an  indurated  and  hy^rtro- 
phied  condition  of  the  cellular  tissue ; 
and  in  cases  of  old  and  extensive  stric- 
tures, where  there  is  an  irregular  tor- 
tuoua  canal  with  walls  formed  by  a  firm 
indurated  structure  that  cuts  like  carti- 
lage^ incisions  may  be  made  previous  to 
the  employment  of  dilatation,  with  ad- 
vantage, and  even  safety.  In  such 
cases,  it  is  a  more  effective  proceeding, 
and  one  much  less  liable  to  produce 
permanent  injury,  than  forced  cathe- 
terism,  although  it  is  too  hazardous  a 
remedy  to  be  resorted  to  in  any  but  se- 
vere and  aggravated  cases  of  Ibis  de- 
sorintion. 

There  is,  however,  a  certain  class  of 
cases»  or  rather  th&re  are  certain  states 
and  stages  of  the  disease^  to  which  nei- 
ther dilatation  nor  incision  are  appli- 
cable, but  which  may  be  very  advan- 
tageously treated  by  the  nitrate  of  sil- 
ver. In  order  to  estimate  its  value  as  a 
remedy  in  stricture,  it  is  necessary  to 
consider  the  nature  of  the  action  of  the 
nitrate  of  silver  when  applied  to  a  dis- 
eased mucous  membrane.  This  cannot 
be  observed  to  better  advanta^  than 
after  its  application  to  the  thickened 
and  granular  conjunctiva  of  the  eyelids^ 
On  lightly  touching  a  mucous  surface 
with  the  solid  nitrate  of  silver,  the  part 
prints  almost  immediateJy  an  opauMe 
white  colour,  from  an  instantaneous  che* 
mical  action  and  the  decomposition  of 
the  salt  The  application  is  rarely  fol- 
lowed by  anv  accession  of  inflamma- 
tion, if  care  be  taken  tbat  the  healthy 
niuco^s,  membrane  remain  untouched. 
On  the  contrary,  the  morbid  condition, 
of  the  membrane  is  in  general  soon  re- 
moved b^  the  repeated  use  of  this  re- 
niedy.  Similar  beneficial  effects  are 
found  to  ensue  from  its  application  to 
relaxed  tonsils,  and  the  vagina,  when 
the  seat  of  obstinate  discbarges.  I  have 
likewise  found  the  application  of  the 
liitrate  of  silver  of  essential  service  in 
<;orreciing  the  thickened  and  injected 
state  of  the  mucous  membrane  which 
oflen  exists  in  prolapsus  of  the  rectum, 
ajid  I  have  at  all  times  used  it  freely 
without  any  injurious  results.     When 


the  mucoua  membraQe  ia  tboa  lighdj  ^ 
touched,  the  uitnUe  of  stlrer  saems  t# 
produce  a  favourable  alteration  in  the 
action  of  the  vessels  of  the  part,  and  to 
dimtnisb  its  morbid  sensibility  wilhoul 
acting  as  an  escharotia.  If^  however^ 
the  nitrate  of  sUw  be  kept  in  oontact 
with  the  mucoua  membraneior  a  longer 
period,  the  tissue  itself  is  chemiouly 
acted  on  and  cUsorganized.  A  portion 
is  destroyed,  and  afterwards  senarates 
in  the  form  of  a  slough*  It  was  tor  this 
purpose  that  the  nitrate  of  silver  was 
employed  by  Sir  £.  Home  in  cases  of 
stncture.  He  applied  the  lunar  canstie 
over  and  over  again,  and  kept  it  in  Gen- 
tact  for  upwards  of  a  minute,  in  order  to 
destroj^  altogether  the  morbid  structurea, 
by  which  means  he  hoped  to  get  rid  of 
the  disease.  It  is  obv&ous  that  befom 
the  thickened  submucous  tissue  which 
is  the  main  cause  of  obstruction  can  he 
reached  and  acted  on,  the  mucous. Bem-> 
brane  oovering  it  must  be  first  de- 
stroyed. Now,  after  its  destruction  and 
separation,  the  healing  procesSi  the  for- 
mation of  a  cicatrix,  must  tend  materially 
to  contract  the  pas8a|2[e.  We  know, 
notwithstanding  assertions  to  the  con- 
trary, that  a  stricture  apparently 
cored  by  caustic  is  fully  as  liable  to 
return  as  when  treated  in  any  o(* 
way;  and  pathological  inveetmti 
have  satisfactorily  established,  \ 
the  repair  of  a  breach  of  surfaee  m  a  • 
mucous  membrane  is  always  aeoon- 
plished  at  the  expense  of  the  swroimdo 
mgtissue. 

The  objectiolM  to  the  armed  boogie 
are  numerous  and  important.  I»  pass- 
ing the  caustic  down  to  the  eontraeSed  ■ 
part  of  the  urethra,  whatever  care  may 
be  taken.it  is  impossible  to  avoid  toadH 
ing  the  healthy  mncoos  membaase  be^ 
fore  the  instrument  arrives  at  the  strie- 
tore,  the  consequence*  of  which  ia^  tlmt 
more  or  less  inflammatioD  is  usualltres- 
cited.  The  ^m  and  situation  of  Ibe 
contraction  in  the  canal  being  reiy 
variable,  we  cannot  be  certain^  when 
applying  the  caustic,  that  it  presses  only 
on  the  diseased  and  indurated  struo- 
tures;  there  is  neeessarily,  therafoie, 
great  risk  of  its  being  forced  throngh 
the  sound  membrane  at  the  Side  of  the  • 
stricture,  and  making'  a  false  passage 
and  exciting  serious  inflammation.  If, 
too,  a  false  passage  already  exisi,  the 
armed  bougie  is  very  liable  to  be  passed 
iuto  it,  in  which  case  the  dissolved 
cau&tic  would  materially  agapnyate  tba 
mischief.    To  these  cogent  objections  it 
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may  be  added,  that  iti  oonseqaence  of 
tbe  Wax,  of  which  the  bougie  is  com- 
posed, becbmiikg  softened  by  tbe  beat  of' 
the  urethra,  there  is  some  little  rislc  of 
tbe  portion  of  lunar  stone  beiufir  de- 
tached and  left  loose  in  tbe  caniu,  an 
event  which  might  be  -followed  bj  se- 
rious consequences.  But  were  it  possi- ' 
ble  to  ayoia  all  these  risks,  as  die  caustic 
is  brought  into  contact  only  with  the 
anterior  part  of  the  stricture,  and  acts 
upon  the  oontraetioB  from  before  bade- 
wards,  it  is  by  no  means  adeouate  to  the 
remoYal  of  old  and  extended  strictures 
with  quickness  and  certainty.  Indeed, 
we  find  it  sUted  by  Sir  £.  Home,  that 
in  many  cases,  in  which  the  induration 
and  thickening  were  considerable,  se- 
veral hundred  applications  were  required 
before  the  stricture  could  be  penetrated ; 
yet,  when  used  eren  in  this  defective 
manner,  it  often  proved,  in  certain  cases, 
of  essential  service  in  allaying  morbid 
sensibility  and  subduing  spasm,  al- 
though tne  risk  that  was  incurred  could 
scarcely  counterbalance  the  benefit  ob- 
tained. After  the  publication  of  Sir  £. 
Home's  Observations  on  Stricture,  tbe 
lunar  caustic  came  into  genera]  use; 
but  as  it  freouently  failed  in  overcoming 
the  obstruction,  and  as  accidents  of  the 
kind  alluded*  to  often  occurred  and  were 
sometimes  attended  with  ftital  results, 
this  unsafe  practice,  in  the  course  of  a 
fbw  years,  was  almost  entirely  aban- 
doned; and  T  can  confidently  state  that, 
for  the  last  ten  years,  I  have  not  known 
half  a  dozen  cases  in  which  the  armed 
bougie  has  been  emnloyed  in  the  treat- 
ment of  stricture,  in  France,  with  the 
improved  instruments  directed  by  the 
skdftilhiuids  ofDocamp  and  Lallemand, 
tbe  lunair  caustic  was  applied  with  far 
better  efiect  and  greater  safety,  and  over- 
came imfiediments  which  would  have 
been  assailed  in  rain  with  the  firmed  - 
b«ugie.  Nevertheless,  experience  has 
folly  shewn  that  the  nitrate  of  silver, 
when  employed  as  a  destructire  agent, 
19  applicable  to  but  few  oases,  and 
ncitner  a  safe,  sure,  nor  effeotual  re- 
nie<hr. 

^  Tne  nitrate  of  silver  most  be  con- 
sMered  as  acting  in  stricture  in  two 
ways :  1st,  by  modifying^  the  action  of 
parts;  and  2nd, br destroying  tbe  thick- 
ened tissued  The  influence  which  it 
exerts  in  modifying  the  action  of  parts, 
constitutes  what  I  believe  to  be  the  most 
valuable  of  its  properties,  but  one  which 
has  not  been  sufficiently  appreciated  by 
practiCToners.  '  In  stricture,  the  mucous 


membrane,  both  at  the  seat  of  contrac- 
tion, and  behind  or  towards  the  bladder, 
is  often  fn  a  condition  somewhat  similar 
to  that  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the 
eyelids,  in  tbe  morbid  state  known  by 
the  name  of  grammar  conjunctiva.  It  is 
swollen  and  injected,  highly  sensitive, 
bleeds  readily  when  touehed  with  instru- 
ments,and  fnmishesapurulenl  discharge. 
Now  it  is  this  morbid  condition  of  Uie 
mucous  membrane  that  the  transient 
application  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  is  pe- 
culiarly adapted  to  correct;  and  it  was 
in  cases  where  I  had  reason  to  believe 
that  the  urethra  was  in  this  state,  that 
I  found  the  lunar  caustic  of  most 
signal  service.  It  relieves  the  morbid 
sensibility,  prevents  spasm,  removes  tbe 
bsemorrhagic  disposition  of  the  vessels, 
and  tends  to  restore  the  thickened  and 
injected  state  of  tbe  membrane.  The 
mode  of  applying  the  lunar  caustic 
which  I  have  adopted  for  some  time  is 
by  means  of  the  improved  instru- 
ment of  Lallemand,  of  Montpelier. 
It  consists  of  a  straight  platina  canula  or 
tube,  rather  smaller  than  a  middle-sized 
catheter,  through  which  plays  a  caustic 
holder,  in  the  further  extremity  of  which 
there  is  a  narrow  grove,  eleven  lines  in 
length,  A)r  the  purpose  of  holding  the 
caustic.  After  nlling  the  groove  with 
the  nitrate  of  silver  by  fasing  it  over  a 
spirit  lamp,  it  becomes  so  securely  fixed 
tnat  there  is  no  danger  of  its  escaping. 
At  the  other  end  there  is  a  sliding  screw 
or  stop,  by  which  the  action  of  the* r^ 
medy  may  be  limited  to  any  extent  lees 
than  the  length  of  the  groove  which 
contains  it.  Another  sliding  stop  af- 
fixed to  tbe  canula  serves,  after  the  dis- 
tance ftom  the  meatus  of  the  part  to  be 
cauterized  has  been  ascertained,  to  pre- 
vent tbe  instrument  nassing  ftirther  mto 
the  canaL  In  einploying  this  instru- 
ment  I  proceed  as  follows:— I  first  pass 
a  wax  bougie  down  to  tbe  stricture,  in 
order  to  ascertain  its  distance  from  tlH» 
meatus,  which  I  mark  with  my  finger 
nail.  I  then  regulate  the  caustic  holder 
according*  to  the  extent  of  the  urethra 
that  I  wish  to  touch,  and  having  closed 
the  instrument  so  as  to  conceal  the 
caustic,  I  fix  the  sliding  stop  on  the 
canula,  at  the  exact  distance  from  the 
extremity  corresponding  with  the  mark 
on  the  bougie.  Having  introduced  tbe 
instrument  thus  prepar^  as  far  as  the 
stricture,  I  pusn  forward  the  caustic 
holder,  and  after  rapidly  making  one  ^ 
complete  turn,  I  instantly  close  the  in- 
strument, and  then  withdraw  it.  It  will 
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i  Fig.  1. 


Fig.  2. 


(1 


FlO.  h^Jnttrument  for  applying  the  Nitrate 
of  SUoer  to  the  drethra,  reduced  m  length 
one  third, 

A.  The  canola. 

B.  Oroore  for  holding  the  caastic. 

C.  Sliding  stop  on  the  canula  for  re. 

gnlating   the   distance    that  the 
instmment  is  to  enter  the  nrethra. 

D.  Sliding  stop  on  the  further  extre- 

mity of  the  caustic  holder  to  limit 
the  action  of  the  caustic. 
Fig.   2.—- 7A«  extremity  of  the  ImtrumeKt 
tpheu  eloged  and  ready  for  tue, 

be  readily  perceived  that  the  ffi^at  ad- 
▼antaee  of  this  instrument  consists  in  its 
enabling  the  surgeon  to  limit  the  action 
of  the  caustic  to  the  part  diseased,  and  to 
as  small  an  extent  as  he  pleases.  Thus 
by  rotating  the  caustic  holder,  the  lunar 
atone  may  be  applied  to  the  whole  cir- 
cumference, to  one  side,  or  to  some  par- 
ticular part  of  the  canal,  whilst  its  action 
may  be  extended  to  any  part  within 
reach  of  the  instrument.  It  may  be 
objected  that  the  instrument  l!eing 
straight,  it  is  not  adapted  for  the  treat- 
ment of  strictures  seated  at  the  curired 


part  of  the  canal.     Tbote,    bowe?er, 
who  bare   been  at  all  accaatomed  tQ 

Eass  atratffbt  iostrunents  into  the 
ladder  will  seldom  experience  any  dif« 
ficulty  on  that  account  in  oaaog  tbia. 
The  enlargement  of  the  proetate  gland 
.  which  offers  the  chief  impediment  to 
the  passage  of  straight  instruments  intor 
the  oladder,  scarcely  interferes  with  tbe 
application  of  the  caustic,  for  tbe  con- 
traction in  tbe  urethra  is  always  aato- 
rior  to  the  prostate,  and  enlargement  of 
this  gland  is  rather  a  tare  complication 
of  toe  disease.  Instruments  for  ap- 
plying tbe  caustic  are  made  of  a  curved 
form  ;  but  as  this  shape  effectually  pie- 
vents  the  rotation  of  the  caustic  bokler^ 
the  nitrate  of  silver  can  only  be  brought 
into  contact  with  one  particular  part  of 
the  canal.  Hitherto  I  have  found  the 
straight  instrument  to  answer  exceed- 
ingly well  in  every  instance  in  which  I 
have  had  occasion  to  apply  tbe  caustic 
It  is  necessary  to  remark  that  this  in* 
strument  should  never  be  used  until  we 
can  permeate  tbe  stricture  with  a  snail 
bougie* 

I  will  not  occupy  the  time  of  the 
Society  by  detailing  cases,  in  which  the 
good  efiects  of  this  mode  of  employing 
tne  caustic  in  stricture  have  been  expe- 
rienced. It  is  sufficient  to  observe,  toat 
in  cases  where  the  presence  of  %  wax 
bougie  in  the  canal  could  not  be  tole- 
rated without  occasioning  great  auf- 
fering  or  painful  spasms,  one  or  two 
applications  of  the  caustic  have  removed 
the  morbid  sensibility,  and  enabled  me 
to  proceed  with  dilatation  in  tbe  ordinarjr 
way.  Tbe  striking  effects  of  tbe  caustic 
in  many  cases  of  stricture  have  been 
particularly  noticed  by  Sir  B.  Brodie*. 
He  observes:—**  The  benefit  which  tbe 
patient  derives  immediately  from  tbe 
application  of  the  caustic  is  sometimes 
very  remarkable.  He  may  apply  to 
you  making  water  in  a  stream,  lihe  a 
thread,  or  onlv  in  drops;  you  apply 
the  caustic,  and  in  a  few  minutes  alter- 
wards  he  has  a  desire  to  discbarge  the 
contents  of  his  bladder,  and  he  (inds  that 
the  urine  flows  in  a  very  considerable 
stream."  He  further  states,  (p.  66):— 
**  The  caustic  may  be  used  very  properly, 
in  some  cases  of  stricture  which  are  en- 
dowed with  peculiar  inritabilitj^  in 
which  every  application  of  the  commoa 
bougie  induces  severe  pain,  or  bringa  oa 
spasm,  preventing  it  entering  the  stric- 
ture.   Two  or  three  applications  of  the- 


*  Lectam  on  the  DImum 
Organt,  p.  M. 
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cauttic  may  be  sufficient  to  depriTe  tb6 
strictare  of  that  unnatural  sensibility, 
wbieh  otherwise  wouM  hare  foiled  your 
eiibrts  to  effect  a  cure.*'  NotwitbsUnd* 
inpthe  i^ood  effecU  here  pointed  out, 
Sir  B,  Brodie  says  tbat  he  rarely  uses 
the  mrm^  bougie  in  his  own  practice, 
because,  although  the  caustic  often  re- 
lieres  spasm,  it  also  Terr  often  induces 
it,  and  because  it  is  liable  to  bring  on 
retention  of  urine,  hsemorrhage,  and 
rigors,  and  cause  the  formation  of  ab» 
soess.  Now  the  improred  method  of 
employing  the  lunar  caustie  is  certainly 
frse  ftx>m  these  serious  objections.  When 
applied  in  the  transient  manner  that  I 
hare  reoommended,  the  caustic  usually 
oeoasions  a  sharp  smarting  sensation, 
whicb  subsides  in  about  four  or  ^re  mi- 

I  nutes.    In  only  one  instance  have   I 

known  it  bring  on  retention  of  urine, 
and  this  was  soon  relieved  by  the  hip 
bath.  I  have  nerer  found  it  produce 
either  bleeding  or  abscess.  In  one  re- 
markable case  of  stricture  anterior  to 
the  bulb  of  the  urethra,  in  which  the 
introduction  of  an  instrument  in  the 
most  gentle  manner,  was  always  suc- 
ceeded by  hemorrhage,  which  some- 
times amounted  to  two  or  three  ounces, 

^  the  condition  of  the  parts  was  so  com- 

pletely changed  by  three  applications 
of  ^  caustie,  that  in  a  short  time  me- 
tallic instruments  could  be  passed,  and 
the  stricture  dilated  without  the  loss  of 
a  drop  of  blood. 

In  thus  calling  attention  to  the  use 
of  the  solid  nitrate  of  siWer  in  the  treaU 
ment  of  strictures  in  the  urethra,  it 
must  be  obvious  that  m^  object  is  not 
to  propose  it  as  a  substitute  for  other 
remedies;  hot  rather  to  shew  with  how 
\  much  advantage  it  may  be  brought  to 
their  assistance.  That  it  is  calculated 
to  obtain  most  beneficial  results  in  cer- 
tain states  and  forms  of  the  disease,  the 
concurring  testimony  of  those  who  have 
resorted  to  it  leaves  no  doubt.  That  ite 
employment  is  attended  with  danger, 
ana  is  often  productive  of  serious  evil^' 
can.  now  therefore  be  no  longer  regarded 
as  grounds  for  excluding  this  remedy 
from  our  practice ;  and  I  feel  convincd 
that  those  surgeons  who  may  be  induced 
to  make  trial  of  the  improved  method  of 
applying  the  lunar  caustic,  in  appro- 
pnate  cases,  will  meet  with  all  the  sue- 
cess  which  they  can  reasonably  expect, 
and  will  find  it  both  a  safe  and  manage- 
able remedy. 

[To  be  coaUnned.] 


ACARUS  SCABiEI. 

CAN  M4N  CONTRACT  THE  ITCi!  FROM 
BRVTE8,.  OR  THB  LATTER  FROM  THE 
FORMER  ? 


To  tk€  Editor  qf  the  Medical  Gazette. 

Sir, 
The  above  evidently  embodies  two  dis- 
tinct queries.  First,  Is  the  itch  com- 
municable from  animals  to  man? 
Secondly,  Admitting  or  denying  this  to 
be  the  case,  does  it  follow  that  the  ]at> 
ter  can  or  cannot  communicate  scabies 
to  the  former?  We  will  direct  our  atten- 
tion at  present  to  the  first  of  these  ques- 
tions, VIZ.,  Can  a  mangy  animal  com- 
municate  scabies  to  the  human  subject? 
Before  entering  in  media*  ret,  I  would 
premise  that  this  is  not  contrary  to  ana- 
fogy,  but  is  rendered  probable  by  what 
is  known  and  admitted  to  be  the  case 
with  regard  to  vaccinia,  rabies,  and 
glanders.  This  probability  is  strength- 
ened by  what  has  been  observed  of  the 
habits  and  properties  of  those  acari 
whidi  infest  man  and  animals:— -they 
attach  themselves  readilj  and  almost 
immediately  to  any  object  which  is 
placed  in  their  way,  and  they  arc  re- 
markably tenacious  of  life,  especially 
those  of  the  sheep  and  horse.  It  is 
highly  probable,  therefore,  that  when 
transplanted  from  one  animal  to  another 
of  different  genus,  they  may  continue  to 
live  for  a  considerable  period,  under  cir- 
cumstances so  nearly  allied  to  their 
natural  condition,  and  yet  be  incapable 
of  producing  another  generation.  We 
will  now  see  whether  any  evidence  can 
be  adduced  in  confirmation  of  this  opi- 
nion. Instances  of  the  horse  acanis 
being  communicate<l  to  the  hu- 
man subject  have  been  recorded  by 
many  writers ;  among  others,  by  E. 
Vibwg*,  Sicbt,  ana  Grevet.  The 
following  case,  which  I  have  taken 
from  Dr.  Willis's  translation  of  Rayer's 
work  on  Cutaneous  Diseases,  was  first 
published  by  R.  Fauvet,  in  the  Annali 
TIniversali  di  Medicina^  1823,  and  has 
been  thence  copied  into  several  French 
and  German  periodicals :  — 

"  In  the  month  of  January  1820,  a 
farmer  bought  a  horse  affected  with  the 

*  Sammlunff  von  Abhandlungen. 

t  Erfkhrung  und'  Beobachtungen  Aber  ol« 
knnkheitm  dcr  Hsusthiere.    Oldeobnrg,  ISIA. 

t  Untenrlcht  far  die  Landwirthe  »ar  Abwtn- 
dangnnd  Hellung  derin  KricgeiMiten  Torkom- 
mcndtii  Ylcttkranllieltcn.    Beiilo,1807. 
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itch  at  the  maricet  of  Bei^armo,  which 
be  mounted  to  return  to  his  home.  The 
day  after  his  arrival,  he  experienced 
great  itchiness  over  almost  tae  whole 
of  bis  bodj ;  the  same  sjrmptom  was 
furUier  complained  of  bj  his  son  and  a 
friend  who  had  accompanied  him  to 
market.  The  stable-boj,  too»  to  whom 
the  horse  was  iriven  in  charge,  began  to 
scratch  himseir  incessantly  within  two- 
days  ;  so  did  a  labourer,  wbp  had  used 
the  brute  in  some  field  work  during^  a 
few  hours ;  and  this  went  on  till  more 
than  thirty  persons,  and  several  other 
horses  attached  to  the  farm,  were  infect- 
ed with  itch.  The  mMngy  animal  was 
therefore  got  rid  of,  and  being  sold  to  a 
miller,  he  and  his  men  were  forthwith 
attacked  with  itch,  merely  from  having 
put  their  hands  on  the  back  of  the  pur- 
chase. A  cow  also,  which  had  rubbed 
her  neck  against  the  manger  of  the 
horse,  contracted  itch  like  the  rest." 
flertwig*,  of  Berlin,  relates  that  he 
once  saw  the  disease  communicated  to  a 
horse  by  a  cat  which  had  lain  on  bis 
back  wnile  he  stood  in  the  stall.  The 
same  authority  declares  that  he  himself 
has  bad  personal  experience  of  the  in- 
fectiousness of  this  oisease,  and  relates 
the  following  experiment  which  was 
made  by  Herr  Schade,  a  veterinary  stu- 
dent of  Berlin.  Eight  horse  acari,  of 
both  sexes,  were  placed  on  the  skin  of 
the  arm,  and  confined  there  by  a  piece 
of  fine  paper  fastened  on  by  means  of 
adhesive  plaster :  **  Five  minutes  after,  a 
terrible  itohing  arose,  which  continued, 
with  periodical  increase  and  decrease, 
for  ^we  days.  After  the  lapse  of  thirty- 
two  hours,  only  four  of  the  acari  were  to 
be  found  on  the  skin.  Several  elevated 
red  spots,  of  the  size  of  a  pin*s  head, 
were,  nowerer,  risible  on  it,  and  on  one 
of  tbese,  the  head  of  which  was  slightly 
tinged-  with  yellow,  were  two  mmute 
eggs,  while,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
these  spots,  were  to  be  seen  small  hair- 
like  passages.  On  the  fifth  day  these 
passages  were  more  perfectly  formed, 
and  were  easily  perceptible  with  the 
naked  eye.  One  of  them  was  nearly 
three- fourths  of  an  incb  long,  anddi- 
vided  at  the  end  like  a  fork ;  they  all 
looked  like  smooth,  red,  slightly  elevated 
lines,  passing  in  diflbrent  directions. 
When  cut  through  with  a  lancet,  they 
wem  found  to  be  hollow^  and  sometimes 
in,  and.  sometimes  immediately  under 
the  outer  skin.    On  these  passages,  or 

*  Veterinarian,  vol.  zi.  (voL  vl.  New  Serio^). 


rather  near  to  them,  were  small  btadderr, 
wbich   contained  a  dear  fliiid.      The 
acari   were  neither  to  be  fovnd  on  the ' 
skin   nor  in   the  passages  or  bladdeia. 
From  the  fifth  until  the  twelfth  day  the 
imtation  gradually  diminished,  and  at ' 
length  entirely  ceased «    The  biaddera 
gradually  dried  up ;   tfbe  passage*  be- ' 
came  less  visible ;  and  on  the  twelfth  day 
the  upper  skin  appeared  covered   wttb 
little  dry  scabs,  wbich  easily  loosened 
themselves,  and  left  behind  a  healtlnr 
skin." 

Professor  Hertwig  remarks  on  this 
experiment,  that  it  proves  that  horse 
aoari  will  pass  on  to  the  human  being, 
and  thereby  cause  an  itcbj  eruption  on 
the  skin ;  and  also,  that  m  many  cases 
the  disease  is  not  of  long  duration,  and  - 
will  get  well  of  its  own  accord.  But, 
in  opposition  to  this  last  inference, 
Greve  states  that  in  many  eases  the 
disease  produced  in  the  human  subject 
by  horse  aK:ari  will  laat  from  tbvee  to 
eight  weeka. 

We  have  hitherto  confined  our  wMm^ 
tion  to  cases  of  scabies  communicated 
from  the  hone  to  man ;  bat  are  homes 
the  only  animals  capable  of  oommani- 
eating  it?  Tbe  following  fa«ls  will 
answer. 

M.  BieU*  relates  that,  in  1827^  ten  • 
empioyia  of  the  Mus^e  d'Histoire  N^ta- 
rel  were  admitted  into  St.  l^mis,  very 
severely  aflM^oted  witb  itch,  which  they 
had  contracted  from  some  camels  they 
tended,  that  had  recently  arrived  from 
Africa;  he  likewise  mentions  aaothev 
case  of  a  child,  not  qnite  four  years  of  • 
a^  who  had  evulently  contracted  the 
disease  from  a  dog  which,  be  was  oou* 
stantly  caressing.  M.  Foumier,  in  the 
article  *'  Gale,"  of  the  Diet,  des  Ssiewes 
Medicales  $  and  M.  Rayer,  in  his  work  - 
on  Cutaneous  Diseasesy  both  refer  t»  m 
case  of  scabies^  wbich  was  produced  in 
one  of  the  gardimu  of  the  Jardin  des 
PJantes,  who  was  charged  wkh  pra^ 
serving  the  skin  of  a  phaseolome,  llHit 
had  been  accidentaily  killed  by  the  ele- 
phant while  labourmg  under  mtayri 
Sauvagesf  speaks  of  a  Scabies  cuiimi. 
and  S.  felina;  and  after  describing  the 
symptoms  of  the  latter,  which  were  ob* 
served  in  an  epidemic  that  prevailed 
among  cats,  observes,  "  Morbus  oontar* 
giosuserat;  interea  qui  seorsim  ciisto- 
diebantur  ab  hoc  immunes  noa  erant."  '. 
Dr.  Mason  Good|^  in  his  Study  of  Me- 

•  Diet,  de  Mttdcdne,  art  Gate, 
t  NotoL  M6UuKl. 
t  Vol.  T.  p.  648. 
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dicine,  bms  recotipiaed  a  ▼irietr  of 
biei,  contracted  from  aDimals;  be  names 
it  S.  exotica^  and  thus  characterizes  it  :*- 
*'  Eruption,  cbieflj  of  rank,  numerous 
pustules,  with;  a  hard  inHamed  base, 
rendering  the  sJcin  rough  sad  brownish ; 
itching  extreme;   abrasion    unlimited, 
from  exoessiFe  scratching.     Produced 
bj  handling  mangy  animalaf  .*'    Bate* 
man,  too,  amtouf^b  he  has  not  classed 
it  in  his  Sjrnopsis  as  a  distinct  species, 
yet,  in  his  Delineations  of  Cutaneous 
Diseasesf,  gives    a  drawing  of  what 
h^    calls    S.  pprcina,    from    the   cir- 
cumstance of  the  man  whose  case  it 
was  intended  to  illustrate  having  con* 
tracted  it  from  a  mangy  hog.    These 
are  bat  a  few  of  the  cases  upon  record  ; 
but  I  ihisk  ihey  are  sufficient  to  give 
an  qjffirmative  answer  to  the  question 
we  set  out  with,  viz.  Can  a  mangy  ani- 
mal communicate  scabies  to  the  human 
subject?    Itmustnotbe  denied,  how- 
ever, that  several    writers  have    con- 
tended for  the  impossibility  of  the  trans- 
mission   we   have    beeu  speaking  of; 
Raver   says,  that  skilful  veterinarian, 
Leblanc,  shewed  MM.  Sabatier,  Littr6, 
and  himself,  several  itchy  dogs,  calling 
their  attention  to  the  fact,  that  the  man 
by  whom  they  were  tended  and  rubbed, 
bad  not  contracted  the  daseaae,  m  tbe 
present  and  many  preceding  instances- ; 
while  a  dogr,  from  having  slept  on  the 
straw   whicn   had  littered  one   of  the 
mangy    animals,    was   seized    shortly 
atter.    The  experimeotaof  Gohier,  who 
endeavoured  to  inocnlate  animals  of  one 
gipnua  with  the  acari  of  another,;  tend 
ujcewise    to   strengthen,  this   opinion. 
Bat  it  is  time  we  turn  our  attention  to 
tbe  remaining  part  of  the  question,  vis. 
Can  a  man  affected  with  scabies  impart 
the  same  to  a  brute  P    Some    wnters 
assure  us  that  dop  have  contracted  this 
disease  from  their  masters ;  hut  I  have 
been   unable  to  meet  with  a  well  au* 
tbenticated  instance  of  this  upon  recovd, 
nor  bsj.  such  a  case  fallen  withia  the  ob* 
servation  of  that  dlstinguishedTeterinary 
surgeon  Mr.  Youatt ;  yet  if  we  admit  the 


♦  FrsfMMT  Bertirig  tftatct,  that  tli«  mott  fan* 
poitsnt  difference  bedreen  thU  viricty  mod  the 
ordinary  Itch  consists  In  tbe  former  aprendlng 
o¥er  the  fece  and  head,  which  Is  not  the  case 
with  the  latter.  It  Is  a)so  generally  agreed  to  be 
more  severe }  and.  If  Chabcrt  la  to  be  relied  on, 
tills  holds  good  with  regard  to  tbe  Itch  that  is 
produced  =  in  ssi  animal  from  one  of  a  different 
gcaiU4  he  says*  when  the  hone  and  she^  con« 
tract  it  from  the  dog,  it  is  exceedingly  obstinate, 
nod  «»ften  prodnces  terrible  effects* 

t  Plate  4S. 


possibility,  el  aeari  fh>m  animalsi  locat* 
ing  theinaelves  on  the  human  subject, 
and  producing  thereby  an  itchy  erup- 
tion, bearing  so  strong  a. resemblance 
to.  scabies  that  all  authors  have  agreed 
in  giviuff  it  this  name,  it  is  surefy  not 
impossiue  that  the  sarcoptes  *  bominis 
ma7  have  been  transferred  to  animals, 
and  thus  produced  in  diem  an  analogous 
disease.    But  this  is  arguing  for  the 

Sarasitic  origin  of  scabies ;  which  if  we 
eny,  will  oblige  us  to  seek  for  some 
other  cau0e  to  explain  the  transmission 
we  are  supposing  to  take  place :  in  this  ' 
case  I  gprant  the  possibility  is  consi- 
derably diminishea,  for  we  must  then 
presume  the  fluid^  of  tbe  mangy  seres 
to  be  the  contagious  principle-*-a  pre- 
sumption highly  improbable.  If  the 
serosity  taken  from  the  vesicles  ef  sca^ 
hies  in  the  human  subject  is  inadcfuale 
to  produce  that  disease  in  an  individual 
of  the  same  species,  St  /oriiori  it  must 
ezect  still  less  power  in  inoculating 
animals,  which  are  confessedly  and  no-  . 
toriously  cfsempt  from  the  contagious 
influence  of  morbid  human  poisons. 
Except  the  saliva  of  a  rabid  man,  I  an 
not  aware  that  any  ether  niorbid  fluid 
of  our  species  is  capable  of  communi- 
cating a  disease  to  tne  brute,  analogous 
to  that  by  which  it  was  secreted :  two 
of  the  most  active  and  baneful  of  these 
poisons,  to  wit,  those  of  syphilis  and 
variola,  produce  no  eflect  when  applied 
to  the  organs  of  geBeration  ana  skin 
of  animals.  With  these  facts  before  us^ 
then,  we  are  bound  to  reject  this  ex- 
planation of  a  not  improbable  hypo* 
thesis*  What  now  is  tbe  remm6  of 
this  and  the  two  preceding  letters,  and 
wbat  conclusions  may  we  thenee  de* 
duee  ? 

let.  That  parasitie  inseets^  called 
aoari,  or  sarcoptes,  are  met  wilb  in 
many  eases  of  scabies,  but  in  no  other 
disease. 

ad.  That  our  not  being  able  to  ^detect 
them  in  every  ease»  does  not  wanaat  us 
in  denying^  their  pveaenoe'  at  some : 
period  or  other  of  the  disease ;  never- 
theless,, till  sBcb  presence  be  demons 
strated,  we  are  justified  in  withholding 
our  assent  to  their  being  the  sole  cause 
of  scabies. 

3d*  That  the  acari  are  never  found 
within  the  vesicle  or  pustule,  but  at 
one  of  the  extremities  oft  small  hair-like 
passages,  "  cuniouli,"  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  vesicles  or  pustules. 
4th.   That  placed  on  the  skin  of  a 
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bealtbj  iDdividual,  they  excite  a  disease 
in  the  part  to  which  they  are  confined, 
having  all  the  characters  of  scabies. . 

5th.  That  acari  taken  from  mangy 
sheep,  horses,  and  dojjfs,  and  trans- 
planted to  healthy  individuals  of  the 
same  species,  produce  in  them  a  disease 
analogous  to  that  in  the  animals  from 
which  thej  were  taken. 

6th.  That  the  fluid  contained  in  the 
vesicles  or  pustules  of  itohj  and  in  those 
of  mange,  fails  in  producing  these  dis. 
eases  when  rubbed  into,  or  inserted 
beneath,  the  skin  of  man  and  animals. 

7th.  That  there  are  too  manjr  well- 
attested  cases  on  record  te  permit  us  to 
doubt  of  scabies  having  been  communi- 
cated from  animals  to  man ;  yet  there 
is  evidence  to  prove  that  mangy  animals 
may  be  handled  with  impunity  by  some 
individuals. 

8th.  That  itoh  may  be  communicated 
from  man  to  animals  is  not  improbable ; 
but  we  have  no  facts  at  present  to  ve- 
riff  this  supposition. 

Your  obedient  servant,    . 

C.  HOLTHOUSE. 

IS.  Keppd  Street,  Rtutell  Square, 
Jan. 11,  1839. 


QUACKERY.— CURE  OF  CON- 
SUMPTION- 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 
Sir, 

The  writer  of  the  able  article  on 
*' Quacks  and  Quack  Medicines"  in 
three  recent  numbers  of  the  Penny 
Magazine,  has  laid  the  profession  under 
great  obligation  to  him  for  his  accurate 
exposition  of  legalised  imposture.  In 
the  433d  number  the  subject  is  concluded 
—at  least  it  is  so  announced.  This,  let 
us  hope,  ^ill  not  be  the  case,  for  the  ex- 
istence of  such  names  as  Roget,  Thom- 
son, and  ElHotson,  upon  the  Committee, 
^  will  be  a  sufiicient  guarantee  for  the 
'  subject  being  taking  up  again  by  the 
Societv  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful 
Knowledge.  Some  legislative  enact- 
ment may  probably  regulate  ere  long 
the  sale  of  patent  or  secret  medicines,  so 
as  to  prevent  or  diminish  the  mischief, 
nay  murders,  tolerated  merely  for  the 
sake  of  the  paltrjr  pittance  of  £50,000, 
as  an  additional  item  in  the  revenue  of 
this  vast  empire.  But  we  must  remem- 
ber that  there  is  a  species,  of  quackery 


beyond  the  pale  of  anj  national  law, 
which  can  only  be  diminished  or  eradi- 
cated by  an  increase  of  (knowledge 
among  the  public  at  large.  The  noto- 
riety of  St.  John  Long  and  Morison 
will  soon  remain  a  mere  matter  of  his- 
tory. However, "  more  yet  remains  to 
conquer,''  and  the  excellent  practical 
remarks  of  Dr.  James  Johnson,  at  the 
Westminster  Medical  Society,  should 
not  be  allowed  to  fall  to  the  ground. 
Dr.  J.  stated  the  mode  pursued  by  a 
certain  physician  in  "curing"  consump- 
tion. This  physician  instructed  his 
Salients  to  inflate  and  distend  the  lungs 
y  mechanical  expansion,  by  which  force 
Dr.  J.  believed  that  inflammation  around 
the  tubercles  was  increased,  and  their 
development  in  many  cases  hurried. 
He  had  seen  patients  dying  with  con- 
sumption, whom  that  physician,  two  or 
three  days  before  death,  buoyed  up 
with  promises  of  recovery.  Most  practi- 
tioners have  had  opportunities  of  con- 
firming the  observations  of  Dr.  Johnson. 
Among  others  the  following  came  under 
my  notice.  A  respectable  tradesman  of 
this  town,  having  been  under  the  care 
of  myself  and  another  physician  for 
confirmed  phthisis,  which  was  evidenced 
bj  cavernous  respiration  below  the 
right  clavicle,  the  whole  of  that  side  of 
the  thorax  being  dull  on  percussion, 
with  scarcely  any  respiratory  mnr- 
muT,  he  was  advised  to  consult  Sir 
James  Clark,  and  he  passed  through 
Loudon,  with  a  view  of  trying  a 
change  of  air  in  the  south  of  England. 
The  advice  of  his  medical  attendants 
was  not  followed,  and  he  went  to  a  con- 
sumption curer,  who  directed  him  to 
blow  through  a  tube  for  half  an  hour 
or  more,  dafly.  The  poor  deluded  man 
found  the  promises  of  cure  made  bat 
to  be  broken,  and  he  returned  home 
minus  several  guinea,  to  die  in  the 
course  of  a  few  weeks. 

An  agricultural  labourer,  presenting 
on  minute  examination  no  leading' 
symptoms  but  those  of  oonflnned  hypo- 
chondriasis, with  its  concomitant,  gastro* 
intestinal  irritation,  was  sent,  owing  to 
the  failure  of  the  usoal  treatment,  at  the 
expense  of  his  parish,  or  rather  a  private 
suDScription  among  the  overseers,  and 
some  of  the  principal  inhabitants,  to  be 
cured  in  London  by  the  same  individual. 
The  doctor,  after  pocketing  a  few  fees* 
furnished  by  the  generosity  of  the  over- 
seers, dismissed  his  patient  with  his 
*' consumption  cured."    Soon  after  the 
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man's  return  from  London,  bis  hypo- 
chondriasis became  more  confirmed » and 
though  I  have  lost  sight  of  him  for 
some  time,  it  is  not  improbable  that  his 
mental  depression  may  lead  to  the 
generation  of  tubercular  disease,  a  phe- 
nomenon by  no  means  rare  in  the  his- 
tory of  phthisis.  A  lady,  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood, whose  pulmonary  affection 
was  limited  to  broucbial  irritation,  or 
bronchitis,  consulted  the  same  indivi- 
dual. She  was  proclaimed  to  be  labour- 
ing under  pulmonary  consumption,  was 
directed  to  expand  the  lung^  mecbani- - 
cally,  as  the  other  patients  had  done,  and 
her  recovery  added  to  the  long  ibt  of 
wonderful  cures. 

In  the  medical  chronology  of  the 
British  Almanack,  for  1837,  it  is 
recorded,  that  Bernard  Gordon,  a  pro- 
fessor of  Montpelier,  published  in  1309 
bis  Lily  of  Medicine  {Lilium  Medieina) 
in  which  he  recommended  ''si  tussiculo- 
aus  fuerit  pauper,  retineat  frequenter 
apbelitum,  quantum  erit  possible.  £t, 
at  sic  non  euretur,  sufflet  ignem  quoti- 
dte,sine  omnipietate,  curabituret''  So 
that  this  rational  (?)  method  of  mechani- 
cally distending  the  lungs  has  some 
antiquity  for  ite  merit. 

'  I  need  not  tell  you,  Mr.  Editor,  that 
the  Penny  and  Saturday  Magazines  are 
admitted  into  almost  every  family 
in  the  empire.  And  let  me  observe, 
that  articles  composed  in  the  lucid^ 
popular  style,  that  distinguishes  those 
periodicals,  would  be  of  essential  service 
at  tbe  present  moment,  and  tend  to 
▼indicate  the  science  and  honour  of  the 
profession  against  the  presumption  of 
mercenary  impostors. 

•*  Qaackery-*tbe  Cure  of  Consamptloft," 
would  be  a  good  title  for  an  article  of 
the  kind. — I  am  sir. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Wm.  England,  M.D. 

Wtsbeseb,  Jan.  7, 1S89. 

USE  OF  THE  STOMACH-PUMP  IN 
APOPLEXY. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gasette. 

Sir, 
You  will  oblige  me  by  inserting  the  fol- 
lowing remarks,  for  which  I  do  not  claim 
80  much  originality,  as  the  consideration 
from  many  of  my  professional  brethren 
of  cases  onen  looked  upon  as  hopeless. 

It  has  more  than  once  been  my  lot  to 
have  witnessed  diaeaaes  about'to  termi- 


nate in  death — when  the  power  of  swul* 
lowing  is  entirely  lost,  or  so  oppressed, 
that  if  not  forcibly  aroused  into  action, 
it  may  be  considered  so— when,  never- 
theless, by  the  introduction  of  stimulants 
through  the  pipe  of  a  stomacb-purop,  or 
any  suitable  instrument,  the  person  may 
be  rescued  from  the  very  jaws  of  death. 
Such  circumstances' of  approaching  and 
certain  dissolution  present  themselves  in 
many  cases  of  apoplexy  from  deranged 
stomach,  and  in  those  of  sudden  prostra- 
tion of  the  vital  power,  occurring  in  per- 
sons of  advanced  age.  Allow  me,  for 
tbe  sake  of  illustration,  to  give  you  an 
example  of  each  of  these. 

I  was  called  in  to  a  gentleman  who, 
after  a  hearty  meal,  was  attacked  with  the 
symptoms  of  apoplexy.  Salt  and  water 
having  been  given  to  him,  and  failed  in  in. 
ducing  vomiting,  the  fauces  were  irritated 
by  means  of  a  ifeather — and  succeeded. 
He  became, however,  worse,  and  entirely 
lost  thepower  of  swallowing.  This  was  in 
the  evening.  At  6  o'clock  in  the  morning 
he  appear^  to  be  in  articulo  mortis^  and 
I  thought  that  before  the  two  medical 
gentlemen,  who  bad  seen  him  with  me 
on  his  first  seizure,  and  who  were  again 
to  visit  him  at  half-past  nine,  arrived,  my 

I  patient  would  be  no  more.  But  be  raf- 
ied  towards  8,  and  when  they  met,  more 
hope  was  entertained  of  his  life  than 
when  they  saw  him  last. 

At  1 1  o'clock,  however,  he  be^n  airain 
to  sink,  and  at  12  o'clock  at  night  oied ; 
tbe  power  of  swallowing  never  having 
returned  aAer  7on  the  preceding  evening. 
I  mention  this  to  give  weight  to  the  con- 
viction which  I  now  express — that  had 
wine-whey  been  judiciously  jgfiven  him, 
by  means  of  a  suitable  instrument, 
and  after  vomiting  had  been  pnxluced, 
he  would  not  have  died. 

Of  the  second  form  of  disease— viz. 
sudden  prostration  of  the  vital  powers,  in 
persons  advanced  in  life,  the  following 

is  an  illustration.    Mrs. ,  80  years 

of  age,  was  seized  suddenly  by  what 
appeared  to  be  paralysis.  Her  usual* 
attendant  living  at  some  little  distance, 
I  was  also  sent  for.  Her  hands  and 
feet  were  cold,  and  the  pulse  scarcely 
disceniible.  I  tried  to  get  a  few  spoon- 
fuls of  brandy  and  water  down  the  throat, 
hut  no  effort  w<u  made  to  swallow  it^ 
and  it  flowed  out  again  over  the  comer 
of  the  mouth. 

As  I  lived  close  at  hand,  my  stomach- 
pump  was  soon  brought  me,  and  I  pass- 
ed the  pipe  over  the  £ick  of  tbe  fauces. 
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Tbts  irritation  indaced  ah  attempt  -at 
deffltttition,  which  I  immediatel?  took 
advantafi^e  of,  and  gave  her  the  brandy 
and  water.  She  recovered,  and  never 
did  I  witness  a  narrower  escape  from 
death.  I  am  quite  satisfied,  that  bad 
abe  not  talcen  that  brandy  she  would  not 
have  been  now  living^. 

To  conclude,  I  do  not  think  this  treat- 
ment is  to  be  confined  only  to  cases  of  the 
nature  I  havementioned.  Ihavenotgriven 
other  illustrations,  because  I  fear  to  oc- 
cupy your  useftil  pages  longer;  neither  do 
I  wish  to  consider  myself  as  the  only  per- 
son who  has  tboughtof  or  adopted  such  a 
method  of  treatment  i  It  may  have  been 
carried  into  effect  by  others;  hut  I  have 
not  known  it  to  have  been  done  here, 
and  it  may  not  generally  bethought  of. 
Should  these  remarks  draw  others  to  the 
consideration  of  snch  a  mode  ofpreserv- 
ing  human  life,  my  object  will  have  been 
answered,  and  yon  wQl  not  have  been 
trpttbled  in  vain.— I  remain,  sir. 
Your  obedient  servant, 

John  Paekbs. 


3,  Cbareh  Street, 


111, 


OBaKRVATIOMS 
ovnu 

ANATOMICAL  AND  PHTSlOLOGfCAL  NATURE 
OW 

THE  ERGOT  OF  RYE  AND  SOME 
OTHER  GRASSES. 

By  Edwin  J.  Qdekbtt,F,L.S.  &e. 

Leetorer  on  Botany  at  the  London  Hoapltal  and 
Aldersfate  School  of  Medictoe. 

[Abridged  ft-om  a  Paper  read  before  the  Llnnean 
Society,  Not.  4,  1888.] 

The  investigation  of  this  peouKar  for- 
mation bas  often  occupied  toe  attention 
of  botlj  English  and  foreign  botanists, 
with  the  view  of  determining  its  nature 
and  origin;  yet  notwithsUnding  the 
mjsterj  belonging  to  it  has  not  been 
completely  removed,  the  observations  of 
some  of  the  later  authorities  have  gone 
far  towards  our  viewing  this  substance 
in  a  clearer  light,  especiallj  those  of 
Dr.  Phoebus,  in  the  DeutschUntU 
kryftogamuche  Giftgewdchu^  and  of 
Phuippar,  in  his  ''TraiU  Organogra- 
phique  et  Phytiologico-agricole  $fir 
tErgot^  Sfc.  dans  les  Cerealet;'*  from 
both  of  whom  we  learn  much  interesting 
matter,  and  also  the  historj  and  forager 


hjTPotheses  of  the  ergot,  whieh  here 
will  be  omitted,  for  the  sake  of  shorten- 
ing this  communication. 

After  manj  attempts  at  the  eiramina- 
tion  of  the  eigot.of  rye  in  the  state  it  is 
generally  found  in  the  shops,  I  coold 
never  succeed  in  findin^^'anj^  thing  from 
auch  specimens,  respectiujif  its  structare, 
that  served  to  identify  it  satisfactorily 
with  any  other  vegetable  productioB ; 
consequently  it  has  long  been  my  wish 
to  obtain  recent  specimens  of  the  rye, 
or  .any  other  ergotiaed  grass,  in  order 
to  trace  the  growth  of  the  ergot  from 
its  first  commencement,  which  I  have 
this  year  been  enabled  to  do ;  and  one 
grass  in  particular,  the  Elymua  sabu- 
losus,  a  plsuit  much  laiger  than  the 
rye,  has  aflorded  an  excellent  illustratioa 
of  Uie  growth  and  development  of  this 
anoma&us  formation. 

In  order  to  trace  the  ergot  tbrongh 
Its  several  phases,  it  is  necessary  to 
become  acquainted  with  the  normal 
aize  and  characteristics  of  the  grain  of 
the  several  grasses,  in  its  various  sCagw, 
whilst  healthy,  and  also  the  sane  con- 
ditions of  its  appendages,  which  may 
be  probably  understood  from  the  fignves 
and  following  d^cription.  When  this 
examination  is  made  at  an  earl^  period, 
it  is  found  that  the  young  gram  of  the 
rye  is  composed  of  a  IxKly  or  ovary 
mittotely  hairv,  and  of  an  oval  Ibrm 
(fig.  1,  a),  which  b  surmounted  by  a 
•mall  crown  of  stiff  hairs  (&),  mm 
amidst  which  the  two  styles  (c  e)  bear- 
ing plumose  stigmas,  take  their  origin 
from  the  apex  of  the  grain ;  at  this  lime 
the  embryo  is  almost  invisible;  ita 
place  is  seen  at  (d);  below  the^pratn 
can  be  observed  the  apex  of  the  minute 
stalk  or  receptacle  {g)  on  which  it  rests, 
and  from  which  arise  the  two  scales 
(«  e)  that  cover  the  base  of  the  ovanr ; 
the  linesC//)  in  6g,  l,show  the  posiUon 
of  the  paleee  (//,  ^.  3).  All  of  these 
organs,  -as  well  as  their  position  and 
structure,  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in 
mind,  in  order  to  iudge  of  their  altera- 
tion in  the  diseaseJ  state. 

When  the  grain  of  rye  is  matured,  it 
frequently  retains  the  remains  of  (he 
stigmas  and  its  hairy  crown,  as  at  fig. 
2,  b  and  ce,  and  always  presento  an 
enlar^  embryo  at  its  base  (a),  which 
is  joined  obliquely  to  the  albumen  {d) 
above,  and  is  articulated  inferiorly,  to- 
gether with  the  albumen  to  the  recep- 
tacle (g). 

When  the  healthy  eondition  of  the 
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Fios.  1, 2, 3, 4,  and  6, 

yovmg  grain  was  clearly  made  out,  it 
could  easily  be  seen  when  that  state 
would  be  departed  from  by  anj  particu- 
lar grain  about  to  become  reolaced  hj 
an  ergot;  and  it  is  seldom  toat  more 
than  two  or  three  occur  on  the  same 
spike,  as  represented  in  the  figure  where 
tne  ergfot  is  in  its  natural  position. 

The  first  u>pearance  of  the  com- 
mencement of  the  growth  of  the  ergot 
is  observed  bj  the  young  grain  and  its 
appendages  becoming  coFcred  with  mul- 
tttudes  of  minute  cobweb-like  filaments, 
which  ran  orer  all  its  parts,  cementing 
anthers  and  sti^gmas  together  (fig.  4,  c), 
and  with  a  white  coating,  which  appears 
as  if  plastered  on  or  left  bjr  the  erapo- 
ration  of  some  liquid,  and-stuck  to  the 
surface  of  the  body  of  ^  young  efjgrot^ 
completely  concealing  it  from  view, 
as  lepresented  ^g,  4,  «.  This  white 
coTcrm^  could  be  most  easily  detached 
by  placmg  the  infected  grain  in  a  little 

-  water,  when  countless  numbers  of  minute 
■'  particles  would  be  loosened  from  its  sur- 
.  face,    and    ultimately    subside    to  the 

bottom  of  the  iressel  containing  the 
fluid. 

On  many  parts  of  the  spike  of  the 

elymus,  as  well  as  on  the  rye>  can  be 

.  o&enred  a  viscid  fluid,  whico,  aocord- 

-  ing  to  Philippar,  oozes  out  of  the  ergot 
in  the  stage  just  described  ;  aad  the 
in^eater  the  Quantity  the  finer  the  ergot 
will  be  in  toat  particular  flower.  Tbis 
liquid  is  in  abundance  on  the 'Clymos,  ■ 
and  in  the  morning,  numbers  of  drops  ean 
be  collected.     I  nave  rather  given  this 


an  external  origin,  from  the  water  of 
dew  or  rain  becoming  charged  with  the 
pavdcles  whilst  lodging  on  the  plant*  ; 
for  my  speoiroens,  when  cut  ancl  placed 
in  water,  though  they  kept  alive, 
exoded  no  viscid  liquid  whilst  m  doors ; 
howcTer,  it  may  arise  from  the  young 
ergot,  as  Philippar  says,  for  I  have  not 
hM^  many  op^Airtunities  of  watching 
the  increase  of  this  fluid  on  the  g^wing 
plant  This  fluid  is  slightly  sweet,  and 
contains  myriads  of  the  same  particles 

•  It  WM  foand  that  wbeo  water  !•  chargad  with 
a  tofflclent  qaantlty  of  the  particles  adhering  to 
tb«  ergot,  that  It  bccoraaa  viscid  and  sweetish,  mad 
eTaporatee  wry  slowly  i  In  teet,  reseables  |ho 
flold  that  Is  observed  on  the  exterior  of  theaowfl^ 
of  ergotlsed  grasses. 
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as  are  deposited  on  the  outside  of  tbe 
ergot  The  axis  of  the  ergot,  when 
first  appcarinfir,  is  exceedingly  soft; 
breaking  easily  across  or  in  any  other 
direction,  and  exhibiting,  in  its  trans- 
verse  section,  a  very  irregular  lobed  or 
sinuous  margin,  of  a  purplish  colour, 
which  is  surrounded  externally  by  the 
above-mentioned  filaments  aud  parti- 
cles :  this  axis  appears  to  be  the  body 
of  the  grain,  which  has  become  now 
changed  by  tbe  presence  and  growth 
of  the  particles  and  filaments  found 
upon  it. 

At  this  early  period  the  size  of  the 
ergot  is  very  small,  measurinj;^  scarcely 
one-fifih  of  an  inch  ;  still  its  diminutive 
condition  seems  to  be  most  favourable 
for  the  support  and  growth  of  the  parti- 
cles and  filaments  upon ;  its  surface 
(where  they  increase  most  rapidly^ ;  for 
it  is  found  that  whilst  the  ergot  is  en- 
larging, there  is  not  a  corresponding 
increase  in  the  number  of  filaments  and 
particles,  but  rather  a  diminution  of  them, 
whilst  it  is  advancing  to  maturity. 

In  the  next  stage  (fig.  5)  we  observe 
the  ergot  is  now  grown  to  show  itself 
just  without  the  paleae,  and  begins  to 
show  its  purplisb-olack  colour,  naving 
by  this  time  partially  lost  its  white  coat- 
ing ;  in  fact,  when  the  ergot  becomes 
visible  by  nrotruding  between  the  pa- 
leae, the  proQUction  offilaments  and  par- 
ticles has  nearly  ceased,  and  the  ergot  in- 
creases in  a  very  rapid  manner,  according . 
to  Philippar  only  eight  or  ten  davs  being 
requirea  to  complete  its  development, 
attaining  in  this  short  period  a  size 
four  or  ^we  times  larger  than  that  at- 
tained by  any  healthy  grain  of  the  same 
plant  in  the  same  nericra. 

The  last  stage  or  the  ergot  is,  that  it  has 
elongated  much  beyond  the  paleee  that 
once  inclosed  it ;  and  puts  on  a  violet- 
black  colour,  from  the  diminution  of  the 
filaments  and  particles  that  infested  it 
previously.  Its  length  is  found  to  vary 
in  this  state  from  half  an  inch  to  one 
inch  and  a  half,  in  difi*erent  specimens. 
Its  form  is  seldom  cylindrical,  more  fre- 
quently obscurely  triangular,  each  side 
being  marked  with  a  furrow,  one  of 
them  being  generally  deeper,  and  more 
conspicuous  than  the  other  two :  besides 
these  natural  marks,  there  are  a  variety 
of  cracks  and  fissures  extending  in 
many  different  directions.  Either  end 
of  the  ergot  is  inclined  to  be  pointed, 
bat  tbe  lower  end  more  so,  and  presents 
a  rather  smooth  extremity  or  cicatrix. 


by  which  it  is  articulated  to  tbe  recep- 
tacle, between  the  two  scales  seen  in 
figs.  4,  5,  6,  (e  e.)  which  are  not  de- 
stroyed bv  the  unnatural  growth  that 
springs  from  between  them,  and  it  is 
extraordinary  that  Philippar  mak^s  no 
mention  of  these  bodies  at  tbe  base  of 
the  ergot  The  summit  of  the  ergot  is 
surmounted  (in  those  specimens  which 
have  been  carefully  gathered)  by  a 
small  body,  which  is  composed  of  the 
remaim  of  the  styles,  the  nairy  crown, 
and  a  certain  portion  of  the  withered 
grain,  as  at  figs.  5,  6, (A  A);  this  body 
does  not  exist  on  the  majority  of  speci- 
mens that  are  procured  in  the  shops, 
because  a  very  trifling  force  is  snflicient 
to  separate  it  from  the  apex  of  tbe  ergot 

These  observations  are  such  as  can  be 
easily  made  with  verv  little  microscopic 
assistance,  and  have  been  probably  wit- 
nessed by  those  who  have  previonalj 
Eaid  attention  to  this  subject,  and  who 
ave  given  us  various  opinions  respect- 
ing its  nature; 'most  of' which  tend  to 
the  describing  the  ergot  as  a  particular 
fungus,  to  which  we  have  the  different 
names  given  by  the  following  botanists, 
viz.  Sphacelia  tegetum  by  Leveille; 
Sclerotium  clavus  by  De  Candolle; 
Clavaria  clavus  bpr  Miinchhausen  ;  and 
lastly,  Spermoedta  clavus  by  Fries,  who 
considers  it  more  analo^us  to  a  diseased 
grain  than  to  any  species  of  fungus. 

The  contrary  to  these  hitherto  re- 
ceived opinions  being  about  to  be  here 
advanced,  from  the  results  of  many  ex- 
aminations  of  the  ergot,  in  different  con- 
ditions and  in  different  grasses,  it  is  fair 
to  explain  the  reasons  for  arriving  at 
other  conclusions,  and  those  which  lead 
me  not  to  adopt  the  views  of  former 
investigators. 

It  has  been  shown  that  when  the 
young  grain  of  the  grass  is  examwed 
in  the  nealtlnr  state,  that  its  summit 
bears  a  tufl  of^  hairs,  (particularly  evi- 
dent in  Elymus  sabulosus),  and  the  two 
stigmas  which  spring  up  amongst  them, 
and  at  the  base  of  the  grain  can  be  ob- 
served the  two  scales,  and  below  the 
scales  is  the  apex  of  the  pedicel  or  re« 
ceptacle,  which  serves  to  support  the 
grain,  the  scales,  and  the  paless,  seen  in 
fig.  1,  and  fiff,  3.  This  structure  is  rea- 
dily made  out  in  the  very  young  stale 
of  the  grain,  and  can  also  be  observed, 
only  more  or  less  shrivelled  by  age,  in 
every  condition  of  the  ergot  up  to  its 
maturity,  when  tbe  specimens  are  care- 
fully selected  for  the  purpose,  ail  of 
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lybicb  is  accuTi^tc^y  figured  bj  Pbocbus; 
tbeij  as  Uiese  organs  form  the  appen- 
dages at  either  end  of  the  healthy  grain, 
and  they  do  the  same  in  the  erffot,  there 
can  be  no  duubt  that  the  nody  be- 
tween these  organs  in  the  healthy  state 
is  the  grain,  consequently  the  body  that 
occupies  the  same  position,  but  in  an 
altered  (urm,  ought  to  be  certainly  no 
other  than  a  grain,  which  differs  from  a 
healthy  one,  from  having  in  its  early 
state  suppoi-ted  a  parasite,  which  com- 
municated to  it  some  disease,  which  has 
{lerverted  the  normal  state  of  its  deve- 
ppment.  Notwithstanding  the  several 
parts  of  the  grain  are  arranged  as  de* 
scribed,  Philippar  makes  out  the  ergot, 
from  his  examinations,  (which  are  the 
best  of  the  later  iuyestigators,)  to  be  a 
separate  fungus  ;  still  his  expressions*, 
are  rather  vague  respecting  it,  for 
speaking  of  the  ergot,  be  sometimes 
styles  it  ''ergotized  grain  made  an  of 
fungic  substance  is  the  receptacle  of  the 
reproductive  particles;''  in  another 
place,  "that  tne  ergot,  as  a  fungus, 
springs  from  the  receptacular  point  of 
tne  sexual  organs;"  and  lastly,  be  sums 
Dp  by  considering  the  *'  ergot  as  being 
the  reproductive  apparatus  of  a  fungus." 
Philippar's  reason  for  considering  it  a 
fungus  arises  principally  from  the  mi- 
croscopic  examination  of  the  structure 
of  the  ergot,  which  as  a  fungus  he  de- 
scribes,  beginning  in  the  receptacle  of 
tbe  flower,  and  liftinjjr  up  the  sexual 
organs,  which  are  diseased  but  still 
remain  upon  the  apex  of  the  ergot,  as 
in  iig.  4  ;  but  it  is  found  that  where  the 
palesB  are  attached,  and  also  the  two 
scales,  that  this  part  which  must  be  re- 
ceptacle also,  is  not  diseased,  for  these 
organs  remain  undisturbed  ;  conse- 
quentijr  it  can  only  be  the  point  w  here 
llbegrnin  and  the  receptacle  unite  that 
could  ^ive  origin  to  any  body  taking 
tbe  position  of  tbe  ergot.  Yet  from  this 
point,  which  is  inseparable  from  the 
grain  ip  the  young  st»te,  it  is  most  sin- 

Jrular  that  in  every  kind  of  grass  j'et 
ound  ergotized,  tnat  the.fungus should 
always  burst  through  tbe  tissue  at  this 
particular  point,  and  at  that  particular 
time  when  the  flower  is  about  to  expand. 
If  it  be  a  fungus  solely,  it  ought  cer- 
tainly to  burst  forth  as  an  ergot  from 
tbe  stem,  or  some  other  place  on  the  se- 
yeral  grasses,  besides  growing  betweei> 
and  parting  asunder  two  organs,  which 

'  *  VId.  Tnilt^  Organogrtphlque,  ftc,  pp«  121, 
581.— XXIII. 


were  as  firml3'  united   to  each  other  in 
the  young  state,  as  the  palese  or  glumes 
are  to  the  same  axis.    Beside,  the  ergot, 
when  matured  like  the  ripe  grain,  slips 
out  of  the  palese  like  a  ripe  nlbertfrom 
its  cupule,  shewing   it  has  no  organic 
connexion  at  this  period   with  the  re- 
ceptucle  more    than    the    grain    had. 
Fbilippar's  examination  of  the  internal 
part  seemed  especially'  to  strengthen  his 
view  of  its  being  a  fungus  ;  for  he  de- 
scribes the  body  of  the  ergot  to  be  com- 
posed   internally     of    branched    short 
fibres,  and  globules  of   various   sizes, 
round  and  oval,  which  he  considered  the 
means    of  its  reproduction.    My   own 
observations   on   the  structure    of  the 
c^rgot  difler  somewhat  from  this,  by  be- 
lieving that  the  fibres  described  are  the 
boundaries  of  irregular  cells,  distorted 
by  tbe  fungoid  matter,  and  not  fibres  at 
all ;   and  the  globules  are  not  repro« 
ductive  bodies,  but  those  of  a  fatt^  oil 
which  is  contained  in  the  interior  of  the 
cells,  as  seen  fig.  7,  in  a  transverse  sec- 
tion magnified  1000  times.    To  witness 
these  facts,  take  an  ergot,  scrape  away 
with  a  knife  all  its  black  coat,  so  as  to 
remove  all  the  particles  that  adhere  to 
its  surface,  then  make  some  very  thin 
transverse  slices,  and  put  them  on  a  slip 
of  glass   under  the    microscope ;    and 
when  water  is  added  to  them,  it  speedily 
becomes  turbid  or  milky,  from  the  quan* 
tity  of  particles  that  have  escaped  from 
the  sections;  these  particles,  nowever, 
are  not  heavier  than  the  water,  as  those 
on  the  exterior  of  tbe  ergot  are,  but  are 
lighter,  and  collect  on  the  surface,  from 
whence  they  can  be  removed  like  cream 
from  the  surface  of  milk.     When  mag- 
nified, these  particles  are  found  to   be 
of  vastly  many  sizes,  some  as  large  as 
l-lOOOth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  other* 
so  small  as  to  be  barely  visible  when 
viewed  to  tbe  extent  that  optical  powers 
can  assist  us,  and  appear,  when  magni- 
fied  I-IOOO  linear,  very  like  the  globules 
in  human  milk.  When  the  waterin  whieh 
the  slices  have  been  placed  is  heated, 
these  minute  globules  liquefy,  and  run  to- 
gether, forming  eithei^very  large  globules 
qr  numerous  irregular  masses ;  their  pri- 
mary  form,  by   this   operation,    being 
completely  disturbed,  which  would  not 
have    been    the    case    had   they   been 
"  seminules,"  or  reproductive  agents,  as 
Philippar    imagined.     To  observe  tbe 
structure  of  the  ers'ot,  make  some  thin 
slices,  then  boil  Uiem  in  ether,  which 
dissolves  the  fatty  matter*  and  makes 
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tbeir  structure  become  Tisible,  which  is 
to  all  appearances  irregularly  cellular, 
and  not  fibrous. 

Another  arffuraent  against  the  ergot 
bein^  a  complete  fon^^us  is,  that  the 
particles  which  are  its  reproductive 
agents  are  most  numerous  when  it  is 
young,  and  it  continues  its  growth  after 
their  production  has  ceased,  which  is 
contrary  to  the  usual  law  amongst  this 
class  of  vegetable  productions ;  for  their 
efforts  to  live  are  onlj  to  develop  the 
means  for  propagation,  dying,  as  it 
were,  the  instant  this  action  has  been 
accomplished. 

Besides  thescj  Yaufj^uelin's  chemical 
analj^sis  proves  its  dissimilarity  in  com- 
position with  the  FuNGACEf  and  even 
with  Sclerotium — a  g^nus  of  that  order 
to  which  the  ergot  was  assigned  by  F^e 
and  De  CandoTle — by  containing  very 
different  constituents,  which  are  the 
following  :— 

Colouring  matter^  soluble  in  alcohol. 

White  otly  very  abundant,  sweet. 

Violet  matter,  soluble  in  water. 

Fixed  phosphoric  acid, 

Azotized  matter,  very  abundant  and 
alterable. 

Free  ammoniay  at  100^  Reaumur. 

Thus  far  the  arguments  against  the 
ergot  being  a  species  of  fungus  are 
taken  from  the  body  itself ;  but  by  expe- 
riments  and  miniate  examinations  of  the 
particles  which  separate  from  its  surface 
or  are  found  in  the  viscid  fluid  which 
lodges  externally,  additional  proofs  can 
be  obtained  that  corroborate  the  former 
view  of  its  nature. 

When  these  particles  are  placed  under 
a  microscope,  and  magnified  about  1000 
times  (linear),  their  minute  structure  be- 
comes then  discernible,  and  their  shape 
is  seen  to  be  oval  or  elliptical,  and  oc- 
casionally a  little  contracted  about  mid- 
way, and  contain  several  green  gra- 
nules, whose  number  varies  m  different 
particles ;  most  frequently  there  are  one, 
two,  or  tbrpe,  well* defined  spots  in  their 
interior,  and  occasionally  there  are  as 
many  as  ten  or  .twelve;  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  these  minute  bodies 
are  the  reproductive  agents  of  a  parti- 
cular fungus,  to  which  particles  the 
temii  tporidia  is  applied,  to  characterise 
them,  because  their  structure  is  unlike 
seeds,  notwithstanding  th^ir  office  is 
the  same.  Various  conditions  of  these 
are  seen  at  &$[,  8. 

The  size  of  these  sporidia,  upqn  an 
average^  19  about  the  l-4000th  of  an  inch 


in  length  and  l-6000tb.  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  and  the  number  on  each  ergot 
is  uncertain ;  but  as  so  many  have  been 
rubbed  from  one  specimen  as  would  fill 
a  square  inch  of  surface,  it  is  probable, 
from  the  above  measurement  of  their 
size,  that  about  590  milliona  may  be  cal- 
culated as  an  average  number  an  a  full- 
sized  specimen  ;  and  as  an  example  of 
the  extreme  minuteness  of  organic  mat- 
ter, some  of  these  sporidia  contain  eight 
or  ten  granules,  which  are  so  small, 
that  it  would  require  200  millions  of 
such  to  cover  the  same  surface,  their 
size  being  not  more  than  l-dO,O0Oth 
part  of  an  inch. 


FiQs.  (S,  7, 8,  and  9. 

If  these  sporidia  be  kept  moistened 
with  water  on  any  suitable  surface,  or 
on  a  piece  of  glass,  which  is  covered 
with  a  thin  piece  of  talc,  afler  a  time  it 
will  be  observed  that  these  minate 
bodies  commence  germinating  in  various 
ways,  and  with  me  have  continued  to 
grow  in  this  mantier  nearly  three  months. 

The  most  common  meinod  is  that  of 
the  sporidia  emitting  a  tube  or  tubes 
from  some  uncertain  point  or  points 
(Hg.  9),  but  generally  opposite  the  spot 
where  a  green  granule  is  lodged  in  the 
interior.  This  tube  increases  to  an  in-* 
definite  length,  and  contains  throughool 
its  interior  similar  green  granules,  ar^ 
ranged  at  short  but  generally  equal 
distances,  about  as  far  from  each  other 
as  they  are  in  the  interior  of  the  sno- 
ridia ;  and  I  believe  that  this  tube  ulti- 
mately  separates  into  fragnienis,  consti- 
tuting as  many  new  ones. 
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In  many  other  in^aHces,  the  spa- 
ridia,  instead  of  producing*  a  tube,  g-ive 
origin,  opposite  a  gfreeu  (granule,  to  a 
minute  bod  ;  this  little  point  in* 
creases,  and  ultimatelj  separates  fh>m 
the  parent  as  a  perfect  sporidium,  and 
frequently  berore  its  separation  shews 
an  indicati(»n  of  producing  a  similar  one 
from  itself  (fi^.  JO). 

Another  way  of  increase  amongst 
these  sing'ular  germs  is,  that  of  tbd 
membrane  composing  the  pari'etes  of  the 
sporidium  breaking^  down,  fomiinf^  a 
flat  patch  (iig.  II),  which  keeps  extend- 
iug  in  all  directions,  and  cfevelopin^ 
upon  itself  ^cn  gfi*anale8,  sdcb  as  are 
seen  in  the  interior  of  the  other  s{K)ridia. 
These  g^nules  seem  important  points, 
and  appear  to  be  analogous  to  tbe  em- 
bryo of  the  seeds  of  more  higlily  or- 
ganized plants. 


The  last  and  most  remarkable  manner 
of  fjfermtnation  is  that  of  the  sporidia, 
having*  a  septum  formed  across  their 
interior,  by  a  green  grannie  extending 
itself  laterally,  which  divides  them  into 
two  parts,  each  of  which  becomes  again 
divided  by  a  similar  process,  seen  at 
figs.  I'i,  13, 14, 15.  By  a  repetition  of 
this  method  there  at  last  is  formed  i^ 
moniliform  filament,  which,  though 
simple  in  its  origin,  ultimately  become^ 
branched,  the  brauchlets  most  commonly 
radiating  from  a  central  collection  of 
cellules.  These  filaments  are  the  ana- 
logues of  minute  stems,  and  at  a  certain 
age  give  off,  from  innumerable  points 
of  their  surface,  little  germs,  which  in  a 
short  time  increase  and  become  perfect 
sporidia,  as  seen  fig8.16and  \t{a  a  a  a), 
which  commence  again  the  several  me- 
thods of  germination  just  detailed.    As 


l5^ 


Fios.  10, 11, 12,  13,  14,  and  15. 


)  tbe  minute  filaments  belonging  to  one 

plant  get  what  may  be  termed  ripe,  the 
maaa  of  cellules  that  have  been  deve- 
loped about  those  first  generated  in  the 
centre  become  to  be  considerably  con- 
denaed  and  pressed  together,  as  at  &g, 
T7  (6),  so  as  to  lose  the  distinct  boun- 
daries they  originally  possessed;  and 
they  begin  to  assume  a  brownish-yellow 
eolour,  send,  in  fiict,  look  now  exactly 
like  a  section  of  the  body  of  the  ergot 
itself. 

\  ^  Here  then  baa  been   witnessed,  by 

daily  examinations,  the  growth  of 
these  sporidia,  which,  being  found  on 
the  ergot  of  every  grass,  are  without 
doubt  connected  with  the  cause  of  its 
ori|pn:  these  examrnations  shew  their 
various  methods  of  geniiination,  and 
tbeir  advancement  to  roatdrity  and  ulti- 
mate ripening,  or  producing  the  means 
of  their  reproduction  ;   yet  this  minute 

flant   does   not    measure    more    than 
-8f»0th  to  1.100th  part  of  an  inch  in 
length  or  breadth. 

'Iiie  fact  of  having  caused  these  mi- 
niite  plants  to  grow,  independent  or  not 
connected  with  the  body  of  the  ergot, 
and  without  assuming  tniy  form  in  the 
least  way  similar  to  it,  is  tbe  most  con- 
vincing proof  that  the  fi«cci,  or  araeh- 


Doid  filaments,  and  tbe  particles,  before 
mentioned,  occurring  on  the  surface  of 
the  ergot,  are  no  part  of  that  body,  but 
are  the  microscopic  plants  just  de- 
scribed,  which  choose  the  grains  of 
many  grasses  as  tbe  matrix  of  their 
development,  si|ch  plants  belonging  to 
the  order  of  vegetables  denominated 
FungaceiB. 

There  are  other  proofs  of  the  inde- 
pendent existence  of  the  microscopic 
fundus,  for  it  is  found  that  it  is  not  ex- 
dusively  confined  to  the  grain  as  a 
locality,  but  is  observed  to  flourish  on 
man^  other  parts  of  the  same  grasa, 
via.  Ml  the  interior  and  on  the  exterior 
of  the  anthers«  on  the  paleee,  on  the 
glumes,  and  on  several  parts  of  the 
rachis  of.  the  infected  plant ;  but  not 
ocbaaioiring  there  any  exuberant  growth 
of  the  part,  for  obvious  reasons:  be- 
cause these  parts  have  completed  their 
development  before  the  fungus  makes 
its  appearance;  atid  their  structure  is 
not  like  that  of  the  grain,  which,  at  the 
period  of  the  attack  is  exceedingly 
3^ng,  and  just  commencing  to  grow' 
rapidly,  and  susceptible  of  impressions 
which*  can  easily  pervert'  its  lorm  and 
strocture. 

I  ooMoeire  from  the   foregoing  re- 
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marks  that  my  examinations  have  prov- 
ed that  the  ergfot  of  the  rye,  as  well  as 
other  grasses,  is  produced  by  a  particu- 
lar species  of  funstus,  which  aevelops 
itself  upon  or  in  toe  grain,  whilst  toe 
latter  is  ?ery  joung,  causing  its  remark- 
able alteration  from  a  healthy  grain,  in 
form,  colour,  chemical  composition,  and 
properties.     . 

The  method  by  which  this  singular 
production  probably  originates  (ror  at 
present  all  respecting  this  part  is  un- 
certain), is,  that  the  sporidia  of  this 
fungus  are  by  some  means  introduced 
into  the  interior  of  the  plant,  and  ulti- 
mately arrive  at  the  grain,  which  they 
find  the  most  suitable  matrix  for  their 
development,  or  they  are  brought  into 
contact  with  the  young  grain  by  some 
means  (probably  by  the  fluid)  from 
without.  In  either  case,  when  they 
come  into  contact  with  the  grain,  they 
lose  no  time  in  the  work  of  reproduc- 
tion, emitting  their  filaments  tnrou^h 
the  tissue  of  the  grain,  and  covering  its 
body  with  multitudes  of  arachnoid  fila- 
ments bearing  sporidia,  and  apparently 
destroying  its  coats,  as  the  matured  er- 
got possesses  no  envelop.  . 

Tneir  presence  communicates  disease 
most  frequently  to  the  entire  grain; 
sometimes,  however,  I  have  thought 
that  the  embryo  only  has  been  diseased, 
a  part  of  the  albumen  remaining,  along 
with  the  hairy  tuft,  on  the  apex  of  the 
er^ot.  This  diseased  action  does  not, 
I  imagine,  entirely  deprive  the  ^rrain  of 
the  power  of  growth,  for  it  lives  after 
the  effects  of  the  parasite  have  ceased ; 
but  it  vitiates  all  its  constituents,  for 
neither  starch  nor  gluten  now  exist,  but 
instead,  abundance  of  oil,  which  1  sus- 
pect is  produced  by  the  grain,  as  none 
M  seen  from  the  microscopic  plants 
whilst  germinating  in  the  way  already 
described.  As  the  ergot  increases  in 
size,  it  is  made  up  partly  of  the  diseased 
structure  of  the  grain,  and  the  fungic 
matter  which  has  grown  within  it, 
which  is  like  that  observed  when  the 
parasitic  plant  grows  unconnected  with 
the  grass,  not  being  sporidia,  but  con- 
densed cells  such  as  compose  the  fila- 
ments, as  at  6,  fig.  17. 

To  state  ray  opinion,  derived  from 
^  experiments  and  examinations  which 
'  have  been  made  and  repeated  again  and 
again,  in  order  to  obviate  every  source 
.of  error  arising  from  the  manner  in 
which  they  have  been  conducted,  I 
would   62V,  then,  that  I   consider. the 


body  known  as  ergot  to  he  a  mass  com- 
posed of  the  constituents  of  the  diseased 
grain,  mixed  with  fungic  matter,  occu- 
pying the  place  of  the  healthy  ovary, 
of  which  can  be  observed  some  retained 
relics  in  its  triangular  shape,  and  the 
furrow  on  one  of  its  sides,  both  condi- 
tions being  those  of  the  perfect  grain 
also. 

Since  it  has  been,  I  trust,  demou- 
strated  that  the  ergot  is  no  longer  to  be 
considered  an  independent  funjgus,  it 
has  become  necessary  to  alter  its  fire- 
yious  botanical  relations,  by  dismiss- 
ing the  former  appellations,  and  givinjp 
a  new  one  to  the  minute  plant,  which  is 
the  cause  of  this  singular  production. 
.  From  comparisons  with  the  characters 
of  the  present  little  plant,  and  with 
those  of^  British  and  foreign  genera  of 
FuNGACEJE,  it  has  been  found  so  unlike 
any  of  them,  as  to  deserve  bein^  made 
a  new  genus,  to  which  1  have  given  the 
title  of  Ergotatia* ;  and,  after  repeated 
examinations  in  the  rye  and  other  grasses, 
I  have  not  hitherto  found  any  material 
diflTerence  in  the  or^pinization  or  cha- 
racters of  this  parasite  to  warrant  the 
making  of  those  belonging  to  different 

frasses  into  diflTerent  species,  therefore 
apply  the  specific  term  akortan$\  io 
the  fungus  found  on  the  rye, and  believe 
those  on  other  grasses  to  be  the  same 
species. 

This  minute  plant,  from  its  structure 
and  habit,  will  Declassed  in  the  suborder 
of  FuNGACE£,  Coniomyaetu  of  Frieft, 
and  in  the  tribe  MueedmtiX. 

Though  many  of  these  observations 
were  primarily  made  with  the  elymus, 
because  I  had  the  plants  in  the  growing 
state,  yet  this  same  experiments  with 
the  sporidia  of  the  ry^  havfe  been  re- 
peated, and  with  the  same  results,  and 
the  anatomy  of  the  body  of  the  ergot  in 
both  and  in  other  grasses,  seems  to  cor- 
respond in  %wetj  respect 

There  is  a  point  wliich,  as  regards  tiie 
goodness  of  tne  ergot  of  tje^  is  desenr- 

*  From  JS^mrn,  Brgota  i  and  «itio.  ^rtgm, 
t  The  term  applies  dlrecUy  lo  the  fiuiga*  de- 
stroying the  germtQatliiK  power  of  the  grain,  and 
Indirectly  to  the  nredldnal  properties  of  theergvC 
t  In  Berkeley V  arrangement  of  the  BrlUah 
Fungi  Ergottetia  wlil  be  placed  In  the  suliorder 
Hj/phomycetest  and  tn  the  tril>«  tVepidbMiei,  which 
Is  composed  of  plants  haring  fllamenu  not  spo- 
ridiferous  i  the  uporidia  being  heai>ed  together. 
and  lying  upon  the  matrix,  which  is  nearlv  the 
< ase  with  the  para.«ite  of  theergot,  whoe«  Aiamcnte 
do  not  uft«n  bear  sporidia,  or  if  so,  not  one 
hundredth  time  so  frequiut  as  the  sporldle  de- 
velop one  from  another,  forraiiv  n  mesa  wMch 
completely  Uf  esls  the  body  of  the  ergou 
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ingf  meution  in  this  place,  from  havinif 
found,  in  nunerous  instances,  that  the 
specimens  have  freauenlly  been  not 
much  more  than  hullo \t  cases^  instead 


of  being'  solid.  On  lookinjp  for  the 
cause  it  was  found  that  these  effects 
were  produced  by  numbers  of  small  acari, 
(fig.  18}  which  devour  the  interior,  thereby 


Figs.  16,  17,  and  18. 


renderinfi^  such  specimens  nearly  inert, 
,  and  producing  much  powdery  excremeu- 
titious  matter  about  the  ergot,  similar 
to  that  observed  with  those  species  that 
dwell  in  cheese,  or  devour  malted  or 
.  other  com ;  therefore,  the  practice  of 
keeping  camphor,  or  some  strongly 
^mplling  body  with  the  ergot,  is  likely 
to  be  a  preventive  to  the  attacks  of  these 
liny  depredators. 

EXPLANATION  OF  THE  FIGURES. 

Fig.  1  represents  the  young  grain  of 
rye  twice  its  natural  size,  (a)  being  the 
ovary,  crowned  with  hairs  (6);  (cc)  the 
feathery  stigmas;  (d)  the  place  of  the 
embryo  ;  (e  e)  the  two  scales  at  the  base  of 
grain ;  (ff")  lines  representing  the  position 
of  the  palese,  which  are  seen  in  their  na- 
tural condition  in  fig.  3;  (g)  the  pedicel 
or  receptacle  to  which  the  grain  is  at- 
tached. 

Fig.  2  shows  the  ripe  grain  of -rye, 

twice  magnified;  (a)  embryo;  (6)  crown  of 

hairs;  (c  c)  shrivelled  stigmas;   (a)  albu- 

men,  composing  body  of  the  grain ;  (g) 

.  pedicel. 

Fio.  3  shows  ripe  grain  in  its  natural 
•  iMMition  between  the  paleas  (//.) 

Fig.  4  is  intended  to  give  a  representa- 
tion of  the  commencement  of  the  forma- 
tion of  the  ergot ;  but  an  accurate  idea 
cannot  be  well  given,  on  account  of  the 
minuteness  of  the  particles  and  filaments 
composing  the  fungus :  (a)  is  the  ovary  of 
the  grain  overrun  with  the  fungus,  which 


completely  hides  it  from  the  view ; 
(6)  shows  the  fungus  has  cemented  the 
anthers  and  the  stigmas  together;  (««)the 
two  scales  at  its  base,  separated  from  each 
other  to  show  the  extent  of  the  fungus, 
which  stops  generally  at  the  receptacle  (g), 
all  these  parts  being  twice  or  three  times 
larger  than  natural. 

Fig.  5.  The  ergot  about  half  grown,  a^ 
it  begins  to  show  itself  between  the  paleip; 
(a)  ergot  beginning  to  lose  most  of  iu 
filaments  and  sporidia,  and  beginning  to 
appear  purplish ;  (ee)  scales  at  its  base, 
that  have  been  spread  open;  (g)  recep- 
tacle; (h)  remains  of  hairy  crown  and 
stigmas. 

Fig.  6.  Matured  ergot,  exhibiting  the 
furrow  and  several  cracks,  and  fissures, 
and  retaining  {e  e)  the  two  scales,  and 
(g)  receptacle,  not  altered;  (h)  remains  of 
stigmas  and  hairy  crown,  still  adhering. 
This  and  the  preceding  figure  are  twice 
the  natural  size  also. 

Fig.  7.  A  portion  ofa  transverse  section, 
so  thin  as  to  oe  transparent,  magnified  700 
times,  showing  the  irregular,  cellular  struc- 
ture enclosing  minute  fatty  particles. 

Fig.  8  represents  some  of  the  sporidia, 
magnified  1000  times,  and  which  contain 
different  numbers  of  green  granules;  the 
first,  however,  having  none.  Phoebus' 
figure  of  these  is  precisely  similar;  but 
Philippar's  very  imperfect. 

Fig.  9  is  their  germination,  by  emitting 
tubes  containing  granules  similar  to  those 
of  the  sporidium  producing  them. 

Fig.  10  is  their  germination,  by  giving 
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o^  miRute  buds  ^hich  ultimately  become 
sporidia,  four  or  fi?e  adhering  occasionalljr 
to  each  other,  and  lastly  separating. 

Fio.  1 1  represents  the  membrane  or  the 
aporldiam  laid  open  and  increasing  in 
size,  de?eIoplng  green  granules  on  varions 
parts  of  its  surface. 

Fio.  12  shows  the  manner  a  sporidinm 
is  divided  by  a  septnm  or  septa,  by  the 
H^reen  grannies  extending  themselves  late- 
rally; different  states  being  observed  in 
the  present  iigure. 

Figs.  13,  H,  16,  Different  stages  of  the 
same  process. 

Fio.  16.  The  fnngns  assuming  a  radi- 
ating form,  and  beginning  to  develop 
sporidia  apon  its  branches. 

Fio.  17.  The  fungus  arrived  at  matu- 
rity, its  centre  showing  a  structure  ana- 
logous to  that  5reen  in  6g.7,and  its  several 
branches  loaded  with  sporidia.  Figs, 
from  8  to  17  magnified  1000  times. 

Fio.  18.  The  acarus  which  lives  on  tlie 
interior  of  the  ergot,  being  about  one- 
fourth  the  size  of  the  cheese-mite;  mag- 
nified 80  times. 


MEDICAL  GAZETTE. 

Saturday,  January  19,  1839. 


••  LVet  ofnnl%uii,  licet  etifiin  mtlil,  dignitatem 
rlia  Uediem  taerf  t  potnttiis  modo  veniendl  In 
nMicam  vlt,  dJcendl  pericolum  noa  reciwo." 

CiCBBO. 


SAVE  US  FROM  OUR  FRIENDS. 

It  is  now  something  more  than  a  cen- 
tury since  the  Dean  of  St.  Patrick's 
drew  up  his  *'  modest  proposal  for  pre- 
venting the  children  of  poor  people  in 
Ireland  from  being  a  burden  to  their 
parents  or  country,  and  for  making 
them  beneficial  to  the  public.*'  The 
poor,  he  thinks,  may  maintain  their 
children  for  the  first  year  with  the  milk 
of  the  mothers,  with  little  other  nourish- 
ment; **at  most,  not  above  the  value 
of  two  shillings,  which  the  mother  nay 
certainly  get,  or  the  value  in  scraps,  hj 
her  lawful  occupation  of  begging." 
At  one  year  old  he  proposes  to  provi<k) 
for  them  in  such  a  manner  that  instead 
of  being  a  charge  upon  their  parents 
and  the  parish,  tbey  shall  contribute  to 
the  feeding,  and  partly  (o  the  clothing, 


of  many  thousands.  The  Dean  sup- 
poses  the  population  of  the  kingdom  to 
be  one  million  and  a  half,  of  whom 
there  iare  two  hundred  thousand  couple 
whose  wives  are  breeders.  From  this 
number  he  subtracts  thirty  thousand 
couple  who  are  able  to  maintain  tbeir 
own  children,  and  fifty  thonsand  more 
for  those  women  who  miscarry,  or  wbose 
children  die  by  accident  or  disease  within 
the  year.  There  remain  only  120,000 
children  bom  of  poor  parents  to  he  pro- 
vided for.  How  is  this  to  be  done? 
'*  We  can  neither  employ  them  in  han- 
dicraft nor  agriculture ;  we  can  neither 
build  houses  (I  mean  in  the  countiy),  « 
nor  cultivate  land  ;  they  can  very  sel- 
dom pick  up  a  livelihood  by  stealing 
till  they  arrive  at  six  years  o]d»  ezeept 
where  they  are  of  towardly  parts,  al- 
though I  confess  they  learn  the  rudi- 
ments much  earlier ;  during  which  time 
they  can,  however,  he  properly  looked 
upon  only  as  probationers ;  as  I  have 
been  informed  by  a  principal  gentleman 
in  the  county  of  Cavan,  who  proteatevl 
to  me  that  he  never  knew  above  one  or 
two  instances  under  the  age  of  six,  even 
in  a  part  of  the  kingdom  so  renowned 
for  the  quickest  proficiency  m  that 
art." 

Dean  Swift,  therefore,  humbly  pro- 
poses that  the  children  •  shoukl  be  eaten 
at  one  year  old,  having,  been  assored  by 
a  very  knowing  American  of  his  ac- 
quaintance, in  Loodan,  thai  a  chiM  of 
that  age  is  a  most  d^icions,  noorisbing, 
and  wholesome  food»  .  He  estimates  the 
value  of  such  a  child  at  ten  shillings; 
and  as  the  charge  of  nthsing  a  beggar^ 
child  {in  which  list  he  reckons  all  cot- 
tagenH  labourets,  and  four-fifths'of  eke 
farmers)  is  about  two  ahillings  per 
annum,  the  mother  will  have  eight 
shillings  net  profit  upon  each.  The 
scheme  of  eating  older  children  from 
twelve  to  fourteen  years  of  age  instead  I 
of  venison,  he  objects  to,  for  several  i«a- 
soBs ;  among  others,  because  some  scm- 
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l^loas  people  mifffat  be  apt  4o  censure 
Bticb  «  practice  as  a  little  bordering 
apon  criieltjh 

HofT  this  modest  proposal  was  re- 
ceived bj  tbe  political  economists  of 
fiwifCs  time  does  not  appear;  except 
iImI  a  foreig^Q  author  is  said  to  biive 
considered  it  as  serious,  and  to  have 
quoted  it »»  an  instance  of  the  extreme 
distreaa  of  Ireland,  when  a  clergyman 
mid  a  man  of  letters  could  advise  the 
4M>n8UB)ptieii  of  iniants  as  a  means  of 
larikving  it. 

Swift's  irony  was  launched  against 
4lie  Irish  landlords,  whose  inhumanity 
«olfered  the  poor  to  stagnate  in  such 
«iisery  that  his  proposal  woie  an  air  of 
;cbarity.  Some  living  satirist  has  lately 
pwt  forA  a  similar  scheme  under  the 
title  of  **  The  Possibility  of  limiting  • 
Popnioosness,  by  Marcus/'  where  he 
Jay»the  lash  upon  the  Malthnsians  with 
JM>  sparii^  hand;  they  catoh  it»  as 
<acboolboys  say.  Their  blank  and  dreary 
•molMense,  their  pm^jects  ibr  making 
people  happy  by  rendering  them  less 
worthy  of  being  so,  and  their  utter  un- 
consciousness of  the  profligate  tendency 
.of  their  recommendations^  are  agreeably 
.parsdied  in  the  pamphlet  of  Marcus. 
His  plan  for  the  maximization  of  hap- 
ipinem  is  simply  to  put  all  superfluous 
.infants  to  death  by  a  noxious  gas,  con- 
jeetnrad  by  a  reviewer  to  be  carbonic 
.add  gas.  See  how  philosophical  the 
Rbnaa  pamphleteer  is : — 

**  We  teay,  at  most,  place  the  third 
child  as  a  terwumu  not  <)uite  to    be 

.reached,  and  never  to    he    exceeded. 

,With  this. extent  of  liberty,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  cases  of  total  privation  will 
be  rare;  and  will  be  imputed  bytheaf* 
Aieted  ones  not  to  ady  tjrranny  in  the 
human  law,  but  to  some  inscrutable 
.ordination  from  above." 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Stephens,  hearing'of  ibis 

essay,  and  taking  it  all  in  earnest,  ima^ 

giiied  it  moat  necessarily  be  written  by 

.  a  Poor-law  Commissioner^  and    com. 

mented  upon  this  with  his  usual  warmth. 


But  the  sting  of  the  epigrap  is  yet  to 
come.  The  Editor  of  the  Bury  Post^ 
a  paper  favourable  to  the  new  Poor 
Law,  thought  it  necessary  to  write  to 
the  Commissioners  to  rei]uest  a  disa* 
vowai  of  the  **  humble  proposal;"  and 
Mr.  Chadwick,  their  Secretary,  says  in 
answer,  that  **  it  cannot  but  be  painful 
in  the  extreme  to  the  Commissioners 
that  they  should  be  called  upon  to  dis- 
avow," Sec  &c.  Remark,  reader,  that 
this  extreme  pain  is  inflicted  upon  them 
by  a  staunch  supporter,  and  confess  with 
Shakspeare,  tbat^'  the  whirligig  of  time 
brings  about  its  revenges." 

To  make  the  fun  quite  complete,  a 
weekly  print  asks,  **  what,  but  the  ex- 
treme of  madness,  could  attribute  such 
sentiments  as  the  above  to  any  of  the 
high-minded  gentlemen  who  constitute 
the  board  of  Poor-law  Commissioners*  P" 
High-minded,  qaotha!  Why^  if  one 
wanted  to  write  a  couple  of  sopplemen. 
tary  numbers  to  the  Percy  Histories, 
and  give  a  volume  of  "  Anecdotes  of 
Shabbiness,"  the  only  difficulty  would 
be.  in  picking  and  choosing  among  the 
orders,  regulations,  and  letters  of  the 
triumvirate.  The  boards  of  guardians 
all  over  the  country,  though  abundantly 
anxious  to  lessen  the  rates,  still  shrink 
from  going  the  whole  length  of  the  re- 
commended meanness,  and  are  conse- 
quently in  a  state  little  short  of  open 
rebellion.  In  the  Worcester  Union, 
the  friends  of  aged  and  inflrm  paupera 
are  allowed  to  send  them  tea,  sugar, 
coflTee,  and  snuff,  to  the  unspeakablie 
mortification  of  the  high-minded  gen- 
tlemen; while  the  suspension  of  the 
starving  process  on  Christmas-day  in  so 
many  workhouses,  was  an  act  of  overt 
treason. 

But  to  return  to  Marcuses  modest 
proposal.  We  would  suggest,  with  ex- 
treme diiSdence,  not  having  consulted 
our  iriends  in  the  Temple^  that  the 
scheme  is  not  yet  lawful.  The  Poor- 
*  OInerver,  Jaor.  IS,  l68». 
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]aw  Act  does  not  coiitempUte  ibe 
noxious  g'ss  method,  but  only  the  water- 
gruel  way ;  and  any  Malthusian,  whose 
Seal  outran  his  discretion,  roig^bt  find 
that  bis  effjrts  diminished  the  subjects 
of  our  lieg«  lady  the  Queen,  by  a  unit 
more  than  be  bad  reckoned  upon.  In 
short,  it  is  not  legal  at  present  to  fit  up 
a  Maltbusian  foundling*  hospital  with 
Joyce^s  patent  stoves ;  nor  will  it  be  so, 
until  the  economists  cau  procure  an  act 
for  lightening  populous  towns  with  gas. 

QUACKERY. 
Jf  medicine  were  a  science,  as  it  is  often 
flatteringly  called,  a  quack  doctor  would 
be  as  rare  as  a  quack  algebraist ;  and 
every  one  would  think  it  as  silly  to 
iallow  himself  to  be  tormented  by  a  char-  ^ 
latan,  when  he  might  have  bis  disease 
solved  by  a  physician,  as  it  would  be  to 
send  his  mathematical  difficulties  to  be 
blundered  over  by  a  crazed  tinker,  when 
he  migbl  obtain  the  services  of  a  senior 
wrangler.  Unfortunately,  however, 
medicine  is  rather  a  tentative  art,  than 
a  science ;  and  though  there  is  a  wide 
^ulpb  between  the  reasoning  practi- 
tioner **  rich  wiih  the  spoils  of  time,"  or, 
in  other  words,  taught  by  the  registered 
results  of  the  experience  of  ag^s,  and  the 
quack  whom  even  his  own  manslaughters 
cannot  instruct,  still  those  who  look  upon 
the  healing  art  as  a  science,  teach  the 
public  to  expect  so  much,  that  disappoint- 
ment is  certain.  Thus  the  philosopher  is 
apt  to  compare  the  human  frame  to  a 
dock,  and  to  ask,  would  you  entrust  the 
repairing  of  a  clock  to  a  watchmaker,  or 
.to  one  unskilled  in  the  trade?  There 
•  are,  however,  two  differences  between  the 
cases  :  first,  the  clockmaker  begins  by 
opening  the  engine  entrusted  to  his  care, 
while  vivisection  is  not  permitted  to  the 
physician;  secondly,  if  a  wheel  is 
broken  it  can  be  replaced  ;  but  even  if 
the  practitioner  were  quite  certain  that 
the  liver  of  his  patient  was  worn  out,  or 


that  the  par  vagum  bad  given  up  alf 
connexion  with  the  stomach,  he-  could 
not  substitute  more  eflicient  organs.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  quack  doctor  enfoys 
this  prodigious  advantage  over  a  quack 
clockmaker,  that  while  the  clock  has  no 
power  of  self-reparation,  and,  if  Um> 
pered  with  by  a  pretender,  will  continue 
motionless,  the  human  frame  has  a  ten- 
dency to  remedy  its  own  imperfections, 
so  that  the  quack  runs  ofT  if  the  praise 
which  should  bestowed  on  the  vii  med  - 
catrix  natur€f.  Dr.  Ticknor,  of  New 
York,. the  author  of  an  ingenious  trea- 
tise now  before  us*,  says,  '*  why  it  is 
that  an  unlettered,  unprincipled  charlir 
tan,  one  who  makes  his  ignoranee  bis 
boast,  and  who  prides  himself  upon  bis 
unblushing  eflTrontery  and  impudeaee, 
should  receive  the  countenance  and  sup- 
port of  those  who  claim  to  be  first  and 
foremost  in  society,  is  not  easily  ac- 
counted for.  •  Generally,  however,  ig- 
norance and  assurance  accompany  each 
other,  and  in  an  equal  proportion,  while 
modesty  and  doubt  attend  extensive 
knowledge,  especially  in  a  science  so 
uncertain  as  that  of  medicine. '' 

Now  it  is  clear  to  us,  that  if  medi- 
cine, instead  of  being  an  uncertain  sci- 
ence, as  our  brother  of  New  York  con- 
fesses it  to  be,  were  an  exact  one,  in 
spite  of  the  blushing  modesty  of  its  pro- 
fessors, their  ignorant  competitors  woul4 
soon  be  driven  off  the  field,  or  reduced 
to  seek  a  living  among  the  lowest  vulgar- 
Useful  and  even  necessary,  as  are 
the  sciences  which  are  ancillary  to 
medicine,  we  fear  that  popular  opi- 
nion  leads  many  to  expect  more  from 
their  aid  than  experience  will  justify; 
and  while  the  healing  art  is  elevated 
to  the  rank  of  a  science,  it  is  supposed 
that  anatomy,  physiology,  and  chemis- 
try, render  all  the  problems  of  medicine 

*  An  Exposition  of  QoBclcery  and  Impoctarc  In 
If  edldnc ;  l>elng  a  Popolar  Trenttne  on  M«dinl 
Pbilosopby.  By  ttic  Author  of  ■*  The  PhlloMphy 
of  LlTlnir/'  With  Notw  by  W.  Wright-  Lottta, 
1899. 
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natters  of  demoustralion.  Yet  there  is 
no  doubt,  that  ftltboagh  Br.  Tkknor, 
like  most  of  those  who  bare  written  on 
qaackerj,  rather  exaggerates  the  bene- 
fits which  the  practice  of  physic  owes 
to  itstheorj,  a  strong  casemaj  be  made 
out  against  the  quacks  even  in  this 
branch  of  the  controversy.  The  facts  of 
anatomy,  the  analogies  of  physiology, 
and  the  combinations  of  chemistry,  have 
all  furnished  hints  for  the  improvement 
of  our  art.  But  there  is  a  lower  ground, 
wft  so  commonly  taken,  on  which  the 
battle  might  be  fought  with  still  more 
atipial  success.  The  practice  of  the 
quack  is  the  empiricism  of  a  single  life, 
founded,  perhaps,  on  some  wretched 
herbal,  and  improved,  if  improved  at 
all,  by  the  sacrifice  of  countless  lives. 
The  practice  of  the  empiric  physician, 
like  that  of  the  §far§ipiKoi  of  old,  is 
founded  on  the  registered  results  of  the 
experience  of  his  predecessors.  Every 
thing  useful  which  has  been  elicited  by 
the  experiments  of  more  than  two* 
thousand  years,  survives  in  his  practice ; 
and  as  each  great  physician  has  adopted 
the  best  points  in  his  predecessors' 
practice,  however  opposed  to  the  theo- 
retical explanation  of  them,  the  current 
iDetbod){  of  treatment  are,  in  reality, 
an  anthology  collected  from  the  best 
writcfrs  of  ail  ages ;  so  that  a  judicious 
practitioner,  though  perhaps  he  has 
never  read  a  line  of  Hippocrates,  often 
obeys,  without  knowing  it,  the  precepts 
of  the  Father  of  Physic.  Hence  the 
educated  practitioner  is  strong  in  the 
accumulated  knowledge  of  at  least 
seventy  generations ;  while  the  impostor 
acts  as  if  the  healing  art  were  an  affair 
of  yesterday  I  as  if  it  were  yet  to  be 
ascertained  what  is  the  effect  of  a 
blister  covering  the  superficies  of  a 
square  foot,  or  what  result  will  be  pro- 
duced 7)y  unlimited  doses  of  colocynth 
and  gamboge. 

We  will  continue  this  subject  at  an 
early  opportunity,    with    a    particular 


reference  to  Dr.  Treknor's  picture  of 
quackery  in  the  United  States,  and  the 
reasons  be  assigns  for  its  prosperity. 


FRACAS  AT  UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE. 

Monday  evening  last  being  the  first  on 
u  hicb  Dr.  Copland  (who  has  been  ap- 
pointed temporary  |)rofessor  in  the  room 
of  Dr.  Elliutson,  resigned)  was  to  deliver 
his  iutroductory  lecture  on  the  practice 
of  physic,  the  medical  students  assembled 
in  large  numbers  in  the  anatomical 
theatre  of  the  University  some  time  be- 
fore 8  o'clock.  A  row  was  evidently 
expected,  and  there  could  not  have  been 
less  than  from  300  to  400  persons  pre- 
sent. The  result  of  the  ballot  which 
took  place  a  few  days  before  showed  the 
students  to  be  pretty  neari^  equally 
dividedjthere  being  only  a  majority  of  13 
in  favour  of  the  resolution  soHciting  the 
council  to  recal  Dr.  Elliotson,  and  last 
evening  there  appeared  to  be  a  strong 
determination  on  both  sides— on  that 
of  Dr.  Elliotson's  disciples  to  hiss  down 
tlie  new  lecturer,  and  on  that  of  the  op- 
posite party  to  support  him.  Previous 
to  the  appearance  of  Dr.  Copland,  the 
audience  amused  themselves  oj  hissing 
and  cheering  particular  individuals  as 
they  entered  the  rooms,  as  their  opinions 
were  knpwu  to  be  favourable  or  adverse 
to  either  party.  But  the  entrance  of  the 
lecturer  nimself  was  the  signal  for  the 
commencement  of  a  most  deafening 
discord,  the  Elliotson ites,  who  mustered 
in  their  greatest  strength  on  the  back 
benches,  and  in  the  remotest  parts  of 
the  theatre,  groaning  and  hissiug  with 
all  their  might,  while  the  other  party 
received  the  Doctor  with  every  demon- 
stration of  respect.  For  upwards  of  20 
minutes  the  lecturer  remained  standing, 
unable  to  get  a  hearing,  amidst  the 
uproar.  At  last  Dr.  Sharpey,  the  Pro- 
fessor of  Physiology,  advanced,  and, 
although  that  gentleman  is  highly 
popular  with  the  students,  some  time 
elapsed  before  he  could  succeed  in 
making  himself  heard.  He  passed  a 
short  but  high  enloeium  upon  the  pro- 
fessional talents  of  Dr.  Copland,  and 
entreated  he  might  be  heard.  Still, 
however,  the  uproar  continued.  Dr, 
Copland  commenced  his  lecture,  but 
not  a  syllable  could  be  distinguished. 
An  attempt  was  made  to  eject  aumma- 
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ril^  some  of  tbe  most  obstreperous,  iNjt 
tfaift  on] J  increased  tbe  disturbance.  A 
rush  was  made  to  the  upper  entrance, 
many  of  tbe  auditory  \eii  tbe  theatre, 
and  crowded  tbe  staircase,  and  a  general 
mSUe  seemed  inevitable.  At  this  junc- 
ture, Mr.  Taylor,  tbe  apothecary  to  the 
hospital,  bavmg  succeeded  in  obtaining 
a  momentary  bearing,  said  it  would  be 
expedient  to  ascertain  huw  many  of  the 
numbers  present  bad  really  a  right  to 
be  there,  as  be  felt  sure  tbe  students  as 
a  body  would  not  disgrace  tbemselres 
by  such  violent  and  outrageous  conduct, 
and  in  fact  he  was  sure  there  were  many 
strangers  in  the  room,  whose  only  ob« 
ject  was  to  create  a  disturbance. 

A  student  then  got  up  and  said  he 
could  corroborate  that  statement,  for  he 
had  just  been  violently  misused  and  as- 
saulted  by  some  persons  whom  he  knew 
were  not  members  of  the  University. 

Something  like  tranquillity  was  then 
restored,  and  a  few  sentences  of  the  con- 
cluding part  of  the  lecture  might  be 
beard. 

Dr.  Copland,  whose  demeanour 
throughout  was  perfectly  calm  and  dig- 
nified,  was  vehemently  cheered  at  the 
'  conclusion  of  his  discourse  ;  by  which, 
however,  it  could  not  bo  said  that  tbe ' 
most  attentive  amongst  the  auditory  pro- 
fited much  ;  and  tbe  students  dispersed. 
Fortunately  tbe  results  were  no  worse 
than  one  or  two  torn  coats,  and  perad- 
venture  a  black  eye  here  and  there, 
caught  when  some  of  the  most  riotous 
were  expelled. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  entire  blame  of 
tbe  disturbance  rests  with  the  Elliotson 
party,  who  arranged  themselves  in  parts 
of  tbe  room  which  were  out  of  the  view 
of  the  professors  present,  and  commenc- 
ed the  uproar. 

Dr.  Sharpey,  while  addressing  the 
audience,  observed,  that  every  student 
had  bad  a  fair  and  ample  opportunity  of 
expressing  bis  sentiments  with  regard  to 
the  resignation  of  Dr  Elliotson  at  the 
meetings  which  bad  been  held  on  tbe 
subject.  ••  Any  mean  coward,"  spiritedly 
observed  tbe  learned  professor,  "  may 
get  in  a  corner  and  hiss  and  groan,  and 
yet  be  ashamed  to  show  his  face  openly." 
— Morning  Papers. 

[We  are  happy  to  say  that  no  dis- 
turbance occurred  after  tbe  first  night, 
and  that  Dr.  Copland  has  sincb  been 
listened  to  with  the  attention  and  respect 
besoemiiieiitly  merits.— Ed..  Ga2.] 
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Tbb  Pbssidbnt  in  TBS  Chaii. 

il  CtM  of  Carditk.     By  Tbomas  Saltbb, 

Esq.  F.L.S.  of  Poole. 
'  The  author  begins  by  observing  upon  the 
extreme  rarity  of  cases  of  genuine  carditis, 
or  inflammation  of  tbe  muscuiarsubstance 
of  the  heart,  a  fact  of  which  tbe  older  pa. 
thologists,  who  confounded  this  affectioA 
with  pericarditis,  do  not  seem  to  have 
•been  aware.  "  It  does  nM  appear,"  says 
the  author,  '*tbat  Corvisart  or  Laeimee 
ever  saw  an  unmixed  case  of  carditis,  nor 
does  Andral  gire  a  single  instance  of  the 
disease.*'  The  clearest  case  of  Ihe  disease 
that  has  ever,  in  his  opinion,  been  pub- 
lished, is  that  related  by  Mr.  Stanley,  io 
the  seventh  volume  of  the  Society's  Traos- 
actions ;  and  even  that  presenied  aneqoi. 
vocal  evidence  of  the  oo-existenee  of  fa. 
flammation  of  the  pericardium. 

The  patient  whose  case  forms  the  sub- 
ject  of  tbe  present  narrative  came  under 
the  author's  observation  eight  days  before 
he  died,  at  which  time  he  complained  of 
uneasy  sensations  in  the  region  of  the 
stomach,  and  under  the  sternum,  iacMUied 
by  exertion.  Ob  applying,  the  ear  to  the 
region  of  the  heart,  nothing  abnormal  was 
discovered.  The  putient  staled  that  be 
bad  first  observed  the  symptoms  six  weeks 
before,  whilst  walking;  that  the  pain  was 
then  at  the  lower  part  of  tbe  chest,  inclin- 
ing to  the  left  side,  and  that  altfaoogli  it 
did  not  continue  long,  it  was  remarkabfy 
severe.  A  week  afterwards  be  had  a  simi- 
lar attack,  following  exertion.  The  at- 
tacks then  became  more  frequent,  and 
even  lifting  the  arm  sometimes  gave  rise 
to  them. 

When  the  author  saw  him,  be  was  sit- 
ting up  in  bed,  being  unable  to  lie  down, 
«wf  ng  to.  the  great  distress  in  Im  bieaik- 
ing.  He  indicated  the  middle  of  the  ster- 
num as  the  seat  of  the  pain,  which  was 
not  lancinating,  but  of  a  doll  heavy  de- 
scription. The  treatment  adopted,  in- 
eluding  veuesection,  counter-irritation,and 
the  administration  of  opium  and  calomel, 
failed  to  procure  anyalleviatiott  of  theftynip- 
toms,  under  which  he  sank ;  retainiiig, 
however,  his  mind  in  a  collected  state 
during  the  entire  period  of  his  illness  *. 

On  dissection,  tbe  vessels  on  the  bag  of 
the  pericardium  were  distended  with 
red  blood.      Its  reflected  layer,  esficcially 

*  In  Mr.  Slanley*«  cane,  rlUuMl  to  aliDVC,  so 
eptire  was-fche  abveace  of  aU  synptoaM  rdTcfable 
to  the  heart,  that  H  #at  only  by  di«secthMi  aaccr- 
tnlued  that  the  patient  did  not  die  of  dlioMc  pt 
the  braln.—SscRtTARY,  U<l>.Xma%  86c. 
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^thftt  e0i«riiig  Ue  leA/FeotricIe,  aIm  tvincml 
the  ezUtesee  of  iii6aairoalioii  which  had 
proceeded  to  the  greatest,  extent  in  the  . 
part  of  the  membrane  attached  to  the 
diaphr^m,  which  preaeiited  ecchTmowd 
spots  reaembling  purpura  h»morrnagica. 
The  sabstance  of  the  heart  was  moderatelj 
irm;  that  forming  the  left  ventricle  hail 
almost  entirelv  lost  its  mnscular  colour, 
and  pas  eonld  oe  scniped  from  its  cut  sur- 
faces. In  some  parts  there  were  small 
cavities  in  the  mmcalar  substance,  con- 
taining pus. 

Kotlen  ef  the  Effeett  of  Lead  on  the  SifOem, 
•   By  James  Au>erson,  M.A.,M.D.,  Phj- 
sician  to  the  Hull  General  Infirmary, 
&c. 

Among  the  namerons  cases  which  haro 
fallen  under  the  author's  care  in  the  in- 
,  fixmary,  of  colica  paralvsis,  in  consequence 
of  Ihe  absorption  of  lead,  two  hare  oc- 
curred   with  paralvsis  of  the   nerves  of 
vision,  which  complication  the  author  has 
.na  where  seen  described.    These  he  has 
treated   soecessfnlly,  upon  the  principle 
.span  which  Dr.  Pemberton  founded  bis 
fiscommendation  Co  apply  splints  to  the 
<  anas  in  cases  of  contraction  of  the  flexor 
.  aanscles  from  the  same  cause,  namely,  to 
.lelieve  the  continued  extension  of  the  ex- 
tensor muscles,  and  thus  to  enable  them  to 
recover  their  saspended  power.    Reason- 
ing  analogically,  the  author  supposed  that, 
byreonving  the  stimulus  of  light  aita- 
.gether  from  the  eve,  the  power  of  vision 
would  be  raffainea,  in  which  expectation 
be  was  not  dtsappmnted.    He  related  two 
cases  in  which  the  loss  of  sight  was  added 
to  other  paralytic  symptoms,  and  which 
were,  in  bis  opinion,  relieved  by  the  ex- 
clusion of  light  from  the  eyes. 

The  treatment  in  each  of  these  cases  con. 
aisted,  besides,  in  the  administration  of 
Magnes.  Sulph.  3j.;  Tinct  Opii,  titij.; 
Infns.  RossB,  jj*  every  four  hours.  Pnlv. 
ipecac.  Co..gr.  x.  at  bed- time,  and  the  use 
.  of  a  stimulating  liniment  to  the  neck  aad 
.  apine,  with  a  generous  diet,  and  afterwards 
Quinine. 

The  author  then  offers  some  observa- 
tions on  the  treatment  of  the  more  com- 
mon effects  of  lead,  aad  highly  extols  the 
remedial  effects  of  croton  oil,  in  the  more 
.  aeveie  cases»  in  overcoming  the  torpor  of 
the  bowels. 

Tbe  paper  concludes  with  the  uairation 
of  some  cases  of  paralysis,  from  the  nnsus- 
.peeled  absorption  of  lead,  in  consequence 
of  drinking  rain-water  kept  in  leaden  eis- 
tems,  and  a  note  is  appended  to  the  paper, 
by  Mr.  Pearshall,  an  able  chemist,  by 
whom  a  careful  examination  was  made  of 
the  water,  in  the  course  of  which  he  makes 
some  important  observations  on  the  cau- 
tion necessary  to  be  ob^ved,  la  dmwing 


conclusions  from  such  investigations,  shew- 
ing  that  the  quantity  of  lead  may  and 
does  vary  materially  with  tbe  nature  of 
the  substances  aicchanically  present  in 
tbe  water;  the  whole  being  sometimes 
suddenly  removed  by  agitation,  as  by  a 
shower  of  rain  causing  tnrbidness  in  tho 
water. 

A  letter  was  then  read  from  Dr.  Ore- 
gory,  addres9ed  to  Mr*  Amott,  containing 
an  abstraot  of  all  tbe  eases  of  small-pox 
admitted  into  the  Small-pox  Hospital 
during  tbe  year  1838,  which  was  ordered 
to  be  inserted  in  the  minutes. 

iU.  Gaimar$  AntUeptie, 
The  Secretary  presented  to  the  inspec- 
tion of  the  society  four  specimens  of  birds 
(a  pigeon  and  three  domestic  fowls),  in 
whose  bodies  putrefaction  had  been  alto- 
gether prevented  by  a  new  process  in- 
vented hy  M.  Gannal,  of  Paris,  and  for 
which  a  patent  has  been  procured  in  this 
country.  Tbe  advantage  of  this  method 
in  the  preservation  of  subjects  for  dissec- 
tion, and  in  embalming  tbe  dead,  was 
dwelt  upon  in  a  letter  from  tbe  patentee, 
Mr.  Smith,  of  Oxford  Street,  to  Mr. 
Money,  which  was  read. 

BuHs  of  Dr,  Babingtm  and  Mr.  Earie* 
The  Secretary  having  informed  the 
meeting  that  tbe  committee  for  managini? 
the  fund  subscribed  for  placing,  a  marble 
bust  of  tbe  latfe  Mr.  Earle  in  St.  Bartho- 
lomew's Hospital,  had  presented  a  cast  of 
that  work  to  the  society,  together  with  a 
scagliola  pedestal  for  its  snpport,  and  that 
the  president  had  also  presented  a  cast 
from  the  bust  of  the  late  Dr.  Babington, 
another  deceased  president  of  the  society, 
together  with  a  similar  pedestal:— Re- 
solved, That  tbe  busts  in  question  be 
placed  in  the  library,  and  that  the  thanks 
of  the  society  be  conveyed  to  the  donors  of 
those  acceptable  memorials  of  its  departed 
presidents. 

WESTMINSTER  MEDICAL 
SOCIETY. 
JMuary  13,  1880. 
F.  Hale  Thomson,  Es^.  PaB8ii>BNT. 

^aU-por.— ^cscjr  of  the  Iodide  of  Anettie 
in  Lepm.^^Tke  Kndennic  tue  of  Xlorphitt, — 
Use  cf  M.  GarvnaVi  AHtiseptic  Fluid, 
Tn  consequence  of  a  protracted  discussion 
in  the  council  of  the  Society,  the  time  of 
the  general  roeetinff  was  infyinged  upon  to 
tbe  extent  of  hair  an  hour.  This  is  an 
inconvenience  which  has  occurred  more 
than  once,  and  which  might  be  avoided 
Irjr  tbe  council's  meeting  at  htilf-past  seven 
instead  of  eight  o'clock. 

In  answer  to  a  question  from  the  secre- 
tary,   Mr.  Marson,  house-suilseon  uf  the 
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Small-poK  Hospital, stated  that  fariolaand 
rarioloid  were  now  as  generally  prefalent, 
,  and  as  serere  io  character,  as  at  any  period 
within  the  last  fifteen  months. 
>  After  the  long-expected  return  of  the 
council,  Dr.  A.  T.  Thomson  stated  that  he 
had  recently  used,  with  great  success,  the 
sesqni-iodide  of  arsenic  in  ca^es  of  lepra 
and  impetigo ;  lie  employed  the  medicine 
in  the  form  of  pills  in  doses  commencing 
with  one- tenth  of  a  grain,  and  ending 
with  one-third.  In  about  four  days  after 
the  taking  of  the  medicine,  it  might  be 
detected  by  chemical  tests  in  the  ?arions 
secretions;  in  the  urine,  in  the  salira,  and 
in  the  perspiration.  The  last  case  he  had 
treated,  and  which  might  be  considered  as 
the  type  of  all  the  rest,  was  that  of  a  yonth 
of  a  leuco-phlegmatic  temperament,  whose 
general  health  was  at  a  low  ebb.  lie  was 
so  feeble  that  he  could  not  bear  to  be 
treated  by  the  system  of  frequent  small 
blood-lettings.  He  had  subjected  him  al- 
most exclusively  to  a  treatment  with  the 
sesqui-iodide  of  arsenic,  and  in  two  months 
he  was  quite  well,  his  skin  being  perfectly 
smooth  and  normal.  He  had,  howe?er, 
in  this  instance  departed  a  little  from  his 
ordinary  mode  of  treatment;  by  subjecting 
his  patient  to  an  experiment.  Whilst  his 
general  system  was  under  the  influence  of 
the  iodide  of  arsenic,  he  had  applied  to 
the  leprous  spots  of  one  leg  an  ointment 
of  the  biniodide  of  mercury,  and  he  was 
gratified  to  observe  that  that  leg  healed 
some  time  before  the  other.  This  case  was 
an  unusually  inveterate  one,  the  disease 
having  existed  a  long  time,  and  involving 
every  part  of  the  surface  of  the  body, 
except  the  face.  The  general  health  of 
.  the  youth  gradually  improved  under  the 
remedies,  and  towards  the  finale  of  the 
treatment  he  was  twice  bled  to  the  extent 
of  six  ounces.  As  a  prelimincry  to  the 
treatment,  he  cleared  the  primsB  viae  by  an 
emetic  and  a  purgative :  but  afterwards,  in 
.  this  particular  case,  as  well  as  in  others, 
he  had  not  interfered  with  the  operation 
of  the  sesqui-iodide  of  arsenic.  The  diet 
he  had  always  prescribed  during  the  treat- 
ment was  bread  and  milk.  In  one  of  his 
cases,  where  he  had  given  as  large  a  dose 
as  two-thirds    of  a  grain,  symptoms  of 

Soisoning  by  arsenic  presented  themselves, 
ut  soon  disappeared,  upon  discontinuing 
the  metalline  salt. 

Mr,  Home  thought  the  efficacy  of  the 
salt  employed  by  Dr.  Thomson  so  success- 
fully in  lepra  and  impetigo  was  due  to  the 
iodine.  He  had  employed  the  tincture  of 
that  element  extensively,  and  with  uni- 
form success,  both  internally  and  topi- 
cally, in  obstinate  cases  of  those  cuta- 
neous afiections.  His  dose  of  the  tinc- 
ture of  iodine  was  generally  twenty  mi- 
nims, given  three  times  a  day .    He  applied 


the  tincture  to  the  morbid  aarface  witli  a 
camel- haired  pencil.  Great  smartifig  was 
prodoced  by  its  application,  but  he  was 
always  nltirbately  and  pemkanently  sue- 
cessful  with  it.  In  some  of  the  cases 
which  had  succumbed  to  this  medicifie,  he 
(Mr.  H.)  had  previously  tried  as  a  Itwal 
remedy  tlie  tinctura  cantharidis.  This 
was  a  painfol  application,  and  its  eifiecl, 
though  well- marked  for  a  timci  was  bvt 
transient. 

Dr.  €.  J.  B.  Williams  looked  with  sns- 
picion  upon  all  principles  deduced  from  a 
few  solitary  examples  of  successful  treat- 
ment. The  diseases  lepn,  and  impetigo 
had  long  been  among  the  opprobria  of 
therapeutics,  and  had  proved  impr^nable 
to  the  most  powerful  medicinal  agents. 
He  thought  that,  in  the  exhibition,  much 
would  depend  upon  the  form  in  which  tUa 
sesqui-iodide  of  arsenic  was  administered ; 
for  if  carelessly  prepared,  the  patient,  in 
.stead  of  taking  the  iodide,  might  be  tak- 
ing the  free  iodine,  and  the  simple  metallic 
oxide,  and  the  result  would  be  very  dif- 
ferent in  the  two  predicaments.  He  was 
led  to  make  these  remarks  by  bis  expe- 
rience in  the  use  of  the  iodide  of  iron,  a 
medicine  which  he  had  employed  upon  the 
■  recommendation  of  Dr.  A.  T.  ThonNOtt, 
who  first  introduced  it  into  practice. 
Physicians  were  in  the  habit  of  prescrib- 
ing this  salt  in  the  form  of  pill.  Thus  it 
.  was  decomposed  before  it  waa  introdaoed 
into  the  system  of  the  patient,  who  took 
merely  the  free  iodine  and  the  peroxide  of 
iron.  He  considered  the  most  important 
property  which  iodine  possessed  waa  that 
of  influencing  the  system,  so  as  to  dispose 
it  to  be  acted  npon  by  the  metals  with 
which  it  might  be  combined.  He  was 
certain  that  such  was  its  effect  as  regards 
iron  and  mercury,  and  might  very  proba- 
bly be  the  case  with  arsenic.  In  cases  of 
chlorosis  and  aniemia,  in  the  male  or  fe- 
.male,  where  there  existed  adeftciencvaf 
the  red  particles  of  the  blood,  the  iodide 
of  iron  had  been,  in  his  practice,  of  signal 
.  use  i  and  this  effect  he  fielt  disposed  to 
ascribe  to  the  antecedent  influence  of  the 
iodine,  which  prepared  the  mtem  for  the 
iron.  He  supposed  the  elfect  might  be 
similar  in  the  sesqui-iodide  of  arsenic, 
where  the  efficacy  of  the  arsenic  might  be 
enhanced  by  the  iodine.  At  all  events, 
the  case  communicated  by  Dr,  Thomson 
was  highly  important,  as  introducing  the 
profession  to  a  new  therapeutical  weapon, 
in  a  field  of  practice  where  our  means  of 
cure  were  particularly  scanty. 

Dr.  A.  T.  Thomson,  in  reply  to  Dr. 
Williams,  and  tu  various  questions  from 
Messrs.  Snow,  Hale  Thomson,  Streeter, 
and  others,  stated  that  if  his  favourable 
opinion  of  the  virtue  of  the  sesqui-iodide 
had  been  based  upon  one  or  two  only,  he 
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fhould  not  have  thought  the  subject  wor- 
thy the  attention  of  the  society ;  bat  the 
fact  was,  he  bad  treated  more  tljan  twenty 
cases  successfully  with  this  medicine.  He 
agreed  with  Dr,  Williams  as  to  the  pre- 
disposing influence  of  iodine,  and  he 
thought  that  iu  action  on  the  capillary 
system  had  an  effect  in  subduing  the  cu- 
taneous system  to  the  action  of  the  ar- 
senic. Of  course,  after  the  introduction 
of  the  medicine  into  the  habit  of  the  pa- 
tient, a  decomposition  took  place  ;  but  it 
was  impossible  to  say  what  the  results  of 
that  decomposition  were.  In  his  cases  he 
had  in?ariably  tested  the  secretions  after 
the  exhibition  of  the  sesqui-iodide  of  ar- 
senic, and  he  had  detected  the  iodine  in 
the  urine  as  early  as  the  fifth  dav  after  its 
ijntroduction  into  the  system,  put  at  no 
period  had  he  been  able  to  detect  the  pre- 
sence of  arsenic— acircumstance  which  he 
thought  was  due  to  the  extremely  minute 
portions  of  that  metal  contained  in  the 
medicine.  Th?  test  which  he  thought  the 
best,  and  generally  used,  for  iodine,  was 
the  nitrate  of  palladium.  He  had  treated 
cases  successfully  with  the  biniodide  of 
mercury  alone^  but  the  time  consumed  in 
the  proceeding  was  longer  than  that  con- 
aumed  in  the  treatment  by  the  sesqui- 
iodide  of  arsenic.  He  generally  gave  the 
former  medicine  until  a  slight  soreness, 
not  amounting  to  sponginess,  of  the  gums 
was  produced.  He  had  often  treated  cases 
of  lepra  according  to  the  old  plan,  with 
the  oxymuriate  of  mercury  and  the  decoo- 
tum  dolcamaraa,  but  the  good  effects  pro- 
duced were  never  permanent.  He  had 
psed  the  sesqui-iodide  of  arsenic  in  other 
cutaneous  diseases  besides  lepra  and  im- 

Ktigo,  and  with  success :  its  efficacy  had 
en  proved  especially  in  a  case  of  tuber- 
culous disease  of  the  skin  in  a  youth  of 
18,  who  was  cured  in  the  course  of  two 
months.  The  iodide  of  iron  was  best  ex- 
iiibited  in  solution,  where  an  excess  of  free 
iron  should  be  maintained;  but  the  iodide 
Vf  arsenic  would  be  bent  exhibited  in  pills, 
there  being  no  fear  of  decomposition  in  its 
solid  form,  especially  if  it  had  been  su- 
blimated. 

After  a  few  observations  from  certain 
members,  a  pause  ensued,  and  Dr.  A.  T. 
Thomson  again  rose  and  inquired  if  any 
gentleman  bad  witnessed  the  occurrence 
of  a  vesicular  eruption  as  a  consequence  of 
the  endermic  use  of  morphia-  He  had 
seen  one  or  two  cases  in  which  the  chlo- 
.rato  of  morphia  applied  to  a  blistered  sur- 
face had  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  pro- 
duced a  papular  eruption,  terminating  in 
a  vesicular  one,  unlike  eczema.  It  com- 
menced round  the  margin  of  the  abraded 
surface,  and  gradually  extended  over  the 
entire  skin. 

31  r.  Home  had  ifpplicd  the  salts  of 


morphia  endermica^ly  to  a  great  extent, 
but  he  had  never  seen  any  such  eruption 
ensue.  He  had  caused  to  be  rubbed  in, 
into  the  cutis  vera,*as  much  asa  scruple  of 
the  acetate  of  morphia,  without  producing 
narcotism  or  any  other  unpleasant  effect. 

Here  numerous  questions  were  directed 
to  Dr.  Thomson,  who  made  the  following 
reply:— 

He  had  found  the  endermic  use  of  mor- 
phia beneficial  in  various  forms  of  neu- 
ralgia, and  in  several  thoracic  affections,' 
as  asthma,  p^ithisis,  &c.  He  had  caused 
to  be  attriled  into  the  vesicated  surface  as 
much  as  two  grains  of  the  chlorate  of  mor- 
phia. He  had  occasionally  seen  symp- 
toms of  narcotism  arise  from  its  applica-, 
tion  in  this  mode ;  but  such  symptoms,  as 
well  as  the  vesicular  eruption  he  had  al- 
luded to,  had  alwa3rs  disappeared  upon  the 
cessation  of  the  use  of  the  medicine,  and 
the  administration  of  laxatives.  The  ces- 
sation of  the  medicine  was  generally 
attended  with  a  renewal  of  the  symptoms 
which  it  had  abated,  especially  in  chest 
affections,  but  in  a  few  days  the  remedy 
might  safely  be  renewed. 

Mr.  Gregory  Smith,  the  discussion  on 
the  previous  subject  having  ceased,  said, 
in  reply  to  a  question  from  Mr.  Streeter. 
that  be  was  induced  to  afford  M.  Gannal 
an  opportunity  of  trying  the  efiicacy  of  his 
antiseptic  fluid  in  this  country,  from  hav- 
ing received  from  Paris  strongly  recom- 
mendatory letters  in  his  favour,  and  from 
knowing  that  he  was  a  scientific  man, 
eminent  in  his  own  country.  M.  GannaX 
arrived  in  this  country  in  October  last, 
and  be  (Mr.  Smith)  had,  with  great  dif- 
ficulty, in  consequence  of  the  scarcity  of 
subjects,  procured  him  a  body,  such  as  was 
considered,  eligible  for  the  purpose.  It 
was  the  corpse  of  a  middle-aged  man  who 
had  died  of  an  acute  disease.  The  man 
had  been  dead  four  days  when  tlie  body 
was  put  into  the  possession  of  M.  Gan- 
nal. This  gentleman  opened  the  jugular 
vein  of  the  corpse,  and  injected  a  quart  of 
the  fluid.  The  body  was  not  subjected  to 
any  preparatory  process, such  as  emptying 
the  bladder,  and  removing  the  bowels, 
lungs,  or  brain.  In  half  an  hour  after  the 
injection  of  the  fluid,  the  body  was  stif- 
fened  in  a  singular  manner,  assuming  the 
consistence  of  wax.  The  body  was  now 
sheathed  in  bandages  previously  soaked 
in  essential  oils  of  one  or  two  different 
kinds.  It  was  then  placed  in  a  coffin  fur- 
nished with  a  couple  of  glass  windows, 
through  wliich  the  state  of  the  surface 
could  be  seen.  It  had  lain  untouched  for 
more  than  two  months,  and  no  perceptible 
change  had  taken  place  as  regards  form  or 
colour.  This  liquid  M.  Gannal  called 
his  embalming  liquid ;  buthehad  invented 
another  antiseptic  liquid,  for  the  purpose 
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of  preMfTlng  subjects  tar  disiecttoii  mud' 
morbid  specimens.  He  (Mr.  Smith)  bad 
been  unable  to  procure  M.  Ganniil  a;  body 
on  which  to  try  this  second  fluid;  but  he 
gave  him  the  body  of  a  jackass,  killed  with 
prnssic  acid.  A  few  hoars  after  the  death 
of  the  animal  M.  Gannal  injected  the 
fluid,  but  owin(?  to  some  cause  not  ex- 
plained,  one  half  of  the  animal  only  had' 
been  penetrated  by  the  t«ld.  The  imn^ 
Jected  bttir  heemam  npfdly  putrid,  and  ft 
wt»  uiJMmtLfy  to  cut  it  away.  The  re- 
Milttder,  however,  continued  sweet  to  this 
day  for  a  period  of  more  than  two  months. 
M.'^ Gannal  had,  at  the  same  time,  injected 
with  the  second  antiseptic  liouid  sereml 
quickly  putrescent  and  other  Dirds,  such 
as  jif rouse,  partridges,  pheasants,  water 
fowl,  &c.,  and  after  the  lapse  often  weeks 
these  remained  as  fresh,  to  all  api)earance, 
as  if  killed  yesterday. 

In  replv  to  questions  from  rariou^ 
quarters,  ]hfr.  Smith  stated  that  he  was 
unacquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  fluid 
employed.  He  had  studiously  avoided' 
inquiring  into  its  nature,  thinking  him- 
self in  honour  bound  not  to  pry  into 
M.  Gannal's  secret,  ft  would  have  been 
easy  fbr  him  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the 
fluid,  for  he  could  have  collected  from  the 
cavities  of  the  heart  sufficient  for  the  pur- 
pose of  analysis ;  but  as  M.  Gannal  did" 
not  choose,  for  reasons  no  doubt  suflici- 
ciently  cogent,  to  impart  to  him  a  know* 
ledge  of  the  nature  of  the  llcjuid,  he 
(Bfr.  S.)  did  not  choose  surreptitiously  to 
obtain  it.  M:  Gannal  was  much  respected 
in  Paris ;  he  had  obtained  a  prize  from 
the  Institute  of  France  for  applying  the 
acetate  of  alumina  to  prevent  putrefac- 
tion. He  did  not  think  the  fluid  was 
acetate  of  alumina,  nor  tannic  Bcid»  nor 
arsenious  acid,  nor  Kyan*8  patent;  it  did- 
not  act  upon  the  scalpels.  It  was  a 
brownish  pellucid  fluid.  He  thought 
M.  Gannal's  researches  were  interesting, 
in  a  scientific  point  of  view,  and  therefore 
be  a«sisted  him.  That  genUeman's  obiect 
was  to  obtain  a  patent  in  this  country Vor 
his  embalming  liquid ;  and  in  bis  (Mr.S.'s) 
opinion  M.  Gunnal  had  soccoeded  in  pro. 
ducing  all  the  eflects  which  he  had  pro- 
missed.  The  body^  the  ass's  flesh,  and 
the  birds,  were  at*  his  museum  in  Little 
Windmill  Street,  and  he  should  be  happy 
to  shew  them  to  any  member  of  the 
Society  who  might  fatonr  him  with  a 
visit. 

Dr.  ChoWne  had  examined  the  speci- 
mens of  the  favour  of  M.  Gannal's  fluids, 
described  by  Mr.  Gregory  Smith,  and  he 
would  bring  his  own  testimony  in  support 
of  what  Mr.  Smith  had  stated  regarding 
the  unaltered  condition  of  the  preserved 
substance.  The  birds  were  apparently  as 
fresh  as  if  recently  killed.    He  (Dr.  C.) 


ha< 


thought  the  second  antiseptic  fla^d  snacep-' 
tible  of  highly  important  applications, 
especially  in  the  better  and  more  economic 
preservation  of  morbid  specimens^  If  it 
were  found  to  preserve  the  colour  of  partly 
it  value  would,  of  course,  be  enhanced. 

Mr.  Streeter  had,  since  the  occurrence 
of  the  exhumed  body  at  Bristol,  in  which 
the  stomach  had  been  preserved  by  tbe  pre- 
anB»  mi  eM^uncnt,    put   up  several  pre- 

rations  nrftssMwaof  arsenii;,  bnt  he 
ad  been  bitterly  disappofalad  ia  the  re- 
sults :  he  had  no  confidence  in  aa^  tbwff 
but  alcohol  as  conservative  of  animtf 
matter. 

Mr.  Smith  had  made  several  prepara- 
tions with  the  arseniotts  acid:  some  of 
them  were  three  years  old,  and  they  were 
as  perfect  as  at  first.  The  only  inconve^ 
nience  he  experienced  was  the  decompoh 
sition  of  the  glass  through  the  agency  of  , 
the  arsenic,  by  which  a  deposit  of  the  ar- 
seniate  of  lead  subsided  to  the  surface  of 
the  preparation.  He  had  for  years  nsed^ 
in  his  dissecting-room  a  very  nnchemical 
mixture  for  the  preservation  of  bis  sub- 
jects. It  consisted  of  a  mixture  of  ane- 
niotts  acid,  nitrate  of  potass^  and  alum,  in 
strong  solution.  No  aoubt  decomposition 
took  place,  but  the  resulting  componnds 
answered  the  purpose  of  preserving  bodies 
admirably.  Joshua  Brookes  injected  all 
his  bodies  with  a  saturated  solution  of  the 
nitrate  of  potass ;  but  this  solution  pro- 
duced the  inconvenience  of  crystallizUig  in 
the  smaller  arteries,  and  thus  impeding 
the  subsequent  flow  of  the  wax  injection. 
Dr.  Macartney's  fluid*  used  by  bim  iu  in- 
jecting bodies,  was  aconoentnted  solntlon 
of  the  same  salt. 

Dr.  A.  Thomson  had  analyzed  the  saw. 
dust  with  which  the  abdomen  of  a  mnmmy, 
opened  in  the  Univeni^  College  Hospital 
had  been  filled,  and  found  it  contained  an 
unusually  large  quantity  of  tannic  acdd. 
He  thought  this  acid  was  well  adapted  for 
the  preservation  of  flesh,  and  it  would  now 
become  cheap,  since  a  new  and  ecquomin 
process  had  been  discovered  in  France,  by 
which  it  might  be  obtained  in  Urge  quan- 
tities. 

Mr.  Snow  thought  a  great  objection 
against  the  use  of  arsenic  in  preserv- 
ing subjects  for  dissection,  was  the  fact 
that,  when  putrefaction  might  commencoi 
the  arsenions  oxide  w*ould  be  vaporized, 
and  thus  be  inhaled,  to  the  great  injuiy  of 
the  dissector. 

Mr.  Smith  had  used  the  solution  for 
some  yean,  and  never  knew  any  incon- 
reaienoe  to  arise  from  its  use. 

A  gentleman  observed  that  he  liad  ex- 
amined the  flesh  of  the  ass  and  of  tlie 
liirds  preserved  by  M,  Gannal's  antiseptic, 
and  he  found  that  the  flesh  had  preserved 
its  natural  colour :  thus  the  pigeon,  tbe 
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pbesMoty  the  domestic  fowl,  each  main- 
tained its  proper  colour. 

Mr.  Smith  codid  not  say  that  he  was 
perfectly  satisfied  with  the  state  of  the 
preserved  part :  its  power  of  resistance  to 
the  scalpel  was  not  normal.  He  could  not 
say  that  he  accurately  examined  the  con- 
dition of  each  tissue,  but  any  gentleman 
who  chose  to  call  upon  him  might  judge, 
upon  those  points  for  himself. 

Idios.     . 


THE  LATE  MB.  KTNG. 

(From  a  correspondenU) 

Wb  ha?6  this  week  the  melancholy  duty 
of  -recording  the  decease  of  a  most  worthy 
and  talented  member  of  our  profession — 
Mr.  Thomas  King^who  has  been  long  ad-' 
Tanlageously  known  in  London  as  a 
teacher  of  anatomy  and  surgery.  Mr, 
King  was  a  native  of  Norwich,  and  at  an* 
early  age  evinced  so  great  a  predilection 
for  the  profession  of  surgery,  that  he  was 
sent  forthwith  to  study  at  the  School  of 
Medieine  at  Paris,  where  he  competed 
successfully  with  his  fellow. students,  and 
at  the  first  eoneoun  became  member  of  the 
Ecole  Pratique.  He  subsequently  filled' 
the  offices  of  exteme  and  interne  at  several 
of  the  Parisian  hospitals,  and  while  at  the 
Hotel  Diea  was  considered  to  be  Dupuy- 
treft's  fkvonrite  pupil.  The  baron  treated 
htm  with  more  courtesy  and  favour  than 
any  other  interne,  requiring  his  assistance 
at  erery  important  operation,  placing  pri. 
vate  patients  under  his  care,  and  evincing  a 
particular  friendship  for  him  by  frequent 
reet»mmeftdation.  At  this  period  Mr.  King 
suffered  from  derangement  of  the  digestive 
organs,  and  occasional  rheumatism,  caused 
by  bis  zealous  and  unremitting  labours  in 
the  dissecting-rooms,  and  particularly  in 
the  iaiU  lies  tnorts  of  the  Hdtel-Dien,  where 
he  gained  fresh  lanrels  by  perfecting  the ' 
recM^  of  the  hospital  cases,  but,  judging 
from  the  event,  probably  laid  the  founda- 
of  disorder  which  caused  his  premature 
end ;  and  accordingly,  like  Grainger  and 
Bennett,  be  has  fkllen  a  victim  to  his  zea- 
lous pursnit  of  anatomical  knowledge. 
Tbesaf/e  da  mortt  of  the  HAtel-Dien  is  a 
dismal  stone  vatilt,  in  which  the  anatomi- 
cal inspection  of  the  dead  is  performed 
with  an  accuracy  unpractised  in  the  Eng- 
lish hospitals;  and  here  King  was  daily 
seen  shortly  after  six  o'clock,  efen  in  the 
winter  months,  his  feet  protected  from  the 
pavement  by  labots  or  clogs,  his  flngertf 
punctured  and  wounded  in  dissections,  en- 
veloped in  pieces  of  linen,  and  himself  ex- 
posed for  hours  to  a  tainted  atmosphere. 


biting  cold,  and  misery  scanoely:  eonceiv. 
able  by  those  who  have  not  witnessed  it; 
Few  of  those  who  have  bad  charge  of  the 
saiU  de$  morU  pass  this  life  without  feeling 
the  direful  eflects  of  the  duties  that  have- 
been  required  of  them.  At  the  time  Mr. 
Bennett  established  a  school  of  anatomy 
and  surgery  in  Paris,  Mr.  King  asstste<i 
him,  and  subsequently  lectured  on  the 
same  subjects  at  the  Pitii.  The  lectures* 
were  well  attended  by  foreigners,  particu- 
larly Germans,  as  well  as  by  many  of  his 
countrymen.  Abont  the  year  1828,  Mr. 
King  came  to  London,  and  presented  him-* 
self  at  the  College  of  Surgeons  lor  exami- 
nation ;  which  was  granted  after  some' 
hesitation,  and  he  became  a  member  of 
that  body.  Mr.  King  was  convinced  that 
his  well-earned  laurels  and  devotion  to  his 
profession  would  ensure  him  success — that 
merit  like  his  must  be  acknowledged— and 
that  patronage  was  of  secondary  teoeir- 
tance,  but  he  soon  discovered  m  error ; 
for  on  offering  himself  on  seveni  Ofeasioos 
for  public  situations,  it  wae  anMie  pain- 
fully evident  to  him  that osevlc  alone  would 
not  avail .  His  advance  is  fito  profession  was 
not  so  rapid  as  he  bwl  anticipated,  and 
the  English  systeni  ^  appointing  medical 
officers  so  differMf  from  the  Frenchy  led 
him  toexpresa  hfa^self  very  warmly  en  tbe- 
necessity  of  aiedfcal  reform,  and  toe  adop> 
tlon  of  thN^Mncours  in  the  election  of  all 
public  mescal  officers.  In  1831  Mr.Kingr 
was  appointed  surgeon  to  the  French  em- 
bassy, a  high  mark  of  distinction,  when  we? 
consider  that  Prince  Talleyrand  was  the 
lepresentative  of  France  at  this  peri<»d| 
and  we  have  reason  to  bidieve  that  Mr. 
King  was  a  favourite  with  the  Prinoe^- 
who  took  great  pleasure  in  discussing^ 
medical  opinions.  The  immediate  cause 
of  Mr.  King's  death  appears  to  have  been 
slow  inflammation  of  the  membranes  of 
the  brain  and  spinal  marrow,  cansiuflr 
sleeplessness, great  irritability, and  genenu 
wasting.  From  his  doubting  the  nature 
of  bis  own  complaint,  the  treatment  par- 
sued  was  very  inert,  and  not  worth  men* 
tioning.  Mr.  King  has  many  claims  on  the 
profession  as  a  contributor  to  medical 
science.  His  dissertation  on  the  ligature  of 
the  innominata  and  subolavian  arteries^ 
which  was  the  subject  chosen  for  hia 
thesis  on  taking  his  degree  in  Paris,  in 
1828,  shows  correct  anatomical  and  sur- 
gical views.  The  same .  subject  formed 
the  substance  of  a  paper  read  before  the 
Westminster  Medical  Society,  and  was 
reported  in  the  medical  weekly  joamals 
of  the  time,  viz.  February  1831.  Hia 
work,  "  Lithotomy  and  Lithotrity  Com- 
pared," published  in  1833,  is  distinguished 
Dv  a  remarkably  accurate  description  of 
the  parts  concerned  in  these  operations^ 
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and  was  most  favourably  re?ie^ed  by  the' 
diO«rent  periodicals.  Hi'r  plan  and  In-  • 
Btrnincnt  for  removing  nterine  polypi  are 
simple  and  efficacious,  the  full  description 
of  which  appeared  in  the  medical  periodicals 
of  Jan.  26th,  ]bd3.  Acupuncture,  as  used 
sa<ice88fully  by  him  in  cases  of  hydrocele 
and  ascites,  and  his  modification  of  the 
operation  for  cataract,  have  been  already 
tested  by  experience,  and  are  decidedly 
improvements  in  the  old  methods  of  treat- 
ing these  diseases;  an  account  of  these, 
operations  will  be  found  in  the  Medical 
Gazette  of  the  past  year. 

The  first  part  of  the  article  "  Amputa- 
tion," in  Mr.  Costello's  Cyclopaedia  of 
Practical  Surgery,  is  marked  by  industry 
and  talent  of  superior  order.  His  lecture, 
delivered  at  the  re-opening  of  the  Blen- 
heim Street  School,  and  published  in  1834, 
displays  a  far  more  intimate  acquaintance, 
with  general,  comparative  anatomy,  and 
chemistry,  than  is  considered  essential  to 
the  mere  anatomical  teacher.  Mr.  King's 
lectures  were  marked  by  accurate  and 
close  reasoning,  and  a  strictly  logical  or- 
der ;  his  manner  of  delivery  was  energetic 
and  impressive;  and  he  possessed  the 
power  of  fixing  the  attention  of  his  class 
in  an  eminent  degree.  His  friendly  and 
open  conduct  endeared  him  to  all  his 
pupils  and  colleagues. 

Mr.  King  was  a  strenuous  advocate  of 
the  concours,  as  was  remarkably  evinced  by 
bis  answer  to  Mr.  Warburton,  on  his  exa- 
mination before  the  Parliamentary  Com- 
mittee. When  asked  if  a  medieal  eim-. 
enurs  d\d  not  act  as  a  powerful  stimulus  to 
students }  His  reply  was,  "  It  acts  as  a 
tremendons  stimelns  ^"  and  this  was  the 
experience  of  one  who  had  watched  the 
operation  of  opposite  systems.  The  me- 
dical  profession  nave  lost  in  Mr.  King  a 
highly  distinguished  and  most  honourable 
member,  and  the  writer  of  this  a  sincere 
and  valued  friend. 

-  Mr.  King  died  at  Norwich  last  Thurs- 
day  (Jan.  10),  aged  37,  at  a  time  when  he 
was  beginning  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his 
industry  and  perseverance.  He  leaves  a 
disconsolate  widow  and  infant  daughter. 
Mr.  King  had  been  lately  elected  one  of 
the  Vice-Presidents  of  toe  Westminster 
Medical  Society. 


LITERARY  INTELLIGENCE. 

Mr.  James  F.  Stephens,  author  of  the 
Ulostrations  of  British  Insects,  is  prepar- 
ing for.  publication  a  series  of  Miinnals, 
descriptive  of  all  the  species  of  British 
Insects.  The  first  volume,  containing  the 
whole  of  the  British  Beetles,  is  nearly 
ready. 


CORONERSfilP  FOR  MIDDLESEX. 

A  VACANcr  has  jnst  occurred  in  the  office 
of  Coroner  for  Middlesex,  by  the  death  of 
Mr.  Stirling.  We  earnestly  reoominend 
our  brethren  to  use  every  eflfort  to  procnre 
the  election  of  a  medical  man,  should  any 
respectable  member  «if  the  profession  offer 
himself..  This  is  one  of  the  points  (not 
*very  numerous,  unfortunately)  on  which 
we  concur  in  the  opinion  of  our  rival  con- 
temporary. 


APOTHECARIES'  HALL. 

LISTOFGBNTLEMBN  WHO  Hi^YE  aECBIVBD 
CERTIFICATES. 

Thursday,  January  3. 

James  Sheppard,  Stotiehoofie,  Deron. — ^Peter 
Cooper,  Leicester — Edward  Henry  Hills,  Maid- 
atone. — P.  O.  E.  Balnea,  Shrewsbury. 

Thursday  f  January  10. 
John  Koblnson,  Pontefract. — William  Kelcey. 
Hawlctnge,    Kent.— Charles    Seitilmas     DlcliiD, 
Manchester. 


WEEKLY  ACCOUNT  of  BURIALS. 

From  Bills  of  Mortality, /an.  15, 1839. 

Age  and  Debility . 
Apoplexy 
Asthma 
Cancer  • 

Childbirth     . 
Consumption        • 
ConTulsions         . 
Croup    .        •        • 
Dentition      . 
DroiMy  . 

Dropsy  in  the  Brain 
Dropsy  in  the  Chest 
Fever     . 
Fever,  Scarlet 
Fever,  Typhus 
Heart,  diseased 

Increase  of  Burials,  as  compared  xrlth  )   j^ 
the  preceding  week        .        .        .1 


METEOROLOaiCAL  JOURMAL.J     \ 
Kept  at  Edmonton,  Latitude  51®  37'  Si"  If.     ' 
Longitude  0®  3'  51"  W.  of  Greenwick^ 


4S 

Hooplnir  Cough   . 

8 

4 

Inflammation 

1< 

9 

Bo  welsjle  Stomach 

1 

I 

Brain          .       . 

8 

2 

Lungs  and  Pleara  10 

Hb 

Influenra       .          . 

23 

Insanity        ..       . 
Liver,  diseased    . 

2 

2 

Meanles        •       • 

8 

Paralysis      . 

S 

Small-poz    •       • 

1 

Spaama 

u 

Thrush 

9 
2 

1 

Uuknown  Canaea 

57 

Ca«ttaltiea    . 

7 

Jan.  1889. 

TUKRM(»MBrRR. 

Raromktsr. 

Thursday  .    8 

from 

88  to  48 

29-89  to  29  ea 

Friday    .  .    4 

89      4ft 

2964      S»-64 

Saturday  .    6 

aO      40 

«h64      29-51 

Sunday  .  .    6 

29       48 

29fl0      29-» 

Monday..     7 

48       45 

29-00      29-20 

Tueaday..    8 

80      Sd 

29-88      2»-49 

Wednesday  9 

80       84 

2955      2»^ 

Winds.  S.W.  and  S.K. 

Bxc«pi  the  5th  and  9tb.  generally  elondy ;  rain 
fell  on  the  4th,  snow  and  rain  on  the  6Lh  and  two 
following  days. 

Rain  fallen,  *48  of  an  inch. 

Charles  Hemay  Adams, 
Wilson  &  Sok,  Printers,  57,  Sklnner-st.,  Londo*. 
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LBCTURES 

OK  THK 

CHEMICAL    HISTORY,   PATBOLOGY,  and 

MEDICAL  TREATMENT 

or 

CALCULUS, 

AND  THE  VARIOUS  DISORDERS  OF  THB 

URINARY    SYSTEM. 
By  Dr.  Venables. 

On  the  Chamcal  Conttitutnttofthe  Urine,  and 
the  modee  of  demmutraivng  ihem, 

Erythric  and  jnirpurie  ocicb.— Enbagh 
liaa  been  already  said  noon  these  princi- 
ples. They,  in  fact,  result  from  the  action 
of  nitric  acid  and  ammonia  npon  the 
lithic.  Yon  have  already  seen  these  re- 
agencies  and  their  products  demonstrated^ 
and  therefore  it  is  not  necessaiy  at  this 
time  to  dwell  farther  npon  the  subject. 

OiaUe  Mi<i.— I  am  not  aware  that  the 
existence  of  this  acid  nncombined,  or  even 
in  soluble  combination,  has  been  demon- 
strated in  the  urine.  That  it  is  generated 
during  some  of  the  morbid  operations  of 
the  urinary  economy  there  is  not  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  doubt  It  is  easily  detected 
in  some  of  the  urinary  concretions  com- 
Wned  with  lime,  as  for  instance  an  inso- 
Inble  oxalate  of  lime,  in  that  species  of 
calculus  well  known  as  the  mulberry  va- 
riety. It  is  necessary,  therefore,  that  we 
should  become  acquainted  with  the  phy- 
sical and  chemical  characters  of  this  acid. 

Oxalic  acid  very  closely  resembles  En- 
8om  salts— sulphate  of  magnesia^ for 
which  it  has  been  occasionally  and  fatally 
snbstitnted.  However,  I  think  it  in  ap- 
pearance much  more  like  sulphate  of 
atinc.  Here  you  see  specimens  of  oxalic 
acid,  sulphate  of  zinc,  and  Epsom  salts'. 
The  bottles  are  pr^isely  alike,  and  yet  I 
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think  they  may  be  very  readily  dlstin- 
guished  by  their  appearance.  I  can  tell 
them,  however  variously  the  relative  posi- 
tions of  the  bottles  be  altered ;  the  sulphate 
of  magnesia  is  readily  recognised  by  its 
very  fioe  needle-shaped  crystals.  Mr.  Phil- 
lips  describes  the  primary  crystal  as  a 
right  prism  with  rhombic  base^  the  acute 
angles,  89^  30',  the  obtuse,  90"  3(/.  AU 
though  the  crystals  may  be  of  large  size, 
they  are  usually  very  small,  as  yon  ob-  * 
serve. 

Sulphate  of  zinc  also  crystallises  in 
very  small  crystals,  the  primary  form  of 
which  is  a  right  rhombic  prism.  They 
may,  however,  be  obtained  of  very  laiige 
size,  as  you  observe  in  this  specimen. 

Oxalic  acid  appears  in  small  flattened 
9ix -sided  pritms,  transparent,  and  when  pure, 
colourless.  However,  as  met  with,  they 
frequently  have  an  orange  tinge,  owing  to 
adhering  nitrous  acid,  derived  from  the 
nitric  acid,  by  the  agency  of  which  the 
sugar  had  been  converted  into  oxalic  acid. 
But  perhaps  a  microscopic  view  of  the 
crystals  in  iuxta-position  will  be  more  in- 
structive than  any  description.  On  this 
glass  there  is  a  crystal  of  each  substance. 
The  sulphate  of  magnesia  is  in  the  centre^ 
the  oxalic  acid  on  the  right,  and  conse- 

auently  will  appear  to  you,  its  yon  look 
irough  the  microscope,  on  your  left,  and 
the  sulphate  of  zinc  on  Voujr  opposite  side. 
You  see  the  crystal  of  Epsom  salt  is  by  far 
the  longest  and  finest  looking  of  the 
three.  Oxalic  acid  has  a  smell  of  nitrous 
gas  or  nitrous  acid ;  but  this  arises  solely 
from  impurity.  The  taste,  however,  will 
readiljf  distinguish  all  three  from  each 
other.  Oxalic  acid  is  decidedly  sonr  ; 
Epsom  salts  bitter;  sulphate  of  zinc 
styptic  and  metallic. 

The  add  is  said  to  be  soluble  in 
double  its  weight  of  temperate  water; 
but  Dr.  Christison  asseru  tliat  it  requires 
eleren  ti(nes  its  weight  of  water,  and  this 
is  certainly  much  nearer  the  truth. 
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The  retigents  which  indicate  the  pre- 
sence  of  oxalic  acid  in  eolation  are  cnlo- 
ride  of  calcium,  sulphate  of  copper,  and 
nitrate  of  silYer.  The  first,  as  yon  see, 
throws  down  a  white  precipitate  of  oxa- 
late  of  lime ;  sulphate  of  copper,  a  bluish 
white,  as  jou  see  here — the  oxalate 
of  copper;  and  nitrate  of  silver,  a  dense 
white  precipitate  of  oxalate  of  siWer. 
These  tests  are  acted  on  by  nncombined 
oxalic  acid ;  or,  in  other  words,  single  de- 
decomposition  is  sufficient ;  but  where 
great  delicacy  is  required,  it  is  better  to 
neutralize  the  acid  by  potass. 

The  distinguishing  characters  of  the 
first  precipitate— oxalate  of  lime— are, 
that  it  is  readily  soluble  in  a  minim  or  two 
of  nitric  acid.  This  solubility  distin- 
guishes this  salt  of  lime  from  the  sulphate 
which  you  see  precipitated  by  the  chlo- 
ride of  calcium  add^  to  the  sulphate  of 
soda  in  this  tube.  You  cannot  distin- 
guish the  precipitates  by  their  mere  sen. 
sible  characters.  But  if  I  add  a  few  drops 
'  of  nitric  acid  to  each,  I  find  the  one  pre- 
cipitate is  redissolved,  and  the  solution  be- 
comes perfectly  transparent;  while  the 
same  addition  produces  no  sensible  effect 
on  the  other,  as  you  just  now  witness. 
Solubility,  therefore,  in  a  few  drops  of 
nitric  acid,  distinguishes  the  oxalate  of 
lime  from  the  sulphate  of  the  same  base. 

The  oxalate  of  lime  which  we  have  here 
is  insoluble  in  a  few  drops  of  hydro- 
chloric acid ;  for  you  see,  on  my  adding 
two  or  three  drops,  the  turbidness  of  the 
solution  still  continues.  Chloride  of  cal. 
cinm  would  throw  down  a  white  preci. 
pitate  from  any  of  the  soluble  phos- 
phates, tartrates,  citrates,  or  carbonates ; 
consequently  it  is  necessary  to  distin- 
guish  between  these.  This  we  do  by  the 
hydrochloric  acid.  Here  are  four  test 
tubes  ;^into  one  I  introduce  a  solution 
of  phosphate  of  soda;  into  another  citrate ; 
into  a  third  tartrate;  and  into  the  fourth 
carbonate  of  soda.  Into  this  tube  I  intro- 
duce oxalate  of  soda ;  I  now  add  chloride 
of  calcium  to  each ;  and  you  obserre  all 
^Ye  give  a  white  precipitate,  which  gra- 
dually falls  down  from  the  turbid  fluid. 
With  this  graduated  tube  I  take  three 
minims  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  thus 
introduce  the  same  quantity  of  acid  into 
each  of  the  five  tubes.  On  agitation, 
four  become  perfectly  transparent,  as  vou 
see;  but  the  fifth,  which  contains  oxalate 
of  lime,  is  unaffected,  and  will  bear  three 
times  the  quantity  of  acid,  and,  as  you 
see,  retain  its  opacity;  nor  is  it  dissolved 
till  a  large  proportion  of  acid  has  been 
added 

But  the  oxalate  of  lime  thus  formed  may 
be,  I  think,  still  better  distinguished  by 
acetic  acid.  I  place  in  this  test  glass 
phosphate,  citrate,  and  tartrate  of  Ume. 


I  pour  npon  them  some  water.  Into  this 
I  put  some  oxalate  of  lime,  and  add  dis- 
tilled water.  Into  each  I  shall  now  in- 
troduce strong  acetic  acid;  and  you  see 
the  phosphate,  citrate,  and  tartrate,  are 
wholly  dissolved,  and  the  solution  is  quite 
limpid;  whereas,  the  oxalate  remains  un- 
affected, and  the  mixture  is  quite  turbid, 
as  at  first.  Indeed,  oxalate  of  lime,  as 
you  may  witness  in  this  glass  capsule, 
is  insoluble  in  concentrated  acetic  acid ; 
and  hence  this  acid  appears  to  me  to 
afford  a  preferable  means  of  confirm- 
ing the  evidence  as  to  oxalate  of  lime, 
than  the  hydrochloric,  which,  added  in 
sufficient  quantity,  dissolves  the  oxalate* 
I  have  been  thus  diffuse  upon  the  subject 
of  oxalate  of  lime,  because  its  properties 
will  be  found  of  great  importance  here- 
after. 

The  oxalate  of  copper  is  not  re- dissolved 
by  a  few  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid,  as 
you  see;  but  if  the  proportion  be  large,  it 
re-dissolves,  as  you  may  now  witness.  This 
test  has  the  advantage  of  not  disturbing 
the  chlorides,  nor  the  citrates,  nitrates, 
sulphates,  or  tartrates,  as  you  may  see  by 
the  following  applications/  The  theory  of 
this  apparent  inertia,  if  I  may  so  term  it, 
is  sufficiently  obvious,  because,  when  in- 
terchanges occur,  the  results  are  soluble. 
However,  it  precipitates  with  soluble  car- 
bonates and  phosphates.  But  these  pre- 
cipitates are  distinguished  by  their  ready 
solubility  in  a  few  drops  of  hydrochloric 
acid. 

The  oxalate  of  silver,  as  you  have  seen, 
is  a  dense  white  precipitate.  If  this  be 
collected  and  dried,  it  becomes  brown  on 
the  edges  when  heated,  and  at  last  fulmi- 
nates,  as  you  may  now  see.  The  fnlmina- 
tion  distinguishes  the  oxalate  from  all  the 
other  white  salts  thrown  down  by  nitrate 
of  silver.  The  citrate  and  tartrate  of  sti- 
ver, when  similarly  treated — the  first,  as 
you  may  observe  here,  becomes  brown 
throughout,  froths  up,  and  then  defla- 
grates with  white  fumes,  and  leaves  mn 
abundant  ashy  residue,  which  nliimatelj 
becomes  pure  silver, — which  you  see.  The 
tartrate  behaves  similarly  to  the  citrate, 
but,  as  you  see,  does  not  deflagrate.  Hav- 
ing witnessed  these  several  tests,  with 
their  actions,  yon  will  be  able  to  distin. 
guish  the  oxalic  acid. 

There  is  one  more  test,  however,  to 
which  I  must  direct  your  attention ;  that 
is,  the  addition  of  strong  ammonia  to  a 
solution,  tolerably  concentrated,  of  oxalic 
acid.  The  resulting  ammoniacal  oxalate 
is  much  less  soluble  than  the  oxalic  acid 
itself.  In  this  glass  capsule  I  have  a  few 
drops  of  solution  of  oxalic  acid.  I  add  a  droo 
or  two  of  caustic  ammonia,  and  von  will 
see  how  beautifully  crystalline  radii  shoot 
from  the  circumference  towards  the  ceatie. 
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I  have  80  arranged  the  experiment  as  that 
it  shall  take  place  within  the  field  of  this 
Btcnecope;  and  if  yon  will  look  throogh 
the  glass,  joo  will  see  the  whole  pheno- 
Dena  beautifully  delineated. 

Another  test  maj  be  derived  from  the 
composition  of  the  acid.  The  nitric  and 
the  oxalic  can  neither  of  them  exist  in  an 
insulated  or  uncombined  state.  The  most 
simple  form  in  which  either  can  exist  is 
in  combination  with  water.  Thus  nitric 
acid  cannot  be  generated  unless  water  or 
a  salifiable  base  be  present.  If  we  elec- 
trify oxygen  and  nitrogen  in  the  proper 
proportions,  we  obtain  nitrons  acid  instead 
of  nitric,  unless  either  water  or  an  alka- 
line solution  be  present  Oxalic  acid  is 
alike  incapable  of  existing  without  water. 
Its  composition  when  in  crystals  is  one 
equivalent  of  carbonic  acid,  one  equiva- 
lent of  carbonic  oxide,  and  four  equiva- 
lents of  water.  The  volumes  and  equiva- 
lents of  carbonic  o^ide  and  carbonic  acid 
are  equal.  Now  the  weight  of  an  eqni- 
Talent  of  carbonic  oxide  is 

C»  +  0>  =  6-f-8=  14. 
The  equivalent  of  carbonic  acid  is 
C*-t-0«  =  6+  16=22, 
and  four  of  water 

=  (H+H*=32-f-  4=36. 
Consequently,  if  we  add  all  these  together, 
the  sum  will  give  us  the  atomic  consti- 
tution of  oxalic  acid.     First,  then,  we; 
have — 


=  72. 


H<=36 

Therefore,  if  the  acid  be  deprived  of  the 
four  equivalents  of  water,  we  ought  to 
bare  equal  volumes,  or  an  atom  of  each 
—carbonic  oxide  and  carbonic  acid.  This 
const! ttttioQ  has  been  almost  proved  by  an 
experiment  of  Dobereiner. 

The  acid  m^ybe  easily  resolved  into  its 
constituents.  Thus  anv  thing  that  is  ca- 
pable of  abstracting  the  water  will  de- 
compose the  acid,  md  set  the  other  con- 
stituents, the  carbonic  oxide  and  the  car. 
bonic  acid  free.  In  this  retort  I  have  put 
some  oxalic  acid.  Upon  it  I  pour  highly 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  and  apply  a 
very  gentle  heat;  and  you  see  now  a  gas 
I  over,  which  we  sball  receive  in  this 


jar.  This  gas  we  shall  find  to  be  a  mixture 
of  carbonic  acid  and  carbonic  oxide. 
Thus,  on  washing  with  lime  water,  there 
is  a  diminution  of  volume,  and  the  trans- 
pareocy  of  the  lime  water  is,  as  you  see, 
aflected,  and  it  has  become  turbid.  Thus 
the  carbonic  acid  is  removed,  and  the  car- 
bonic oxide  alone  now  occupies  the  jar. 
This,  as  you  shall  now  see,  bums  with 


a  blue  flame ;  and  if  we  were  to  examine 
the  product  of  this  combustion,  wcshould 
find  it  to  consist  of  carbonic  acid  gas, 
generated  by  the  combination  of  another 
equivalent  of  oxygen  with  the  carbonic 
oxide. 

Tha  sulphuric  add  merely  acts  by  ah. 
stracting  the  water,  for  which  it  has  a 
great  affinity,  aad  the  constitution  of  the 
oxalic  acid  being  thus  destroyed  the  two 
other  constituents  come  over  as  you  hate 
just  now  witnessed. 

A  question  now  arises,  can  oxalic 
acid  exist  in  solution  in  the  urine ;  and 
if  so,  how  are  we  to  recognize  or  deter- 
mine its  presence  ?  Dr.  Prout  merely  men- 
tions some  few  sensible  characteristics  in 
the  urine,  which  render  the  prevalence  of 
this  principle  probable ;  but  <<  that  the 
absence  of  all  urinary  sediments  are  of  a 
negative  character ,  and  lead  to  no  inference 
where  other  circumstances  are  wanting, 
as  is  most  generally  the  case*.'*  When 
oxalic  acid  is  generated  in  the  urine,  it  of 
course  will  immediately  react  upon  the 
lime  and  precipitate  it ;  and  we  shall  find 
that  oxalate  of  lime,  either  as  an  amor- 
phous sediment  or  as  crystallized  gravel,  is 
extremely  rare.  And  yet,  to  determine  the 
presence  of  oxalic  acid  is  a  matter  of  vei^ 
great  moment  If  oxalic  acid,  thercfois, 
exist  in  solution  in  the  urine,  it  mostjexist 
either  in  the  free  state  or  as  a  soluble 
oxalate— in  combination,  for  ijwtance,  with 
either  potass  or  ammonia;  nor  should  we 
find  anv  lime  in  such  urine.  I  have  not 
been  able  to  obtain  any  urine  passed  by  a 
patient  aflected  with  oxalate  of  lime ; 
therefore  I  must  endeavour  to  shew  you 
the  discovery  of  oxalic  acid  by  an  artificial 
impregnation.  Here  is  some  urine ;  it 
measures  half  a  pint  ten  ounces.  We 
shall  divide  it  into  two  portions,  of  four 
ounces  each.  I  add  to  one  of  them  some 
oxalic  acid ;  and  you  observe  oxalate  of 
lime  precipitates.  Now  this  is  precisely 
what  would  happen  in  the  bladder,  and 
consequently  the  lime  would  be  deposited. 
We  must  therefore  continue  to  add  more 
acid,  till  we  have  it  free.  Now  it  throws 
down  no  farther  precipitate,  and  if  we  now 
filter  we  shall  have  a  case  of  oxalic  acid. 
It  does  not  signify  whether  the  acid  be 
free  or  neutralized,  because  we  could  not 
tell  from  what  the  acidulous  reaction 
would  result.  We  may  therefore  neu- 
talize  by  ammonia,  or  rather  add  the  am- 
monia in  just  sensible  excess.  For  this  pur- 
pose we  immerse  this  slip  of  turmeric  paper, 
and  add  ammonia  till  the  turmeric  be- 
comes red.  We  may  next  decolorize  by 
animal  charcoal,  and  now  filter.  Chloride 
of  calcium  will  now  throw  down  oxalate 
of  lime,  as  you  see  from  this  portion.    If 


*  On  CaIcuH,  ftc.  p.  ISO. 
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we  neotralize  tbe  free  ammonia  by  a  little 
acetic  acid,  you  see  the  sulphate  of  copper 
and  nitrate  of  silver  throw  down  tbe 
characteristic  precipitates.  From  this  por- 
tion we  separate  tbe  oxalic  acid  by  acetate 
of  lead,  and  bydrosulphuric  acid  liberates 
the  oxalic  acid,  as  you  observe.  . 

Now  we  shall  tryanotherportion  in  pre^ 
cisely  the  same  way ;  and  you  see  there  is 
not  the  slightest  indication  of  oxalic  acid. 
Thus  evidently  we  can  readily  determine 
the  presence  of  oxalic  acid,  if  it  exist  Iq 
solution  in  the  urine.  We  shall  find  it 
useful  to  recollect  these  when  we  come  to 
consider  the  mulberry  variety  of  calculus. 

Bentdc  aeid  is  a  subject  of  no  impor- 
tance, and  therefore  we  shall  pass  it  over. 

Carbonic  acid  occasionally  exists  in  the 
urine,  and,  sometimes  combining  with 
the  lime,  forms  calculi  of  carbonate  of 
lime.  To  determine  the  existence  of  free 
carbonic  acid,  the  plan  adopted  by  Dr. 
Marcet  may  be  resorted  to,  of  placing 
the  urine  under  the  receiver  of  the  air- 
pump,  and  exhausting  it:  the  carbonic 
relieved  from  pressure  rises,  and  is 
conducted  into  lime-water.  It  might 
also  be  determined,  by  distilling  at  a 
fery  moderate  elevation  of  temperature 
into  lime-water:  carbonate  of  lime  would 
precipitate.  However,  carbonic  acid  com- 
bined with  ammonia  is  frequently  found 
in  the  urine.  The  source  of  tnis  salt  is  the 
decomposition  of  urta.  Here  is  a  speci- 
men, in  which  there  is  a  good  deal  of  car- 
bonic acid.  Thus,  if  I  add  a  little  hydro- 
chloric acid,  you  see  it  effervesces.  I  put 
some  into  this  retort,  and  place  the  beak 
in  lime.  I  now  introduce  some  hydro- 
chloric acid  through  the  tubulnre,  and  ap- 
ply a  gentle  beat;  you  see  effervescence 
takes  place,  and  the  lime- water  becomes 
turbid.  We  now  collect  the  carbonate  of 
lime,  and  roll  it  into  a  mass,  and  place  it 
on  the  surface  of  mercury  in  this  jar. 
We  invert  tbe  jar  in  the  mercurial  cistern, 
and  now  you  see  the  ear(>onate  of  lime  has 
risen  to  the  upper  surface.  We  now  in* 
troduce  a  little  acetic  acid,  which  rises  to 
the  surlkce;  and  now  that  it  mixes  with 
the  carbonate,  brisk  effervescence,  as  you 
see,  takes  place;  the  mercury  sinks,  and 
an  elastic  gas  occupies  the  greater  part  of 
the  jar.  This  will  be  found  to  be  car- 
bonic acid.  It,  as  you  see,  extinguishes 
the  candle ;  it  will  n6t  support  respira- 
tion ;  and  it  may  be  turned,  like  water, 
from  one  jar  into  another.  Thus  I  place 
a  lighted  taper  in  this  jar,  by  inverting 
this  other  jar  containing  the  evolved  gas 
over  it;  you  observe  the  candle  is  extm* 
guishedi  as  if  I  had  poured  in  so  much 
water. 

Cyuie  mde  is  a  very  rare  urinary  pro- 
duction.  Dr.  Wollaston  was  the  first  to 
describe  it    He  obtained  the  specimen 


from  Dr.  Reeve,  of  Norwich,  in  1810 1  and 
shortly  after  be  recognized  another  in  tbe 
collection  at  Guy's  Hospital.  Since  thea. 
Dr.  Henry  found  two  specimens  in  his 
collection ;  and,  snbseanentiy,  Drs.  Mar- 
cet, Prout,  and  myself,  have  met  with  this 
substance.  In  this  sealed  tube  1  shew  a 
specimen  of  that  rare  variety  of  calculus, 
the  cystic  oxide.  You  must  be  content 
with  a  mere  description,  without  a  demon- 
stration of  its  properties,  because  I  cannot 
spare  any  portion  of  this  specimen  for  che- 
mical  demonstration.  However  in  doe 
time  I  think  I  shall  be  able  to  exhibit  to 
you  a  specimen  of  tbe  urine  in  which  this 
diathesis  prevails,  and  then  demonstrate 
the  properties  of  cystic  oxide.  It  was  de- 
nominated "oxide"  by  Dr.  Wollaston, 
from  its  ready  solubility  in  acids  and  alka- 
lies. It  is  insoluble,  however,  in  citric, 
tartaric,  and  acetic  acids;  also  in  alcohol 
and  water,  and  in  carbonate  of  ammonia. 
All  these  agents  dissolve  it,  but  very 
sparingly,  and  therefore  may  be  made  ase 
of  for  its  precipitation. 

On  the  contrary,  it  is  dissolved  by  the 
phosphoric,  nitric,  hydrochloric,  and  sulr 
phuric  acidis ;  by  potass  and  soda,  and  by 
the  carbonates  of  these  bases.  The  citric 
or  acetic  acid  is  its  best  precipitant  from 
these  solutions.  For  a  more  lengthened 
detail  of  its  properties,  I  will  at  present 
refer  you  to  my  paper'*  On  tbe  CvRtic 
OxideV*  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  In- 
stitution  for  January,  1830. 

On  destructive  distillation,  it  yielded 
fcetid  carbonate  of  ammonia,  a  dense, 
heavy,  foetid  oil;  and  a  spongy,  black, 
coaly  residue  remained  in  the  retort 

The  composition  of  cystic  oxide  seems 
to  be  as  follows: —  Atomically. 

Nitrogen  .  .  11-85")  N* 

Carbon  .  .  .  29-88^  ,^  _  C» 
Hydrogen  .  6-12r  ^^  —  H« 
Oxygen    .  .  58-I5)  0« 

Xanthie  oxide,  —  Dr.  Marcet  has  de- 
scribed a  urinarv  deposit,  under  this  name, 
of  singular  and  peculiar  properties.  It, 
like  the  last,  is  soluble  in  acids  and 
alkalies,  whence  he  gave  it  the  name  of 
oxide.  As  it  has  not  fallen  to  the  lot  of 
any  other  observer  to  meet  with  this 
disease,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  enter  at 
any  great  length  upon  its  properties.  Its 
most  distinctive  characteristic  is,  that  its 
solution  in  nitric  acid  on  being  evaporated 
to  dryness,  leaves  a  residue  of  a  brighi 
Umon  yellow  colour.  This  residue  is  paitlj 
soluble  in  water,  to  which  it  communi- 
cates its  colour.  On  adding  an  acid,  the 
yellow  colour  disappears ;  but  on  adding 
caustic  potash,  on  the  contrary,  turns  it  to 
a  red  more  or  less  intense  according  to  the 
degree  of  dilution.  Upon  evaporation  it 
assumes  a  '*  brilliant  erimton  hue,"  which 
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dirappears  on  the  addition  of  water,  the 
yellow  colour  returning,  and  remaining 
perfectly  traneparent  The  previous  agency 
of  the  nitric  acid  was  essential  to  the  pro- 
duction of  these  changes;  for  Dr.Marcet 
states  that  if  the  potass  was  added  to  pure 
calculus,  such  as  deposited  bv  water,  no 
change  of  colour  took  place.  The  residue 
of  the  solution  of  the  calculus  in  water, 
treated  with  nitric  acid,  produced  precisely 
the  same  colour  as  the  calculusitself. 

It  was  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether .^ 

It  was  ferv  sparingly  soluble  in  acetic  acid; 
bnt  insoluble,  or  nearly  so,  in  the  oxalic. 

It  was  insoluble,  or  nearly  so,  in  bi- 
carbonate  of  potass,  and  saturated  carbo- 
nate of  ammonia. 

The  mioeral  acids  dissoWed  it  bnt 
slowly,  and  not  near  so  readily  a3  the 
caustic  alkalies;  and  therefore  Marcet 
thinks  the  solrent  power  of  these  acids 
may  be  derived  from  the  water  which  they 
contain.  Caustic  potass  dissolved  it  rea- 
dily,  and  it  was  precipitated  from  this  so- 
lution by  acetic  acid  only,  in  neutral  pro- 
portion, or  at  all  events  in  no  great  excess. 

When  we  compare  the  characters  of 
litiiic  acid  and  of  the  cystic  and  xanthlc 
oxides  together,  although  there  is  a  suffi- 
ciency to  distinguish  them,  yet  there  seems 
sufficient  analogies  to  justify  the  inference 
that  they  are  but  modifications  of  the  same 

f primitive.  For  instance,  they  are  all  so- 
uble  with  effervescence,  in  nitric  acid, 
and  the  residue,  after  evaporation,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  lithic  acid,  is  red  or  pink- 
coloured: — the  cystic  oxide,  similarly 
treated,leavesawhite,andihe,xanthicoxide 
a  yellow  residue.  They  are  all  soluble  in 
caustic  alkalies ;  insolubility  in  all  acids 
but  the  nitric  characterizes  the  lithic  acid : 
cystic  oxide  is  precipitated  by  acetic  acid  ; 
while  this  menstruum  dissolves  the 
xanthic.  A  xanthio '  calculus  has  not 
been  recognized  either  before  or  since 
Marcet's  time  ;*  but  yet  I  have  in  one  or 
two  instances  met  with  something  like 
xanthic- oxida    Yon  see  in  this  watch - 


•  ProfeMor  Lstigenbeck,  of  OotUngen,  ex- 
tracted a  atone  tntm  the  bladder,  which  was 
fouDdto  conalst  of  this  principle.  On  analysing 
this  substance,  they  found  Us  elementary  com- 
poaltloD  identical  with  that  of  lUMe  acid,  minus 
one  equivalent  of  oxygen.  Thus  the  atomic  con- 
stitution of  lithic  acid  and  xanthic  oxide  Is  aa 
follows : — 

LiikleJcid. 


=.  8  »  34  3 
iniMe  Otide, 
<=  5  »  80  *) 

»  2  ««  16  3 


Nitrogen 

Carbon 

Hydrogen 

Oxygen 

XatUhie  Oride, 

Nitrogen       *=  5 

Carbon 

Hydrogen 
•  Oxygen 

Hence,  these  chemists  propose  to  name  uric  or 
Uthlc  oxide. 


Slass  a  tniftll  residue,  and  you  observe  it 
as  a  yellow  colour.  It  is  the  residue  of 
what  I  supposed  to  be  lithic  acid,  treated 
as  already  described  by  nitric  acid.  It  ap- 
proaches so  closely  to  what  Dr.  Marcet 
describes,  that  I  have  preserved  it  as  vou 
see.  The  little  fragment  which  furnished 
this  reddoe  was  more  of  a  cinnamon  co- 
lour, as  Marcet  has  described  xanthic 
oxide,  but  I  had  only  this  small  particle 
given  to  me  by  a  medical  gentleman, 
with  some  fragments  of  crystallized  lithic 
acid  passed  by  a  patient  under  his  care. 
Upon  a  review,  therefore,  of  all  these  facts, 
I  cannot  help  thinkinff,  that  the  lithic 
and  oxalic  acids,  a^  well  as  the  cystic  and 
xanthic  oxides,  are  but  so  many  modifica- 
tions of  the  same  primitive  radical. 

CAy(s.— I  select  this  condition  for  consi- 
deration now,  because  I  have  been  lucky 
enough  to  meet  with  a  patient  who  passes 
chylous  urine,  and  therefore  I  can  present 
you  a  specimen,  and  exhibit  its  properties. 
Chyle  is  formed  from  the  aliments  by  the 
action  of  the  digestive  organs.  The  ali- 
ment received  into  the  stomach  is  there 
formed  into  a  sort  of  pultaceous  mass, 
partly  fluid,  partly  globular.  When  chy- 
imification  has  been  completed  in  the  sto*. 
mach,  the  mass  is  tlien  passed  into  the 
duodenum  through  the  pylorus.  Here  it 
is  subjected  to  the  action  of  the  bile  and 
pancreatic  juice,  and  is  ultimately  con- 
verted, at  least  in  most  of  the  mammalia, 
into  a  turbid  whitish  milky-looking  flui<), 
to  be  taken  up  by  the  laoteals  so  nume- 
rously distributed  over  the  mucous  lining 
of  the  intestines. 

Chyle  is  generally  opaque,  and  always 
much*  more  so  than  the  lymph  in  the  same 
animal.  This  opacity  of  the  chyle  is  said 
to  depend  principally  upon  the  great 
namber  of  globules  in  which  it  abounds. 
I  have  been  lucky  enough  to  have  been 
furnished  with  a  small  quantity  of  chyle. 
It  is  placed  in  this  capsule  and  in  the  field 
of  the  mioroscope ;  and  if  you  examine  it, 
perhara  you  may  be  able  to  perceive  the 
globular  appearance.  The  globules  are 
extremely  small,  and  their'  diameter  is 
stated  by  Prevost  and  Dumas  to  be  only 
^  of  an  inch  in  diameter;  and  according 
to  MiUler's  measurement,  *Mn  the  cal^ 
goat,  dog,  are  only  one-half  or  one-third 
the  size  of  the  red  particles  of  the  blood  of 
a  mammiferous  animal*." 

Chyle  contains  both  fibrin  and  albu- 
men; bnt  yet  the  fibrin  of  chyle  appears  to 
differ  somewhat  from  that  of  the  blood. 
According  to  Brande,  acetic  acid  dissolves 
but  a  very  small  quantity  of  the  coagulum 
of  chyle,  whereas  this  acid  readilV  dis- 
solves the  coagulated  fibrin  of  the  blood. 
Hence  the  coagulum  of  chyle  more  nearly 
resembles  that  from  albumen. 

*  Elements  of  Physiology,  p.  W8.' 
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I  have  here  two  speeimcas  of  nrine: 
the  one  is  chylous  naturally;  into  the 
other  I  have  introduced  an  eoual  propor- 
tion of  serum  obtained  from  toe  blood  of 
one  of  my  dispensary  patients,  after  co- 
afi^ulation.  We  shall  probably  be  thus 
able  to  form  some  idea  of  the  difference 
of  character  exhibited  by  chylous  and  al- 
buminous urine. 

First,  we  shall  find  that  both  specimeos 
will  coagulate  on  the  application  of  heat; 
of  course,  on  account  of  the  albumen 
which  exists  in  both  chyle  and  serum. 
We,  therefore,  put  a  portion  of  each  spe- 
cimen into  each  of  these  glass  capsules, 
and  place  them  in  the  hot  sand.  You 
will  obf  enre  next  the  mode  of  coagulation. 
The  albuminous  becomes  suddenly  dense, 
opaque,  and  speedily  solidifies ;  the  chy- 
lous, on  the  contrary,  shoots  out  m 
radii,  as  it  were,  from  the  circumference 
into  the  centre,  becomes  flaky,  and 
the  coagulum  curdy.  This,  I  belieye,  to 
afford  a  very  good  criterion  for  determin- 
ing to  which  principle,  chyle  or  serum, 
the  morbid  impregnation  of  the  urine  is 
most  analogous.  Extreme  cases  are  not 
met  with  very  often,  and  the  characters 
of  ooagulable  urine,  as  stated  by  Prout, 
are,  for  the  most  part,  intermediate. 

Both  specimens  are  alike  precipitated 
by  ferro-cyanide  of  potassium.  For  in- 
stance, into  each  test  tube  I  shall  intro- 
duee  a  portion  of  each  specimen  respec- 
tively :  we  now  add  a  drop  or  two  of 
acetic  acid ;  and  now  to  each  add  a  little 
of  this  solution  of  the  ferro-cyanide  of 
potassium,  and  you  see  immediate  preci- 
pitation takes  place ;  and  yet  there  is  a 
manifest,  though  not  a  describable  diffe- 
rence, in  the  precipitation  and  mode  of  its 
subsidence.  We  shall  therefore  quit  this 
subject  for  the  present,  as  we  shall  have 
occasion  to  revert  to  it  again. 


CLINICAL  LECTURES  on  MEDICINE, 

Delivered  at  the  Meath  HotpUal,  Dublin, 
SeMlon  1887-8, 

By  Pbofksbor  Gkayxs. 

Lecture  VIII. 

On  the  Pathology  and  Treatment  of  Syphilis. 

(Continued.) 

In  continuation  of  the  subject  spoken  of 
at  our  last  meeting,  I  shall  resume  the 
translation  of  some  of  the  most  important 
parts  of  Dr.  Fricke's  work.  The  great 
length  of  the  extracts  I  am  about  to  lay 
before  you  sufficiently  attests  the  value  1 
attach  to  that  work,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
that  you  will  concur  in  the  favourable 


opinion  I  have  formed  of  the  merits  of 
this  celebrated  surgeon. 
Let  us  now  return  to  Fricke's  treatise. 

CHANCRES  ON  THE  GENITAL  ORGANS. 

Of  chancres  (differing  from  excoriations 
by  an  excavated  base,  and  corroded  edges,) 
we  have  observed  seven  different  species, 
distinguished  from  each  other  either  hj 
their  appearance,  their  degree  of  intensity 
and  extent,  or  by  the  mode  of  treatment 
they  require. 

let  5/)eci«s.— Chancres  with  a  clean,  and 
in  general,  copper-coloured  base;  the  base 
deeper  than  the  edges,  the  edges  sharply 
cut,  but  not  raised  above  the  epidermis; 
diameter  from  one  to  four,  and  six  lines. 
They  constitute  the  transition  from  the 
third  species  of  excoriations. 

2d  Speciet, — Chancres  with  an  ash- 
coloured,  and  usually  soft  base ;  the  base 
deeper  than  the  edges,  the  edges  cut,  but 
not  raised  above  the  epidermis;  the  dia- 
meter from  one  line  to  one  or  two  inches. 

«3(/  Species*^— Chancres  with  an  ash- 
coloured,  and  in  general,  hard  base;  the 
base  deeper  than  the  edges,  the  edges 
sharply  cut,  indented,  raised  above  the 
epidermis,  everted,  often  of  a  dark  red 
colour,  and  inflamed;  diameter  from  one 
to  four  or  five  lines.  (The  Hunterian 
chancre.) 

4th  Species, — Chancres  with  a  depressed 
base  covered  with  an  adhesive,  viscid, 
greyish-green  matter.  The  base  is  irregu- 
lar, in  many  places  deeper,  in  others  shal- 
lower. The  edges  cut,  raised  above  the 
epidermis,  everted,  often  intermixed  with 
livid  black  (gangrenous)  spots;  the  cir- 
cumference inflamed ;  diameter  from  three 
or  four  lines  to  an  inch  or  two.  They  are 
always  in  connexion  with  great  destruc- 
tion of  the  neighbouring  parts.  (Carmi- 
chad's  phagedasuic  chancre.) 

6th  i^cies. — The  base  scarcely  deeper 
than  the  epidermis,  but  much  deeper  than 
the  edge ;  the  edge  raised  above  the  base 
and  the  epidermis,  not  sharply  cut,  round- 
ed off  towards  the  base,  which  it  surrounded 
like  a  rampart.  In  general,  the  base  was 
not  ash-coloured,  but  for  the  most  part  of 
a  pale  reddish  colour,  without  any  appear- 
ance of  commencing  granulations.  These 
chancres  were  usually  attended  with  a 
copious  discharge,  and  very  apt  to  produce 
excoriations  of  the  first  species  on  the 
parts  in  their  immediate  vicinity.  With 
the  edge  they  generally  measured  fh>m 
four  to  six  lines  in  diameter.  They  were 
frequently  covered  with  a  scab.  (Traod- 
tion  to  the  semiglobular  condyloma.) 

6th  Species. — The  base  raised  above  the 
epidermis,  of  a  spongy  and  in  general 
bluish  red  appearance  ;  no  distinctly  form- 
ed edges;  the  surrounding  skin  not  in- 
flamed. 
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7th  jJtoetM.— HaBmorrboidal  cbancfes. 
RawsnrfiicM  formed  on  Kard  hemorrhoidal 
tamon,with  a  whitiahbat  notash-ooloared 
baae.  Tbe  tnmora  theroselfea  ware  flat, 
compressed,  and  full  of  fissures.  Tbe  tn* 
mors  often  ejcbibited  excarations  with  an 
asb-coloared  base  and  corroded  edges. 
These  chancres  were  attended  with  a  co- 

JiiovLB  discharge,  and  were  extremely  pain- 
iii.     (Transition   to    the   qoadrangalar 
condyloma.) 

We  ha?e  frequently  observed  a  transition 
from  chancres  of  the  first  species  to  the 
aecond,  third,  and  fourth,  produced  by 
neglect,  improper  diet,  constant  bodily 
labKDur,and  want  of  attention  to  cleanliness. 
We  very  rarely  observed  ulcers  of  the 
fourth  species  among  females,  except  in  a 
few  cases  of  maid-servants  who  had  had 
Tenereal  ulcers  for  a  long  time  without 
having  any  thing  done  for  them.  In  men 
we  generally  observed  them  behind  tbe 
glans,  in  the  angle  between  it  and  the 
prepuce.  The  transition  from  the  first  to 
tbe  other  species  was  sometimes  very  slow, 
sometimes  exceedingly  rapid.  Artificial 
ulcers,  formed  three  times  with  corrosive 
sublimate  on  females,  and  twice  with  lapis 
infemaJis  on  males,  resembled  chancres  of 
the  third  species. 

With  respect  to  the  origin  of  chancres, 
those  of  tbe  four  first  species  were  formed 
in  a  threefold  manner.  In  the  first  place, 
the  well-known  vesicle,  filled  with  clear 
pale  lymph,  formed  on  the  sound  or 
Inflamed  aJcin .  Tbe  circumference  became 
inflamed,  the  lymph  changed  into  purulent 
matter,  tbe  vesicle  burst,  and  gave  rise  to  a 
chancre  of  tbe  first  species,  which  after 
the  lapse  of  twenty  four  or  forty  eight 
hours  became  converted  into  a  chancre  of 
the  second  species,  and  under  the  operation 
'  of  the  circumstances  already  mentioned, 
i  n  to  one  of  the  third  or  fourth  species.  We 
observed  this  mode  of  origin  very  often  in 
men,  particnlarl;^  in  chancres  of  the  glans, 
but  very  seldom  in  women.  In  tbe  second 
place,  from  excoriations  particularly  of 
the  third  kind,  diancres  of  the  first  species 
formed;  these  either  remained  in  this 
state,  or  changed  into  one  of  the  other 
three  species.  The  change  was  generally 
very  slow.  Sometimes,  however,  a  slight 
excoriation  of  the  third  kind,  from  neglect 
on  the  part  ofthe  patient,  before  admission 
into  hospital,  became  converted  in  the 
space  of  three  or  four  days  into  tbe  pha- 
gedenic ulcer  of  Mr.  Carmicbael.  This 
mode  of  origin  we  have  frequently  observed 
in  both  sexes,  particularly  in  chancres 
behind  tbe  glans.  In  the  third  place, 
chancres  formed  in  the  mucous  follicles  of 
the  inside  of  the  nymphe,  the  openings  of 
which  are  very  distinct,  particularly  in 
young  females.  These  small  follicles  in- 
flamed, suppurated,  and,  when  the  open- 


ings  closed,  and  tbe  pus  went  deeper,  form- 
ed abseesses.  When  tbe  matter  was  dis- 
charged externally  (a  much  more  frequent 
oocnrrenoe)  either  by  the  pus  escaping 
through  the  natural  opening,  or  by  the 
breaking  of  tbe  abscess,  chancres  were 
formed  most  commonly  of  tbe  seoond 
spedes.  In  this  manner  fistulous  and 
cbancrous  ulcers  formed,  which  on  account 
of  their  minute  size,  and  concealed  situa- 
tion,repeatedlyescaped  an  unpractised  eye. 
We  frequently  found  ulcera  on  one  and  the 
samespotin  prostitutes,  and  thisspot  proved 
to  be  the  seat  of  a  fistulous  follicle ;  when 
thiswasdestroyed  witbeaustie,the  tendency 
to  have  chancres  on  one  and  the  same  spot 
ceased.  These  fistulous  ulcers  looked  like 
a  small,  thin,  dark  red  follicle,  darker  than 
the  surrounding  healthy  membrane,  with 
a  small  opening  in  the  centre,  permitting 
tbe  escape  of  a  small  quantity  of  pus  on 
pressure,  and  with  their  edges  inverted. 
This  origin  of  chancres  was  extremely 
frequent  among  females;  on  the  other 
hand,  we  have  seen  only  a  few  examples  of 
it  among  males,  on  the  inner  lamella 
of  the  prepuce.  These  mucous  follicles 
often  closed,  and  seemed  to  be  healed  up, 
but  always  broke  out  again  in  a  short 
time. 

Chancres  of  the  fifth  species,  in  cases 
where  we  had  an  opportunity  of  observing 
their  mode  of  origin,  formed  from  semi- 
globular  condvloroata,  which  having  first 
secreted  a  fluid,  and  afterwaids  been  ex- 
posed to  friction,  gave  rise  to  excoriations. 

On  the  origin  of  the  sixth  species,  we 
had  no  opportunity  of  making  any  ob- 
servations. Haemorrboidal  chancres  fornoh 
ed  where  bssmorrhoidal  tumors  were  ex- 
posed to  friction,  and  to  tbe  contact  of 
lencorrhosal  or  gonorrhceal  matter. 

Chancres  of  the  first  four  species  in 
women  were  most  commonly  situated  on 
the  fossa  navicularis,  the  remains  of  the 
hymen,  the  internal  wall  of  the  nvmphas, 
in  the  angles  between  the  nymphsB  and 
carunculsB  myrti  formes,  and  on  tbe  ante- 
#  rior  edge  of  the  labia;  less  frequently  in 
the  urethra,  and  around  it,  in  the  angles 
between  the  labia  and  nymphsB,  on  the 
outer  surface  of  the  nymphsB,  on  the 
frsenum  itself;  more  rarely  still  in  the 
space  between  tbe  urethra  and  vagina, 
or  between  tbe  urethra  and  the  clitoris, 
on  the  outer  surface  of  the  labia,  or  in  the 
vagina.  In  the  latter  case,  we  always  ob- 
served a  smaller  or  greater  protrusion  of 
the  walls  of  the  vagina,  on  which  a  chan- 
cre of  small  size  was  discovered.  Chancres 
on  the  anus  (which  were  observed  only  in 
a  few  cases)  were  the  result  of  unnatural 
coition. 

In  men  chancres  were  situated  on  tbe 
glans,  behind  tbe  corona  glandis,  on  tbe 
fnennm,  on  the  inner  snrraoe  of  the  pre- 
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pooe,  in  Um  urethra,  and  at  the  janction 
of  tbo  external  with  the.  internal  lamella 
of  the  prepuoe;  less  f^qnentlj  on  the 
oater  lamella  of  the  prepuoe,  on  the  dor* 
turn  or  under  surfhce  of  the  penis,  aud  on 
the  serotnm;  still  more  raitelj,  on  the 
perineum,  anus,  pubee,  and  inside  of  the 
thigh ;  the  latter  fh>m  contaet  with  the 
organs  of  generation. 

Chancres  of  the  fifth  species  were  sitn« 
ated  in  women  on  the  labia,  the  outer  sur- 
face of  the  nymphe,  the  inner  and  upper 
part  of  the  thigh,  and  freqaentlj  on  the 
perineam ;  in  men  on  the  ecrotum  and 
penis,  particularly  the  under  surface,  the 
perineum,  and  the  upper  and  inner  part 
of  the  thigh.  All  ulcers  occurring  on  the 
scrotum  exhibited  this  form. 

Spongy  chancres  (sixth  species)  were 
seated  on  the  inner  lamella  of  the 
prepuce,  and  sometimes  in  the  angle  be- 
tween the  prepuce  and  glans. 

Hiemorrhoidai  chancres  of  course  were 
naturally  seated  on  the  circumference  of 
the  anus. 

With  respect  to  the  prognosis  of  chancres, 
we  were  always  able  to  make  it  invariably 
good.  None  of  the  different  species  e^ 
tended  to  any  remarkable  degree  either 
in  depth  or  circumference,  when  once  sub> 
mitted  to  treatment.  Eren  phagedsanic 
chancres,  which  had  in  many  cases  com* 
mitted  great  ravages  before  the  patients^ 
admission,  healed  in  such  a  manner  that 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  derastation 
was  repaired  by  healthy  granulations* 
In  one  case  onlv,  a  large  portion  of  the 
'  glans  which  had  been  lost  before  admission 
was  never  reproduced.  All  the  ulcers 
healed,  and  all  the  cicatrices  were  firm 
and  good.  With  respect  to  each  indi  vidual 
species  the  following  was  pur  experience. 

1.  On  the  whole,  chancres  of  the  first 
epecies  healed  in  the  shortest  space  of 
time.  Those  of  the  second  aiid  third 
healed  more  slowly,  those  of  the  foortfa 
most  slowly.  The  spongy  chancre  (6th 
species)  occupied  an  intermediate  raok| 
the  condylomatous  (5th  species)  and  the 
hsimorrhoidal  chancre  (7tb  species)  were 
often  extremely  obstinate.    ■ 

2.  Hunterian  chancres  so  small  as  to 
measure  only  a  line  in  diameter,  were  (pro- 
portionally to  their  small  size)  extremely 
jlow  in  hMling. 

3.  Chancres  around  the  orifice  of  the 
prepuce,  on  the  scrotum  and  perineum, 
were  generally  slow  in  healing;  those 
behind  the  corona  glandis,  on  the  glans 
and  on  the  labia,  required  for  the  most 
part  but  a  short  time  for  their  cure. 
Ulcers  on  the  fnnnum  in  males  were  vexy 
slow  in  cicatrizing. 

4.  Chancres  produced  and  kept  op  by  a 
mucous  follicle,  usually  did  not  heal  until 
the  follicle  was  destroyed. 


5.  Chancres  healed  in  the  best  ind 
speediest  manner  with  patients  who  had 
used  nothing  for  the  disease  before  ad- 
mission: they  were  most  obstinate  in 
patients  of  a  scorbutic,  scrufnloos,  or 
phthisical  habit. 

6.  Chancres  with  a  brownish  base  were 
generally  tedious. 

7.  Some  chancres  proved  remarkably 
obstinate,  without  any  sufiicient  causa 
that  we  could  discover. 

8.  Chancres  made  by  art  required  the 
same  time  for  their  cure  as  Hunterian 
chancres  of  similar  size. 

With  respect  to  treatment,  the  following 
details  exbibit  the  course  pursued : — 

In  all  cases  where  chancres  were  seated 
in  the  folds  of  the  organs  of  generation,  as, 
for  instance,  between  the  labia  and 
nympbsd,  the  latter  and  the  carunculse 
myrtiformes,  &c.  the  lips  were  separated, 
the  angles  cleared,  fluently  washed,  and 
covered  with  charpie  dipt  in  water  or 
saturnine  lotion,  and  the  dressing  renewed 
two  or  three  times  a  day.  If  the  ulcer 
suppurated  fVeely,  the  dressing  was  need 
oftener.  If  there  was  no  advanoe  In  tha 
healing  process,  the  lotions  were  chai^|ed» 
and  lime  water,  aqua  phagedmnica  nigra, 
a  solution  of  four  grains  of  sulphate  of 
zinc  in  eight  ounces  of  water,  aeooction 
of  elm  bark,  a  scruple  of  the  oxide  of  zinc 
in  eight  ounces  of  saturnine  lotion,  were 
then  employed.  Or  recourse  was  had  to 
ointments,  which  were  used  chiefly  id  cases 
where  the  chancres  had  become  very  small, 
and  suppurated  sparingly.  Zinc  ointmen t, 
or  the  following,  were  in  general  preferred^ 

p,  Unguent!  Zinci,  i^,;  Balsam.  Pe- 
ruviani,^.;  Pulv.  Lapidis  InfemiJis, 
3j.i  M.  Signetur— the  black  oint- 
ment. 

This  was  found  extremely  serviceable  in 
cases  where  the  ulcer  was  healed  up  to  a 
certain  pointi  but  would  not  cica-> 
trize.  The  ointment  was  allowed  to  re- 
main  unchanged  for  two  or  three  days, 
until  it  was  thrown  off  by  pus,  or  with  a 
scab.  If  the  new  skin  exMblted  any 
roughness  or  chapping,  so  as  to  threaten 
to  break,  and  become  raw  again,  we  were 
in  the  habit  of  smearing  it  with -sine  oint« 
ment  for  several  days  successively. 

In  case  of  ulcers  with  a  copper-coloared 
base,  marsh- mallow  ointment  did  move 
service  than  any  thing  else.  Often  we 
were  obliged  to  try  many  ointments  befoM 
we  could  bit  on  a  good  one. 

When  the  healing  process  was  ad* 
vancing,  pencilling  theedffes  of  the  sore 
with  a  weak  solution  of  lapis  iafenalis^ 
greatly  promoted  diminution  of  the 
chancre. 

Condylomatous  (5th  species)  were  trealsd 
in  the  commencement,  partly  by  fieqnent 
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ablttUoQ  with  ffNip  and  warm  water, 
pftitly  by  apply iBflr  pledgets  dipped  in 
satarnine  lotion.  After  this  they  became 
drier,  the  central  portion  of  the  base  be- 
oame  elevated,  and  the  edges  began  to  ap. 
proximate  and  unite.  The  semiglobiilar 
elBvatiuM  also  diminished,  bnt  they  were 
rarely  removed  by  these  means  alone. 
They  were  then  pencilled  over  with 
Plenlc's  liniment,  according  to  the  fellow* 
ing  recipe  :— 

^  Mercar.  Sublimat.  Corrosiv.  Cam« 
phorse,  aa.  gr.  xij;  Alum.  Crud., 
Sacuh.  Saturni,  aa.  3j.  Misce, 
tereodo  et  adde  Acet  Concentr, 
xjj.  Solutioni  vitro  |imimssae  adde 
^ther.  Sulphur,  5j.  Conquassa^ 
Signetnr  **  Plenk's  Liniment'* 

When  the  elevations  bad  been  pencilled 
for  a  few  days  with  the  white  sediment  of 
this  liniment,  they  began  to  exroiiate, 
nhrink,  and  diminish  in  sise.  If  they 
resisted  this  application;  they  were  touched 
for  Several  days  in  succession  with  fnming 
nitric  add,  or  cut  off  with  the  scissors. 
This  kind  of  nicer,  however,  was  very  apt 
to  retnm  again  where  attention  to  cleanli- 
ness was  omitted. 

The   spongy  nicer   (6th    species)  was 
covered  with  charpie  dipt  in  the  following 
lotion :~ 
p,  Aluminis  Crndi,  Cupri  Sniphatis,  aa. 

3ss.,  Aqua  fontans,  ^xij.  M.   Sigue- 

tnr  "  the  green  lotion." 

If  this  happened  to  be  too  strong,  (he 
decoction  of  elm  bark  was  snbsti toted. 
The  ulcers  were  treated  in  this  way  until 
the  base  became  reduced  to  the  level  of  the 
skin,  a  small  palish  blue  film  surrounded 
it,  and  the  raw  surface  tn  this  way  dimi- 
nished in  size. 

Hemorrhoidal  chancres  were  also  treat- 
ed with  saturnine  lotion  i  in  many  in- 
stances hard  hsBmorrhoidal  tnmofs  were 
cat  off  with  the  soisson. 
.  On  many  occasions  we  have  attempted 
to  destroy  with  caustic  the  small  vesicles 
from  which  chancres  often  arise,  in  order 
to  prevent  the  formation  of  chaneres;  but 
WL  much  lanrer  sore  was  produced  in  this 
wsiy,  than  if  they  had  been  allowed  to  ran 
tbeir  course  as  nsual.  Sometimes,  how> 
ever,  we suoeeeded  in  preventing  tliem  from 
.passing  into  chaaeres  by  smearing  them 
with  zino  ointment  as  soon  as  ever  they 
^  men  observed  on  the  glans.  Under  this 
treatment  they  sometimes  dried  up  without 
Ibnnittg  sores. 

Cataplasms  were  very  often  employed; 
nnder  the'  following  circumstances  they 
were  very  efficacious :— 1st.  Where  the 
edra  of  the  sore  were  very  hard,  callous, 
and  everted.  Sd.  Cbanores  would  tn- 
qvsntly  heal  up  to  the  siae  of  a  millsl 


seed,  and  then  become  stationary,  or  even 
get  worse,  from  the  formation  of  excava*' 
tions  under  the  edges.    In  such  cases  we 
applied- charpie  dipped  in  decoction  of  elm 
bark  over  the  nicer,  and  over  the  latter  a 
ponltive.     These  measures  in  general  an. 
swered  ourexpectations.  3d,  When  thebase 
was  covered  with  a  firm,dense, ash-coloured 
laver.  4th.  Fistulous  wlcers  of  the  mucous 
follicles  were  often  healed  up  complete!  v  by 
cataplasms.     5th.  We  also  found  tnem 
extremely  serviceable  in  softening  hard*, 
oalloas,  and  chapped  cicatrices.    Finally, 
when  cicatrices  broke  out  afresh  a  few  days 
after  healing,  we  applied  cataplasms  either 
immediately  over  the  raw  surface  itself, 
or  previously  touched  with  sine  ointment, 
black  salve,  or  the  lotions  above  meutloned. 
*     We  'observed  that  the  four  first  spcfcies 
of  chancres  were  accustomed  in  healing  to 
pass   through   the   four   stages   already 
mentioned,  in  succession.    O^en  a  phage- 
denic  chancre,  after  three  or  foor,  and 
sometimes  after  eight  or  ten  days,  began  to 
change  its  character,  the  edges  became 
softer,  flatter,  lesselevatedi  and  less  everted, 
and   the  surrounding  inflammation  as- 
sumed a  milder  aspect.    The  ash-coloured 
layer  which  formed  the  base  became  thin- 
ner,  the  gangrenous  parts  were  detached, 
the  inequalities  of  the  base  disappeared, 
and  new  red  and  healthy  granulations 
sprang  up  among  the  ash-colonred  spots 
which  ftyrmed  the  base.    The  edge  then 
sank  on  one  side  (rarely  at  different  spots 
simultaneously),  the  base  became  elevated 
In  the  same  direction,  suppuration  went 
on  healthily,  and  small  but  not  well-defin^ 
ed  patches  of  epidermis  became  visible  on 
the  surface  of  the  ulcer.    The  remaining 
edges  sank  down  in  a  similar  way,  the 
base  became  elevated,  the  small  cicatrized 
points  approximated,  and  the  ulcer  com- 
pletely healed. 

A  very  large  deep  phagedsonic  nicer 
with  or  without  phymosis  reonlred  from 
four  to  six  or  eight  weeks,  ana  sometimes 
more,  to  heal. 

OH  THB  PEKDlSPOamOM  TO  CBAMCRBS.' 

We  have  oflen  been  able  to  verify  the 
observation,  that  many  men,  and  young 
women  especially,  are  extremely  liable  to 
venereal  infection,  and  in  particular  to 
the  formation  of  chancres.  The  following 
are  the  results  of  our  experience  on  this 
point  :<^ 

1.  All  young  women  not  attentive  to  due 
cleanliness  were  very  easily  infected.  We 
have  seen  this  observation  confirmed  in 
numberless  instances.  From  some  brothels, 
y^ung  women  labouring  under  syphilis, 
and  parlicnlariy  under  chancre,  were  sent 
to  us  much  more  frequently  than  flrom 
others;  fVom  the  former  the  greater  num- 
ber of  patients  affected  with  itch  were  ad- 
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mitted,  and  much  lesi  clennlinest  was  ob- 
seired  than  in  the  otben. 

%  Young  women  with  very  narrow  to* 
ginas  were  rery  readily  attacked  with  ez- 
ooriations  of  the  nymphfls,  the  camncole 
mjrtifbrmes,  and  fossa  naficalaria,  whioh 
suMeq aen tly  became  chancres.  Whenefer 
we  meet  with  this  state  we  endeavour  to 
dilate  the  vagina  with  bougies  giadnally 
and  cautiously  employed. 

3.  The  shorter  the  period  elaped  since 
defloration,  the  more  readily  dia  chancres 
and  excoriations  form ;  since  prostitutes 
who  had  been  a  long  time  on  the  town 
were  much  seldomer  infected. 

4.  Young  women  of  sorof ulcus  habit  or 
very  delicate  skin  were  very  apt  to  get 
chancres. 

5.  But,  above  all,  those  who  hadthemn* 
cous  follicles  of  the  vagina  highly  developed 
were  peculiarly  liable  to  the  formation  of 
chancres  or  abscesses.  The  mouths  of 
these  follicles,particnlarly  in  yonnr  women 
of  full  habit,  may  be  seen  very  distinctly 
on  the  inner  surface  of  the  nymphsB. 
They  are  sometimes  so  large  as  to  admit 
the  end  of  a  probe  with  ease.  When 
inflamed,  the  parts  around  are  of  a  darker 
colour,  and  the  mouth  of  the  follicle  some* 
what  elevated.  As  we  have  already  stat* 
ed,  they  become  very  readily  converted  into 
abscesses,  but  more  frequently  into  chan- 
cres. Sometimes,  on  dismissing  a  female 
patient,  we  have  been  able  to  determine 
before  hand  the  spot  on  which  a  chancre 
would  be  found  on  the  next  infection,  viz., 
the  situation  of  mucous  follicle  with  a 
laige  opening.  Hence  we  have  often 
thought  it  necessary  to  make  an  incision 
through  the  follicle,  and  then  bom  it  out 
completely  with  lapis  infemalis;  alter 
which  we  never  found  a  chancre  to  form  on 
the  same  spot. 

.  CONDTLOMATA. 

Condylomata,  which  are  so  rarely  seen 
in  this  country  (at  least  in  proportion  to 
the  other  forms  of  primary  syphilis),  con- 
stitute one  of  the  most  common  forms  of 
the  disease  in  Germany,  and  are  looked 
upon  as  extremely  obstinate,  slow  in  heal- 
ing, and  very  apt  to  return.  Six  different 
species  have  been  observed  by  Dr  Fricke. 

1.  Conical  condylomata. — ^Tbese  resem- 
bled grains  of  peeled  barley,  of  a  whitish 
colour,  aggregated,  and  more  commonly 
observed  in  females.  Their  situation  was 
on  the  inside  of  the  nymphas,  between  the 
nymphsB  and  labia  in  the  vagina,  behind 
the  corona  glandis,and  on  the  inside  of  the 
prepuce.  Thev  required  excision  and  cau- 
terization, ana  were  very  apt  to  return. 
They  sometimes  disappeared  spontaneously 
during  the  period  of  the  catamenia. 

2.  Scollop-shaped  condylomata. — These 
sometimes  resembled  a  cockscomb  in  shape, 


sometimes  they  were  more  like  a  strawbervy 
or  a  cauliflower,  but  the  original  form  was 
that  of  a  scollop  or  cockscomb.  They 
grew  to  the  height  of  half  or  three-quartena 
of  an  inch  in  some  instances.  When  sonali 
they  were  generally  of  a  white  colour,  and 
covered  with  a  whitish  exudation.  They 
were  of  a  delicate  texture,  hollow,  and 
when  tied,  appeared  full  of  bright  red 
blood.  When  cauterized  superficislly  they 
increased  in  size,  and  became  indurated  on 
the  surface;  they  were  in  general  aggre- 
gated, and  occurred  more  frequently  inmen 
than  in  women.  Their  situation  was  for 
the  most  part  the  same  as  that  of  the  fore- 
going. Sometimes  they  projected  from 
the  urethra  and  were  occasionally  found  in 
the  vagina.  Tbey  required  excision  and 
full  cauterization,  but  often  disappeared 
of  themeelves  or  under  veiy  simple  treat- 
ment. They  were  treated  with  lapis  infer- 
nalis,  Plenk's  liniment,  calomel  aadpow* 
dered  savine,  a  solution  of  corrosive  subli- 
mate (gr.  i.  ad  ^i.),  and  excision. 

3.  Polypoid  condylomata.^-These  we«B 
fleshy,  roundish,  soft,  and  somewhat  redder 
than  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  vagina. 
The  base  was  as  broad  as  the  summit. 
They  were  seldom  observed,  ooeurred  only 
in  females,  and  on  the  perineum  between 
the  labia  and  nymphas,  and  on  theditoris. 
When  removed  by  excision,  and  cauterised, 
tbey  seldom  returned. 

4.  Urethral  condylomata.— These  were 
observed  in  females  at  the  opening  at 
the  urethra,  and  differed  but  little  rnmi 
the  polypoid  condylomata.  They  were 
sometimes  cured  by  excision  and  caute- 
rization ;  sometimes  they  were  so  obstinate 
that  it  was  found  useless  to  apply  any 
remedies.  Several  prositutes  were  known 
to  have  them  for  a  considerable  time  and 
follow  their  avocation  withont  injury  to 
others. 

6.  Semiglobular  condylomata.  —  These 
were  seated  on  the  skin,  vrith  a  bnmd 
surface,  and  varied  fh>m  the  else  of  a 
split  pea  to  that  of  half  a  musket-ball. 
They  were  pale  or  whitish,  covered  with 
moisture,somewhat excoriated, and  became 
converted  by  neglect  into  condylomaiona 
chancres.  They  were  generallv  situated 
in  the  vicinitT  of,  but  not  on,  themaoona 
membrane  of  the  organs  of  generation. 
They  were  extremely  infectiotts,and  readily 
gave  rise  to  similar  condylomata  or  cfaan> 
ores  on  the  parts  with  which  they  lay  in 
contact  Theirtreatment  was  very  simple; 
cleanliness  and  isolation  were  the  principal 
requisites.  When  reduced  to  certain  sine, 
by  use  of  simple  astriufent  waihea,  they 
were  completely  removed  by  caustic  applK 
cations. 

6.  Quadrangular  condylomata. — Tbeae 
were  seldom  observed,  were  more  comafton 
among  males  than  females  and  were  always 
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sitaatcd  romd  the  anus.  Their  form  was 
iquare  or  trapezoid,  coinpresaed  on  the 
iurfaoe,  lying  dose  together,  and  separated 
by  &ua/es  from  which  a  conaiderable  qaaa- 
tity  of  moisture  ex  aded.  They  were  some- 
what paler  than  the  epidermis,  and  in 
some  cases  seemed  to  have  owed  the  ori- 
gin to  old  indurated  homorrhoids.  They 
required  more  active  treatment  than  the 
foregoing  and  were  slower  in  disappear- 
ing. 

t  Condylomata  of  all  kinds,  occurring  in 
pregnant  women  were  treated,  with  cau- 
tion, and  excision  or  cauterization  was 
seldom  employed. 

TSNBRBAL  SORE   THROAT. 

{Chanent  in  the  throat'^Ckanker  im  halte.) 

Venereal  sore  throat-appeared  in  the  form 
of  olcers  of  the  tonsils,  the  arches  of  the 
palate,  the  uvula,  the  soft  palate,  or  the 
posterior  wall  of  the  pharynx. 

With  respect  to  their  origin  and  course, 
ulcers  of  the  tonsils  exhibited  the  three 
following  forms. 

In  the  first  form  the  tonsils  swelled, 
acquired  a  deeper  red  colour,  produc 
ed  slight  pain  in  swallowing,  either  at  the 
conmeucemcnt  or  subsequently,  and  gave 
a  kind  of  nasal  tone  to  the  speech.  The 
tonsils  then  increased  in  circumference 
and  depth,  and  exhibited  on  the  surface 
white  purulent  vesicles,  which  burst  be- 
came gradually  deeper  and  formed  ulcers 
which  at  first  had  nothing  characteristic, 
but  by  neglect,  became  greatly  enlarged 
and  assumed  an  ash-coloured  appearance ; 
when  ^e  tonsils  happened  to  be  greatly 
enlarged  and  swollen  the  base  of  the  ulcer^ 
appeared  hollow;  the  edges  were  sharp 
corroded  and  everted.  The  base  was  often 
of  a  greenish  colour  and  the  circumference 
inflamed.  In  this  way  these  ulcers  would 
pass  through  the  four  first  stages  of  ulcers 
on  the  genitals,  with  this  exception,  that 
they  never  became  truly  phagedasnic. 
When  the  ulcers  went  on  unchecked  they 
became  larger  and  involved  the  neighbour- 
ing parts  (this  however  rarely  occured)  or 
new  ulcers  formed  in  the  vicinty  and 
coalesced  with  the  latter.  The  healing 
process  went  on  as  in  the  case  of  ulcers  of 
tbegenitals,  wiUi  thisexception,  that  it  was 
often  difficult  to  determine  with  precision 
whetherthe  tonsillar  ulcer  was  really  healed 
or  not,  because  the  cicatrices  looked  deep 
and  angular  at  first,  or  even  for  a  consi- 
derable time,  and  were  often  covered  with 
whitish  streaks,  which  might  be  easily 
mistaken  for  ash-coloured  ulcers. 

Ulcers  of  this  form  appeared  almost  as 
frequently  after  the  mercurial  as  the  non- 
mercurial  treatment,  and  were  generally 
obaerved  on  men  of  robust  habit.     They 


healed  slowly,  and  were  very  ant  to  return. 
The  second  species  of  ulcers  of  the  tonsils 
formed  without  tumefaction  or  inflam- 
mation. The  first  appearance  was  a  broad 
patch  of  excoriation  the  ase  of  which 
exhibited  nothing  like  excaration,  bat  on 
the  contrary  was  often  elevated.  It  was 
either  not  at  all,  or  verr  slightly  ash  colour, 
ed,  the  edges  indistinctly  eat.  This  excori* 
ation  extended  over  the  whole  tonsil  and 
had  this  peculiarity,  that  it  Tcry  seldom 
affected  the  voice  and  only  in  a  very  slight 
degree.  Ulcers  of  this  description  were 
most  common  after  the  non-mercnrial 
treatment  They  were  cured  easily  and 
lapidlv,  and  often  healed  spontaneously. 

In  the  third  species  of  ulcer  the  tonnis 
swelled  greatlv,  but  were  neither  inflamed, 
painfnl,  nor  altered  in  colour.  Circular  ex- 
cavations formed,  secreting  a  muco-pura* 
lent  fluid,  and  of  which  it  was  impossible 
to  say  with  certainty,  whether  they  were 
real  ulcers  or  the  mouths  of  the  emarg^ 
mucous  follicles.  These  swelling  affect- 
ed deglutition,  but  did  not  in  general 
interfere  with  speech  ;  they  appeared  most 
frequently  after  the  mereurtal  treatment, 
did  not  get  worse,  and,  when  they  had  at- 
tained a  certain  height,  generally  resisted  all 
applications  so  as  frequently  to  require  exci- 
sion. .  Enlargements  of  the  tonsil  without 
any  ulcer-like  cavities  were  not  unfreqoently 
observed ;  these  either  formed  of  themsel?es 
or  remained  after  the  healing  of  ulcere  of 
the  third  species,  and  often  required  exci- 
sion. 

Ulcere  of  the  arohes  of  the  palate  and 
uvula  were  frequently  observed.  They 
were  always  ash  coloured,  surrounded  by 
an  inflammatory  border,  interfered  greatly 
with  speech,  and  generally  appeared  after 
the  mereurial  treatment,  but  were  not  re- 
fractory to  treatment 

Ulcere  on  the  soft  palate  commenced  in 
the  form  of  vesicles  situated  on  an  inflamed 
base,  containing,  the  fint  day,  a  trens- 
parent  fluid,  which  became  thicker  on  the 
third  and  fourth  day,  when  the  vesicle 
bunt,  and  became  converted  into  a  Hun- 
terian  chancre.  Fr^uently,  a  number  of 
them  formed  simultaneously,  increased 
in  size,  coalesced,  and  in  this  way  gave 
rise  to  ulcere  of  very  considerable  size. 

Ulcere  on  the  posterior  wall  of  the 
pharynx  had  always  an  ash-coloured  base, 
altered  the  speech  greatly,  were  in  general 
covered  with  a  viscid  greenish  mucus,  a 
portion  of  which  flowed  down  when  the 
mouth  was  opened  so  as  to  render  it  a 
matter  of  difficulty  to  recognise  them. 
Ulcers  of  this  kind  always  appeared  after 
long  mereurial  courses,  and  healed  very 
slowly  but  with  certainty. 
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OBSERVATIONS  ' 

OH 

THE  EMPLOYMENT  of  the  SOLID 
NITRATE  OF  SILVER, 

In  Stricture  of  the   Urethraf    and  in  other 
Affectiom  rf  the  Urinary  Organs, 

Br  T.  B.  CuRLiNO*- 
[Head  at  the  Hnnterian  Society,  Dec.  12,  1888.] 
[Concladed  from  p.  001.] 

Oh  the  employment  qf  the  solid  Nitrate 
of  Silver  in  the  Treatment  of  other 
Affections  of  the  Urinary  Organs. 
On  examining  the  urethra  of  persons 
who  have  suffered  for  some  considerable 
period  from  permanent  stricture  in  the 
urethra,  accompanied  with  a  constant 
mucous  or  puriform  discharge,  but  who 
may  have  died  of  some  oiher  disease, 
the  lining  membraneof  the  canal  behind 
the  obstruction,  and  especially  near  the 
bladder,  appears  swollen  and  injected, 
and  the  follicles  of  the  prostate  are  found 
enlarged  ;  the  glands  being  sometimes 
converted  into  a  number  of  alveolae  or 
cells,  communicating  with  each  other, 
and  lined  by  a  membrane  very  similar 
in  character  to  the  diseased  urethra. 
This  membrane  furnishes  a  ])uriform 
secretion,  which,  on  squeezing  the  pros- 
tate, freely  escapes  from  the  numerous 
openings  on  the  sides  of  the  vera  mon- 
tanum.  The  local  application  of  the 
nitrate  of  silver  is  by  Jar  the  most  effec- 
tual, if  not  the  Only,  means  of  restoring 
these  parts  to  a  sound  slate.  It  allays 
the  morbid  sensibility,  and  arrests  the 
unnatural  secretion.  The  nitrate  of 
silver,  when  applied  to  the  prostatic 
parts  of  the  urethra  in  these  cases,  ap- 
pears to  act  on  the  follicles  of  the  pros- 
tate gland  very  much  in  the  same  way 
as  a  stimulating  application  to  the  con- 
junctiva of  the  eye  relieves  a  morbid 
condition  of  the  membrane  of  the  nasal 
sac  or  duct^  by  being  absorbed  at  the 
puncta  lacrymalia.  The  dissolved 
caustic  entering  at  the  enlarged  orifices 
at  the  sides  of  the  veru  montanum,  thus 
reaches  the  interior  of  the  gland.  Now 
changes  of  a  similar  nature  to  those 
which'  I  have  just  described,  are  some- 
times met  with  in  individuals  who, 
without  being  affected  with  stricture, 
have  been   troubled  for  a  long  period 

«  In  the  former  part  of  Mr.  Carllaef's  paper,  last 
number,  p.  596, 1. 44,  c.  1 ,  '*  the  coagtUatioii  of  al- 
bumen" should  have  followed  the  worda  "lostan- 
taneoun  chemical  action.'* 


with  an  obstinate  discharge  from   the 
urethra,  which  has  been  established  af- 
ter repeated    attacks    of    gonorrhoea. 
Cases  of  this  kind  are  not    very   on- 
common,  and  are    often   treated  with 
cubebs,    the    balsam    of   copaiba,    the 
application    of   leeches    to   the    peri- 
neum,   and    hip-bath,  without  benefit. 
Patieuts  labouring  under  this  trouble- 
some    affection,     experience     a     dull 
pain  or  uneasy  sensation  in  the  peri- 
neum and  towards  the  anus,  which  is 
increased  after  much   exercise.     They 
are  often  troubled  with  a  sudden,  tio- 
lent,  and  irresistible  desire  to  void  their 
urine ;  and  when  the  water  passes,  they 
suffer  a  sharp  and  distressing  sensation 
at  the   neck  of  the  bladder;  they  are 
likewise  subject  to  frequent  nocturnal 
emissions  of  semen.     On  introducing  a 
catheter,  no  obstruction   is  met  with, 
and  it  passes  without  giving  uneasiness 
until  it  approaches  the  bladder,  when  it 
causes  such  acute  pain,  that  the   pre- 
sence of  the  instrument  can  scarcely  be 
tolerated  even  for  a  few  seconds.     The 
use  of  the  caustic  in  cases  of  this  kind 
is  strikingly  beneficial.    When  applied 
to  the  prostatic  part  of  the  urethra,  it 
occasions  for  the  moment  a  sharp  smart- 
ing  pain,  which  ceases  in  about  half  an 
hour  after  the  instrument  is  removed. 
The  first  time    that  the  water  passes 
there  is  increased  scalding,  ana  for  a 
few  days  after  the  Operation  the    dis- 
charge is  usually  more  copious  ;*  but  it 
^  gradually  becomes  thinner,  and  ceases 
altogether,  as  well  as  the  pain  and  iiri- 
tabifity,  in  about  a  fortnight  or  three 
weeks.     When  the  disease  is  severe,  or 
of  long  duration,  it  is  generally  neces- 
sary to  repeat  the  cauterization  two  or 
three  times;    and   in    some  cases  the 
pulvis   cuhebis,    in   small  doses    of   a 
scruple  or  half  a  drachm,  will  materially 
aid  the  cure.     The  eflScacy  of  the  caus- 
tic in  these  affections  is  exhibited  in  the 
following  case  :— 

Irritability  of  the  Prostatic  part  of  ike 
Urethra,  and  Chronic  DiscAeaye^ 
cured  by  the  local  appiieati^n  of  the 
Nitrate  of  Silver, 

E.  Lyon,  a  Jew,  aged  24,  of  a  spare 
habit,  applied  at  the  London  Hospital 
for  relief,  October  27,  1837,  on  account 
of  retention  of  urine,  which  had  come 
on  suddenly  after  some  intemperance  in 
drinking.  He  was  relieved  by  one  of 
the  dressers,  and  no  difficulty  was  ex- 
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perienced  in  passifif^  a  oathefer  into  the 
bladder.  He  came  under  my  care  as 
an  out-patient»  November  1,  complain- 
ing of  a  distressinfp  pain  in  the  peri«- 
neum  when  heToided  his  urine,  and  so 
mocb  irritability  of  the  bladder,  that  he 
was  compelled  to  make  water  ten  or 
lvrel?e  times  in  the  course  of  the  day, 
and  was  very  freouedtly  disturbed 
daring  the  night.  There  was  a  slight 
discharge  from    the   urethra.     On    in- 

auiring  into  his  habits,  he  informed  me 
hat  he  was  tolerably  temperate,  and 
that  he  was  a  single  man,  but  had  co> 
Jiabited  with  a  woman  for  two  years. 
About  five  years  back  he  received  a 
kick  in  the  perineum,  to  which  oircum* 
stance  he  attributed  bis  complaints. 
Two  years  after  this  injury  he  was 
seizeu  with  retention  of  urine,  after 
catching  cold,  since  which  he  has  suf- 
fered more  or  less  from  the  symptoms 
which  have  been  described.  He  has 
bad  several  attacks  of  gonorrhoea  at  dif- 
ferent times,  and  the  last  was  contracted 
between  three  and  four  years  ago. 

I  passed  a  full-sized  catheter,  and 
ascertained  that  the  canal  was  free  from 
obstruction,  but  a  sharp  pain  was  expe- 
rienced when  the  instrument  reached 
fike  prostatic  part  of  the  uretha.  His 
urine  was  highly  acid.  The  carbonate 
of  soda,  balsam  of  copaiba,  with  the 
liquor  potassse,  hip-bath,  and  rest,  were 
tned  without  affording  *  any  decided 
relief.  I  therefore  touched  slfghtl  v  the 
prostatic  part  of -the  urethra  with  the 
nitrate  of  silver.  It  was  followed  by  a 
•barn  smarting  sensation,  which  lasted 
nearly  an  hour,  and  for  a  few  days 
afterwards  there  was  a  pretty  free  dis- 
charge. At  the  end  of  a  week  the  pain 
in  the  perineum  on  making  water  and 
the  imtability  were  much  diminished. 
I  ordered  him  to  take  the  carbonate  of 
soda,  and,  after  a  month,  finding  that 
Jbe  was  still  troubled  with  a  slight  dis- 
charge, and  that  the  pain  and  irrita- 
.bility  were  not  entirely  removed,  I 
re-applied  the  caustic  in  the  most  tran- 
sioDt  manner  possible.  It  was  followed 
by  much  less  pain  than  before,  and  by 
a  very  slight  increase  of  the  discharge. 
In  another  fortnight  all  the  uneasy 
aymptoms  were  removed,  but  there  was 
atill  some  little  discharge.  I  now  or* 
dered  half  a  drachm  of  the  cubeb  pow- 
der to  be  taken  three  times  in  the  da^^ 
This  succeeded  in  arresting  the  dis- 
charge ;  but,  being  followed  by  unea* 


siness  in  the  loins  and  hypogastric  re- 
^on,  it  was,  after  a  few  days,  discon- 
tinued,  and  he  was  ordered  a  warm 
bath,  when  these  symptoms  shortly  dis* 
appeared,  and  he  was  discharged  cured. 
This  man  experienced  no  return  of  his 
complaint  until  the  month  of  Novera. 
her  this  year,  ten  months  after  be  had 
been  under  my  care,  when  be  applied 
again  on  account  of  a  slight  return  of 
the  uneasiness  in  the  perineum  and 
irritability  of  the  bladder,  but  without 
discharge.  These  symptoms  were  not, 
however,  sufficiently  severe  to  induce 
me  to  apply  the  caustic,  and  by  rest,  the 
warm  bath,  and  carbonate  of  soda^  they 
soon  disappeared. 

The  chief  inoonvenience  liable  to  re^ 
suit  from  the  use  of  caustic  in  these 
cases,  is  occasipned  by  the  extension 
of  inflammation  along  the  ejaculatory 
canals  and  rasa  deferentia  to  the  tea* 
tides.  The  original  disease  may  have 
previously  given  rise  to  inflammatory 
swelling  of  these  glands,  and  left  a  ten- 
.dency  to  relapse  from  slight  exciting 
causes.  But  should  this  unfavourable 
circumstance  ensue,  and  it  is  not  a  com- 
mon occurrence,  the  inflammation  may 
be  readily  combated  by  the  usual  means* 
In  an  aflfection  of  so  intractable  a  nature 
as  this  complaint  at  the  prostatic  part 
of  the  urethra,  the  risk  of  bringing  on 
hernia  humoral  is  cannot  be  considered 
a  materia]  objection  to  the  use  of  the 
caustic,  as  the  same  result  sometimes 
happens  afler  the  introduction  merely 
of  a  catheter,  and  is.  at  all  times  liable 
tQ  occur  from  exoitepient  of  any  kind, 
as  long  as  the  disease  lasts.  After  the 
application  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  in 
these  cases,  it  is  desirable  to  keep  the 
patient  in  a  recumbent  position  for  some 
hours,  to  confine  him  to  a  spare  diet  for 
two  or  three  days,  and  to  direct  him  to 
take  freely  of  diluent  and  mucilaginous 
drinks.  If  the  smarting  pain  do  not 
subside  in  a  few  hours  it  will  be  proper 
to  apply  a  few  leeches  to  the  perineum, 
and  to  order  a  hip-bath. 

We  sometimes  meet  with  a  very  si- 
milar affection  of  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  urethra,  at  the  anterior  part  of 
the  canal.  After  the  more  severe  symp- 
toms of  an  acute  attack  of  gonorrhoea 
have  subsided,  the  patient  often  expe- 
riences a  sharp  cutting  nain  on  making 
water,  which  is  referrea  to  a  particular 
spot  in  the  urethra  generally  within 
two  inches  of  the  external  orifice,  and 
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is  attended  with  a  slight  yellow  dis* 
charnfew  This  spot  is  sometimes  tender 
on  pressure  externally,  and  the  intro- 
doctton  of  a  bougie,  though  passed 
without  difficulty,  causes  very  acute 
pain.  The  usual  remedies  exhibited  ia 
IfonorrhcBa  fail  in  affording  rdk^  and 
the  complaint  generally  eMKinves  to 
distress  the  patievl  mnii  or  leaa  for 
aeveral  montMy«n€i1  ultimately  it  wears 
itself  out*  FVmn  the  severity,  obstinate 
contiamNMe,  and  fixed  situation  of  the 
ycia,  fbe  practitioner  often  suspects  the 
existence  of  an  ulcer  in  the  mucous 
membrane.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
in  the  majority  of  instances  thi$ 
affection  depends  upon  a  morbid  change 
in  the  membrane  or  the  urethra,  involv* 
ing  frequently  one  of  the  follicles, 
which  is  also  spongy,  vascular,  and 
highly  sensitive.  One  or  two  applica- 
tions of  the  caustic,  which  may  be  made 
with  the  greatest  facility  and  safety,  are 
usually  sufficient  to  correct  this  state  of 
the  membrane  in  a  short  time.  It  is  very 
desirable  that  this  complaint  should  not 
be  suffered  to  continue,  as  besides  being 
the  source  of  much  uneasiness,  it  may 
lead  to  the  formation  of  a  permanent 
■* stricture  in  the  canal. 

Professor  Lallemand,  of  Montpellier, 
who  is  well  known  in  this  country  by 
his  valuable  researches  on  the  pathology 
of  the  brain,  and  who  enjoys  on  the 
continent  a  very  high  reputation  for  the 
successful  treatment  of  the  diseases  of 
the  urinary  organs,  has  resently  recom- 
mended the  local  use  of  the  lunar 
caustic  for  the  removal  of  chronic  in- 
flammation of  the  bladder*.  It  appears 
that  he  was  induced  to  resort  to  tnis  re- 
medy in  consequence  of  his  caustic  in- 
strument  having  on  one  occasion  acci- 
dentally slipped  into  the  bladder,  and 
cauterized  the  mucous  membrane,  when 
insted  of  the  dangerous  consequences 
which  he  anticipated,  it  had  the  effect 
of  curing  a  chronic  cystitis,  under 
which  the  patient  happened  to  be  suf- 
fering. That  the  beneficial  action  of 
the  nitrate  of  silver  in  many  of  the 
diseases  of  the  mucous  membranes  has 
not  yet  been  sufficiently  appreciated « 
and  that  there  is  less  danger  than  many 
might  suppose  in  applying  it  in  a  tran- 


*  vide  a  paper  In  the  September  namber  of  tbe 
Dublin  Medicai  Journal,  for  1838,  \iy  Dr.  J.  O. 
Br  yen,  on  Chronic  Cyttltix,  with  Obeenratlons 
•n  the  employment  of  the  Solid  Nitrate  of  Silver 
In  Catarrh  of  the  Bladder,  as  practised  by  Pro- 
feaeor  LaHemaod,  of  Montpellier. 


sient  manner  to  tbe  iaterior  of  the 
bladder,  I  am  fully  inclined  to  believe. 
But  chronic  cystitis  ia  rwia^y  mm  origiMl 
complaint  £k  gumuOj  depends  on 
dinaig  «r  Ar  prostate,  stone  in  the 
iiiiifa',  or  long-continued  strietURof 
the  urethra,  and  is  not  likely  to  be  per- 
manently benefited  by  any  method  of 
treatment  until  the  cfluse  producing  it 
is  removed.  It  certainly  does  occur  in 
some  few  instances,  without  any  evi- 
dence of  disease  elsewhere,  and  in  such 
cases  when  all  other  means  have  failed, 
I  see  no  gfreat  objection  to  the  solid  ni- 
trate of  silver  being  cautiously  tried, 
but  I  have  not  hitherto  met  with  any 
case  in  which  I  should  have  felt  justified 
in  resorting  to  this  remedy. 

RE-VACCINATION  at  tbb  FOUND- 
LING HOSPITAL. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 

Sir, 
I  RAVE  recently  submitted  216  children 
at  the  Foundling  Hospital  to  the  test  of 
re-vaccination,  and  as  this  subject  is 
just  now  creating  so  much  interest 
among  tbe  members  of  the  profession, 
it  may  be  useful  to  lay  before  your 
readers  the  result  of  my  observations 
upon  these  cases. 

Of  these  two  hundred  and  sixteen  re- 
vacciniBitcS,  eleven  went  through  the  dif- 
ferent stages  of  regular  cow-pox,  as  if 
they  had  never  had  the  disease ;  proving 
that  in  these  the  primary  vaccine  had 
lost  its  prophylactic  power. 

In  one  hundred  and  twenty -two  a 
spurious  form  of  cow.pax  was  deve- 
loped, producing  in  some  considerable 
local  inflammation  and  constitutional 
disturbance.  The  irregular  nature  and 
progress  of  the  spurious  affection  in  all 
these  cases,  proved  that  the  constitution 
was  still  under  the  protective  influence 
of  the  first  vaccination. 

In  eighty-three^  no  effect  (more  than 
slight  irritation  from  the  puncture)  was 
produced,  thougli  many  of  them  were 
re-vaccinated  twice,  thus  affording  ne- 
gative evidence  of  the  undiminished 
preservative  powers  of  the  primary  vac- 
cine. 

I  was  led  in  the  first  instance  to  re- 
commend a  general  re-vaccination  of 
the  children,  from  observing  that  tbe 
arms  of  many  of  those  recently  arrived 
from  the  country  (of  the  age  of  five) 
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presented  verj  imperfect  cicatrices :  but 
I  think  the  fuHowing'  short  observations 
will  go  far  to  prove  that  the  condition 
of  the  cicatrix  does  not  famish  any  cri- 
terion whereby  to  estimate  the  success 
or  efficacy  of  the  early  vaccination,  and 
1  feel  justified  in  concluding^  that  the 
intensity  of  the  local  infiammation  pro- 
duced by  the  vaccine  virus,  bears  no  re- 
lation to  its  subsequent  protective  vir- 
tues. 

Of  the  eleven  cases  re-vaccinated  in 
which  all  the  stages  of  natural  cow-pox 
were  regularly  developed,  eight  pre- 
sented perfectly  formed  cicatrices, 
(some  having  four,  none  less  than  two) ; 
two  presented  no  truce  of  a  cicatrix; 
and  one  had  an  imperfect  scar.  The 
youngest  of  the  eleven  was  cet.  5,  the 
oldest  eet.  13. 

I  selected  three  arms,  in  neither  of 
which  could  any  trace  of  a  cicatrix  be 
discovered  (though  the  children  were  all 
carefully  vaccinated  when  infants),  and 
I  re-vaccinated  them  twice  with  the 
greatest  care  from  a  fine  arm  without 
any  rendt^  more  than  a  slight  degree  of 
inflammation  in  one  out  of  the  three 
cases.^ 

Being  desirous  to  employ  only  recent 
lymph  from  the  infant's  arm  (for  the 
greater  security  of  the  children  re-vac- 
cinated), I  had  no  extensive  opportunity 
of  testing  the  lymph  of  those  cases  of 
^successful  re-vaccination,  and  the  few 
experiments  which  I  did  make  were  in- 
conclusive. 

I  will  conclude  this  brief  notice  by 
earnestly  calling  the  attention  of  the 
profession  to  the  necessity  of  enforcing 
the  practice  ofperiodical  re-vaccination. 
The  period  of  time  during  which  the 
vaccine  may  he  said  to  preserve  its  pro- 
phylactic power  does  not  seem  to  be 
agreed  upon;  and,  in  the  absence  of 
any  positive  rules  for  our  guidance,  it  is 
sureljr  better  that  we  should  be  on  the 
safe  side,  and  as  we  do  see  cases  where 
we  must  believe  that  the  regular  cow- 
pox  has  been  produced  twice  within  the 
period  of  &ve  years,  we  should  consider 
this  the  maximum  term  of  years  over 
which  the  protective  power  of  vaccine 
may  be  saia  to  extend,  and  re- vaccinate 
accordingly  every  Jifth  year, 
I  am,  sir, 
Your  obedient  servant, 

William  B.  Hotchinsoii. 

14,  Oollford  Street,  Jen.  12, 1880. 


ON  THE  USE  OF  ERGOT. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 

Sir, 
I  think  it  my  duty  to  send  for  inser- 
tion in  your  excellent  periodical,  the 
following  case,  in  which  I  was  induced 
to  adopt  the  treatment,  employed  in  con- 
sequence of  reading  your  paper  of  Dr. 
Patterson,  in  your  number  for  Sept  8th 
last,  1838. 

Harriet  Sander,  let.  43,  has  been 
pregnant  thirteen  times  and  miscarried 
twice.  In  her  sixth  labour  she  was  at- 
tended by  three  medical  gentlemen  of 
Cheltenham,  and  was  with  great  difficul- 
ty, and  after  much  suffering,  delivered, 
the  child  being  bom  dead.  In  the  next 
labour  she  was  attended  by  Mr.  Sadler, 
an  intelligent  practitioner,  residing  at 
Shurdington,  who,  after  waiting  ahout 
twenty  hours,  and  finding  the  natural 
efforts  ineffectual,  sent  to  request  mj 
assbtance.  I  found  the  patient  in  an 
exhausted  state,  and  after  seveml  fruit- 
less attempts  to  apply  the  forceps,  with 
the  use  of  which  I  am  familiar,  I  was 
compelled  to  have  recourse  to  the  perfo- 
rator to  accomplish  the  delivery.  On 
the  subsequent  pregnancies  we  were 
obliged  to  resort  to  tae  same  means,  the 
difficulty  increasing  on  each  occasion, 
from  what  appeared  to  me  to  be  a  de- 
cided narrowing  of  the  pelvis. 

Nov.  aO,  1838.— On  the  next  occur, 
reace  of  pregnancy  I  was  consjulted. 
The  patient  reckoned  she  was  seven 
months  advanced. 

Capiat  Quamprimum    Hydrarg.    Sub. 
gr.  iij.    Ext.  Colocyntfa.  c.  viij. 

Dec.  1st.  — Pills  having  acted  four 
times,  at  8  a.m.  she  commenced  taking 
an  ounce  of  infusion  of  ergot  of  rye 
(made  in  the  proportion  of  half  an  ounce 
to  twenty-four  ounces  of  boiling  water), 
at  regular  intervals  of  three  hours. 

After  taking  the  second  dose  she  felt 
premonitory  pains;  at  3  p.m.  the  pains 
were  increased.  She  continued  to  take 
the  same  dose  of  the  infusion  at  the  re- 
gular intervals,  till  2  o'clock  next 
morning. 

At  6  o'clock  A.M.  Mr.  Sadler  was 
sent  for,  and  in  an  hour  afterwards  the 
child  was  expelled,  the  placenta  fol- 
lowing in  about  ten  miuutes,  without 
haemorrhage. 

6th. — ^Tbe  woman  and  child  going 
on  welL  The  subsequent  recovery  of 
both  was  complete. 
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Some  observations  haviD^  lately  ap- 
peared in  the  Medical  Gazette  rela- 
tive to  the  ^neral  use  of  the  ergot  of 
rye,  I  will  take  this  opportunity  of  re- 
markings,  after  an  experience  of  more 
than  two  thousand  cases  of  midwiferv^ 
that  I  consider  it  to  be  a  most  valuable 
agent  in  the  obstetric  art,  but  one  that 
ou^rht  not  to  be  indiscriminately  used ; 
and  I  should  deprecate  the  practice  of 
acooucheurs  takiufc  it  with  them  to 
everj  labour,  and  giving  it  in  all  cases 
where  a  tedious  parturition  renders  it 
trying  to  their  patience  or  an  inconve- 
nient sacrifice  of  their  time.  Nature 
ought  not  to  be  lightly  interfered  with 
in  a  process  she  has  arranged  with  so 
much  order  and  guarded  with  so  much 
care,  and  which,  in  the  great  majority 
of  cases,  she  carries  out  effectively, 
surely,  and  safely,  without  being  forced 
to  do  her  work  by  the  gratuitous  aid  of 
impatient  interference.  I  would  on  no 
account  recommend  the  use  of  it  in  first 
labours,  nor  in  those  cases .  in  which 
thickening  or  rigidity  of  the  os  uteri 
exists^  for  I  feel  satisfied  that  in  such 
instances  the  violent  contraction  of  the 
uterus  frequently  destroys  the  life  of  the 
foetus. 

It  may  be  advantageously  used  where 
the  bead  of  the  child  has  entered  the 
inferior  aperture  of  the  pelvis,  and 
where  there  has  been  for  some  time  lin- 
gering and  ineffectual  pains,  whether 
ine  OS  nteri  be  widely  dilated  or  not 

I  have  met  with  females  who  always 
flooded  after  labour,  and  have  found 
that  in  these  cases  the  secale  comutum^ 

given  in  a  half  drachm  dose  about 
fleen  or  twenty  minutes  before  I  ex- 
pected the  birth  of  the  child,  has  inva- 
riably prevented  subsequent  haemor- 
rhage. 

In  the  administration  of  the  ergot  I 
never  consider  myself  safe  after  the  birth 
«f  the  child,  until  by  slight  extension  I 
have  -drawn  the  placenta  into  the  va- 
gina, for  I  have  had  three  cases  in 
^hich  the  os  uteri  having  contracted 
Uosely  round  the  funis,  the  most  pow- 
erful  extension  has  failed  to  bring  away 
the  placenta,  and  I  have  been  obliged 
to  introduce tn^  hand  into  the  uterus — k 
painful  and  difficult  task  from  the  re- 
sistance which  the  os  uteri  ofiered  to 
every  attempt  at  dilatation.— I  am,  sir; 
Your  obedient  servant, 

H.  Heane,  M.R.C.S, 
aiodcetter.  Jan.  IS,  1889. 


MR.  MAYO 

ON  THE  USE  OF  THB  TENDINOUS 
INTEBSECTION9 

OF  THE  RECTI  MUSCLES. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 

Sir, 
Some   discussion  having  been  begun  in 
your  journal  on  the  uses  of  the  tendi- 
nous  intersections    of  the  recti  abdo- 
minis, and  a  difl^ereuce  of  opinion  having 
been  manifested,  one  party  assigning  a 
disputable  use,  and  the  other  denying 
any     use    in     this     arrangement,    1 
Applied  to  Mr.  Mayo  for  his  judgment 
on  the  subject,  which  he  gave  roe  per- 
mission to  communicate  through   your 
pages  to  such  of  your  readers  as  take 
interest  in  physiological  questions. 
I  am,  sir. 
Your  obedient  servant, 

J.  C.  C. 
Jauoary  15tb,  1839. 

The  tendinous  intersections  of  the 
recti  abdominis,  whatever  additional 
uses  they  may  serve,  have  reference  to 
two  peculiar  circumstances  attending 
some  of  the  occasions  on  which  those 
muscles  are  required  to  act. 

The  first  circumstance  referred  to  is, 
that  in  certain  positions  of  the  body 
the  recti  describe  a  curve,  and  have  to 
maintain  or  increase  that  curve,  while 
they  are  in  action.  When  the  trunk  is 
bent  forwards  in  a  spare  person,  the 
recti  represent  a  curve  having  its  con- 
cavity forwards.  When  the  body  is  in 
this  posture,  not  only  may  the  recti  be 
in  strong  action,  but  in  general  their 
agency  is  immediately  employed  to 
produce  the  posture.  So  that,  contrary 
to  the  ordinary  habitudes  of  muscles  in 
action,  the  whole  mass  of  fibres  of  the 
recti  during  its  contraction  may  lie  less 
direct  between  its  attachments,  than  in 
all  its  antecedent  state  of  relaxation. 
To  meet  this  peculiarity,  the  recti  are 
jointed  by  tendinous  intersections; 
which  when  braced  tight  by  the  fibres 
of  the  internal  oblique,  with  the  tendon 
of  which  they  cohere,  allow  the  inter- 
vening portions  to  describe  arcs  of  aeg^ 
ments  of  tbe  entire  cnrve^  and  permit 
the  whole  to  beoome  concave  forwards, 
while  its  several  parts  are  shortening, 
and  perhaps  straightening'. 

The  second  circumstance  referred  to 
is,  that  one  portion  (in  length)  of  tbe 
recti  may  occasionally  have  to  act  with* 
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out  the  other.  This  power  of  partial 
action  is  a^ain  obtained  for  these 
muscles  thronijfh  their  adherent  ten- 
dinous intersections.  One  half  of 
the  fibres  of  the  recti  is  thus  ena- 
bled to  act  without  the  rest.  Its 
action  is  limited  by  the  line  of  adhesion 
at  the  intersections.  The  follo'wing'  is 
an  instance  in  which  this  partial  action 
in  ay  be  observed  to  take  place: — In  a 
common  gfymnastic  feat,  the  performer, 
hanging'  by  both  hands  from  an  hori- 
zontal pole,  lifts  himself  by  the  muscles 
of  the  arms  and  shoulders  verticallj',  till 
half  oF  his  body  is  hig'her  than  the  pole. 
In  this  action  the  principal  strain  felt 
by  the  performer  is  upon  the  upper 
halves  Of  the  recti,  which  are  dragging' 
from  the  sternum  and  ribs  upon  the  ad- 
herent tendinous  intersections  (pulling, 
bv  this  means,  the  lower  part  of  the 
body  upwards),  as  if  thej'  drew  upon  so 
many  belts,  which  are  fixed  or  girded 
by  the  action  of  the  oblique  and  trans- 
verse. The  lower  halves  of  the  recti 
are  at  the  same  time  in  very  moderate 
action. 

'*  The  tendinous  intersections  of  the 
recti  have  thus  two  offices;  one,  tojfotW 
the  muscles,  and  so  to  allow  them  to 
form  a  curve  when  acting ;  the  second, 
to  permit  half  the  length  of  either 
muscle  to  act  without  the  other  half." 


ANALYSES  andNOTICESof  BOOKS. 


'  ii*Auieitf  u  tuc  k  alloDger  ce  qaele  lecteiu-  st 
tue  k  abr^ger.*'— D'Albmbbrt. 


A  Letter  to  Dr.  Chambers,  F.KS.  ^c,, 
an  several  important  points  relating 

'  to  the  Nature  and  proper  Treatment 
of  Gout.  By  Sir  Charles  Scuda- 
MORE,  M.D.,F.R.S.,  &c.  London, 
1839.    870.  pp.  69. 

The  gout,  says  Sir  C.  Scudamora,  was 
once  a  neglected  disease^  to  such  a  de- 
sree,  indeed,  that  an  eminent  physician, 
haTing  been  sent  for  to  a  goutj  patient^ 
did  not  pa^  bim  a  second  visit,  "  be- 
cause, in  his  candour  and  love  of  truth, 
he  declared  ihat  he  knew  not  how  to 
treat  the  gout  with  success."  (P.  2.) 

It  is  not  so  now ;  nor  is  it  any  longer 
a  cherished  disease,  as  it  appears  to 
have  been  in  Heberden's  time.  Quite 
the  reverse ;  every  body  is  now  anxious 
to  get  rid  of  the  gout  as  fast  as  pos- 
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sibic;  so  that  patience. and  flannel  have 
been  succeeded  by  Kinglake's  cold  water 
treatment,  the  «aM  m^eftWna/e,  and  col- 
chicum  in  various  shapes.  The  form 
preferred  by  our  author  is  the  acetic  ex- 
tract, combined  with  magnesia,  Epsom 
salts,  and  some  aromatic  water  or 
tincture. 

Dr.  Wollaston  was  so  charmed  with 
the  magic  of  colchicum,  that  he  said 
mankind  were  not  worthy  of  so  great  a 
blessing  as  this  was  to  gouty  persons  ; 
but  Dr.  Scudamore  thought  it.*'  a  palli- 
ative rather  than  the  curative  remedy; 
and  that  the  means  of  lasting  cure,  if 
such  a  phrase  may  be  adopted,  were  to 
be  sought  for  in  such  remedies  and 
general  treatment  as  should  be  best 
adapted  to  correct  the  errors  of  the  con- 
stitution in  the  individual  case.  It  was 
my  object,  therefore,  to  make  the  least, 
rather  than  the  greatest  use  of  colchi- 
cum." (P.  6.) 

.  Like  all  other  active  medicines,  this 
one  has  been  abused,  particularly  by 
patients  who  have  taken  the  manage- 
ment of  their  cases  into  their  own  hands. 
Our  author  has  known  several  instances 
of  this,  and  in  two  of  them  gastric  fever 
and  death  were  the  result. 

He  observes,  that  tbe  diagnosis  of 
gout  from  rheumatism  is  generally 
eaay,  and  when  difficult  is  probably  of 
not  much  practical  importance. 

"All,"  he  says,  "  of  every  age  and 

station,  are  subject  to  rheumatism  ;  but 

gout  visits  not  the  poor  man's  cottage; 

and  here  I  may  quote  tbe  beautiful  lan- 

gui^e  of  the  poet  :— 

"  *  O  fortaoatos  nlmiDin,iiia  si  bona  nArlnt, 
AgricoIas/&c." 

Wbv,  jes,  the  cultivator  is  fortunate 
enough  if  he  faappans  to  farm  two  or 
three  hundred  acres  of  his  own  land  ; 
with  tolerable  management  he  may  keep 
off  both  gout  and  rheumatism  ;  but  if 
he  should  be  the  tenant  of  a  "  poor 
man's  cottage,"  an  agricola  with  seven 
shillings  a  week,  we  fear  that  rheuma- 
tism and  asthenic  disease  will  more 
than  balance  the  want  of  gout;  and  we 
should  look  into  Crabbe  rather  than 
Virgil  for  verses  applicable  to  bis  con- 
dition. 

As  to  the  treatment.  Sir  C.  Scuda- 
more, believing  that  tlie  functions  of  the 
liver  are  almost  always  disordered  in  a 
fit  of  the  gout,  and  are  often  indeed  the 
cause  of  it,  thinks  mercurial  purgatives 
and  alteratives  of  primary  importance. 
They  are  not,  however,  to  be  given  till 
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lalivatiou  is  produced,  this  state  beingf 
particular!/  injurious  to  gouty  persons. 
Colchicum  is  to  be  given  as  a  palliative 
rather  than  a  specific  ;  and  the  acetum 
coicbici  is  sometimes  prescribed  by  our 
author  in  effervescence  with  the  bi- 
carbonate of  potash ;  magnesia  and 
Epsom  salts  being  contained  in  the 
same  draught. 

**  For  the  relief  of  pain,  and  the  pro- 
curing of  sleep,  I  place  mj  dependence 
rather  on  the  sedative  liquor  of  opium 
and  acetate  of  morphia,  joined  with  a 
sudorific,  than  on  colchicum.  There  are 
cases  of  gout  complicated  with  other 
malady,  in  which  I  would  refrain  from 
making  any  use  of  colchicum  whatever.'' 
—(P.  38.) 

Sudorifics  and  emetics  are  sometimes 
useful:  bleeding  is  not  a  remedy  for  the 
gouty  inflammation ;  but,  if  demanded 
by  the  presence  of  other  diseases,  must 
not  be  withheld.  When  the  first  vio- 
lence of  the  attack  has  ceased,  local 
applications  are  often  advisable,  such  as 
a  tepid  lotion  of  alcohol,  or  spirit  of 
rosemary,  diluted  with  camphor  mix- 
ture.    Leeches  are  rarely  useful. 

"  In  the  advanced  stages  of  the  dis- 
ease other  topical  means  may  be  used 
with  great  advantage;  as  the  veratria 
linimeut ;  liuini.  sapon.  c,  with  liquor 
amnion,  acet.  and  tincture  of  opium  ; 
linim.  sapun.  c,  with  liuim.  camphor,  c, 
and  tinciura  lytlce,  &c.  Finally,  be- 
nefit will  be  derived  from  the  daily  or 
occasional  sponging  with  a  mixture  of 
tepid  salt  water  and  vinegar;  friction 
and  shampooing;  with  baudage  also, 
if  the  vessels  should  be  so  weak  as  to 
cause  QBdema." — (P.  42.) 

The  rest  of  the  treatment,  including 
the  preventive  and  the  dietetic,  is  judi- 
cious  and  sensible,  though  no  attempt 
is  made  to  solve  the  problem,  why 
acescent  wines  should  be  so  "  un- 
friendly to  the  gouty  patient*'  here,  and 
yet  produce  so  little  gout  in  France. 
«*  Burgundy,"  says  our  author,  "  is  of 
all  wines  the  most  certain  fuel  to  the 
gout,"  yet  the  men  of  Burgundy  drink 
flieir  own  wines  witliout  let  or  bin- 
d ranee  from  podagra  or  chiragra.  Per- 
haps the  reason  is,  that  in  this  country 
Burgundy  is  commonly  found  in  close 
connexion  with  6000/.  or  6000/.  a  year, 
a  well-hung  chariot,  and  other  means 
of  indoleoce;  while  the  drinkers  of 
Dijon  go  a-foflt.  Walk  and  work,  and 
you  may  swallow  your  modicum  of 
Burgundy,  or  even  of  the  less  ferment- 


ed and  less  commendable  cfaaropagne, 
without  having  colchicum  or  veratria 
put  down  to  the  foot  of  your  account,  or 
rather  to  the  account  of  your  foot.  We 
entirely  agree  with  Dr,  Scudamore  that 
the  daily  and  free  use  of  carbonate  of 
soda,  as  a  prophylactic,  must  be  in- 
jurious. 

On  the  whole,  this  pamphlet  is  a 
pleasant  chat  about  gout — such  as  an 
experienced  physician  might  pour  forth 
to  a  patient  reclining  in  his  over-com- 
fortable carriage.  Whether  even  the 
name  of  the  distinguished  practitioner 
to  whom  it  is  dedicated  will  keep  it 
floating  on  the  stream  of  time  is  another 

?|uestion  ;  but  though  somewhat  scanty 
or  our  taste,  it  is  evidently  the  pro- 
duction of  a  man  who  has  seen  much  of 
the  disease  which  he  describes. 


MEDICAL  GAZETTE. 

Saturday^  January  26,  1839. 


*'  Licet  omnlbufl,  licet  etiRm  nilhl,  dlgntiateoi 
rti»  Mediem  tuerl  t  pote«tos  modo  Tenlendl  l« 
ublicum  i>it,  diceiKtl  pertcaluin  iion  recaco." 
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QUACKERY. 
Dr.  Ticknor,  of  whose  amusing  "  Ex- 
position of  quackery  and  imposture  in 
medicine"  wc  made  mention  in  our  last 
number,  gives  a  discouraging  picture 
of  the  success  of  charlatanism  in  the 
United  States.  Something  must,  no 
doubt,  be  allowed  for  the  vivacity  of  the 
author's  style,  and  something  for  the 
privilege  of  grumbling— the  impre- 
scriptible inheritance  of  every  freebom 
man.  Under  a  good  government  all 
goes  wrong.  The  Britii»h  constitution 
has  been  totally  ruined  three  times 
within  our  recollection ;  France  has 
long  been  undone,  as  may  be  seen  in 
almost  every  French  newspaper;  and 
in  the  United  States  the  sovereign 
people  are  trampled  upon,  as  they  tell 
us,  in  a  way  that  would  do  a  despot^s 
heart  good  to  hear  of  The  fact  is,  that 
in  free  countries  every  one  is  at  liberty, 
first  to  investigate  social  imperfections 
till  each  mote  becomes  a  beam  to  his 
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tyet,  and  iben  to  publish  his  micros- 
copic observations ;  while  the  Subject  of 
Austria  or  Rusua  is  forced  to  look  at 
erery  thing  through  goremment^specta* 
cles,  which  hare  the  property  of  tinging 
all  objects  with  the  eouieur  de  rote. 
But  after  making  everj  possible  deduc- 
tion for  the  complaints  of  one  who  is 
setting  forth  his  favourite  grievance, 
our  impartiality  obliges  us  to  allow 
that  the  Doctor  has  made  out  his  case, 
and  that  quackery  appears  to  be  even 
more  rampant  across  the  Atlantic,  than 
in  England.  This  latter  clause,  how- 
ever, though  clearly  made  out  by  Caleb 
Ticknor,  is  not  so  stated  by  him;  on 
the  contrary,  he  says  that  '*  quackery  is 
more  prevalent  in  Europe  than  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  that  it  linds  an 
easy  prey  in  the  republicans  of  North 
America/'  He  founds  this  erroneous 
theory  on  the  fact,  that  in  New  York, 
and  probably  in  other  cities  of  the 
Union,  the  great  majority  of  the  quacks 
are  of  foreign  origin,  and  write  after 
their  names,  ^' Graduated  at  Edin- 
burgh ; "  '*  having  studied  at  Glas- 
gow ;"  "  recently  from  Paris ; "  "  Li- 
centiate of  the  Royal  College  at  Lon- 
don ;"  "  of  the  University  at  Halle ; " 
though  Br.  Ticknor  thinks  that  many 
**  might  with  more  propriety  he  dubbed 
renegades  from  Botany  Bay,  or  gra- 
duates of  the  Old  Bailey." 

Now,  the  immigration  of  so  many 
tried  practitioners — skilful  in  picking 
their  patients'  pockets,  in  every  sense  of 
the  i^ord — seems  to  us  to  demonstrate 
that  quackery  is  more  prevalent  in 
their  chosen,  than  in  their  native 
country.  In  Old  England  they  are 
treated  with  multiplied  indignities* 
forced  to  follow  the  gyrations  of  a  cer- 
tain odious  wheel,  and  even  sent  on  a 
long  voyage  in  a  crowded  vessel ;  while 
in  New  Eugland  they  are  welcomed  with 
open  arms,  until  the  purses,  decimated 
by  their  professional  skill,  fall  an  entire 


prey  to  their  manual  dexterity  !  Sop<< 
pose,  to  take  an  obvious  illustration, 
that  the  gentlemen  of  the  road,  thrown 
out  of  employment  by  the  disuse,  of 
highway  robbery,  were  to  export  them- 
selves to  Rumelia,  or  Bulgaria,  this 
would  show  the  decay  rather  than  the 
prevalence  of  their  trade  in  the  country 
they  had  deserted;  and  their  self-re-. 
commendations  of"  late  from  Hounslow 
Heath,"  or  "  recently  from  Finchley 
Common,"  would  be  no  proof  to  the 
contrary. 

Dr.  Ticknor  gives  a  very  edifying 
history  of  the  rise,  progress,  and  un-  • 
bounded  success  of  a  piil-mongery* 
'*  One  Mr.  A.,  an  unskilful  man  of  busi- 
ness, became  reduced  from  Competence 
to  poverty,  or,  what  is  worse,  the  state 
bordering  upon  poverty,  where  the 
luckless  man  trembles  on  the  brink  of 
the  abyss  into  which  he  has  not  yet 
tumbled.  After  trying,  but  in  vain,  to 
regain  his  former  position,  a  kind  friend 
suggested,  one  day,  that  he  might  be- 
come a  doctor.  To  this,  A.,  who  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  well-meaning  but 
mistaken  man,  objected  that  he  knew 
nothing  of  medicine.  This  trifling  im-r 
pediment  was  soon  got  over,  as  well  as 
all  other  objections ;  A.  obtained  a  pre- 
scription for  some  active  pills,  and. 
his  friend  obligingly  fell  sick,  when 
A.,  now  Doctor  A.,  was  sent  for, 
administered  the  remedies,  and  wrought 
a  surprising  cure.  Mr.  Sam  Jones 
and  Mr.  Bill  Johnson,  for  the  mo- 
derate premium  of  five  dollars  each,- 
became  intolerably  ill ;  "  they  took  the 
medicine,  were  speedily  cured,  and 
certified  that  they  had  been  ill  many 
months,  had  been  under  the  care  of 
most  skilful  physicians,  and  •  given  up' — 
and  one  box  of  Dr.  A.'s  pills  effected  a 
restoration  to  complete  health.''  Dr.  A. 
and  his  friend  prospered  beyond  their 
most  sanguine  expectations,  and  in  six 
years   after   beginning  practice,    were 
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worth,  half  a  million  of  dollars  each. 
The  pills  are  made  by  steam,  and  half 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Northern  states 
have  swallowed  them. 

May  we  not  say  on  this  occasion,  ya# 
est  et  ah  koste  doceri  P  Does  not  the 
popularity  of  purgative  pills,  made  up 
by  any  body  and  every  body,  shew  the 
necessity  of  popularizing*  those  for 
whose  composition  some  one  is  respon- 
sible P  If  some  brief  essay  on  the  art 
of  preserving  health  should  one  day  be 
published,  in  a  style  really  adapted  to 
the  people,  the  author,  after  stating  the 
objections  to  the  long-continued  use  of 
drastic  purgatives,  might  give  forms  for 
the  composition  of  aperient  pills,  or  ra- 
ther mention  the  names  and  doses  of 
t'  e  contained  in  the  Pharmacopoeia, 
such  as  the  aloetic  pills,  and  the  com- 
pound extract  of  colocynth  ;  and  though 
be  might  frankly  confess  that  they  were 
not  an  infallible  cure  for  dropsy,  apo- 
plexy, consumption,  scurvy,  and  **  low- 
ness  of  spirits,'*  he  might  propose  them 
as  substitutes  for  vegetable,  liver,  anti* 
bilious,  and  other  pills  of  that  class. 

Another  quack  bit  upon  a  very  Inge- 
nious  device.  He  would  tell  his  pa- 
tients  that  some  particular  substance 
was  lodged  in  the  alimentary  canal^^ 
apple-pips,  for  instance ;  or,  if  the  pa- 
tient was  a  sportsman,  his  complaints 
might  arise  from  having  accidentally 
swallowed  a  few  shot.  After  taking  a 
dose  of  the  **  big  pills,**  the  supposed 
oauae  was  found  to  have  been  the  real 
one,  the  peccant  object  being  detected 
in  the  evacuations.  At  last  a  lady,  on 
applying  to  him,  was  informed  that  her 
distemper  arose  from  having  lemon- 
seeds  within  her  frame.  The  sceptical 
lady  replied  that  she  had  not  eaten  a 
lemon  for  six  years,  and  that  therefore 
the  supposed  exciting  cause  was  impos- 
sible. The  quacksalver  persisted  in  his 
theory;  the  pills  were  taken,  and  to  the 
astonishment  of  the  patient  the  pips 


were  found.  A  second  dose  was  taken,., 
and  more  pips  were  ejected.  *'  A 
thought  now  flashed  upon  the  lady's 
mind.  One  pill  was  yet  left,  which  she 
examined,  and  behold  \  a  lemon-teed  in 
its  centre — the  secret,  truly,  of  the  Doc- 
tor's astonishing  wisdom  and  successful 
practice." 

The  Lobelia  inflata,  or  Indian  tobacco, 
a  drug  comparatively  little  used  in  this 
country,  seems  to  be  much  employed  by 
empirics  in  the  United  States,  and 
though  too  powerful  and  too  distressing 
in  its  operation  to  be  employed  as  an 
emetic  in  ordinary  practice,  they  ad- 
minister it  without  scruple,  and  rush  in 
where  regular  physicians  fear  to  tread. 
One  Samuel  Thompson  persisted  in  giv- 
ing the  Indian  tobacco  to  his  patient, 
Ezra  Lovett,  until]  he  had  killed  him. 
He  was  indicted  for  murder,  but  as  it 
did  not  appear  that  there  was  any  ma- 
lice iu  the  case,  he  was  acquitted. 

The  country  bus  been  overrun  of  late, 
says  the  author,  with  a  race  of  men 
called  steam-doctors,  who  cure  eT&j 
thing  with  the  vapour-bath,  assisted  by 
the  internal  use  of  Cayenne  pepper,  and 
the  Indian  tobacco.  To  shew  the  effects 
of  Cayenne,  he  relates  a  case  which  oc- 
curred in  the  practice  of  a  friend  of  kis 
— Dr.  Gunn,  of  New  York.  He  or- 
dered a  child  to.  have  a  foot-bath,  with 
the  addition  of  a  quantity  of  the  pep- 
per, and  also  to  take  some  senna  tea; 
but  unfortunately  the  prescription  was 
reversed ;  the  Inf.  Sennoe  was  used  as 
a  pediluvium,  and  the  Cayenne  being 
swallowed,  terminated  the  life  of  the 
little  patient. 

He  then  relates  a  story  somewhat  re- 
sembling the  anecdote  of  Mr.  A.  The 
only  son  of  a  kind  father  had  triBed 
away  his  time,  and  at  the  age  of  ^^e^  - 
aud-twenty  was  without  occupation 
and  without  energy,  when  he  was  so  for* 
tunate  as  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  a 
practitioner  in  steam.     For  ten  dollars 
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the  spoiled  child  in  one  ni^ht  became  a 
fulKfled^ed  doctor,  yersed  in  all  the. 
iumost  masteries  of  steam,  Cayenne, 
and  lobelia.  "  He  has  bought  a  small 
duodecimo  volume,  containing  the 
whole  of  medical  science— the  plan  of 
steaming — and  be  sallies  forth,  like  a 
knight-errant,  even  a  veritable  Don 
Quixote,  to  relieve  all  unhappy  dam- 
sels, distressed  widows,  and  sick  chil- 
dren." 

Another  popular  error,  according  to 
Dr.  Ticknor,  is  the  indiscriminate  use 
of  bran-bread,  or,  as  we  should  say, 
brown  bread.  We  hardly  wonder  at 
bis  zeal  against  this  article  of  diet,  if  it 
•  was  through  this,  as  he  supposes,  that 
au  intimate  and  estimable  friend  lost  his 
life.  Professor  Averill,  of  Union  Col- 
lege, had  been  annoyed  by  a  bowel 
complaint,  "  which,  agreeably  to  popu- 
lar custom,  he  had  called  dyspepsia, 
and,  in  accordance  with  the  fashion  of 
the  times,  he  commenced  the  use  of 
bran-bread."  In  spite  of  the  constant 
diarrhoea  under  which  he  suffered  for 
the  last  six  months  of  his  life,  he  per- 
sisted in  eating  the  unwholesome  food, 
and  died  a  martyr  to  his  theory.  It 
does  not  appear  whether  he  relied  solely 
on  the  advice  of  "  itinerant  lecturers,  or 
dyspeptic  book-makers,"  or  whether  he 
was  encouraged  in  his  infatuation  by 
some  practitioner  of  the  healing  art. 

On  another  occasion  we  will  conclude 
this  subject. 

CORONERSHIP  FOR  MIDDLESEX. 

Mr.  Waklet  has  started  for  the  vacant 
coronership  for  Middlesex,  to  which  we 
alluded  last  week.  A  committee  sits  at 
the  Crown  and  Anchor  in  the  Strand, 
and  his  friends  are  in  a  state  of  great 
bustle  and  activity.  There  are  three  or 
four  other  candidates,  all  of  whom  are 
lawyers. 


GLASGOW    EYE    INFIRMARY. 
ClinIcai.     Lectdre,     by    Dr.    Wood. 


Cofuequences  of  Ophthalmia  Neonatorum. 
In  a  former  lecture  I  directed  your  atten- 
tion to  the  importance  to  a  commenciug 
practitioner  of  being  well  acquainted  with 
the  earliest  symptoms  of  ophthalmia  m 
new-bom  children.  I  detailed  the  usual 
symptoms,  and  modes  of  treatment.  I 
shall  to-day  con6ne  myself  to  the  con- 
sequences of  that  disease. 

During  the  year  which  terminated  with 
our  last  report,  there  were  admitted  here 
22  cases  of  the  disease  we  speak  of. 
TweWe  were  dismissed  cured,  the  vision 
quite  uninjured.  Four  had  opacities  of 
the  cornea,  and  four  became  staphyfo- 
matous.  In  allof  these  eight  the  cornea  was 
ulcerated  or  nebulous  at  the  period  of  ad- 
mission; and  in  some,  indeed,  the  staphy- 
loma had  formed  before  their  admission. 
Two  are  marked  as  being  affected  with 
central  cataract.  I  confine  myself,  you 
will  observe,  to  the  effects  which  the 
ophthalmia,  although  subdued,  leaves 
behind  it,  when  neglected  or  unsuccess- 
fully treated,  and  do  not  include  those  ae- 
cidents  which  may  occur  during  the  treat, 
ment,  such  as  ulcer,  onyx,  eversion  of  the 
lids,  &c.  The  sequelsB  to  cases  of  which 
I  request  your  attention,  are — I,  Opacities 
of  the  Cornea :  2,  Synechia ;  3,  Staphy- 
loma ;  4,  Central  Cataract. 

].  Opaeitia,  —  By  far  the  most  serious 
opacity  of  the  cornea  is  the  leucoma.  It 
Is  the  result,  says  Dr.  Mackenzie,  of  a  loss 
of  substance  in  the  cornea,  and  a  partial 
filling  np  of  that  loss  by  granulation.  In 
fact,  it  is  a  cicatrix.  Albugo,  again,  is 
the  result  of  eflfhsed  lymph.  It  is  usnally 
superficial,  and  of  a  clear  white.  Nebula 
is  a  thin  diffused  cloudiness,  undefined 
towards  its  edge,  but  sometimes  spreading 
over  the  whole  cornea.  You  may  see  daily 
manv  examples  of  each  of  these  kinds  qf 
opacity.  They  are  all  to  be  attacked  by 
stimulating  applications.  We  chiefly  use 
here — 1.  A  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  foor 
grains  to  the  ounce  of  water,  or  ten  grains 
to  the  ounce,  seldom  stronger*  2.  Vinum 
opil,  as  in  the  Pharmacopceia,  or  diluted. 
3.  Ointment  of  nitrate  of  silver;  this  is 
often  very  useful.  Some  object  to  the  use 
of  the  preparations  of  nitrate  of  silver,  that 
they  tend  to  discolour  the  eye;  and  this  is 
stated  on  authority  so  good,  that  we  can- 
not doubt  the  fact;  but  it  must  be  an 
extremely  rare  occurrence  j  and  while  we 
keep  in  mind  its  possibility,  we  need  not 
be  aeteried  from  a  free  employment  of  the 
remedy.  4.  Unguentumpraacipitatinibri, 
of  which,  in  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  this 
Infirmary,  we  have  three  strengths ;  that 
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containing  tweWe  sTftins  to  the  ounce  of 
lard  is  usually  employed.  A  great  many 
other  snbstances  have  been  used;  alnd,  in-, 
deed,  it  is  frequently  of  consequence  to 
vary  the  applications.  Should  all  these 
mentioned,  however,  fail  after  each  has 
bad  a  fair  trial,  I  should  very  much 
doubt  whether  sugar. candy,  calomel, 
&c.  would  be  more  successful.  Some 
Kcommend  blistering  the  nape  of .  the 
neck,  and  scarification  of  the  conjunctiva; 
these  will  be  particularly  necessary  where 
the  slightest  symptom  of  the  renewal  of 
inflammatory  action  manifests  itself.  Pa* 
ivnts  often  ask  you  if  vou  can  cut  away 
the  scum  or  pearl,  as  they  often  call  the 
opacity,  from  ihe  child^s  eye.  Your  an- 
swer here  is, — No.  Indeed,  none  but  a 
quack  would  encourage  such  a  notion. 
Again,  you  will  be  anxiously  asked  when 
the  specks  will  go  away  ?  In  this  respect 
your  prognosis  must  be  very  guarded  as  to 
time ;  and  in  many  cases  you  cannot  ven- 
ture to  promise  that  they  will  ever  disap- 
gear  entirely,  particularly  if  the  perAon 
as  grown  up  before  the  treatment  has 
been  commenced.  In  children,  however, 
bv  proper  treatment,  the  nebula  may 
always  be  removed  in  a  longer  or  shorter 
period ;  the  albugo  may  frequently  be  re. 
moved,  and  the  leucoma  ought  not  to  be 
despaired  of;  at  all  events  it  may  be  much 
diminished.  When  leucomata  prore  ob- 
ttinate,  internal  treatment  has  been  found 
of  much  benefit.  A  gentle  mercurial 
course,  or  a  persevering  use  of  iodine,  is 
used  for  this  purpose.  When  a  very  dense 
opacity  occupies  the  cornea  opposite  the 
pupil,  preventing  vision,  but  leaving  a 
considerable  ring  of  clear  cornea,  and  when 
the  iris  does  not  seem  tagged  to  the  pupil, 
bat  is  acted  upon  by  belladonna,  you  have 
a  favourable  case  for  artificial  pupil.  The 
details  of  this  operation  axe  not  at  present 
before  us.  I  need  not  take  up  your  time 
by  quoting  cdses;  you  will  find  examples 
in  every  page  of  our  journal. 

2.  Synecida  anterior. — When  the  iris  ad- 
heres to  the  cicatrix  of  the  ulcer,  which 
forms  a  leucoma,  this  state  of  afiairs  is 
termed  synechia  anterior.  It  is  a  compli- 
cation or  leucoma,  and  adds  much  to  the 
evils  of  that  affection.  It  is  sometimes, 
however,  removed  by  absorption,  as  the 
following  case  shews: — 

Case  I.— Sept.  26.  No.  8039.  E.  !>., 
Bt.  2^  months.  The  left  cornea  presents 
an  elevated  leucoma  near  its  centre,  with 
adherent  iris,  the  consequence  of  ophthal- 
mia neonatorum.  Part  of  the  pupil  is 
visible ;  right  cornea  entire. 

Ulat  Ung.  PrsBc.  Rnb.  Gutta  sol. 
Nitr.  Argenti.  gr.  iv.  et  Collyr.  Mur. 
Hydr.  c.  Vina  BelladonnsD. 

Oct*  12th.— 'Leucoma  considerably  less. 


Nov.  2<l.— Synechia  has  disappeared. 

Sth.-^Eyes  well,  wiih  the  exccptton 
of  a  small  albugo  on  left  cornea. 

Dec.  7lh. — Continues  to  improve.  Was 
discharged  cured  shortly  afterwards. 

Much  more  frequently,  however,  cases  of 
this  kind  do  not  yield ;  and  in  that  event, 
should  there  be  a  sufficient  space  of  cornea 
left  clear,  an  operation  for  artificial  pupil 
is  had  recourse  to.  A  very  interesting  case 
of  this  kind  was  lately  operated  npon  by 
Dr.  Rainy.  The  artificial  pupil  was  suc- 
cessful, but,  from  the  capsule  of  the  lens 
being  opaque,  the  case  is  not  concluded; 
so  that  you  mav  probably  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  it.  It  is  No.  8208,  and 
deserves  attention. 

3.  Staphi;loma. — ^The  nature  of  staphy- 
loma was  folly  illustrated  in  a  clinical 
lecture  by  Dr.  Mackenzie  (see  Medicai. 
Gazette,  Sept.  8th).  I  need  not,  there- 
fore, dwell  at  length  upon  it.  The  patient 
whose  case  Dr.  Mackenzie  particularly  re- 
fers to  is  still  attending. 

Case  II.— The  following  is  an  example 
of  a  common  case  of  staphyloma,  and  of 
the  ordinary  mode  of  treatment:— 

S.  S.,  »t.  8,  August  24th.  Total  sU- 
phyloma  of  cornea  and  iris,  the  conse- 
quence of  ophthalmia  neonatorum.  The 
whole  eyeball  is  enlarged,  and  the  sclerotica 
much  thinned.  The  eye  has  been  for  some 
time  enlarging,  and  the  other  is  becoming 
weak.  The  m)nt  of  the  staphylomatoos 
eye,  including  the  whole  cornea,  with  a 
part  of  the  surrounding  sclerotica,  was  re- 
moved in  the  usual  way.  The  internal 
surface  of  the  sclerotica  was  found  to  be 
lined  by  the  choroid,  and  upon  the  Inner 
surface  of  the  cornea  adhering  to  the  iris 
was  a  small  crystalline  lens.  The  wound 
healed  readily,  and  the  object  of  the  ope- 
ration was  attained.  Practitioners  who 
have  not  attended  to  eye  diseases  particu- 
larly, are  apt,  on  seeing  a  case  of  this 
kind,  to  be  alarmed  lest  it  should  be  a 
ftialignant  affection.  I  was  once  prevent- 
ed from  operating  in  a  case  exactly  similar 
to  this,  by  the  fears  of  a  most  intelligent 
and  experienced  surgeon,  lest  it  should  be 
a  fungoid  tumor.  In  a  few  weeks,  how- 
ever, he  saw  reason  to  abandon  bis  fean» 
and  the  operation  was  performed.  Eten 
were  the  appearance  of  the  eye  donbtJEiftl, 
which  it  rarely  is,  the  history  of  the  case 
can  hardly  mislead  us. 

Instances  are  not  wanting  in  whidi 
merely  puncturing  the  staphyloma  has 
effected  a  cure ;  but  we  cannot  in  general 
rely  upon  this  treatment. 

Case  III.— J.  S.,  No.  7643,  a  child. 
Has  ophthalmia  neonatorum.  The  left  cor- 
nea is  destroyed.  The  ophthalmia  was  treat- 
ed with  ultras  argenti,  coUyrinm,  &c'  The 
eye  became  staphylomatous,  and  increased 
in  size  for  several  weeks.    It  was  pane- 
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turtd,  and  a  tmall  qnanUty  of  pus  was 
discharged  with  the  aqueous  humour. 
After  this  the  eye  remained  quite  flat. 

Cask  IV,— In  No.  7709,  you  have  an 
instance  in  which  the  staphyloma,  by  re- 
peatedly bursting,  rendered  any  operation 
unnecessary.  It  was  the  result  of  oph- 
thalmia neonatorum,  and  had  attained  a 
considerable  size,  but  bursting  at  regnlar 
intervals,  its  bulk  was  by  this  kept  from 
inconveniently  extending.  I  was  consulted 
by  a  lady  who  had  a  staphyloma,  in  which 
was  a  small  fistulous  opening,  through 
which  the  aqueous  humour  oozed,  and 
thus  kept  the  eye  from  protruding  much. 
I  declined  removing  it  at  the  time,  and 
afterwards  learned  that  a  violent  in  flam- 
mation  of  the  eye  having  occurred,  the 
ball  became  flat,  and  an  artificial  eye, 
which  was  the  object  of  her  desire,  was 
Applied. 

4.  Central  cataract.  —  In  two  of  the  cases 
which  I  have  mentioned,  there  was  ob- 
served, when  the  ophthalmia  had  subsided, 
a  white  speck,  about  the  size  of  the  head 
of  a  small  pin.  It  is  by  no  means  ascer- 
tained that  this  species  of  cataract  is  the 
result  of  the  ophthalmia.  We  seldom 
have  an  opportunity  of  observing  such 
cases  before  the  attack  of  disease,  and 
therefore  cannot  with  certainty  say  that 
the  cataract  existed  previously ;  but  I  be- 
lieve most  writers  on  the  subject  consider 
it  to  be  congenital.  Central  cataract  of 
this  kind  does  not  often  spread.  I  haipe 
mentioned  these  chiefly  with  a  view  of 
drawing  your  attention  to  the  subject, 
which  is  probably  of  more  importance  in 
physiology  than  it  is  in  pathology. 
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Pbofbssor  Faraday  on  the  £i.sctric 
Conditions  of  the,  Raia    Torpedo 

AND  GyMNOTUS  ElRCTRICUS. 

Ths  meeting  of  members  appointed  for 
this  evening  was  the  first  for  the  season  of 
16^,  and  a  numerous  cohort  of  the  vo- 
taries of  science  attended,  attracted  by  the 
promise  of  a  lecture  from  the  most  elegant 
and  accurate  experimentalist  of  the  age. 

Mr.  Faraday  commenced  by  stating  that 
tbesa  evening  meetings  of  the  members 
bad  taken  place  during  fourteen  successive 
aeasoos.  Within  that  space  of  time,  com- 
munications had  been  made  from  the  table 
at  which  he  stood,  relating  to  almost 
everv  department  of  science  or  of  art. 
Each  member  or  man  of  science  who  had 
on  these  occasions  addressed  the  Institu- 
tion had  been  permitted  the  utmost  free- 
dom in  the  expression  of  his  opinions,  and 


had  invariably  experienced  the  liberality 
of  the  audience.  He  himself  bad  been 
invariably  received  with  the  greatest  in- 
dulgence, and,  presuming  upon  that,  he 
had  frequently  brought  forward  crude 
thoughts,  which,  by  the  encouragement  of 
the  members,  had  ultimately  been  ripened 
into  legitimate  theories.  On  the  present 
occasion,  when  he  was  about  to  treat  of  a 
very  abstruse  subject — the  connexion  of 
electricity  with  the  vital  phenomena— he 
would  lay  claim  to  their  indulgence  in  the 
interpretation  of  his  lunguege,  and  hope 
they  would  put  the  least  objectionable 
meaning  on  any  term  he  might  use.  He 
would  at  the  outset,  by  way  of  precaution, 
state,  that  he  did  not  pretend  to  analyse  or 
explain  the  *Mmmnterial  principle  of  life'* 
—an  entity  beyond  the  reach  of  the  expe- 
rimentalist. If  he  should  accidentally  use 
the  term  ''life"  in  the  course  of  his  obser- 
vations, he  should  mean  merely  the  vital 
processes,  the  effects  of  the  agency  of  this 
occult  principle,  and  which  he  considered 
to  be  material  in  their  character. 

The  shook  or  "physiological  commo- 
tion**  which  certain  fishes  produced  bj 
contact  in  the  animal  frame,  was  known 
to  philosophers  at  an  early  date,  but  these 
facts  were  considered  as  singular  instances, 
until  the  dissections  and  experiments  of 
Walsh,  John  Hunter,  Cavendish,  Dr. 
Priestley,  and,  more  recently,  of  Sir  ITum* 
phry  Davy,  Matucci,  Linari,.and  Dr.  John 
Davy,  progressively  developed  the  nature 
of  these  phenomena,  and  finally  esta- 
blished the  identity  of  animal  and  general 
electricity. 

Sir  Humphry  Davy,  a  short  period  b^ 
fore  his  death,  experimented  upon  the  tor. 
pedo,  but  his  experiments  had  a  tendency 
to  disprove  any  relation  between  the  pecu> 
liar  properly  of  this  animal  and  the  elec- 
tricity derived  from  friction,  and  from  the 
Voltaic  pile.  In  his  last  illness  he  re- 
quested nis  brother,  Dr.  John  Davy,  to 
continue  his  researches ;  and  that  gentle- 
man being  advantageously  situated  for  the 
purpose  (being  appointed  Inspector  of 
Military  Hospitals  at  Malta,  in  the  seas 
adjoining  which  island  the  torpedo 
abounds),  performed  numerous  experi* 
ments  on  this  animal,  and  very  satisfae- 
torily  shewed  the  identity  of  the  active 
agent  in  the  body  of  the  torpedo  with  tlie 
powerful  imponderable  fluid  which  per- 
vades inanimate  nature,  and  exhibits  its 
various  characters  in  the  Leyden  jar,  in 
the  galvanic  battery,  and  in  the  magnet. 
By  an  ingenious  arrangement.  Dr.  Davv 
formed  a  galvanic  circle  with  the  animal. 
He  made  a  wire  communicate  with  the 
upper  surface  and  another  with  the  under 
surface  of  the  electric  organ  of  the  animal, 
and  thus  succeeded  in  deflecting  the  gal- 
vanometeri  in  magnetizing  a  needle,  and 
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in  prodacing  ehemical  decotnpoaitioD. 
Matucci  and  Lioan  had  pursued  the  sub- 
ject in  the  track  of  Dr.  Davy,  and  obtained 
e?en  more  important  results:  they  pro- 
duced a  spark, and  raised  to  a  sensible  de. 
gree  the  temperature  t>f  a  platinum  wire. 

Mr.  Faraday  had  long  entertained  in  bis 
mind  a  fa?ourite  hypothesis,  that  elec- 
tricity was  the  medium  through  which  the 
occult  principle  of  vitality  carried  on  the 
various  processes  exhibited  in  organized 
beings,  and  had  always  felt  deep  interest 
in  the  theories  and  experiments  of  Aber. 
nethy  and  Wilson  Philip.  He  had  ever 
imagined  that  what  is  called  the  nervous 
influence  was  a  subtle  material  and  im- 
ponderable fluid,  analogous  in  some  of  its 
properties  to  light,  heat,  and  electricity; 
and  which  the  nerves  were,  by  their  struc- 
ture, adapted  to  convey  in  the  same  manner 
as  gas  is  conveyed  in  pipes,  or  electricity 
through  wires.  The  Professor  has  recently 
experimented  noon  the  Qymnotus  elec- 
tricus,  now  exhibited  in  the  Adelaide 
Gallery  of  Practical  Science,  and  the  re- 
suits  he  obtained  are  corroborative  of  the 
views  of  Matucci,  Linari,  and  Dr.  John 
Davy.  The  experiments,  however,  were 
of  so  delicate  a  nature  that  they  could  not 
be  demonstrated  to  such  a  large  assembly 
as  that  collected  at  the  Royal  Institution. 
Mr.  Faradav  therefore  preferred  construct- 
ing a  model  of  the  elegant  and  graceful 
animal  upon  which  he  had  operated,  and 
thus  making  a  kind  of  vicarious  demon- 
stration of  the  electric  properties  of  the 
gymnotus.  This  plan  he  had  the  less 
scruple  in  adopting,  since  several  members 
of  the  institution  had  witnessed  his  expe- 
riments on  the  living  animal. 

The  lecturer  now  performed  a  series  of 
experiments  with  his  characteristic  accu- 
racy and  success,  tending  to  illustrate  the 
difllerent  conditions  of  the  electric  matter 
under  different  arrangements.  Thus,  the 
electricity  collected  by  friction  on  the  sur- 
face of  a  Conductor,  has  such  great  tension, 
that  it  can  overcome  the  resistance  of  eight 
inches  of  air,  and  may  be  induced  to  the 
kuuckle  of  the  experimenter  at  that  dis- 
tance ;  whereas,  in  the  wires  of  a  powerful 
galvauic  apparatus,  the  tension  is  so  feeble 
•  that  induction  cannot  be  effected  through 
half  an  inch  of  atmosphere,  whilst  the 
most  important  chemical,  thermal,  and 
electro-magnetic  effects,  are  obtained  from 
it.  Thus,  also,  the  nature  of  the  medium 
through  which  electricity  of  tension  is 
ci»nvcyed  modifies  its  eficcts.  A  battery 
«»f  eighteen  large  Leyden  jars  being  chargedf, 
tiic  lecturer  transmitted  the  charge  through 
a  circle,  a  part  of  which  consisted  of  line 
wire,  and  in  the  course  of  which  a  small 
pile  of  gunpowder  was  placed.  In  the 
first  experiment,  Mr.  Faraday  interposed 
between  the  battery  and  the  circle  half  a 


yard  of  moistened  string.  The  progress 
of  the  electric  matter  was  bo  retard«^, 
through  the  imperfect  conductor,  that  the 
resulting  heat  ignited  the  gunpowder, 
and  the  wire  remained  uninjured.  When 
the  battery  was  discharged,  without  the 
intervention  of  the  humid  string,  no  heat 
was  evolved,  the  gunpowder  was  not 
iffnited,  but  the  wire  was  destroyed.  In 
this  manner  the  attributes  of  the  electric 
matter  are  modified  by  its  different  con- 
ditions. A  striking  difference  between  the 
material  reservoirs  of  electricity  which  art 
has  constructed,  and  the  only  animals  as 
vet  discovered  in  which  the  principle  exists, 
IS  the  different  effects  of  water  in  the  two 
cases.  In  the  electrifying  machine  the 
slightest  moisture  in  the  atmosphere  carries 
away  the  electric  matter ;  but  the  torpedo, 
the  gymnotus,  and  the  silurus,  are  inliabi- 
tants'of  the  water,  and  both  generate  and 
maintain,  within  the  limits  of  their  electric 
organs,  large  quantities  of  this  subtle  and 
mobile  fluid.  Further  research  will 
doubtless  throw  light  upon  this  appareat 
anomaly,  and  bring  it  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  some  general  law. 

All  the  recent  inquirers  into  the  nature 
of  animal  electricity  have  experienced  dif- 
ficulty in  demonstrating  the  thermal  effect 
Mr.  Faraday  explained  the  nature  of  this 
difficulty  with  great  ingenuity.  The  . 
electric  power  of  these  animals  is  deve- 
loped in  repeated  shocks,  not  by  a  con- 
tinued current,  and  these  shocks  are  so 
transient  that  the  heat  induced  is  too 
evanescent  to  be  detected  in  a  glaring 
manner.  A  Voltaic  battery  of  great  in- 
tensity, when  continual  contact  is  made 
between  its  poles,  occasions  a  visible  exal- 
tation of  temperature  in  the  intervening 
platinum  wire^  bnt  when  momentarv  con- 
tact only  is  made,  no  heat  is  produced. 
Hence  it  appears,  hfortmi^  that  the  ther- 
mal  effect  of  organic  electricity  must  be 
exceedingly  difficult  to  demonstrate. 

The  lecturer  demonstrated  the  anat^mj 
of  these  animals  on  some  beantifully-dis- 
sected  specimens,  supplied  to  him  by  Mr. 
Owen  and  Dr.  Grant. 

Mr.  Faraday  first  exhibited  the  struc- 
ture of  the  torpedo  or  electric  ray,  iu 
which  the  electric  organ  is  double, 
of  the  shape  of  a  kidney,  and  situated 
on  each  side  of  the  spine.  Each 
organ  consists  of  an  aggregate  of  mem- 
branous columns,  filled  from  end  to  end 
with  laminae  separated  from  each  other  by 
a  fluid.  In  these  columns,  the  prueress  of 
the  electricity  is  from  the  back  to  the  belly 
of  the  animal.  On  the  dorsal  as  well  as 
the  abdominal  aspect  of  the  organ,  the 
only  covering  it  has  is  the  external  com- 
mon integument  The  animal  abstracted 
from  the  electric  organ  is  of  small  dimen- 
sion.   Dr.  Davy  found  in  a  fish  weighing 
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1M)65  grainfs  that  the  electric  organs 
weighed  302  grains.  The  nervous  cords 
which  supply  the  electric  organs  are  of 
enormous  size  compared  with  those  distri- 
buted to  the  essential  and  yital  organs  of 
the  animal.  These  nerves  are  in  ail  these 
animals  derived  from  the  filth  pair,  and 
from  the  pneumogastric  nerve,  and  bear  a 
ratio  of  9-  lOtbs  to  the  other  nerves  of  the 
animal.  The  gymnotus  electricus  is  de. 
scribed  by  Mr.  Owen  as  a  small  animal 
with  a  long  electrical  apparatus.  The 
electric  organs  of  this  animal  consist  o 
four  columns,  arranged  parallel  with  the 
spine  ;  two  of  these  columns  are  of  large 
calibre,  and  two  slender.  The  membra- 
nous laminaB  are  arranged  in  the  same 
manner  as  in  the  raia  torpedo.  The  or- 
gans essential  to  the  life  of  the  gymnotus 
are  placed  in  the  neck,  and  do  not  consti  - 
tute  more  than  one- ninth  of  the  length  of 
the  fish.  The  nervous  cords  distributed 
to  the  electric  organs  bear  the  same  dispro- 
portion to  the  other  nerves  as  in  the  tor- 
pedo. Matucci  has  shewn  that  these 
nerves  may  be  divided,  not  only  with  per- 
fect impunity,  but  with  improvement  of 
the  vital  powers  of  the  animal.  In  certain  , 
species  of  ray  in  which  the  division  of  the 

'  nerves  wair  affected,  the  animals  sustained 
life  longer  when  deprived  of  nutriment, 
than  the  nnmntilated  lay  does  under  the 
same  circumstances. 

The  bulk  of  the  nerves  supplied  to  these 
organs  bears  a  direct  ratio  to  the  size  of 
the  oivans,  and  the  electric  power  is  also 
directly  as  the  bulk  of  the  organ.  Hence 
the  electric  power  is  always  in  a  direct 
ratio  to  the  nervous  influence  exercised  by 
the  animal.  When  the  electric  force  of 
the  animal  is  exhausted,  there  is  exhaus- 
tion of  his  nervous  energy,  which  is  per- 
fectly similar  to  the  exhaustion  attendant 

'  npon  muscular  exertion;  and  the  electric 
power  equally  with  muscular  strength  is 
regenerated  by  rest  "  From  these  facts," 
said  Mr.  Faraday,  **  the  inference  is  as 
conclusive  that  electricity  is  generated  by 
nervous  influence,  as  that  heat  is  a  conse- 
quence of  certain  conditions  of  the  elec 
trie  fluid;  and  as  heat  may  reproduce 
electricity,  why  may  not  electricity  re- 
produce the  nervous  power  ? "  Having 
clearly  shewn  that  the  electric  matter  ema- 
nates from  nervous  power,  the  next  expe- 
riment to  be  undertaken  by  physiologists 
should  be  to  invert  the  course  of  the  phe- 
nomena, and  when  the  animal  is  exhausted 
and  empty  of  electric  fluid,  to  charge  his 
electric  organs  with  that  matter,  and  thus 
r^tore  the  nervous  power  of  the  animal. 
Experiments  successfully  directed  to  this 
point  would  satisfactorily  explain  the  mys- 
tery in  which  the  nervous  system  is  at  pre- 
sent involved,  by  proving  it  to  be  pervaded 


by  a  peculiar  and  subtle  matter,  whose 
properties  when  developed  would  unfold 
many  of  the  arcana  of  the  living  system." 

Mr.  Faraday  expressed  his  firm  con  vie-  ■ 
tion  that  the  nervous  influence  would  be 
found  to  depend  on  a  material  imponde- 
rable substance;  and  he  concluded  by 
quoting  a  |iassage  from  Priestley,  in  which 
that  ingenious  investigator  makes  a  con- 
jecture, which  appears  to  anticipate  many 
of  the  discoveries  about  to  be  elicited. 
Priestley  conjectured  that  phlogiston,  after 
being  absorbed  into  the  animal  frame,  is 
eliminated  in  the  form  of  electricity, 
which  in  most  animals  is  confined  to  the 
individual,  and  expended  on  the  several 
vital  processes;  but  in  others,  as  the  tor- 
pedo,  ^ilurusy  and  gymnotus,  is  transmitted 
from  one  individual  to  another. 

A  very  compact  electrifying  machine, 
constructed  by  Mr.  Palmer,  of  Newgate 
Street,  was  exhibited  in  the  library.  Its 
merit  consists  in  converting  one  of  the 
pillars  that  supports  the  glass  cylinder 
into  a  conductor,  thus  making  the  appar 
ratus  of  smaller  size,  and  more  portable, 
and  removing  the  inconvenience  attendant 
upon  a  moveoble  conductor. 

Idios* 


WESTMINSTER  MEDICAL 
SOCIETY. 

January  19,  18^. 

Db.  Chowne,  Chairman. 

Traumatic  avd  Idiopathic  Tetanits ;  its  Cause 
and  Seat, — 7^  Preparations  of  Cdlckicwn, — 
The  Use  of  Nostrtims. 

Dr.  Goldino  Bird  introduced  to  the  no- 
tice of  the  Society  a  case  of  traumatic  te- 
tanus. The  subject  of  the  disease  was  a 
young  man  who  had  recdved  a  contused 
wound  of  the  thumb.  In  two  or  three 
days  after  the  receipt  of  the  injury  symp- 
toms of  tetanus  liegan  to  shew  themselves. 
'J'he  muscles  of  the  jaw  and  throat  were 
first  affected;  afterwards  the  voluntary 
muscles  generally  were  attacked  by  spasm ; 
and  finally  opisthotonos  occurred.  Calo- 
mel and  opium  were  first  prescribed,  with- 
out any  appreciable  benefit.  Dr.  Bird 
ordered  a  strong  potion  of  castor  oil  to  be 
taken,  which  was  followed  by  a  very  free 
action  of  the  bowels.  A  thick  ropy  tena 
cious  mucus  was  discharged  from  the  rec- 
tum, resembling  in  character  the  matter 
which  is  vomited  from  the  stomach  in 
scirrhus  of  the  pylorus.  This  mucus  was 
of  a  dark  brown  colour,  and  so  very  viscid 
that  it  could  be  drawn  into  strings  of  half 
a  yard  long.  No  sooner  was  the  patient 
well  purged  of  this  matter  than  the  cramps 
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entirely  disappeared ;  the  Bpasma  left  him, 
and  the  heat  of  skin  and  other  febrile 
symptoms  subsided.  He  continaed  in  this 
improved  state  for  two  days,  when  the 
bowels  becoming  constipated,  the  symp- 
toms were  renewed,  and  delirium  oc- 
curred. Recourse  was  had  to  the  castor 
oil  a  second  time;  a  second  time  the 
brown  tiscid  matter  was  expelled  from  the 
bowels,  and  the  tetanic  symptoms  disap- 
peared. The  costiveness  recurring  a  third 
time,  complete  opisthotonos  ensued,  and 
the  patient  again  became  delirions;  but 
the  castor  oil  was  again  effective  in  bring- 
ing away  from  the  bowels  the  ropy  mucus 
described,  and  in  restoring  tranquillity  to 
the  nervous  system.  Poultices  and  other 
soothing  applications  were  made  to  the 
local  injury.  The  patient  was  alive,  but 
pretiy  free  from  spasm;  his  pulse  through- 
out the  attack  had  been  small  and  qnick, 
— 150.  The  bowels  had  been  watched,  so 
that  the  recurrence  of  costiveness  was 
prevented.  The  character  of  the  stools 
had  become  natural.  He  had  been  eleven 
days  subject  to  the  disease;  but  though  he 
enjoyed  comparative  comfort  and  immu- 
nity from  the  spasmodic  attacks,  he 
(Dr.  B.)  considered  his  patient  very  far 
from  being  out  of  danger;  his  urine  had 
during  these  attacks  been  remarkably  al- 
kaline. He  thought  the  case  was  interest- 
ing, chiefly  because  it  indicated  the  supe- 
riority of  treating  these  severe  spasmodic 
diseases  on  common  principles,  rather 
than  according  to  the  empirical  plans  re- 
commended by  some  medical  writers. 

Mr.  Bushel  thought  the  case  just  re- 
lated by  Dr.  Bird  was  an  instance  of 
chronic  tetanus,  in  which  the  symptoms 
were  much  less  urgent  than  in  the  acute, 
which  is  usually  a  fatal  affection.  T&e 
case  of  Dr.  Bird  was  i-emarkable,  as  being 
unattended  with  tonic  spasm.  The  spas- 
modic contractions  which  had  occurred 
were  merely  clonic.  In  such  modes  of 
tetanus  purgatives  were  decidedly  of  use. 
He  had  seen  some  cases  treated  success- 
fully at  St.  George's  Hospital,  in  which 
purging  formed  a  prominent  feature  of  the 
treatment.  He  thought  Dr.  Bird's  case 
had  a  good  chance  of  recovering. 

Mr.  Winslow  saw  nothing  new  in  the 
plan  of  treatment  detailed  by  Dr.  Bird. 
Dr.  Hamilton  and  Mr.  Abernethy  had  re- 
lated cases  successfully  treated  with  pur- 
gatives. 

Dr.  Bird  said  he  was  aware  that  Dr. 
Hamilton  had  related  me  successful  case 
of  tetanus  treated  with  purgatives.  What 
he  considered  singular,  in  the  case  related 
by  himself,  was  not  merely  the  benefit  ef- 
fected by  the  use  of  the  aperient  remedies, 
but  also  the  peculiar  secretion  of  mucus 
from  the  surface  of  the  large  intestines, 


which  indicated  a  degree  of  derangement 
in  the  function  of  that  portion  of  the  ali- 
mentary canal,  which  might  be  considered 
as  a  stimulus  to  the  disease. 

Dr.  C.  B.  Williams  thought,  that  in  the 
present  complete  state  of  ignorance  in 
which  the  profession  was  involved,  as  re- 
gards the  seat  and  origin  of  this  disease, 
the  practitioner  was  quite  justified  who 
should  have  recourse  to  specific  remedies, 
such  as  ammonia,  musk,  or  opium,  in 
combating  the  distressing  symptoms  of  this 
malady.  Pathologists  had  been  utterfy 
unsuccessful  in  their  efforts  at  discovering 
any  traces  of  this  disease  after  death  in 
any  of  the  tissues.  He  thought,  with  Mr. 
Bushell,  there  was  an  absence  of  the  touie 
spasms  in  Dr.  Bird's  case,  and  that,  con-  , 
sequently,  the  disease  in  this  instance 
should  be  considered  as  chronic.  If  it  bad 
been  acute  tetanus,  the  patient  would 
have  succumbed  in  a  day  or  two,  as  the 
spasm  ^'ould  have  extended  to  the  respi- 
ratory muscles,  and  killed  the  patient  t^ 
suffocation. 

In  chronic  tetanus  death  ensues  from 
exhaustion  and  other  causes;  but  the 
more  gradual  progress  of  the  symptoms  in 
the  last  form  of  the  malady  afiloras  greater 
opportunity  for  its  successful  treatment. 
The  cause  of  tetanus  in  general,  he 
thought,  might  jnstly  be  considered  as 
reflex ;  an  irritation  existing  in  a  wound, 
in  the  alimentary  canal,  or  in  any  tissue, 
is  conducted  to  the  nervous  centre,  whence 
it  is  reflected  to  the  muscular  system.  He 
thought  narcotics  and  sedatives  would  be 
useful  in  intercepting  the  passage  of  the 
irritative  action  along  the  incident  nervous 
fibrils. 

Mr.  Streeter  said  he  felt  great  distrust 
and  considerable  diffidence  in  suggesting 
to  the  Society  that  the  diseases  generally 
distinguished  by  the  common  appellation, 
tetanus,  might  he  classified  with  advan- 
tage under  several  heads.  The  character 
of  the  spasms  differed  much  in  different 
cases,  and  might  be  made  the  basis  of  a 
useful  classification,  and  an  index  of  the 
kind  of  remedy  to  be  adopted.  There 
were  cases  in  which  purgatives  might  Be 
effectual :  there  were  others  in  which 
sedatives  and  antispasmodics  were  of  use. 
He  had  known  a  case  in  which  large  doses 
of  quinine  had  succeeded  in  removing 
the  disease.  In  all  these  cases  the  prac- 
titioner would  be  guided  in  his  treatment 
chiefly  by  his  own  personal  experience. 

Dr.  James  Johnson  said  that  if  Dr. 
Bird  meant  "symptoms"  by  "common 
principles,"  he  would  concur  in  opinion 
with  him  that  that  was  the  best  mode 
of  treating  not  only  tetanus  but  all  other 
disorders.  It  was  now  admitted  that  the 
only  mode  of  treating  diseases  was  accord- 
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ing  to  the  letidiDg  sjmptoms.  Formerly 
jt  was  thought  disgraceful  Id  a  medical 
nan  to  undertake  the  treatment  of  a  case 
unless  he  had  some  fine  theory  to  guide 
his  practice.  But  now  the  uselcssness  of 
all  theories  was  acknowledged^  and  the 
haughty  critics  of  tiie  days  of  yore  were 
reduced  to  treat  diseases  on  the  same  level 
with  the  empiric.  He  (Dr.  J.)  acknow. 
ledged  bis  Ignorance  of  the  eauta  et  sedes 
of  tetanus.  He  had  seen  the  disease  in 
various  latitudes,  and  arising  from  discor- 
dant causes.  Under  all.  forms  it  was  a 
most  fatal  malady.  Purging  he  had 
adopted  always,  and  he  considered  it  in- 
dispensable. 'But  narcotics,  though  inju- 
rious probably  to  the  ultimate  issue  or  the 
disease,  were  indispensable  to  alleviate  the 
paius  of  the  patient.  With  regard  to  the 
humoral  pathologists, he  did  not  know  any 
disease  in  which  they  were  less  likely  to 
establish  their  views  than  in  tetanus. 

This  disease  was  produced  suddenly  in 
persons  in  excellent  health,  and  where  no 
time  was  allowed  for  the  vitiation  of  the 
blood.  How  could  vitiation  of  the  blood 
exist  in  cases  of  small  punctured  wounds, 
which  were  the  usual  causes  of  this  ma- 
lady ?  The  larger  the  wound  was,  the  less 
likely  was  the  occurrence  of  the  disease. 
In  large  wounds,  where  extensive  suppu- 
rating surfaces  existed,  and  where  ab- 
sorption might  occur  to  a  great  amount, 
tetanus  never  occurred. 

In  idiopathic  tetanus,  the  cause  was 
generally  a  momentary  exposure  of  a  small 
part  of  the  heated  surface  of  the  body  to  a 
draught  of  cold  air.  In  such  a  ease  no 
sufficient  time  existed  for  a  vitiation  of 
the  fluids  to  occur.  In  icterus,  in  scor- 
butus, in  purpura,  there  was  evident  vitia- 
tion of  the  blood,  but  who  ever  heard  of 
tetanus  supervening  njion  these  diseases? 
To  say  that  vitiation  of  the  blood  was  the 
proximate  cause  of  tetanus,  was  to  shut 
the  door  against  all  remedy,  for  what  con- 
stitution could  hold  up  against  this  for- 
midable malady,  whilst  the  process  of  puri* 
fication  was  being  completed  ? 

Mr.  Snow  thought  still  that  a  vitiation 
of  the  blood  might  account  for  tetanus. 
In  small  wounds  of  tendons,  or  of  other 
structures,  a  vitiation  of  the  fluids  might 
take  place  in  the  injured  part  through  the 
operation  of  the  nerves,  and  the  diseased 
ichor  thus  generated  might  be  absorbed 
into  the  circulation,  and  thus  deprave  the 
whole  mass  of  fluids. 

Dr.  James  Johnson,  after  a  pause  in  the 
debate,  inquired  if  any  member  had  tried 
Reynolds's  specific  for  the  gout,  a  secret  pre- 
paration  of  colchicum.  He  had  recently 
found  it  efiectual  in  a  case  in  which  he  had 
previously  tried  in  vain  the  officinal  pre- 
parations of  that  medicine.  He  had  used 
both  the  seed  and  the  root,  but  without 


effect.  He  thought  the  efficacy  of  Rey- 
noldit's  specific  was  due  to  the  care  with 
which  it  was  made,  and  probably  to  the 
influence  of  the  therapeutical  principle, 
that  the  varying  the  form  of  a  medicine 
kept  up  its  efficacy  on  the  constitution  of 
the  patient. 

An  animated  conversation  now  occurred 
on  the  practice  of  making  nostrums.  Mr. 
^treeter  and  Dr.  Goldiog  Bird  animad- 
verted strongly  on  the  conduct  of  Mr. 
Battley  in  making  a  pretended  surrender  of 
his  secret  mode  of  making  his  Liquor$eda- 
tivus,  and  on  other  mysticisms  which  they 
stated  he  had  practised  on  the  public. 
The  sentiments  of  these  gentlemen  were 
responded  to  by  the  whole  Society. 

Idios. 

PHYSICAL  SOCIETY,  GUY'S 
HOSPITAL. 

January  12,  1889. 

Db.  Babington,  F.R.S.  in  the  Chaib. 

Cminenon  between  I^enal  Disease  and  Disease 

of' the  Brain, 
Dr.  Addison  apologized  to  the  Society 
for  the  incomplete  state  of  the  subject 
which  he  was  about  to  bring  before  their 
notice,  but,  however  imperfect  and  un- 
finished it  might  be  in  its  details,  he  was  sa- 
tisfied of  its  general  truth  and  accuracy 
and  his  statement  should  therefore  be  con- 
fined to  a  narration  of  facts  which  he 
trusted  would  be  fully  convassed  and  ex- 
amined, and  the  inferences  arising  from 
them  be  improved  upon  and  perfected  by 
future'observations. 

The'  connexion  between  derangements 
of  the  kidneys  and  disturbance  of  the 
cerebral  functions  was  nniversallv  ad- 
mitted. Sir  Henry  Halford,  in  an  elegant 
paper  read  at  the  College  of  Physicians, 
had  shewn  that  ischuria  gives  rise  to  severe 
cerebral  symptoms,  and  had  insisted  that 
a  very  slight  restoration  of  the  secretion 
was  often  sufficient  to  relieve  the  system 
from  its  perilous  state.  It  was  well  known 
to  the  Society,  that,  for  years  past,  Dr. 
Bright  had  laboured  zealously  and  success- 
fully  in  elucidating  the  subject  of  a  pecu- 
liar affection  of  the  kidneys,  characterized 
by  the  secretion  of  albuminous  urine,  and 
he  had  shewn  that  this  state  of  kidneys 
was  associated  with  inflammatory  attacks 
of  various  parts  of  the  bod  v,  especially  of 
the  serous  membranes  of  the  chest,  abdo- 
men, and  brain. 

Our  present  knowledge  has  thus  cleariy 
established  a  connexion  between  cerebral 
disturbance,  as  the  result,  Ut,  of  ischuria, 
and  2dly.  of  that  affection  of  kidney 
marked  by  albuminous  urine.  Cases. of 
renal  disease,  however,  both  acute  and 
chronic,  were  (he  said)  more  frequent  than 
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was  commonly  supposed,  where  there  was 
neither  the  ischuria  of  Halford  nor  the 
albuminous  uriue  of  Bright;  where  the 
ordinary  symptoms  of  nephritis  do  not  ex- 
ist; where  there  is  neither  pain  in  the 
loins  nor  excited  pulse,  nor  feverish  skin, 
nor  altered  secretion  ;  and  where  the  only 
diagnostic  mark  appears  to  be  *'  disorder 
of  the  brain." 

This  **  disorder  of  the  brain"  was  of  a  pe- 
culiar character,  sufficiently  marktsd  in 
its  features  to  admit,  in  many  instances, 
of  the  induction  of  a  pretty  confident 
diagnosis ;  and  although  be  would  by  no 
means  say  that  it  existed  in  all  cases,  yet 
when  it  did  exist,  even  though  unaccom- 
panied by  any  other  obvious  symptom,  he 
had  oftt;n  been  enabled  to  pronounce  a 
correct  diagnosis.  Any  cause  that  sud. 
denly,  or  in  a  short  space  of  time,  inter, 
feres  with  the  secretion  of  the  kidneys, 
may  produce  a  similar  result  ;  whetlier 
froDi  sympathy  with  the  brain  or  from 
the  circulation  of  something  which  should 
have  been  removed  from  the  blood  ius  urea, 
he  would  not  undertake  to  sa^,  though  he 
preferred  the  latter  explanauon ;  and  al- 
though the  most  frequent  cause  of  these 
derangements  undoubtedly  was  some  chro- 
nic  affection  of  the  kidneys,  there  was 
another  cause,  which  he  wished  to  bring 
before  the  Society  to  night,  that  had  not 
hitherto  been  noticed,  and  which  he  re- 
garded to  be  a  recent  inflammatory  affec- 
tion of  the  secerning  part  of  the  kidney,  as 
proved  by  congestion  and  softening  or  the 
part  being  observable  on  examination  of 
many  cases  in  the  dead-house. 

The  cerebral  symptoms  above  alluded 
to  all  have  a  certain  general  character, 
modified  by  particular  peculiarities,  ac- 
cording to  individual  circumstances.  The 
general  character  of  cerebral  affections 
connected  with  renal  disease  is  marked  by 
>*apale  face,"*' a  quiet  pulse,"  *<a  con- 
tracted or  uudilatea  and  obedient  pupil," 
and  "  the  absence  of  paralysis."  This  ge- 
neral  character,  however,  being  somewhat 
modified  in  certain  cases  by  circumstances 
attending  the  individual  attack. 

The  individual  forms  of  cerebral  dis- 
order connected  with  renal  disease  aro,  so 
far  as  Br.  Addison  has  observed,  the  five 
following: — 

1.  A  more  or  less  sudden  attack  of 
quiet  stupor,  which  may  be  temporary  and 
repeated,  or  permanent,  ending  in  death. 

2.  A  sudden  attack  of  a  peculiar  modifi- 
cation of  coma  and  stertor,  which  may  be 
temporary,  or  end  in  death. 

3.  A  sudden  attack  of  convuUionSy  which 
may  be  temporary,  or  terminate  in  death. 

4.  A  combination  of  the  two  latter  con- 
ditions,  consisting  of  a  sudden  attack  of 
convulsions,  accompanied  by  coma  and 
sttrtor. 


5.  A  state  of  diilnes*  of  intellect,  »liig- 
gishne«:8  of  manner,  and  drowsiness,  often 
preceded  by  giddiness,  dimness  of  sight, 
and  pain  in  the  head,  proceeding  either  to 
coma  alone,  or  to  coma  accompanied  by 
convulsions,  the  coma  presenting  the  pe- 
culiar character  already  alluded  to. 

With  respect  to  the  first  form  of  cere- 
bral  disorder  connected  with  renal  disease, 
that  of  quiet  stupor,  it  is,  in  its  most  ex- 
quisite form,  probably  the  least  frequently 
met  with;    the  face  is  pale;  the  pulse 

3uiet;  the  pupil  natural,  or  at  least  obe- 
ient  to  light;  and  althon^h  the  patient 
may  be  almost  completely  motionle^ 
there  is  fio  paralysis;  for  on  attentively 
watching  him  for  some  time,  be  will  be 
observed  slightly  to  move  all  the  extremi- 
ties.  By  agitating  him,  and  speaking 
loudly,  he  may  sometimes  be  partially 
roused  for  a  moment,  but  quickly  relapses 
into  stupor,  as  before ;  or  it  may  not  be 
possible  to  rouse  him  at  all.  There  is  no 
labour  of  respiration,. no  stertor,  and  ne 
convulsions.  Slight  degrees  of  it  oAen 
precede  and  pass  into  the  next,  or  second 
form. 

The  second  form  of  cerebral  affection  is 
that  of  a  sudden  attack  of  coma,  with 
stertor;  or,  in  other  words,  apoplexv^  It 
is,  nevertheless,  different  from  ordfnary 
apoplexy;  it  is  the  serous  apoplexy  of 
authors,  and  presents  the  usual  general 
characters  of  cerebral  affections  depending 
upon  nephritic  disease;  for  the  face,  in- 
stead of  being  flushed,  is  In  almost  every 
instance  remarkably  pale.  The  pulse, 
though  sometimes  small,  and  more  rarelr 
full,  is  quiet ;  the  pupil  generally  natural, 
or  at  least  obedient  to  light,  and  there  is 
no  paralysis. 

When,  however,  the  labour  of  respira- 
tion is  very  great,  the  general  character  is 
somewhat  modified  by  an  accelerated 
pulse,  and  occasionally  by  a  slight  flash 
of  the  countenance.  The  coma  is  for  the 
most  part  complete,  so  that  the  pati«it 
cannot  be  roused  to  intelligence  for  a 
single  moment.  The  form  of  stertor  is 
very  remarkable,  and  in  a  great  mea- 
sure  characteristic  of  cerebral  disorder 
connected  with  renal  disease.  It  has  not 
by  any  means,  in  general,  the  deep  ron^ 
guttural  sound  of  ordinary  apoplexy; 
It  is  not  very  nnfrequently  more  or 
less  guttural,  but  much  more  commonly 
the  stertor  presents  more  of  a  hissing 
character,  as  if  produced  by  the  air,  both 
in  inspiration  and  in  expiration,  strikiag 
,  against  the  hard  palate,  or  even  against 
'  the  lips  of  the  patient,  rather  than  against 
the  velum  and  throat,  as  in  ordinary  apo- 
plectic  stertor :  the  act  of  respiration,  too, 
is  usually  much  more  hurried  than  is  ob- 
served in  the  coma  of  ordinnnr  apoplexy. 
The   peculiar  stertor,  coupled  with    tae 
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pale  face,  bat  in  more  instances  than  one 
enabled  Dr.  Addison  to  pronounce  tbe 
dinease  to  be  renal,  without  asking  a  single 
qoeslinu,  and  in  eases,  too,  in  which  no 
nephritic  disease  had  ever  been  suspected. 

The  third  form  of  cerebral  disorder  con- 
nected with  renal  disease,  is  that  of  a 
sudden  attack  of  convulsions.  In  this 
i-ast*,  also,  the  countenance  is,  for  the  most 
part,  remarkably  pale,  although  occa- 
sionally slightly  flushed  at  intervals ;  the 
pupil  is  often  but  little  affected.  In 
slight  attacks  of  the  kind  the  pulse  is 
■ooietimes  singularly  quiet;  but  when  the 
convulsions  are  severe,  especially  when 
there  is  such  a  degree  of  coma  as  to  be 
attended  with  stertor,  the  heart  often 
sympathizes,  and  the  pulsi  becomes 
rapid,  irregular,  and  jerking.  This  form 
of  cerebral  disease  often  passes  into  the 
fourth  variety,  or  the  cerebral  affection 
shall  take  on  the  form  of  the  fourth  va- 
riety from  the  commencement ;  in  the 
latter  case  we  have  merely  a  combination 
of  the  second  and  third  varieties;  the 
cnma,  hurried  breathing,  stertor,  and  con- 
vulsions, being  so  blended  together  as 
oAen  to  have  led  to  a  dispute  whether  the 
disease  ought  to  bo  designated  apoplexy  or 
epilepsy,  fiut  from  what  has  been  al- 
ready stated,  it  may  in  general  be  easily 
recognised  as  one  of  the  common  forms  of 
CNsrebral  disorder  connected  with  renal 
disease. 

The  fifth  variety  is  that  in  which  the 
cerebral  disorder  comes  on  in  a  more  gra- 
dual and  insidious  manner,  usually  com- 
mencing with  dulness  of  intellect,  slug- 
gishness of  manner,  and  drowsiness,  gra- 
dually proceeding  to  coma  and  stertor, 
with  or  without  convulsions ;  these  states 
being,  at  the  same  time,  distinguished  by 
the  usual  general  peculiarities  already 
pointed  out.  This  form  of  cerebral 
di<»order  appears  to  be  that  which  most 
commonly  supervenes  in  the  progress  of 
the  morbid  change  of  kidney  so  well  and 
fully  illustrated  by  Dr.  Bright,  and  is  then 
very  usually  preceded  by  giddiness,  dim- 
ness of  sight,  and  pain  in  the  head.'' 

The  discussion  which  arose  upon  these 
remarks  was  principally  of  an  explanatory 
nature,  and  afforded  Dr.  Addison  the  op- 
portunity of  illustrating  his  views,  by  re- 
ference to  several  instances  where  he  had 
been  enabled  to  pronounce  a  correct  di- 
tgnosis,  founded  entirelv  upon  the  pecu- 
liar character  of  the  cerebral  derangement 
He  did  not  mean  to  say  that  every  case  of 
renal  disorder  was  accompanied  by  these 
characteristics  of  head  affection  -.  nor  that 
other  symptoms,  whether  local  or  consti- 
totional,  did  not  freauently  co-exist,  so  as 
ct  once  to  point  out  the  seat  of  disease ;  but 


he  was  snre  that  in  tnany  cases  local  and 
constitutional  symptoms  of  renal  disease 
were  either  totally  absent,  or  so  completely 
swallowed  up  in  the  cerebral  affection  as 
to  be  inappreciable  for  practical  purposes. 
In  these  cases  the  only  means  of  recog- 
nising the  disease  was  in  the  peculiar  cha- 
racter of  the  cerebral  symptoms. 

The  Doctor  took  occasion  also  to  add, 
that  his  observations  to-night  were  in* 
tended  to  be  confined  to  the  general  prin- 
ciple and  ordinary  progress  of  the  cerebral 
phenomena  connected  with  renal  lesions. 
Exceptions  no  doubt  existed,  but  he  had 
deemed  it  advisable  not  to  complicate  the 
subject  by  a  needless  enumeration  of  these. 
Of  the  general  principle  he  was  com- 
pletely satisfied,  the  details  were  open  for 
discussion,  and  he  would  leave  them  to  be 
canvassed  and  improved  upon  by  the  ob- 
servation of  others. 

Several  gentlemen  in  the  Society  also 
related  cases  which  appeared  to  justify  the 
views  advocated  bv  Dr.  Addison.  It  was 
the  universal  feeling  of  those  who  ad- 
dressed the  Society,  that  the  subject  had 
been  presented  to  ihem  in  a  novel  and  im- 
portant light,  and  well  calculated  to  en- 
large our  acquaintance  with  a  class  of 
affections  which  was  still  involved  in 
much  obscurity. 

At  the  close  of  the  discussion,  Mr. 
Greenwood  and  Mr.  Henry  proposed  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  Dr.  Addison,  which  was 
unanimously  accorded  to  him,  and  the 
meeting  adjourned  to  January  26,  when 
Dr.  Hughes  will  read  an  Essay  on  *<  Fi- 
brous Concretions  in  the  Heart."  Mr. 
Bransby  Cooper  will  take  the  chair. 


NEGLECT  OF  CORONERS'  DUTY. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 

Sir, 
In  the  present  day  officers  receiving  public 
money  are  expected  to  fulfil  the  duties 
attached  to  tiieir  office  efficiently,  other- 
wise there  arc  inanv  persons  of  ability  de- 
sirous to  obtain  place  who  would  do  so. 
The  office  of  coroner,  ancient  in  itself,  and 
instituted  by  our  ancestors  for  the  good 
and  benefit  of  the  subject,  in  the  lapse  of 
time  has  lost  much  of  its  utility,  and  co- 
roners seem  to  have  become  irresponsible 
and  careless  as  to  public  opinion,  and 
think  little  of  the  public  good  when  called 
on  to  perform  the  duties  of  their  office  in 
a  country  town.  The  proceedings  at  an 
inquest  often  resemble  a  farce,  and  persons 
summoned  as  jurymen  are  generally  of 
the  loviest  order. 

The  following  account  contains  an  in* 
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stance  of  the  manner  in  which  medical 
men  are  treated  by  coroners.— I  am,  sir, 
Your  obedient  ser?ant, 
Wm.  Taylor  Tyson, 

M.R.C.S.L. 
Beccles,  Jan.  19,  1889. 

On  Sanday,  Jan.  6, 9  a.m.,  my  instant 
attendance  \ras  requested  by  Willjam 
Almond,  to  visit  a  young  woman  (his 
daughter),  whom  he  said  was  pregnant, 
and  soon  after  coming  down  stairs  had 
fainted.  I  attended  immediately,  and 
found  her  supported  by  her  mother ;  the 
jaws  expanded;  lips  bloodless;  counte- 
nance deadly  pale;  the  artery  could  be 
felt  at  the  wrist,  though  scarcely  three 
minutes  elapsed  ere  it  ceased  to  pulsate. 
No  hiemorrbage  had  taken  place  exter- 
nally;  she  had  fainted  on  the  previous 
day,  when  urine  and  fseces  passed  from  her 
involuntarily ;  she  was  not  married ;  said 
to  be  a  close  kind  of  girl,  and  had  been  in 
a  low  waV  for  some  time  past.  The  mo. 
ther  could  not  say  how  far  her  daughter 
was  advanced  in  pregnancy,  though  she 
appeared  a  considerable  size.  The  women 
present  were  unwilling  to  believe  her  dead, 
and  in  consequence  the  means  likely  to  be 
of  service  were  had  recourse  to ;  they 
proved  useless.  The  friends  still  thinking 
life  had  not  departed,  I  judged  it  proper 
under  the  eircumstances  to  send  for  an 
older  and  more  experienced  practitioner 
than  myself:  and  accordingly  Mr.  Crow- 
foot came,  and  confirmed  the  opinion  as 
to  lifb  being  extinct. 

From  inquiries  made  of  the  mother  and 
others,  nothing  could  be  elicited  that 
in  any  way  led  to  a  knowledge  of 
the  cause  of  death  :  its  sudden  occurrence 
without  any  assignable  cause,  the  young 
person  being  single  and  pregnant,  her 
having  been  in  ill  health  without  any 
medical  advice,  with  other  circumstances, 
induced  Mr.  Crowfoot  to  suggest  that  an 
inquiry  as  to  the  cause  of  death  should 
take  place  under  the  direction  of  the 
coroner. 

On  Tuesday,  January  8th,  I  was  re- 
quested by  the  constable  to  be  at  the 
King's  Head  Inn,  to  give  evidence,  as  a 
jury  was  summoned,  and  the  coroner 
was  to  be  there  by  eight  o'clock  p.m. 
About  nine  o'clock!  was  sent  for  by  Ihe 
coroner,  and  I  stated  that,  without  an  ex- 
amination of  the  body,  the  cause  of  death 
would  probably  for  ever  remain  unknown. 
Nevertheless,  the  jury,  after  viewing  the 
body,  did,  by  the  direction  of  the  coroner, 
return  the  verdict,  <' Died  by  the  Visitation 
of  God." 

On  Friday,  Jan.  1  Ith  (three  hours  only 
before  the  corpse  was  to  have  been  buried,) 
I  obtained  permission  Ur  open  the  body. 


Mr.   Wm.  Crowfoot  kindly  assisted  me 
dnring  the  examination. 

Over  the  upper  part  of  the  chest,  neck, 
and  shoulders,  the  skin  was  of  a  dark 
greenish  appearance. 

Thorax.^LnngB  healthy  t  about  half  a 
pint  of  red-coloured  fluid  in  the  right 
pleural  cavity;  the  heart  rather  large  and 
flaccid ;  about  three  drachms  of  red-coloor- 
ed  fluid  in  pericardium. 

Abdomen, — The  uterus  and  its  contents 
healthy ;  and  she  appeared  to  be  between 
seven  and  eight  months  gone  with  child ; 
the  serous  membrane  covering  the  intes- 
tines not  at  all  inflamed.  The  stomach 
contained  about  3  ounces  of  a  thick  fluid; 
the  mucous  membrane  was  inflamed,  and 
thrown  into  laige rugous  folds;  there  were 
numerous  and  large  deep  red  patches  of 
extravasated  blood,  apparently  beneath  the 
mucous  membrane ;  the  pyloric  extre- 
mity, with  a  portion  of  duodenum,  not  at 
all  inflamed. 

Time  would  not  allow  ns  to  proceed 
further  with  the  examination.  The  sto-* ' 
mach  and  its  contents  we  were  allowed  to ' 
take  away ;  and  it  is  intended  that  thej 
shall  be  sent  to  a  practical  chemist  to 
analyse. 

Mr.  Crowfoot  and  Mr.  Davy  having  ex- 
amined the  bodies  of  several  who  have 
died  from  the  effects  of  metallic  poison, 
are  of  decided  opinion  that  the  appear- 
ances presented  by  the  stomach  were  pro- 
duced by  some  acrid  substance. 

The  coroner  (Mr.  Orosse,  of  Ipswich) 
did  not  arrive  at  Beccles  till  after  eight 
o'clock ;  and  about  ten  o'clock  (when  most 
people  in  the  country  think  of  going  to 
bed)  the  jury  (some  of  whom  appeared 
extremely  anxious  to  get  home)  viewed 
the  body.  The  coroner,  desirous  to  leave 
Beccles  by  the  coach  early  the  next  morn- 
ing, did  not  think  it  necessary  that  the 
body  should  be  opened  (as  he  would  hare 
been  detained  here  the  next  day,)  but  in- 
sinuated to  the  jury  that  debility  and 
dropsy  (from  the  atikles  and  legs  having  ' 
swollen)  might  account  for  the  sodden 
death:  he  refused,  also,  the  usual  fee,  as* 
he  stated  that  he  could  not,  on  his  own 
responsibility,  give  one;  but  that  he  would 
recommend  the  magistrates  to  allow  him 
to  send  me  one. 


ROYAL  College  of  physi- 

CIANS,  LONDON. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette,, 

In  the  present  day  there  seems  to  be  a 
disposition  to  do  away  with  all  that  ex- 
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doslveness  and  monopoly  which  haa  for 
three  centuries  and  upwards  characterized 
the  Roval  College  of  Physicians,  and  a 
spirit  of  liberality  more  compatible  with 
the  present  enlightened  age,  developiog 
itself  in  that  ancient  and  highly  respect- 
able community,  which,  if  carried  to  its 
proper  extent,  will  have  the  most  direct 
tendency  to  correct  those  abuses  of  the  me- 
dical  profession  which  it  is  so  much  the 
fashion  to  write  about.  All  the  ffeneral 
practitioners  who  have  been  following 
their  professional  duties  for  twenty  or 
thirty  years,  and  have  consequent! v  been 
accuninlating  practical  information  during 
that  time,  will  concur  in  offering  their 
meed  of  approbation  to  the  Royal  College 
of  Physicians,  for  opening  a  door  to  them 
for  advancement,  and  thus  making  room 
for  the  junior  members,  as  well  as  en- 
couraging them  to  toil  and  labour,  with 
the  prospect  at  some  future  time  of  taking 
the  higher  walks  of  the  profession.  There 
is  one  great  difficulty  presents  itself—- 
which  is,  that  gentlemen  who  have  toiled 
and  laboured  for  twenty  years  in  what 
may  be  considered  as  the  mechanical  part 
of  the  profession,  cannot  be  expected  to 
be  familiar  with  the  classics,  or  willing 
to  submit  to  a  Latin  examination,  with  the 
chance  of  being  rejected,  but  who  are  fully 
qualified  in  every  other  respect  to  fulfil  the 
duties  of  physicians.  In  the  profession  of 
the  law  certain  persons  are  frequently  se- 
lected to  fill  higher  stations  of  life,  which 
not  only  makes  room  for  the  junior  mem* 
ber9,  but  acts  as  a  great  stimulus  and  en- 
couragement to  all. 

Would  it  not  be  desirable  for  the  Royal 
College  of  Physicians  to  seize  the  present 
opportunity  of  holding  ont  the  hope  and 
encouragement  to  general  practitioners, 
thai  after  twenty  years  of  arauoos  fatigue 
aad  toil^  they  would  be  willing  to  grant 
their  diploma  to  such  as  could  produce 
satisfactorv  proofs  of  having  been  practising 
legally  and  honourably  for  twenty  years,  of 
having  an  unblemished  moral  character, 
of  possessing  property  suflicient  to  enable 
them  to  maintain  a  respectable  standing 
in  society,  and  a  recommendation  signed 
by  six  or  more  physicians  who  have  been 
most  frequently  in  consultation  with  them, 
stating  their  belief  as  to  their  qualification 
and  talents,  and  their  personal  knowledge 
of  them  :  would  it  not  be  desirable  thus  to 
furnish  London  with  a  good  supply  of  ex- 
perienced physicians  from  the  ranks  of  the 
profession  generally,  and  thus  encourage 
the  general  practitioner  to  look  forward  to 
the  possession  of  bis  diploma  as  the  result 
of  his  own  exertions,  good  conduct,  and 
saccess  in  the  profession  ?  If  you  think 
these  remarks  worthy  of  a  place  in  your 
highly  respectable  journal,  yon  will  confer 


a  favour  on  one  of  your  earliest   sub 


MSDICUS. 


scribers. 
Bishopsgate  Street,  Jan.  14»  1839. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 

Sir, 
[n  the  new  regulations  of  the  Royal  Col- 
lege of  Physicians^  I  find  a  form  of  the 
diploma  hereafter  to  be  granted  to  the 
successful  candidates.  I  find  by  it,  that 
the  fullest  power  of  practising,  teaching, 
&c.  is  granted  to  the  holder  of  it.  Will 
you  oblige  me  by  stating  in  your  next 
number,  whether  the  license  hitherto 
granted  is  exactly  the  same  as  the  one 
printed  in  the  regulations  ? 
[  am,  sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

M.D. 
January  4,  1889. 

[The  form  of  diploma  now  granted  is 
essentially  difierent  from  the  oldone.  We 
shall  refer  to  the  points  of  difference  in  a 
future  number. — Ed.  Gaz.] 

DANGER  OF  USING  BASE 
METAL. 

In  the  night  of  the  20th  June,  Madame  C. 
was  awoke  by  intense  headache,  soon  fol. 
lowed  by  nausea  and  copious  vomitings, 
which  she  tried  to  quell,  as  well  as  the  ex- 
treme thirst  she  suffered  under,  by  a  large 
quantity  of  sugar  and  water. 

When  Dr.  Tesseraud  saw  her  in  the 
morning  she  was  very  low,  with  a  small 

guise ;  there  had  been  no  vomiting  for  an 
our,  but  she  began  to  feel  the  pains  of 
colic.  When  inquiry  was  made  as  to  tho 
probable  canse  of  this  indisposition,  Ma« 
daqie  C.  answered  that  she  bad  eaten  eels 
the  last  two  days ;  and  though  they  had 
not  made  her  feel  uncomfortable  the  first 
day,  she  attributed  her  illness  to  having 
eaten  some  the  previous  evening.  Tb« 
eels  had  been  cooked  with  butter  and  vine- 
gar in  an  earthenware  vessel.  Dr.  Tes- 
seraud, on  asking  to  see  it,  found  in  it  a 
metal  spoon,  discoloured  here  and  there 
with  greenish  spots'  resembling  those 
which  are  found  on  badly-tinned  copper 
vessels. 

Mucilaginous  drinks  and  emollient 
clysters  were  prescribed;  the  colic  gave 
way  when  the  bowels  were  opened ;  and 
with  this  treatment,  and  a  milk  diet,  the 
patient  was  cured  in  five  days. 

Although  the  verdigris  upon  the  spoon 
was  easily  recognised  by  merely  looking 
at  it.  Dr.  Tesseraud  took  it  away  with 
him,  and  after  placing  it  in  water  for 
twelve  hours,  threw  a  needle  into  tho 
water,  which  became  reddened  in  twenty- 
four  hours.    He  then  carried  the  concen- 
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trated  fluid  to.  Dr.  Galtier,  private  profes- 
Ror  of  toxicology.  The  ydldw  cyanaret 
of  potash  and  iron  produced  a  chocolate- 
coloured  precipitate  in  twenty-four  hours ; 
and  the  matter  whioh  was  upon  the  spoon, 
on  being  calcined  and  treated- with  nitric* 
acid,  gave  a  similar  precipitate  .with  the 
sam^  tesl. 

•  After  having  the  spoon  as  white  as  at. 
first,  he  placed  it  in  a  hot  mixture  of 
crumb,  of  bread,,  butter,  and  vinegar.. 
Half  an  hour  after,  the  mixture  had  cooled, 
some  greenish  spots  were  perceived ;  hut 
in  twelve  hours  the  spoon,  was  quite 
green,  and  so  was  the  butter  that  touched 
it.  The  spoon  could  no  longer  be  re- 
stored to  its  original  appearance,  and  the 
copper  was  laid  bare  in .  several  places. 
Hence  w.c  may  infer  three  things:— 

I;  .The  green  points  consisted  of  a  imlt 
of  copper. 

•2.  The  symptoms  observed  in  -Madame 
C.'s  case  were  evidently  owing  to  the 
poison. 

3.  MaUlechart  (base  metnl),  instead  of 
being  a  good  Substitute  for  silver,  as  its' 
inventor  asserts,  ought  to  be  bantshed' 
from  •  common  use,  from  the  daiig^rons 
symptoms  which  it  tnay  cause.  —  GauHe 
des  Hopiiaux,  Aug.  2,  18di3. 

[^e  arc  not  quite  sure  what  kind  of 
base  metal  this  TnailUchin-t  may  be;  but  it 
would  seem  from  the  history  of  the  case  to 
be  copper  badly  plated.  Since  wriiinff  the* 
above  we  have  beeninfbrmed,  on  good  au- 
thority, that  imiiieehan  means  German  »iver, 
-— Translatoe.] 
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Hoopiocr  Gough   .       S 

Cnflommation       .      ]<^ 

Bowele^Hc  Stomach    1 

Brain  .        t 

Lungs  and  Pleura  14 

I 

» 

I 
3 
2 

9 

4S 


Abscess 

2 

Age  and  Debility . 

89 

Apoplexy 

2 

Asthma 

fi 

Childbirth     .       . 

1 

Gonaumpilou 

2ft 

Conrulsiuns 

15 

Croup   .        ... 

Dropsy 

Dropsy  in  the  Brain 

Dropsy  In  the  Chest 
Fever     . 

Fever,  Scarlet 

Ferer,  Typhus     . 

Heart,  diseased   . 

Liver,  diseased 
Meotflea        .        . 
Miscarriage  •     .  . 
Bfortltication 
Paralyais 
Rhcumalism 
Sinall-|»ox    .    '  ; 
Uu  known  Causes 

CasualUea    • 


Decreasa  of  Burials,  as  compared  with  >   «- 
the  preceding  week      -•        .       .   J     ''' 

METEOROLOGICAL  JOtTRNAJL 

Kept  at  Edmonton,  TMitude  5l«»  37'  32"  N, 
Longitude  0<>  3'  51"  W.  of  Greenwich. 


Jan.  1839. 

THKRMUUKTfia. 

BAROMRTVa. 

Thursday  .  10 

from 

22  to  40 

.SO-OSto  30-13 

Friday   .  .  11 

S*      50 

3007      29-W 

Saturday  .  12 

44      60 

iWHW      30-16 

Sunday  .  .  IS 

83      53 

29-97      29^ 

Monday..   14 

88      46 

29-91      29  71 

Tuesday..  15 

82      42 

^•74      39-«l 

WeduesfUy  16 

27      86 

29l»      But. 

Winds,  S.W.  and*N.Wr 
'  Except  the  11th,  13th,  andfollawtog  day,  g^nc- 
rally  clear,  rain  on  the  llth  and  14lh.    ▲  litCle 
■now  fell  on  the  16ih. 

A  fine  Aurora  Bprealia,  with  coruscations  from 
about  half-past  7  to  half- past  8  on  the  ercnlag 
of  Monday,  the  14th. 

Kain  fallen,  -W^  of  au  Inch. 


Januarp, 
Thursday  .  17 
Friday.  .  .  18 
Saturday  .  19 
Snnday  .  .  20 
Monday.  .  21 
Tuesday  .  22 
Wednesday  28 


from  25  to  87 

23  86 

27  45 

28  45 
40  58 

29  40 
80  41 


29*88  to  30«0 
30-04      30*01 

2969      39*78 

29*95       3086 
30-39      3V-46 


Winds.  N.W.  and  S.W. 
-  Except    the    17lb»  I8th,  and    22d,    genenlly 
Cloudy ;  rain  on  the  morning  of  the  19th  and  two 
following  days  ;  a  little  anow  fell  on  the  evenlnff 
of  the  22d. 

An  Aurora  Borealis,  very  bright,  with  conisea* 
tionst  extending  from  N.  to  N.W.,  from  about 
8  to  10  on  the  evening  of  the  19th. 

Balo  fallen,  -45  of  an  inch. 

Cbai^les  Henry  Adams. 
Wilson  9l  Son,  Printers,  57,  Sktnuer-st.,  Londof. 
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CHEMICAL    HISTORr,  PATHOLOOT,  and 

MEDICAL  TREATMENT 

o» 

CALCULUS, 

AND  THE  YASIOUS  DISOSDBR8  OF  THE 

URINARY    SYSTEM. 
^  V  Bt  Dr.  Ybnables. 

Oh  ikt  ChtmUal  ComtUmenit  of  tkr  Urine,  and 

the  moda  cf  demonstrating  them, 
BooAR  IS  a  principle  met  with  in  cer- 
tain morbid  eonditiont  of  the  nrine.  This 
is  R  very  important  principle  to  recognise, 
as  its  esisience  indicates  a  most  formi- 
daUe  disease,  and  which  hitheHo  lias 
proved  wholly  intractable.  Yarious  means 
of  detecting  sugar  have  been  resorted  to ; 
and  if  the  saccharine  principle  be  abun- 
^  .  daat,  the  sweetish  taste  of  such  nrine  will 
he  tnfficlent  eridence  of  its  existence. 

We  may  consider  sugar,  in  relation  to 
its  generation  or  prodnction,  as  of  three 
distinct  sources ;  as  for  example— of  vege- 
table,  ef  animal,  and  of  chemical  origin. 
.  "  Sitgar>  of  vegetable  origin,  is  derived  prin- 
cipallv  from  the  sugar  cane,  Arando  sac- 
charifera,  a  plant  growing  abundantly, 
and  extensively  cultivated  in  the  East  and 
West  Indies.  It  would  be  out  of  place 
liere  to  enter  intaa  Itistory  of  the  cultiva- 
tion and  baking  of  sugar.  But  it  wHl  be 
■acoessary  to  take  such  a  review  as!  will 
enable  us  to  understand  the  prihcip&l  pro- 
parties  of  this  principle. 

Caae  juice  ooataiiis  sugar  intermixed 
srith  a  number  of  other  principles ;  the 
composition  is  ^stated  to  be  as  fellows:— 

Water. 

Acetate  of  lime. 

Acetate  of  potass. 
M3. — ^XEiii. 


Malate  of  lime,  with  excess  of 

malic  acid. 
•  Sulphate  of  lime. 
.  Acetic  acid. 

Malic  acid. 

Yegetable  mucilage. 

Gluten. 

Albumen. 

Sugar, 

Gum. 

Green  fecula. 

Lignin. 
The  object,  therefore,  in  the  making  of 
sugar  is  to  separate  this  from  the  impu> 
rities.  The  juice,  as  above,  is  expressed 
from  the  cane  by  passing  it  through  a 
mill.  The  juice,  as  thus  expressed,  im- 
mediately ferments,  unless  the  process  be 
prevented  or  neutralized  by  the  addition 
of  quick  lime,  in  the  proportion  of  about 
one  part  to  fifteen  or  sixteen  hundred  of 
juice.  It  is  then  passed  through  a  num- 
ber of  boilers  in  succession,  to  concentrate 
it.  The  syrup  is  now  boiled  until  it 
granulate  to  what  is  termed  proof.  It  is 
next  placed  in  coolers,  that  the  crvstals 
may  separate  from  the  treacle  or  molasses. 
These  crystals  are  what  is  imported  into 
this  country  as  raw  or  Muscovado  sugar; 
here  you  see  a  sample  of  both  the  treacle 
and  raw  crystallized  sugar.  It  is  from  this 
latter  that  the  refined  or  loaf  sugar  is  pre. 
pared  in  this  country.  The  following  is 
the  process  :— 

Lime-water  is  well  mixed  by  agitation 
with  bullock's  blood,  with  which  tne  pans, 
as  they  are  called,  are  charged.  The 
sugar  is  then  added,  and  left  to  stand  for 
one  night  to  dissolve.  The  lime-wate^ 
renders  the  treacle  more  soluble,  and  thus 
Ikciiitates  its  separation  firom  the  purer 
erystallized  sugar.  In  the  morning,  fires 
are  Hghted  under  the  pans,  and  the  albu- 
men of  the  blood  coagulating  rises,  and 
earryinff  the  impurities  with  i^  floats  upon 
the  sur&ce.  The  scum,  as  it  forms,  is  re- 
moved   fW>m   the   surface   by  skimmers, 
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The  fluid  i^  kept  simmering,  and  re- 
peatedly  skimmed,  nntil  it  appears,  when 
taken  in  a  metallic  spo6n,  perfectly  tfans- 
parent.  About  fire  hours  are  spent  in 
this  part  of  the  process,  and  the  sole  object 
is  to  remove  the  impurities.  It  does  not 
contribute  to  the  whiteness ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  this  is  often  impaired  by  the  ac- 
tion of  the  fires,  the  elevated  temperature 
to  which  the  sugar  is  necessarily  exposed 
rendering  it  more  coloured.  The  white- 
ness is  effected  by  digesting  with  animal 
charcoal,  wlii^h,  as  no  doubt  yon  already 
know,  has  the  property  of  absorbing  and 
retaining  the  colouring  natter  of  vegetable 
and  animal  principles  in  solution,  and 
also  certain  metallic  oxides  and  salts,  as, 
for  example,  arsenical  compounds.  In 
some  of  the  larger  refining  establishments 
the  solution  of  sugar  is*  filtered  through 
beds  or  layers  of  animal  charcoal,  and 
when  perfectly  clear  and  colourlett  ran  off* 
into  a  large  cistern. 

It  is  next  put  into  pant  of  small  size,  in 
which  the  syrup  is  made  to  boil  very  rapidly, 
till  it  is  capable  of  being  drawn  out  in 
threads;  and  this  is  the  more  important 
point  of  the  process,  for  at  this  particular 
moment  the  boiling  should  be  stopped ;  for 
if  it  be  carried  farther  the  molasses  be- 
comes again  inseparably  mixed  np  with 
the  sugar;  and  if  the  boiling  be  not  carried 
fully  to  this  extent  a  great  portion  of  the 
sugar  rnns  off"  with  the  molasses  in  the 
future  part  of  the  process,  and  is  thus  lost 
This  exact  period  is  to  be  known  only  by 
practice  and  experience,  and  then  the  fires 
are  damped,  and  the  boiling  solution  trans- 
ferred to  coolers.  Here  it  is  beaten  or 
agitated  with  wooden  spatulas  or  oars, 
till  it  granulates,  and  can- be  no  longer 
drawn  into  threads.  It  is  upon  the  due 
performance  of  this  agitation  in  the  coolers 
that  the  fineness  and  whiteness  of  refined 
sugar  depends.  The  object  is  to  break 
the  ciystalu  as  they  form,  and  oo&T«rt  the 
whole  into  a  granular  mass,  by  which 
means  the  coloured  liquid  or  saccharine 
part  is  allowed  to  run  off,  but  which  would 
be  retained  if  the  sugar  were  allowed  to 
^  concrete  in  lar^e  crystalline  masses,  and  of 
course  would  impart  its  colour  to  them. 
In  these  specimens  you  see  examples  of 
the  raw  or  Muscovado  sugar,  of  the  trea- 
cle, and  also  of  sugar  in  the  various  stagea 
of  refining,  from  syrup  to  tha  purest 
crystals. 

The  granular  state,  which  we  have  just 
noticed,  a  specimen  of  which  you  see  in 
this  example,  facilitates  an  aner-part  of 
the  process,  tlie  percolation  of  water 
through  the  sugar  when  in  loaves^  by 
which  means  any  adhering  molasses  is 
washed  away  from  the  minutely.divided 
crystals.  If  we  compare,  what  is  named 
vugar-candyf  and  of  .which  I  here  present  a 


^ecimen,  with  a  piece  of  the  fully-refined 
sugar,  and  contrast  their  different  appear- 
ances and  modes  of  preparation,  there  will 
be  little  doubt  as  to  the  theory  of  whiten- 
ing. You  observe  sugar-candy,  though 
transparent,  is  yet  deeply  coloured.  Now 
sugar-candy  and  refined  sugar  are  sub- 
jected both  to  the  same  process,  up  to  the 
transfer  to  the  eooUn,  But  the  candy,  in- 
stead of  being  agitated  in  coolers  like  the 
'refined  sugar,  is  poured  into  pots,  having 
threads  across  them,  and  to  which  the 
crystals  attach  themselves ;  and  hence  it  is 
that  you  always  find  the  crystals  of  sugar- 
candy  transfixed  in  some  part  of  their  rab. 
stance  by  threads  or  small  cords.  The 
pots  are  placed  in  stoves,  and  the  liquid 
must  not  be  disturbed,  as* the  size  and 
beauty  of  the  crystals  depend  upon  their  ah- 
solutely  perfect  quiescence  while  forming. 
Five  or  six  days,  with  a  temperature  of 
about  95°  Fah.  is  necessary.  They  are  then 
washed  with  lipie- water,  which  frees  the 
outside  from  any  adhering  molasses;  but 
the  crystal  is  coloured  internally,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  quantity  of  molasses  per- 
Tading  the  internal  straciure  of  the  crys- 
tal. .  The  purer  and  whiter  the  syrup  (torn 
which  it  is  formed,  the  purer  and  whiter 
the  candy;  and  inverselyi  Hence  it  Is 
obvious  that  candy  can  never  be  whiter 
than  the  sugar  from  which  it  is  derived. 
Here  you  see  a  specimen  of  highly- 
coloured  candy,  and  hiere  you  see  a  speci- 
men  of  beautifully  white  and  transparent 
crystals  of  sugar,*  prepared  frott  a  portion 
by  means  which  by  this  Ume  mast  be 
sufficiently  obvious  to  preclude  the  neees- 
sitv  of  farther  explanation. 

The  granular  sugar  is  poured  into  coni- 
cal moalds,  usually  constructed  of  earth. 
These  moulds  generally  have  been  pre- 
viously soaked  for  twelve  or  fourteen  hoars 
in  water.  In  the  moulds  it  is  stirred  ^itb 
sticks,  to  free  it  from  air,  the  babblea  of 
which  would  adhere  to  the  sugar  and 
moakle,  and  render  the  outside  of  the  loaf 
rough  and  iniereD,  When  sofiieiently 
cold,  the  shapes  with  their  contents  wee 
removed  to  the  upper  floor  «C  the  Mcery, 
and  the  paper  stops  being  removvd  fipom 
the  apices  of  the  cones,  they  are  lAaced  in 
an  Inverted  position^-that  is ,  the  apioet 
downwards  and  the  bases  opwards^  upon 
earthen  pots.  The  first  )K>ctions  of  mo- 
lasses speedily  runs  4own  and -passes  oat 
through  the  perforation  in  the  apex«f  the 
cone,  and  leaves  the  sugar  mneh  whitened. 
This  spontaneous  eepaiatioa  of  the  no- 
lasses  is  favoured  by  aeufilciently  elemted 
tempemture*  When  the  spontatteeas  pu- 
rification has  ceased,  pipe-clay,  mixed  with 
water  to  the  consistence  or  a  cream,  is 
placed  in  cakes  of  about  one  inch  in  thick- 
ness  upon  the  bases  <Mr  upper  ends  of  tbe 
cones.    The  water,  gradually  and  slowly 
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oteing  from  the  cakes,  passes  through, the 
solid  sogar^  and  washes  away  all  tinging  of 
molasses,  and  runs  down  into  the  earthen 
pots :  hence  the  name  of  **  clayed  sugan.** 
But  the  only  ujse  of  the  clay  is  to  prevent 
the  *  too  rapid  passage  of  the  wafer,  by 
which  too  much  of  the  sugar  would  be  dis- 
solved  and  carried  off  with  the  impurities. 
The  process  of  claying  is  repeated  as  often 
as  may  be  found  necessary,  which  depends 
U|>on  the  nature  of  the  sugar  and  the  de» 
gree  of  boiling;  the  loaves  thus  freed 
from  all  colouring  are  allowed  to  remain 
fiome  time  for  the  water  to  drain  off. 
T-faey  are .  then  placed  upright — that  is, 
with  their  bases  downwards  and  their 
apices  upwards «  by  which  all  remains  of 
the  water,  flowing  downwards  from  the 
apices  towards  the  bases,  is  equally  dif- 
fused throughout  the  whole  substance  of 
the  loaves.  They  are  then  placed  in  warm 
stoves,  and  thnronghly  dried  in  a  tempera- 
lure  of  from  90<>  to  100«»  Fah.  Here  vou 
see  the  apex  and  the  base  of  the  loaf  thus 
purified.  Yon  see  the  circumference 
smooth,  from  thesmoothness  of  the  earthen 
cone;  the  base  rough  and  uneven,  from 
the  pipe-clay  cake,  although  often  it  is 
tolerably  smooth;  and  vou  observe  the 
ai^ez  is  perforated  or  hollow  in  the  centre 
for  a  certain  length,  where  the  paper  plus 
whith  stopped  the  cone  was  inserted,  and 
subsequently  withdrawn.  You  observe, 
too,  the  outside  surface,  though  smooth, 
is  yet  crystalline,  shining,  and  sparkling. 

Sugar  thas  prepared  is  a  white,  brittle, 
sparkling,  crystalline  mass.  Its  taste  is 
sweet,  and  very  agreeable.  Its  specific 
gravity  is  1*5.  In  the  solid  form  it  exists 
as  a  sort  of  opaque  crystalline  mass,  but 
by  cautious  crystsulization  it  may  be  pb- 
taioed  in  beantifnl  larse  transparent  crys- 
tals,  such  as  yon  see  Eere.  It  is  soluble 
in  its  own  weight  of  cold  water ;  but 
boiling  water  dissolves  it  in  much  larger 
quantity.  The  solutions  of  sugar  in 
water  are  named  tyruptm  They  are  viscid, 
and  the  sugar  separates  from  simple  syrup, 
in  irregolarlyterminated, four  and  six-sided 
prisms,  tbe  forms  of  which  you  may  see 
tbroagh  the  microfcope.  According  to 
Berzelius  these  crystals  consist  of  100 
of  sugar  witb.5;6  of  water. 
:  Sugar  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  though 
nttoh  less  so  than  in  water:  when,  of 
fhe  specific  gravity  >830,  alcohol  takes  up 
abottt  one.fourth  its  weight  of  white  and 
pure  sufiir;  but  what  is  .termed  absolute 
ftloohol  noes  npt  dissolve  above  I -80th  of 
its  weight,  even  at  its  boiling  point;  and, 
on  coating,  the  sugar  Is  deposited  in  small 
<uystals^  as  you  may  witness  in  the  pro. 
cess  I  am  about  to  institute.  The  sugar, 
held  in  solution  in  concentrated  syrup, 
inay  be  separated  by  the  action  of 
strong    al<^bol.      Thus    in    this    glass 


capsule  I  place  some  symp;  and  I 
now  add  to  it  some  very  strong  alcohol : 
and  you  obserre  crystallization  has  com- 
menced, and  small  brilliant  crystals  of 
sugar  separate.  These  you  may  see  more 
.  conspicuously  when  we  hare  placed  the 
.capsule  in  the  field  of  the  microscope*. 

Pure  sugar  does  not  suffer  any  obvious 
change  from  exposure  to  the  atmosphere, 
unless  the  air  be  highly  charged  with 
moisture,  when  it  becomes  somewhat  soft 
and  crumbly,  owing  to  commencing  de- 
liquescence. 

Syrups  are  concentrated  solutions  of 
sn^r,  either  in  water  or  in  vegetable  in- 
fusions. The  proportions  of  sugar  to  the 
water  is  usually  two  parts  of  the  former 
to  one  of  the  latter.  The  solution  is  ef- 
fected by  the  application  of  a  gentle  heat. 
It  is  of  importance  not  only  to  adjust  the 
proportions,  but  also  to  regulate  the  tem- 
perature of  Uie  place  in  which  they  are 
kept.  If  the  solution  be  too  concentrated, 
it  will  crystallize  and  become  hard;  if  it 
be  too  dilute,  fermentation  with  the  pro- 
duction of  acetic  acid  is  apt  to  etisue. 
Fermentation  is  promoted  by  a  warm  at- 
mosphere; hence  tbe  College  directs  syrups 
to  be  preserved  in  a  cool  place,  the 
temperature  of  which  shall  not  exceed 
56«Fah. 

Sugar  acts  upon,  and  is  in  turn  affected 
by,  many  of  the  salifiable  bases.  Thus  it 
renders  the  alkaline  earths— for  instance, 
lime»  baryta,  &c. — more  soluble  in  water. 
It  also  acts  upon  some  of  the  metallic 
oxides.  Thus  syrup  dissolves  hydra  ted 
pxide  of  copper,  as  also  the  carbonate  and 
diacetate  of  the  same  metal,  and  forms  co- 
loured (blue  or  green)  solutions.  The  al- 
kalies do  not  throw  down  the  metal  from 
these  solutions;  but  if  I  pass  through 
a  cjarrent  of  hydrosulphurlc  acid  gas,  or 
add  a  solution  of  ferrocyanide  of 
potassium,  the  copper  is  precipitated, 
as  you  obserye.  But,  on  the  other 
band,  many  of  the  salts  of  copper  are  re- 
duced  by  sugar,  and  the  metal  precipitated 
as  a  suboxide ;  and  hence  Orfila  was  led  * 
to  propose  sugar  or  syrup  as  an  antidote 
to  cupreous  poisons;  a  proposal  which. 
however,  he  subsequently  corrected,  when 
he  found  that  sugar  would  not  decompose 
the  poison  except  iu  temperature  were 
•levated  to  the  boiling  point. 

Sugar  appears  to  combine  with  oxide  of 
lead.  Thus  if  oxide  of  lead  be  digested,  in 
a  solution  of  sugar,  a  yellow  liquid  is  ob- 
tained, which  has  an  alkaline  reaction, 
and,  on  evaporation,  a  tough,  viscid  mass 
remains,  which  is  deliquescent.    You  may 

*  Tbe  alcohol  probably  acta  by  its  vuperior 
affinity  for  the  water,  combining  with  it  to  the  ex- 
clDsion  of  tbe  ragar,  wltlcb  last,  thuM  deprivrd  of 
ita  aolveat  na«a:stniura,  aeparatta,  somattiaea  a« 
au  irr^ular  njaas,  sometimes  In  crystals. 
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obserte  it  in  this  specimeii.  When,  how- 
ever,  the  solution  is  boiled  with  4he  oxide, 
and  this  latter  in  slight  excess,  and  then 
filtered  while  hot,  it  deposits  after  some 
tjme  flakes  which  are  tasteless  and  inso. 
juble.  Thej  may  be  dried  in  vaeuoy  with> 
out  decomposition.  These  flakes  are, 
howefer,  soluble  in  the  acids ;  and  if  they 
be  suspended  in  water,  and  a  current  of 
carbonic  acid  gas  passed  throngh  the  mix- 
ture, the  lead  precipitates  as  a  carbonate, 
and  the  sugar  is  evolved  unaltered.  In 
this  precipitating  jar  you  see  some  of  these 
flakes,  and,  on  tasting,  you  perceive  the 
water  has  not  a  sweetish  taste ;  but  on 
passiflK  through  carbonic  acid,  carbonate 
of  lead,  as  you  see,  precipitates,  and  the 
fluid,  as  you  may  perceive,  is  sensibly  sac- 
charine now  diat  the  carbonic  acid  has 
b^n  expelled.  By  taking  the  specific 
gravity  also  of  the  fluid  before  and  after 
the  action  of  the  carbonic  acid,  we  should 
find  a  difference  in  the  density,  which  in- 
dicates the  solution  of  some  substance  of 
higher sp.  gr.  than  water.  But  we  shall  de- 
nonstrate  the  sugar  by  setting  aside  a  por- 
tion to  crystallize.  Berzelins  considers  the 
compound  which  wo  have  just  decomposed 
us  consisting  of  one  atom  of  sugar  com- 
l>ined  with  two  atoms  of  oxide  of  lead; 
and  hence  it  has  been  named  a  saccharate 
or  saccharide  of  lead. 

Sugar  undergoes  no  other  change  at 
2X2?  than  the  loss  of  some  water;  at  300^ 
it  begins  to  fuse,  parts  with  jnore  water, 
and  becomes  brown ;  if  the  temperature 
be  still  further  elevated,  a  new  ar- 
rangement of  its  eleoaetots  takes  place. 
Dr.  Prput  having  exposed  sugar  for  seven 
or  eight  hours  to  a  temperature  of  300^, 
found  that  it  lost  only  6  per  cent,  of  its 
weight,  but  the  constitution  and  properties 
of  the  sug|ar  were  permanently  i^jurod. 

Analysis  shews  the  composition  of  sugar 
to  be  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  carbon ;  and 
the  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  as  in  gum,  are 
to  eadi  other  in  the  relative  proportions 
to  form  water.  The  weight  of  the  proxi- 
mate equivalent  of  sug^r  has  been  de- 
duced from  the  composition  of  the  inso- 
luble saccharate  of  lead,  already  men- 
tioned. Thus  if  it  be  considered  as  com- 
pounded of  one  atom  of  sugar  and  two 
atoms  of  oxide  of  lead,  168  would  express 
the  equivalent  of  anhydrous  sugar,  and  its 
ultimate  composition  would  oe  as  fol- 
lows:-— 

Atoms. 
Carbon        12  =   6  X  12  =  72  J 
Hydrogen    10  =    1  x  10  ==  10  V  =  162 
Oxygen       10  =   8  x  10  =  80  ) 

Therefore  162  represents  the  atom  of 
anhydrous  sugar;  but  the  crystallized 
sugar  dried  at  212^  contains  an  atom  of 
water,  and  if  we  add  9,  the  equivalent  of 
w^ter,  to  162,  we  get  171  as  the  equifmleat 


of  crystallized  sugar;   consequently  the 
ultimate  constituents  would  be— 


C      J2    «B    72     1 
H     II     =     II      >- 
O     U     =    88    J 


.171 


It  has  been  already  stated  that  oxygen 
and  hydrogen  in  relation  to  each  other  in 
sugar,  are  in  the  proportions  to  form  water : 
hence,  that  sugar  may  be  represented  a* 
C  +  H,  or  as  one  of  carbon  and  one  of 
water,  and  consequently  as  6  +  9  =  15. 
And  it  will  be  necessary  to  recollect  this, 
as  we  shall  have  occasion  to  revert  to  it  in 
explanation  of  a  future  object.  We  now 
come  to  the  question  of  determining  the 
presence  of  sugar  in  the  urine,  and  various 
methods  have)>een  proposed  for  effecting 
this  purpose. '  But  it  should  be  observea 
that  sugar  is  afforded  from  several  organic 
substances  besides  the  Arundo  saccha- 
rifera  ;  for  instance,  beet,  maple,  potatoe, 
and. from  various  juicy  fruits,  and  espe- 
cially  grapes.  The  sugars  from  these  dif- 
ferent  sources  vary  somewhat  in  their  pro- 
perties ;  for  instance,  the  sugar  of  grapes 
18  less  crystallizable  than  that  from  cane^ 
and  diabetic  sugar  more  closely  resembles 
the  sugar  of  grapes  in  this  particular;  for» 
instead  of  crystallizing,  it  is  more  dis- 
posed to  granulate. 

The  methods  of  separating  sugar  from 
diabetic  urine  are  the  following: — A  portion 
4>t  the  urine  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  and 
left  to  evaporate  till  it  becomes  a  perfectlv 
hard  extract.  This  extract  is  treated  with 
cold  alcohol,  which  dissolves  the  urea  aid . 
colouring  matter.  It  is  afterwards  boiled 
in  alcohol,  and  the  hot  solution  filtered;  and 
on  evaporation  de|>osits  the  sugar  in  the 
granulated  form.  In  this  specimen  you  see 
an  example  of  the  sugar  separated  from  a 
portion  of  the  urine  passed  some  time  since 
by  a  patient,  a  specimen  of  whose  urine 
I  now  hand  round.  The  sugar  obtained 
by  this  process  is  not  quite  so  clear,  and 
is  rather  molster  than  some  other  speci- 
mens, owing  no  doubt  to  certain  impurities 
from  which  this  process  is  unable  to  free 
it.  Add  to  which,  this  process  is  tedious^ 
and  requires  along  time  for  its  aooom- 
plishment. 

Another  method  consists  in  adding  ace- 
tate or  nitrate  of  lead  in  excess  to  urine : 
the  lead  precipitates  phosphoric,  snlphurie 
acids,  and  to  a  certain  extent  the  chlorine, 
Hthie  acid,  &£.,  and  most  of  the  colouring 
matter.  This  you  may  see  bv  adding  the 
metallio  solution  to  some  of  the  urine  and 
filtering, — and  you  observe  it  PUM> 
through  transparent,  oolourless,  and  lim- 
pid. The  filtered  portion  is  next  lined 
horn  lead  bv  a  current  of  hydrosulphurie 
acid  gas,  which  precipitates  the  lead,  aad 
leaves  a  tolerably  pure  solution  ol  the 
sugar.  Some,  at  this  stage  of  the  process, 
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evaporated;  and  the  sogar  is  to  be  pn- 
riBed,  if  required  of  g^at  purity,  by  re- 
peated soloUon  and  crystallization.  Here 
is  some  prepared  as  above  stated;  and  we 
sbali  be  able  to  coinpare  the  resalts  of  the 
pooess  on  the  two  portions  of  urine  now 
in  operation  at  a  fotare  period. 

I  have  here  a  concentrated  solution  of 
sugar  obtained  as  above  fVoni  this  diabetic 
urine,  and  bv  adding  some  highly  concen- 
trated— absolute  alcohol— it  causes  the 
sugar,  as  yon  see,  to  separate  j  and  this  on 
being  dried  will  assume  the  graniflar  ap- 
pearance. In  order  that  you  may  see  the 
difference  more  clearly  and  distinctly,  I 
shall  plaoesome  crystals  of  cane  sugar,  and 
somediabeticsngar,injuxta. position,  in  the 
field  of  this  microscope;  and  you  see  the 
eane  sugar  is  much  more  crystalline. 
Diabetic  sugar,  however,  by  great  care, 
and  by  cautious  and  slow  evaporation, 
may,  as  you  see  from  this  specimen,  be 
crystallised,  and  forms  very  beautiful 
crystals. 

Diabetic  urine,  in  consequence  of  the' 
sugar  which  it  contains,  will  sometimes 
undergo  even  vinous  fermentation.  The 
vinous  fermentation  consists  in  the  con- 
version of  sugar  into  alcohol;  and  it  is 
from  the  sugar  with  which  grape  juice 
is  loaded  that  the  alcohol  in  wine  is  ge-* 
nerated.  You  have  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  fermentation,  and  a  part  of  the  pro- 
duce, in  this  apparatus.  This  flask  con- 
tains a  solotiou  of  sugar,  to  which  a  little 
yeast  was  added  to  excite  fermentation : 
for  pun  sugar  will  not  ferment,  and  when 
syrup  ferments,  it  is  in  consequence  of 
some  impurity,  as  mucilage,  gluten,  or 
some  other  impurity  containing  ferment-* 
able  matter.  The  solution,  on  being' 
put  in  a  warm  place,  an  intestinal  mo- 
tion commences,  and  which  you  may  here 
witness,  and  bubbles  of  gas  pass  over/ 
Some  of  this  gas  lias  been  passed  into  the 
jars  standing  on  the  shelf  of  the  pncuma. 
tic  trough,  and  on  examining  it,  you  will 
find  it  neither  a  supporter  of  combustion,- 
nor  combustible.  Thus  the  lighted  taper, 
on  immersion  is  extinguished ;  it  is  hea- 
vier than  atmospheric  air,  and  you  see  it 
still  remains  in  the  jar  like  so  much  water. 
It  may  be  poured  flrom  onejar  into  another 
like  water.  Thus  the  tai>er  burning  in 
this  jar  is  extinguished,  by  inverting  the 
jar  of  carbonic  acid  over  it,  and  allowing 
the  gas  by  iU  own  gravity  to  displace  the 
atmospheric  air— as  you  see ;  and  the  in- 
verted jar  will  now  support  the  combustion 
of  a  taper.  This  gas  passed  into  lime- 
water,  renders  it  turbid  or  milky,  as  you 
see;  bot  the  solution  is  again  rendered 
limpid  and  clear  by  acetic  acid,  which  le- 
dissolves  the  carbonate  of  lime,  with  effer- 
vescence,  owing  to  the.  extrication  of  car- 
bonic  acid  gas— as  you  may  now  observe. 


proceed  to  fermentation,  and  the  forma- 
tion of  alcohol,  which  we  shall  consider 
eresently.  But  this  is  not  only  a  doubtful 
ut  inefficient  indication.  1.  Sugar  is  so 
easily  generated  by  the  chemical  reagen- 
cies  of  orgaiiic  principles,  that  it  may  re. 
main  a  doubt  wnether  the  sugar  converted 
into  alcohol  may  not  have  been  factitious, 
rather  than  pre-existent.  Further,  such 
an  impregnation  of  sugar  is  required  as 
would  render  any  process  of  this  sort  for 
its  detection  wholly  superfluous,  as  the 
taste  of  the  urine  will  be  distinctly  sac- 
charine ;  and  the  object  of  a  chemical  pro- 
cess can  only  be  to  ascertain  positively 
what  cannot  be  determined  by  any  otiier 
evidence  or  mode  of  investigation.  There- 
Ibre  after  the  passing  of  hydrosulphuric 
gas,  the  filtered  nriue  should  be  evapo- 
rated ;  the  dry  residue  treated  with  cold 
alcohol,  and  then  boiled  with  alcohol  di- 
luted  with  distilled  water  till  the  sp.  gr. 
is  raised  to  -85  or  "OO.  This  will  dissolve 
the  sugar,  and,  if  evaporated  slowly,  will 
give  granular  masses,  such  as  you  here 
see*.  If  required  very  pure,  repeated 
solutions  and  crystallizations  from  stronger 
alcohol  are  required. 

The  plan  which  I  have  been  most  in 
the  habit  of  adopting  is  the  following,  and 
which  we  shall  exemplify  here.  To  prac- 
tiie  it  upon  the  diabetic  urine  here  pre- 
sented would  be  auperfluous.  We  shall 
therefore  reduce  a  portion  of  it  by  the 
addition  of  common  urine  to  the  state  of 
doubt.  Here  is  half  a  pint— t6n  ounces, 
aaid  I  shall  divide  them  into  two  portions : 
to  6ne  I  add  half  an  ounce  of  diabetic 
urine;  to  the  other  half  an  ounce  of  the 
original — and  both  specimens  measure  ex- 
actly each  6f  oz.  You  see  their  sensible 
characters— as  for  instance,  the  smell,  taste,  • 
colour,  are  so  precisely  similar  that  they 
cannot  be  distinguished,  and  the  ouro- 
hare^maie^^  indicates  no  sensible  differ- 
enoe  in  the  gravities.  Weaddtoeach  an 
excess  of  hydrated  caustic  lime.  This 
precipitates  a  great  proportion  of  the 
earthy  and  alkaline  ^Its— the  acids  as 
'!^ell  as  the  bases ;  we  filter,  and  next  pass 
through  a  current  of  carbonic  acid,  which 
precipitates  the  lime  that  was  in  excess. 
we  now  mix  with  well  purified  animal 
cbarooal,  and  dij^est  with  a  gentle  heat ; 
and  on  filtering,  yon  see  a  limpid,  clear, 
colourlew  floid  passes  through.  This  is 
l4>  be  slowly  evaporated,  and  then  treated 
lilth  cold  alcohol,  and  subsequeAtly  trith' 
boiling  alcohol,  which  is  to  be  filtered  aod 

•  A  demonstration  by  tbe  exhibition  of  the  ac- 
insl  substance  itself  mnat  always  be  mure  satU- 
fftctory  and  conclusive  than  a  mere  Inference  from 
the  derelopment  of  reaction*,  which  at  beet  can 
^rv  ««  nrenuiMif  to  beleng  e*elmwel9  to  one  In- 
dlvidoaf  speclM  of  organic  nMtter. 

t    Ovpov    nrins,    ^etpov  poDdus,    Mrroeif 
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What  gu,  then,  is  this?  Thete  can  be 
no  doubt  that  this  is  carbonic  acid  gas,  for 
the  above  are  the  characters  which  more 
particulai^  distinguish  carbonic  acid. 

In  this  flask  you  see  the  completion  of 
the  process,  which  is  the  above  is  but  in 

Cgress.  In  this  yofa  elnnrve  the  sugar 
wholly  disappeared,  and  )b  pUwe  of  it 
we  find  a  spirituous  fluid,  known  in  tel 
by  its  taste  and  smell.  In  the  flask  it  is 
combined  with  tcio  much  water :  but  we 
can  easily  separate  them.  For  instance, 
in  this  tube  we  have  a  portion  of  the  fluid 
from  the  flask,  and  to  which  has  been 
added  a  proportion  of  ignited  carbonate  of 
potass ;  and  you  see  it  has  separated  into 
two  portions— one  light,  and  occupying 
the  upper  portion  i  the  other  dense,  and 
with  the  undissolved  carbonate  occupying 
the  lower  portion.  We  shall  draw  off  the 
upper  portion  b^  means  of  this  pipette ; 
and  if  vou  examine  it,  you  can  nave  no 
doubt  that  it  is  alcohol :  for  instance,  iu 
smell,  its  taste,  and  volatility,  and  lastly  its 
combustibility,  prove  it  to  be  alcohol.  We 
also  find,  that  there  is  no  sensible  trace  of 
the  sugar;  nor  indeed  if  we  were  to  exa- 
mine it  chemically,  should  we  find  any 
trace  of  that  principle. 

Hence,  then,  the  effect  of  the  fermenta* 
tion  is  the  conversion  of  the  sugar  into 
aleokoi  and  carbomc  acid.  Carbonic  acid 
consists  of  1  eq,  carbon,  and  2  eqs.  of 
oxygen,  and  may  be  represented,  as 
C  s=  6  +  16  =  22.  Alcohol  consists  of 
2  eqs.  of  carbon,  3  eqs.  hydrogen,  and  1  eq. 
oxygen, 

.  C>  +  H»+0S«12  +  3  +  8  =  23-.- 
The  sugar  appears  to  be  converted  into 
carbonic  acid  and  alcohol, 

»:22  +  2d«45. 
Sugar  has  been  considered  by  Gay 
Lussac  to  consist  of  1  carbon,  1  hy- 
drogen, and  I  oxygen ;  and  consequently 
would  be  C  +  H  +  O,  which  would  ^ve  the 
composition  as  6  +  1  +  8  =  15.  This  num- 
ber he  multiplies  by  3,  which  will  =  45, 
the  equivalent  of  one  atom  of  carbonic 
acid  and  one  of  alcohol.  Thus  three 
atoms  of  sugar  consist  of  :— 

Carbon  .  .  3  «  6  -i-  9  ss  18> 
Hydrogen    3=1+38=    3S.  b  45 
l«8-i-3  =  24> 


6-I-9. 

Oxygen  ..3a 
One  atom  of  carbonic  acid  equals  :^ 

22 


Carbon  ..   1 
Oxygen  . .  2  «  8  -t-  2 

Alcohol  t — 
Carbon 


16 


Hydrogen 
Oxygen  . . 


2  z=  6  X  2  ==  12) 
3=1x3=  3f 
1  =  8         =»   8) 


»23 
45 


It  i*  thus  that  the  generation  of  alcohol 
by  the  fermentation  is  accounted  for,  and 


we  can  thus  understand  how  fermentation 
may  take  place  in  diabetic  urine,  and  even 
alcohol  be  evolved. 

But  fermentation  of  a  different  cha- 
raoter,  or  at  least  with  a  different  product, 
more  frequently  takes  place  in  diabetic 
urine.  We  have  already  observed  that 
syrups,  and  especially  if  they  contain  vege- 
taUe  or  any  other  fermentable  imparities^, 
are  apt  to  ftTiiiiim,— diiom  the  genera- 
tion of  acetie  add^  this  epeeiei  is  Mmmmi. 
the  aottottf  fermentation,  in  contcadiMine- 
tion  to  the  vinous^  the  product  from  which 
is  alcohoL 

.Yinegar,  which  is  acetic  acid  diluted 
with  water,  and  containing  various  impu- 
rities, was  usually  obtained  by  the  fermen- 
tation  of  wines  diluted  with  a  considerable 
proportion  of  water.  Wine  and  beer  in 
which  the  vinous  fermentation  has  ceased 
occasionally  undergo  a  new  fermentation, 
if  kept  in  a  temperature  of  from  65^  to 
75^  of  Fah.,  and  the  access  of  atmosDhetic 
air  be  allowed.  In  these  cases  the  alcohol 
of  the  liquors  seems  to  be  converted  into 
acetic  acid.  During  the  acetous  fermen- 
tation, oxygen  appears  to  be  absorbed, 
and  carbonic  acid  gas  is  evolved,  and  the. 
alcohol  disap^rs,  while  the  mixture, 
on  being  examined,  is  found  to  con- 
tain  acetic  acid.  Here  we  have  run 
a  solution  of  sugar  into  the  acetous  fer- 
mentation ;  you  see  it  is  acid :  it  reddens 
litmus,  and  has  a  sour  taste.  In  this  eva- 
porating dish  a  portion  has  been  evapo- 
rated after  having  been  previously  satu- 
rated with  carbonate  of  soda.  I  take  a 
portion  of  the  dry  residue  and  place  it  in 
this  platinum  capsule,  and  pour  upon  it 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid;  and  on  heat- 
ing, you  may  perceive  the  pungent  odour  of 
acetic  acid  which  escapes.  The  smell  of 
^is  ac;d  is  ^uite,  or  at  all  events  sufficiently 
characteristic. 

Now  acetic  acid  is  found,  by  analysis, 
to  consist  of  four  atoms  of  carbon,  three  of 
hydrogen*,  and  three  of  oxygen;  conse- 
quently its  constitution  may  be  expressed 
as  under  ^— 

H»=t 

C*  e=  24V  ss  51  anhydrous  acetic 

0«=24\  add. 


»=.    31 

t=24V: 

==24> 

Alcohol  is  symbolized : 


If,  therefore,  we  suppose  that  an  equi- 
valent of  alcohol  have  the  whole  of  ito 
hydrogen  abstracted,  or  converted  Into 
water,  by  the  absorption  of  oxygen  horn 
the  atmospheric  air,  we  shall  have  remalD- 
ing,  carbon  2  +  O ;  and  if  we  suppose  this 

«  Thomson  toftlcH  tlM  propdrlloft  oi  b^rofea 
only  tiro  atoms. 
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iMlded  to  another  equivalent  of  alcohol  with 
one  additional  equi?atent  of  oxygen,  we 

1  equi?.  alcoholy  decomposed'   =    $ 


1  equlr.  alcohol  unchanged  •  •  =s 

I  equi?.  oxygen  soperadded**  = 

Thus  in  the  above  we  iind  three  equiva- 
lents of  hydrogen,  four  of  carbon,  and 
three  of  oxygen,  which  are  the  ultimate 
elements  of  acetic  acid.  Hence,  then,  it 
appears  that  two  eqairalents  of  >alcohol 
are,  during  the  acetous  fermentation,  con- 
verted into  one  equivalent  of  acetic  acid 
and  three  equivalents  of  water »  and  that 
this  is  effected  through  the  absorption  of 
oxygen  from  the  atmospheric  air.  If, 
therefore,  we  add  to  an  equivalent  of 
acetic  acid,  =  51,  three  equivalents  of 
water,  =  27,  it  furnishes  the  numlier  78; 
and  if  we  add  to  two  equivalents  of  alcohol, 
^=r  23  X  2  =  46,  four  equivalents  of  oxy- 
gen, :=:  8  X  4  =s  32,  we  shall  have  78,  the 
equivalent  of  acetic  add,  4"  ^  equivalents 


\ 


=  51. 


should  have  the  atomic  constitution  of 
acetic  acid;  thu»— • 

C»=  12 

O  ==    8 

H*=    3 

C«  =12 

O    =    8 

0   =   8 

of  water.  The  evolution  of  .carbonic  acid 
does  net  anpear  essential,  and  is  probably 
owing  to  iJie  vinous  fermentation  of  some 
undeeomposed  sugar,  or  to  some  other  inu 
purities. 

Sugar  is  also  capable  of  being  convert- 
ed, by  the  action  of  nitric  acid,  into  oxalie 
add;  but  I  am  not  aware  that  the  inves* 
tigation  of  this  sui^ect  will  be  »f  much 
importance  in  oar  present  inquiry. 

I  have  been  thus  diffuse  upon  sugar,  its 
chemical  constitution,  and  the  various 
changes  of  which  it  is  soeceptible  by  the 
action  of  different  reagentiv  because  a 
knowledge  of  these  phenomena  may  prove 
of  no  small  interest  and  importance  in 
some  of  our  future  pathological  inquiries. 
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BUPTUfiB  OF  THB  VRINART  BLAOnBR-^ 
EXOSTOSIS  OF  THE  PELVIS—- TUBBR- 
CULAR  DISEASE  OF  THB  PECTORAL  MUS- 
CLES AND  MAMMARY  OLAND — DI8EASB 
OF  THB  WRIST  FROM  IMJURT;  AMPUTA* 
TION — NEBULOUS  OPACITT  OF  THE  COR- 
NEA, AND  IMPAIRED  VISION,  FROM  A 
BLOW— SECONDARY  SYMPTOMS  OF  ST- 
PHlLfS,  SAID  TO  HAVE  OCCURRED  WITH- 
OUT PRIMARY  DISEASE, 

IMimnd  mt  Si,  BarthoUmmo'i  Hospital^ 
By  Wm.  Lawrence,  P.R.S.,  &c. 


Ruptwn  of  the  Urinary  Bladder  from  eitemal 
v^ury. 

James  Taflin,  35  years  of  age,  was  ad- 
mitted into  the  hospital  on  Monday, 
Jalv  2d,  In  eoBsequence  of  an  aecidettt 
whteh  he  had  met  with  the  day  beforeu 
Me  was  in  a  cabriolet,  which  had  been 
overturned,  and  the  vehicle  had  fallen  on 
his  abdomen.  He  had  not  made  water 
16i  some  time,  and  therefore  concluded 
that  his  bladder  must  hove  been  full  at  the 
time  of  the  accident,  since  which- he  had 
voided  ne  niino.  The  abdomen  was  pain- 
M  and  tense  in  a  slight  degree,  towards 
the  lower  part;  above,  it  was  tolerably  spft 
end  compressible.  Pulse  q uiek  and  feeble ; 
respiration  short  and  hurried;  tongue  dry; 
coontenance  am  ions.  Tlicre  was  occa- 
sional iropaiing. .  A.  catheter  was  intro* 


duccd,  but  no  urine  flowed;  when  the  In^ 
strumenl  was  wiihdranvti  its  end  was 
slightly  smeared  with  blood.  A  few  leeches 
were  applied  to  Ihe  hypogastric  region, 
and  followed  by  fomentation. 

One  grain  of  opium   every  four  or  six 
hours. 

July  3d. — No  urine  has  been  voided, 
either  naturally  or  by  the  catheter,  which 
has  been  again  introduced.  The  symptoms 
are  worse,  though  without  acute  suflering. 
Pulse  140. 

4th.--IUjectioD,  by  vomiting,  of  a  Maek 
fluid,  giving  the  tongue,  a  similar  colour, 
quite  different  from  its  dark  appearance 
in  typhus.  Pulse  sinking;  the  cerebral 
functions  not  disturbed,  lie  died  in  tike 
evening. 

eth.-^  Examnaiion  of  the  bod^.-— The 
bladder  presented,  on  the  postenor  aspect 
of  its  fhndus,  a  rupture  more  than  an  inch 
in  length,  through  all  the  tunics.  It  was 
a  tolerably  clean  division,  with  the  edges 
a  little  ecchymosed.  There  was  general 
peritonitis,  of  which  the  appearances  were 
most  strouffly  marked  in  the  neigboarhood 
of  the  bladder.  The  abdomen  contained 
a  turbid  fluid,  of  tawny  colour,  to  the 
amount  of  four  or  ^yb  pints ;  it  had  no 
urinous  smell.  The  mucous  membnme  of 
the  air-passages,  and  that  of  the  stomach, 
were  congested.  The  other  organs  were 
healthy. 

The  escape  of  urine  into  the  abdomen, 
and  its  rapid  diffusion  over  the  cavity, 
excite  general  peritonitis,  attended  with 
serious  depfessiop  of   the  vital  powais; 
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and  death  eosnes  in  a  short  time,  under 
circamstances  which  eeem  to  render  onr 
efforts  nna^ailinff  and  hopeless.  In  the 
present  case,  the  oladder  had  heen  foil  at 
the  time  of  the  accident;  twenty-foar  hoars 
had  elapsed  without  any  attempt  at  lelief. 
The  viscas  was  then  found  to.  be  .empt^, 
so  that  three  or  four  pints  of  urine  must 
probably  have  passed  into  the  abdomen. 
The  catheter  should  be  introduced  as 
earlv  as  possible  in  a  case  of  ruptured 
bladder ;  and  it  would  probably  be  adris- 
able  to  leave  it  in  permanently,  so  that  the 
urine  might  flow  off  externally.  The 
violently  irritating  effects  of  this  fluid  on 
surfaces  with  which  it  oomes  into  acci- 
dental  contact,  hardly  allow  us  to  hope 
that  the  peritonitis  can  be  controlled  in 
these  cases,  more  especially  as  the  state  of 
the  circnlation  and  that  of  the  nervous 
system  entirely  preclude  active  depletion. 
The  wound  in  the  bladder  cannot  be  ex. 
pected  to  unite,  as  its  sides  most  be 
moistened  with  urine.  If  the  patient's 
lire  could  be  prolonged,  the  breach  in  the 
bladder  might  possibly  he  closed  by  the 
adhesion  of  the  neighbouring  viscera.  No 
instance,  however,  nas  come  to  my  know- 
ledge of  recoveiy  from  this  injury. 

It  appeared  to  me,  in  the  present  case, 
that  the  administration  of  opium  had  an 
advantageous  effect  in  alleviating  suffering. 

Two  cases  of  destructive,  1  might  pror 
bably  say  malignant  disease,  have  lately 
occurred  in  the  hospital,  and  have  termi- 
nated fatally  within  the  last  few  days. 
Having  the  opportunitv  of  shewing  you 
the  morbid  parts,  I  will  at  the  same  time 
mention  shortly  the  particulars  of  these 


Eipil^  rf  tht  PHvia  of  wtunuUly  rofid 
growth* 
Mary  Petit,  30  years  of  age,  has  gained 
her  livelihood  by  selling  fruit  in  the  streets, 
and  has  led  an  intemperate  life.  About 
six  weeks  before  she  came  to  the  hosjtital 
she  observed  that  the  veins  of  the  right 
leg  were  swollen,  and  she  attributed  the 
eireumstance  to  over  exertion.  Soon  after, 
a  tumor,  the  size  of  a  nut,  appeared  in 
the  situation  of  the  femoral  absorbent 
glands  on  the  same  side ;  it  did  not  prevent 
her  from  following  her  occupation.  As 
the  swelling  increased,  and  became 
painful,  especially  on  exertion,  she  ap- 
plied at  the  hospital,  and  was  admitted 
on  December  21,  1837.  At  this  time.the 
veins  of  the  right  lower  extremity  were 
varicose  in  a  slight  degree,  and  there  was 
a  tumor  in  the  bend  of  the  thigh  not 
larger  than  a  pullet's  egg.  ^  Being  of  oval 
figure,  with  slight  irregulanties  or  surface, 
it  was  considered  to  be  an  enlargement  of 
the  femoral  glands.  It  was  free  from  red* 
pess,  aild  not  painful  on' pressure ;  yet  the 


patient  complained  of  oontiteable  iu» 
easiness  in  the  part. 
The  Uoff.  PoUssB  Hydriodatis  to  be 
rubbed  on  the  swellings 

29th.— Great  pain  in  the  swelling. 
Ten  leeches ;  linseed  poultice. 

Jan.  1st,  18da-*Tbe  tumor  is  lamr, 

and  so  painful  as  to  prevent  rest  at  nignt. 

The  limb  is  cedematous. 

Four  grains  of  Potassie  Hydriod.  in  two 

ounces  of  Depoct.  Sarvsip.  Co.  three 

times  daily.    One- third  of  a  grain  of 

Muriate  of  Morphine  every  night. 

9th.— The  limb  mere  sweUed,  with  in- 
crease of  pain. 

The  dose  of  Morph.  Mar.  increased  to 
half  a  grain.  An  ointment,  consist- 
ing  of  Cerat  Cetac.  jjss.,  with  Polv. 
Opii,  3j.  to  be  rubbedon  the  swelling 
in  the  thigh  night  and  morning. 

The  tnmor  increased  rapidly,  and  be- 
came more  and  more  painful.  Having 
been  at  first  moveable,  like  a  glanduhtf 
swelling,  it  became  fixed,  and  extended 
along  the  inside  of  the  thigh,,  in  the  di« 
rection  of  the  pubes  and  ischium,  forming 
a  large  mass,  of  firm  feel,  not  painful  on 
pressure,  filling  up  the  space  between  the 
pelvis  and  thigh.  In  the  early  part  of 
April  the  growth  was  found  to  extend  be- 
hind  the  aodominal  muscles,  towards  the 
cavity  of  the  pelvis.  It  continued  to  in- 
crease rapidly,  both  on  the  outside  and 
inside  of  that* cavity,  its  growth  being  at- 
tended with  correspondent  general  swell, 
ing  of  the  limb. 

On  May  1st,  the  tumor,  which  i»  hard 
and  incompressible,  has  stretched  aeroes 
Uie  pelvis  to  the  left  side  of  the  body  ;  and 
the  left  leg  begins  to  swell.  On  May  17th, 
it  had  nearly  reached  the. umbilicus.  Her 
sufferings  were  constant  and  acute,  and 
only  imperfectly  relieved  by  opiates ;  her 
strength  was  thus  exhausted,  and  dyspnoea 
came  on  in  June,  when  she  was  so  reauced 
and  enfeebled,  that  death  was  expected 
daily.    She  lingered  UU  July  1st. 

Neither  local  nor  general  means  had  the 
slightest  effect  on  the  complaint  The 
treatment  consisted  in  the  free  use  of 
opiates,  particularly  of  the  muriate  of 
morphine,  and  in  die  allowaooe  of  tadi 
nutritious  diet  and  cordials,  induding.  ani- 
mal food,  sago,  porter,  and  wine,  as  the 
weakness  required,  and  the  appetite  would 
admit  of. 

The  disease  consisted  of  an  eMnaons 
mass  growing  from  both  sides  of  the 
pubes  and  ischium,  extending  downwards 
to  the  groin  and  inside  of  the  thigh,  up- 
wards to  the  pelvis  and  abdomen.  Too 
visoera  were  nevesMuily  disnlaoed,  the 
bladder  and  intenud  oigans  or  gtnamtiQii 
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l»elag  pushed  towards  the  left  side;  while 
the  abdominal  contents  were  thrust  up- 
\rards  against  the  diaphragm.  The  basis 
and  centre  of  the  mass  were  firm  bone, 
and  the  growth  at  its  origin  was  identi- 
fied  with  the  bone  from  which  it  pro- 
ceeded. The  exterior  was  of  softer  com- 
position^  and  displayed  a  fibrons  texture, 
more  or  less  firm.  On  the  surface  this 
-exhibited,  in  some  situations^  cells  con- 
taining either  serous  fluid  or  grumous 
blood. 

Nodiseiuewas  obserred  in  the  absor* 
bent  glands. 

The  thoracic  viscera  were  healthy. 

In  its  origiB,  and  in  the  eomposition  of 
its  basis  and  interior,  this  tumor  was  an 
exostosis  ^  in  the  rapidity  of  its  growth, 
in  the  severe  pain  which  accompanied  it, 
and  in  the  constitution  of  its  exterior,  the 
characters  were  those  of  a  malignant 
growth.  I  have  seen  a  somewhat  similar 
combination  of  bonj  excrescence,  with 
softer  growth,  the  latter  being  in  some 
parts  of  nearly  medullary  consistence,  and 
formed  into  ceils  containing  bloody  fluid, 
io  the  tibia,  where,  howcfer,  the  disease 
was  of  long  standing.  The  limb  was  am- 
putated, and  there  was  no  reproduction  of 
disease.  Had  the  disease  been  seated  in 
the  tibia  in  the  present  instance,  it  would 
have  be^n  right  to  amputate. 

Tubtreul»  Ditease  of  the  Mammary  Gland 
and  a4^acent  ttrvctures, 
Anae  Watkins,  a  married  woman,  64 
years  of  age,  was  admitted  into  the  hospi- 
tal on  the  nth  of  June,  1838.  She  had 
enjoyed  good  health  till  eight  or  nine 
month*  ago,  when  she  observed  a  small 
tumor  in  the  right  axilla.  She  paid  little 
attention  to  it  till  Aft  months  afterwards, 
when  the  swelling  increased,  and  enlarge- 
ment/ with  some  hardness,  was  observed 
along  the  back  and  breast.  Three  weeks 
before  her  admission,  a  bard  swelling  was 
observed  above  the  clavicle;  the  arm  then 
began  to  swell  about  the  elbow,  and  the 
eoJafgement  extended  upwards  and  down- 
waids»  until  the  whole  limb  was  involved. 
At  this  time  she  experienced  severe  and 
constant  pain,  with  occasional  paroxysms 
of  djrspnoBU.  The  disease  is  described  at 
tbe  time  of  admission  as  seirrhus  of  the 
rigbt  axillaiy  and  supraclavicular  absor- 
bait  glands,  extending  to  and  involving 
tbe  rigbt  mammaiy  gland;  firm  oedema 
of  tbe  upper  extremity,  with  some  redness 
and  beat ;  similar  firm  swelling,  with  red- 
BCis  and  heat,  of  the  right  side  of  the  tho- 
rax and  shoulder.  The  pulse  was  small 
and  feeble,  and  the  health  much  impaired 
by  pain  and  consequent  loss  of  sleep. 

The  treatment  consisted  in  tbe  applica- 
tion of  leeches,  which  w^re  repeated,  in 


moderate  number,  Afe  or  six  times;  in 
that  of  cooling  washes,  fomentations,  and 
poultices;  in  the  administration  of  opiates; 
and  in  tbe  allowance  of  sadi  support  as 
circumstances  permitted.  The  disease 
proceeded  in  spite  of  these  means ;  th«  in- 
flammatien  of  the  integuments  increasing, 
the  pain  and  dyspnoea  becoming  more 
considerable;  and  death  took  place  on 
July  Ist. 

The  skin  was .  thickened  and  preterna- 
turally  vascular,  where  it  had  oeen  red 
and  swollen  during  life ;  and  the  subjacent 
cellular  tissue  was  thickened,  and  infil- 
trated  with  serum.  The  pectoral  muscles 
were  studded  as  thickly  as  thev  could 
stand  with  firm  white  tubercles,  about  the 
size  of  peas.  The  axillary  glands,  those 
above  the  clavicle,  and  the  cellular  tex- 
turearojand  them,  as  well  as  that  surround- 
ing the  axillaiy  vessels  and  nerves,  were 
diseased  in  the  same  way.  Some  of  these 
tubercles  projected  into  tbe  cavity  of  the 
axillary  vein,  and  several  small  ones  were 
found  in  the  trunks  of  the  principal  axil- 
lary nerves.  Similar  tubercles  were  dis- 
persed through  the  substan<^e  of  the  right 
mammary  gland ;  but  they  were  less  nu- 
merous than  in  the  pectoral  muscle.  The 
right  pleura  was  thickly  dotted  with  hard, 
white,  small  bodies,  projecting  on  its 
serous  surface,  more  particularly  on  the 
anterior  aspect  of  the  cavity.  It  contained 
some  pints  of  fluid,  and  the  lung  was  con- 
sequently reduced  into  a  small  space,  and 
oondensed.  The  absorbent  glands  on  the 
anterior  mediastinum  were  enlarged,  and 
indurated.  The  other  viscera  of  thetlio- 
rax  and  abdomen,  and  the  contents  of  the 
cranium,  were  healthy. 

Amputation  tf  (^  Tortrnm  for  DUeate  rf  the 
Writt  and  CarpuSf  consequent  on  It^ury, 
T.  Middleton,  23  years  of  age,  a  vonng 
man  of  good  constitution,  who  had  always 
enjoyed  excellent  health,  received  a  se- 
rious strain  of  the  wrist  four  years  ago. 
Tbe  hand  was  forcibly  bent  backwards, in 
consequence  of  a  heavy  cask  which  he  was 
employed  in  moving  coming  unexpectedly 
against  the  palmar  aspect  of  the  limb* 
Swelling,  stiffness,  and  uneasiness,  ensued, 
which  he  neglected,  and  followed  his  usual 
4iocupations,  the  injured  p^rt  being  some- 
times  more,  sometimes  less  troublesome. 
At  length,  the  complaint  assumed  a.  mora 
serious  aspect,  and  leeching  was  resorted 
to,  with  other  i9eAsures,but  the  treatment 
was  not  followed  up  systematically.  A  few 
months  ago  he  came  into  the  hospital, 
under  mj^  ^^^t  with  great  swelling  of  .the 
wrist,  neighbouring  part  of  the  forearm, 
and  hand,  the  hand  being  strottgjy  bent 
on  the  radius  and  ulna,  and  fixed  in  that 
position,  the  fingers  extended,  and  nearly 
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motionless.  The  soft  parts  abo«t  the 
wrist  were  in  a  state  of  curonic  inflamma- 
tion, and  the  integ^nments  red.  Tliere 
were  two  or  tlMPee  fistulous  openings  oi'er 
the  wrist  The  forearm  and  hand,  were  pat 
on  a  splint,  and  kept  at  perfect  rest ;  local 
antiphlogistic  means  were  adopted,  and 
the  state  of  the  parts  was  soon  so  much 
improved,  that  the  patient  loft  the  liospi. 
tal.  He  returned,  again  in  June^  with  a 
renewal  of  the  former  symptoms  to  a 
ffreater  extent.  After  the  parts  had  been 
brought  into  a  tolerably  quiet  state,  ampu- 
tation  was  performed,  as  no  reasonable 
expectation  could  be  entertained  of  re> 
storing  the  limb  to  a  useful  state:  it  was 
removed  as  near  to  the  wrist  as  the  disease 
would  allow. 

The  wrist-joint  and  the  carpus  were 
covered  by  a  thick  mass  of  firm  whitish 
substance,  which  also  surrounded  and  in- 
volved the  flexor  and  extensor  tendons; 
This  consisted  of  cellular  texture,  thick- 
ened and  condensed  by  inflammation.  No 
trace  of  cartilage  remained  on  the  carpal 
extremity  of  the  radius,  of  whidi  the  sur« 
face  was  irregular,  and  covered  by  a  vascu* 
lar  growth,  which,  under  favourable  cir. 
cumstances,  might  have  led  to  anchylosis. 
The  corresponding  articular  surface  of  the 
carpal  bones  was  in  a  similar  condition. 
The  synovial  membrane  of  the  joint  could 
not  be  traced  distinctly.  The  articulations 
connecting  the  carpal  bones  to  each  other 
and  to  the  metacarpus,  had  undergone 
corresponding  disorganization,  while  seve- 
ral fragments  of  the  latter  had  perished 
and  become  completely  detached.  The 
radius  «nd  ulna  possessed  their  natural 
solidity,  and  were  completely  sound  where 
thev  bad  been  sawn  through  in  the  ampu- 
tation. 

The  serious  and  extensive  disorganiza- 
tion which  ensued  in  this  case,  on  a  local 
injury  in  a  healthy  individual,  must  be 
ascribed  to  the  neglect  of  rest  and  other 
stiitable  measures  in  an  eariy  stage  of  th6 
affection.  There  is  no  doubt  that  proper 
management  flt>m  the  beginning  would 
have  prevented  this  mischief.  Hence  we 
may  derive  the  useful  lesson  of  attending 
closely  to  such  accidents,  even  when  they 
•re  not  followed  by  considerable  or  strik. 
ing  symptoms,  and  of  continuing  our 
treatment  until  all  swelling  and  uneasiness 
are  removed,  and  the  free  action  of  the 
parts  is  restored. 

Two  or  three  days  after  Hbe  operation, 
the  stump  swelled  and  the  integuments  of 
the  forearm  became  bright  red,  and  pain* 
fnl.  This  affection,  which  is  often  men- 
tioned nnder  the  name  of  erysipelas,  being 
unattended  with  the  formation  of  buUse  or 
Tcsicles,  comes  under  the  nosological  head 
of  erythema.  The  inflammation  on  the 
present  occasion  was  active,  and  spread 


along  the  upper  arm  to  the  shoulder, being 
attended  with  feverish  disturbance  of  the 
constitution*  The  application,  at  dif. 
ferent  times,  of  six  dt>zen  leeches,  gave 
great  relief.  I  find  free  leeching  tne  best 
mode  of  checking  this  erythematous  affec- 
tion,  ^'hen  it  comes  on  after  operations ; 
the  leeches  act  most  beneficially  when  ap. 
plied  to  the  inflamed  skin,  and  I  have 
never  seen  any  injurious  effect  Arora  their 
bites,  either  in  erythema  or  erysipelas. 

Ne6ttlot(j  Opacity  if  tht  CornBa,  viih  impaind 
Vision^  from  a  Blow  on  the  Eyt. 
Samuel  Williamson,  24  years  of  age,  a 
eab-driver,  came  to  the  hospital  on  July  2d, 
havinff  received  a  severe  blow  on  the  eye 
with  tne  lash  of  a  whip,  a  day  Or  two  be> 
fore.  There  was  slight  ndness  of  the 
sclerotica,  with  partial  nebulous  typacitv 
of  the  cornea,  and  impaired  vision.  Bleed- 
ing from  the  arm  was  dirseted.  When 
twelve  ounces  had  been  drawn,  he  fainted. 

A  dose  of  Calomel  and  Jalap.    Cold 
Lotion  to  the  eye.    Milk  diet 

3d.~Eighteen  leeches  on  the  temple  and 
forehead. 

dih. — A  blister  between  the  shoulders. 
The  redness  was  removed,  and  the  opacity 
completely  dissipated,  by  these  means. 
The  patient  left  the  hospital,  with  vision 
perfectly  restored,  on  the  9th. 

Impaired  vbion,  or  complete  loss  of 
sight,  maf  follow  a  blow  on  the  globe. 
The  effect  is  ascribed  to  concussion  of  ih» 
retina.  In  the  present  instance  it  was 
doubtful  whether  the  injury  to  vision 
arose  from  this  cause  or  from  the  opadt  j 
of  the  cornea,  which  had  followed  the  in- 
iury  quickly.  The  result  proved  that  the 
latter  was  the  case.  The  amaurosis  con* 
sequent  on  concussion  goes  off  slowly,  and 
sometimes  proves  irremediable. 

TuoCasetqf  OmMHutUmal  Sypitiiis,  in  whiek 
the  Patimtt  repmaUtd  thai  then  had  beem 
noPrie^anf  &fti* 

William  Sibbiek,  25  years  of  age,  wa4 
admitted  into  the  hospital  on  June  ^ 
1888,  on  account  of  ulcers  in  various  parts 
of  the  body.  He  has  been  woricing  on 
railroads  for  six  years,  and  the  last  six 
months  on  the  Kilsby  Tunnel,  in  Nor- 
thamptonshire, where  be  took  ooM,  and 
had  stiff-neck.  The  ulcers  began  six  weeks 
ago,  at  first  in  the  form  of  pimples; 
ll^ere  are  now  several  sores  of  cirenlaf 
figure,  from  the  size  of  a  shilling  to  that 
of  half-a-crown,  on  the  back,  arms,  left 
thigh,  face,  and  eyelids.  These  are 
mostly  covered  with  brownish  scabs,  and 
the  crusts  in  several  are  pit>minent  and 
conical  (rnph  prominens).  A  large  nicer 
occupies  nearly  the  whole  lefffith- of  the 
upper  eyelid  on  the  left  side,  of  which  it 
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hgft  deilroyed  one-third  i&  depth.  A 
smaller  sore  is  situated  on  the  ciliarf  mar- 
gin, aod  external  snrface  of  the  right 
upper  lid,  near  the  external  angle.  There 
i^  slight  ulceration  of  the  fauces.  Al- 
though these  sores  have  the  most  unequi- 
vocally syphilitic  character,  the  patient 
represents  that  he  has  never  had  veuereal 
disease  in  any  shape.  He  had  suffered 
considerable  pain,  had  rested  badly,  was 
thin,  sallow,  and  feeble,  and  had  a  small 


TRw  aom  to  be  poiAtiocd,  and  diessed, 

ivben  the  seabs  have  fallen  off,  ander  the 

poultices,  with  an  ointment  consisting  of 

oerat,  cetacei  and  ung.  hydrarg.  nitrico 

oxydi  in  equal  parts.    The  same  ointment 

't         spread  on  thin  linen  to  be  applied  to  the 

ulcers  of  the  eyelids.    Five  grains  of  the 

pll.  sapon.  c.  opio  every  night:  a  dose 

of  the  extr.  fluid,  decocti  sarsap.  co.  every 

six  hours.    Six  ounces  of  Port-wine  daily. 

Milk  diet 

.  Jnly  2d.-*The  patient  is  rather  feverish. 

The  wine  and  sarsaparilla  to  be  omitted. 

The  lotion  of  hydrarg.  oxymur.  in  liq, 

calds  to  be  applied  to  the  ulcers  under 

the  poultice.     The   red   precipitate 

ointment  to  be  continued  to  the  sores 

.  on  the  evelids.  Two  grains  and  a  half 

«f  the  hydraig.  c.  creta  every   six 

hours. 

6tb^— The  ulcerative  process  is  stopped, 
and  the  tores  are  granulating-  The  throat 
is  welL 

9th.— The  hydr.  c.  creta  to  be  taken 
twice  a  day.    Meat  diet 

I6tb.— The  health  and  strength  are 
mnch  improved;  cicatrization  is  proceed- 
ing rapidly. 

The  hydr.  c.  creta  and  pil«  sapon.  c. 
opio  to  be  left  off. 

20th,— Two  f(r.  of  quin.  sulph.  three 
timet  a  day.    Warm  bath  every  second 

30tfa.— Bischaiged  onite  well.  All  the 
tores  are  sonndly  healed.  The  apiMuent 
loss  of  substaace  in  the  left  eyelid  is  di- 
minished by  the  contraction  of  the  cica- 
trix, although  a  small  portion  of  the  globe 
13  exposed.  When  the  lids  are  closed  no 
inconvenience  is  experienced. 

On  the  21st  of  June,  1838, 1  was  con- 
salted  by  a  gentleman,  18  years  of  age,  on 
aeeooat  of  ulcers  on  the  forehead,  right 
ana,  aod  gums.    He  was  of  fair  com- 

eexton,  with  light  hair  and  bloe  eyes. 
e  had  always  enj<^ed  good  health,  and 
was  at  this  time  perfectly  well.  In  March, 
or  April,  1837,  ne  had  contracted  gonor- 
rhoea, which  lasted  two  months;  the  in. 
guinal  glands  of  the  left  side  were  a  little 
swelled.    No  sore  nor  excoriation  had  ac- 


companied the  clap,  and  nothing  or  that 
kind  had  occurred  since.  He  baa  had  no 
sexual  intercourse  since  Christmas,  1837  ; 
and  I  could  discover  no  marks  of  previous 
ulceralion  on  the  external  organs  of  gene- 
ration. He  stated  that  pimples  had  ap. 
peared  on  the  forehead  three  months  pre- 
viously, and  gradually  came  into  sorae; 
that  a  fortnight  afterwards  two  sorts 
began  on  the  right  arm,  the  tbroat  ulce- 
rated, and  the  gnms  became  sore.  He  had 
taken  hydrarg.  oxymur.  gr.  L  four  times; 
then  potassa»  pydriod.  gr.  liij.  in  decoct.' 
sarsap.  co.  daily  for  a  month ;  afteiwards, 
the  acid<  nitr*  diiut.  for  a  week.  He  had 
lately  tried  the  latter  remedy  «|cun.  He 
has  now  nine  ulcers,  of  circular  ngnre,  the- 
largest  equal  in  size  to  a  shilling,  on  the 
left  eyebrow,  the  forehead,  root  of  the  nose, 
and  Uie  beginning  of  the  hair:  they  are 
covered  with  slightly  prominent  crusts. 
There  are  two  similar  sores,  with  brown 
crusts,  on  the  right  shoulder  and  forearm. 
All  the  sores  are  painful,  particularly  at 
night  The  gums  of  both  jaws  in  tho 
front  of  the  month,  as  far  as  the  caspidati. 
Me  snperfleially  ulcerated,  especially 
round  the  necks  of  the  teeth.  The  ulcers* 
have  a  tawny  surfaoe,  and  the  gums  are  of 
a  deep  red« 
Pil.  hydrarg.  gr.    iij.  cnm  Extr.  hy- 

oscyami  gr.  j.  ter  quotidie.     Extr. 

fluid,  decoct.  Sarsap.  co.  ter  quotidie. 

Lot.  hydrarg.    Oxymur.    cum   liq..' 
ribus. 


calcis,  ulcerih 

July  5th.— Slight  mercurial  influence.- 
The  sores  are  healing,  and  the  gums  mneh- 
improved. 

16th.— Two  of  the  frontal  nlcerationt- 
are  not  yet  cicatrized. 

By  the  end  of  the  month  the  ulcers  were- 
quite  healed,  and  the  gums  sound.  The 
remedies,  under  which  the  mouth  had 
been  kept  moderately  sore,  were  now  dis- 
continued. 

The  histories  of  their  complaints  which 
we  receive  fh>m  syphilitic  patients,  esper- 
dally  in  regard  to  their  origin,  are  often- 
such  as  we  cannot  credit,  even  when  there 
is  no  apparent  motive  fm-  misrepresenta- 
tion or  concealment.  I  feel  convinced 
that  the  syphilitic  ulcers  of  Sibbiek  mast 
have  been  preceded  by  primarv  symptoms  :• 
to  suppose  the  contrary  would  be  the  sam». 
as  to  believe  that  small-pox  might  occur 
without  infection  or  inoculation.  The 
constitutional  syphilis  in  the  second  case 
must  also  be  referred  to  an  unacknow- 
ledged primary  sore ;  unless  we  should 
believe  that  it  might  have  been  consequent 
on  the  goDorrhosa  contracted  a  year  before. 
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ANOMALOUS  CASES   OF  ANEU- 
RTSM. 

Casb  l.^^Aneurism  qf  the  Aorta 
from  Effiuion  of  Blood  between  the 
Lamina  composing  the  middle  Coat 
of  that  Vettet  By  C.  W.  Pemnock, 
M.D.,  Physician  to  Philadelphia 
Hoapital,  Blocklej. 
The  patient  who  was  the  subject  of  the 
following  obseirations  was  a  black 
woman^  cetat.  76,  who  entered  the  Phi- 
ladelphia  Hospital,  December  20th, 
1836.  -  Her  health  had  been  unifonnljr 
l^ood  until  eight  years  preyiously,  when 
she  experienced  slififnt  difficultv  of 
breatfains-,  with  some  beating  of  the 
heart,  which  was  augmented  by  ascend- 
ing heights.  During  the  summer  of 
1 827,  whilst  using  great  muscular  exer- 
tion  (pumping  water),  she  was  seized 
with  sudden  and  severe  pain  at  the  ster- 
num, attended  with  violent  action  of  the 
heart,  and  a  sense  of  suffocation*  The 
pain  increased  in  violence,  and  ader  re- 
maining fixed  in  front  of  the  chest  for 
two  weeks,  became  laminating,  extend- 
ing from  the  sternum  to  the  back^  and 
was  attended  bv  a  short  cough,  but 
(the  patient  says}  without  markea  fever. 
The  pain  continued  nearly  three  montha; 
upon  its  cessation  the  increased  d  np- 
neea  prevented  laborious  exertion.  The 
Gougn .  and  difficulty  of  breathing  re- 
mained, varying  in  intensity  at  different 
seasons,  being  less  distressing  during 
the  summer,  whilst  they  were  aggra- 
vated in  the  winter.  Thedyspnesa  and 
palpitation  were  greatly  increased  after 
an  attack  of  cholera,  in  1839.  Durinjg 
the  last  four  years,  besides  the  thoracic 
affection  she  has  ex]>erienced  severe 
uterine  pains,  with  bearing  down  sensa- 
tions in  the  pelvic,  reji^on,  and  occa- 
sional suppression  of  urine.  Two  years 
since,  discnargea  of  blood  from  the  va- 
gina took  place,  which  have  generally 
occurred  at  regular  intervals  of  three 
weeks.  The  inferior  extremities  have 
often  swollen  from  cellular  infiltration. 

When  received  into  the  hospital,  she 
presented  the  following  symptoms:— 
Countenapce  anxious;  no  pain  in  the 
bead;  intelligence  perfect;  great  de- 
bility; position  in  bed  elevated;  cedema 
of  tbe  legs  and  ankles ;  pulse  9(>  per 
minute,  full,  tense,  intermittent ;  slight 
muscular  movements  cause  palpitations 
of  the  heart ;  oppression  but  no  pain  in 


the  prtecordial  region.  Chest  is  welt' 
formed ;  anteriorly,  with  the  exteptioit 
of  the  region  of  the  heart,  it  is  very 
resonant  upon  percussion ;  posteriorly, 
percussion  yields  a  normal  sound.  R«. 
spiration  in  front  rerj  feeble;  absent 
over  the  inferior  third  of  the  sternum  ; 
posteriorly,  normal.  Over  the  region 
of  the  heart  percussion  is  dull  in  a  space, 
the  outline  of  which  corresponds  to  the 
form  of  the  pericardium,  which  extemls 
downwards  from  the  cartilage  of  the 
third  rib  the  length  of  stem  urn,  and 
laterally  on  a  line  drawn  througb  the 
nipple,  from  one  inch  to  the  right  of  the 
miodle  line  of  sternum  to  the  margin  of 
left  axilla.  Impulse  of  the  heart  for- 
cible ;  rhythm  nearly  natural ;  first 
sound  roughened,  having  a  rasping 
sound  strongly  marked  opposite  the  car- 
tilages of  the  third  rib  and  along  the 
upper  third  of  the  sternum ;  second 
sound  dull,  somewhat  prolonged. 

Abdomen  soft,  no  pain  on  preaaore. 
Appetite  good,  food  ^nerally  rejected 
some  hours  after  eating;  lancinating 
pain  in  the  pubio  region  extending  to 
the  lumbar  vertebrs;  dTspnaea  and 
oppression  greatest  at  night,  when  sh« 
is  obliged  to  sit  upright  in  bed  gasping 
for  breath.  (Treatments— Veneaeetion, 
cups  over  the  prseoordial  reanon.  PiL 
Pulv.  Camph.  grs.  iij.  Sulpo.  Morpk. 
grs.  iq.  b.  h.  Tr.  DigitaJts,  gtta.  x. 
t.  d.  Milk  diet.)  8niidl  porttlms  of 
blue  mass  and  squills  were  sobaeqaently 
given.  The  patient  in  two  weeks  was 
apparently  betters-position  in  bed  was* 
more  horizontal,  the  oedema  dtminisbed, 
sleep  less  disturbed,  and  the  nightly 
asthmatic  paroxysms  less  intense^  Tins 
melioration  was  but  momeotary;  In  a' 
few  days  the  symptoms  recurred  wlcb- 
inereased  violenee.  The  inferior  ex- 
tremities beeame  greatly  swollen;  or- 
thopnoea  was  extreme,  and  the  patient 
waa  obliged  to  be  constantly  in  a  sit- 
ting posture.  The  impulse  of  the  heart 
was  now  more  strongly  felt,  the  bead  of 
the  auscultator  being  forcibly  raised 
when  the  ear  waa  apj^ied  to  the  cbest.; 
the  first  sound  of  the  neart  predomiiiated 
over  the  second,  but  the  latter  was  di^  * 
tinctly  audible-  on  the  right  maigin  of* 
the  sternum.  Between  the  cartilages  of 
the  third  and  fodrth  ribs  the  raaping' ' 
sound  was  plainly  heard,  and  eoold  be 
distinguished  along  the  left  margin  of 
the  sternum  synchronous  with  the  fint 
sound  of  the  heart    The   dtstresaing 
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thonicie  tymptotfis  were  attended  with 
affonizingf  pain  In  the  womb,  and  with 
dischariife  of  clote  of  black  blood  from 
the  vagina.  Transient  relief  was  af- 
forded  by  venesection,  topical  depletion 
by  cups  and  leeches,  and  the  exhibition 
of  camphor  and  the  narcotics.  Ortbop- 
ncea,  however,  with  the  utmost  distress 
from  a  sense  of  suffocation,  became  con- 
stant after  the  middle  of  January,  and 
death  took  place  on  the  26th  of  that 
nioDth. 

Auiopgy,  36  hours  after  death,  ^ 
Large  n-ame ;  moderate  emaciation  ;  in. 
filtration  of  cellular  tissue  of  lower  ex- 
tremities. 

Thorax. — No  adhesion  of  the  lansfs 
to  the  pleura  eostalis.  Lungs  througb- 
out  crepitant ;  vesicles  of  the  upper 
lobes  much  dilated,  from  the  size  of  a 
pea  to  that  of  a  hazeUnut  The  paren- 
chymatous structure  throughout  of  a 
dark  grey  almost  black  colour,^  resem- 
bling melanosis.  The  bronchia  con- 
tain viscid  dark-coloured  mucus,  with- 
out odour. 

Htart  much  enlarged,  more  Uian 
double  its  natural  size;  right  cavities 
more  dilated  than  those  of  the  left ;  co- 
agula  in  both  ventricles,  especially  the 
nght  The  parietes  of  the  left  ventricle 
measure  seven-eightbs  of  an  inch  in 
thickness;  those  of  the  right  ventricle 
naturah'  The  semilunar  valves  of ^  the 
aorta  partially  ossified ;  the  mitral 
▼ajvea  opaque,  thickened,  with  cartila- 
f^riDoua  depositions  on  the  free  edges; 
semilunar  valves  of  the  pulaMfnary  arte- 
ries  and  tricuspid  valves,  natural.  The 
aorta  is  appbmtly  much  dilated,  and, 
when  cut  into,  presents  the  remarkable 
appearance  of  bein^  a  double  vessel. 
The  internal  vessel  is  the  aorta  (/)  is 
the  aorta  proper  commiiBicatingdireetlT 
with  the  heart,  and  is  nearly  surround- 
ed by  another  vessel  («),  of  much  lai^^r 
diameter,  which,  commencing  opposite 
tfiQ  great  sinus  of  Valsalva,  aecoropa- 
nies  the  aorta  until  it  divides  into  the 
primitive  iliacs  and  terminates  in  a  cul 
da  sac.  The  aorta  communicates  with 
the  external  vessel  by  a  valvular  fissure 
half  an  inch  in  length,  with  rounded 
ed^e^,  which  penetrates  through  the 
serous  and  partfy  through  the  middle 
coats,  and  which  is  situated  half  an  inch 
•bove  the  semilunar  valves.  The  ex- 
ternal vessel  has  no  communication 
with  the  heart  except  by  this  opening. 
The  inoomiuata,  subclavian,  aud  left 


carotid  arteries  have  each  double  orifices 
commuuKating  with  the  aorta  and  ex- 
ternal vessel.  The  innominata  near  its 
mouth  is  divided  by  aseptumintotwopor- 
tions;  the  septum  terminates  in  a  semiln- 
naredgehalran  inch  above  the  aorta.  In 
the  left  carotid  the  appearance  of 
double  vessels  is  presented  for  the  space 
of  two  inches ;  each  has  separate  open- 
ings, one  communicating  with  the  aorta, 
the  other  with  the  external  vessel.  In 
the  left  subclavian,  on  the  contrary,  there 
is  no  double  vessel ;  the  orifices  opening 
into  the  aorta  and  external  vessel  being 
merely  formed  by  a  valvular  septum  at 
the  mouth  of  the  artery*.  The  inter- 
costals  of  the  right  side  of  the 
thorax  communicate  with  the  aorta, 
whilst  those  on  the  left  open  into  the 
external  yesself .  The  cceliac,  superior 
and  inferior  mesenteries,  renal  and  other 
arteries  given  off  in  the  abdomen  above 
the  bifurcation  into  the  primitive  iliacs*, 
communicate  with  the  aorta.  The  aorta 
is  perforated  by  numerous  foramina, 
by  which  communication  is  established 
between  it  and  the  external  vessel. 
Anterioriy  the  external  vessel  is  com- 
posed of  three  coats :  an  outer,  which  is 
cellular ;  middle  formed  of  muscular  cir- 
cular fibres ;  and  an  internal,  which  re- 
sembles the  serous  tissues,  but  is  of 
variable  thickness,  and  presents  various 
colours  in  different  parts  of  its  extent. 
The  cellular  coat  and  the  lamina  of 
muscular  fibres  are  continued  around  the 
posterior  semi-circumference  of  the 
aorta,  where  the  muscular  circular  fibres 
uniting  with  the  yellow  elastic  tissue  of 
that  artery  form  in  that  portion  of  its 
middle -coat  The  internal  membraue 
of  the  external  vessel,  on  the  contrary, 
is  reflected  upon  the  anterior  semi-cir- 
cumferenee  of  the  aorta,  and  the  two 
vessels  are  there  firmly  connected  by 
tendinous  bands  resembling  chordse 
tendinas,  which  pass  from  one  vessel  to 
the  other.  These  bands  being  cut,  the 
lining  membrane  may  be  readily  dis- 
sected up  ;  it  is  of  a  dull  white  colour, 
semi-transparent,  and  evidently  takes 
its  red  and  yellow  appearance  irom  the 
subiacent  rei  fibres  of  the  external  coat 
and  from  the  elastic  tissue  of  the  aorta. 
The  structure  of  the  aorta  in  its  poste- 

.  *  The  ductofl  anterlofiM  bad  evideaU/  opeoed 
directly  Into  the  aorta. 

,  t  TliU  ftpccliuen  of  morbM  vutomf-  was  pre* 
•ented  to  the  CoUefe  of  Pbyalciaoa.  at  tbeir  meoc- . 
tng  In  PebmafylSSe,  and  is  Jiow  depoalted  in  the 
Wiatar  Af  aMom  of  tfaeUnWcnfty  of  Penosylranla. 
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nor  semi-circumfereiicer  is  nortoial ;  in 
its  anterior  circumference,  the  jellow 
elastic  (issue  is  devoid  of  the  external 
muscular  fibres;  the  cellular  coat  is  also 
wanting,  and  is  replaced  by  the  reflected 
membrane  of  the  outer  vessel.  Nume- 
rous ossific  deposits  exist  in  the  aorta 
between  its  serous  and  elastic  coats,  but 
none  in  the  external  vessel.  Imme- 
diately above  tbe  bifurcation  into  the 
primitive  iliacs  the  external  vessel 
ceases,  the  red  muscular  circular  fibres 
and  yellow  elastic  coat  become  firmly 
united  in  the  entire  circumference  of  tbe 
aorta,  and  tbe  struc.ure  of  the  iliacs  and 
that  of  the  other  arteries  throughout  the 
body  present  the  usual  a fterial formation. 
Remarks. "-The  inquiry  at  once  pre- 
sents itself  what  is  the  character  of  the 
anomalous  formation  of  the  aorta? 
Was  it  congenital,  or  is  the  external 
vessel  factitious?  This  problem  was 
highly  interesting  in  its  character,  and 
for  its  elucidation  the  specimen  was 
submitted  to  the  examination  of  several 
of  the  most  distinguished  anatomists  of 
this  city.  From  the  eminent  Professor 
of  Anatomy  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania the  writer  received  the  follow- 
iug  communication  :— 

January  9,  1830. 

Deae  Sir,— I  have  made  a  further 
examPnation  of  the  aorta  of  your  pa^ 
tient,  and  am  more  disposed  to  the  opi. 
nion  already  expressed  by  me,  that  its 
original  conformation  was  normal,  but  at 
a  subsequent  period,  a  laceration  of  tbe 
internal  and  middle  coats  occurred  in 
tbe  great  sinus  of  Valsalva ;  and  that  a 
column  of  blood  was  introduced  under 
the  cellular  coat  so  as  to  detach  its 
aemi-circumference  from  the  middle 
coat  down  to  the  primitive  iliacs,  and 
also  firoduce  a  similar  condition  in  tbe 
roots  of  the  large  branches  from  the 
eummit  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta. 

The  arterial  structure  which  has  been 
BO  well  developed  in  the  factitious  routes, 
the  fibrous  cords  like  cordee  tendinoe  at 
the  margins,  and  tbe  well-defined  ori- 
fices of  the  intercostal  arteries,  all  prove 
the  antiquity  of  these  routes. 

The  prectse  time  of  life  at  which  so 
remarkable  a  change  happened  can  of 
course  only  be  conjectured ;  if  after 
birth,  it  must  have  been  brought  about 
Very  slowly  so  as  to  accommodate  the 
system  to  it. 

I  am  very  sincerely  &c., 

W.  £.  Horner. 


'  Subsequent  to  the  receipt  of  the  above 
note,  further  dissection  showed  the 
identity  of  structure  of  the  middle  coat 
.of  the  external  or  aneurismal  vessel  with 
that  of  the  aorta,  and  the  intimate  union 
4>f  the  two  in  the  posterior  semi -circum- 
ference of  the  artery.  This  induced  tbe 
idea  that  the  bloou  which  had  been  pro- 
.p«lled  through  the  laceration  near  tbe 
sinus  of  Valsalva  had  not  penetrated 
Ihe  entire  thickness  of  the  middle  coat 
of  the  aorta,  but  had  separated  its  exter- 
nal from  the  internal  lamina.  In  order 
to  ascertain  whether  a  separation  of 
this  kind  could  be  efiected  by  a  fluid 
thrown  between  the  laminee  of  the 
middle  coat,  experiments  for  that  pur- 
pose were  instituted.  A  small  tube 
with  a  capillary  extremity  was  intro- 
duced between  the  laminie  of  this  coat 
of  the  artery,  and  water  was  forced 
through  it  from  a  syringe  in. a  direction 
parallel  to  the  sides  of  the  vessel.  The 
result  was,  that  the  middle  coat  was  se- 
parated in  three  distinct  laminse*. 
These  views  and  facts  were  submitted 
to  tbe  examination  of  Professor  Horner, 
who  fully  agreed  with  me  in  the  idea, 
that  the  factitious  vessel  was  the  result 
of  the  separation  of  the  external  from 
the  internal  lamina  of  the  middle  coat, 
and  that  its  internal  membrane  was 
formed  by  coagulable  lymph,  which  had 
simulated  the  appearance  of  a  serous 
tissue. 

This  case  may,  therefore,  be  regarded 
as  analogous  to  those  cases  of  dissecting 
aneurisms  reported  by  Morgagnif,  Ni- 
cholls,  Laennec|,  Guthrie§,M*Lackliii||, 
Shekeltonf,  but  differing  from  them  in 
this,  that  the  aneurism  in  this  instance 
was  formed  hetween  tbe  laminoe  of  tbe 
middle  coat,  and  that  tbe  blood  in  cir- 
cnlating  through  the  factitious  vessel 
supplied  the  intercostal  arteries  of  tbe 
left  side.  My  search  for  a  parallel  case 
has  been  unsuccessful,  and  I  am  com- 
pelled to  consider  that  if  this  form  of 
aneurism  he  not  unique^  it  must  be  of  ex- 
tremely rare  occurrence.  The  remark- 
able lesion  of  the  innominata  and  left 
carotid  arteries,  where  tbe  blood  afler 

*  A  spedraen  In  mypo88efslon,prtpar«dln  A« 
manner  abore  mendoned  by  my  Mvmd  Dr.  Btiab« 
of  Wllmln^n,  Del.,  wfaUat  resident  pliyaidaa  «f 
the  hoHplul,  ihows  the  separation  very  satis- 
factorily. 

t  EpUt.  LVIII.  Mo.  is. 

1  Tome  III.  p.  29*^,  Edition  1S81. 

§  Guthrie  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Arteries,  p.  4S. 

I  Glasgow  Medical  Joaraal,  Feb.  18i8,  p.  Si . 

f  DubUn  Hospital  Reports,  Vol.  111. 
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separating  the  tunics  of  these  vessels  as 
in  the  aorta,  and  forming'  two  channels 
for  its  passaj^e  returns  through  another 
rent  into  the  canals  of  the  arteries,  is  si- 
milar to  the  two  cases  reported  bj  Mr. 
Shekeltou. 

As  regards  the  time  when  this  dis- 
seeling  aneurism  commenced,  I  am  in- 
duced by  the  history  of  the  case  to  sup- 
pose, that  the  lacefatiou  near  the  sinus 
of  Valsalva  took  place  eight  years  be- 
fore death,  whili^t  the  indiviclual  was 
uAiug  violent  muscular  exertions  in 
pumping. 


References  to  Engravings, 

a.  I/eft  Yentricle  of  the  heart,  opened 

from  the  apex  to  the  base.  . 

b.  Cardiac  extremity  of  the  aorta  laid 

open,  shewing'the  semilunar  and 
mitral  ralres,  and  the  orifices  of  the 
coronary  arteries. 

«.  Pulmonary  artery, 

d.  Left  auricle. 

«,  External  yessel  laid  open  in  its  entire 
extent,  bringing  into  ?iew  the 
aorta/. 

g.  Valvular  opening  through  the  coats 
of  the  aorta ;  the  wire  h  is  passed 
through  the  valve,  showing  the  com- 
munication of  the  aorta  with  the 
external  vessel  e, 

i,  h,l.  Arteries  giving  off  from  the  arch 
of  the  aorta ;  they  open  into  the  ex* 


temal  vessel  at  m,  n,  o,  and  also 
communicate  with  the  aorta  as  in- 
dicated by  the  dotted  lines. 

p.  Intercostal  arteries  of  the  right  side 
of  the  thorax,  communicating  with 
the  aorta. 

9.  Intercostals  of  the  left  side  opening 
into  Uie  excemal  vessel  e, 

r.  Foramina  between  the  aorta  and  ex^ 
temal  vesseL 

s,  5,  (.  Tendinous  bands  passing  from  the 
internal  coat  of  the  external  vessel, 
connecting  it  with  the  aorta. 


Case  II. — Account  of  a  case  of  Dis- 
secting  Aneurism  seen  at  an  early 
stage.  By  Paul  B.  Goddard,  M.D., 
Demonstrator  of  Anatomy,  University 
of  Pennsylvania. 

In  January,  1830, 1  was  requested  by 
Dr.  William*  Harris  to  make  an  exami- 
nation of  the  body  of  a  woman  who  had 
died  under  the  following  circumstances  : 
This  woman,  who  was  cook  in  a  respec- 
table family  in  this  city,  was  taken  sud- 
denly ill  about  &^Q  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon, whilst  making  some  exertion,  and 
complained  of  faintnesa  and  oppression 
in  the  region  of  the  heart.  Dr.  Harris 
was  immediately  sent  for,  and  caused 
her  to  be  bled,  which  relieved^  her  con- 
siderably. He  saw  her  again  in  the 
evening  and  found  her  weak,but  observed 
no  symptoms  indicative  of  immediate 
danger.  He  was  called  up  to  her,  hovv- 
ever,  in  the  night,  and  found  her  mori- 
bund ;  death  took  place  soon  aflter 
midnight. 

On  examination,  the  pericardium  was 
found  distended  with  dark  blood,  firmly 
coagulated,  estimated  to  amount  to  at 
least  eight  ounces. 

The  heart  was  large  and  fat,  but  ite 
structure  was  normal  in  every  part ;  the 
lining  membrane  of  the  aorta  presented 
a  yellowish  appearance,  studded  here 
and  there  with  minute  ossific  patches ; 
about  liiree-fourtha  of  an  inch  from  the 
semilunar  valves  a  runture  was  found 
nearly  an  inch  in  lengtn  in  a  transverse 
direction,  which  extended  through  half 
the  thickness  of  the  middle  coat.  A 
channel  led  both  upwards  and  down- 
wards from  this  point,  which  was  pro- 
duced by  the  separation  of  the  lamiuse 
of  the  middle  coat,  extending  in  width 
to  one-half  of  the  circumference  of  the 
artery.  The  upper  channel  followed 
the  arch  oX  the  aorta,  and  descended  as 
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far  as  the  origin  of  the  eighth  intercostal 
artery,  leaving  the  aorta  at  the  SQinmit 
of  the  arch  to  run  some  inches  belireen 
the  coats  of  the  innominata,  led  pri- 
mitive carotid,  and  subclavian.  It  also 
ran  along  some  of  the  intercostals. 
Many  oh^cles  were  thrown  in  the  way 
of  a  more  perfect  dissection  b^  the  fa- 
milvy  and  the  distance  to  which  it  ex- 
tended in  the  vessels  of  the  neck  was 
not  precisely  ascertained. 
Toe  whole  of  this  channel  was  occu* 

IHed  by  a  coaffulum  of  dark  blood.  The 
ower  channel,  which  appeared  to  be 
subsequently  formed,  ana  in  all  proba- 
bility caiisea  the  death  of  the  patient, 
extended  from  the  rupture  in  the  internal 
coat  to  the  point  of  junction  of  the 
fibrous  pericardium  with  the  root  of  the 
aorta ;  it  passed  between  the  two,  and 
then,  by  a  rupture  of  the  serous  peri* 
cardium,  escaped  into  its  cavity. 

The  woman  was  venr  fat,  and  ap- 
peared  to  be  well  formed,  muscular,  and 
in  g^yod  health  at  the  time  of  the  ac- 
cident. Every  other  org^an  of  the  thorax 
and  abdomen  was  normal.  The  brain 
was  not  examined. 

The  preparation,  which  was.  obtained 
with  dimculty,  stands  at  the  side  of  Dr. 
Pennock's  in  the  anatomical  museum  of 
the  University. 

I  believe  that  if  the  rupture  had  not 
extended  into  the  pericardium,  the 
woman  would  have  lived,  and  an  adven- 
titious serous  lining  being  formed  for 
the  ncfw  chilnne],  it  would  have  pre- 
sented in  after  years,  the  same  appear- 
ance as  Dr.  Fennock^s  preparation. 
There  is  one  point  very  remarkable.  In 
Dr.  Pennock's  case,  there  are  seen  in 
the  ai^le  Jbetween  the  new  and  the  old 
channel,  on  either  side,  a  number  of 
fihinienCs  covered  with  a  new  serous 
lining  and  extending  from  the  old  vessel 
to  the  new;  in  my  preparation  the 
same  filaments  exist,  formca  of  shreds  of 
the  middle  coat,  but  smaller  than  in  Dr. 
Pennocks's,  in  consequence  of  the  want 
of  the  adventitious  covering. 

The  occurrence  of  the  two  cases 
within  a  short  time  of  each  other,  would 
go  to  show  that  the  accident,  when  well 
understood,  will  be  found  to  be  more 
frequent  than  has  been  supposed*. 

*  The  preceding  Interettlaf  cisei  of  aneurism 
arc  taken  from  the  Ameriran  Jonrnsl  of  the  Me- 
dical iiclcDCce. 


SURGICAL  CAS£S. 


To  the  Editor  qf  the  Medical  Gtu^tte. 

Sir, 
The  following  cases,  selected  from  many 
that  have  occurred  under  my  notice  in 
the  practice  of  the  Liverpool  South  Die. 
pensaryy  seem  to  possess  sufficient  inte- 
rest to  warrant  their  publication.  If 
you  think  them  worthy  of  insertion  in 
your  valuable  journal,  they  are  much 
at  your  service. — I  remain,  sir. 

Your  obedient  servant, 
H.  G.  Harbord. 
Liverpool,  Jan.  29,  \9S9> 

1.  Ca$e  of  a  Foreign  Body  in  ike 
Trachea. 

A  girl,  setat.  10,  was  brought  to  the 
Dispensary  in  a  state  of  approacbinjp 
asphyxia.  It  was  stated  that  a  few  nn- 
nules  previously  she  had  swallowed  the 
stone  of  a  damson.  Her  countenanoe 
had  that  peculiarly  anxious  expression 
so  strongly  indicative  of  an  impediment 
to  free  respiration ;  her  lips  and  cheeks 
were  of  a  livid  hue ;  her  eyes  appeared 
starting  from  their  sockets;  the  assistant 
muscles  of  inspiration  were  jMwerfuIly 
in  action ;  in  a  word,  death  from  suffo- 
cation seemed  at  hand.  With  a  view 
of  ascertaining  the  situation  of  the  of- 
fending body,  1  passed  my  two  fingers 
over  the  dorsum  of  the  tongue,  and  had 
reached  the  margin  of  the  glottis,  when 
a  violent  attack  of  vomiting  took  place, 
and  the  contents  of  the  stomach  were 

2*ected.      An  immediate  remission  of 
e  symptoms  ensued.    The  breathing 
became  calm  and  free,  and  the  girl  ex- 

Sressed  herself  relieved.  As  I  could  not 
iscover  the  fruit-stone  in  the  ejected 
contents  of  the  stomach,  I  was  at  a  loss 
to  account  for  this  sudden  remission  of 
the  symptoms;  either  the  stone  had 
fallen  low  into  the  trachea,  or  into  one 
of  the  larger  bronchial  divisions,  or, 
what  was  hardly  probable,  had  passed 
into  the  stomach.  However,  the  girl 
was  dismissed;  but  afler' three  hours 
time,  was  brought  again  to  the  Dispen- 
sary,  her  symptoms  being  renewed  with 
aggravated  intensiMr.  She  made  also 
now  incessant  efilorts  of  conghmg, 
during"  a  paroxysm  of  which  the  symp- 
toms were  renewed  soddenly.  Ite 
case  was  now  clear ;  the  stone  was  again 
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in  contact  wttfa  tb^  delicate  and  irri- 
table structure  of  tbe  larynx. 

As  tbe  Tomitinff  bad  been  of  so  much 
service,  an  emetic  of  tbe  sulpbate  of 
zinc  was  administered ;  after  its  opera- 
tion tbe  sjrmptoms  disappeared.  On 
appljinfif  tbe  stetboscope  to  tbe  cbest, 
tne  respiratory  murmur  over  tbe  left  side 
was  puerile;  over  the  ri^bt  but  indis- 
tinctly beard.  During-  any  effort  of 
couj^hiuji^,  tbe  stone  was  moved  from  its 
position,  and  tbe  sounds  of  respiration 
presented  varieties  according  to  its  situ- 
ation. Presently  a  violent  paroxysm 
of  coogbing ensued, and  tbe  stone  being 
again  propelled  into  tbe  larynx,  tbe 
symptoms  were  renewed,  but  soon  sub- 
sidea.  A  consultation  was  beld,  and  it 
was  determined  tbat  tracbeotomy  sbould 
be  deferred  at  least  until  a  recurrence 
of  tbe  severe  symptoms.  She  was 
ordered  frequent  doses  of  an  opiate  de- 
nlulcent,  and  was  sent  home.  On  tbe 
following  morning  I  visited  her,  and 
found  her  playing  about  tbe  bouse :  she 
had-  slept  well  during  tbe  night,  her 
rest  being  occasionallv  disturbed  by  a 
slight  cou^b.  From  the  sounds  of  res- 
jptration,  it  seemed  tbat  the  stone  was 
impacted  edgewise  in  tbe  right  bron* 
cbus,  a  little  below  the  bifurcation  of 
tbe  trachea.  During  three  snccessive 
days  she  presented  the  symptoms  of  a 
mild  bronchitis. 

'  On  the  morning  of  the  fourth  day^ 
during  a  violent  paroxysm  of  coughing, 
the  stone  was  ejected,  together  with  a 
considerable  quantity  of  mucus  streaked 
with  blood.  The  bronchitis  soon  sub- 
aided,  and  tbe  girl  recovered  her  usual 
bealth. 

Case  II.  —  Compound  Fracture^  with 
Depretsion  of  the  Cranium. — De- 
pressed portion  allowed  to  remain.^ 
Complete  Recovery, 
A  boy,  set.  14,  was  brought  to  tbe  dis- 
pensarv ;  a  few  minutes  previously  be 
nad  fallen  from  a  height  of  fifteen  feet, 
to  tbe  ground,  bis  bead  coming  in  con- 
tact with  tbe  sharp  ed^e  of  a  bar  of 
iron.  He  was  insensible  for  a  few 
moments,  but  soon  recovered  conscious- 
ness. On  examination, there  was  found 
a  lacerated  wound  about  two  inches  in 
length,  above  the  left  eyebrow,  a  piece  of 
bone  of  tbe  size  of  a'crown-piece  being 
driven  in  upon  the  dura  mater;  copious 
fas^morrfaage,  which  seemed  to  proceed 
Ijrom  a  wound  of  a  large  branch  of 
tbe  meningeal  artery,  issued  from  the 
iTound. 

683.— XXIII. 


•  As  there  were  no  well-marked  symp. 
toms  of  interference  with  the  functions 
of  the  brain,  the  depressed  bone  was 
not  elevated.  Tbe  bead  was  ordered  to 
ht  shaved,  the  shoulders  raised,  and 
cold  applications  to  be  constantly  ap- 
plied; on  the  supervention  of  partial 
syncope,  tbe  heeiborrbage  subsided, 
[this  wa^  iff.  tbe  morning.  In  tbe  even- 
ing tbe  pulse  having  risen,  and  become 
full,  the  bflemorrbajge  was  renewed,'  but 
was  immediately  arrested  by  a  copious 
bleeding  from  the  arm.  Aperients  were 
prescribed.  Tbe  following  morning  tbe 
pulse  was  less  frequent ;  the  patient  had 
slept  three  or  four  hours  during  the  night, 
ana  expressed  himself  as  feeling  better. 
In  tbe  af^moon  be  was  conveyed  home : 
in  tbe  evening  be  was  atlacKed  with  a 
violent  pain  of  the  head,  accompanied 
with  noises  in  tbe  ears;  there  was  much 
intolerance  ef  light;  the  countenance 
was  flushed ;  the  pulse  was  110,  strtfng 
and  full.  Sixteen  leeches  were  applied 
to  the  temples;  tbe  cold  applications 
were  continued.  Calomel  in  doses  of 
three  grains  was  given  every  three 
hours,  together  with  a  saline  mixture 
with  camphor  and  henbane.  The  fol- 
lowing morning  all  the  symptoms  were 
ameliorated,  and  tbe  case  proceeded  so 
favourably,  tbat  in  three  weeks  the  boy 
was  able  to  resume  bis  occupation  of 
caster  in  a  foundry ;  and  although  his 
employment  exposed  him  to  intense 
beat  and  loud  noises,  be  felt  no  incon- 
venience except  an  occasional  slight 
pain  of  tbe  bead. 

Case  111, '—Depression  of  the  Cranium 
without  Fracture^ partially  raised  by 
the  Application  of  a  Cupping -glass, 

A  fine  child,  setat.  ^ye  months,  M'as 
brought  to  tbe  dispensary  in  a  state  of 
complete  stupor.  A  snort  time  pre- 
viously, while  in  its  mother's  arms,  it 
received  a  blow  on  tbe  bead  from  tbe 
elbow  of  a  powerful  man  who  was  in 
tbe  act  of  quickly  raising  bis  arm.  On 
examination,  an  extensive  depression 
was  found  occupying  tbe  anterior  por- 
tion of  the  left  parietal  bone ;  the  ante- 
ridr  fontanel  was  rendered  exceedingly 
tense.  The. house-surgeon  ingeniously 
suggested  tbe  application  of  a  cupping- 
glass,  which  was  immediately  done, 
and  -with  the  best  effects  ;  for  althougb 
tbe  concavity  was  not  entirely  removed, 
it  was  so  much  diminished,  that  the 
effects  of  pressure  disappeared,  and  tbe 
child  recovered  sensibility  and  power  of 
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motion,  and  no  ill  consequences  ensued. 
I  saw  tiie  little  fellow  two  months  af- 
terwards,  at  that  time  cutting  some 
teetb,  but  the  predisposition  to  cerebral 
action  seemed  little  increased  bj  Ibe 
state  of  his  cranium. 

The  chief  points  of  interest  in  the 
first  of  the  cases  related  above,  are,  the 
effects  of  the  emetic  in  relieving  tempo- 
rarily the  distressinff  sjmptoms,  and 
the  subsequent  expulsion  of  the  stone. 
It  moreoTcr  connrms  a  principle  of 
practice  which  is  generally  recognised 
Dj  surgeons,  that  tracheotomy  should 
not  be  performed,  unless  death  from 
asphyxia  seems  inevitable,  or  unless  life 
is  endangered  by  the  irritation  produced 
by  the  continued  contact  of  the  offend- 
ing body  with  tbe  delicate  mucous 
linmg  of  the  air-passages. 

The  secondcase  is:interesting.  The  he- 
morrhage from  the  wound  seems  to  have 
been  of  service  in  preventing  the  deve- 
lopment of  inflammatory  symptoms,  and 
the  successful  issue  of  tbe  case  confirms 
the  ruJeof practice,thatth6trephineshoiild 
not  be  ased  in  cases  of  fracture  with  de- 
pression, unless  symptoms  of  compres- 
sion are  present,  and  such  symptoms 
are  clearly  referrible  to  the  depression. 

Tbe  third  case  presents  little  worthy  oC 
notice,  except  the  ingenuity  which  de- 
vised, and  the  success  that  attended  the. 
simple  method  of  treatment. 

MALPOSITION  OF  THE  KIDNEY. 

Tpthe  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette-, 

Sir, 
I  FORWARD  for  insertion  in  your  valuable 
journal  the  following  ca^e  of  extraordi- 
nary malposition  of  the  led  kidney,  as 
one  of  extreme  rarity,  and  calculated  to 
furnish  some  interesting  reflections  as 
to  the  train  of  morbid  symptoms  that 
would  have  been  occasionedf  by  utero- 

festation  under  such  circumstances, 
was  lately  called  upon  to  inspect  the 
body  of  a  female  chila,  about  six  months 
old,  which  had  died  rather  suddenly,  it 
was  said,  of  convulsions;  and,  in  ih^ 
course  of  the  inspection,  on  tracing  the 
intestines  with  a  view  to  their  external 
appearance,  I  observed  what  at  first 
sight  looked  like  a  tumor,  but  which  a 
very  slight  examination  proved  to  be  the 
left  kidney,  situated  with  tit  pelvic  close 
to  the  promontory  of  the  sacrum,  on  the 


inner  side  of  the  psom  museUs^  and  mm 
or  in  front  of  the  left  common  mac  ^ 
artery.    Its  position  was  rather  oblique, 
the  upper  extremity  being,  in  contact  , 
with  the  inner  edg^e  of  the  psoce,  whilst . 
the  lower  extremity  passed    rather  in  , 
front  of  the  upper  part  of  the  sacrum,  , 
to  which  it  was  bound  down  hy  the  peri-  . 
tonenm,  in  common  with  the-  rectum. 
The  renal  artery  was  derived  from  the  , 
aorta,   about  half  an  inch  above   its  . 
bifurcation    into    the    coipmon     iliacs. 
The  left  broad  ligament  of  the  uterus . 
was  formed  b^  the  iKeritpneum  passing 
immediately  from  the  kidney*  so  as  um 
timately  to  connect  the  two  together. 

By  giving  a  place  to  this  brief  detail . 
of  facts,  you  will  much  oblige,  sir. 
Your  obedient  servant, 

John  Me DD, 

SargeoD  to  the  Stockport  Inarmwy. 
Stockport,  Jan.  U,  1889. 

[The  case  and  diagram  referred  to  in 
the  P.S.  would  be  very  acceptable.— 
Ed.  Gaz.] 

ACOTUNCTURE- 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gaxettt. 

Sir, 
In  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  Vol. 
xiii..  No.  148,  published  in  the  year 
1683-4,  there  is  an  account  of  a  book, 
viz.  "  Wilhelme  Ten  Rhyne,  M.D, 
7rantisalano-Daventriensis.  De  Ar-^ 
thritide.  De  Acupunctura.  Mantissm. 
Schematica^^  &c.  London,  8vo.  1083; 
and  from  that  work  the  fcdlowing  ex- 
tract has  been  taken : — 

De  Acupunctura. — Concerning  acu- 
puncture, he  says,  '*  the  needle  is  made 
long,  slender,  sharp,  of  gold,  or  at  least 
of  silver,  with  k  wreathed  handle.  It 
to  be  conveyed  either  by  the  hand  or  a 
little  mallet  into  the  part,  gently,  a  fin-^ 
ger*s  breadth  or  more,  as  the  case  re-^^ 

Suires,  and  to  be  held  for  the  ^ace  of 
lirty  breathings  (if  the  patient  can  bear 
it),  otherwise  repeated  piinetnres  are* 
rather  used.  The  puncture  must  be 
made  when  tlie  ^partv  is  fasting,  deeper 
in  a  great  than  in  a  less  disease — in  old 
than  in  young  men— in  grown  persoiDa 
than  in  those  that  are  lean  iind  tender— 
.in  fleshy  parts  than  in  nervous.  Tbe 
needle  is  cniefly  used  in  diseases  6f  the 
head  and  lower  belly,  and  is  applied  to 
the  head  in  headaches,  letbames,  con- 
vulsions, epilepsy,  diseases  oAhe  eye*, 
&c.  &c.;  to  the  abdomen  in  colic,  djr- 
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sentery,  want  of  appetite,  hysterical 
disorders,  sMrfeits,  pains  of  the  belly 
and  joints,  obstruction  of  the  lii^er  and 
spleen,  ScC\  See,  The  womb  itself  may 
be  perforated  (the  Japanese  affirm),  and 
the  foetus  wounded,  when  its  motions 
are  enormous,  aad-  threaten  abortion. 
In  these  cases  the  needle  must  be 
applied  to  the  part  whence  the  dis- 
temper arises — to  the  strong^er  in  the 
back,  to  the  v^eaker  in  the  abdomen. 
Where  the  pulse  scarce  is  perceived, 
(iiere  the  puncture  must  be  made  in  the 
armes,  a  little  beside  the  veines.  The 
chtrurgpeon«  keep  by  them  images, 
wberem  all  parts  of  the  b6d  v  proper  for 

^  the  needle  are  designed    oy    markes. 

The  author  himself  was  an  eye-witness 
to  the  use  of  this  puncture  in  a  souldier, 
who,  being  afflicted  with  violent  dis- 
order of  the  stomach,  and  frequent  vo- 
roitinjg^  at  sea,  suddenly  relieved  himself 
by  pricking  a  thumbVbreadtb  deep  into 
four  different  places  about  the  region  of 
his  pilorus."— P.  232. 

I  may  add,  that  plates  of  the  *^  images'* 
above-mentioned  may  be  seen  in  the 
work  of  W.  Ten  Rhyne  and  in  Kuemp- 

I  ler's  History  of  Japan,  and  also  of  the 

needle  employed. 

In  speaking  of  dropsy,  W.  Ten  Rhyne 
says,  "Acu  scrotum  pertunditur  aqua 
sunaretum,  ita  refert  Till  pi  us  (Observat. 
39,  lib.  2),  de  quodam  hydropico,  cut 
utraque  scroti  (quod  ad  virilis  capitis 
magnitudinem  prope  accedebat)  pars, 
Titatis  curiose  renarum  surculis,  acu 
ar^entea  adaperiebatur,"  See,  He  like- 
wise mentions  another  disease  of  the 
testicle  to  which  the  needle  was  applied, 
ft  **  testiculorum  inflationi,"  and  explains 
in  a  note  that  this  differs  from  the  above 
ofTulpius— **  enimvero  differthaecacn- 
punctura  ab  Ula^  cuius  ex  Tulpio  me- 
■nini.**  Now  as  Tbunberg  inarms  us 
tliat  hydrocele  is  a  common  disease  in 
Japaii,  it  is  extremely  probable  that  that 
complaint  is  meant.  Thunberg,  in  the 
4th  voliMC^  of. his  Travels,  says,  ''The 
«enki  co!ic»  which  nroceeds  from  the  «se 
of  sacki  or  rice-beer,  attacks  a  great 
number  of  people,  and  likewise  strangers 
who  reside  any  feng^  of  time  in  the 
4Miuntry.  ;  The  pain  is  violent  and  into- 
lerable, and  often  leaves  swelliugs  be- 
Iiind  it  in  different  parts  of  the  body, 
and  is  especially  prodactive  of  bydctf* 
«ele.** 

I  send  you  these  exraets  with  a  view 
to  set  at  rest  the  question  of  priority  be- 
^woen  yonr  correspondent  at  Gravesend 


and  Professor  Graves,  of  Dublin,' and. 
in  the  dope  that  when  these  gentlemen 
hate  perused  them  and  the  works  from' 
which   they  have  been  taken,  will  be 
disposed,  in  imitation  of  hitrh  example, 
to  drop  the  "  appropriation  clause.*' 
I  remain,  sir. 
Tour  obedient  servant. 
Lector. 

London,  lao.  21, 1889. 
ANALYSESandXOTICESof  BOOKS. 


•«  L'Autear  se  tne  ittllonger  ce  quele  lecteur  «e 
tae  4  abrAger."— D*Albmsbrt« 


PrincipUs  of  General  and  Comparutiv§ 
Physiology,  inUnded  a$  an  Introduc- 
tion$o  the  Study  of  Human  PkvtiO'' 
logy,  and  as  a  Guide  to  the  phtloso^ 
pkical  Pursuit  of  Natural  History, 
By  Wm,  B.  Carpenter,  M.R.C.S. 
&c.,  and  Lecturer  on  Forensic  Medi- 
cine in  the  Bristol  Medical  School. 
London,  1939.    8vo.  pp.  478  and  xii.: 

This  is  an  admirable  work,  and  will 
give  Mr.  Carpenter  a  high  rank  among 
the  cultivators  of  natural  philosophy.* 
The  first  part  consists  of  an  introduction 
on  organized  structures^  containing  pre- 
liminary remarks,  observations  on  or- 
ganized structures  in  general,  an  ac- 
count of  the  '  elemenary  structure  of 
vegetables  and  animals,  and  of  the 
transformation  of  tissues,  with  a  gene- 
ral view  of  the  vegetable  and  animal 
kingdom,  and  an  account  o£  the  sym- 
metry of  organized  structures. 

We  then  come  to  the  body  of  the 
work.  Book  the  first  is  dedicated  to 
fi^eneral  physiology,  and  is  divided  into 
four  chapters,  treating  of  the  nature 
and  causes  of  vital  action,  of  ¥ital  sti- 
muli, of  the  general  laws  of  organic  de- 
velopment, and  of  the  functions  consi- 
dered generally.  The  second  book 
treats  of  special  and  comparative  phy- 
siology, and  is  divided  into  thirteen 
chapters,  on  the  ingestion  and  absorp- 
tion  of  aliment,  the  circulation  of  nu- 
tritive fluid,  interstitial  absorption,  the 
nutrition  and  formation  of  tissues,  respi* 
cation,  the  exhalation  of  aqueous  va- 

{)our,  the  secretious  in  general,  the  evo- 
ution  of  heat,  light,  and  electricity,  the 
reproduction  of  organized  beings,  the 
subordinate  laws  regulo^ting  reprodoc-' 
tioii^  the    sensible   motions    of  living 
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betDgs,  tbe  funciions  of  the  nervotts  sys- 
tem, and  tbe  marks  of  design  in  or- 
ganized structures. 

Tbe  following^  extracts  will  give  but 
a  faint  representation  of  tbe  excellence 
of  Mr.  Carpenter's  treatise,  as  we  bave 
been  obliged,  especially  in  the  last  tbree 

Quotations,  to  curtail  tbem  of  tbeir  fair 
imensions,  and  to  consult  ratber  our 
own  limits  tban  tbe  completeness  of  the 
subjects : — 

"208.  Anotber  law,  pronounded  by 
Cuvier,  and  supported  by  other  authors, 
IS  that  of  the  harmony  of  forms,  or  the 
co-exiitence  of  elements.  It  implies  that 
there  is  a  specific  plan,  not  only  for  tbe 
formation,  but  for  tbe  combination  of 
organs ;  that  there  is  a  constant  har- 
mony  between  organs  apparently  the 
most  remote  ;  and  that  the  altered  form 
of  one  is  iuTariably  attended  with  a 
corresponding  alteration  -  in  the  others. 
That  this  statement  is  true  as  far  as  it 
goes,  no  one  can  deny ;  and  the  re* 
searches  which  have  been  based  upon  it 
have  been  most  successful  in  repeopling 
the  globe,  as  it  were,  with  the  forms  of 
animals  which  have  long  been  extinct, 
but  which  can  be  certainly  predicated 
even  from  minute  fragments  of  them. 
A  general  comparison  of  the  skeleton 
of  the  carnivorous  with  that  of  a  herbi- 
vorous quadruped,  wiil  shew  the  man- 
ner  in  which  this  inquiry  is  pursued. 
Tbe  tiger,  for  example,  is  furnished 
with  f.  crania]  cavity  of  considerable  di- 
mensions, in  order  that  the  size  of  the 
brain  may  correspond  with  the  degree 
of  intellect  which  tbe  habits  of  the  ani- 
mal  require.  The  face  is  short,  so  that 
the  power  of  the  muscles  which  move 
the  head  may  be  advantageously  ap- 
plied.  The  front  teeth  are  large  and 
pointed  ;  and  by  the  scissors-like  action 
of  the  jaw,  they  are  kept  constantly 
sharp.  The  lower  jaw  is  short,  and  tbe 
cavity  in  which  its  condyle  works  is 
deep  and  narrow,  allowinc^  no  motion 
but  that  of  opening  and  shutting;  tbe 
fossa  in  which  the  temporal  muscle  is 
imbedded,  is  very  large ;  and  the  muscle 
itself  is  attached  to  the  jaw  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  apply  the  power  most  ad- 
vantageously to  the  resistance.  The 
molar  teeth  are  sharp,  and  adapted  ibr 
cutting  and  tearing  only.  The  spinous 
processes  of  the  vertebree  of  the  back 
are  very  strong  and  prominent,  giving 
attachment  to  powerful  muscles  for 
raising  the  head,  to  enable  the  animal  to 
carry  off  bis  prey.    The  bones  of  the 


extremities  are  disposed  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  allow  the  Union  of  strength 
with  freedom  of  motion  ;  the  head  of 
the  humerus  is  round ,  and  the  fore-am 
has  the  power  of  pronation  and  supina- 
tion, indicated  by  the  character  of  tbe 
articular  surfaces.  The  toes  are  8epa« 
rate,  and  armed  with  claws,  which  are 
retracted  when  not  in  use  by  a  special 
apparatus  that  leafes  its  marks  upon 
the  bones.  On  the  other  hand«  in  tbe 
conformation  of  the  herbivorous  Quad- 
ruped, we  are  at  first  struck  witn  tbe 
diminished  capacity  of  the  cranium, 
and  the  size  of  the  bones  of  the  face. 
The  jaws  are  long,  and  have  a  great 
degree  of  lateral  motion,  the  glenoid 
cavity  being  broad  and  shallow ;  and 
whilst  the  pteregoid  fossa,  in  which  the 
muscles  which  rotate  it  are  lodged,  is 
of  large  size,  the  temporal  fossa  is  com- 
paratively small,  no  powerful  biting  mo- 
tions  bemg  required  by  tbe  nature  of 
the  food  or  the  mode  of  obtaining  it. 
The  ffont  teeth  are  fewer  and  smaller ; 
but  the  surfaces  of  tbe  grinding  teeth 
are  extended,  and  kept  constantly  rough 
by  the  alternation  of  bone  and  enamel. 
The  extremities  are  more  solidly  formed, 
and  have  but  little  freedom  of  motion, 
the  shoulder  being  scarcely  more  than  a 
hinge-joint;  the  toes  are  consolidated 
and  inserted  into  a  hoof,  which  is  double 
or  single,  according  as  tbe  animal  rumi- 
nates or  not.  The  whole  body  is  hea- 
vier in  proportion,  the  nutritive  system 
being  more  complicated  ;  and  tbe  mus- 
cles which  enable  the  tig^er  to  lift  con- 
siderable weights  in  his  mouth,  are  here 
necessary  to  support  the  weight  of  the 
head  itself.'* 

"397.  Tbe  various^  provisions  whicfa 
are  made  for  the  respiration  of  such  in- 
sects as  inhabit  the  water  are  of  a  na- 
ture too  interesting  to  be  passed  by.  Ib 
those  aquatic  larvee  whicn  breathe  air, 
we  often  find  the  last  segment  of  the 
abdomen  pi^olonged  into  a  tube,  tlie 
mouth  of  which  remains  at  the  sorlace 
while  the  body  is  immersed.  Tbe  larvca 
of  the  gnat  may  often  be  seen  breadb- 
iug  in  this  manner,  which  calls  to  miad 
the  elevation  of  the  trunk  of  the  ele* 
phant  when  crossing  rivers  that  entirelj 
conceal  his  head  and  bod^.  SemetimeA 
this  air-tube,  which  is  to  he  re* 
garded  as  a  prolouffed  spiracle,  ia 
several  inches  in  length,  and  itv 
mouth  is  furnished  with  a  ftinge  of 
set€B  (or  bristles),  which  entangle 
bubbles    of  air  sufficient  to   maintain 
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respiration  when  the  animal  descends 
entirely  to  the  bottom.  The  large  tra- 
chese  proceeding  from  this  tube  convey 
the  air  through  the  body  in  .the  usual 
way.  Most  aquatic  larvce  which  are 
unpossessed  of  such  an  air-tube,  have 
their  spiracles  situated  only  at  the  pos- 
terior estremity  of  the  body,  and  may 
be  seen  apparently  hanging  from  the 
surface,  wnilst  taking  in  the  necessary 
supply.  AH  nerfect  insects  being 
adapted  to  aerial  respiration  only,  many 
cunous  contrivances  may  be  witnessed 
among  such  as  inhabit  the  water,  for 
cairyiug  down  a  stiffieient  supply  of 
oxygen  to  aerate-  their  blood  whilst 
under  the  surface.  Some  inclose  a  large 
'  bubble  beneath  the  elytra  (wing-cases), 
*  which,  not  being  closely  fitted  to  the 
exterior  of  the  body,  leave  a  cavity  into 

-  which  the  spiracles  open.  Others  have 
the  whole  under  surface  of  the  body  co- 
vered with  down,  which  entangles 
minute  bubbles  of  air  in  such  lar^e 
quantity  as  to  render  the  insect  quite 
Dooyanty  and  to  oblige  it  to  descend  hy 
creeping  along  the  stem  of  a  plant,  or 
by  a  strong  muscular  effort.  A  very 
beautiful  contrivance  for  a  similar  pur- 
pose is  that  of  the  diving  spider,  which 

'  remains  for  a  considerable  period  under 
water  by  means  of  a  reservoir  that  it 
constructs  of  silken  thread  agglutinated 
together,  open  at  the  bottom  like  a 
diving-bell,  and  attached  to  neighbour- 
ing stones  or  plants,  and  which  it  gra- 
dually fills  With  air  by  carrying  down 
successive  bubbles  beneath  ttsbooy.  In 
this  habitation  it  spends  the  winter  in  a 

"  state  of  partial  torpidity,  and  the  quan- 
tity of  air  it  has  enveloped  in  this  ou- 
rioos  manner  is  sufiicient  to  maintain  its 
respiration." 

*'406.  The  transition  which  has  al- 
ready  been  described,  as  occurring  be- 

-  tween  the  ^elass  of  fishes  and  that  of  rep- 

-  tilesi  and  as  being  manifested  not  only 
in  the  permanent  and  complete  forms, 
but  during  the  progress  of  the  develop- 
ment of  indivicfuaiorgans,  is  no  where 
more  beautifully  indicated  than  in  the 
respiratory  spparatos.  All  of  the  order 
Batrackia  (otoerwise  called  Amphibia), 
when  young  and  imperfect,  inhabit  the 
water  solely,  and  are  in  fact  pro  tent' 
pore  fishes.  Their  organs  ot  respira- 
tion are.of  oourM  formed  on  the  aquatic 
type,  consisting  of  branchiae;  and,. in 
tneir  early  development,  they  undergo 
tbe.  same  change  witli  those  of.  fishes. 
In  all  iusUincss  they  are  at  first  exter- 


nal, hanging  like  tufts  from  the  neck  ' 
and  this  state  continues  in  the  Proteus' 
Siren,  and  other  species  of  tbe  family  of 
perennibranchiate  amphibia  (which  re- 
tain their  gills  through  life).  In  those, 
however,  whose  development  proceeds 
further,  as  frogs,  salamanders,  &c..they 
are  subsequently  more  or  less  inclosed 
by  a  fola  of  the  skin,  which  forms  a 
membranous  valve,  analogous  to  tbe 
bony  orperculum  of  fishes.  In  frogs,  the 
branchial  cavity  thus  formed  is  closed 
completely  on  the  right  side,  and  the 
water  which  passes  into  it  is  ejected 
through  tbe  opening  that  remains  m  the 
left.  As  the  tadpo^  advances  towards 
the  final  change  which  is  to  convert  it 
from  a  fish  into  a  reptile,  tbe  gills  en- 
tirely disappear,  and  lungs  are  deve- 
loped, by  which  it  breathes  for  the  re- 
mainder of  its  life.  These  lungs  arc 
not,  however,  minutely  subdivided  like 
those  of  birds  or  mammalia ;  a  large 
part  of  their  cavity  is  simple ;  and  tbe 
appearance  of  partitions  is  almost  re- 
stncted  to  the  top.  It  appears  as  if,  in 
the  family  of  perennibranchiate  amphi- 
.  bia,  the  development  had  been  checked 
just  at  the  period  of  the  transformation ; 
for  we  find  their  permanent  form  exactly 
corresponding  with  that  which  is  transi- 
tory in  those  that  undergo  a  complete 
metamorphosis,  and  resembling  that 
which  has  been  artificially  rendered 
permanent  in  the  latter  bj^'  the  doe  regu- 
lation of  the  vital  stimuli.  It  is 
not  a  little  curious  that  the  habitation 
of  the  least  developed  of  these  animals, 
the  Proteus,  subjects  it  to  exactlv  the 
same  conditions  as  those  by  which  Dr. 
Edwards  found  that  he  could  retard  the 
development  of  the  frog;  and,  until 
analogous  species  were  found  else- 
where, it  was  believed  to  be  the  larva 
of  some  more  perfect  reptile.'' 

Evolution  of  Light  in  Animals. 
"  474.  A  large  proportion  of  the  lower 
classes  of  aquatic  animals  possess  the 
property  of  luminosity  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree.  The  phosphorescence  of 
rthe  sea. which  has  been  observ^ed  in  every 
zone,  but  more  remarkably  between,  the 
tropics,  is  due  to  this  cause.  When  a 
vessel  ploughs  the  ocean  during  the 
night,  the  waves  —  especially  those  in 
wake,  or  those  which  have  beaten 
against  her.  sides — exhibit  a  difiused 
lustre,  interposed  here  and  there  by  stars 
or .  ribands  of  more  intense  brilliancy. 
The  uniform  difiused   light  is  partly 
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emitted  by  innamerable  miniite-  aniuial- 
cules  which  aboond  in  the  waters  of  the 
surface ;  and  these,  if  taken  ap  into  a 
glass  vessel,  continue  to  exhthit  it,  es- 
peciaHj  when  the  fluid  is  ogpitated. 
This  phosphorescence  continues  only 
during*  the  life  of  the  animals ;  the  ao- 
dition  of  a  little  sulphuric  acid  to  the 
water  causes  them  to  emit  a  verjr  bril- 
liant and  sudden  light  for  an  instant, 
and  it  then  ceases,  in  consequence  of 
their  death.  All  the  Medusa^  especiallj 
those  of  tropical  seas,  appear  to  be  phos. 
phorescent ;  the  light  is  emitted,  parti- 
cularly round  the  tentacula,  during  the 
movements  of  the  animal ;  and  it  seems 
to  proceed  from  a  mucus  secreted  from 
the  surface,  which  may  continue  to  ex- 
hibit the  same  property  for  a  time  when 
removed  from  it.  This  mucus,  which 
bas  a  very  acrid  character  when  applied 
io  the  human  skin,  communicates  to  it 
a  phosphorescent  property;  and  when 
mixed  with  water  or  milk,  it  renders 
these  fluids  luminous  for  some  honni, 
particnlarly  when  they  are  warmed  and 
agitated.  From  this  source  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  diffused  phosphorescence 
of  the  sea  is  partly  derived,  whilst  the 
brilliant  stars  and  ribands  with  wbich 
the  surface  is  bespangled  indicate  the 
presence  of  the  larger  tenants  of  the 
deep." 
We  strongly  recommend  Mr.   Car- 

J center's  work  to  all  who  have  leisure 
or  the  delightful  subject  of  which  it 
treats. 


MEDICAL  GAZETTE. 

Saturday,  Pthruary  3,  1839. 

*•  LiMt  omnlbun,  Ucet  etlua  nlhl,  dlgaltatcm 
ArtU  Mediem  taerii  potettas  modo  veBlendl  In 
pabllcam  alt,  dleendipericvlam  noBrecmo." 

ClCSBO* 

QUACKERY. 
Tub  author  of  the  "  Exposition  qf 
Quackery,"' on  which  we  commented  in 
our  last  article,  has  two  great  merits, 
which  will  certainly  be  appreciated  by 
4he  public,  and,  we  hope,  by  the  profes* 
turn  also.  The  first  of  these  claims  to 
approbation  consists  in  his  tolerance. 
He  does  not  demand  the  establishment 
^f  •  new  inquisition  to  examine  into 


the  madfcal  creed  ^  the  eoimmoBitjr, 
and  punish  those  who  believe  in  anti- 
bilious  pills.  He  does  not  propose  to 
force  heretics  to  he  vaoeinatad  or  le- 
▼aecinated,  nor  does  he  insist  on  ftniug' 
those  heterodox  printers  who  puff  quack 
medicines  in  newspapers —^  a  proposal 
which  has  been  lately  made  in  this 
oouatry.  In  fact,  our  brother,  Caleb 
Ticknor,  has  sense  enough  to  see  that 
this  is  the  age  of  good  •humour  and  to- 
leration; that  MorisftnlaoB,  aad  Mug- 
gletonians*  and  Camerontans,  aad 
Eadyarians,  are  all  at  liberty,  withai 
very  large  limits,  to  play  their  fantaslie 
tricks  after  their  own  fashion.  The 
Kmiis,  however,  though  wide,  may  yel 
be  passed  ;  and  as  the  religionist  is  not 
permitted  to  seize  his  neighbour's  pro- 
perty»  under  pretence  that  a  comma* 
mty  of  goods  iorwB  part  of  his  ersed ; 
80  the  quack  is  not  allowed  to  put  his 
patient  to  death  with  a  drachm  of  ar- 
senic, under  the  pretext  that  this  is  his 
style  of  practice  The  ease  of  Samuel 
Thompson,  who  destroyed  £ara  Lovetl 
with  repeated  doses  of  the  Lobelia, 
would  seem  to  come  under  the  latter 
category,  and  to  have  been. a  proper 
object  of  punishment. 

Dr*  Ticknor,  indeed,  is  so  indignant 
at  the  escape  of  the  destroyer,  who  was 
acquitted  of  murder,  that  he  wiahes  §§r 
a-  change  In  the  law.  '*  The  sovereigti 
people,  the  makers  of  laws,  owe  it 
to  themselves,  to  their  safety,  to  pr(K 
4ride  enaetments  making  it  penal  fpr  suoh 
in«B  thus  to  sacrifice  life."  But  mnfy 
all  this  has  been  amj^y  provided  Ar 
already*  A  portion  of  the  sovereigti 
p^p]^,  in^the  shape  of  a- jury,  gave  it 
us  their  opinion  thai  Thompson  had  not 
killed  Lovett  wittingly,  and  waseoa- 
i^quently  not  guilty  of  murder:  whjr 
he  was  not  convicted  of  mansUnghter 
does  not  appear.  It  certain^  w»s  not 
froni  any  defect  in  the  law,  though  it 
might  be  firom  the  unwillingness  of  tim 
sovereign  peopk  to  put  it  into  execu* 
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.(foil.  Tfae  jttrjpmen  might  postiblj  io- 
tend  some  4aj  to  try  the  virtoes  of  the 
XoMia  in  liberal  doaes;  thej  might 
4iiink  that  the  drag  was  the  better  for 
.»ot  paannn^  through  the  doctor's  handf , 
at  the  |H»et  relished  the  ordiDaij  weed 
•Ihe  more  for  not  having  heen  visited  by 
'the  tax-gatherer  t~ 

'*  O  1  Itt  BMtMtc  UiM  QiMxdsed by  klnfil** 

The  verdicts  of  jaries  enable  the  im- 
partial observer  to  form  a  pitttj  aale 
•piognoftia  of  what  would  happen  if  the 
«ebject  were  mooted  in  the  kgislatare; 
an  inqqisition  being  petitioned  for  by 
some  of  our  eealous  brethren.  See  that 
Qonntj  member  sufering  from  gout  and 
Nequam's  specific— that  •  younger  bro- 
'tfaer  with- a  poor  man's  plaster  round  his 
attenuated  chestp-that  lusty  trader  with 
a  sixteenth  share  of  Blogg's  opodeldoc,; 
would  they  not  all  vote  for  throwing  the 
"petitiou  under  the  table  P  Nay,  more, 
would  not  the  disinterested  exclaim, 
that  a  petition  from  the  doctors  to  have 
quacks  put  down  by  force  was  too  much 
Uke  a  request  from  the  established 
ohoreh,  that  pains  and  penalties  might 
be  infiioted  on  Jumpers  and  Irvingites; 
.and  that  aa  the  latter  kind  of  into- 
lerance had  been  given  up,  .it  was  too 
.much  to  ask  for  a  renewal  of  the  former  ? 

The   second   point  for   which    Dr. 

Ticknor  will  be  praised,  at  any  rate  by 

the  laaty,  is  the  ample  manner  in  which 

.be  sets  forth  the  faults  of.  his  profea- 

atanal  brethren,  oonsideriog  them,  and 

perhaps  with  justke,   aa  among  the 

roausas  of  quackery.'    How  far   theae 

'«rroift  are  to  be  attributed  to  medical 

rpraetitionem  themselves,  and  haw  fiur 

•iJbc^  tnay  be  considered  aa  unavoidaUy 

ravising  fr«m  tha  present  imperfect  aUte 

^f  our  art.  Is  andthar  question. 

ionong  these  imperfections  ane  what 

tiM  author    calk  ^<  exclusivaneM  and 

.filtniism."    Thna,  Brousaais  teaches  ns 

that  a  gaatro-enteritia  is  at  the  boOom 

of  about  every  disease,  and  that  leeches. 


with  gum-water  and  hivtments,  are  the 
only  proper  treatment.  When  carried 
to  its  extreme  this  theory  might,  of 
course,  be  put  in  practice  by  any  body, 
and  one  might  imagrine  that  the  simple 
layman  would  be  induced  to  think  him- 
self equal  in  leeching  to  the  expe- 
rienced practitioner.  We  have  not 
heard,  however,  of  this  particular  folly 
having  been  tried  by  the  uneducated; 
but  the  existence  of  such  a  theory,  with 
its  bold  contempt  of  the  results  of 
former  practice,  must  necessarily  tend 
to  lower  public  faith  in  professional 
skill. 

To  show  the  eflects  of  being  '*  spelT- 
bound  by  the  charms  of  an  exclusive 
theory,"  Br.  Ticknor  gives  the  case  of 
a  child  labouring  under  an  affection  of 
the  brain.  It  had  been  judiciously 
treated  by  "  a  not  obscure  member  of 
the  profession"  with  little  benefit,  until 
he  declined  doing  any  thing  more, 
telling  the  parents  that  it  roust  inevi- 
tably die.  It  was  proposed  in  consul- 
tation to  blister  the  neck,  and  give 
calomel,  but  be  objected  to  both  ;  to  the 
former,  because  the  irritation  would  be 
tranamitted  tp  the  organ  already  af- 
fected; and  to  the  latter,  because  the 
oalomel  would  irritate  the  mucous  mei^- 
brane  of  the  ^limentary  canal,  and  also 
affect  the  brain  by  sympathy:  The 
Brousaaist  accordingly  gave  up  the  case 
to  the  second  practitioner,  who  cured  it, 
contrary  .to  the  .rules  o  f  the  physiological 
Bchool.  .Whatever  may  be  thought  of 
the  blister,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  fear  of  irritating  tlie  bowels  in 
so  grave  a  case  of  cerebral  disease 
certainly  illustrates  the  **  exdnsiveneaa 
and  ultvaism"  censured  by  Dr.  Ticknor* 

Then  come  your  staunch  bleedera. 
One  of  those  sanguinary  fellows,,  who 
has  treated  four  hundred  casea  of  .a 
.disease;— affirma  that  he  bled  eariy, 
largely,  and  repeatedly,  and  that  he 
lost  but  few  patientfy  and  those  from  jnot 
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b'avinfif  bled  them  enough.  Oar  readers 
will  recollect  that  this  was  the  only 
reason  that  Sangrrado  ever  lost  a  case. 
When  a  patient  died,  it  was  from  not 
haying  been'  bled  enough,  nor  drunk 
enough  of  warm  water. 

Here  is  a  pictuM  or  caricature  of  a 
stark- mad  bleeder:— - 

"The  inveterate  theoretical  bleeder 
will  bleed  in  the  most  opposite  states  of 
the  system  ;  he  will  bleed  to  check  the 
circulation  when  it  is  too  rapid,  and  to 
subdue  febrile  excitement ;  when  the 
circulation  is  depressed  he  will  bleed  to 
restore  it,  and  to  increase  the  beat  of 
the  body  when  it  is  below  the  healthj 
standard;  he  draws  blood  to  subdue  re- 
action and  to  excite  it ;  he  calls  bleed- 
ing a  sedative,  and  again  he  says  it  is  a 
stimulant ;  'with  such  a  man  bleeding  is 
a  sin9  quA  non ;  it  is  almost  food  and 
drink,  and  is  about  equivalent  to  vo- 
miting aind  purging :  it  is  refrigerant  in 
summer,  and  calefacient  in  winter;  a 
tiobbj  which  he  rides  either  rough  or 
, smooth  shod." 

The  anti-bleeders  form  another  sect 
A  man  of  this  kidney  will  tell  you.  that 
he  treated  the  same  number  of  cases  of 
the  same  disease,  in  which  the  vene- 
seetor  was  so  lucky,  but  with  an  exactly 
-opposite  result;  when  he  bled  early, 
largely,  and  repeatedly,  the  patient  al- 
most always  died,  but  when  the  treat- 
♦ment  was  different,  they  nearly  all  re- 
covered. 

Another  set  of  practitioners  have  a 
great  love  of  emetics,  and  small  fear  of 
gastro-enteritis ;  others  again  think 
they  can  never  be  too  liberal  in  the  use 
of  cathartics.  They  give  their  favourite 
remedies  till  the  abdomen  becomes 
painful  and  distended,  and  then  continne 
them,  in  oi^er  to  cure  the  evil 
which  they  have  caused.  In  short, 
**  the  patient  is  finally  puiged  out  of 
existence,"  while  the  well-meaning  but 
mistaken  doctor  never  even  suspects  the 
'possibiUty  of  his  having  made  a  mis- 
take.  Dr.  Ticknor  stafes,  that  he  has 
seen  erysipelas,  transferred  from  the  skin 


to  'the   bowels  by  violent  pufgatlt^ir^ 
prove  fatal  in  twenty-four  hours. 

Others  again  are  unreaadnably  fentf 
of  some  partteolar  article  of  the  «Mi(en4 
medKa,.to  which  others  are  as  nnreik 
sonably  averse ;  iib  that  laudtOur  ab  hi^ 
eulpaiur  ab  i7?tt,  may  be  applied  to  the 
whole  catalogue,  from  absinthium  tb 
zingiber.  This  is  carried  so  far,  that, 
according  to  Dr.  Tiekttor,  some  medical 
men  of  note  assert- that  alcoholic  drinks 
are  always  injurious,  and  therefore  never 
to  be  given  to  the  sick.  So  frantic  an 
assertion  has  never  been  made,  we  be- 
lieve, on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic ;  but 
if  any  one  should  be  hardy  enough  to 
propose  that  wine  should  be  expunged 
from  the  list  of  stimulants,  we  woriitt 
humbly  propose  that  his  name  shouM 
be  expunged  from  the  list  of  physicianlf 
surgeons,  or  apothecaries. 
.  Another  failing  by  which  medicd 
men  indirectly  encourage  quackery,  k 
want  of  education.  A  fttU-grown,  tho^ 
rough-bred  M.D.  may  be  manufaetnrail 
in '  a  wonderfully  sbert  period,  the 
fortunate  possessor  of .  the  diploma, 
sometimes  knowing  little  hot  the  ru^ 
diments  of  the  prof^ioii,  tM  th«se 
obtained  at  an  astonishingly  cheap  rate. 
Such  a  doctor  is  often  '  not  **  able  t» 
put  a  sentence  togeth'^r  agreeably  to  the 
rules  of  orthography,  etymology,  syn- 
tax, or  prosody.^ 

Such  are  some  of  the  errors  which 
Dr.  Ticknor  lays  to  the  chaige  of  oor 
f common  profession;  let  na  hope  that 
his  strictures  are  less  applic^le  on 
this  side  of  -  the  ocean,  though  we 
-are  ready  to  confess  that  his-  book 
cannot  be  read  without  profit  either  bj 
doctor  or  layman.  In  a  word,  the  great 
moral  of  his  work  is,  that  the  ^uaek  h 
sometimes  preferred  to  the  well-in- 
formed practitioner,  but  that  nnfortb- 
nately  too  oflen  the  choice  wttftn  be- 
tween hhn  and  the  ilKinformed  one. 
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ROYAL   MEDICAL  AND  CMIRUR- 
GICAL  SOCIETY. 

Jan.  22,  1880. 
The  Pbksidbnt  in  tbk  Chair. 

On  i1i£  TtruAent  Nature  of  the  Dmtal  Cap^ 
nie;  with  Phmlelogieal  and  Pathologieal 
ObtirvatwM,  By  Albxanoer  Nasmttb, 
Esq. 
The  author  begins  by  obsenring,  that  of 
the  three  stages  into  which  the  period  of 
the  growth  of  the  teeth  has  been  di?ided, 
namely,  the  follicular,  the  saccular,  and 
the  eruptive,  it  is  his  intention  in  the  pre- 
sent  communication  to  allude  particularly 
to  the  eruptiTe  stage  only.  Having  been 
induced  to  investigate  this  stage  very  at. 
tentively,  he  is  convinced  that  the  capsule 
of  all  teeth  Is  persistent ;  and  that  instead 
of  its  being  a  deciduous  membrane,  it  Is 
one  whose  functions  continue  throughout 
the  life  of  the  tooth.  The  author  was  led 
to  attend  to  this  fact  many  yean  ago, 
from  having  observed,  while  engaged  in 
8ome  very  minute  anatomical  inquiries, 
detached  portions  of  membrane  floating 
from  preparations  of  human  teeth  which 
had  been  subjected  to  the  action  of 
acid.  By  care  and  much  practice  he  was 
at  length  enabled  to  demonstrate  these 
membranes  to  be  separated  from  the  ex- 
ternal surface  of  the  enamel,  beinp;  conti- 
nuous with  the  membrane  covering  the 
fang,  and  this  again  with  the  pulp  in- 
cluded in  the  chamber  of  the  tooth ;  in 
faict,  thajt  this  membrane  was  the  crown 
portion  of  the  original  capsule  of  the  tooth. 
The  author'a  attention  having  been  di- 
verted ttovd  this  point  at  the  time  by  other 
matters,  was  again  forcibly  attracted  to  it, 
in  pursuing  some  investigations  for  the 
purpose  of  verifying  the  microscopic  ob- 
servations of  Professor  Retzins,  Purkinge, 
Miiller,  and  others,  the  results  of  which 
be  is  preparing  to  bring  before  the  profes- 
sion. He  concedes  to  Retzins  and  his 
contemporaries  in  Gertnany,  the  merit  of 
baving  revived  and  made  known  the  ex. 
istence  of  an  osseous  investment,  similar  to 
'  the  crusta  petrosa,  on  the  external  surface 
of  the  fangs  of  human  and  many  similar 
teeth,  but  which  in  such  teeth  is  expressly 
described  as  ceasing  where  the  enamel 
commences.  As  these  substances  must  have 
derived  their  oriffin  ftom  the  capsule  or 
Investing  sae,  and  as  the  cementum  on  the 
crowns  of  the  teeth  of  those  animals  that 
are  endowed  with  it,  originates  in  the 
same  membrane,  the  author  inferred  that 
the  membrane  which  he  had  disengaged 
from  the  surface  of  the  crown  was  no 
other  than  a  production  of  the  capsule 
itself. 


After  dascribing  the  struetare  of  the 

capsule,  the  author  proceeds  to  say,  that 
during  the  growth  of  the  enamel,  the 
inner  membrane  retains  a  considerable 
degree  of  thickness,  and  that  where  the 
extent  of  enamel  is  limited,  and  its  growth 
perfected,  a  cohesion  of  the  internal  la;jrer 
takes  place  to  its  surface,  and  the  exterior 
continues  to  be  firmly  attached  to  the 
elongating  ftmgs,  producing  an  osseous 
deposit  over  it,  and  enclosing  its  root. 
When  teetb  are  sabjected  to  the  ac- 
tion of  dilate  acid,  the  deopmpeeition 
being  more  complete  upon  the  enamel 
through  the  adnerent  membrane  than 
upon  the  neck  of  the  tooth,  its  detach- 
ment is  more  speedily  accomplished ;  but 
being  very  thin  where  Joined  to  the  neck, 
it  is  easily  ruptured  in  human  and  other 
analogous  teetb.  It  is,  however,  easy  to 
obtain  it  in  continuity  in  many  of  the 
lower  animals.  This  capsular  covering, 
which  it  is  by  no  means-  difficult  to  de< 
monstrate,  continues  throughout  life,  ex- 
cept it  be  worn  away  by  Irritation.  It 
would  be  impossible,  within  the  limits  of 
an  sibstract,  to  allude  even  briefly  to  all 
the  confirmations  of  these  anatomical 
facts,  which  vrere  illustrated  bv  an  exten- 
sive series  of  preparations  ana  drawings, 
not  only  of  natural  bat  also  of  morbid 
strocture.     . 

In  concluding  his  interesting  paper,  the 
author  expresses  an  opinion  that  the  sketch 
which  he  nas  ^ven  will  serve  to  reconcile 
.  many  contending  opinions  concerning  the 
vitality  of  the  teeth.  In  the  present  state 
of  our  knowledge  he  thinks  that  we  can  only 
allow  a  very  low  degree  of  vitality  to  the 
enamel  and  ivorvof  the  teeth,  and  that  the 
phenomena  of  disease  dwelt  upon  by  those 
who  maintain  a  higher  order  of  vitality  in 
those  textures  are  dae  to  the  vital  powers 
of  the  different  portions  of  the  persistent 
capsule. 

Cote  of  the  accidental  Adminittration  of  Forty 
Grains  of  the  Extract    of  Beliadonna,  by 
(hear  Clayton,  £fg..    Communicated  by 
James  Clayton,  Esq. 
The  author's  motive  in   rslaUng   the 

above-named  case,  the  subject  of  which 
'  recovered  from  the  effects  of  the  poison, 

was,  that  the  order  of  succession  of  the 

gmptoms  differed  from  that  described  by 
r.  Christison,for  in  it  sopor  preceded  the 
delirium,  which  did  not  come  on  for  six 
hours  alter  the  administration  of  the  poi- 
son, whereas  the  reverse  is  commonly  the 
case.  The  author  considers  it  also  worthy 
of  remark,  that  the  pulse,  which  was  160 
half  an  hour  alter  the  poison  was  taken, 
fell  in  twenty  hours  to  58,  and  that  it  va- 
ried from  160  to  120  during  the  sopor,  but 
did  not  reach  more  than  95  during  the  dc« 
lirium.     - 
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tioaal  or  Orgvae  I>ueaa$J^Um  qf  NitraU 

•  Dr.  Cbowmb  Opened  the  buineM  of  tke 
atenlog  bj  lelatiog  a  case  of  epilepaj,  in 
.which  meroarial  parges  ha4  been  of  great 
benefit.  The  tnb|ect  of  the  diseafe  was  a 
girl  of  17,  who  had  Buffered  ftvn  the 
imdadT  for  years.  The  fynpteoiB  were  re- 
.  markably  well  defined, and  thefiti  oceurrad 
two  or  tone  times  aweek  when  the  doctor 
int  eaw  her.  Foigei  of  .oalomel  and  co- 
locynth  were  given  at  legalar  periode; 
.the  fpequenej  and  violenoe  of  the  attacks 
abated,  and  in  aboat  three  months  tin* 
pamaysms  had  become  Tory  mre.  He  did 
not  consider  the  disease  as  imdicallv  cnred, 
hot  he  thooght  the  lelief  signal.  The 
cfaarscter  of  the  dejections  had  giadaaUy 
improved;  at  first  they  were  extreme^ 
•ofiensive,  bnt  now  they  were  quite 
natnTal. 

Mr*  Fenal  iiad  had  nnder  his  care  « 
great  many  cases  of  epilepsy,  as.well  fnae^ 
Uonal  as  connected  with  organic  lesion. 
In  all  cases  he  had  found  sharp  poiiging 
uselbl  $  but  in  cases  which,  there  was  ever? 
xeason  to  snppose,  were  simply  functional, 
he  had  need  wiUi  much  good  effect  the 
salphate  of  zinc  as  atonic.  He  rscoUected 
in  particnlar  the  case  of  a  young  woman 
in  which  the  combined  pnisative  and 
tonic  treatment  had  been  perfectly  effee- 
tlve.  He  had  made  post-mortem  mepec- 
tions  of  certain  fatal  eases,  and  discovered 
in  many  morbid  conditions  of  the  brain. 
He  was  not,  however,  prepared  to  saT,timt 
the  organic  alterations  occasionally  ac- 
companying this  malady,  were  direct  con- 
sequences of  the  epileptic  actioui  or,  in 
fact,  anv  way  connected  with  it  It  was 
too  much  the  pMustfce  of  pathologists  to 
consider  whatever  the  ecaipel  developed  as 
osttMs  -of  the  disease.  The  truth  was, 
thesemorbid  changes  could  at  most  be  bnt 

Dr.  A.  T.  Thomson  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  treating  epilepsy  bv  removing  any 
irritating  matter  that  might  exist  in  the 
alimentary  canal,  and  afterwards  by  the 
use  of  tonics,  to  diminish  the  mobility  of 
fibre  characteristic  of  tiie  disease.  At 
least  such  v^as  his  treatment  in  fuoctiottel 
-  epilepsv.  He  had  tried  many  tonics,  but 
he  haa  recently  employed  one  in  some 
cases  at  the  University  College  Hospital, 
which  was  mora  eftcient  than  any  he  haa 
ever  known*    It  was  the  ArUnmia  vuigark^ 


in  the  form  of  powder,  and  in  doses  .varjF- 
ing  from  half  a  drachm  to  a  drachm  and  a 
half,  taken  three  times  a  day. 

Mr.  Gregory  Smith  negretted  that  dis. 
eases  were  not  treated  more  nnifevmily 
upon  pathological  priDclples.  He  had  in^ 
spected  the  bodies  of  manv  persons  who 
died  from  epilepsy,  and  be  bad  Inrariabif 
found  traces  of. organic  lesion.  He  re- 
membered at  the  moment  three  cases:  in 
the  first  case,  an  adult,  who  had  snfi^red 
for  many  years,  he  found  the  calvarinm 
over  the  right  hemisphere  thickened,  as 
well  as  the  subjacent  dura  mater  and  the 
superincumbent  pericranium.  In  another 
case,  the  sella  tardea  was  hypertrophied. 
In  both  these  instances  the  patients  had 
severe  headache  preceding  the  paroxysms. 
But  the  third  case  exceeded  the  others  in 
interest.  The  patient  was  a  child  exceed- 
ingly precocious.  He  became  affected 
with  epileptic  fiu,  and  lost  almost  entirely 
hi^  hearing  and  his  sight.  Upon  removin^p 
the  calvanum,  the  brain  bulged  out  of  the 
cranium  like  an  elastic  body.  The  con- 
volutions were  compressed.  The  medical 
man  attending  with  Mr.  Smith,  upon 
seeing  the  brain  project,  immediately  ex- 
claimed, "  I  see  there  is  fluid  in  the  ven- 
tricles," but  upon  cutting  into  them  they 
were  found  quite  empty.  There  was  a 
dryness  of  the  entire  mass  of  brain.  Ha 
supposed  the  case  was  an  example  of 
what  a  few  pathologists  had  described  at 
hypertrophy  of  the  broin, 

Mr.  Streeter  was  surprised  that  Mr. 
Smith  should  throw  a  donbt  upon  the  ex- 
istence of  the  serious  malady  designated 
hypertroohy  of  the  brain.  The  late  Dr. 
Sims  haa  published  several  well-defined 
cases,  and  he  (Mr.  S.)  had  witnessed  some 
cases  in  his  private  practice;  he  thought 
medical  men  should  be  vigilant  in  looking 
out  for  these  cases  among  children.  Tbity 
were  frequently  to  be  found  amongst  pre- 
codous  cnildren.  In  these  cases  the  in- 
ordinate activity  of  the  brain  most  be 
kept  down.  The  child  should  be  detened 
from  intellectual,  moral,  or  physical  ex- 
citement. He  haa  known  cases  terminate 
not  unfrequently  in  apoplexy,  in  whi^ 
predicament  what  was  called  the  anti- 
phlogistic treatment  became  proper;  bnt 
he  had  also  met  with  cases  of  an  amhi. 
guons  nature,  where  apoplexy  did  not 
exist,  though  some  of  its  svmptoms  were 
present;  tibese  cases  he  had  called  epOepiic 
coma;  it  was  important  to  dtstingaish 
them  from  real  apdplexy,  as  the  depletiuf 
treatment  would  oe  injurious  in  them. 
He  had  no  doubt  these  two  affections  were 
often  confounded,  and  that  death  was  an 
occasional  result  of  mistaken  views. 

Dr.  C.  J.  B.  Williams  had  obsened 
that  Dr.  A*  T.  Thomson  had  drawn  a  dis- 
tinctiMi  batwaen  the  trettmeat  of  fano« 
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tional  mud  organic  epfleptj,  and  intimated 
that  the  tonic  treatment  would  be  improper 
in  the  latter.  He  bad  seen  some  cases  in 
which  epilepsy  co- existing  with  organic 
disease,  was  soccessFuIly  treated  with  to- 
nics; He  recollected  several  which  he  had 
seen  treated  by  Dr.  Macleod,  at  St. 
George's  Hospiud,  where  the  nitrate  of 
•liver,  in  doees  of  two  grains,  had  been 
need  thne  times  a  day  for  three  weeks, 
and  nnder  its  nse  the  tranqnillity  of  the 
mnscnlar  system  had  been  greatly  pro- 
moted. In  one  case,  the  epileptic  fits  dis- 
appeared lor  five  months,  bnt  ultimately 
the  patient  died,  and  a  lait{e  hydatid  was 
found  to  fill  np  nearly  the  whole  of  one 
hemisphere  of  tne  brain.  He  had  himself 
nsed  with  benefit  the  sulphate  of  sine,  and 
other  tonics,  in  epileptic  affectiotts,  arising 
IW>m  or  concomitant  wiUi  organic  lesions. 
He  bad  witnessed  some  cases  of  kypennh 
nfty  £f  f  ^  ^nmi,  and  he  thonght  the  late 
I>r.  Sims  was  entitled  to  the  gratitude  of 
the  profession  for  the  interesting  stap 
tIstiaU  details  he  had  collected  re. 
speetlng  this  formidable  malady.  Br. 
sims's  was  a  course  of  investigalion 
which  well  mextted  Mng  followed 
wp.  He  (Br.  Tf.^  had  found  after  death,  in 
cases  of  cerebral  hypertrophy,  that  the 
eottvolutions  presented  an  appearance  of 
having  been  compressed.  The  brain  was 
nnnsually  dry,  no  fluid  being  found  in  the 
ventricles,  and  the  sinuses  and  blood- 
vessels being  nearly  void  of  blood. 

Mr.  Roderick  said,  that  In  all  the  cases 
he  had  seen  terminating  in  death  through 
iwralysis  or  apoplexy  he  had  fonnd  tumors 
m  the  brain:  in  one  case,  occarring  re- 
oently,  he  discovered  a  large  tumor  in  the 
Bodns  cerebri,  and  the  medullary  sub- 
stance surrounding  it  was  ramollie, 

Mr.  Ferral  had  IVequently  witnessed  in 
epilepsy  m  nodulated  appearance  of  the 
medttllary  part  of  the  brain.  There  was  a 
scarcely  perceptible  discolouration,  but  the 
touch  clearly  demonstrated  the  diflTerence 
of  consistence  in  the  nodules,  and  in  the 
sarroundinff  substance. 

Dr.  A«  T.  Thomson  had  seen  cases  of 
l^pertrophy  of  the  brain,  bnt  in  all  of 
them  he  found  amaurosis  to  a  greater  or 
lesser  extent  an  accompaniment  He 
thought  epilepsy  generally  either  led  to  or 
aiose  from  organic  change. 

Dr.  James  Johnson  thought  that  if  anv 
disease  oould  be  called  purely  Ainctionai, 
that  disease  was  epilepsy.  He  had  known 
this  disease  to  exist  for  twenty  and  thirty 
years,  and  then  he  cured.  At  the  present 
f  iipe  a  gentleman  was  living  in  the  vicinity 
•r  Belgrave  Sousre,  perfectly  well  at  76 
years  of  age.  He  had  had  severe  epilepsy 
wn  twenty  years,  bnt  for  the  last  ten  years 
he  bad  Men  quite  well,  having  the  mem 
mwa  in  eoro&n  aano»  Another  patient  re- 
ef diiigin  Sloane  iStreet,  who  had  suffered  for 


thirty  yean,  died  some  time  ago,  and  was 
examined  by  Dr.  Johnson  ana  Mr.  H.  J. 
Johnson.  A  most  careftil  inspection  was 
made  of  the  brain,  but  not  a  trace  of  dis* 
ease  could  be  found.  Where  organic  le- 
sions were  discovered,  the  patients  dM 
from  paralysis  or  apoplexy,  and  not  from 
epilepsy.  'He  (Dr.  J.)  always  resorted  to 
free  purging  in  this  disease,  and  the  use  of 
tonics.  The  best  tonic  was  the  nitrate  of 
silver,  which  might  be  riven  to  almost  any 
amount  of  dose.  He  had  frequently  pit- 
scribed  as  mueh  as  twtkte  grains  in  the 
twenty-four  hours,  for  thm  and  foar 
months  together.  In  women  he  continued 
its  exhibition  for  three  months,  and  in  men 
for  foar  months.  Within  that  period 
there  was  no  chance  of  bluenees  of  the  skin 
occurring.  The  women  were  rather  moire 
liable  to  this  disoolonration  than  the  men. 
In  the  patient  alluded  to  as  residing  near 
Belgrave  Square,  the  complexion  was  of  a 
blue  dnge,  but  the  patient  had  taken  the 
argenti  Aitras  f4yr  two  vears.  He  was  al» 
tended  by  a  late  physician,  who  prescribed 
for  him  Che  argenti  ultras  with  much  be- 
nefit ;  but  the  phvsieian  dyings  the  patient 
continued  to  employ  at  bis  own  discretion 
the  remedy  from  which  he  was  deriving 
relief.  His  skin  was  consequently  disco- 
loored;  but  (he  patient  was  well  coa- 
tented  lo  esdumge  bis  sufferincs  for  a  blue 
skin.  He  (Dr.  Johnson)  haa  ne  d^ubt 
that  the  nitrate  of  -silver  might,  after  a 
time>  be  used  in  as  large  doses  as  carbo- 
nate of  iron. 

Dr.  A.  T.  Thomson  was  astonished  that 
Dr.  Johnson  should  consider  that  all 
cases  of  epilepsy  were  purely  functional. 
What  was  to  be  said  of  epilepsy  arising 
from  spicnlsB  of  bone  irritating  the  brai|i» 
and  from  various  alterations  of  structure  ? 
Was  it  not  notorious  that  idiotcy,  and 
mania,  and  paralysis,  followed  frequently 
in  the  train  of  epilepsy. 

Mr.  Smith  would  inquire  of  Dr.  Johi^- 
son  what  species  of  epilcnsy  that  was 
which  occasionally  attended  the  Infliction 
of  injuries  of  the  brain,  if  not  of  an  organic 
nature? 

Dr.  Johnson  said  those  affections  -wete 
simply  convulsions,  and  no  more  Hke 
epilep^  than  puerperal  convulsions  were. 

Mr.  Smith  said  he  did  not  know  ady 
distinction,  as  regards  symptoms,  between 
idiopathic  epilepsy  ana  convulsions  fd> 
lowing  iniury  of  the  brain. 

Dr.  Johnson  said  the  distinction  con- 
sisted in  the  idiopathic  oriffin,  in  the 
course  of  the  symptoms,  and  in  the  le- 
thargic termination.  ^  A  young  person, 
in  perfect  health,  suddenly  became  coa- 
seious  of  the  sensation  called  the  aura  epi* 
Uptiea,  and  fell  down  in  a  fit.  There  wto 
no  time,  in*  tfuch  a  case,  for  any  organic 
cause  tt>  be  generated.  In  another  case 
epileptic  convulsions  prevail  for  a  long 
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series  of  years,  the  patient  diefr,  and  no 
morbid  changes  are  to  be  seen,  fn  a  third 
case  the  patient  suffers  for  twenty  years, 
and  then  recovers.  In  all  these  cases  the 
symptoms  are  as  perfect  as  can  be.  It  is 
evident,  then,  that  the  disease  may  run 
throogh  its  course  unsupported  by  any 
alteration  of  structure.  In  cases  where 
the  disease  is  coincident  with  organic 
change,  the  union  is  not  essential.  Or- 
ganic disease  of  the  brain  oftener  exists 
without  epilepsy  than  with  it.  Do  spi- 
cnlsB  of  bone  always  produce  epilepsv? 
CertainW  not  If  the  spiculie  were  the 
cause  of  the  epileptic  convulsions,  these 
convulsions  would  never  cease  as  long  as 
the  spiculie  projected  against  the  brain. 
The  spicttlsB  and  the  oiiganic  .changes, 
where  such  exist,  can  only  be  considered 
as  occasional  or  exciting  causes,  which 
call  into  action  the  essential  via  innta  of 
the  malady." 

After  a  few  general  observations  from 
Mr.  Chance,  Mr.  Snow,  Dr.  Peregrine, 
and  Mr.  Costello,  the  meeting  broke  up. 

Idios. 

HEPATIC     ABSCESS    OPENING 
INTO  THE  STOMACH 

BY  THBBS  FBRFOBATION8 ;  ALSO  INTO 
THE  PBBICABDIUM.— FBRI0ARDXTI8.— 
PI^SUBITIS. 

[Thr  last  No.  of  the  Dublin  Medical 
Journal  contains  several  rerv  interesting 
papers:  of  these  we  select  the  following 
very  rare,  if  not  unioue,  case,  slightly  ab- 
breviated, from  "Observations  on  the 
Treatment  of  various  Diseases,"  by  Dr. 
Graves.] 

The  following  case  contains  many  parti- 
culars of  extreme  interest,  among  which  I 
beg  to  direct  the  reader's  attention  more 

.  especially  to  the  physical  phenomena  pro- 
duced by  the  simultaneous  presence  of  air 
and  fluid  in  the  pericardial  sac,  no  in- 
stance having  been  hitherto  recorded 
where  similar  symptoms,  arising  from  ul- 
ceration extended  to  that  sac,  have  been 
observed. 

In  order,  not  to  lengthen  the  case  too 
much,  I  have  omitted  tne  details  of  treat- 
ments thejr  consisted  of  local  depletion 
in  the  iirst  instance  by  means  of  leeches, 
and  an  attempt  to  mercurialize  the  sys- 
tem, which  attempt  failed,  because  sup- 
puration was  in  all  probability  esUblished 
before  it  was  made.  My  experience  con- 
firms the  assertion  made  by  Annesley  and 

'  other  writers  on  diseases  of  tropical  cli- 
mates, that  it  is  impossible,  or  at  least  very 
difficult,  to  make  the  mouth  sore  to  saliva- 
tion, once  the  formation  of  abscess  in  the 
liver  commences.  Of  course  no  practi- 
tioner who  is  aware  that  hepatic  suppii. 


ration  has  actually  set  in  will  continne  the 
exhibition  of  mercury;  it  then  becomes 
injurious.  In  the  following  case,  when 
suppuration  was  ascertained,  poultices 
were  applied,  and  various  astringents  were 
subsequently  employed,  in  vain,  to  chedE 
the  diarrbcea. 

Anne  Walker,  sbL  25,  spinster,  of  spare 
habit  and  nervous  temperament,  on  Thun- 
dav  night,  13th  Sept.,  without  an?  assign- 
able cause,  was  seized  with  a  sudden  and 
violent  pain  in  every  part  of  the  abdomen, 
extending  to  the  loins  and  back,  nnpre- 
ceded  and  unaccompanied  by  any  other 
complaint;  was  immediately  bled,  bat 
without  much  relief;  continuing  in  the 
same  st^te,  venesection  was  repeated  the 
next  morning  with  more  effect ;  hot  stupes 
were  also  applied.  The  entire  of  the  Hth 
(yesterday)  she  remained  in  excruciating 
agon^,  applying  the  stupes,  and  obuined 
but  little  ease.  She  now  lies  on  the  back, 
with  the  legs  drawn  up  towards  the  body, 
.  unable  to  turn  to  either  side,  or  stir  in  the 
least  in  the  bed,  without  an  insupportable 
increase  in  her  compUiints :  the  pains  i^e 
describes  as  of  a  lancinating  nature,  some- 
times resembling  the  pricking  of  a  num- 
ber of  pins,  commencing  at  the  epigas- 
trium, shooting  downwards  to  the  pum^ 
andextendinff  laterally  into  each  hypo- 
chondriac and  lumbar  region. 

Since  the  commencement  of  the  attack 
she  has  been  deprived  of  sleep ;  much  an- 
noyed with  constant  thirst,  and  a  nau- 
seous, disagreeable  taste  in  the  months 
Her  countenance  is  now  anxious  and  dls- 
tressed;  skin  moist,  and  covered  with 
slight  perspiration;  tongue  white  and 
moist;  pulse  128,  small  and  somewhat 
wiry:  respiration  54;  no  morbid  pheno- 
menon can  be  detected  in  the  chest; 
heart's  action  rapid,  and  sounds  natural ; 
the  abdomen  is  tense,  hard,  and.exquisitsly 
painful,  the  slightest  degree  of  pressure 
causing  much  uneasiness;  bowels  (kw; 
urine  passed  in  regular  quantities. 

In  the  right  hypochondrium  and  epi- 
gastrium there  is  a  considerable  tumelvc- 
uon,  somewhat  of  a  conical  shape,  aflbfd- 
ing,  when  pressed,  a  degree  of  elastleky 
and  dulness  on  percussion ;  the  pain  pro- 
duced in  this  part  b^  pressure  is  very  aeate^ 
whilst  elsewhere  it  is  comparatively  slig^. 

I9th.— The  only  part  of  the  akbdome^ 
pained  by  pressure  is  that  where  the  toaw. 
faction  was  observed  yesterday;  it  ax- 
tends  from  below  the  ensiform  caitilaae  to 
within  a  couple  of  inches  of  the  umbiUcas, 
also  laterally,  occupying,  a  space  between 
three  and  four  inches;  and  to-daj  a  ses- 
sation  of  fluctuation  is  communicated  lo 
the  touch. 

20th. — A  violent  puming  comaMBoed 
yesterday,  and  continoecTtbe  entire  night; 
stools  numerous,  eight  or  ten,  liquid,  and 
of  a  dark  colour,  each'  being  attended  with 
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griping  and  kneading;  was  much  troubled 
with  sniverings  and  pains  in  the  back ; 
ber  breathing  is  more  distressed,  and  acce* 
lerated,  44  in  the  minute;  pulse  132, 
small  and  hard ;  tongue  moist.  No  change 
has  taken  place  in  the  appearances  of  the 
i|bdomen. 

24th.— There  has  been  no  return  of  the 
purging  since  the  21st;  the  perspirations 
are  diminished,  and  her  general  aspect  is 
improYMl ;  she  now  complains  principally 
of  pains  in  the  back,  continued  and  shoot- 
ing  upwards  along  the  entire  of  the  spinal 
column.  When  the  tumor  is  now  per- 
cussed, it  emits  a  tympanitic  resonance; 
the  lower  part  of  the  left  side  also  is  Tery 
clear  on  percussion;  cannot  now  detect 
the  fluctuation  obserTable  on  the  19th ;  the 
elasticity  remains  as  before;  pulse  116, 
soft  ana  improved  in  strength;  respira- 
tion 30. 

29th.— The  tumor  in  epigastrium  is  con- 
siderablY  diminished  in  size,  percussion  eli- 
cits, as  before,  a  tympanitic  resonance,  but 
does  not  extend,  as  on  previous  days,  to 
the  right  hypochondriam ;  her  countenance 
la  improved,  and  spirits  not  so  depressed ; 
breathing  continues  too  free,  and  pulse 
rapid. 

Oct.  1st. — Purging  has  returned,  with 
griping  pains  in  the  abdomen,  and  nu- 
merous liquid  stools. 

2d. — Purging  remains  unchecked  ;  the 
tumor  in  abdomen  has  altogether^  disap- 
.  peared ;  no  tympanitic  resonance  is  now 
afforded  by  percussion. 

6tb.— Heart's  sounds  natural.  Percus- 
.  sion  and  respiration  over  both  lungs  as  in 
tbe  healthy  state :  abdomen  sunken  and 
iree  from  pain. 

7th.— Bowels  have  been  opened  seven 
times  within  the  last  twelve  hours.  Pulse 
120.    Respiration  30. 

9th.— Was  attacked  yesterday  with 
acute  pain  in  the  cardiac  region,  and  last 
night  had  a  violent  beating  of  tbe  heart, 
also  a  burning  heat  below  the  left  breast. 
She  cannot  recollect  any  cause  to 
vbich  sbe  might  attribute  this.  Her 
present  state  is  extreme  emaciation 
and  debility,  cheeks  hollow,  eyes  sunken, 
countenance  dejected, and  spirits  languid; 
her  breathing  remaios  accelerated,  short, 
and -distressed;  the  jugular  veins  in  the 
recumbent  posture  turgid,  but  without 
pulsation ;  likewise  those  along  the 
irachea. 

Percussion  over  chest  generally  is  clear, 
except  at  the  inferior  and  middle  portions 
of  the  left  side.  Respiration  in  these  parts 
is  feeble,  elsewhere  pure  and  loud:  im- 
pulse of  heart  perceptible,  but  feeble. 
About  half  an  inch  distant  from  the  lower 
edgk  of  the  mimma  both  sounds  are  con- 
fused, and  a  slight  bruit  de  soufilet  is  au- 
dible; advancing  to  the  right  it  increases 


in  roughness,  and  below  the  mamma  it 
becomes  a  complete  creaking  noise,  ac- 
companying both  sounds  of  the  heart,  and 
is  still  louder  between  the  sternum  and 
lypeast;  when  pressure  is  applied  it  grado. 
Vly  increases  these  phenomena,  and  when 
considerable  pressure  is  used,  they  are 
changed  into  a  loud  fVottement,  obscuring 
both  sounds,  the  first  especially ;  they  are 
also  rendered  more  distinct  by  holding  the 
breath. 

[  Abdomen  smaller;  purging  stopped; 
pulse  130,  small  and  compressible. 

lOtb. — The  phenomena  are  now  audible 
as  far  as  the  middle  of  the  sternum,  over 
the  cardiac  region,  and  laterally,  being  in 
each  place  of  tbe  same  character.  The 
sound  is  between  bruit  de  soufflet  and 
bruit  de  scie,  in  a  great  measure  masking 
the  first  sound  and  accompanying  the 
second,  which  still  retains  its  clearness. 
Immediately  under  the  mamma,  together 
with  these  sounds,  but  beard  only  occa- 
sionally, is  a  peculiar  metallic  click,  af- 
fording the  idea  of  some  fluid  dropping  in 
or  about  the  pericardium ;  it  is  removed 
when  pressure  is  made  over  the  heart, 
whilst  the  other  noises  undergo  a  tho- 
rough change ;  thirst  urgent. 

12th. — ^Tbe  irregular  click,  audible  yes- 
terday  only  at  intervals,  has  now  become 
« loud  metallic  ticking,  audible  at  each 
stroke  of  the  heart  over  those  parts  where 
the  emphysematous  crackling  and  other 
sounds  were  to  be  heard ;  it  obscures  all 
the  phenomena  hitherto  noted,  except  a 
slight  bruit;  de  soufflet  about  the  nipple  of 
the  left  mamma.  Impulse  cannot  be  felt. 
Is  sinking  fast. 

13th.— Died  last  night  at  10  o'clock. 

Autopsy  twelve  hours  after  death. — Percus- 
sion over  the  front  of  chest  afforded  no 
evident  dulness;  over  the  cardiac  region  it 
was  clear.  When  the  sternum  was  raised, 
both  iungs  were  found  collapsed ;  the  left 
in  particular,  which  was  found  compressed 
by  a  quart  of  sero- purulent  fluid.  Weak 
adhesions  connected  both  lungs  with  the 
external  pericardium ;  and  their  inferior 
lobes  with  the  upper'  surface  of  the 
diaphraffm.  The  pericardium  appeared 
enlarged,  and  a  small  quantity  of  fluid 
could  be  felt. 

The  abdominal  parietes  being  remofed, 
the  cavity  of  a  large  abscess  was  exposed, 
situated  in  the  left  lobe  of  the  liver.  Its 
form  was  circular,  about  eight  inches  in 
circumference,  and  bounded,  anteriorly  by 
a  portion  of  the  parietes  of  the  abdomen 
and  ensiform  cartilage.  Its  posterior 
wall  was  formed  by  tne  remaining  solid 
part  of  the  left  lobe;  whilst  the  diaphragm 
superiorly  was  in  immediate  connexion 
with  it,  and  the  falciform  ligament  serted 
as  a  means  of  separation  between  it  and 
the  right   lobe:. its  thin  edge  was  over- 
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lapped  by  a  portion  of  the  stomach ;  and 
near  the  pyloric  orifice  was  an  uKcerated 
circular  hole,  with  roonded  and  smooth 
edges,  about  tbree-(|uarterB  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  communicating  directly  with 
the  abscess.  The  stomach  was  intimately" 
connected  with  the  sub-surfaoe  of  the  left 
lobe  by  its  concave  margin  ;  and  near  to 
its  cardiac  extremity  were  two  other  open- 
ings, one  somewhat  oval  in  shape,  about 
half  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  connected 
with  the  abscess  by  means  of  a  canal  ca- 
])able  of  admitting  the  tip  of  the  little 
nnger,  and  separated  from  the  other  by  a 
thick  band,  evidently  a  portion  of  the  sto- 
mach. This  last  perforation,  or  the  one 
nearest  the  odsopfaageal  extremity  of  the 
stomach,  had  no  oommnnieatioii  with  the 
abscess.  The  surface  of  the  abscess  is  ir< 
ijsgular,  presenting  manr  depreseions  and 
elevations;  its  coloar  or  a  yellowish  grey, 
its  substance  creamy,  soft,  and  reduced  "by 
pressure  into  a  pns-like  fluid;  when  cut 
into,  it  is  at  least  three-quarters  of  au  inch 
in  depth,  but  does  not  retain  the  same 
thickness  in  every  part ;  beneath,  the  struc- 
ture of  the  liver  is  visible,  and  in  firm 
connexion  with  it  the  stratum  of  diseased 
substance,  neither  can  it  be  separated 
from  it* 

Where  the  diaphragm  and  pericardium 
are  united,  is  a  perforation  suiBoiently 
larse  to  admit  the  middle  or  ring  finger^ 
and  opening  directlv  from  the  abscess  into 
the  pericardium;  the  edges  are  ulcerated 
and  uneven  ;  and  within  the  covering  of 
the  heart  are  about  two  ounces  of  yellow- 
eoloured  fluid  mixed  with  flakes  of  lymph. 
The  pericardial  sac  is  increased  to  four 
limes  its  natural  thickness,  but  appears 
equally  dense  in  all  parts ;  its  external 
surface  is  highly  vascular;  its  interior  is 
likewise  inflamed,  dotted  with  numerous 
red  spots,  in  some  parts  about  the  size  of  a 
pin's  bead,  and  in  others  forming  an  arbo- 
rescent appearance ;  the  surface  has  in  a 
great  measure  lost  its  natural  glistening 
appearance,  and  looks  uneven,  being 
coated  in  parts  with  small  portions  of 
organized  lymph ;  and  generally,  particu* 
larly  towi^fds  the  origins  of  the  great 
vessels,  with  small,  granular,  semi-trans- 
parent bodies,  resembling  millet  seeds,  or 
the  eruption  sometimes  seen  in  cases  of 
rheumatic  fever:  its  feel  is  quite  gritty, 
but  when  these  bodies  are  scraped  ot,  the 
aerous  lining  of  the  pericardia  is  apparent 
underneath. 

The  heart  itself  is  of  a  light  red  colour, 
and  its  investing  membrane  is  covered, 
like  the  pericardial  sac,  with  those  gra- 
nular substances  more  abundant  about 
the  auricles  and  base  of  the  heart  Both 
auricles  are  bound  down  to  the  substance 
of  the  heart,  by  means  of  strong,  tough, 
and  oiganiaeed  pieces  of  lymph. 


Some  tubercles  scattered  tbfonghthe 
superior  lobe  of  each  lung.  No  adhesions ' 
existed  between  the  peritoneum  and  in- 
testines, or  between  these  latter. 

I  am  indebted  to  mv  talented  and  inde- 
fatigable clinical  clerk,  Mr.  Thomas 
Moore,  for  t^e  preceding  report  of  the  pro- . 
gress  of  this  singular  case,  eonceming' 
which  the  following  remarks  appear  ne- 
cessary ; — 

1st.  When  the  abscess  burst  into  the 
stomach,  the  epiffastric  tumor  which  the 
abscess  formed  did  not  at  once  subside, 
but  suddenly,  from  having  yielded  a  dull 
sound  on  percnssion,  beinme  tympanttfe 
and  clear;  air  from  the  stomach  having 
found  its  way  into  the  cavity,  wkile  the 
pnseseaped* 

2dly.  The  now  tympanitic  tumor  seemed 
so  exactlv  to  resemble  the  stomach  dis* 
tended  with  air,  that  we  were  indoesd  to 
pass  a  tube  into  the  stomach,  bnt  it  did' 
not  give  vent  to  any  air. 

drdly.  In  a  few  days  the  ah  also  \ 
from  the  cavity  of  the  sac ;  thea,  all  1 
of  the  tumor  entirely  and  unaoooontablj 
disappeared. 

4tbly.  The  diarrhoea  was  caused  by  the 
perpetual  flow  of  foetid  and  irritathtg  mat. 
ter  from  the  abscess  into  tfa«  iBtestiaal* 
cavity. 

5tbly.  No  peculiar  symptom,  pain,  or 
derangement  of  its  functions,  denoted  the' 
extensive  ulceration  of  the  stomach. 

I  shall  revert  to  this  subject  after  the 
details  of  the  two  following  cases  of  ul- 
ceration of  the  stomach  have  been  laid 
before  the  reader. 

flthly.  The  inflammation  spread  by  con- 
tinuity of  structure,  from  the  abs<^  to 
the  pleura  and  pericardium  in  the  first 
instance. 

TUily.  Soon  after  the  pericarditis  thus 
formea  had  commenced,  and  at  the  time' 
that  its  usual  physical  phenomena  were 
clearly  pereeived,  a  new  set  of  physical 
|ihenomena  arose,  dating  from  the  moment 
the  pericardium  was  perforated,  and  air 
entered  its  sac. 

Sthly.  Although  most  intense  generally 
peritonitis  existed  when  the  patient  was 
admitted,  yet  no  trace  of  general  perito- 
neal inflammation  were  discovered  on  ^s. 
section. 

9thly.  It  may  be  asked,  why  I  had  not 
recourse  to  an  operation  to  let  out  the 
matter,  as  soon  as  fluctuation  bad  become 
plainly  perceptible  in  the  hepatic  tumor  ? 
My  answer  js,  that  the  tnmor  formed  se 
quickly,  and  seemed  to  tend  to  the  surface 
so  rapidly,  that  I  thought  it  better  to  wait 
for  a  day  or  two,  in  order  to  render  the 
operation  safer,  never  anticipating  thnt  th* 
matter  could,  in  so  short  a  time,  iad  Vi 
exit  by  another  channel. 
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H^ith  their  PriM»  ud  sereral  Daties. 
(From  the  Official  Betunu,  January  22,  IS?^-) 


Aloes,  Barbftdoes,  d.p.   ........  c 

Hepatic  (dry)  bd c 

Cape,  BD c 

Ani^e,  Oil  of,  German,  d.p.... lb 

E.I. lb 

ABafoetida,  B.D c 

Balsam,  Canada,  D.p lb 

Copaiba,  bo ;..Ib 

Pern,  BD lb 

Benxoin  (best)  BD c 

Camphor,  nnreflned,  bd c 

Cantharides,  D.p * lb 

Caraway,  Oil  of,  D.p.  .......!,...  lb 

CascariUa  or  Elentheria  Bark,D.p.c. 

Cassia,  Oil  of,  BD lb 

Castor  Oil,  East  India,  bd lb 

West  I.  (bottle)  D.f.  Ulb 

Castoreum,  American lb 

D.p.       Hudson's  Bay .......  lb 

Russian.... lb 

Catechu,  bd.  Pale   —.»........  c 

Darlc ,. 

Cinchona  Bark,  Pale  (Cronm) . ...  lb 

BD.  Red    lb 

Yellow  lb 

Colocynth,  Turkey lb 

D.p.      Mogadore lb 

Calumba  Root,  Bd ^ c 

Cubefo8,BD c 

Gamboge,  bd.   .» c 

Gentian,  d.p c 

Guaiacum,  d.p lb 

Gnm  Arabic, Totkey,  line,  D.r.. .  c 
Do.  seconds,  d.p.  ..  c 
Barbarr,  brown,  bd.  c 

Do.  white,  d.p c 

E.I.  fine  yellow,  bd.c 
Do.darkbro¥m,  b.d.  c 

Senega]  garbllngs,  d.p c 

Ttagacanth,  D.P c 

Iceland  Moss  (Lichen),  d.p lb 

Ipecacvmha  Root,  b.d lb 

Jalap,  BD .....lb 

Manna,  flakr,  BD lb 

SiciUan,jiD lb 

Musk,  China,  BD os 

Myrrh,  East  India,  bd c 

Tarkey,  bd..-.  • .  .1. v  c 

Nux  Vomica,  bd lb 

Opium,  Turkey.  BD lb 

Peppermint,  Oil  of,  F.  bd lb 

Qnicksilrer,  BD. lb 

Rhubarb,  East  India,  bd lb 

Dutch,  trimmed,  d.p.  lb 

_•      ^Russian,  bd lb 

'flafflnm,  French,  BD. ..lb 

SMDish lb 

Sars^Nuina,  Honduras,  bd lb 

Lisbon,  bd lb 

Scammony,  Smyrna,  d.p lb 

Aleppo    lb 

Sennaf  East  India,  BD. .ib 

Alexandria,  d.p lb 

Smyrna,  D.p lb 

Ttipoli,  D.p .lb 


Pricb. 


9  10 
0  1 
0  4 
0  4 
35  0 
10  10 
0  5 
0  8 
8  10 
0  6 
0   0 


d. 

Oto 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

8 

0  * 

0 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

6 

6 


^  s,  d, 
SO  0  0 
14    0    0 


0  17    0 
0  18   0 


8.  0 
0   0 


0  la 

8l5 
5    0 


4  10 

a  14 

1  15 
8    8 


t  0 

0    8 

0  14 

1  0 
0    8 

0  a 

0  8 
0  8 
0  18 
0  19 
0.1 

0  a 


0 
0 
6 
6 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

H 

9 
9 
0 
7 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 
0 
8 
6 
6 
8 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0  18  0 
0  0  8 
0  1  9 
0  10 
0    10 


50   0    • 


0    5    6 
0    8    8 


0    6*# 
0   0  11 


0  18    0 
10    0 


0    8  6 

0    4  0 

0    8  8 

0  4  0 

1  15  0 
4    0  0 

15    0  0 

0~8 

10  10  0 

7  10  0 


8    0    0 
3    5    0 


18  0 
14  0  0 
11  10.0 

0    9    0 


0    4    0 
0    5    0 


1    0    0 
0    19 


1  0    0 

0  0    4 

0  1  10 

0  18 

0  18 


Duty. 


lB.P.IbO 
JF.    IbO 

F.  Ibl 
B.I.    1 

c  6 

lb  •     0 

c  4 

lb  1 

c  4 

c  1 

lb  1 

lb  4 

lb  0 

lb  .  1 

c  1 


lb 


0  6 

1  0 
0  1 

0  a 

0  a 

0  8 

4  0 

4  0 

6  0 

8  0 


;ib 


F.lb 


^Xb       .1    0 
lb        0   8 

lib       a    6 
^E.LlbO   0 

{  sorts  "  " 


Dttty 


Paid. 


loisattnilAaetttie 


7,086 
815 


a 

IS 

8,388 

106 

888 
318 


S»900 
154 


8,917 

a 

138 


818 
1,280 

3,636 

1,458 

76 


3,688 
88 

6,078 
3,464 

548 

99 
9,370 

856 

5,968 

15,751 


1,561 


18 

35 

4 

81 

3,345 


98 

77 

81 
9,773 


459 
84 

9,943 
616 


1,911 

3,380 
780 

171 
6,486 

1,001 
1,884 

7,594 


tit  BD.  In  Boiid.^c.  Cwt.-^B.  P.  British  PoBsetsions.-F.  Foreign. -d.p.  Duty  paid. 
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BILLS  OF  MORTALITY.-— METEOROLOGICAL  JOURNAL. 


MR.  BATTLEY»S    PHARMACEU- 
TICAL PREPARATIONS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 

Sir, 
I  OBSERVE  in  the  Ia«t  nnmber  of  jour 
journal  a  report  or  the  proceedings  of  the 
Westminster  Medical  SocietY  of  the  19th 
instant,  in  which  it  is  stated,  that  on  that 
occasion  my  conduct  was  <*  strongly"  ani- 
madverted on;  and  I  am  accused  of  prac- 
tising <*  mysticisms  on  the  public,"  with 
reference  to  my  methods  of  preparing 
medicines.  . 

In  answer  to  this  attack  upon  me,  I  de- 
sire to  state  the  following  facu,  tiejond 
which  I  shall  not  notice  it.  The  labo- 
ratory in  wjiioh  my  medicines  afe  prepar- 
ed is  open  to  the  profession,  who  have 
been  repeatedly  invited  to  visit  it  for 
many  years  past,  from  seven  o'clock  in  the 
momioff  to  eight  o'clock  at  night. 

Members  of  the  profession  do  frequently 
visit  it,  and  also  medical  students  in  great 
numbers,  in  proof  whereof  I  may  state, 
that  the  book'  in  which  each  student  enters 
his  name  now  contains  *'  fifteen  hundred 
and' thirty -four"  signatures,  besides  one 
similarly  signed,  which  has  been  lost. 

All  my  processes,  are*  carried  on  in  the 
laboratory,  and  the  method  of  each  process 
is  recorded  in  a  jounial  there  kept  for  the 
inspection  of  visitors.  Moreover,  every 
medicine  not  pharmaoopoelal  prepared  by 
me,  is  accompanied  by  prijited  directions 
for  its  exhibition  (some  of  which  I  enclose,) 
and  a  reference  to  the  page  in  the  labora- 
tory journal  whereinrthe  process  of  mak- 
iDg  it  is  recorded,  and  which  joafnal  may 
be  •  consulted;  by  any  one  who  will  take 
the  trouble  to  do  so.— I  am,  sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

•Richard  Battlet. 

Grlpplegate,  Jan.  80, 1889. 

UREA  IN  THE  BLOOD. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 

Sir, 
In  a  late  number  of  the  Medical  Ga^ 
ESTTE  you  did  me  the  favour  of  inserting 
an  account  of  a  case  of  cholera,  in  which 
the  blood  was  found  to  contain  more  than 
a  grain  of  urea  to  each-  fluid  ounce.  In  ! 
that  paper  I  stated  that  I  believed  this  to 
be  the  first  case  in  which  the  presence  of 
area  was  distinctly  ascertained  in  human 
blood,  and  its  quantity  determined. 

In  making  this  statement,  I  was  aware 
that  some  indications  of  the  presence  of  urea 
had  been  observed  in  human  blood,  but, 
(till  my  attention  was  a  few  days  ago  di- 
rected to  it  by  a  friend),  I  had  not  adverted 
to  the  satisfactory  evidence  of  its  presence 
in  three  cases  of  dropsy,  published  by  Dr. 


Cbristison,  in  tho  Edinburgh  Medical  and 
Surgical  Jwmalt  vol.  xxxii. 

You  will  oblige  me  by  inserting  this 
correction  in  your  next  number. 
Your  obedient  servant, 

Henrt  Raimt. 
Olatgoir,Jan.2g,  1889. 

APOTHECARIES*  HALL. 

LIST  OF  gentlemen  WHO  HAYB  RECEIVBD 
CERTIFICATES. 

Thunday,  January  34. 

John  Randies;  Overton,  Flintahlre^-Charlei 
Jaaiei  Herbert,  Blrtttingrbam.— Cbarlea  Beckett, 
HulL— lliomaa  William  Tocock.—Tbomaa  Dor- 
rington.  If  anehester.'-AIichael  0*SuIUran,  Lit- 
toweli.— Edward  Boalgrr,  Readiog.— Michael 
0*BeiUf. 

WEEKLY  ACCOUNT  of  BURIALS. 
From  Bills  op  MoftTALmr,  Jan,  29, 1839* 


Abaceas        .       .-8 

Age  and  Debility .  4ft 

Apoplexy      •       .  8 

Asthma         .       .  11 

Childbirth     .       .  8 

CoDsumptlon       •  86 

Convnlfilona        •  26 

Dentltloo      •       .  6 

Dropsy .        .       •  8 

Dropay  in  the  Brein  4 

Etyaipelaa    .       •  3 

Fever     .       .  10 
Fever,  Intennlttent, 

or  Ague    .  1 

Fever.  Scarlet  6 

Fever,  Typhua     .  ft 


Heart*  diaeaaed  . 
Hooplncr  Cough  . 
Inflammation 

Brain 

Lunge  and  Pteora 
Inaanltf 

Liver,  diseased    . 
MeaMlea        •       • 
Miscarriage  • 
Paralysia      • 
Small'poz    •       • 
Spaaroa         . 
Tumor       ■  . 
Uuknown  Cauaca 

Caaualtlea    •' 


M 


THSBMOMKraa. 

Bahonctbw. 

ttom  27  to  48 

.S0*42to  80-32 

37      48 

aOOft      29^89 

80      8d 

80-04      80-10 

27  ■  8ft 

80-21      80-18 

2ft      87 

29-98      29  O 

27      87 

20  52      29-12 

.    ..    16-ft    81 

29  11'    29-00 

Increaae  of  Burtala,  as  compared  with  I   gv 
the  preceding  ureek       •       •       .  ) 


METEOROLOGICAL  JOURNAL. 

K^t  at  Edmonton,  Latitude  5l<^  37*  Sf"  N, 
Longitude  0^  3'  51"  W.  ^  Grtenmek. 


Jan,  1889. 
Thuraday  .  24 . 
Friday  .  .  2ft 
Saturdays .  26 
Sunday  .  .  27 
Monday..  83 
Ttkesday..  20 
WednesdaySO 


Winds,  K.E.  and  N.W. 

Except  the  morninga-  of  ihe  28th,  29tb,  and 
dOtb,  cloudy  I  rain  on  the  2ftih  ;  tnow  on  the  9tth 
and  four  following  days  t  raining  very  fast  dnrlag 
the  evening  of  the  29th. 

Rain  fallen, -335  of  an  Inch. 

Charles  Hevry  Adams. 

Notice  to  Corrbspondemts. — NDme- 
rons  letters  and  papers  are  miaFoidably 
postponed  till  next  week. 

Errata. — In  Sir  C.  Scndamore*s  paper, 
p.  561,  last  line;  1st  col.,  for  ''deoompori- 
tion,''  read  **  deposition  j"  and  in  1st  line  of 
3d  col./or «« its,"  read  « it" 

Wi  LsoN  &  Sow,  Printers,  57,  Sklnaer-at^  L<md4ir« 
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I«ECTURES 

ON  TMK 

CHEMICAL    HISTORY,   PATHOLOGY,  and 
MEDICAL  TREATMENT 

OP 

CALCULUS, 

AND  THE  VARIOUS  DISORDERS  OF  T  H     E 

URINARY    SYSTEM. 
Br  Dr.  Yenablbs. 

Oh  the  Chemical  Constituentt  of  the  Vrintt  and 
the  modes  of  demomtraiing  them, 

BtU.^Thts  priDciple  is  of  importance 
nffaer  as  shewing  a  deranged  action  of 
the  digestife  organs,  than  as  essentially 
oonoected  with  urinary  diseases.  In  some 
hepatic  affections,  in  which  the  flow  of 
bile  into  the  intestines  is  interrupted  or 
suspended,,  a  portion  of  this  principle 
passes  off  by  the  kidneys,  while  a  consi- 
derable proportion  is,  at  the  same  time, 
deposited  in  the  tissues,  as  under  the  skin, 
for  instance,  to  which  it  gives  a  deep  yel* 
low  tinffe. 

Yon  here  see  a  specimen  of  bile ;  it  is  a 
greenisfa-colonied  fluid,  of  a  bitter  taste, 
and  its  smell  nauseous  and  peculiar.  The 
bile  direct  from  the  liver  is  lighter  in  co- 
lour: as  obtained  fh>m  the  gall-bladder— 
of  which  what  you  now  see  is  a  specimen 
—it  is  more  viscid,  and  of  a  greener  tint. 
Its  vitotdity  and  lesser  fluidity  is  probaUJi 
owing  to  an  intermixture  of  mucus,  de- 
lived  from  the  mupons  lining  of  the  gall- 
bladder, and  to  the  absorption  of  a  por- 
tion  of  its  water.  It  has  a  specific  gravity 
▼Arying  from  1020  to  1080.  It  is  mostly, 
in  its  recent  sUte,  alkaline;  and  Schultz 
states  that  when  thick,  one  drachm  of 
acetic  acid  was  required  for  the  neutrali- 
sation of  an  ounce ;  but  when  thin,  one- 
third,  or  half  a  drachm,  only  was  required 

684.— xxHi. 


for  neutralizing  the  same  quantity.  The 
free  alkali  seems  to  be  soda,  and  serves  to 
hold  the  resin  in  solution. •  It  does  not 
coagulate  at  the  boiling  point,  nor  does  it 
dissolve  oils.  The  colour  of  the  bile  ap- 
pears to  depend  on  a  greenish  matter^ 
which  seems  to  be  separated  by  hydrochlo- 
ric  and  nitric  acids;  and  acetic  acid  pre- 
cipitates  the  mucus  of  the  gall  bladder. 
Berzelins  gives  the  following  as  the  com- 
position of  the  bile  of'tfae  ox ;  and  Front's 
analysis  agrees  in  all  essential  particniars 
with  that  of  Berzelins.  Tbenard's,  how- 
ever, is  somewhat  different,  and  therefore 
we  place  them  in  apposition : — 

BeneUm\ 

Water 9044 

Biliary  matter,  with  fat 8*00 

Mucus  of  gall-bladder 0*30 

Osmazome,  chloride  of  sodium, 

and  lactate  of  soda 0-74 

Soda 0-41 

Phosphate  of  soda,  phosphate 

of  lime,  and  traces  of  a  sub. 

stance  insoluble  in  alcohol  •  •    o*]  1 

100  00 
Thenard, 

Water    876-6 

Biliary  resin -• 300 

Picromel 75.4 

Yellow  oolouring  matter   « •  •  •      5*0 

Soda 50 

Phosphate  «f  soda    2*5 

Chloride  of  sodium  •  •  *  •  • 40 

Sulphate  of  soda ]-o 

*    '     lime 1.5 

Oxide  of  iron   a  trace. 

1000-0 

Bile  when  slightly  diluted  assumes  a 
dark  brown  colour:  hence  the  fasce-s  if 
properly  mixed  with  bile,  ha?e  a  dark 
brown  colour,  something  of  the  colour  of 
moistened  rhubarb,  or  of  the  colour  of  the 
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tincture;  but  when  more  diluted  it  be- 
comes of  a  light  jrellow,  as  you  may  ob- 
serve in  the  spccfineDs  before  you.  If  we 
add  to  bile  diffused  through  a  fluid  aiittle 
hydrochloric  acid,  a  greenish  colour  is  im- 
mediately struck— as  j^ou  witness  in  this 
case.  If  a  piece  of  linen  be  dipped  in  a 
mixture  of  bile,  on'  drying  it  assumes  a 
yellow  colour.  Here  is  some  urine  passed 
by  a  patient  labouring  under  a  severe  de- 
gree of  jaundice;  and  here  is  a  piece  of 
linen  dipped  in  the  urine  and  dried,  and 
you  see  it  is  stained  of  a  deep  yellow.  The 
urine  itself,  as  you  see,  is  of  a  deep  brown ; 
but  by  adding  a  few  drops  of  hydrochloric 
acid  it  becomes,  as  you  see,  of  a  dirty 
green.  From  this  you  may  infer  that  the 
quantity  of  bile  is  large;  and  if  I  dilute  a 
small  portion  of  this  urine,  it  becomes 
yellow— as  you  observe.  If  to  this  I  add 
a  little  hydrochloric  acid,  the  yellow  will 
be  converted  to  a  lightish  green— as  you 
observe  to  happen.  This  appears  to  me 
to  arise  from  the  precipitation  of  the 
greenish  colouring  matter,  because,  by 
peing  allowed  to  stand  for  some  hours-^ 
sa^  from  twelve  to  thirty-six— a  precipi- 
tate will  subside,  and  the  supernatant  por> 
tion  will  lose  its  greenish  colour.  We 
shall  put  this  jar  by,  and  you  will  see 
in  a  day  or  two  the  verification  of  this  as- 
sertion. 

.  Berzelius  considers  the  matters  de- 
tected in  the  more  elaborate  analyses  of 
other  chemists  to  be  products  of  their 
operations,  and  tfaAt  they  originate  in 
those  plays  of  affinities  exerted  by  the 
action  of  chemical  agents  upon  oiga- 
nic  principjesj.  .and  that  they  are  not 
real  educts.  Yon.  are  to  nnderstaad  an 
educt  as  the  mere  separation  of  a  principle 
pre-existing  ready .  form^  in  the  assay ; 
but  a  product  is  a  new  principle,  generated 
by  the  reagenc^  of  chemicals  or  processes, 
upon  the  constituents  of  pre-existing  prin- 
ciples. Thiis,  sugar,  mucilage,  and  gum, 
^reeduets  from  the  organized  bodies  from 
which  we  extract  them ;  but  the  generation 
of  oxalic  acid  by  the  action  of  nitric  uppn 
suglar, by  caustic  potass  upon  certain  animal 
,  principles,  and  the  conversion  of  starch 
'  into  sugar  by  sulphuric  acid,  are  instances 
of  the  formation  of  new  principles  not 
pre-existing,  and  the  principles  thus  gene- 
rated and  evolved  are  namea  products.  The 
former,  therefore,  is  an  instance  of  mefe 
sepdrathn  ;  the  latter  of  tbe/ormo/ ton  or  gene- 
ration of  tiforeign  principle,  and  its  subse- 
quent eUmiTiation.  But  as  we  have  shewn, 
bile,  when  mixed  with  the  urine,  is  to  be 
detected  by  the  addition  of  hydrochloric 
acid,  which  strikes  a  green  colour  of  more 
</r  less  intensity. 

Mucus. — This  priuciple  exists  naturally 
in  the  urine :  but  as  it  is  derived  solely 
A-om  the  mucous  lining  of  some  one  or 


other  portion  of  the  urinary  organs,  the 
quantity  is  extremely  small,  and  scarcelj 
appreciable  in  the  healthy  condilioa  of 
these  organs.  Berselius  estimates  the 
healthy  quantity  at  -32  in  1000  parts  of 
nrine. 

Mucus  is  a  peculiar  secretion  from  mo- 
cous  tissues.  Of  these,  some  are  furnished 
with  follicles,  and  others  have  none.  Thus, 
mucus  is  secreted  by  the  lining  membranes 
of  the  maxillary,  frontal,  and  sphenoidal 
sinuses,  as  well  as  by  those  membranes 
which  have  follicles. 

Mucus  is  not  formed  bv  any  other  than 
mucous  membranes,  and  it  seems  intended 
as  a  protection  for  those  surfaces  exposed 
to  the  influence  of  external  or  foreign 
agents.  Hence  it  is  secreted  by  the  ma- 
coos  linings  of  cavities  which  are  destined 
to  receive  or  contain  acrimonious  fluids, &«., 
as  the  bladder,  for  instance. 

Tbe  properties  of  mucus  are  neither 
very  distinct  nor  characteristic ;  and  this, 
perhaps,  partly  because  the  secretion  of  all 
mucous  tissues  is  not  exacUy  alike.  Ma- 
cus  may  be  diffused  through  water;  but  is 
not  soluble  in  it.  Placed  in  water,  it 
swells,  acquires  apparent  fluidity,  but  is 
not  dissolved,  but  gives  a  ropiness  to  if, 
when  present  in  a  ratio  of  less  than  one 
per  cent.  It  does  not  coagulate  by  heat. 
Alcohol  precipitates  it  from  water  in  which 
it  has  been  diffused;  but  after  bdog 
washed  it  may  be  again  diffused  in  the 
water.  Beirzelins,  however,  who  thus 
characterizes  mucus,  mentions  certain  dif- 
ferences, according  to  the  parts  fVom  which 
tbe  mucus  is  derived.  Thus  be  foand  tbe 
mucus  of  the  gall-bladder  quite  insolable 
in  acids;  while  that  in  the  urine  is  to  a 
certain  extent  soluble  in  dilate  acids,  as 
well  as  dilute  alkalies.  Qenerally,  how. 
ever,  acids  dissolve  mucus,  though  very 
sparingly.  Gmelin  asserts,  that  afi  acids, 
e^ven  the  acetic,  coa^nlaCe  even  theintes- 
Unal  mucus.  The  acids,  according  to  him, 
aq  not  dissolve  it  even  at  the  boiliag  tern- 
perature ;  and  the  small  quantity  dts* 
solved  hy  tbe  acids,  or  extracted  by  diges- 
tion in  water,  after  the  acid  has  been 
poured,  off,  may  be  precipitated  by  infusion 
of  galls,  but  seldom  by  fenro-cyablde  of 
potassium. 

I'he  mucus  mixed  with  the  nrine  may 
be  somewhat  increased  in  quantity  with- 
out undergoing  any  remarkable  morbid 
change.  Here  is  some  urine  which  con- 
tains mucus,  in  some  though  not  very  ma- 
nifest condition.  I  take  a  little  in  this 
test  lube — I  add  to  it  a  few  drops  of  acetic 
acid;  and  you  see  it  becomes  doodv. 
Sometimes  thi^  takes  place  moreevidenuy 
than  at  present,  and  sometimes  even  a  day 
or  so  will  be  necessary  for  tha  manifesta- 
tion of  the  phenomena.  Now  it  will  be  a 
day  or  so  before  the  cloud  subsides;  but 
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}ou  see  in  ^18  test-tube  a  portion  of  the 
same  urine  precipitated  by  acetic  acid, 
and  the  precipitate  has  been  allowed  to 
subside.  The  acid  was  added  to  this  yes. 
terday  morning — so  that  it  has  stood  above 
ei^ht-and -twenty  hours.  I  dip  in  a  slip 
of  litmus,  and  you  see  it  reddens  it—but 
the  urine  in  its  natural  state  reddens  the 
litmus  but  very  slowly,  as  you  see.  We 
shall  filter  off  a  portion  from  the  precipi- 
tate ;  and  on  adding  a  few  drops  of  a  so- 
lution of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  a  sort 
of  yellowish  white  precipitate,  as  you  see, 
falls  down.  The  mncus  probably,  in  this 
instance,  is  altered  in  some  way,  by  the 
mucous  lining  being  in  some  state  of  irri- 
tation, in  which  it  throws  out  some  fibre- 
albuminous  exudation,  and  which  proba- 
bly may  exert  some  reaction  on  the  mucus. 
This  is  an  eridence  of  some  incipient  mor- 
bid condition  of  the  muco- urinary  appa- 
ratus, with  the  exact  nature  of  which  I 
am  not  acquaiuted,  but  to  which  it  will 
always  be  advisable  carefully  to  attend ; 
for  although  tre  da  not  often  meet  with 
opportunities  of  investigating  the  imme- 
diate anatomical  conditions,  we  have  but 
too  frequently  opportunities  of  witnessing, 
though  we  can  do  no  more  than  lament, 
the  ravages  which  ultimately  follow. 

But  there  are  other  instances  in  whicli 
we  can  in  no  way  be  mistaken  either  as  to 
the  quantity  or  quality.  I  happen  at  this 
moment  to  have  two'  patients  labouring 
under  Catarrhus  vesicas  —  a  disease  in 
which  not  only  is  mucus  secreted  in  ex- 
cessive quantity,  but  its  qualities  seem  to 
be  completely  altered.  I  hare  brought  a 
specimen  of  this  urine  r  yo»  s^e  it  i»  dark 
and  opaque;  it  has  a  very  foul  smell,  as 
you  may  perceive.  It  is  alkaline,  for  it 
tnrns  redaened  litmus  paper  blue^  as  you 
see.  If  the  urine  be  moved,  you  see  ropy 
flakes  or  strings  moving  about;  \ut  the' 
most  remarkable  phenomenon  is,  that 
when  I  pour  off  the  urine,  a  great  propor- 
tion of  the  mucus  remains  in  the  bottom 
of  the  utensil.  It  has  the  consistency  of 
jelljr,  although  much  more  viscid  and  ad- 
hesive. Thus,  if  I  invert  the  utensil,  it 
remains  as  firmly  attached  to  the  bottom  ; 
indeed,  much  more  so,  by  its  own  adhe- 
siveness, as  when  in  the  upright  position 
by  its  own  gravity.  I  would  recommend 
yon  to  attend  particulariy  to  the  arine  in 
each  of  these  two  specimens ;  and  such  of 
you  as  may  feel  disposed  may  visit  the 
cases,  and  thus  you  will  have  an  opportu- 
nity of  seeingf  the  changes  effected  in  the 
urine  by  medical  treatment.  Therefore  a 
reeollection  of  the  existing  conditions  will 
be  useful  when,  at  a  more  advanced  pe- 
riod, we  probably  shall  have  occasion  to 
refer  to  them. 

Put  is  another,  and  the  last  of  the  mor- 
bid principles  to  which  we  shall  have  to 


refer  nftder  this  division.  It  is  found  oc- 
casionally in  the  urine.  Formerly  it  was 
considered  of  the  utmost  importance  to: 
distinguish  between  mucus  and  pus,  inas- 
much as  the  -latter  was  considered  almost 
invariably  a  certain  indication  of  the  pre- 
sence of  an  ulcer;  and  we  find  in  the  older 
works  a  number  of  chemical  tests  sug- 
gested for  distinguishing  these  two  prin- 
ciples.  Thus  if  pus  was  found  in  the 
sputa  in  pulmonary  complaints,  ulcera- 
tion of  tlxe  lungs  was  Inferred.  But  now 
we  know  that  secreting  surfaces,  especially 
mucous,  very  often  secrete  pus  without 
any  abrasion ;  and  that  the  character  of 
pus  will  vary  according  to  the  circum- 
stances under  'which  it  has  been  secreted. 
Thus,  we  often  find  pns  poured  out  by  the 
lining  membrane  of  the  urethra,  by  that 
of  the  bronchi,  and  also  of  the  mucous 
lining  of  the  intestines;  and  very  frc- 
qnently  without  the 'slightest*  abrasion  of 
surface. 

Pu9,when  poured  out  from  an  ulcerated 
surface,  varies  according  as  the  ulcerated 
surface  be  healthy  or  unhealthy,  and  it  is 
named  healthy,  well-conditioned,  or  land- 
able,  and  unhealthy  or  ill-conditioned 
pus.  Healthy  or  laudable  pus,  of  which 
>'ou  see  a  specimen  here,  is  an  opaque 
liquid  of  a  yellowish  colour,  having  the 
consistence  j^f  cream.  The  specific  gra- 
vity is  about  1-030.  It  does  not  affect 
vegetable  colours ;  but,  aAer  exposure  to 
air,  it  becomes  sour, and  then  manifests  an 
acid  reaction  upon  the  colouring  matter  of 
vegetables. 

Placed  in  the  field  of  the  microscope, 
p»8  presents  the  appearance  of  globules 
diffused  in  a  fluid.  Here  you  see  a  por- 
tion of  pus  on  this  glass  supported  by  the 
table  plate  of  the  microscope.  You  see 
that  they  have  a  round  or  spheroidal 
figure.  According  to  Weber,  also,  they 
roeasare  from  g.^^  to  ^^th  of  an  inch  in 
diameter;  the  majority,  however,  measure 
ulf^th  of  an  inch,  and  consequently  they 
are  about  double  the  size  of  the  red  par- 
tides  of  the  blood.  **  These  facts  prove  that 
these  globules  are  not  the  red  particles  of 
the  blood  altered  by  disease;  the  globules 
of  the  milk  are  too  small ;  tliose  ofthe  pus 
too  large.  The  latter  cannot  come  from 
the  interior  of  the  capillary  vessels,  for 
their  diameter  is  greater  than  that  of  the 
smallest  of  these  vessels.  Besides,  if  the 
red  particles  which  were  thus  altered  could 
find  their  way  out  of  the  vessels,  others  in 
the  unchanged  state  would  escape  with 
them.  The  view  which  I  take  of  the  mode 
of  production  ofthe  globules  of  milk,  pig- 
mentum  nigrum,  and  pus,  is,  that  they  are 
either  thrown  off  from  the  substance  of- 
the secreting  surface,  or  formed  by  the 
partial  coagulation  of  the  animal  matter 
dissolved  in  the  secretion  into  globules  (in. 
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a  way  similar  to  the  coaguIatioD  of  alba- 
men  in  solution),  which  is  probably  the 
mode  in  which  the  particles  of  the  miik 
and  pigmentnm  nigram  are  produced  *." 
Autenrieth  relates  the  following  curious 
fact  in  relation  to  the  formation  of  pus 
globules  >— If  we  collect  some  of  the  watery 
moisture  wliich  exudes  from  the  surface 
of  an  ioflamed  nart  after  the  pus  has 
been  removed,  ana  place  4t  between  two 
thin  transparent  plates  of  talc,  and  these 
allowed  to  remain  In  the  wound,  globules 
are  obaerved  forming  gradually  in  it, 
which  enlarge  and  become  opaque;  but  if 
this  exudation  be  removed  fVom  the  atmos- 
phere of  the  liring  tissues,  no  such  change 
is  obeerred.  Bnrgmans  also  asserts  that 
if  a  suppurating  surface  has  been  washed 
clean,  the  pus  is  secreted,  first  as  a  clear 
fluid,  which  afterwards  becomes  thick  and 
opaque. 

As  already  observed,  characters  distinc- 
tive of  pus  and  mucus  were  formerly 
sought  for  with  great  eagerness.  But,  in 
troth,  there  do  not  appear  to  be  any  very 
precise  distinctions  between  certain  forms 
of  mucus  and  pus.  Dr.  Young  f  proposed 
a  test  founded  on  their  optical  properties. 
Transparent  globular  bodies  have  the  pro- 
perty not  only  of  refracting,  but  of  resolv.' 
ing  light  into  the  primitive  rays,  so  as  to 
evolve  the  colours  of  the  rainbow,  or  tlie 
prismatic  spectrum.  Thus,  if  pus  be 
placed  between  two  plates  of  plate  glass, 
the  solar  ray  passed  through  will  be  re- 
solved  into  its  elements  or  primitives.  In- 
deed, light  generally  is  thus  resolved,  as 
you  may  obnerve  here ;  but  the  oxy^hydro- 
gen  stream  ignited  and  thrown  upon  car- 
bonate of  lime  affords  an  excellent  substi- 
tnte  for  the  solar  ray,  as  vou  may  now  ob- 
serve,  by  looking  at  the  ignited  lime 
through  the  globules  of  pus  confined  be- 
twen  the  plates  of  glass.  You  observe  the 
prismatic  colours  very  evident.  But  Vigia 
asserts  that  mucus — at  least  the  mucus  of 
the  urine— is  to  certain  circumstances 
globular.  Under  the  microscope,  he  says, 
it  presents  in  two  forms — an  amorphous, 
and  as  colourless  round  flat  globules, 
which,  he  says,  are  granulated  on  the  sur- 
face, and  not  to  be  distinguished  from 
those  of  pus  by  their  optico- physical 
characters.  iBther,  however,  he  sajs, 
serves  to  distinguish  them  by  iU  chemical 
effects.  iEther  digested  on  pus  globules 
dissolves,  and  becomes  ciiarged  with  oily 
matter,  but  receives  no  suich  impregnation 
from  mucous  globules.  Therefore  a  dis- 
tinctive  character  between  the  globules  of 
mneus  and  pus  4s  the  oily  matter  with 
which  those  of  the  latter  are  enveloped, 
and  to  this  coating,  perhaps,  they  also  owe 

•  MuHer**  Pbysiol.,  trmnslsted  by  Baly,  p.  489. 
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their  higher  refractive  powers  as  compared 
with  mucus. 

The  mucous  lining  of  the  nostrils  pre- 
sents,  perhaps/  the  l^st  example  of  proper 
mucus,  and  likewise  of  the  transition  of 
this  principle  into  pus.  Secreted  by  the 
membrane  in  a  state  of  perfect  health,  it 
seems  a  sort  of  a  tremulous  jelly-like 
mass  without  any  specific  form.  When 
the  membrane  has  been  somewhat  excited, 
the  secretion  assumes  a  somewhat  irre- 
gular or  rugous  globular  form,  aether  di- 
gested  upon  which  dissolves  nothing,  for 
it  evaporates  without  leaving  anj  residue. 
But  when  the  Schneiderian  membrane 
sufiers  from  inflammatory  excitement,  as 
in  some  forms  of  catarrh,  the  purulent  cha- 
racter of  the  secreted  matter  is  sufliciently 
obvious,  and  the  globules  become  distinct, 
and  to  adther  give  up  their  oily  coating. 
I  have  been  lucxy  enough  to  procure  suffi- 
ciently distinct  spcciUiens  to  aflbrd  exam- 
pies  of  these  different  states,  and  I  shall 
now  pass  them  under  yonr  review  ia  tbe* 
field  of  the  microscope. 

The  first  effect  of  irritation,  or,  in  other 
words,  morbid  excitement,  is  increased 
action.  Hence  a  greater  quantity  of  the  se- 
cretion is  at  first  poured  out.  The  qua- 
lities next  are  found  altered,  and  to  hare 
undergone  a  morbid  change.  Thus,  from 
being  a  mere  lubricating  fluid  to  preserve' 
the  natural  integrity,  and  the  free  motion' 
of  the  copticuods  surfaces,  it  becomes 
thick,  more  glutinous,  adhesive,  and  rea- 
dily concretes,  glueing  the  contiguous  sur- 
faces together,  and  thus  mechanically 
closing  up  passages  which,  in  the  healthy 
state,  are  open.  Here  the  quantity  of  se- 
eretion  is  comparatively  small;  but  as  the 
morbid  action  advances,  the  quality  alters, 
and  the  quantity  greatly  increases.  It 
now  becomes  yellow,  opaque,  and  globular, 
and  is  discharged  in  much  greater  quan- 
tity; as  an  example  of  all  which  pheno- 
mena I  may  direct  your  recollection  to 
what  occurs  in  gonorrhcea.  From  these 
facts,  therefore,  we  may  infer  that  pus  is 
not  essentially  distinct  and  different  from 
mucus ;  but  that  this  latter,  under  pecu- 
liar conditions  of  the  secreting  surface,  is 
capable  of  being  transformed  into  true 
pus ;  and  hence,  also,  you  will  be  satisfied 
that  a  discharge  of  pus  is  no  proof  of  nice- 
ration,  nor,  indeed,  of  any  solution  of  con- 
tinuity. But  we  shall  have  occasion  t» 
revert  to  this  subject  again. 

Of  ume  other  tubitanea  aid  to  be  fewtd  in 
the  uri iM,  but  not  mentioned  in  the  t4Me, 
Various  authorities  profess  to  have 
detected  other  substances,  both  organic 
and  inorganic, in  the  urine;  and  although, 
perhaps,  of  minor  importance)  yet  to  com- 
plete the  subject  of  our  investigation,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  advert  to  them. 
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The  structure  of  the  mucous  membrane 
coositts  of  an  interlacement  of  fibres^  on 
irhich,  in  some  parts,  a  layer  of  very  mi- 
nute perpendicular  cylinders  rests,  and  in 
which  the  numerous  mucous  follicles  are 
■eated.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the 
mouth,  intestinal  canal,  and  urinary  pas- 
sages, are  covered  by  an  epttheliHmf  the 
niinute  portions  of  which  are  arranged  side 
by  side,  somewhat  like  a  pavement.  The 
particles,  of  which  each  contains  a  nucleus, 
are  coostantly  separating  and  thrown  off, 
and  hence  are  readily  to  be  procured,  and 
examined  in  the  saliva  and  mucus  of  the 
mouth,  placed  in  the  microscope.  In  the 
mouth  they  appear  as  thin  siMiles,  lying 
horizontally  one  over  the  other,  forming 
strata.  Fig.  31  of  Mailer's  Physiology, 
which  I  now  present  you,  is  a  representa- 
tion of  the  scales  of  the  epithelium  from 
the  inner  surface  of  the  cheek  and  of  the 
conjunctiva.  The  foot-note  will  explain 
to  you' both  figs.  31  and  32. 

Here  you  may  observe  the  scales  of  the 
epithelium  taken  from  the  inner  lining  of 
the  cheek  and  placed  upon  the  table  plate 
of  this  microscope ;  and  I  think  you  will 
allow  that  the  delineation  is  a  very  good 
representation  of  the  reality. 

Theurinarv  uassages  are' lined  through, 
out  their  whole  extent  with  a  mucous 
coating.  The  mucous  lining  of  the 
urethra  is  covered  with  an  epithelium, 
which  incessantly  throws  off  those  minute 
plates  or  scales  already  adverted  to. 
yigla,  in  his  microscopical  experiments 
vpon  the  urine,  has  observed  these  squa- 
mul»  in  great  numbers.  The  scales  from 
epithelium  of  the  urethra  are  not  diffieult 
to  distinguish ;  and,  in  fact,  verv  closely 
resemble  those  from  the  mouth  wbich  you 
have  just  examined.  They  are  small, 
roundish,  but  still  not  regular.  In  the 
middle,  or  sometimes  at  the  sides,  they 
appear  dark,  and  mostly  somewhat  ele- 
vated. You  may  observe  these  squamuln 
in  juxta-position  with  those  of  the  mouth, 
upon  this  glass  plate  under  the  micro- 
scope. Perhaps  it  would  not  have  been 
necessary  to  have  adverted  to  them,  were 
it  not  that  they  have  sometimes  presented ' 
themselves  in  such  abundance  in  the  urine 
as  by  subsidence  to  form  what  has  been 
supposed  to  be  the  mucous  cloud  of  hoalthy 
urine. 

Prostatic  fluids  according  to  Berzelius^  is 
perfectly  clear  and  limpid,  and  capable  of 
being  drawn  out  into  threads  of  some 
length.  Vigla  has  submitted  this  fluid  to 
microscopic  observation ;  it  was  obtained 
from  the  prostate  gland  of  an  adnlt  male, 
in  whom  it  had  been  cut,  and  from  which 
it  gradually  exuded.  He  found  it  to  consist 
of  a  number  of  very  minute  globules;  and 
be  states  that  he  observed  globules  precisely 
similar  on  some  occasions  in  the  urine. 


Spermatic  fluid  is  dislinguishtd  by  the 
number  of  animalcules  or  infusoria  which 
it  contains ;  and  indeed  they  seem  to  enter 
into  the  composition  of  the  spermatic 
fluid  of  every  animal.  Vigla  and  Que* 
venue  discovered,  in  some  urinary  de* 
posits,  spermatozoa.  They  were  invaria* 
bly,  with  one  exception,  found  dead. 
However,  so  little  is  known  in  relation  to 
these  conditions,  that  we  can  hardly  enter 
upon  the  consideraiion  of  the  subject. 

MUk  has  been  observed,  according  to 
some  authors,  in  the  urine ;  but  assertions 
of  this  sort  require  some  better  founda-' 
tion  than  that  on  which  thev  at  present 
rest,  before  their  truth  can  be  admitted. 
Vigla  never  observed  real  milk  in  the  urine 
but  once,  and  then  it  was  found  that  the 
patient  had  been  in  the  habit  of  mixing 
milk  with  the  urine  for  the  i)urposes  of 
imposition. 

Fatty  matter  is  sometimes  to  be  found 
in  the  urine.  I  have,  in  one  or  two  cases, 
seen  it  so  abundant  as  to  form  a  very 
delicate  film.  It  may  be  obtained  by  eva- 
porating the  urine  to  a  thick  consistence, 
and  then  treating  with  aether.  The  ether 
may  be  abstracted  by  means  of  the  pipette, 
and  distilled  off;  the  fatty  matter  will 
remain.  This  matter  is  of  some  import- 
ance, as  il  appears  ti)  indicate  tumors  of 
the  bladder  of  (he  steatomatous  character, 
and  by  wbich  it  appears  to  be  thrown  off. 
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Lecture  IX. 

Different  forms  of  Sifphilitie  Eruption-^Me- 
thods  of  Treatment — Affections  of  the  Bones 
-^Memorandum  of  Dr.  Frieke*s  Practical 
Observations  on  the  Nature  and  Treatment 
of  SypkUitic  Diseases, 

These  were  found  by  Dr,  Fricke  so  va- 
rious and  complicated,  as  to  render  their 
classification  a  matter  of  difficulty.  Most 
of  them,  however,  exhibited  in  general  the 
characters  of  one  of  the  following  classes. 
1.  Pimples,  at  first  discrete,  of  a  bright 
liver  colour,  on  a  level  with  the  skin  in 
the  commencement,  but  afterwards  some* 
what  raised  and  indurated ;  they  appeared 
first  on  the  forehead,  and  then  on  the 
breast  and  backj  but  rarely  on  the  extre- 
mities; they  were  not  in  general  covered 
with  scales,  or  surrounded  with  an  in- 
flamed areola;  often  formed  small  puru* 
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ii.nt  vesir-lei^i  and. rarely  exceeded  in  size 
the  head  of  n  large  pin.  They  generally 
appeared  after  non- mercurial  treatment, 
and  disappeared  quickly  and  completely. 

2.  Brown  spots,  at  first  light,  but  after- 
wards darker,  and  of  a  copper  hue,  from 
Xwo  to  8i;L  lines  in  diameter ;  roundish  or 
angular,  raised  somewhat  above  the  skin, 
jflattened,  shining,  and  covered  with  scaly 
laminae.  They  appeared  at  fi  rst  on  the  back, 
breast,  and  nape  of  the  neck  ;  then  on  the 
arm  and  forearm;  and  afterwards  extend- 
ing over  the  face,  forehead,  scalp,  and  lower 
extremities,  so  as  to  give  the  patient  a 
mottled  appearance.  When  the  disease 
went  on  unchecked,  the  spots  increased  in 
«ize,  became  harder  and  more  elevated, 
engaged  the  skin  more  deeply,  and  when 
neglected  passed  into  ulcers,  or  into  the 
following  class.  This  form  of  eruption 
\vas  generally  seen  on  patients  who  had 
taken  mercury  for  the  primary  disease. 

3.  Very  large  purple  spots,  from  one  to 
two  inches  in  diameter,  or  more,  somewhat 
indurated  with  outlines  imperfectly  circn- 
lar,  in  consequence  of  their  angular  projec- 
tions, generally  single,  seated  on  the  ex- 
tremities and  shoulders,  raised  above  the 
surrounding  skin,  partly  raw, partly  covei^ 
ed  with  crusts,  and  frequently  changing 
into  deep  ulcers.  They  often  appeared 
with  the  colour  above  mentioned,  or 
formed  from  small,  bard,  deep-seated  pur- 
ple spots,  which  increased  in  size,  some- 

-  times  from  spots  of  the  second  description. 
They  never  appeared  on  the  face,  but  al- 

.  ways  on  the  shoulders,  and  on  the  uppet 
and  lower  extremities,  were  extremely  ob- 
stinate, and  always  left  behind  them  a  dis- 
coloration of  the  skin.  This  form  of  ernp- 
tion  was  observed  only  in  cases  where 
large  quantities  of  mercury  had  been 
used. 

The  second  and  third  forms  were  tlie 
only  ones  that^^ndcd  in  ulceration.  These 
ulcers  were  of  various  kinds,  but  in  gene- 
ral were  characterized  by  an  unequal  base, 
imperfect  granulation,  corroded  edges,  and 
an  inflamed  areola.     A  third  form  of  ulee- 

« ration  was  also  frequently  observed ;  this 

*was  the  result  of  chronic  abscesses,  and' 
generally  occurred  in  syphilitic  cases  of 
}ong  standinn;. 

Ti'falment  of  Syphililic  ErujUiom, 
The  treatment  was  extremely  simple. 
It  commenced  always  with  ablutions  with 
soap  and  warm  water,  and  the  purging 
mixture  of  Epsom  salts :  by  these  means 
alone  the  eruption  No.  1  was  generally 
cured.  In  cases  of  the  eruption  No.  2, 
after  a  few  days  we  proceeded  to  the  use 
^of  nitric  acid  baths  (from  one  to  two 
:  ounces  of  the  acid  to  each  bath),  along  with 
the  internal  use  of  the  decoction  of  the 
.•ivood^,  to  the  extent  of  tight  or  twelre 


ounces  in  the  day.  The  diet  was  atlffrst 
low,  but  was  afterwards  gradually  im* 
proved.  During  the  first  period,  the 
patients  were  confined  to  bed;  but  when 
the  eruptions  became  milder,  they  were  al^ 
lowed  to  walk  about  their  rooms.  Whea 
the  spots  became  pale,  the  skin  smootb, 
and  the  face  and  forehead  clean,  exercise 
in  the  open  air  was  regarded  as  a  means 
calculated  to  complete  tlie  cure.  The  8pot» 
on  the  face  were  moistened  frequently 
in  the  day  with  a  solution  of  corrosive 
sublimate  (twelve  grains  to  twelve  ounces 
of  water,)  or  of  nitric  acid  (a  scruple  to 
twelve  ounces  of  water),  and  in  milder 
cases  disappeared  so  much  in  the  course 
of  four  weeks  as  to  allow  the  patients  to 
take  exercise  in  the  open  air. 

The  spots  described  as  No.  3  came 
much  less  frequently  under  onr  notice,  bot 
they  were  of  the  most  obstinate  descrip- 
tion, and  were  very  slow  in  disappearing^. 
In  some  cases,  after  employing  tbefor^ 
going  and  other  external  remedies  in  vain, 
we  have  derived  remarkable  benefit  (torn 
covering  each  individual  spot  with  small 
blisters.  As  soon  as  the  blister  rose,  and 
.a  raw  surface  formed,  marsh  mallow,  or 
zinc  ointment,  was  applied, and  cicatris^- 
tion  promoted  as  speedily  as  penihk. 
After  this  application-  the  spots  became 
much  paler,  smoother,  and  more  like  tfae 
sound  skin ;  they  also  became  less  promi- 
nent,  and  etkibited  fewer  raw  patches. 

In  general,  we  considered  the  use  of 
baths  as  the  most  valuable  means  of  euro 
in  syphilitic  eruptions^  The  following 
were  those  chiefly  employed: — 

Fresh  water  baths  were  used  as  well  i« 
the  commencement  of  the  cure,  with  the 
view  of  trying  their  effects  on  the  emption, 
,as  also  at  a  later  neriod,  foe  the  sake  of 
cleanliness,  particularly  where  there  was  a 
copious  detachment  of  scurf.  Soap  batiis 
(in  the  proportion  of  a  pound  of  yellow 
soap  to  each  bath)  always  constituted  the 
first  steps  of  treatment  in  everjr  form  of 
eruption.  Partly,  we  were  able  to  draw  a 
tolerably  fair  conclusion  from  their  ia- 
fluence  on  the  ernption,  as  to  the  quick- 
ness or  brevity  of  its  course,  and  partiy 
tliey  were  found  sufiicient^  in  many  cases 
to  effect  a  cure  without  any  other  remedy. 
From  six  to  eight  baths  were  .in  general 
found  sufficient  for  the  removal  of  tlie 
eruption  marked  No.  1,  and  from  twelve 
to  sixteen  for  that  of  some  others  reseai- 
bling  No.  2;  in  the  commencement,  at 
least,  they  exerted  a  favoomble  ininenee 
over  all.  Saline  baths  (composed  of  two 
pounds  of  common  salt  to  each  bath)  weae 
used  only  on  a  few  occasions,  and  withoat 
any  remarkable  eflfecU. 

Vitriolated  zinc  batlis  (consistinf^of  two 
ounces  of  sulphate  of  zinc  to  each  bath) 
were  prescribed  with  good  efl'ects  ta  tbe 
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eruption  marked  No.  2,  but  were  very 
seldom  employed.  0(  oitric  acid  baths  we 
have  already  spoken. 

Sulphnric  acid  baths  (consisting  or  two 
ounces  of  the  strong  acid  to  each  baih) 
exerted  a  favourable  influence  on  the  erup- 
tlon<i. 

Corrosire  sublimate  baths  fhalf  an  ounce 
of  the  sublimate  to  each  bath)  were  often 
employed,  and  were  of  great  service,  par- 
ticularly when  preceded  by  soap  and  nitric 
acid  baths.  They  seemed  to  remove  the 
•ervption  more  speedily  than  even  the  nitric 
acid  baths.  In  the  eruption  marked  No.  8 
they  did  not  answer  our  expectations. 
•  Bran  baths  operated  with  remarkably 
good  effects  in  the  eruption  marked  No.  1 ; 
tbey  also  rendered  the  third  description 
milder,  and  thereby  contributed  to  dimi- 
nish it.  , 

During  the  year  1827  the  venereal  pa- 
tients toak  on  the  whole  14  saline  baths, 
38  zine  baths,  109  bran  baths,  302  subli- 
mate baths,  314  nitric  acid  baths,  and  330 
soap  baths. 

AFFECTIONS  OF  TBE  BONES. 

Caria  of  the  bona  was  never  seen  in  any 
case  which  had  been  treated  without  mer* 
cury  throughout;  the  bones- which  were 
most  freanently  attacked  wit|i  caries  were 
the  nasal,  palatine,  maxillary,  sternal,  and 
tibial. 

'  Pains  hi  the-  hones  were  of  various  kinds. 
The  following  Tarieties  were  those  chiefly 
observed:— 

'Iflt^  Fixed  pains  in  the  centre  of  the 
bones.  These  were  generally  felt  in  the 
bones  of  the  shoulder,  forehead,  and  fore- 
arm, but  chiefly  in  the  tibia.  The  pain 
was  dreadful ;  increased  by  the  heat  of  the 
-bed  at  night,  and  by  the  slightest  touch ; 
•it  in  general  deprived  the  patient  of  all 
^leep,  and  was  accompanied  by  nodular 
swelling,  which  sometimes  terminated  in 
ab<tcess  and  caries.  <• 

9dly.  Fix,ed  pains  in  the  ends  of  the 
bones.  Sharp  lancinating  pains  were  felt 
most  freqnenUy  in  the  knee,  ankle,  and 
shoulder-joints,  more  rarely  in  the  hip, 
elbow,  and  wrist-joints.  These  were 
eometimes  slight,  sometimes  intense,  and 
of  an  inflammatory  character.  They  were 
aggravated  by  cold,  great  heat,  prefsure, 
and  on  the  approach  of  night,  but  relieved 
by  warmth  and  moisture,  particularly  ,the 
latter  which  produced  local  pempiration. 
They  were  frequently  combined  with  ana- 
-earcous  swellings  of  the  parts,  and,  when 
neglected,  sometimes  terminated  in  effu- 
sions of  water  or  pus  into  the  synovial 
membrane  of  the  joints. 

3.  Fixed  pains  in  Undinaus  parts, — Tense 
lancinating  pains  were  felt  in  the  tendinous 
expansions  and  ends  of  the  muscles,  parti- 
cularly thote  of  the  bead^  nape,  faaek  itnd 


shoulders;  sometimes,  but  not  always,  in- 
creased by  pressure,  relieved  by  warmdi 
and  moisture,  and  exasperated  by  cold, 
particulariy  cold  draughts  of  air.  They 
resembled  rheumatic  pains,  we>-e  extremely 
obstinate  and  harassing,  and  sometimes 
ended  in  partial  paralysis. 

4.  Flying  pains, — These  were  felt  In  va- 
rious parts  of  the  body,  in  the  bakd,  the 
joints,  arms,  femur,  and  tibia^  Und  gene- 
rally appeared  where  the  patftnt  had  been 
exposed  to  cold  after  mercurial  frictions. 
They  sometimes  disappeared  of  themselves, 
and  sometimes  became  fixed,  but  seldom 
harassed  the  patient  so  much  as  the  fore- 
going species* 

The  treatment  of  the  first  species  of 
pains  was  much  easier  than  that  of  the 
second  or  third.  In  the  first  species  the 
only  thing  which  was  found  to  be  produd- 
tive  of  certain  and  permanent  relief,  was 
to  make  an  incision  over  the  painful  part 
down  to  the  bone.  As  soon  as  this  was 
done,  and  a  poultice  applied,  the  pain 
censed,  and  never  returned.  The  incisions 
yaried  from  one  to  two  inches  in  length. 
The  periosteum  and  bone  were  in  genera) 
swollen,  and  the  latter  vias  often  found 
carious,  or  covered  with  sanious  pos^ 
Leeches,  cataplasms,  and  alkaline  baths, 
were  of  little  use  except  at  the  commenca- 
ment,  or  in  very  slight  cases.  Pains  of 
this  description  generally  came  on  after 
the  use  of  mereury,  but  were  also  observed 
in  two  instances  at  the  termination  of 
gastro-rheumatic  and  rheumato-nenons 
fever.  Pains  of  the  second  description 
were  treated  antiphlogistically.  When  of 
an  inflammatory  character,  leeches,  cata- 
plasms, rest,  and  the  free  use  of  opium  at 
night,  in  general  proved  sucoessfuL  Warm 
or  sulphur  baths  were  frequently  riyeB,iind 
the  patient  took  nitre  or  the  acids  by  day. 
Pains  of  the  third  kind  were  treated  with 
alkaline  or  sulphur  baths,  tartar  emetic 
ointment,  warm  clothing,  frictions,  and,, 
when  on  the  decline,  exercise  in  the  open, 
-air,  and  a  cautioi^s  use  of  the  cold  batlt. 
Flying  pains  generally  yielded  to  warm 
baths,  but  sometimes  required  the  line  of 
.treatment  applied  to  pains  of  the  third 
species. 

Iritis  and  alopoecia  were  observed  only 
in  a  few  cases,  and  inyariably  in  patien is 
who  had  heen  treated  with  mereury. 

Such,  gentlemen,  are  the  conclusions  at 
which  Dr.  Fricke  had  arrived  when  be 
published  his  Surgical  Annals,  in  1828. 

As  ten  years  have  sipce  elap«ed,  during 
which  Dr.  Fricke  has  continued  to  con- 
duct  the  treatment  of  the  venereal  patients 
in  the  Hamburgh  hospital,  1  took  the 
liberty  of  writing  to  him,  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  whether  subsequent  ex- 
perience had  induced    him  to  alter   his 
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Tiews.  His  answer  was,  tli4t  iaslead  of 
altering  his  Tiews,  experience  had  con- 
firmed ihera.  Dr.  Fricke,  at  the  instance 
of  Dr.  Oppenheim,  bad  the  kindness  to 
discuss  some  of  the  most  important  topics 
connected  with  syphilis,  in  the  presence  of 
a  well-informed  and  intelligent  young 
.suiveon,  a  friend  of  Dr.  Oppenheim,who 
look  notes  of  what  Dr.  Fricke  said,  and 

^  transmitted  them  to  Dublin  for  my  use. 
These  notes  I  now  proceed  to  lay  before 
you  i  and,  in  doing  so,  1  beg  leave  to  ob- 
serve emphatically,  that  Dr.  Fricke  cannot 
be  held  responsible  for  them,  inasmuch  as 
though  I  believe  them  to  be  in  every  respect 
accurately  taken,  yet  allowance  must  be 
made  both  for  misconception  of  Dr. 
Fricke's  meaning,  on  the  part  of  the  gen- 
tleman who  took  the  notes,  and  of  errors 
on  the  part  of  the  translator.  The  latter 
I  have  endeavoured,  if  possible,  to  avoid; 
for  the  translation,  made  originally  by 
Dr.  West,  has  been  since  carefully  re- 
vised by  Mr.  Swift  and  myself,  and  I 
think,  therefore,  I  can  answer  for  its 
fidelity. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  how 
much  I  feel  obliged  to.  Dr.  Fricke  for  the 
readiness  with  which  he  complied  with 
my  request,  and  the  trouble  he  has  taken 
to  fulfil  my  wishes.  The«grcat  hospital  of 
Hamburgh,  under  his  care,  affords  one  of  ■ 
the  best  schools  for  medicine  and  surgery 
with  which  I  am  acquainted,  and  affbrds 
the  best  opportunity  for  the  study  of  vene- 
real complaints.  In  truth,  I  strongly 
advise  students  who  wis|]  to  obtain  a 
knowledge  of  continental  practice,  logo 

.to  Hamburgh  in  the  first  instance.  Pl^f 
a  year,  or  a  year,  spent  in  that  city,  will 
afford  them  more  chance  of  obtaining 
sound  practical  information,  than  if  they 
had  repaired  to  Paris  or  Berlin. 

Dr.  Fricke's  Practical  Obseryations 
ON  THE  Nature  and  Treatment  of 
Syphilitic  Diseases, 
(Being  the  mbstance  of  varUms  Oral  Commu* 
nicationsin  the  month  of  November^  1838.) 
Among  the  German  writers  who  have 
contributed  to  advance  the  rational  treat- 
ment of  syphilis.  Dr.  Oppenheim  has  men- 
tioned  Brunninghausen,    of    Wurzburg, 
Pokkels,  of  Brunswick,  Von  Walther,  of 
Bonn,  and  more  particularly  Fricke,  of 
Hamburgh*,  who  published  several  papers 
on  the  subject  in  Rustfs   Magazine  for 
1826  and  1831,  and  in  Casper's  Wochen* 
schrift  for  1834. 

*  Dr.  Oppenheim  himself  has  Indirectly,  but 
ipowerfally,  aftsarted  the  mercurial  treatment  in 
bis  worlCp  *''Behandlung  der  Luatacuche  obne 
Queclcf'ilber.  Hamburgh,  Hoffmann,  and  Campe, 
1887 }"  which  contaias  an  erudite  and  accurate 
ItBt  of  all  the  remediea  which  up  to  that  time  bad 
been  tucreavfttlly  employed  in  the  treatment  of 
•yphllia. 


Subsequently,  J>rm  Fricke  •  cemviiai- 
cated,  in  his  **  Suiigical  Annals''  for  1896, 
his  very  important  obsenrations  on  the  ra  • 
tional  treatment  of  the  disease.  O.  flaads- 
chub  (On  the  Forms  of  Syphilis  and 
their  Treatment,  Munich,  1831,)  who  has 
given  an  elaborate  and  critical  history  of 
the  pathology,  prophTlaxis,  and  treatment 
of  syphilis,  with  a  view  to  the  more  ex- 
tensive diffusion  of  a  harmless  system  of 
treatment  (a  task  subsequently  executed 
with  more  accuracy  bv  Bonorden),  often 
refers  to  these  observations  of  Dr.  Fricke, 
and  attempts  also  to  prove  thajL  under  the 
name  of  syphilis  are  comprised  a  number 
of  diseases  which  have  probably  no  mu- 
tual relation,  and  in  the  treatment  of 
which  mercury  is  usually  employed.  Even 
at  the  present  day,  German  practitioners 
in  general  repose  the  highest  confidence  in 
mercury.  No  one  appears  to  concern  him- 
self about  its  modm  operandi^  or  why  it 
should  be  preferred  to  all  other  ^medies 
in  the  treatment  of  syphilis,  every  one 
pursuing  with  respect  to  it  the  same  rea- 
soning  in  a  circle  as  with  respect  to  Peru- 
vian bark.  Bark  cures  intermittent  fever, 
but  intermittent  fever  cannot  bealwaya 
cured  with  bark. 

Dr.  Fricke,  however,  has  had  no  reason 
to  abandon  his  new  method  of  treatment  ^ 
on  the  contrary,  further  experience  has 
not  only  confirmed  his  previous  observa- 
tions in  every  instance,  but  abo  a  series  of 
cases,  now  amounting  to  seTeral  tboa^ 
snnds,  has  forced  upon  him  a  conviction 
of  the  wperior  efficacy  of  what  has  bemt  iCPflicd 
{but  incorrectlj:',)  the  antiphiogiUiemethodf  and 
at  the  same  time  has  led  him  to  new  viewa 
with  respect  to  the  nature  of  syphilis,  a 
disease  exceedingly  complicated  in  itselfy 
and  rendered  still  more  obscure  by  the  hy- 
potheses put  forward  with  respect  to  it, 
some  with  mure,  others  with  less,  founda- 
tion. As  the  result  of  his  investigations 
it  may  be  stated : — 

That  syphilis  has  two  constitnenta, 
namely,  eoniagwn  (a  source  to  which  at- 
tention has  been  almost  exclusively  di- 
rected), and  disposUion^^  an  agent  of  eqonl 
importance,  at .  least  so  far  as  the  origin, 
reproduction,  and  treatment  of  the  disease 
is  concerned. 

I.  Pathological  PaoposmoNS.  * 
(a.)  Contagion, 
1.  Numerousezperimentsinvriiichthepns 
of  chancre  was  mixed  with  mineral  poisona 
(as  for  instance,  chlorine,  corrosive  subli- 
mate, arsenic,  &c.),  or  with  vegetabte  (as 
cicuta,  belladonna),  or  with  the  matter  of 
itch  or  small  pox,  have  invariably  afforded 
the  same  result,  viz.  the  production  of 
genuine  chancre.  Hence  we  may  oonoMe, 
that  contagion  is  something  eztremely  sab- 
tile,  and  capable  of  maintaining  if  own 
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VttHityvlUid'ooiuieqiwntly  tliilt  it  n&iist  be 
very  difficult  to  invent  a  preventive  against 
it.  Even  the  application  of  ice  or  heat  to 
the  inoculated  spot  fails  in  arresting  the 
development  of  chancre.'^ 

2.  The  syphilitic,  like  all  other  contagions, 
has  a  tendency,  when  its  conrse  is  not  dis- 
tiirt>ed,  todevelopeitsdf  onthe  membrandos 
tis^es,    particularly    on    the    confines  of 

'tissues  of  different  kinds,  as  for  instance,  on 

-the  prepuce  (the  normal  secretion  of  which 

'allows  us  to  ciass  it  as  intermediate  between 
skin  and  mucous  membrane),  around  the 
anus,  at  the  terminations  of  the  intestinal 
and  bronchial  membranes,  on  the  conjunc- 
tiva, a  membrane  which  holds  an  interme- 
diate rank  between  the  mucous  and  serous. 
The  most  obstinate  form,  condyloma,  gene- 
rally selects  such  transition  spots  or  iuter- 

.  mediate  tissues.  The  histor](  of  contagion 
informs  us,  that  in  prevalent  and  severe 

.cutaneous  affections,  it  is  the  result  of  con- 
tact between  individuals  in  different  states  ; 

'and  the  practice  of  medicine  teaches  us  that 
attention  to  the  skin,  or,  in  other  words, 
cl^jinlinessr  is  beyond  doubt  one  of  the  most 
efficient  remedial  agents,  and  its  observance 
a  main  condition  of  cure.  Mercury,  with 
its  pseudo-syphilitic  cutaneous    affections, 

•aa  well  as  all  other  antisyphilitic  remedies  in 
repute,  promote  or  produce  directiy  an  ex- 
citement of  cutaneous  activity.  Nodes,  in* 
dependentiy  of  being  the  reflex  action  of  the 

.diftsaae  on  the  p^osteom  (a  membrane 
which  belongs  rather  to  the  secreting  than 

.-the  dry  fibrous  tissues)  form  no  argument 
against  this  position. 

3.  True  crises  are  scarcely  to  be  expectedor 
observed  in  chronic  diseases  of  the  skin.  We 
should,  however,  always  bear  in  mind,  that 
the  constitution  requires  a  certain  degree  of 
power  to  react  against  contagion,  and  resist 

'the  morbid  process  which  the  latter  endea- 
vours to  establish ;  and  that  this  power  is 
least  of  all  to  be  interfered  with  where  the 
existence  of  a  morbid  predisposition,  but 
more  particularly  of  the  serofulous  diathesis, 
is  likely  to  destroy  its  due  balance.  In 
such  cases  mercury  is  positively  injurious . 

4.  Hie  contagion  of  syphilis  seems  to  pos- 
sess a  certain  degree  of  protective  power 
against  the  same  disease.  Thus  if  an  infect- 
ed person  be  inoculated  with  the  virus  he  is 
much  less  likely  to  take  the  disease  than 
a  healthy  uninfected  person.  In  this, 
however,  the  local  and  general  condition  of 
the  system  which  occurs  during  coitus,  and 
strongly  disposes  to  the  reception  of  conta- 
gion, plays  an  important  part.  If,  however, 
a  person  affected  with  chancre  were  inocu- 

*  ElsepniRn  nnserts  on  some  occasions,  bnt, 
rfroneously,  that  the  admixture  of  corroMive  su- 
.blimate  de»troyfi  the  eypbtUlic  viru«.  Fire  cer- 
jAlaiy  destroy*  il  jbat  stUl  it  ii  not  an  anlisiphyliti  . 


bted  with  the  matter  of  that  chancre  on  a 
fresh  spot,  and  firom  this  on  a  thirdand  so 
on,  it  will  be  found  that  this  process  can  be 
repeated  only  a  few  times  with  success. 
The  individualbeoomes,  as  it  were,  habitua- 
ted to  the  virus,  and  less  susceptible  of  its 
influence.  In  the  same  way  no  secondary 
affections  are  capable  of  being  propagated 
by  inoculation.  May  we  not,  then,  look  upon  - 
these  affections  as  a  salutary  effort  of  nature 
to  check  the  progress  of  the  disease  ?  The 
relative  immunity,  too,  enjoyed  by  some 
females,  seems  to  depend  upon  the  const i- 
'tution  being  as  it  were  stimiUated  to  reaction 
and  spontaneous  cure  by  a  second  contagion. 
In  persons  of  this  kind,  an  inveterate  lues, 
that  is,  a  modification  of  their  whole  organic 
system  by  the  syphilitic  contagion,  may  exist 
for  a  long  time  without  offering  a  single 
point  of  attack  for  therapeutical  agency. 
Even  connexion  with  such  individuals,  pro- 
vided they  are  free  from  local- sores,  is  not 
dangerous  to  others. ; 

ON  THK 

EFPEGTS  OF  CERTAIN 

PREPARATIONS  OF  COPPER  ON 
'   THE  HEALTH  of  PERSONS 

EMPLOYED  IN  IMITATIVE    GILD^INO. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 

Sir, 
It  could  not  be  but  j^ratifyinff  to  me  to 
find  that  my  letter,  of  the  3rd  NoTember, 
'1839,describii]j^  the  cfTects  of  the  metal- 
lic powder  usea  ib  priutinfii^  the  ^*  Golden 
Sun,"  was  considered. of  sufllicient  in- 
terest to  be  transcribed  from  the 
Gazette  into  the  columns  of  some  me- 
tropolitan and  provincial  journals.  As 
a  natural  effect,  it  produced  me  several 
correspondents.  Some  of  these  stated 
where  the  powder  might  be  procured 
for  analysis ;  others  inclosed  samples  of 
it;  and  others,  again,  detailed  more  or 
less  of  the  mode  in  which  it  was  pro- 
cured ;  and  of  its  effects  on  those  em- 
ployed in  manufacturing  and  using  it. 
The  greater  part  of  these  letters  were  • 
anonymous ;  and  many  were  evidently 
the  productions  of  foreigners,  or  of  indi- 
viduals in  an  humble  sphere  of  life,  who 
.were  afraid  of  giving  their  names  for 
fear  of  offending  their  masters.  The 
statements  they  contained  varied  much ; 
some  being  munded  only  upon  con- 
jecture, and  others  on  false  information. 
The  following,  however,  seemed  clear, 
that  my  comparison  of  the  powder  to 
above  statement,  that  some  of  the  par- 
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brass  fiKDgfs  was  so  far  correct,  that 
copper  is  tbe  chief  component,  if  not 
the  sole  constituent,  of  tbis  substiiote 
for  t^dd ;  that  it  is  manafaetured  in  and 
near  that  grand  toy -shop  of  the  world, 
Nuremberi^,  and  especially  at  Furlh  ; 
that  it  is  largely  employed  at  Birming'- 
ham  in  c^ilding*  tea-trays,  china,  and 
many  other  articles  ;  that  one  of  the 
German  manufacturers  bad  recently 
come  over  to  England  with  tbe  requisite 
machinery  for  the  purpose  of  establish- 
ing a  manufactory  or  it  in  that  town ; 
and  that  it  is  used  in  many  printing- 
offices,  and  sold  by  most  German  mer- 
chants in  London,  at  a  sum  varying' 
from  half-a-crown  to  four  shillings  per 
ounce.  Having;  ascertained  thus  much, 
it  was  clear  that  the  composition  of  a 
powder,  which  any  person  had  it  in  his 
power  to  buy  and  analyze^  could  not 
longc  remain  a  secret :  I  consequently  ap- 

eied  to  Messrs.  Christ  Sc  Co.,  of  Mark 
me,  who  supplied  me  with  a  sample  at 
three  shillings  per  ounce,  the  wholesale 
.price.  From  them,  too,  I  found  that  it 
was  not  onlv  used  in  the  manufactareS 
before  namea,  but  also  in  paper  hang- 
ings, in  labels  for  fancy  gooos,  and  m 
ornamented  cards,  such  as  those  issued 
to  tbe  Common  Council,  this  last  Lord 
Mayor's  day— beautiful  specimens  of 
printing,  with  gold  letters  on  an  ultra- 
'marine  ground. 

Messrs.  Christ  Sc  Co.  further  stated, 
that  it  was  they  who  had  supplied  the 
Sun  newspaper,  and  other  printing  of- 
fices, with  this  ^^  bronze,*'  as  it  is  call^ 
in  the  trade;  but  that  they  had  never 
heard  any  complaints  of  its  affecting 
the  workmen  in  the  manner  I  have 
described. 

About  the  same  time  I  received  a  visit 
from  a  rerj  intelligent  journeyman 
paper-stainer,  whose  name  i  am  not  at 
liberty  to  mention,  and  whom  I  must 
therefore  designate  as  A.  B.  He 
brought  with  him  two  samples  of  the 
bronze,  one  sold  at  sixty,  and  the  other 
at  thirty-five  shillings  per  lb.,  and 
while  he  confirmed  the  statements  gpiven 
in  my  letter  as  to  tbe  general  effects  of 
the  powder,  he  described  those  of  tbe 
cheaper  sort  as  particularly  violent; 
indeed  so  much  so  as  to  have  caused  the 
men  to  refuse  to  use  it.  A  Jew,  be  said, 
who  was  acquainted  with  the  mode  of 
preparing  it,  had  told  him  it  was 
nothing  more  or  less  than  brass  pul- 
verized whilst  still  hot  after  fusion,  and 
that  the  people  employed  in  making  it 


'« died  offlike  rotten  sheef)."  He  added, 
that  he  had  known  many  who  worked 
at  bronzing  tables,  when  this  mode  of 
gilding  paper  hanging^s  was  fir«t  intro- 
duced, but  none  that  had  been  able  to 
pursue  the  occupation  for  any  leng^  of 
time  consecutively,  and  still  further,  be 
was  himself  so  convinced  of  its  noxious 
effects  that  he  had  always  steadily  rcr 
fused  to  undertake  the  employment. 
To  all  tbis  he  subjoined  many  .parti- 
culars touching  the  mode  in  wbico  the 
bronze  is  used  by  tbe  paper-stainers,  a» 
also  regarding  the  size  employed  for 
attaching  it.  What  he  said  on  the  latter 
subject  leads  me  to  believe  I  waa  either 
misinformed  or  mistaken,  in  saying  that 
the  yellow  ink  I  saw  used  in  tbe  Siin 
office  consisted  of  size  and  gamboge :  it 
seems  more  probably  to  have  been  what 
is  called  japan ner's  gold  size— a  mix- 
ture of  linseed  oil,  litharge,  burnt  umber, 
copal,  spirits  of  turpentine,  and  light 
chromate  of  zine  or  lead. 

I  likewise  gathered  from  him  that  the 
component  parts  of  the  gold  size  em- 
ployed by  gilders  in  common  artielet 
consist  of  French  ohalk,  fine  pipe-clay, 
and  a  small  quantity  of  the  best  black 
lead,  mijced  with  tallow  and  bees'- wax; 
and  he  entered  into  various  particulars 
ruftrding  the  gilding  of  poroelain.  In 
gilding  the  best  porcelain,  he  said  the 
nitromvriate  of  gold  is  used,  in  iMien 
with  borax,  as  a  flux,  and  the  p«rple 
hues  are  gained  by  the  use  of  man- 
ganese, while  different  shades  and  tints 
of  gold  are  produced  by  gilding  on  a  co- 
loured ground,  or  mixing  small  portions 
of  vermiKon,  with  the  size  employed, 
stove  drying,  varnishing  with  copal, 
and  then  stove  drying  again.  Silver 
leaf  lacquered,  he  assured  me,  is  used 
for  the  purpose  of  gilding  many  articles; 
and  though  the  Dutch  gold  produces  a 
far  finer  metallic  ground  than  the 
bronze,  tbe  latter  has  superseded  it  on 
account  of  its  cheapness. 

In  short,  he  confirmed  every  one  of 
the  particulars  enumerated  by  Oakey, 
concerning  tbe  action  of  the  bronse, 
except  the  epistaxis,  from  which  he  had 
neither  suffered  himself,  or  known  others 
to  suffer. 

I  may  here  add,  that  A.  B.  di- 
rected my  attention  to  the  effects  of  a 
certain  colour,  used  extensively  in  the  pro- 
cess of  paper-staining,  and  called  emerald 
green,  on  the  men  who  used  it ;  and  as 
he  gave  me  his  own  case,  and  enabled 
<me  to. notice  those  of  others,  it  is  my  uk 
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tenttou  furtber  on  to  record  them,  and 
to  subjoin  some  remarks  on  the  nature 
and  action  of  that  poisonous  composi- 
tion. The  gold  colour  produced  by  the 
bronze  is  very  beautiful  and  bright, 
giving  exactly  the  effect  of  real  gold ; 
and  to  jwfge  by  the  specimens  of  the 
.Golden  Sun,  and  of  ibose  paper  hang- 
ings which  have  come  under  ray  notice; 
it  is  at  ouce  durable,  and  not  liable 
to  tarnish  from  exposure  to  air  and 
light;  but  at  the  same  time  it  roust 
be  remarked,  that  both  these  qua- 
lities depend  mainly  on  tbe  size, 
which  must  be  good  in  itself, 
and  must  be  worked  with  care,  and 
particular  attention  must  be  paid  to  its 
being  in  a  proper  state,  neither  too  wet 
nor  dry  ;  but  here  I  must  stop :  tbe  ^efj 
best  workmen  proceed  very  much  by 
what  is  vulgarly  called  "the  rale  of 
thumb,"  even  in  mixing  the  size,  and  it 
would  be  wholly  out  of  mj  power  to 
describe  the  process  of  gUding,  further 
than  to  say,  that  if  the  size  be  too  wet 
the  paper  loses  its  effect  by  aweatin^, 
and  that  tbe  bronze  cannot  be  used  m 
tbe  form  of  an  ink,  as  it  would  not 
tbits  produce  a  good  colour,  or  bear 
what  the  workmen  call  **a  proper  me- 
Ullic  face." 

The  proee^  of  gilding  the  Sun 
newspapers  was  first  conducted  .at  De 
LfiiKue*s  in  Bunbill  Row,  where  from 
thirty  to  forty  hands  were  taken  on  ex- 
pressly to  work  at  them.  The  wages 
paid  were  eighteen  shillings  per  week, 
and  an  allowance  was  made  to  each  in- 
dividual of  three  pints  of  beer  daily. 
This  beer,  in  tbe  opinion  of  tbe  work. 
■  men,  relieved  the  sicxness,  and  remained 
on  the  stomach,  when  that  or^n  was 
so  irritable  as  to  reject  all  solid  food. 
Many  of  the  persons  thus  employed 
were  females,  and  such  suffered  tar  less 
than  the  males  from  the  local  irritation 
of  the  bronze,  although  they  used  it  in 
the  same  way,  and  equally  felt  tbe  con- 
stitutional an*ection,  produced,  as  I  ap- 
prehend, by  swallowing  portions  of  tbe 
powder.  Their  im n  unity  from  tbe  roost 
distressing  symptoms  appears  to  me  to 
arise  from  tne  greater  protection  af- 
forded  by  their  attire,  and  from  the  fact 
that  females  of  the  lower  orders  are  in 
general  more  cleanly  in  their  habits  and 
persons  than  males. 

A  few  days  after  this,  a  stout  hearty 
young  man,  nineteen  years  old,  a  jour- 
neyman  fancy  paper-stainer,  (whom  I 
must  name  0.  D.,)  called  upon  me  also 


for  the  pjirpose  of  furnishing  informa« 
tion  with  regard  to  tbe  efflects  of  this 
mode  of  gilding.  He  had  been  em- 
ployed  in  gilding  tbe  Sun  newspaper  at 
De  La  Rue's  factory,  and  had  suffered 
much  from  soreness  and  dryness  of  the 
throat,  vomiting  of  a  green- colon  red 
fluid,  general  loss  of  appetite,  great  and 
continued  irrilability  of  the  stomach, 
sleeplessness, irritation  about  the  private 
parts,  wrists,  and  nose,  and  an  obstinate 
constipation  of  tbe  bowels,  which  it  re- 
quired  frequent  doses  of  magnesia  and 
tincture  of  rhubarb  to  overcome.  Con* 
stipation,  he  observed,  was  a  general 
symptom  among  the  workmen,  as  also 
was  the  greenness  of  tbe  hair,  which  he 
had  partly  prevented  by  wearing  a  cap. 
He  added  tnat  his  own  skin,  and  that 
of  bis  fellow*workmen,  turned  of  a 
^[reenish  hue,  and  that  their  perspira- 
tion was  impregnated  with  Uiis  colour, 
which  not  only  stained  their  linen,  but 
affected  their  persons  to  sivch  a  degree, 
that  even  the  use  of  pearl  ^asb,  instead  of 
soap,  would  not  remove  it.  The  use  of 
Ibe  bronze  be  thought  increased  the  se- 
cretion of  urine,  thougb  some  may  feel 
inclined  to  attribute  that  effect  to  tbe 
liberal  allowance  of  beer ;  and  he  coi>* 
£rmed  A.  B.'s  and  Oakey^  statementft 
with  regaard  to  the  women  suffering  less. 
Tbe  same,  he  jobserved,  was  also  tbe  case 
with  those  employed  in  processes  eonu 
snming  white  lead.  He  added,  that  the 
bronze  weakened  the  whole  body,  and 
especially  tbe  wrists,  which,  to  use  bis 
own  woTids,  it  caused  to  tremble  '*  Kke 
those  of  painters.''  This  fact,  however, 
may  probably  be  with  more  justice 
ascribable  to  tbe  muscles  of  the  wrist 
being  especially  called  into  action  in 
tbe  worK,  rather  than  to  any  direct 
effect  of  the  powder. 

My  informant  proceeded  to  sajy',  that 
tbe  bronze  causea  such  excruciating  if- 
ritation  as  to  render  it  impossible  f(fr 
any  person  to  remain  at  this  occupation 
for  any  considerable  length  of  time^ 
many,  be  assured  me,  bad  been  thrown 
into  violent  fiu  by  it,  and  if  he  himself 
bad  suffered  less  than  his  partners,  ht 
attributed  his  comparative  security  to 
his  carefully  observing  cleanliness.  In 
reply  to  the  questton  whether  the  bronze 
coukl  not  be  diluted,  and  used  in  the 
form  of  an  ink  for  the  process  of  papef- 
staining,  he  answered  that  it  conlu  not ; 
for  though  tbe  admixture  of  gum,  tfr 
size,  might  cause  it  to  produce  less  iM^ 
jury  to  the  constitutioti  of  the  men  em- 
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ployed,  the  effect  would  be  to  destroy 
the  rollers,  and  thus  the  operation  would 
be  far  too  eSipensive. 

I  would  here  observe  that  the  effects 
of  the  bronze  appear  to  have  been  two- 
fold,^ local,  from  the  direct  application 
of  the  irritating  metallic  particles,  and 
constitutional,  from  the  admission  of  a 
.  poison  into  the  system.  It  seems  to  ir- 
ritate chiefly  about  the  flexures  of  the 
joints,  and  in  those  parts  where  the 
g^rowth  of  hair  serves  to  entangcle  and 
collect  it,  and  like  other  irritants,  its 
first  effect  is  to  produce  increased  ca- 
pillary action  and  secretion. 

To  its  local  action  I  should  refer  the 
itching  of  the  wrists  and  organs  of  ge- 
neration.  The  same  is  also  most  pro- 
bably  the  cause  of  the  green  tinge  of 
the  hair  and  skin  to  a  certain  extent. 
This  may  at  first  seem  startling,  and  it 
may  be  asked  bow  a  bright  gold  co- 
loured powder  should  possibly  produce 
so  dissimilar  a  hue ;  but  here  analogy 
and  chemistry  come  to  our  aid,  and  it 
may  be  suggested  that  as  the  skin  as- 
sists the  lungs,  in  their  office  of  purify- 
ing the  blood,  by  excreting  carbonic 
acid,  so  it  is  possible  that  a  carbonate  of 
■copper  of  a  bluish  green  colour  may 
thus  be  formed.  I  beg  to  observe,  that 
iu  referring  the  green  hue  of  the  skin 
and  hair  to  the  local  action  of  the  parti- 
cles of  metal,  I  am  by  no  means  sure  I 
am  right ;  two  cases  have  lately  fallen 
under  my  notice,  in  which  persons  not 
exposed  apparently  to  a  similar  metallic 
contact,  have  green  skins,  green  hair, 
.and  gi-een  perspiration,  which  staiitt 
their  shirts  and  stockings  with  the  same 
colour*  These  men  are  brass-cock 
founders,  and  for  that  purpose  use  a 
compound  metal,  consisting  of  a  mix- 
ture of  copper,  brass,  lead,  and  zinc,  in 
very  irregular  proportions,  forming 
what  is  generally  called  pot-metal,  and 
varying  much  in  its  nature.  *"  With 
them,  therefore,  these  phenomena  can 
only  be  caused  by  the  volatilized  metal; 
since  they  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
turning,  filing,  or  finishing  parts  of  the 
work. 

Upon  the  subject  of  the  effects  of  vo- 
latilized metal,  we  expressly  learn  from 
Thaekrab,  that  brass-fouuders  suffer 
from  inhalation  of  it,  especially  in 
founding  yellow  brass,  in  which  process 
the  evolution  of  oxide  of  zinc  is  great, 
which  immediately  affects  respiration, 
and  less  directly  the  digestive  orgfaus, 


the  men  suffering  from  asthmatic  s^p- 
toms,  pain  in  the  stomach,  and  vomiting'. 

If  the  reader  will  turn  to  the  article, 
Barbe,  in  the  Dictionndire  des  SeienceM 
MSdicales,  he  will  find  it  sUted  by 
PauUini,  that  copper  miners  have  blue 
or  green  beards — a  fact  he  refers  to  the 
metallic  emanations;  and  Haller  al- 
ludes to  a  similar  effect  produced  on  the 
workers  at  the  mines  of  Fahlun.  Whe- 
ther, however,  this  colour  is  caused  by 
the  direct  application  of  the  metal,  or 
by  its  being  taken  into  the  system, 
must  remain  uncertain-  We  know  the 
effects  of  some  vegetable  colouring 
matters,  as,  for  instance,  madder,  which, 
mixed  with  the  food  of  an  animal, 
tinges  the  bones  of  a  deep  red  ;  and 
that  a  similar  absorption  is  found  to  a 
larger  extent  in  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
is  a  fact  of  Which  florists,  I  am  told,  ars 
well  aware,  and  of  which  they  avail 
themselves  considerably  to  their  profit. 

The  assertion  may  sound  startling  at 
first,  but  its  truth  is  well  known  to  phy- 
siologists, that  it  is  a  most  difficult  task 
to  purify  a  living  skin  engrained  by 
continued  exposure  to  air  loaded  with 
any  fine  dust.  Every  particle,  indeed, 
may  apparently  have  been  removed  by 
repeated  ablutions ;  but,  however  clean 
the  surface  may  appear,  any  exertion 
that  induces  perspiration  fetches  out  a 
fresh  supply.  As  an  instance  of  the 
difficulty  ofremoving  such  dyes,  I  have 
seen  the  hair  and  skiu  of  men  employed 
in  grinding  turmeric  stained  with  a  yel- 
low, which  no  washing  apparently  could 
obliterate ;  and,  to  shew  how  the  colour 
will  return  in  spite  of  all  endeavours,  I 
know  an  instance  that  occurred  during 
the  choleraphohia,  in  which  a  clerk  in 
the  Custom  House,  who,  in  the  course 
of  his  duty,  had  been  employed  in  the 
vaults  among  the  indigo,  and  fancied  he 
had  ouite  removed  the  dye  from  bis  skin, 
two  days  afterwards  alarmed  his  com- 
panions at  a  card -table,  by  suddenly 
turning  as  deep  a  blue  as  ever  was  seen 
in  a  case  of  Asiatic  cholera.  In  cases 
like  these  no  one  will  doubt  but  that 
the  colour  is  produced  by  mechanical 
introduction  oT  the  dye,  and  not  by  any 
actual  change  in  the  circulating  fluids, 
or  deposit  in  the  rete  mucosuro,  as  takes 
place  occasionally  after  the  continued 
internal  use  of  the  nitrate  of  silver. 

Thaekrab  states  that  brass- turners  and 
filers,  if  confined  to  that  metal,  do  not 
seem    particularly   unhealthy ;    but  lie 
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lias  observed  that  the  bair  of  the  filerft 
turns  gnreen,  owing'  to  its  oil  combining* 
with  tnc  copper  of  the  brass;  an  ap« 
pearance  I  reniember  having  remarked  m 
a  factory  at  Birmingham,  and  which  has 
lately  presented  itself  again  to  my  no- 
tice/in  the  persons  of  two  men  eng'aged 
in  making  the  ivorks  of  clocks.  Fatis- 
sier  also  observes  the  green  tint  of  the 
complexion,  eyes,  tongue,  hair,  excre- 
tions, and  even  clothes,  of  the  brass- 
workers. 

With  regard  to  the  general  symptoms 
caused  by  the  bronze,  assuming  copper 
to  be  the  poisonous  ingredient,  I  must 
speak  with  deference,  when  I  find  such 
men  as  Christison,  Paris,  and  Pereira, 
doubting  if  metallic  copper  is  a  poison  ; 
when  Drouard's  experiments,  and  the 
nnmerous  instances  in  which  copper 
coins  have  beefl  swallowed  without  pro- 
ducing* injurious  effects,  seem  to  con* 
firm  their  doubts;  and  when  the  great 
oracle  of  poisons,  Orfila,  boldly  asserts 
that  metallic  copper,  however  finely 
subdivided,  is  not  to  be  included  in  the 
number.  Pereira,- however,  allows  that 
when  oxidized  it  would  have  a  poison- 
ous action,  and  Portal,  Cothenius,  and 
Barton,  record  the  effects  produced  by 
swallowing  metallic  copper. 

Indeed,  it  is  questionable  if  any 
metal,  retaining  its  true  metallic  form, 
can  be  a  poison  ;  but  it  may  be  asked, 
is  it  possible  for  a  metal  to  be  reduced 
to  a  fine  powder  in  a  hot  state,  or  even 
when  cold,  without  attractii>g  more  or 
less  oxygen,  and  undergoing'  chemical 
change  during'  the  process  of  tritura- 
tion ?  or  if  ^  any  metal  easily  allowing 
oxidation,  introduced  into  the  living 
stomach  (of  the  chemical  actions  going 
on  in  which  viscus  we  are  very  igno- 
rant), can  be  expected  to  retain  its  ori- 
ginal metallic  form  ? 

The  general,  or  constitutional  symp- 
toms I  would  briefly  enumerate  as  fol- 
lows :^Th€  constriction  of  the  oesopha- 
gus, tendeme^  of '  the  epigastrium  and 
bowels,  loss  of  appetite  and  rest,  vomit- 
ing,  constipation,  and  general  febrile 
state  of  the  system.  I  find  most  authors 
record  salivation  as  an  effect  of  copper, 
and  tbink  it  very  possible  that  the  sali- 
vation complained  of  by  the  men  at  the 
Sun  office  was  caused  by  that  metal. 
Such  I  feel  may  have  been  the  case, 
though  I  was  at  the  time  inclined  to 
scout  any  idea  of  the  kind,  not  at  all 
giving*  credence  to  the  statement  of  the 
workmen,  that  the  bronze   contained 


mercury,  nor  being  aware  at  the  time 
of  the  existence  of  such  a  quality  in 
copper*  Some  of  the  symptoms  here 
noentioned  as  constitutional  may  be  con- 
sidered by  others  as  local,  and  referred 
to  the  mere  mechanical  and  irritating* 
action  of  the  powder- ou  the  alimentary 
canal,  as  the  anthelmintic  effects  of  the 
pulvis  stanni  are  accounted  for  by  the 
irritation  excited  by  the  finely-sub- 
divided metal. 

My  friend.  Dr.  Arthur  Farre,  was  so 
kind  as,  at  my  request,  to  examine  the 
bronze  with  bis  powerful  microscopes. 
The  specimens  selected  for  that  purpose 
were  portions  of  the  two  powders  which 
A.  B.  had  brought,  as  it  appeared  pos- 
sible  that  the  violent  effects  of  the 
cheaper  sort  might  be  caused  by  its  not 
being  so  finely  pulverized  as  the  other. 


Such,  however,  does  not  seem  to  be  the 
case,  as  uo  difference .  is  perceivable  in 
this  respect ;  nor  though  that  which  cost 
35s.  per  lb.  appeared  to  the  naked  eye 
paler  than  that  at  60,  did  the  same  cha-. 
racterhold  good  beneath  the  microscope; 
and-I  may  add  that  the  different  sam- 
ples of  bronze  in  my  possession  vary 
verv  much  in  this  respect,  from  a  li^ht 
yellow  to  a  full  orange,  approaching 
the  blood-red  shade  of  the  small  Malta 
orange.  The  powder,  when  scattered 
thinly  on  a  piece  of  glass  or  paper,  and 
examined  under  a  compound  microscope, 
with  an  ampl^if^ing  power  of  200  linear 
measurement,  is  seen  to  consist  of  thin 
flat  scales  of  irregular  figure.  The  ap- 
pearance of  these  is  that  of  metallic  leaf 
beaten  out  to  the  utmost  degree  of 
tenuity,  and  then  reduced  to  minute  frag- 
ments. Their  size  varies  from  about, 
^iffth  to  9^th  part  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
the  average  diameter  being  about  the 
i^th  of  an  inch,  and  smaller  even  than 
the  globules  of  blood,  according  to  some 
calculations. 

The  scales,  though  mostly  polygonal 
in  form,  are  mixed  with  small,  very 
sharp,  acicular  fragments,  the  latter  not 
bein^  in  a  greater  proportion  than  about 
one  in  forty  or  fifty,  but  still  existing  in 
immense  Quantity  in  -every  grain  by 
weight  or  the  powder.  These,  from 
their  form,  would  naturally  be  more 
irritating  than  the  others;  but  they  did 
not  appear  to  be  more  numerous  in  one 
sample  than  in  the  other,  and,  conse- 
quentljr,  unless  a  chemical  difference 
exists,  it  is  diflicult  to  understand  why 
the  effects  of  the  chenper  sort  should  be 
so  violent.     It  will   be  seen,  fruni  the 
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tides  are  extremely  i;iiii|ute,-  mhI,  in 
coDseqaence^  so  light  as  to  be  capable 
of  floatiiif^  freely  in  the  air,  as  I 
found  to  be  the  case  in  tbe  Sun  office. 
A  portion  of  this  bronze  beings  rubbed 
on  tbe  finger  so  as  to  give  it  a  golden 
lustre,  and  tbe  part  being  held  under 
tbe  microscope,  the  particles  were 
then  seen  to  have  attached  themselves 
to  tbe  ridges  and  grooves  of  the  cuticle. 
They  migot  therefore  be  naturally  ex- 
pected to  adhere  with  the  greatest  ease, 
and  to  prove  most  irritating  where  the 
skin  i&  most  rugose*  as  about  the  scro- 
tum, wbem  tbe  dust  would  easily  effect 
a  lodgement  in  th«  folds  of  tbe  pecu- 
liarly soft  and  moist  skiiK 

Your  obedient  servant, 

GuRNEY  Turner, 

Retidfui  Medic«l  Oificer  to  th?  Generjil 
Dispensary,  Aldersgate  Street. 

ON    PURULENT    INFLAMMATION 
OF  THE  CONJUNCTIVA. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 

S[R, 

In  replying  to  the  remarks  of  Mr. 
Wharton  Jones  (in  your  No.  of  Ja- 
nuary tbe  I9ih),  upon  a  paper  of  tnine 
communicated   to  the   Medico-Chirur- 

E'cal  Society,  and  published  in  their 
Bt  volume,  entitled,  *'  On  a  Successful 
Plan  of  arresting  Destruction  of  Che 
Cornea  from  acute  Purulent  Inflamma- 
tion of  the  Conjunctiva,'*  I  hope  that 
I  shall  not  be  accused  of  arrogance  in 
differing  in  opinion  from  any  authoritpr 
which  he  has  adduced  i^  support  of  his 
views  of  this  important  subject ;  and  I 
trust  that  all  who  will  trouble  them- 
selves carefully  to  peruse  tbe  paper  it* 
self,  and  the  observations  I  am  now 
about  to  offer,  will  acquit  me  of  having 
pursued  my  observations  with  the  pre- 
judice of  a  mind  biassed  in  support  of 
a  particular  view. 

Of  tlie  Organization  of  the  Cornea. 

1st.  Mr.  W.  Jones  appears  to  object 
to  my  assertion,  that  it  is  difficult  to  de- 
monstrate the  conjunctival  covering  of 
Uie  cornea,  and  this  affords  him  a  good 
opportunity  of  shewing  hia  learning  on 
tliis  subject,  for  which  no  doubt  your 
readers,  with  myself,  are  obliged :  mv 
experience  as  a  teacher,  however,  still 
causes  me  to  adhere  to  the  opinion 
which  I  have  expressed. 

:2d]y.  Mr.  W.  Jones  considers  that  I 
am  iucorrect  in  attributing  the  vascular 


aoppl  V  of  (he  domea  to  be  derived  jpri n- 
eipally  from  tbe  vessels  which  pass  with 
the  conjunctiva.  His  own  statement 
respecting  tbe  conjunctiva  is,  "  that  tbe 
aclerotic  conjunctiva  is  composed  of  a 
chorion,  the  surface  of  which  is  covered 
by  two  strata  of  microscopic  corpus- 
cules  ;*'  and  he  further  observes,  that  tbe 
chorion  is  very  deficient  in  connexion 
with  the  corneal  coniunctiva.  "The 
blood-vessels  and  cellular  tissue  at  once 
^ve  us  the  essential  elements  of  a  cho- 
rion." Now,  allowing  that  these  atrue. 
tures  form  tbe  conjunctiva,  blood-ves- 
sels passing  in  either  of  tbem  may 
surely  be  said  properly  to  pass  in  tbe 
conjunctiva;  but  I  ^o  furtfaer,  and  con- 
sider tbe  vessels  which  pass  in  the  sub- 
conyttngtiYal  cellular  tissue,  and  wbiclr 
afterwards  send  branches  to  contribnte 
to  the  supply  of  tbe  conjunctiva,  as  be- 
longing to  the  membrane  itself;  and 
this  occurs  in  regard  to  the  Urgest 
number  of  tbe.  vessels  which  run  be- 
tween the  conjunctiva  and  sclerotic. 

That  the  cornea  is  largely  supplied* 
by  tbe  vessels  which  'pass  in  or  beneath 
tlie  conjunetiva  (iiidepeiMleBi  of  tbe 
sclerotic),  is  stated  by  the  two  anato- 
mical authorities  quoted  by  Mr.  W. 
Jones.  Valentin  says: — "The  blood- 
vessels derived  from  the  sclerotic  con- 
junctiva run  merely  betwixt  the  papil- 
lary body  and  the  surface  of  the  proper 
substance  of  the  cornea,"  and  form, 
accordiug  to  Mr.  Jones,  with  the  oel- 
lular  tissue,  '^  tbe  essential  elements  of 
a  chorion,'-  being  therefore  a  part  of  the 
conjunctiva.  Rdmer  says,  *'  the  fine 
twigs  of  the  arteries  of  tbe  sclerotic 
conjunctiva  unite  together  around  tbe 
margin  of  the  cornea,  into  a  vascular 
wreath  or  circle  ;  from  this  there  arise 
numerous  branches,  which  run  from  the 
circumference  towards  the  centre  of  tibe 
cornea,  and  iii  their  courses  make  two 
or  three  very  fine  aub-divisiom ;  tbehr 
ends  bend  distinctly  inwards^  and  ap- 
pear to  penetrate  the  proper  substance 
of  the  cornea.^*  These  opinions,  tbere- 
foi-e,  tend  to  confirm  that  which  I  have 
expressed ;  yet,  in  spite  of  these  autho- 
rities, Mr.  W.  Jone:i  proceeds  to  state- 
that  they  are  not  corrooorated  br  mor- 
bid anatomy  or  pathological  observa- 
tion. First,  from  his  own  experience,  and 
secondly,  from  that  of  Mr.  jLawrence. 

I  do  not  know  what  oppartunitiea 
Mr.  W.  Jones  may  have  baa  of  observ- 
ing the  morbid  condition  of  tbe  eye; 
but  aAer    decidedly  tfmtr^diqtmg  my 
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opinion,  be  modestly  observes,  tbat  lie 
will  not  venture  to  oflfer  any  assertion 
of  bis  own  in  contradiction  to  017 
views,  but  proceeds  to  sbelter  himself 
bebiud  Mr.  Lawrence,  and  certainly 
tbrusts  forward  a  very  formidable  oppo- 
nent ;  but  one  who,  I  nope»  possesses  too 
much  professional  liberality  to  expect 
every  one  to  bow  to  his  opinions,  or  to  \^ 
offended  with  such  as  differ  from  him.  It  is 
now  more  than  eleven  years  since  Mr. 
Lawrence  quitted  the  field  which  g^ave 
him  such  extensive  opportunities  of 
observing  ophthalmic  diseases  ;  and  I 
am  sore  that  he  will  candidly  aUow, 
that  the  knowledge  of  the  morbid 
changes  in  the  different  textures  of  this 
delicate  organ  was  far  from  perfect, 
when  be  gave  up,  in  great  measure,  the 
further  study  of  its  diseases. 

Mr.  Lawrence  is  well  acquainted 
with  the  progress  made  in  this  depart- 
ment of  medicine  at  the  London 
Opk^thalmic  Hospital,  by  Mr.  Saunders 
and  Dr.  Farre,  by  Mr.  Travers  and 
himself ;  and  be  is  not  so  narrow-minded 
as  to  suppose  that  bis  successors  have 
been  incapable  of  making  further  ad- 
vance, with  suph  extensive  opportunity. 
I  know  that  many  points  which  I  con- 
sidered as  fairly  established  at  the  time 
that  Mr.  Lawrefice  and  myself  were 
colleagues  at  the  Ophthalmic  Hospital 
have  proved  erroneous,  when  tested  by 
further  observation  ana  experienoe.  •   . 

Let  me,  however,  examine  tbo  oui- 
nious  of  Mr.  Lawrence,  as  quoted  oy 
Mr.  W.  Jones.  Ist.  *'  the  blood- 
vessels  ramifying  in  the  cornea  are  ob- 
viously denved  from  the  .sclerotic 
tnfitA#.  The  coi\junciiva  often  retains 
its  natural  paleness  wbUe  the  vessels 
under  it  are  turgid,  and  the  whole  scle- 
rotic is  covered  b;y  a  plexus  of  distended 
ramifications,  which  form  a  pink  zone 
round  the  cornea."  With  respectto the 
assertion  in  the  beginning  of  this  quo- 
tiLtionj  *'  that  the  vessels  ramifying  in 
the  cornea  are  obviously  derived  from 
the  sclerotic  trunks,"  I  mnst  state,  that 
though  I  have  repeatedly  endeavoured 
to  trace  a  connexion  between  the  vessels 
of  the  two  textures,  in  corneitis,  I 
have  never  been  able  to  detect  any  com- 
munication. I  have,  indeed,  carefully 
examined  several  cases  in  the  last  ten 
days,  and  with  similar  result,  though  I 
have  had  the  aid  of  many  sharp  apd 

{practised  eyes,  and  a  high  magnifying 
ens.    Tt  is  true  that  the  sclerotic  con- 
junctiva sometimes  exhibits  very  little 


change  when  corneitis  exists ;  but  When 
vessels  filled  with  red  blood  are  appa« 
rent  in  the  cornea  (in  corneitis),  a  ves- 
sel or  vessels  distended  with  coloured, 
blood  may  be  invariably  found  passing 
in  the  conjunctiva  scleroticse  or  sub- 
jacent to  it  (but  quite  distinct  from  the 
sclerotic),  which  communicate  with  the 
vessels  apparent  on  the  cornea.  Pro- 
bably Mr.  Lawrence  has  mistaken  tlie* 
position  of  such  vessels,  and  considered 
them  as  belonging  to  the  sclerotic, 
whereas  they  are  independent  of  it. 
Tbe  pink  zone  round  the  cornea  is  not 
always  developed  in  corneitis, and  never 
at  the  commencement  of  the  disease ; 
but  it  appears  when  the  disease  has  been 
of  some  duration,  and  when  the  whole 
or  the  larger  part  of  the  cornea  and  the 
aqueous  memorane  have  become  impli- 
cated in  the  morbid  action:  it  results 
from  a  partial  injection  of  the  vessels  of 
the  sclerotic,  and  rarely  extends  beyond 
a  f^w  lines  from  the  corneal  circum- 
ference :  I  have  never  seen  it  covering 
tbe  whole  of  the  sclerotic,  as  Mr.  Law- 
rence states  it  does. 

.  The  next  quotation  refers  to  partial 
corneitis.  '*0n  close  inspection,  tbt^ 
redness  (partial)  proves  to  be  sclerotic, 
and  the  conjunctiva  is  unaltered  ;  en- 
larged vessels  are  seen  an  the  sclerotic, 
and  we  find  minute  ramifications  ex- 
tending, from  tbem  upon  the  cornea." 
Here,  again,  I  consider  that  Mr.  Law- 
rence has  mistaken  the  site  of  the  ves- 
sels,  which  are  really  passing  in  the 
cboripn  of  the  conjunctiva  or  in  tbe  8ub-» 
jncent  cellular  membrane,  and  are  inde-f 

Sendent  of  the  sclerotic ;  otherwise  (ho 
escription  is  perfect. 
Tbe  last  qu^tati^n  Mr.  Jones  con* 
siders  to  express  more  clearly  Mr.  Law- 
rence's opinion  regarding  the.  source  of 
tbe  blood-vessels  .of  the  co,mea;  and 
from  it  I  cannot  but  infer  that  Mr.  Law- 
rence supposes  the  vessels  of  the.  OOU'^ 
jnnctiva  comece  and  of  tbe  cornea  itself 
to  be  distinct  and  independent,  or  be 
would  not  have  stated  that  ^  the  en- 
larged vessels  may  be  those  of  the  con- 
junctival layer,  and  consequent!?  super- 
ficial, or  those  of  the  corneal  famine, 
and  deep  seated."  And  again,  "the 
deep-seated  vessels  of  the  cornea  cannot 
be  divided;  tbe  proceeding,  therefore 
(dividing  vessels  in  the  conjunctiva 
scleroticse),  could  oply  be  beneficial 
when  the  enlargement  is  confined  to 
those  of  the  mucous  surface."  Mr. 
Lawrence  expresses  his  opinion  thus  de- 
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cidedlj  respecting  the  source  from 
whence  the  corneal  vessels  are  derired, 
no  doubt  convinced  that  he  has  been 
able  to  trace  them  as  described  in  the 
first  auotation  ;  such  has  not,  however, 
been  Uie  result  of  my  own  observation ; 
and  if  Mr.  Jones  or  any  other  g^entle- 
man  interested  in  this  matter  will  do  me 
the  favour  to  attend  at  the  London  Oph- 
thalmic Hospital  for  a  few  times,  on 
Tuesday  or  Friday,at  nine  o'clock  a.m., 
I  feel  confident  that  I  shall  be  able  to 
satisfy  him  of  the  correctness  of  my 
statements  respecting  the  morbid  deve- 
lopment of  the  vessels  of  the  cornea. 

Kespecting  the  supply  to  the  poste- 
rior part  of  the  cornea,  which  Mr.  W. 
Jones  says  I  admit  (but  which  T  posi- 
tively aiisert  that  I  have  seen),  I  am 
supported  by  the  authority  he  quotes, 
viz.  Dr.  Prout,  who  also  corroborates 
what  I  have  stated  reg'arding  the  sup- 
ply from  the  conjunctiva  anteriorly. 
Wnelher  the  vessels  at  the  posterior 
part  pass  iu  the  membrane  itself,  or  in 
the  cellular  membrane  which  connects 
it  to  the  cornea,  I  will  not  dispti|e. 
Mr.  W.  Jones  allows  that  the  veasiels 
and  cellular  tissue  between  the  con- 
junctiva and  the  cornea  may  be  regfatded 
aa  the  chorion  of  the  former;  and  I  trust 
that  he  will  not  object  to  my  considering 
the  vessels  and  cellular  tissue  between 
the  cornea  and  aqueous  membrane  aa 
appertaining  to  the  latter. 

1  shall  now  adduce  some  further  pa- 
thological facts  which  I  consider  as 
tending  to  confirm  the  statement  I  have 
^  made  respecting  the  vascular  organiza- 
tion of  the  cornea. 

1st.  When  an  ulcer  exists  in  the  eomeii 
anteriorly  (which  we  may  suppose  to 
have  penetrated  deeply  into  its  proper 
texture),  and  the  reparative  process  is 
established,  the  ulcer  begins  to  fill  up 
by  deposit  of  opaque  matter  (fibrin)  ; 
and  it  is  not  uncommon  to  observe  in 
such  a  case  (when  the  local  action  is 
too  great^  one  or  more  vessels  carrying 
red  blood  passing  to  the  ulcer,  and  even* 
penetrating  the  fibrin :  such  vessels  are 
invariably  derived  from  trunks  which 
pass  with  the  conjunctiva,  and  not  from 
any  sclerotic  or  deep  corneal  vessels  in- 
dependent  of  those  of  the  conjunctiva. 

2dly.  Inflammation  aflTecting  the  scle- 
rotic tunic  (sclerotitis^,  if  neglected  or 
maltreated,  so  as  to  allow  of  extension 
of  morbid  action,  passes  to  and  impli- 
cates  the  iris,  and  sometimes  also  the 
aqueous   membrane ;    but    the    cornea 


never  directly  participates  in  the  in- 
flammation, though  it  may'be  indirectly 
affected  if  the  morbid  action  becomes 
severe  and  continued  in  the  aqueous 
membrane;,  and  I  have  seen  such  acaae. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  inflammation 
extends  from  the  iris  or  aqueous  mem- 
brane, it  passes  to  the  sclerotic,  and 
the  red  zone  around  the  margin  of  the 
cornea  (which  is  considered  a  diagnostic 
mark  of  the  disease  of  the  iri^)  becomes 
developed.  Does  not  all  this  prove  the 
free  vascular  connexion  between  these 
parts  ?^and  does  not  the  exemption  of 
the  cornea,  under  such  circumstances, 
shew  that  its  vascular  supply  is  nearly 
independent  of  the  sclerotic  and  iria  ?  . 
3aly.  There  is  a  symptom  which  was- 
first  pointed  ont  by  the  continental  oph- 
thalmic surgeons,and  considered  by  tbem- 
as  diagnostic  of  rheumatic  or  arthntic  iri> 
tis  (and  which  opinion  has  been  adopted 
by  most  of  our  authors) :  it  ia  the  appear- 
ance  of  a  whitish  or  ash  •coloured  line 
round  the  cornea,  between  it  and  the 
vessels  of  the  sclerotic,  which  form  a  red  - 
zone  without  the  whitish  circle.  This 
symptom  is  not,  however,  really  diag- 
nostic of  an^  particular  form  or  modifi- 
cation of  disease ;  the  explaiiatioii  of 
the  appearance  is  simple,  and  is  as  fol- 
lows : — The  mode  of  J  unction  of  the 
cornea  and  sclerotic  ranes  considerably  ;  * 
it  is  usually  in  a  degree  oblique,  so  tnat  . 
the  anterior  and  external  part  of  the 
sclerotic  overlaps  the  mai^^cin  of  the 
cornea,  and  the  cornea  is  in  part  con- 
tinued behind  the  sclerotic:  thus,  part 
of  the  opaque  sclerotic  covers  the  margin' 
of  the  transparent  cornea,  much  as  the 
metal  of  the  watch-case  overlaps  the ' 
edge  of  the  watch-glass.  Sometimes 
the  overlapping  of  the  opaque  tonic  is 
trifling,  sometimes  it  is  very  considers-* 
ble ;  usually  it  is  uniform  all  round  the 
cornea,  but  occasionally  it  is  irregular, 
being  greater  at  one  or  two  parts  than ' 
at  others:  thus  it  is  sometimes  con- 
siderable at  the  temporal  and  nasal ' 
borders  of  the  cornea,  and  but  little  at' 
the  upper  and  lower  parts;  and  I  haVe' 
noticea  the  reverse  ot  this.  Now,  when- 
ever the  anterior  terminafion  of  the 
sclerotic  is  prolonged  much  over  the  cir-' 
cumference  of  the  cornea,  either  imi- 
formly  or  partially,  the  conjunctiva  be-* 
comes  firmly  adherent  to  a  part  of  the 
overlapping  sclerotic,  and  the  conjuuc 
tival  vessels  contribute  principally  to  its 
vascular  supply  in  the  same  way' as 
they  afterwards  supply  the  cornea  it- 
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Bdf;  and  this'  supply  is  nearly  or  quite 
independent  of  that  which  the  sclerotic 
itaeir  receives  from  other  sources. 
(In  the  eye  of  Che  sheep,  the  junction  of 
the  cornea  and  selenitic  shews  much 
irregularity  in  the  defi^ree  in  which  the 
selarotic  overlaps  the  margin  of  the 
cornea,  and*  the  firm  connexion  of  the 
conjunctiva  to  that  part  of  the  sclerotic 
which  is  prolonged  most  over  the 
cornea  can  be  readily  demonstrated.) 
When  this  anatomical  variety  in  the 
junction  of  the  cornea  and  sclerotic 
existSy  and  the  eye  becomes  aflected  by 
sclerotitis,  or  by  iritis,  choroiditis,  or 
aqiio*cap8ulttis,  in  which  the  sderotie 
participates,  and  has  its  vessels  par* 
tially  distended  by  red  blood,  the  an- 
terior tenmnal  portion  of  the  sclerotic, 
*  which  is  supplied  b^  tlie  vessels  of  tbe 
conjunctiva,  remains  free  from  red 
vessels  (being  unaffected),  and  presents 
a  wbitiab  or  light  aab-colourea  aspect. 
If  tbe  ovcriappiiig  be  uniform,  tbe 
whitish  line  is  regular,  and  surrounds 
the  cornea^  but  wben  tbe  overlapping 
is  paftial  (suppose  at  the  nasal  and 
temporal  aidea  of  the  cornea)  a  crescen* 
tic  wbite  or  ash-colonred  line  appears  in 
these  poaitiona,  which  is  found  gradually 
to  bo  lost  ae  it  is  traced  to  tbe  upper  or 
lower  parts  of  the  corneal  margin. 
When,  however,  comeitis  attacks  an  eye 
aubject  to  this  variety  of  junction  of 
cornea  and  sclerotic*  tbe  reverse  of  that 
jnal  described  bappena,  if  tbe  vessels  of 
tbe  cornea  become  at  all  distended  with 
red  blood ;  for  tben  the  part  of  the  scle* 
rotic  which  ovedapa  the  cornea  baa  its 
I  Tesaels  also  filled  with  red  bloo(d«  and 

exhibits  a  highly  florid  appearance^ 
even  wben  the  sclerotic  ia  otherwiae 
white  aa  usual.  The  florid  line  at 
tlie  mai^^n  of  the  ooroea  is  in  tbeao 
caaea  readily  distinguished^  from  the 
redneaa  which  exists  in  tbe  cornea  itself 
immediately  connected  with  the  part, 
from  its  greater  depth  of  colour  being 
rdieved  by  an  opaque  g[round ;  it  is, 
however,  generally  partial,  and  cor- 
responds  to  the  extent  of  the  vascular 
development  in  the  cornea  itself,  which 
18  very  rarely  found  to  occupy  tbe  entire 
extent  of  this  texture. 

Xt  is  some  years  since  I  discovered 
this  fact,  and  I  have  since  constantly 
pointed  it  out  to  our  pupils,  and  have 
BO  doubt  of  the  correctness  of  tbe  ex- 
planation .  It  is  a  Ai  rther  beautiful  con- 
ition  of  the  correctness  of  my  state- 
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ments  respecting  the  vascular  supply  of 
the  cornea,  of  which  I  tru^t  I  have  now 
adduced  sufficient  anatomical  and  pa- 
thological  evidence  to  satisfy  all  un- 
prejudiced persons. 

Mode  ofDestmetion  of  the  Cornea  iii 
Pumient  Ophthalmia. 

Mr.  W.  Jones  first  here  accuses  me  of 
claiming  ori^nality  in  pointing  out  the 
mode  in  winch  the  destruction  of  tbe 
cornea  takes  place;  yet  subsequently  he 
states  that  I  do  not  claim  the  merit  of 
being  the  first  to  propose  divisions  of 
the  chemosed  conjunctiva  as  a  means  of 
relieving  the  cornea  from  risk  under 
acute  purulent  inflammation ;  my  state- 
ment is,  **  I  was  aware  that  incision  or 
excision  of  parts  of  the  coniunctiva  had 
been  suggested  and  effected  in  tbe  con- 
dition of  chemoais,  and  that  the  result 
of  such  treatment  had  not  been  satis- 
factory; this  want  of  success,  however, 
appeared  to  me  as  a  consequence  of  the 
misapplieation  of  tbe  principle,  and  not 
from  erkt>r  in  the  principle  itself.'' 
What  principle  could  Mr.  W.  Jones 
suppoee  that  I  meant  P  Is  it  not  plain 
that  I  referred  to  relief  of  the  tension 
and  pressure  reaulting  from  tbe  che- 
moais,  which  was  supposed  to  .promote 
the  destruction  of  the  cornea.  Again, 
I  have  atated  that  **  I  waa  previously 
aware  of  a«cb  a  plan  having  been  pro. 
posed  and  effected  ;  but  I  tnist  that  I 
have  given  a  satisfactory  explanation  of 
the  proper  principles  add  effects  of  the 
operation,  and  shewn  that  it  ia  adopted 
on  a  scientific  baais."  A41 1  claim,  tnen, 
ia  the  merit  of  having  made  clear  that 
which  waa  previously  obscure,  and  of 
rendering  simple  that  which  was  com- 
plicated ;  and  1  still  consider  myself  en- 
titled to  some  credit  for  so  doinff. 

Of  the  authors  cited  by  Mr.  W.  Jones, 
Dr.  MaokeuBie  atates,  that  the  deatmc- 
tion  of  the  cornea  takea  place  partly 
from  a  mechanical  cauae^  vix  '*  preasure. 
caused  by  the  enormously  distended 
coniunctiva  of  the  eyelids  and  eyeball ;" 
and  again,  **  pressure  of  tbe  coemosed 
coi\junq|iva,  and  the  eonaequent  mecha- 
nical death  of  the  cornea."  But  be  ap- 
pears to  consider  that  other  causes  have 
a  material  influence  in  produciiig  thia 
effect.  Mr.  Middlemore  expresses  him- 
self more  decidedly  and  clearly  respect- 
ing the  destruction  of  the  cornea,  from 
the  strangulation  of  its  vessels  which 
pass. from  the  conjunctiva;  but  be  also 
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attributes  much  to  tbe  exceasivelj-in- 
flamed  state  of  the  corneal  conjunctiva, 
which  Dr.  Mackenzie  supposes  to  take 
place  in  the  cornea  itself.  1  bare  never 
seen  such  a  condition  of  cornea  or  con- 
junctiva in  connexion  with  acute  pu- 
rulent ophthalmia ;  nor  can  I  understand 
how  it  can  take  place,  whilst  the  cor- 
nea is  under  the  influence  of  such  pires- 
sure  as  impedes  its  circulation,  and 
threatens  destructions  of  its  vitality. 
Mr.  W.  Jones  himself  sums  up  on  the 
side  of  Dr.  Mackenzie,  but  I  doubt  if 
he  will  obtain  the  Doctor's  thanks  for 
the  lucid  explanation  he  has  gfiven  of 
his  opinions,  after  stating  that  "  these 
are  expressions  not  to  be  misunderstood." 
He  subsequently  concludes  this  part  of 
the  subject,  as  follows :— *'  4  much  more 
simple  (P)  and  likely  (?)  way  of  account- 
ing* for  tne  destruction  of  the  cornea  is, 
by  the  general  pressure  to  which  its 
whole  thickness,  at  tbe  circumference, 
is  subjected,  between  the  unyielding 
contents  of  the  ejreball  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  chemosed  conjunctiva  and 
swollen  eyelids  on  the  other.  Tbi^  is 
what  is  simply  expressed  by  Dr.  Mac- 
kenzie.'* Unyielding^  contents  !1  If 
the  contents  are  unyieldiiier,  is  the  g^Iobe 
itself  so  ?  Will  npt  very  slight  pressure 
cause  it  to  pass  into  the  orbit,  where 
there  is  such  abundance  of  loose  and 
soil  texture,  much  more  than  is  sufficient 
to  obviate  any  ill  effects  from  the 
greatest  degree  of  pressure  which  tumid 
Conjunctiva  and  palpebrae  could  make 
on  tbe  anterior  part  P  Besides,  ifan^ 
texture  suflered  from  such  pressure,  it 
would  surely  be  tbe  sclerotic,  upon 
which  the  pjressnre  must  be  by  far  most 
severe. 

My  Plan  €f  Treating  Atutt  PumUnt 
Ophthaimim. 
After  quoting  my  account  of  tbe  prtil- 
ciple  of  my  mode  of  operating,  Mr. 
Jones  observes,  that  he  **  begs  it  to  be 
distinctly  understood  that  he  does  not 
offer  any  opinion  on  tbe  comparative 
excellence  of  radiating  incisions  or  cir- 
eu  lar  incisions,  or  excision  of  tbe  oonj  nnc- 
tiva,  as  a  means  of  relieving  tension  in 
cfaemosis,  &c.,  but  immediately  proceeds 
to  panegyrise  the  plans  of  Scarpa  and 
Sanson,  and  states  that  they  have  not 
been  always  so  unsuccessful  as  I  would 
have  it  supposed.  Mv  statement  is, 
that  **  the  result  of  sucn  treatment  has 
not  been  very  satisfactory :''  I  have  now 


to  add,  that  my  informatton  iH  tfaia  le- 
speet  was  obtained  from  tboae  who  bad 
witnessed  tbe  treatment  and  seen  ita 
effects. 

There  is  a  very  important  qnestion 
connected  with  this  plan  of  cirealar  in- 
cision, which  is,  the  possibility  of  its 
perfect  adoption  in  the  cases  in  which 
operative  means  are  required.  Not  in 
any  instance  which  has  cone  nnder  ny 
observatiaii,  in  which  I  have  conaidcied 
division  of  the  conjunctiva  necessnm 
could  I  have  excised  a  portion  of  tbe 
membrane  from  around  Uie  cornea.  I 
have  not  in  any  case  been*  able  to  mnke 
the  number  of  ineisioiis .  that  I  wiabed, 
and  when  I  have  been  able  to  makemj 
in  the  directions  between  tbe  snpeffior 
rectus  and  the  external  and  interaal 
recti,  they  bare  been  very  limited. 
When  tbe  ocular  cheaosnsis  compkle^ 
the  tnmefaction  of  tbe  palpebne  ta  al- 
ways so  great,  that  the  sarfece  of  tbe 
globe  can  be  exposed  bat  veiy  imper- 
fectly. Even  if  it  be  possible  to  excise 
a  portion  of  the  conjunctiva  to  tbe  en- 
tire circumference  of  tbe  cornea,  it  does 
not  follow  from  my  account  diat  Cbe 
cornea  would  necessarily  loae  its  vita- 
lity, unless  tbe  operator  at  the  saae 
time  rcmoTcd  the  subjacent  ceUnlai* 
tissue,  so  as  to  lay  bare  the  sderotica ; 
for  this  cellular  tissue,  I  bcdieve,  admits 
of  the  passage  of  man^f  vesaels  to  the 
cornea  and  its  conjunctiva. 

The  imperfect  ezcisum  of  tbe  con- 
junctiva sderoticfB,  and  its  anbjacent 
eellnlar  membrane,  vrould  of  ooniae  r^ 
lieve  tension  as  well  as  the  radiating 
incisions  could  do,  and  yet  quite  eiA* 
cient  vascular  supply  nigbt  'be  left  a» 
maintain  the  vitality  of  the  aomea,^b«t 
not  near  so  perfect  as.lbai  wbicb  ne- 
maiaa  after  the  radiating  incisions  bave 
been  made  Mr.  W.  Jones  nay  be  nn- 
tasfied  that  he  has  dupromd  iflyejefAsr 
the  rationale  of  my  plan  ef  I 
I  cannot?  but  I  may  be  dull. 
'  Since  tbe  publication  >  of  my 
several  new  and  severe  cases  of 
purulent  opbthailmia  have  been  tresfead 
by  my  oolleagoss  at  tbe  Opblbalinie 
Hospital—- by  Mr.  Curling,  at  the  Loss- 
don  Hospital— Mr.  R.  Quaia«  of  the 
North  London  Hospital —Mr.  Perry»  of 
the  Fonmmg  Hospital,  aijsdf,  ^cc 
Sec,  witlTperfect  success,  lllr.  Ontkrie 
mentioned  to  me  that  be  bad  tried  the 
plan  in  two  cases,  but  failed  in  both  ; 
be  allowed,  however,  that 
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dlwMe  exitted  in  one  case,  and  he  waa 
doubtful  about  the  other ;  and  these  are 
the  onlj  instances  I  know  of  failure. 

The  perusal  of  Mr.  W.  Jones's  paper 
has  not  induced  me  to  alter  my  opi- 
nions  in  any  respect,  and  I  still  main- 
tain that— • 

I .  The  cornea  is  supplied  principallr 
by  vessels  which  pass  to  it  in  or  wiih 
toe  donjunetiva,  independent  of  the 
sclerotic;  that  its  posterior  laminae  have 
a  triflings  supply  from  the  vessels  of  the 
ajqueous  memorane ;  and  that  it  receives 
little  if  any  supply  from  the  sclerotic. 

9l  That  it  is  aestroyed  by  morti6ca- 
tion,  from  interrupted  circulation,  in  con- 
sequence of  excessive  tension  and  pres- 
sure fmm  chemosis,  produced  by  puru- 
lent inflammation. 

3.  That  the  plan  I  have  proposed 
will  i>revent  the  destruction  of  the  cor- 
nea, if  adopted  before  mortification  has 
commenced. 

I  beg  further  to  state,  that  the  plan 
of  operation  did  not  arise  in  my  mind 
untu  I  bad  satisfactorily  (to  some  of 
my  colleafi^ues,  as  well  as  to  m^rself) 
worked  out  the  mode  of  orgcanization  of 
the  cornea ;  and  to  this  sutement  my 
oolleaifues,  and  many  of  my  pupils,  can 
hear  testimony.  It  has  not  resulted 
from  prejudice,  but  it  bas  been  erected 
on  a  scientific  basis,  and  will,  I  am  con- 
fident, stand  and  obtain  the  credit  it  de- 
serves  from  all  men  of  liberal  minds. 

In  conclusion,  I  offer  my  thanks  to 
Mr.  Wbaiton  Jones,  not  for  the  courtesy 
or  liberality  of  bis  remarks,  but  for  do- 
inr  that  which  will,  perhaps,  attract  a 
little  more  immediate  attention  to  this 
important  subject  than  would  otherwise 
have  been  bestowed  upon  it,  and  thus 
promote  my  wishes. 

'  If  Mr.  Jones  is  desirous  of  pufsuinif 
this  subject  with  a  proper  spirit,  I  hope 
ha  will  visit  the  Koyal  London  Opb- 
tkafauie  Hospital,  in  Moorfields,  when 
I  will  give  htm  all  the  aid  I  can  in 
tasting'  the  soundness  of  my  doctrines 
on  this  subjeet ;  and  I  will  not  only  for- 
fftve  him,  but  confess  myself  under  ob- 
liUfations  to  him,  if  he  will  accept  my 
offer.  My  object  is  to  elicit  truth,  by 
which  alone  our  noble  science  can  l>e 


ilih  many  apologies  for  so  long  a 
eomnmnication,  I  remain,  sir, 

Vour  obedient  servant, 
Fred.  Tyrreul. 

Jmi728,  1886. 


ON  THE  NEW  VACCINE  VIRUS. 

MR.  BSTLIN'S  THIRD  UETTRR. 

To  the  Editor  of  tike  Medical  Gazette, 

Sir, 
As  the  recent  supply  of  vaccine  virus 
from  the  cow  has  excited  the  attention 
of  many  of  jour  readers,  and  as  the  de- 
mand for  It  seems  likely  to  increase, 
I  think  it  may  be  satisfactory  tq  those 
who  are  interested  in  the  subject  to  be 
informed,  that  the  new  lymph  has  been 
sent  for  use  to  the  National  Vaccine 
Establishment,  in  order  to  facilitate  its 
transmission  to  those  members  of  the 
profession  who.  may  desire  to  be  fur- 
nished with  it. 

The  following  correspondence  con- 
tains the  communications  I  have  had 
with  the  respectable  Registrar  of  that 
Puard ;  and  if  not  trespassing  too  much 
upon  your  pages,  I  shall  be  obliged  by 
Its  early  insertion,  both  as  a  matter  of 
information  to  others,  and  for  the  pur- 
pose (whatever  may.  be  the  future  fate 
of  the  .new  virus)  of  placing  upon  record 
its  history  to  the  present  period  :^ 

•  "  To  the  RegistraV  of  the  National 
Vaccine  Establishment,  Russell  Place, 
Fitzroy  Square,  London. 

"  Bristol,  NoTember  23d,  1888. 

'*  Sir,— -Bein^  ignorant  to  what  mem* 
her  of  the  National  Vaccine  Establisb- 
ment  I  ought  to  address  this  application, 
I  shall  be  obliged  by  your  laying  my 
letter  before  those  who  have  the  power 
of  deciding  upon  the  request  it  contains. 

"  This  request  is,  that  if  it  be  not  in- 
consistent with  the  regulations  of  the 
InadtutioB,  and  not  likely  to  be  attended 
with  inconvenience  to  those  on  whom 
the  duty  of  vacdnating  devolves,  a  stock 
of  the  vaccine  virus,  at  present  in  my 
possession^  which  has  been  extensively 
used  in  this  city,  and  circulated  tbrougn 
En^laDd,^  ma^  be  employed  at  toe 
National  Vaccine  Establishment,  so  that 
distant  practitioners  may  receive  sup- 
plies of  It,  on  making  the  usual  appU* 
cation. 

**  The  grounds  upon  wfateh  I  consider 
this  virus  as  presenting  ^ims  to  the 
notice  of  the  EsUblisbraent,  will  be  seen 
from  the  following  account:-— In  August 
last  I  visited  a  farm  in  Gloucestershire 
(near  Berkeley,)  where  I  saw  cows  snd 
milkers,  and  the  children  who  had  been 
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inocalated  from  the  latter  affected  with 
cow-pox.  I  took  some  lymph  from  a 
▼err  fine  ▼esicle  produced  on  the  arm  of 
a  CDtld  bj  inoculation,  with  the  virus 
from  the  hand  of  one  of  the  milkers, 
and  employed  it  for  vaccination  ou  mj 
return  to  Bristol.  The  stock  of  new 
virus  was  thus  fulljr  established,  and  a 
succession  of  it  is  still  kept  up  bj  many 
other  practitioners  in  this  city,  besides 
myself. 

*'  A  statement  of  these  facts  is  ^ven 
in  the  numbers  of  the  London  Medical 
Gazette  for  Sept.  I5th  and  Oct.  20th  ; 
and  in  consequence  of  these  communi- 
cations to  the  public,  a  strong' desire  has 
bren  evinced  by  medical  gentlemen  in 
rarioQS  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
to  possess  some  of  the  new  virus,  and 
many  have  written  to  me  for  it.  I  have 
sent  lymph  (with  a  statement  of  the 
nnmber  of  inaividuals  through  whom  it 
has  passed  since  it  came  from  the  cow)  to 
the  following  places :  Bath,  Warminster, 
Swansea,  Oxford,  Retford,  Bangor, 
Plymouth,  London,  (to  four  different 
quarters,)  Great  Malvern,  York,  Dublin, 
Gloucester,  H.  M.  ship  Pandora^  (for 
the  colonies^  Langport,  Madeira,  Ber- 
wick-upon-Tweed, Liverpool,  Chep- 
stow, Bridgwater,  Staffora,  Somerton, 
Falmouth,  South  Petherton,  Kidder- 
minster, Cambridge,  (to  two  surgeons,) 
Sussex,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  Stroud, 
Barbadoes,  Plyrapton,  Thirsk,  Win- 
caunton,  Droitwtco,  and  Sidmouth ;  to 
many  places  near  Bristol,  and  also  to 
Paris,  Switzerland,  and  America,  and, 
trpon  the  application  of  the  Consul 
Genera]  for  Fortugfal,  to  Lisbon,  and  to 
the  Portugruese  physician  of  Madeira. 

'*  Under  these  cireumstonces  I  think  I 
an  wairanted  in  rej|;arding  the  new 
▼irus  as  of  sufficient  raterest  in  the  esti- 
mation of  the  medical  public,  to  entitle 
it  to  the  notice  of  the  National  Vaccine 
£rtablishmeDt,  where  more  certain 
means  will  exist  for  keeping  it  up,  and 
greater  facilities  will  be  given  to  its 
transmission  to  distant  places.  I  have 
to  acknowledge  the  polite  attention  of 
all  who  have  written  to  me  for  it,  in 
saving  me  from  everj|r  avoidable  expense, 
and  it  has  been  gratifying  and  instruc- 
tive to  me  to  communicate  with  so  many 
intelligent  practitionen.  But  if  the 
demairas  for  the  matter  continue,  as  it 
appears  will  probably  be  the  case,  it  mar 
not  be  in  the  power  of  an  individual, 
engaged  as  I  am  in  general  practice,  to 


supply  them ;  and  the  means  of  keening 
up  the  virus  in  this  city  may  be  lost. 
Having  done  all  in  my  power  to  promote 
the  interests  of  vaccination,  I  might 
upon  personal  grounds  expect  that  the 
National  Vaccine  Establishment  would 
now  assist  in  relieving  me  of  the  duty 
I  have  hitherto  checrhilly  undertaken  ; 
but  I  would  raiher  rest  any  claim  fur 
compliance  with  my  request,  upon  the 
accommodation  which  will  be  thus 
afforded  to  a  large  number  of  my 
professional  brethren. 

**  Should  the  Board  be  willing  to 
introduce  the  new  virus,  I  shall  nave 
pleasure  in  forwarding  some  which  is 
recent,  in  any  manner  that  may  be  de- 
sired ;  and  I  will  send  with  it  a  correct 
statement  of  the  progress  of  the  Ijmph 
since  it  was  taken  from  its  ongiual 
source. 

"  I  ought  to  mention  that  the  vesicle 
producecTby  the  new  virus  has  the  well- 
marked  charactere  of  the  vaccine  dis- 
ease :  it  is  attended  with  more  local  and 
constitutional  irritation,  and,  in  the  opi- 
nion of  several  elder  practitioners,  more 
resembles  the  vesicle  which  was  met 
wilh20Tean  ago,  than  that  which  is 
produced  by  the  lymph  in  ordinary  use. 
*'  I  am,  sir, 
**  Your  faithful  servant, 

**  John  Bishop  Estlin.'* 

To  this  letter  T  received  the  following 
satisfactory  reply :—  y 

•'NatloDfl  Vaodoe  EtUbUshmMt* 
Dec.  1],16S8L 

**  Sir, — I  have  the  pleasure  to  acknow- 
ledge the  receipt  of  your  communica- 
tion on  the  subject  of  a  fresh  supply  of 
vaccine  lymph.  It  was  conveyed  hy 
Sir  James  Clark  to  this  Board,  and 
immediately  taken  into  due  considera- 
tion. 

**  I  am  instructed  to  inform  you  that 
the  president  and  members  fulljr  parti« 
cipate  with  you  in  the  seal  which  joa. 
have  manifested  to  promote  vaccination* 
Their  confidence  in  the  genuineness  of 
the  lymph  which  they  employ  re- 
mains unshaken,  after  an  experience 
of  many  yeare  of  its  use ;  but  they  will 
gladly  avail  themselves  of  your  kind 
offer  to  make  trial  of  that  which  has 
been  more  recently  obtained  by  yourself 
from  the  cow.  If  you  will  have  the 
goodness  to  send  us  a  supply,  in  any 
torm  you  please,  it  shall  oe  used  and 
tested  with  the  greatest  care,  and  I  shall 
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feel  gratified  in  faitbfullj  reporlingf  to 
jou  ue  resu1t.-*I  remain,  sir, 

*'  Your  most  obedient  servant, 

"  C.  Hue,  MD. 
"  BegUtnr. 

**Johi  Bithap  EstUn,  Efj." 

Immediately  upon  the  receipt  of  Dr. 
Hue's  letter,  I  sent  a  supply  ofljmnli 
irom  two  healthy  children  to  the  Na- 
tional Vaccine  Establishment,  and  I  was 
in  hopes  that  by  this  time  the  stuck 
woula  have  been  sufficiently  established 
to  aHow  of  its  beings  forwarded  to  those 
who  made  applications  for  it ;  but  fivm 
the  following  letter  which  I  have  re- 
ceived  from  Dr.  Hue  since  1  bei^ao 
writing*  this  communication,  I  have  rea- 
son to  fear  either  that  the  lymph'  I  sent 
has  not  been  successfully  propan^ted, 
or  that  the  supply  has  been  accidentally 
cat  off. 

"  National  Vaccine  EttabUahment, 
•«  Jan.  2S,  1689. 

**  Sir,— *!  am  desired  by  the  Board  to 
request  that  you  will  favour  us  with  an 
additional  supply  of  the  vacdne  lymph 
which  you  nave  been  in  the  habit  of 
inring-.    It  is  the  wish  of  the  Board  to 
make  a  farther  trial  of  it  before  they 
communicate  to  you  their  report. 
**  I  remain,  sir, 
"  Yonr  most  obedient  servant, 
"C.  HoE,M.D. 
"Beslairftr. 
**J.  B.  JErffin,  Eiq.  Brntoi" 

In  compliance,  therefore,  with  this 
request*  I  have  sent  a  second  supply  of 
lymph  to  the  Board  of  the  National 
Vaccine  Establishment. 

Since  my  second  letter,  inserted  in 
your  number  for  October  10,  I  have 
continued  to  watch  the  projfress  of  the 
virus.  It  has  lost  none  of  its  activity 
at  its  present  distance  of  about  twenty 
removes  from  the  cow.  If  any  change 
have  taken  place,  I  would  say  that  the 
▼esicles  are  more  firm  and  perfect,  and 
less  disposed  to  be  broken  during  the 
first  week,  than  was  the  case  at  an  ear- 
lier period.  Though  I  find  the  surest 
method  of  propagating  the  infection 
from  dry  matter  is  to  rub  it  ujpon 
scratches  of  very  small  extent,  the  jluid 
lymph  appears  to  me  to  answer  best 
when  inserted  with  a  clean  lancet  into 
a  minute  puncture.  A  free  insertion  of 
lymph  I  find  most  liable  to  occasion 
excessive  local  irritation ;  and  the  vesi- 
cle produced  upon  scratches,  from  the 


injury  done  to  the  skin,  is  more  inclined 
to  break,  during  the  first  week,  than 
that  which  follows  the  introduction  by 
puncture. 

Mr.  Humpage,  surgeon  of  this  city, 
informs  me  that  since  he  hasadopted  the 
plan  of  having  a  piece  of  cotton  wad- 
ding so  stitched^  into  the  child's  sleeve 
as  to  admit  of  the  vesicle  being  com- 
pletely covered  with  it  (the  fiocculeni 
{|art  being  next  the  skin],  he  has  seldom 
bund  the  vesicle  prematurely  broken. 

No  cases  of  serious  constitutional 
disorder  attending  the  vaccinations  in 
Bristol  have  come  to  my  knowledge, 
though  there  have  been  instances  of  se- 
vere inflammation  and  ulceration  in  the 
arm. 

From  Lanffport,  in  Somersetshire,.  1 
have  receivea  a  report,  which  shews 
that  the  new  virus  has  exhibited  a  cba- 
racter  of  peculiar  severity  in  that  neigh- 
hoorhood.  The  following  is  the  result 
of  the  vaccinations  practised  upon  68 
children,  by  Messrs.  Michell  and 
Frankara,  of  Langpont :— - 

In  52  Cases  the  progress  of  the  disease 
was  regular. 

1  Severe  erysipelas. 

4  Ervthematoos  eruptions  of  a  vio- 
lent character. 

H  Highly  infiamed  ulcerated  arms. 

1  No  eflect  after  twice  vaccinating. 

8  Result  unknown ;  suppusedio  have 
been  favourable. 

68 

One  of  the  patients  with  erythema, 
an  unhealthy  cnild,  two  mouths  of  age, 
died.  It  was  vaccinated  on  the  39th  of 
last  December,  and  as  no  effect  wan 
produced,  the  inoculation  was  re)ieated 
on  the  6th  of  January.  On  the  7th, 
erythema  attacked  the  Back,  and  gradu?- 
ally  extended  to  the  feet,  never  alKcting 
the  arms,  nor  was  there  any  appearance 
of  vesicle.  The  child  had  much  dysp- 
Bosa,  with  crouping  cough,  and  died  on 
the  2l8t  ult  My  correspondent .  ob- 
serves :-^'*  I  do  not  attribute  its  death 
to  vaccination,  nor  does  the  mother 
wholly,  as  she  lost  an  infant  previously, 
with  similar  affection  of  the  air- pas- 
sages, but  her  neighbours  set  it  down  to 
vaccination  entirely." 

The  case  of  erysipelas,  and  the  two 
others  of  erythema,  were  serious  ones. 
The  attacks  came  on  during  the  first 
week,  two  of  them  on  tbe  day  following 
vaccination.    One  child  had  no  vesi- 
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cles  *.  It  mav  be  wortbj  of  mentioninf;', 
that  an  uncle  and  aunt  of  the  infant 
that  suffered  from  erysipelas  were  simi- 
larly  affected  afler  cow-pox  inoculation 
many  years  a]^.  The  alarm  occasioned 
by  tne  violent  symptoms  wbich  occurred 
in  some  of  these  children  has  induced 
Messrs.  Michell  and  Prankard  to  sus- 
pend, for  the  present,  tbe  employment 
of  this  virus. 

I  have  not  yet  bad  the  power  of  ino- 
culating with  variolous  matter  any  of 
the  children  recently  vaccinated,  but  I 
bave  been  favoured  with  a  very  satisfac- 
tory communication  from  Mr.  Halton, 
House  Surg^eon  to  the  Chorlton-upon- 
Medlock  Dispensary,  Manchester,  in 
wbich  he  informs  me,  that  in  a  family 
where  there  were  four  unvaccinated 
cbildren,  the  three  elder  ones  beinsr 
seized  with  small.pox,  he  vaccinated 
the  youngest,  who  took  the  cow-pox 
properly,  and  was  preserved  from  tbe 
vanolous  infection.  The  interest  felt 
by  this  Gentleman,  and  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  profession  in  Manchester,  in 
tbe  new  virus,  may  be  inferred  from  tbe 
fact  of  his  havinfif,  at  the  date  of  bis 
letter,  furnished  71  neighbouring*  prac- 
titioners with  supplies  of  tbe  matter. 

And  bere  I  would  remark,  tbat  as  far 
as  I  have  bad  an  opportunity  of  collect- 
ing opinions  from  the  extensive  cor- 
respondence I  have  bad  on  the  subject, 
the  confidence  of  the  President  and 
members  of  the  National  Vaccine  Es- 
tablishment, in  tbe  **  genuineness"  of 
the  lymph  tbey  employ  and  distribute, 
is  not  participated  in  by  tbe  profession 
generally,  at  least  not  by  their  provin- 
cial brethren. 

I  am  bappy  to  perceive  tbat  tbe 
whole  subject  of  vaccination  is  under- 
going  in  this,  and  in  oth^r  countries, 
some  of  that  searching  investigration 
which  its  importance  demands.  We  are 
beginning  to  discover  how  much  we 
bave  to  learn  respecting  it.  Careful 
observation^  of  facts  is  more  needed 
than  theories  and  opinions.  I  am 
unable  to  feel  any  of  that  uncertainty 
with  which  some  correspondents  of 
the  periodicals  decide  upon  the  precise 
time  when  lymph  ought,  and  ought  not 
to  be  taken ;  upon  the  necessity  of  re- 
vaccination,  and  even  the  period  when 
it  ought  to  be  performed;    and  upon 

•  BAvlug  had  the  opportmiUf  of  sMinc  thrve 
of  the  rases  referred  to«  I  caa  teeUfy  to  the  seve- 
rity of  the  Iniiaininatory  attacks. 


many  other  points  of  much  iotricac/. 
I  know  of  nothing  in  tbe  history  of  vac- 
cination to  warrant  tbe  assertion  that 


of  selecting  those  vesicles  round  wbiefa 
no  areola  baa  formed,  for  funiiahing  (be 
lymph  for  future  inoculation  i  but!  am 
by  no  means  certain  that  it  would  prove 
less  effectual  if  used  at  a  mueh  later 
period.  That  the  crust  has  been  suo- 
cessfoUy  employed  for  raociiiating  is  a 
well-known  fact ;  nor  is  it  confsmable 
with  my  experience,  that  virus  taken 
from  a  vesicle  yielding  but  a  small  qnau- 
tity  of  fluid  is  more  active  than  when 
taken  from  one  exuding  lymph  in 
greater  abundance. 

Most  discordant  are  tbe  opinions,  and 
even  the  experiments,  with  tegard  to 
re-vaccination ;  and  much  patient  and 
unprejudiced  inquiry  is  required,  to  de- 
termine satisfactory  results.  From  the 
extensive  re^raoetnations  practised  *  in 
the  Prussian  armj,  when  nearly  one- 
balf  of  the  soldiers  were  affeeted  with 
the  regular  disease,  it  bas  been  eon- 
eluded  that  the  effect  of  the  firat  vacei- 
nadon  decreases  with  advancing  yeats, 
and  that  the  risk  of  taking  tbesmall- 
pox  is  proportioned  to  tbe  distance  of 
time  from  the  first  inoculation  of  coir- 
pox. 

On  tbe  other  band,  Dr.  Nenmanii,  a 
German  physician  (quoted  in  one  of  the 
numbers  for  the  last  year  of  the  Bel- 
gian Eneycloaraphie  dei  Sciences  MitU^ 
cales),  gives  the  result  of  086  re-vacci- 
nations, and  comes  to  tbe  conclusion 
that  those  most  liable  to  be  attacked 
with  small- pox  afler  cow-pox  are  cbil- 
dren  who  bave  been'vaecinated  but  a 
few  years ! 

Much  discussion  has  also  been  taking 
place  as  to  tbe  proper  period  for  re- 
vaccinating;  but  aro  wein  possession  of 
evidence  adequate  to  prove  tnat  a  second 
taccination  has  more  power  to  protect 
the  constitution  from  an  attack  orsmall- 
pox  tban^  tbe  first  introduction  of  the 
cow-pox  into  the  system  f  Two  cases 
of  small-pox  afler  re-ya<knnation  haye 
lately  come  to  my  knowledge;  one  off 
them  proved  fatal,  though  the  patient,  a 
young  gentleman  of  17  years  of  age, 
bad  ^one  through  a  satisfactory  re-vac- 
cination  onljf  four  motatbs  before  be  died 
from  the  variolous  attack. 
To  these,  and  to  similar  inquiries,  as 
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w^eU  M  to  the  probaUe  detorionttioii  of 
d^  virus  by  pastui^  through  «  great 
number  of  bumaii  Deinffs^maDy  of  tbem 
probablj  affected  with  cotifttitutioiia) 
aiimenlis  I  trust  an  attcntiTe  oonadera- 
tion  will  now  be  given.  Those  objects 
of  inquiry  of  most  imuortance  were  abl^ 
touched  upon  by  Mr«  Dodd,  of  Chi- 
ohester,  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Pro- 
vincial Medical  Association,  at  Bath ; 
and  I  cannot  butindulge  the  hone  that  the 
Vaccination  Section  appointea  on  that 
occasion  will  afford  valuable  service  in 
the  department  for  which  it  has  been 
selected. — I  am,  sir. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

J.  B.  JSSTUN. 
.BrktoltJPebniary  1.1880. 


ON  THE  INCREASING 

mEYALENCB   OF    SMALL.POX 
AFTER  VACCINATION. 

By  John  Bobsktoii,  Sargeon,Manchester. 


I  HAV£  remarked,  for  some  years  back> 
^e  existence  of  an  impreuion—an  im- 
pression rather  than  an  opinion^-whicb 
M  rapidly  extending  in  society,  that 
yaccination  is  now  less  a  protection 
against  small-pox  than  it  was  fifteen  or 
twenty'  years  ago.  On  so  important 
and  keenly  controverted  a  point  I  will 
not  at  present  pretend  to  speak;  but 
there  is  one  fallacy  entwined  with  this 
notion  or  impression  which  I  may  al- 
lowably mention,  as  I  have  nut  seen  it 
Boticea  elsewhere,  although  I  do  not 
affirm  that  it  may  not  have  been^  no- 
ticed. Indeed,  the  fallacy  is  so  obvious, 
that  I  can  hardly  suppose  it  has  not 
been  detected  again  and  again.  Before 
saying  what  it  is,  however,  I  would  ask— 
do  those  wlio  affirm  that  cases  of  secon- 

ijary  small -ppx.  are  more  frequent  than 
brmerly^  mean  that  a  larger  percentage 
of  the  persons  vaccinated,  takes  small- 
pox than  was  the  case  formerly,  or 
mereljr  that  the  number  of  instances 
<KM:urring  annually  is  greater  than  for- 
merly? If  they  mean  that  a  larger 
percenta^  of  the  vaccinated  is  seized 
with  smiJl-pox  at  the  present  time  than 
there  was  nfleen  or  twenty  years  ago, 
where,  I  should  like  to  know,  are  the 
facts  to  prove  this?  Where  are  there 
any  facts  whatever  upon  which  to  rest 
f  conclusion  so  vitally  important  ?  and, 
if  there  be,  who  collected  tbem,  and 


where  are  they  to  be  found?  That 
many  more  cases  of  modified  small- pox 
occur  at  the.  present  time  dian  twenty 

J  ears  affo,  I  admit ;  nor  will  any  one 
eny  a  tact  so  notorious.  But  the  fal- 
lacy I  alluded  to  consists  in  assuming 
that,  because  more  cases  erery  where 
occur,  therefore  an  increasing  percen- 
tage of  the  vaccinated  is  losing  protec- 
tion— an  inference,  I  imagine,  lutogether 
unwarranted,  in  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge.  The  following  extract  from 
a  Spanish  colonial  jouma],  of  recent 
date,  will  more  cieany  exhibit  this  fal- 
lacy than  any  thing  I  can  pretend  to 
write.  Care  has  been  taken  to  give  a 
literal  translation :-~ 

*'  The  island  of  Barataria  contains 
10,000  inhabitants,  and  the  population 
is  said  to  be  stationary,  as,  indeed,  has 
been  the  case  for  half  a  century  and 
upwards.  No  strangers  during  that  pe- 
riod, have  entered  it  as  settlers,  nor  have 
any  of  the  natives  emigrated.  The 
births  and  deaths,  it  is  to  be  inferred, 
therefore,  are  equal.  The  police  of  the 
island  is  wonderfully^  exact  in  several 
resects,  but  chiefly  in  the  care  taken 
during  many  years  to  have  the  inha- 
bitants at  an  early  a^e  inoculated  for 
small-pox.  Every  child  who  lived  to 
the  age  of  a  few  weeks  was  inoculated. 
But  the  King  of  Barataria,  an  en- 
lightened prince,  readily  adopted  the 
Jennerian  discovery;  for  he  decreed, 
that  on  the  first  day  of  January,  1806, 
vaccination  should  be  substituted  for 
inoculation,  the  operation  to  be  per- 
formed about  the  same  age  as  it  nad 
been  for  the  latter.  As  the  police  was 
humanely  vigilant,  not  a  single  infant 
could  escape  being  vaccinated.  Great 
was  the  satisfaction  of  the  inhabitants 
on  finding  they  had  exchai^ed  a  loath- 
some disease  for  one  so  mud:  and  in 
the  first  eiDOtions  of  gratitude  the^  sent 
to  Jenner,  in  the  name  of  their  king,  a 
valuable  present  of  oil,  worth  upwards 
of  2000/.'^  (Dr.  Baron  appears  to  have 
been  ignorant  of  this  munincent  act  of  a 
poor  but  grateful  people  towards  the  be- 
nevolent Jenner,  for  I  do  not  find  it 
recorded  in  bis  recently  completed 
'  Life.'2  "  At  considerable  cost,  also,  they 
erecteu  a  monument  to  his  honour  in  the 
market-place  of  their  chief  town. 

"  For  several  years  thecow<-pock  main- 
tained its  reputation  unsullied.  TruOt 
indeed,  one  or  two  cases  of  small -pox,  in 
those  alleged  to  have  been  vaccinated* 
occurred,  raising  some  consternation  at 
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fint ;  bat  these  were,  oti  what  seemed 
Ijrood  evidence,  traced  to  the  careless- 
ness of  Doctor  Josepbtts  a  Duloribus, 
the  authorized  ▼accinator  for  tbe  dislrmt 
of  Lavaioz  (where  all  tbe  supposed 
failures  bad  taken  place),  who  was,  in 
consequence,  condemned  to  receive:  the 
bastinado,  and  to  lose  bis  left  hand.  In 
1810,  however,  tbe  son  of  one  of  the 
grandees,  who  had  been  carefully  vac- 
cinated hj  the  King'B  physician,  was 
seized  with  small- pox^  and  with  such 
severity  that  he  remains  pitted  to  this 
day.  JFrom  that  lime  to  the  present, 
instances  of  small -pox  after  vaccination 
have  occurred,  and  with  increasing  fre- 
quency. In  1834,  the  numbers  at- 
tacked in  different  quarters  of  the  island 
were  so  considerable  (about  twenty  in 
all,)  as  to  lead  to  the  issuing  of  a  roj al 
commission,  to  make  full  investigation 
and  report  to  tbe  King.  This  was  the 
more  necessary,  because  of  tbe  great 
number  of  confliciipg  pamphlets  pub* 
lisbed  on  this  question  by  the  doctors 
of  medicine,  whereby  tne  minds  of 
man jT  were  unsettled;  and  faith  i»  the 
▼accme  discovery  considerably  shaken. 
These  writers  differed  widely  in  opinion 
among  themselves.  One  maintained 
that  the  vaccine  virus  when  inserted  into 
the  arm  of  an  infant  by  scratches  made 
with  the  bom  {antenna/^)  of  a  beetle, 
affords  complete  and  permanent  protec- 
tion against  small-pox.  Another  attri* 
buted  the  failures  to  tbe  virus  not  being 
taken  from  tbe  pock  at  a  proper  time ; 
asserting  that  it  should  be  taken^  not 
exactly  on  tbe  eighth  day  of  the  pock's 
age,  but  after  eignt  days  and  one  hour. 
A  third  tbou<jrht  that  new  matter  ought 
to  be  raised  from  tbe  goat,  from  time  to 
time,  by  inoculating  that  animal  with 
the  virus  of  small. pox.  A  fourth  pro> 
nounced  vaccination  to  be  of  no  use  or 
value  whatever.  The  opinions  of  the 
rest  it  is  needless  to  give.  We  will  not 
trouble  our  readers  with  more  of  the 
commissioners'  report  than  what  refers 
to  one  or  two  poinu,  and  chiefly  to  one 
comprised  in  the  following  question  :— > 
*  Since  it  cannot  be  denied  that  in- 
stances of  failure  in  reference  to  ^e 
jiower  of  vaccination  to  afford  protec- 
tion against  small-pox,  have  occurred  in 
this  island,  and  are  becoming  more  fre- 
quent than  formerly,  can  such  a  fact  be 
explained  on  grounds  which  do  not  se- 
riously affect  the  credit  of  the  Jennerian 
discovery?'     In   reply,    tbe    commis- 


sioners remaric  that  too  much  has  been 
expected  from  the  vaccine  discoverf, 
(if,  in  triitb,  it  be  possible  to  overvalue 
a  discovery  so  fraught  with  blessings  to 
mankind);  that  unouestionably  the 
having  passed  througb  one  attack  of 
natural  small-pox  never  did  abaolotelj 
shield,  in  all  cases,  tbe  same  individual 
from  a  second,  and  therefore  to  expect 
from  vaccinstion  complete  protectiim 
against  small- pox,  in  all  constitutions, 
is  unreasonable ;  that,  however,  vacei- 
nation  does  appear,  to  protect  in  most 
instances,  probably  in  ninety-five  o«t 
of  every  Irandred  persons  vaccinated ; 
that  when  it  fails  m  affording  protec- 
tion, it  in  general  lessens  the  violeaee 
of  the  subsMuent  attack  of  smaD-pox  ; 
and,  lastly,  that  with  respect  to  a  stead/ 
annual  inoreake  in  the  number  of  cases 
of  failure,  as  alleged  by  several  emioeBt 
doctors,  such  was  to  be  eipeeted :  Ifae 
number  of  vaccinated  persom  in  the 
island  being  annually  on  the  increase, 
of  coarse  a  larger  prcportwn  of  the 
population  annually  Becomes  liM*  to 
modified  small-pox.  Indeed  it  most  be 
self-evident,  the  commissioners  remark, 
that  so  \fm^  as  vaccinated  persons  are 
being  continually  added  to  tbe  previ- 
ously existing  nvmbers  of  the  vacci. 
nated,  failures  may  be  exnected,  in.  the 
same  ratio,  to  increase.  As  such  state- 
ments admit  of  tabular  illustration,  the 
commissioners  have  preparetl  tbe  fol- 
lowing tables,  with  a  view  to  illuatrmte 
their  meaning :— * 

ToXAm  \u. 
Shews  the  number  of  the  vaccinated  alive 

in  the  island  of  Baraiaria,  at  different 

periods,  from  1806  to  163&. 
Anno 
Domini. 
1606  the  vaccinated  then  livinffwero    S86 

1808 713 

1810 1173 

1815 2JW 

1820 3179 

1826 4087 

1830 41ttt 

1835 , 5690 

Assuming  that  five  per  cent,  of  the  vaoei« 
nated  are  liable  to  small-pox  (and  thaw 
is  no  evidence  to  prove  that  even  ao 
large  a  percentage  is  liable),  the  follow* 
ing  table  shews  the  number  of  cases  of 
modified  small-pox  that  would  have  oc- 
cvrred  in  the  island  at  each  period,  from 
1806  to  1835,  provided  all  had  been 
seized  who  were  liable ; — 
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Domini. 

l^OiS  the  number  seized  with  modU 

•  fied  small-pox  was    14 

1808    35 

ISIO    58 

1815 ••  109 

1820    158 

1835    204 

1830    846 

1835    • .....,•.  384" 

(The  mme  mode  of  calculattoD  mig'bt 
be  applied  to  Loudon,  were  tbe  same  par- 
tieaiarsreffarding*  its  population  as  well 
known  as  in  tbe  ease  of  tbat  of  Bara- 
uria.  Bttitbis  is  not  to  be  expected. 
Soppose— and  supposition  is  my  onlj 
vesouree— tbe  number  of  vaccinated  per- 
sons aliFe  in  London  in  1806  to  baTe 
been  10,000;  the  number  in  1810tobave 
been  100,000;  in  1830,900,000;  in  1830, 
600,000;  and  at  tbe  present  period 
800,000,  we  may  understand,  eren  if  tbe 
numbers  bere  mentioned  are  conside- 
rably wide  of  tbe  truth,  how  more  cases 
of  seeondary  small-pox  occur  in  London 
DOW  than  ocourrea  twenty  years  asfo, 
without  needing^  to  assume  tbat  an  in- 
creasing  percentage  of  tbe  vaccinated 
m  becoming  liable  to  the  infection  of 
small-pox.) 

**  Concerning  the  question  now  so  ge- 
nerally agitated,  whether  tbe  vaccinated, 
aAer  a  certain  interval  of  time,  cease  to 
enjoy  protection  against  small-pox,  and 
hence  ought  to  be  vaccinated  airesb,the 
report  n  full,  rather  than  satislkctory. 
The  commissioners  say  tbat'bitherto, 
on  this  part  of  the  inquiry,  we  have  had 
j|S8umptions^  and  conjectures,  but  no 
well-ascertained  body  of  facts ;  for,  first, 
it  is  not  fact,  but  conjecture,  that  tbe 
protective  power  of  cow-pock  gradually 
ceases  in  tne  human  system ;  second,  it 
is  not  fact,  but  conjecture,  that  a  person 
successfully  re-vaccinated  is  less  liable 
to  small-pox  than  he  was  before ;  and 
third,  to  affirm  that  when  re-vaccination 
fails  in  individuals  they  are  thereby 
pr&ven  to  be  secure  from  small-pox,  is 
Still,  in  the  present  state  of  our  Know* 
ledge,  to  affirm  what  is  mere  conjec- 
ture. Tbe  report  concludes  in  these 
words:---' In  order  fairly  to  test  tbe 
use  and  value  of  re-vaccination,  we  re- 
commend that  registers  be  kept  by  the 
medical  staff  of  every  regiment  and  ship 
of  war,  as  also  by  the  beads  of  all  pub- 
lic schools,  academies,  and  colleges,  in 
which  tbe  names  of  tbe  vaccinated  shall 
be  inserted  in  two  separate  equal  classes ; 
that  tbe  one  class  consist  of  such  as  are 


not  to  undergo  a  re-vaccination;  the 
other,  of  those  who  shall  be  re- vacci- 
nated as  soon  as  registered.  At  tbe  end 
of  every  seventh  year  tbe  results  to  be 
ascertained — that  is,  whether  tbe  re- 
vaccinated  class  is  wholly  protected 
against  small-pox,  or  protected  in  a 
larger  proportion  (and  if  so,  in  >ihat) 
than  the  other  class.  Various  other 
methods  of  investigation  and  experi- 
ment will,  no  doubt,  be  necessary.  We 
have  bere>  as  we  believe,  indicated  tbe 
true  line  to  be  pursued,  by  which,  ulti- 
mately,  valuable  data  may  be  obtained. 
But  it  is  a  capital  error  to  suppose,  aft 
many  do.  tbat  a  really  valuable  and 
trustworthy  body  of  facts  will  be  toon 
accumulated,  under  even  the  most  fa- 
vourable auspices ;  or  that  any  valuable 
results  whatever,  on  a  question  demand- 
ing inquiries  and  ejtperiments  so  exten- 
sive as  this,  will  ensue  from  private^ 
isolated,  individual  efforts.  Rather,  it 
may  be  expected,  judging  from  all  for- 
mer experience,  tbat  such  separate, 
petty  eflorts,  by  their  jarring  and  dis- 
etiepant  results,  will  retard  tbe  progress 
of  true  inquiry  .* " 


ESTIMATE  OP  VACCINATION. 

To  the  Editor  qf  tk^  Medicul  GaifeiU. 

Sir, 

Pbrbaps  the  inclosed  observaUons  may 
not  be  without  interest,  at  a  time  when 
Vaccination  is  forcing  itself  so  much 
on  general  attention. 

Your  obedient  servant^ 

R.  I.  Pollock. 
7t  Bath  Place,  KeoslogtMi. 

In  considering  the  important  subject 
of  vaccination,  three  questions  ever  pre- 
sent themselves  before  us  : 

1st,  Has  vaccination  really  lost  some 
of  its  power  as  a  protection  against 
small-pox  ? 

2d,  To  what  extent  has  it^  efficiency 
diminished  P 

3d,  The  best  means  of  restoring  or 
improving  this  protectino'  power  P  - 

The  voice  of^  the  pubRc  and  the  pro« 
fession  has  alike  answered  the  first  ques» 
tion  in  tbe  affirmative. 
^  Thd  second  is  a  more  difficult  ques- 
tion ;  every  day's  experience  shews  tbat 
small-pox  afler  vaccination  is  of  fre- 

auent  occurrence;   but  in  what    form 
oes  it  occur?    Do  we  find  any  thing 
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like  the  severe  cases  of  imall-poz  de- 
scribed of  old ;  aod  striking^  sticb  terror 
into  the  minds  of  communities  that 
wbole  TilUges  were  plseed  in  a  state  of 
blockade  the  moment  its  appearance  was 
known  ?    Certainly  not 

So  mild  is  it  ffeneraUj  tbat  the  French 
have  applied  tae  term  varioloid^  for  I 
presume  that  "  varioloid'*  is  small-pox 
modified  bj  previous  vaccination  run- 
ninfi^  an  imperfect  course  of  six  or  seven 
days,  with  scarcely  any  constitutional 
symptoms  at  all ;  the  pustule  leaving^ 
no  vestige  of  a  mark  behind.  We  do, 
however,  occasionally  meet  with  a  more 
severe  form,  in  which  the  eruption  may 
be  confluent,  the  constitutional  effect 
considerable,  and  marks  of  the  pustules 
continuing  some  tim*e,  witn  even 
alight  permanent  indentations.  Out  of 
not  less  than  000  vaccinations,  in  the 
course  of  ten  jears  (chiefly  amongst 
dhildtvn  in  the  immediate  Ticinity,  so  as 
to  be  under  continued  observation,)  no 
such  case  has  occurred  ;  any  cases  in 
children  vaccinated  by  myself  have  been 
extremely  mild;  none  has  occoned 
under  six  years  aiSfler  vaccination. 

Three  severe  cases  I  have  seen— all  in 
adults ;  in  each  there  was  the  mark  of 
vaoeination  which  had  been  perfonned 
in  infancy  or  childhood.  The  most  se* 
yere  of  the  three  occurred  three  months 
since,  in  a  female  aged  26.  The  eruo« 
tion  was  universal,  and  confluent  f  toe 
fever  was  very,  severe.  The  mucous 
membranes  suffered  alarmingly  cftr- 
ing  the  first  few  days  of  the  eruption, 
especially  the  fauces  and  larynx;  yet 
even  in  this  extreme  case,  I  shall 
ever  believe  that  her  vaccination  saved 
her— for  on  the  eighth  da^  maturation 
was  perfect,  the  fever  rapidly  declined, 
the -pustules  shrunk,  so  that  the  eye-lids, 
which  had  been  perfectly  closea  on  the 
6th  and  7th  days,  were  again  opened, 
and  on  the  lentn  day  she  was  clearly 
firee  from  danger  ;  sat  up  in  bed,  took 
nourishment,  and  escaped  that  accession 
of  fever  which  always  attends  the  acm^ 
of  the  eruption  in  true  small-pox,  in  the 
totally  unprotected.  Facts,  such  as 
these,  shew  us  that  vaccination,  at  the 
worst,  is  still  a  valuable  prophylactic. 
The  French  and  German  tables  recently 
published  shew  that  small-pox  after  vac- 
cination occurs  in  a  direct  ratio  to  the 
length  of  time  which  has  elapsed  from 
the  period  of  vaccination. 

The  third  question  divides  itself  into 
several  others  :^ 


«.  Can  we  suppose  a  disease  likely  to 
change  its  character  F  have  we  proof  of 
such  degeneration  in  other  cases  ? 

b.  Can  the  vaccine  vesicle  be  injured 
or  interfered  with  in  its  progress,  so  as 
to  alter  the  character  of  the  disease  ? 

c.  Does  the  system  ever  really  re- 
ceive the.  second  vaccination,  and  de* 
velope  aperfect  vesicle ? 

d.  How. far  is  vaccination  a  protec* 
iion  ? 

e.  How  far  b  ''  varioloid"  a  pioteG-> 
donf 

.  /.  What  is  the  best  period  to  take 
lymph  from  the  vaccine  vesicle  ? 
.  g»  Is  it  requisite  to  have  reoooise  to 
the  original  source,  the  cow  ? 

a.  Syphilis  is  said  to  prove  ^.af- 
firmative, but  it  may  be  fairijr  doubted 
whether  it  is  not  rather  the  improved 
treatment  which  appean  to  have  modi* 
fied  that  disease.  Measles,  scadet  fever, 
hooping-cough,  8cc*  oflTer  no  evidenee 
in  support  of  such  a  view. 
.  5.  A  circumstance  occurred  very  re- 
cently which  hears  upon  this  poinL 

I  took  lymph  from  a  healthy  infant 
on  the  eighth  day,  (Thursday  to  Tbors. 
day),  and  vaccinated  a  child  two  and 
a  half  years  old.  The  vesicle  formed, 
but  as  frequently  happens  in  childfep 
of  that  age,  was  scratched,  and  so  irri- 
tated, that,  on  the  eighth  day,  instead 
of  a  fine  supply  of  lymph,  it  was  brokeUt 
and  contained  a  fluid  more  like  pus  ; 
and  ran  an  imperfect  course.  The  s»» 
ter  of  this  child  wss  vaccinated  from  it, 
however,  and  the  arm  rose,  but  very  im- 
perfectly; and  fluid  taken  from  the 
second  case,  on  the  eighth  da^,  failed 
altogether  to  reproduce  the  disease  in 
anouier  child.  This  was  the  last  of  a 
series  of  cases  vaccinated  by  lymph  I 
had  obtained  from  Mr.  Estlin,  of  Bris- 
tol. This  fact  would  seem  to  shew  that 
the  vesicle  may,  by  irritation,  be  altered 
so  as  to  diminish  its  power  of  reproduc- 
ing the  disease ;  and  it  is  not  too  raocb 
to  suppose  that  the  same  cause  may  di- 
minish its  protective  effect  on  the  ooa- 
stitotion  in  which  such  interference  oc- 
curs. It  shews  the  advantage  of  vac- 
cinating evhr,  before  the  child  has 
acouired  sufficient  intelligence  to  dis- 
turb the  veaicle. 

c.  The  kind  of  vesicle  presented  in  a 
successful  vaccination  vanes  in  different 
cases,  from  a  mere  papula,  dying  away 
after  the  fourth  or  fifUi  day,  to  a  laige  ir« 
regular  vesicle  on  an  angry  inflamed 
hue,  running  a  course  very  similar  to  a 
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pni  vaoeinatton.  The  etriiertbesecood 
Vaccination  is  performed  aAer  the  finL 
the  less  is  the  effect  produced;  bat  I 
faaire  ne?er  seen  a  troe  and  perfect  vac- 
cine vesicle  in  a  second  vaccination ;  it 
18  generally  mach  larger,  irregular  in 
sise,  and  presents  a  more  angry  and 
extensive  kind  of  inflammation, -^ex- 
tremely well  described  in  Dr.  M.  Hall's 
Leetares,  published  in  the  Lancet. 

d.  Seven  years  since  small-pox  pre- 
vailed extensively,  and  occurred  in 
many  families  where  all  the  members 
had  been  •  vaccinated,  running  in  its 
mild  form  Uirough  them ;  it  was  not 
then  customaty  to  revacciqate,  and  Uie 
disease  ran  on  unchecked  from  member 
to  member^  through  several  families  of 
(protected  persons. 

Lateljr  when  a  first  case  has  occurred 
in  a  family  the  others  have  been  imme- 
diately re> vaccinated,  and  hitherto  with 
the  invariable  effect  of  stopping  the  fur- 
ther progress  of  the  disease. 

e.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know 
how  fitrtbe**  varioloid"  disease  is  a  pro- 
tection against  anr  further  attack  of 
amalLpox.  -On  this  head  I  have  no 
Where  seen  any  information. 

/.  It  is'  remarkable  that  Drs.  Jenneri 
Pearson,  and  Woodville,  the  best  autho- 
rities, appear  to  have  attached  no  im- 
^rtauce  t<>  this  point  On  looking 
thMtt^h  their  works  of  1790,  1708,  and 
1799, 1  find  no  precise  directions.  Dr. 
Jenner,  in  most  of  his  cases,  omits  to 
say  on  what  day  he  took  lymph;  in  two 
of  three  oifly  he  mentions  the  eighth. 

I  have  noticed  that  where  lymph  has 
been  taken  before  the  vesicle  was  fully 
complete  (say  the  sixth  or  seventh  day), 
A  weak  and  languid  vesicle  has  been 
produced  in  the  subject  vaccinated  from 
It;  and  that  when  lymph  has  been 
taken  late  in  the  disease  (say  the  ninth, 
tenth,  or  eleventh  day)  it  has  failed  in 
most  cases  altogether.  The  usual,  and, 
I  believe,  the  best,  practice  is  to  take 
lymph  as  soon  as  the  vesicle  is  perfect, 
and  iust  as  the  areola  is  commencing ; 
which,  although  it  naj  vair  a  fittk, 
will  generally  be  found  to  be  on  the 
eighth  day  (the  day  week  after  the  vac- 
cination). When  the  lymnh  has  a  p^^ 
rulent  cnaracter  it  is  not  nt  fbr  use. 

.^.  With  respect  to  the  last  point 
(n)  we  are  much  indebted  V>  ^r. 
Estlin,  of  Bristol,  for  bis  zealouH  exer- 
tions to  spread  abroad  a  sup[>]y  of 
lymph  obtained  from  the  original 
source— the  cow.    For  a  year  past  I  had 


observed  that  most  of  my  vaccinated 
arms  had  presented  a  much  more  severe 
degree  of  inflammation,  and  a  more 
angry  vesicle,  than  in  previous  years. 
I  looked  on  this  as  a  fault,  and  rejoiced 
exceedingly  at  the  prospect  of  getting 
a  new  stocK.  I  wrote  to  ask  some  from 
Mr.  Estlin,  of  Bristol,  who  kindly  sent 
me  a  supply,  ten  removes  from  the  cow ; 
at  the  same  time  mentioning  that  he 
found  a  greater  degree  of  inflammation 
accompanying  the  new  cases  than  he 
had  observed  in  bis  old  ones,  and  which 
he  looked  upon  as  a  new  and  valuable 
feature  in  the  new  lymph. 

I  reoeived  this  lymph  on  the  d#tli 
of  October,  and  immediately  vaccinated 
a  fine  healthy  child,  two  months  old, 
at  the  same  time  vaccinating  another 
with  some  of  the  old  8toefei-4he  trans- 
mitted lymph.  I  continued  this  plan, 
Muparing  the  eases  from  day  today, 
bat  cannot  say,  upon  the  whole,  that  I 
Ibund  any  narked  difference  in  the  ap- 
pearance; boik  certainly  presentedl 
mnch  more  inftammatioa  than  I  had 
been  accustomed  to  witness  until  wtthin 
the  last  tw^e  or  eighteen  months.  In 
some  caaea  I  thought  Mr.  Eatlin's 
lymph  produced  a  mom  active  and  n 
more  emy  aivols ;  but  I  had  obaerved 
at  diflerent  times,  in  the  tranandtted 
cases  of  my  old  stock  during  the  past 
year,  as  great  an  amount. 

Some  of  the  lymph  of  Mr.  Esilin's 
I  gave  to  Mr.  M.  He  raised  a  snpply,  * 
but  infonns  me  that  hefoond  llieiak 
flammation  so  severe  that  he  dared  not 
venture  to  continue  it,  and  gave  it  np« 
In  one  case  which  I  saw  with  him,  each 
vesicle  had  sloughed,  and  left  a  small 
excavated  ulcer,  which  had  only  just 
bejgun  to  granulate  at  the  end  of  the 
third  week.  These  facts  would  lead  us 
to  infer  that  the  new  lymph  produces  a 
more  active  disease  than  tke  transmitted, 
but  I  still  must  repeat  that  I  think  I 
have  seen  just  as  severe  cases  from  the 
old  lympb,  though  onljf  within  the  kui 
year.  I  state  the  fact,  but  can  ofier  no 
explanation. 

I  have  unfortunately  loat  the  supply 
of  Bristol  lymphy  as  mentioned  beiore 
(h),  *  I  havcy  however,  kept  a  rejpster 
of^  the  fifteen  cases  vaccinated  with  it, 
in  case  any  particular  occurrenee  ahould 
renter  it  necessary  to  refer  to  them.  It 
would;  af  course,  be  the  work  of  years 
to  establish  any  comparison  between  the 
efficacy  of  lymph  fresh  from  the  cow 
and  that  UansmiUed  through  the  human 
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subject,  as  a  protection  against  small-  Several  punctures  were  raade  in  the  o# 

pox      Upon  the  whole,  there  can  be  no  uteri  with  a  lancet,  and  the  woman  waa 

doubt  that  vaccination  affords  a  valuable  put  under  the  influence  of  Urtar  emeUc  ; 

protection   against  sm'all-pox,  and  that  bj  degrees  the  parU  relaxed    efficient 

re-vaccination  is  a  measure  of  prudence  labour   pains    came  on,    and  at  n>ne 


and  efficacy,  although  the  Urae  at  which  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  September  4. 
it  becomes  requisite  IS  as  yet  undecided :  the  patient  was  deh vered  of  a  still-born 
perhaps  the  popular  opinion  of  once  in  child,  the  foetal  heart  having  been  in- 
il^vftn  vears  fnav  answer  until  we  have    audible  for  the  last  twelve  hours,  thoupli 

at  the  commencement  of  labour  tbe  |)la- 
cental  souffle,  and  foetal  heart  beating 


seven  years  may  answer  until  we 
more  precise  knowledge 


DROPSY  IN  THE  FOETUS. 


TV  the  Editor  qf  the  Medical  Gazette. 

Sir, 
Thb  following  cases  of  dropsy  and 
peritonitis  in  the  foetus  were  olwerved 
during  the  past  autumn,  at  tbe  Dublin 
Lving-in  Hospital,  which  iosdtutton 
adbrds  opportunities  for  inveatigatioff 
tbe  diseases  both  of  women  and  chit 


at  the  rate  of  160  times  in  the  minute, 
were  both  distinctly  heard. 

The  body  was  examined  eighteen 
hours  aAer  birth  i  the  epidermis  was 
then  peeling  off  the  extremities,  tbe 
face  was  much  congested,  and  there 
were  several  vesications  on  the  face  and 
buttocks. 

The  integuments  generally  were  aii«« 
sarcous,  and  both  the  chest  and  abdo- 
men contained  a  large  quantity  of  serous 
fluid;  tbe  lungs  were  exceedingly  dark 


.        ,                  *_i  u.  in  colour,  with  a  few  black  spote  upon 

dren,farsurpaMin^  those  presented  by  ^jjeir   surface,  which  are  usuaUy   xe- 

any  other  in  the  kingdom.    I  am  in.  ^^^j  ^^  evidences  of  the  previous  ex- 

duced  now  to  forward  them  to  yon  for  P^^^^    of  pneumonia    in    the   fcetiis. 


Both  ventricles  of  the  heart  were  full  of 
blood,  but  ifi  the  other  viscera  no  pecu- 
liarities were  discovered. 

Case    II.^Mary  Reill/,   aged   28 
years,  was  admitted  in  her  seventh  la*- 


publication,  if  you  consider  them  worthy 

of  it,  from  the  fact  of  there  not  having 

been   any  cases  of  peritonitis  in   the 

foetus  recorded  by  English  writers  be* 

fore  the  appearance  of  Dr.  Simnson't 

excellent    paper     in    the    Edinborgh  ^^ 

Medical  and  ^Surgical  Journal  for  Oct    tour7at'S^"n"6rthe  2d7f  sl^lTt^ber. 

1838,  and  at  4  p.m.  on  the  following 
day  was  delivered  of  a  male  cbiluy 
which  made  a  few  efforts  at  respiration, 
and  then  died.  At  the  commencement 
of  labour  the  placental  soufflle  and  foetal 
heart, pulsating  120  times  in  theminute, 
were  detected.  On  asking  the  woman 
her  history,  she  said  that  sne  had  come 
to  the  hospital  hoping  that  she  might 
have  a  living  child,  for  she  had  given 
birth  to  ^Jfe  dead  children  within  the 
last  nine  years.  She  said  that  her  first 
three  children  had  been  born  alive ;  that 
she  then*  became  again  pregnant,  and 
was  delivered  of  twins,  which  were  bom 
dead,  and  much  distended  by  fluid,  for 
which  she  could  adduce  no  other  cause 
than  the  circumstance  that  she  herself 
had  suffered  much  from  dropsy  during 
the  latter  months  of  her  pregnancy. 
Since  then  she  bad  borne  three  cnildreu 
(twins  once),  all  dead,  and  distended  bjr 
fluid,  she  herself  having  enjoyed  good 
health  in  the  intervals  of  pregnancy, 
and  up  to  the  sixth  month  of  utero- 
gestation,  when  she  always  became  aua* 
sarcous,  and  continued  so  till  after  deli- 


1836>,  and  of  those  which  Dr.  Simpson 
relates,  eight  only  appear  to  have  come 
under  his  own  immediate  notice.    . 

Unfortunately,  the  notes  of  Case  I. 
*  are  rather  incomplete.-— I  am,  sir, 
Your  obedient  servant, 

Charles  West,  M.D. 

Oradnatc  In  Medidoc  and  Sargery 

of  the  Uoirenity  of  Berlin. 

38,TaTUtock  Place,  Tavistock  Square, 
Jan.  28, 1839. 

Case  I. — On  the  2d  of  September, 
1888,  Mary  Bezhan,  a  healthy-looking 
yonng  woman,  22  years  old,  and  who 
had  been  married  nine  months,  was  ad- 
mitted in  labour  with  her  first  child. 
She  stated  that  she  had  enjoyed  good 
health  from  her  infancy,  though  during 
the  last  two  months  of  her  pre^ancy 
she  had  suffered  much  from  sickness. 
Labour  had  commenced  at  2  p.  m.  '  on 
the  2d  of  September,  and  twelve  hours 
later  the  membranes  ruptured,  but  the 
uterine  action  continued  feeble,  and  the 
OS  uteri  rigid  and  undilated,  from  an  iu- 
flltration  of  serum  into  its  substance, 
and  especially   into  '  the  anterior  lip. 
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very.  Duiiii|f  her  seventh  and  las| 
jiregnaocj*  she  had  been  put  on  a  regnir 
Jar  plan  of  diet,  usinfif  dry  food,  as  oaten 
bread,  dice,  and  avoiding'  all  succulent 
▼egelables,  which,  without  preventing 
the  anasarca,  had  g^reatly  injured  her 
general  health. 

On  inspectinfif  the  body,  72  hours 
after  death,  the  intef^uments  were  found 
anasarcous,  especially  those  of  the  face, 
hands,  and  scrotum,  and  presented  many 
livid  spots  and  ecchvmoses  (like  purpura 
liceniorrhafpca),  which  were  most  abun* 
dant  on  the  face,  though  there  were  a 
few  on  the  trunk  and  extremities. 

ffead.-^lniegaments  infiltrated  with 
•erum ;  extravasation  of  blood  in  spots 
between  the  pericranium  and  skull,  Jike 
that  on  the  surface  of  the  body ;  mem- 
branes of  the  brain  much  coneested.  In 
Ibe  brain  was  nothing  remarkable. 

CAeif.— There  was  some  fat  beneath 
tbe  integuments;  the  pleurse  contained 
a  small  quantity  of  fluia  ;  the  right  lung 
was  light-coloured,  crepitant,  floating 
in  water;  the  left  sank,  was  dark,  con* 
i^ested,  and  did  not  crepitate ;  and  both 
loDp  were  infiltrated  with  serum.  The 
pericardium  contained  a  small  quantity 
of  straw-coloured  serum ;  the  heart  wag 
natural. 

Abdamfu  contained  nearly  a  pint  of 
aerum,  tinged  with  blood  ;  alarge  flake 
4>f  Ivmph  was  floating  in  the  fluid.  The 
perUonenm  was  opaaue,  much  thicken- 
ed, as  if  from  old  innammation,  and  ra- 
ther congested;  the  intestines, also,  were 
jnacb  congested.  The  stomach  present- 
ed some  large  petechial  spots  towards 
tbe  pylorus,  ana  an  ecchymosis  of  some 
aize  extended  along  its  great  arch ;  pe- 
techias, few  in  number,  and  intermixed 
with  patches  of  congestion,  were  found 
along  the  first  third  of  the  small  intes- 
tines; the  kidneys  also  were  spotted 
^itb  petecbifle.  The  liver  was  lar^e 
and  congested;  the  gall  bladder  fuU; 
spleen  large ;  other  parts  natural. 

Case  III.— M.  A.  Nelson,  a  healthy. 
looking  married  woman,  was  admitted 
in  labour  with  her  first  child,  on  tbe 
dlst  October,  1838.  She  considered 
that  she  had  only  reached  the  seventh 
XDonth  of  pregnancy  ,butcould  notaccount 
/or  her  premature  labour,  siuce  she  had 
continued  to  enjoy  the  most  undisturbed 
Jiealtb  during  the  whole  time,  with  the 
exception  of  three  months  ago,  when 
^e  came  from  Sligo,  and  endured  much 
fatigue  on  the  journey.    The  first  stage 


of  labour  proceeded  very  slowly,  the 
uterine  contractions  being  few  and 
feeble  until  the  3d  of  November,  ou 
which  day,  at  6|  p.m.,  the  membranes 
ruptured,  and  an  hour  afterwards  a 
female  child  was  bom,  which  made  two 
or  three  feeble  movements,  but  never 
breathed.  Ou  the  previous  day,  at 
2  P.M.,  the  fcetal  heart  had  been  dis- 
tinctly heard. 

Thirteen  hours  afterwards  the  child 
was  examined.  Its  small  size,  and  the 
undeveloped  condition  of  its  nails,  indi* 
cated  that  it  had  only  reached  tbe 
seventh  month.  The  extremities  were 
wasted,  the  abdomen  tumid,  and  the 
superficial  abdominal  veins  enlarged. 

The  brain  and  spinal  cord  presented 
no  morbid  appearance. 

Chewt. — The  lungfs  were  dark«co- 
loured,  solid,  sinking  in  water  ;  there 
was  no  unnatural  appearance  of  the 
pleure,  nor  any  eflfusion  into  the  chest, 
out  two  long  and  soft  filamentous  ad- 
hesions  existed  between  the  pleura 
covering  the  lower  lobe  of  the  right 
lung  and  the  walls  of  the  chest.  The 
heart  was  natoraL 

Abdomen  contained  about  ^iij.  of 
bright  straw-coloured  fluid ;  the  perito* 
neum  was  opaque,  and  connected  to  the 
convex  surface  of  the  liver  by  long 
thread-like  adhesions ;  the  right  lobe  off 
the  liver  was  entirely  coated  with 
lymph  ;  the  left  lobe  was  also  covered 
with  Ivmpby  tboagh  leas  completely. 
The  spleen  was  firmly  adherent  to  the 
peritoneum  lining  the  sbddmind  pa- 
rietes,  and,  as  well  aa  tbe  stomach,  was 
invested  with  lymph ;  long  and  tole- 
rably firm  adhesions  also  existed  be- 
tween the  stomach  and  peritoneum. 
The  omentum  and  mesentery  were  very 
vascular,  but  the  intestines  presented  no 
unnataral  appearance. 

These  three  cases  present  this  feature 
in  common^-that  in  all  tbe  child  waa 
ascertained  beyond  doubt  to  be  alive  at 
tbe  beginning  of  labour;  though  none 
of  the  children  survived  their  birth  for 
any  length  of  time,  and  only  one  made 
an  efibrt  at  resniration.  Two  of  the 
children  were  the  products  of  a  first 
pregnancy ;  while  in  the  third  instance 
the  woman  had  previously  borne  several 
children,  many  of  them  dead :  but  in 
none  of  the  cases  could  the  most  careful 
investijgation  detect  the  existence  of  any 
syphilitic  taint  in  the  mother.  In  case 
1,  local  csdema,  and  in  case  2,  general 
anasarca  existed  in  tbe  mother;  bttt  in 
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case  3,  notbinfir  bad  occurred  to  dUta|b 
the  mother's  healthy  except  her  fati^ingr 
joumej  three  months  before  detiirerjr, 
whteb,  however,  one  can  scarcely  oon^ 
nect  with  tbe  disease  in  her  infant,  es- 
peciallj  since  the  appearances  found 
afler  death  would  indicate  the  disease  to 
bare  been  more  rapid  in  this  than  in 
tbe  other  cases.  In  cases  1  and  2,  the 
placenta  was  examined,  and  found  on- 
usually  large,  but  thin,  and  tbe  great 
deTclopment  of  its  venous  structure  was 
very  remarkable.  With  re^^ard  to  the 
petecbisB  described  as  existing  in  case 
2,  they  have  been  but  very  rarely  ob- 
served by  tbe  writer,  though  throuafh 
the  kindness  of  Dr.  Evory  Kennedy  be 
bad  an  opportunity  of  examining  all 
tbe  children  that  were  still-born,  or 
which  died  in  tbe  hospital ;  and  on  re- 
ferring ta  **Oraetzer,  DieKrankbetten 
des  Foetus :  Breslau,  1837/'  §  15  and 
16,  but  few  cases  will  be  found  on  re- 
cord, though  Cruveilbier,  whom  Dr. 
Simpson  quotes,  speaks  of  it  as  by  no 
means  unusual.  Next  to  Dr.  Simpson's 
invaluable  paper,  the  above-mentioned 
work  of  Graetzer  is  worth  consulting, 
for  altboug'b  it  contains  but  little  ori- 
ginal matter,  yet  one  finds  in  it  a  ver^ 
g^od  and  laborious  collection  of  what- 
ever has  hitherto  been  written  on  the 
diseases  of  tbe  foetus. 


ON  THE  RECTI  BIUSCLES  OF 
THE  ABDOMEN. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 

s.m 

P£RBAPS  you  will  allow  me  to  say« 
few  words  in  answer  to  your  corre- 
spondent of  last  week,  J.  0.  C,  who 
baa  given  Mr.  Mayo's  opinion  upon  tbe 
iiaea  of  tbe  tendinous  interseotions  of 
tbe  recti  muscles.  I  wish  to  do  this,  as 
my  paper,  which  was  pobiisbed  in  your 
journal  of  December  16,  was  tbe  6rst  to 
introduce  the  subject. 

.  I  have  carefully  read  J.  C.  C.'s  com- 
ttunication,  and  can  only  come  to  tbe 
ooocluflton  that  tbe  opinions  contained 
in  it  are  (as  far  as  they  go)  to  be  found 
in  nr^  paper,  only  expre samI  in  different 
words.  1  sball  onote  two  or  three  pas- 
sages to  prove  tbis.  He  says,  '^that 
in  certoin  positions  of  tbe  body  the  recti 
-deaeribe  a  curve,  and  have  to  maintain 
«r  inerMae  that  curve  while  they  are  in 


action.  When  tbe  trunk  is  bent  liir- 
warda,  in  a  spare  peraon,  tbe  recti  repre- 
sent a  curve,  having-  its  concavity  for- 
wards. When  the  body  is  in  ibis  posture, 
not  onir  may  tbe  recti  be  in  strong 
action,  but  in  general  dieir  agency  is 
immediately  employed  to  proouce  tbe 
posture.''  Tbe  passage  in  my  paper 
runs  thus  :—^  Tbe  recti  muscles  of  tbe 
abdomen  are  tbe  only  ones  in  the  body 
that  have  to  keep  up  their  tension  *at 
tbe  same  time  that  the  direction  of  their 
fibres  is  altered  from  a  straght  to  a 
eurwd  line,  by  which  tbe  anterior  por- 
tion of  tbe  muscle  is  rendered  concare^ 
and  tbe  posterior  convex ;  for  tbe  muscles 
must  take  this  altered  shape  before  tbey 
can  have  an^  effect  in  compresainir  tbe 
viscera,  which  is  their  chief  office." 
Now,  die  only  point  of  difference  in 
these  two  passages  is,  that  tbe  one  says 
ilie  recti  are  employed  to  pull  tbe  trunk 
forwards,  while  the  other  says  tbey  are 
employed  to  compress  tbe  viscera.  "  Tbe 
mode  of  action  of  tbe  muscles  is  tbe 
same  in  both.  Again,  with  regard  to 
the  manner  in  whicn  this  action  in  tbe 
muscle  is  produced,  your  correspondent 
says,  "To  meet  this  peculiarity  the  recti 
are  jointed  by  tendinous  intersections, 
which,  when  braced  tight  by  the  fibres 
of  the  internal  oblique,  with  tbe  tendon 
of  which  they  cohere,  allow  tbe  inter- 
vening portion  to  describe  arcs  of  seg- 
ments of  tbe  entire  curve,  and  per- 
mit tbe  whole  to  become  concave  for- 
wards, while  its  several  parts  are  short- 
ening-, and  perhaps  straightening."  The 
passage  in  my  paper  runs  thus :— **  Now, 
in  order  to  allow  of  tbe  recti  muscles 
doin^  this,  I  believe  that  their  anterior 
portion,  which  is  rendered  concave, 
should  possess  a  greater  power  of  con- 
tractiuf^  than  tbe  posterior ;  and  Mir,  I 
thinh^  18  gained  by  metms  of  theee  ten- 
dinous intersections  which  we  find  placed 
cm  the  anterior  part  of  the  muscle 
onlf.^*-  I  have  then  given  a  diagrani, 
which  any  one  can  see  distinctly  j(?t>i<« 
the  muscle,  though  I  have  not  made 
use  of  the  word  **  jointed;**  and  this 
appears  to  me  to  be  the  only  difference 
between  llfr.  Mayo's  opinion  and  my 
own— namely,  that  be  makes  use  of  tbe 
word  jointettf  and  I  do  not.  Again,  tbe 
opinion  quoted  says,  that  the  recti  are 
more  capable  of  action  at  their  *'  upper 
halves"  than  at  their  lower;  and  that 
"  this  power  of  partial  action  is  again 
obtained  for  these  muscles  throufffa  tneir 
adherent  tendinous  intersections?*  The 
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f»ass«a«  in  mj  paper  runt  thus :  -•'^.Now 
m  order  to  keep  up  the  true  define  of 
tension,  when  the  muscle  takes  this 
altered  shape,  I  believe  that  it  must 
contract  more  at  iu  anterior  than  poste- 
rior part,  and  more  at  it$  most  coneave 
part,  which  is  between  the  umbilicus 
and  ribs ;  and  this  is  the  part  where 
the  tendinous  intersections  are  chiefly 
placed.*'  Now  this  passage  certainly 
implies  <*  partial  acUoD,"  for  I  saj  it 
contracts  more  between  *'the  umbi- 
licus and  ribs,"  and  I  infer  that 
it  is  owing  to  the  tendinous  inter- 
secti<>iis,  for  I  say,  *'  this  is.  the  part 
where  the  tendinous  intersections  are 
chieflj  placed.'' 

In  conclusion,  I  must  refer  your  cor- 
respondent, J.  C.  C,  to  mj  paper  again, 
(I  presume  he  has  already  seen  it,}  and 
I  think  he  will  find  nothing  in  the 
opinions  which  he  quotes,  but  what  is 
contained  in  mine,  which  were  published 
a  month  previously ;  he  will,  however, 
find  more  in  mine,  for  I  have  attempted 
to  explain  why  the  tendinous  intersec 
tions  are  placed  on  the  anterior  part  of 
the  muscles  only,  and  Irby  the  sheath 
does  not  (uihere  posteriorly  as  well  as 
anteriorly^  Hoping  that  you  can  find 
room  for  these, additional  remarks  in 
your  valuable  journal, 
I  remain,  sir. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Edward  F.  Lonsdale. 

83,  OoUdford  Street,  RatseU  Square, 
J«a.  27,  1889. 


ON  THE  BAND8  IN  THE  RECTI 
MUSCLES. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 

Sib, 

You  will  greatly  oblige  me  by  allowing 
a  place  in  your  valuable  journal  to  the 
following  observations  on  the  letter  of 
J*  C.  C,  in  the  Medical  Gazette  of 
Saturday  last,  containing  Mr.  Mayo's 
judgment  on  the  subject  of  my  commu- 
nication  in  your  number  for  the  I2th 
inst.  viz.  the  action  of  the  recti  muscles 
of  the  abdomen. — I  remain,  sir. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

John  Snow. 

'  M,  Frith  Street,  Soho, 
Jan.  38,  1888. 

Mr.  Mayo  gives  us  two  uses  for  the 
fendinous  intersection  of  the  rectus  ab- 
deaiiiiis :  fint,  '*  that  in  certain  positions 


•f  the  body  the  recti  describe  a  curvcj 
and  iMve  to  maintain  or  increase  that 
curve  while  they  are  in  action."  The 
only  action  a  musde  has,  is  to  shorten 
itself,  and  in  doing  so,  whilst  it  is  at>- 
taehed  at  both  ends,80  far  from  maintain- 
ing or  increasing  a  curve,  its  tendency 
evidently  must  oe  to  become  straight: 
and  unless  the  rectus  were  retained 
in  the  curved  form  by  other  muscles,  it 
could  never  act  either  on  the  thorax  or 
pelvis,  excejptwhen  straight.  Afler  shew- 
ing that  this- curved  form  does  occur,  it  is 
stated  that  these  tendinous  intersections 
**  when  braced  tight  br^the  fibres  of  the 
internal  oblique,  with  the  tendon  of 
which  th^  cohere,  allow  the  interven- 
ing portions  to  describe  ares  of  segments 
of  the  entire  curve,  and  permit  the  whole 
to  become  concave  forwards,  while  its 
several  parts  are  shortening,  and  perhaps 
straightening."  This  do^  not  explain 
the  use  of  those  tendinous  intersections, 
for  the  tendon  of  the  internal  oblique, 
together  with  those  of  the  external  ob^ 
lique  and  the  transversalis,  forms  a 
shealli  for  the  rectus,  one  half  of  which 
passes  in  front  of  it,  and  thus  when  those 
muscles  are  in  action  they  not  merely 
permit  the  whole,"  but  they  compel 
the  whole  ''to  become  concave  forwards,*' 
and  would  do  this  just  as  effectually 
without  these  intersections  as  with  them. 

If  it  were  necessary  to  add  analogical 
inference  to  direct  proof,  I  might  remark 
that  there  are  many  muscles  without 
tendinous  intersections  which  act  whilst 
they  are  curved,  as  the  muscles  of  the 
spine  occasionally,  and  the  transversus 
abdominb  and  diaphra^  at  all. times, 
and  that  these  intersections  exist  in  the 
rectus  of  animals  in  which  the  muscle 
never  forms  a  curve  towards  the  visiiera. 

The  olher  use  we  are  given  for  these 
teadiiH^ns  inierseetions  is,  that  they 
enaUe  one  portion  in  length  of  the  most 
cle>to  act  occasionaJlr  without  the  other. 
Now  since  many  of  the  fibres  dip  behind 
each  inteneetion,  and  are  continued  to 
another  one,  so  that  no  intersection  di- 
vides the  whole  of  the  muscle,  it  ts  im* 
possible  to  conceive  bow  one  part  of  the 
muscle  can  act  without  the  rest  Mr. 
Mayo  gives  us  an  instance  of  this  par- 
ticular actk>n,  the  gymnastic  feat  of  rais- 
ing the  body  bv  Uie  hands,  and  states 
that  the  upper  halves  of  the  recti  pull 
'*  the  lower  part  of  the  body  unwards,  as 
if  they  drew  upon  so  many  belts,  which 
are  fixed  and  girded  by  the  action  of  the 
oUique   and   transverse.     The   lower 
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halres  of  the  recti ;  are  at  the  same  time 
in  moderate  action."  *  Surely  the  ittus* 
cles  would  raise  the  lower  part  of  the 
bod  V  more  effectuaUy  and  comfortably 
W  arawing*  upon  the  pabes  than  .upon 
ineae  belts,  and  I  hav^  examined  the 
Tecti  of  a  man  during  this  feat,  and 
/ound  them  ajs  hard  as  a  board 
throug^bout  their  whole  length.  How- 
ever, this  action  is 'not  exerted  for  the 
purpose  of  pullinfj^  up  the  lower  part 
of  the  body;  this  is  m  the  same  piece  with 
.libe  upper  part,  and  needs  no  such  pull- 
ing upwards^  and  any  action-  between 
the  chest  and  lower  part  of  the  body 
would  no  more  lessen  the  weif^ht  to  be 
tailed  by  the  arms  and  shoulders,  than 
a  person  standincf  in  a  balance  wduld 
lessen  bis  weight  by  lifling  up  one  leg-., 
or  pullinpf  at  the  cord  of  the  scale,  or 
any  other  manoeuvre.  This  action  of 
the  recti,  in  addition  to  assistingrio  steady 
the  chesty  a  measure  necessary  in  all 
powerful  actions  of  the  arms,  is  exerted 
ta  draw  the  lower  part  of  the  body  for^* 
irards,  and  make  it  project  beyond  the 
pole,  to  balance  the  upper  part  whii^b  ia 
on  the  otiier  side,  and  Keep  the  certain 
grnvity  of  the  body  on  the  same  perpen- 
dicularplan^  with  the  pole,  that  the  arms 
may  sijfiply  have  to  raise  the  weifi^ht 
of  the  body,  without  the  disadvantag^e  of 
its  beingf  at  the  further  end  of  a  lever ; 
the  necessity  of  which  is  seen  by  the 
impossibility  of  raising  the  body  with- 
out allpwing  the  legs  to  project  under 
the.borizpntal  pole,  or  of  pulling  it  up 
tb^  side  of  awall^  without  tonchiag  the 
wall  with  the  legs  or  feet 

So  far,  then,  1  am  fully  borne  out  in 
repeating  the  remark  with  which  I 
closed  mv  last  letter,  not  ''denying  any 
use  in  the  arrangement,'^  as  J.  C.  C. 
^ates,  but  say inar  that  *'  I  do  not  think 
these  tendinous  bands  ezeoute  any  im- 
portant office." 

.  These  bands  exist,  I  believe,  in  the 
rectus  of  all  animals  down  to  reptiles. 
Cams  says  that  the  frog  is  without  the 
transverse  tendinous  ligaments  belong- 
ing to  fishes  and  salamanders,  and  the 
only  vestiges  of  them  are  in  the  recti 
muscles  of  the  abdpmen.  These  trans- 
verse tendinous  bauds  in  fishes^  it  should 
be  remembered,  correspond  in  number 
to  the  vertebrtt,  and  the. bands  in  the 
rectus  of  man  are  never  more  numerous 
than  the  vertebrse  between  the  chest  and 
pelyisi  viz.  five. 


ACOUSTIC  PHENOMENON.        • 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 

Sir, 
Anticipating  that  you  will  favour 
with  an  additional  space  in  your  valu- 
able journal,  some  further  practical  r»- 
marks  on  the  stetliosoope  and  the  ear,  I 
take  leuve  to  trouble  you  with  the  fol- 
lowing, as  .1  shall  endeavour  to  show 
that  certain  properties  in  the  locality 
alluded  to  are  analogous  to  those  in  the 
ear. 

The  physiology  of  this  organ,  if  un- 
derstood, must  best  define  the  laws  of 
90und,  but  there  are  man^  reasons  why 
a  knowledge  of  its  operations  in  external 
bodies  may  be  more  readily  attained, 
and  should  pave  the  way  to  a  more 
perfect  analysis,  of  the  ear,  as  regarda 
sound.— I  am,  sir. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

W.  Shaxd. 
Aberdeen,  29lb  Janaary,  1839. 

The  following  phenomenon  most  be 
considered  singular  as  regards  sound, 
and  merits  investigation,  as  there  are 
many  particulars  connected  with  ii 
which  may  throw  some  light  upon  the 
science  of  acoustics. 

On  board  the  commanding  officer's 
ship,  in  Port  Royal  Harbour,  Jamaica, 
a  gun  is  fired  dailjr,  at  sunrise  and  sun- 
set, generally  an  eighteep-ppunder. 

At  certain  times  the  influence  pro- 
duced by  the  discharge  of  this  gun,  is, 
in  the  lower  parts  of  Spanish  Town, 
similar  to  the  nearest  and  loudest  tropi- 
cal thunder,  jiotwithstanding  that  this 
place  is  distant  from  the  ship  about  tea 
miles,  and  seven  miles -inland.  The 
glass  in  the  windows  rattles,  as  if  it 
would  fall  to  pieces,  the  earth  trembles,' 
and  reflections  between  the  walls  of  the 
houses  produce  a  repetition  of  sounds 
like  the  successive  explosion  of  many 
rockets,  with  peculiar  dis^nctaesfc 

What  renders  this  more  remarkable 
is,  that  the  concussions  and  sounds  pro- 
duced by  this  cause  are  comparatively 
little  felt  in  the  city  of  Kingston,  which 
stands  on  the  verge  of  the  same  sheet  of 
water  on  which  the  ship  is,  and  not 
seven  miles  disUnt.  It  is  not  less 
remarkable,  that  the  discharge  of  ofd- 
nance.on  the  race  course,  on  the  opponte 
side,  and  within  500  yards  of  Spaniclk^ 
Town,  does  not  occasion  any  such  efllects^ 
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•r«ucb  as  would  be  remarked  as  unusaal. 
The  influence  of  the  explosion  is  greatest 
in  this  peculiar  locality  durinif  extreme 
hoi  weather,  when  rain  has  fallen  in  the 
middle  of  the  day,  and  when  the  sun's 
influence  had  been  powerful  during  the 
.nest  of  the  day* 

There  seems  no  doubt  that  sound  is 
in  this  case  conducted  by  the  Rio  Cober* 
which  is  about  300  yards  from  that 
part  of  the  town  where  the  greatest 
effects  are  produced,  and  by  it  the  dis- 
tauce  betw.eeu  the  town  and  the  ship 
must  be  at  least  eleven  miles.  The 
ground  on  both  sides  of  the  riirer,  for 
several  miles,  is  intersected  by  ditch 
and  bank  fences,  to  the  height  and 
depth  of  from  ten  to  fourteen  feet,  which 
is  mimical  to  the  passage  of  sound. 

The  banks  far  some  way,  both  above 
and  below  the  town,  are  of  considerable 
depth,  and  in  many  places  perpendicular, 
are  of  light  colour,  and  reflect  the  sun's 
rays  upon  the  water.  During  general 
drought,  when  these  effects  are  most 
impressive,  the  average  depth  of  the 
Wfiter  in  the  channel  of  the  Cober  is  not 
above  three  feet  in  the  stream,  from  the 
bridge  at  the  lowest  angle  of  the  town  to 
where  it  meets  the  waters  of  the  harbour, 
and  thefloxof  the  tide  isperhapsnot  more 
than  six  inches  perpendicular.  For  some 
distance  from  the  bay  or  estuary  into 
which  it  falla^  the  river  is  of  considera- 
ble width,  but  shallow,  contracting 
gradually,  but  during  the  periodical 
rains  the  great  bodj  of  water  that  is 
collected  in  the  interior  brings  from  the 
steep  lands  an  immense  ouanuty  of  earth, 
which  is  deposited  in  the  bay.  When 
these  floods  subside,  the  water  is  of 
little  depth  in  the  bav,  and  the  thin  stnu 
tum  of^  water  ana  consequent  high 
temperature  tend  to  keep  up  and  convey 
somid  with  ^reateflect  to  and  through 
this  extrmordmajry  conductor. 

•  On  the  reverse  side  from  the  town, 
and  about  a  mile  from  the  bay,  is  a  dis- 
tinct stream,  communicating  with  the 
Cober,  which  at  the  distance  of  a  quarter 
«f  a  mile  further  branches  into  two 
-diffisrent  Streams,  the  sources  of  which 
are  in  the  base  of  a  range  of  mountains, 
about  two  miles  from  the  Cober,  taking 
their  course  through  an  extensive  marsh, 
'which  is  then  saturated  with,  but  not 
covered  by  water,  part  of  which  is  culti- 
vated in  aquatic  grass,  and  the  remain- 
ing part  is  covered  by  reeds  and  man- 
groves. 

The  decomposition  of  vegetable  mat- 
ter is  of  dark  colour,  calculated  to  ab- 

584.— xxiii. 


•orb.  the  .sun's  rays,  and  keep  un  a  high 
temperature  in  the  marsh,  throuipi  wbich^ 
and  by  the  tributary  streams,  a  gi«at 
proportion  of  sound  is  difliised.  It  may 
le  remarked  that  notwithstanding  this, 
and  that  the  main  conductor,  or  stream 
of  the  Cober,  is  continued  beyond  the 
i0wn,  and  the  point  where  the  sonorous 
eflfect  is  so  immense,  these  circumstances 
do  not  appear  to  diminish  its  influenoe 
ibere. 

I  must  here  observe,  that  every  con- 
ductor of  sound  must  be  susceptible  oi 
Emulous  action;  wherefore  in  thia 
locality,  and  at  a  hi^h  and  expansiva 
iemperatttre,  water  is  a  most  potent 
conductor.  The  same  rule  applies  hem 
as  in  the  atmosphere,  that,  to  give  effect 
to  sound,  consiaerable  freedom  of  action 
is  necessary.  This  is  exemplified  by 
the  hole  in.  the  military  drum,  and  by 
the  increased  sound  of  music  when  the 
.door  of  a  ball-room  is  thrown  open ;  and 
yet  it  haa  been  advanced  before  a  com- 
mittee of  the  honourable  House  of  ConM. 
moss,  that  much  sound  is  lost  by  ill 
being  allowed  to  escape  from  a  room. 
'  -     - 

ANALYSESandNOTICE'^ OF  BOOKS. 


'*  L'Antetir  te  tne  4  allonger  ce  que  le  lecUur  m 

tue  k  abr^ger.**— D'ALtiuBJCftT. 


Tke  London  Florm,  By  ALSXANnsa 
Irvine,  of  Marischal  College,  Aber- 
deen. London,  183.8.  l2mo.  pn. 
340.  '^'^ 

This  is  a  useful  work,  and  evidehtly 
written  by  a  man  whose  heart  is  in  his 
subject.  A  Loodou  Flora  once  meant  a 
catalogue  of  the  flowers  within  ten 
miles  of  the  metropolis ;  more  lately  a 
range  of  thirty  miles  has  been  taken  ; 
anu  now  in  these  iron  days,  when  bota- 
aisto  wear  steam  legs,  Mr.  Irvine'^ 
limits  are  about  seventy  miles  round 
London,  being  '*  the  English  Channel 
on  the  south,  as  far  west  as  Sootk- 
mmpton;  from  Ibence,  an  imaginary 
line,  passingnorthwards,  through  Berk- 
eAiire,  Oxibnl,  Buckingham,  and  North- 
amptoDsbire ;  and  thence  to  the  sea  on 
the  east**— (P.  6.) 

This  is  certainly  a  wide  range  ibr  a 
•London*  Flora ;  but  the  author  has  also 
aifpplied  a  table  of  the  genera  to  be 
/ound  within  two  miles  of  Hampstead 
Heath  ;  so  that  the  timid  citizen,  who 
does  not  like  to  yenturs  too  far  from  the 
sound  of  Bow  bell,  may  know  what 
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plants  he  may  probably  meet  with.  la 
this  table,  the  first  column  contains  the 
orders  and  sub-orders  in  the  London 
Flora;  the  second,  the  ^nera  in  the 
.Hamp«tead  Flora;  the  third,  theeenera 
in  the  London  Flora ;  the  fourth,  Uie  ge- 
nera in  the  Flora  Britannica ;  and  the 
remaining'  four  columns  {(riFe  the  num- 
ber of  species  in  the  Hampstead,  Lon- 
don, and  British  Flora,  and  the  total 
number  known.  Thus  in  the  order 
Scrophularaceffe,  the  fsrenera  in  the 
Hampstead  Flora  are  Veronica,  Limb- 
sella,  Rhinanthus,  Bartsia,  Euphrasia, 
Pedicnlaris,  Digitalis,  Scrophulariay 
Antirrhinum,  Linaria,  and  Melampy- 
rum ;  there  are  no  additional  f^enera  m 
the  London,  and  only  Sibthorpia  in  the 
British  Flora ;  while  of  the  ^enus  Ve- 
ronica there  are  ten  species  in  the 
Hampstead  Flora,  twelve  in  the  Lon- 
don, eighteen  in  the  British,  and  one 
hundred  and  thirty-six  known  species. 
This  table  is  very  useful,  and  must  have 
itost  a  world  of  labour.  The  followin^f 
extracts  will  shew  the  minuteness  w:itb 
which  the  habiuts  are  given  :— 

The  Campanula  patula  grows  "  on  a 
Ip-avelly  bank,  not  far  from  Bramshot 
Church,  going  towards  Heiiden  Heath. 
—Mr.  William  Pamplin."  (P.  144). 
The  Campanula  lati folia,  **  by  the 
stream  behind  the  church,  Albury  Park, 
where  it  is  not  Uss  than  six  feet  high, 
with  a  spike  of  (lowers  upwards  of  two 
feet  long.  Roadside,  between  Ash- 
•bourne  and  Thorpe,  Derbyshire.  Brigh- 
ton Road,  near  Merstham  Park."— (76.) 

The  Campanula  hederacea  grows  on 
a  "  Bog  near  High  Beech,  Epping 
Forest,  or  rather  near  Epping,  ou  the 
right  of  the  road  that  leads  to  Abridge, 
from  the  London  road,  and  in  the  angle 
formed  by  their  junction.  Bog  near 
Keston  Cross,  about  two  miles  beyond 
Bromley,  on  the  Tunbridge  road.  Boin, 
ou  the  moors,  about  Tunbridge  Wells, 
^Mr.  William  Pamplin."  (P.  146.) 

We  wish  that  the  author  had  added 
the  English  names  of  the  plants  in  thb 
part  of  the  work  as  he  has  done  in  the 
seccmd. 

The  following  extract  from  the  Ap- 
pendix is  interesting,  and  will  show 
DOW  Mr.  Irvine's  zeal  continues  to  the 
last,  like  an  old  friend  conversing  with 
one  all  the  way  down  stairs,  and  un- 
willing to  part  even  at  the  duorj 

'*  The  following  exotics  are,  appa- 
parently,  naturalissed:^ 

Valeriana  calvUrapa,^^WAU  about 
Eltham,  Kent. 


Cannabis  saliva  (Hemp.)— Bromley 
Common,  Kent;  Cambridgeshire;  New- 
market.  Sec, 

Geranium  ttriaium,  —  Streatharo , 
Surrey,  in  a  hedge  near  the  Common, 
and  also  near  the  White  Lion. 

Li  NARi  A  purpurea. — Beckenham,&c. 

■'  Mo  NOR  Die  A    elaterium  seems  well 

established  on  a  hank,  by  the  seashore, 

a  little  distance  from  Shoreham,  towards 

Brighton. 

Malcomia  marititna  and  Iberis 
umheliata  are  occasionally  found  grow- 
ing spontaneously  in  places  where  the 
refuse  of  gardens  has  been  cast. 

Eranthis  hiemalis. — In  a  wood,  or 
copse,  near  Hemswell,  Lincolnshire, 
where  there  was  a  garden  many  years 
ago. 

P  ETA  SITES  odorata. — Reigate;  about 
a  mile  on  the  ri{>:ht  side  of  the  Brighton 
road.    Albury  Park. 

Tri FOLIUM  inearnatum  and  T.  ffgra^ 
rium  are  now  plentiful  in  fields  about 
Croydon,  Guildford,  &c. 

Narcissi.— Several  in  a  field  behind 
the  Ktng*s  Head,  Mill  Hill. 

COLLOMIA  grandiflora,  and  several 
GiLLiAS,  have  been  gathered  in  places 
where  they  were  not  sown,  and  are 
likely  soon  to  be  well  established,  as 
naturalized  exotics. 

SoLANUM  tuberosum  (Potato)  and 
S.  /»roi>€r«icttm.— The  former  is  common 
in  fielas ;  the  latter  has  been  gathered 
on  manure  heaps. 

Malva  crispa,  Slc. 

A  considerable  portion  of  these  exotic 
plants  are  as  truly  the  spontaneous 
growth  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Loudon 
as  Datura  stramonium,  Borago 
officinalis,  and  other  reputed  British 
species."— (P.  304.) 


MEDICAL  GAZETTE. 

Saturday ,  February  9,   1839. 


••  Licet  vmntbua,  licet  eUem  nillil,  dlgnlUtea 
Artta  Medtom  tuerl  %  potesUs  modo  Tcnlendl  la 
pulilicuns  bit,  dlcendi  pericalum  ooa  recaeo." 

CiCIBO* 


NEW  REGULATIONS  OF  THE  COL- 
LEGE OF  PHYSICIANS. 

We  have  seen  with  great  pleasure  that 
the  College  of  Physicians  has  lately 
circulated  very  extensively  a  notice  of 
the  terms  ou  which  it  admits  candidates 
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to  examination,  and  of  tb&  nature  of  the 
diploma  it  confers.  The  reflations 
are  prefaced  by  the  observation  that 
•'The  College  of  Physicians  having  for 
some  jears  found  it  necessary,  from 
time  to  time,  to  make  alterations  in  the 
terms  on  which  it  would  admit  candi- 
dates to  examination,  and  liciense  them 
to  practise  as  physicians,  has  reason  to 
believe  that  neither  the  character  nor 
object  of  those  alterations,  nor  even  the 
extent  of  the  powers  with  which  it  is 
invested,  has  been  fully  and  properly 
understood. 

•*  The  College,  therefore,  considers  it 
right,  at  this  time,  to  make  public  a 
statement  of  the  means  which  it  pos- 
sesses, within  itself,  of  conferring  the 
rank  and  privileges  of  physicians  on  all 
those  who,  having  had  the  advantage  of 
a  liberal  education,  both  general  and 
professional,  can  prove  their  qualifica- 
tions by  producing  proper  testimonials, 
and  submitting  *to  adequate  exainina- 
tions." 

The  intention  fs  an  excellent  one,  and 
we  trust  that  we  shall  be  considered  as 
contributing  our  mite  to  this  useful 
purpose,  if  we  pass  in  review  some  of 
the  chief  points  in  the  new  College 
Regulations. 

There  is  one  important  circumstance  in 
which  they  differ  from  those  of  1836.  It 
was  then  for  the  first  time  enacted  that 
candidates  might  go  up  for  examination 
i^itbout  being  in  possession  of  a  medi- 
cal diploma.  The  College  has'  now 
very  properly  gone  a  step  further,  and 
declared  its  intention  of  giving  the  de- 
gree of  Doctor  of  Physic.  Its  diploma 
is  in  future  to  confer  the  **  liberam  fa- 
cultatem  et  Itcentiam  tam  docendi  quam 
^xercendi  scientiam  et  artem  medicam ;" 
and  *''  it  is  prepared  to  regard  in  the 
same  lights  and  address  by  the  same  op- 
pellation^  all  who  -  have  obtained  its 
diploma,  whether  they  have  graduated 
elsewhere  or  not." 
It  is  clear  to  us  that  this  change  is 


expedient  as  well  as  just,  b«ii  lest  it 
should  startle  any  one  unversed  in  the 
history  .of  those  magic  letters,. M.  I^.,' 
we  will  take  the  liberty  of  making  a 
few  observations  on  it. 

In  days  of  yore,— say  three  ccfnturies 
ago, — the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Physic  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  considerable  dis- 
tinction, and  to  have  pointed  out  its  for- 
tunate possessor  as  one  skilled  not  only 
in  medicine,  but  in  the  liberal  arts  and 
sciences.  The  number  of  years  which 
were  required  to  elapse  before  the 
highesr  honours  in  medicine  could  be 
conferred,  were  of  themselves  a  to- 
lerable guarantee  that  they  would  not 
be  given  to  an  ignoramus;  for  it  is 
difficult  to  believe  that  this  preeautjou 
could  be  nullified  in  those  simple  ages, 
and  that  a  man  could  pass  twelve  or 
fifleeu  years  iu  the  nominal  study  of  his 
profession,  and  be  sent  forth  quite  igno- 
rant of  it.  Anno  Domini  1540.  With- 
out supposing,  therefore,  that  every 
Doctor  MedicintB  came  up  to  the  stan- 
dard of  a  Liuacre  or  a  Caius,  we  may 
easily  believe  that  our  ancestors  con- 
templated  "  a  grave  and  learned 
doctoure  in  physicke'*  with  very 
difierent  eyes  from  those  with  which 
we  look  upon  the  batches  of  unlettered 
lads  hourly  thrust  forth  from  the 
degree-manufactories  of  every  part  of 
Europe. 

The  truth  is,  that  even  if  we  were 
to  adopt  the  flattering  theory  that  the 
young  men  who  are  now-a-days  intro- 
duced per  saltern  into  a  doctorsbip  at 
one-and-twenty,  were  really  qualified 
docere  medicinam,  their  prodigious 
number  would  nevertheless  lower  their 
marketable  value  ;  just  as  after  the  dis- 
covery of  the  American'  mines  an  ounce 
of  gold  or  silver  would  not  buy  the 
same  quantity  of  commodities  as  before. 
But  the  case  which  is  unfortunately 
more  iu  point  is  that  of  a  depreciation 
of  the  coinage ;  and  as  the  French  livre, 
or  Italian  /iVa,  was  originally  a  pouncl 
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of  silver,  but  bas  sunk  to  less  tban  a 
seventietb  of  tbat  quantity  ;  so  tbe  ofice 
valuable  name  of  Doctor  has  faUen, 
until  ill  tbis  couutrj  it  popularly  $i^- 
nifies  any  one  willing  to  administer 
drugs. 

Indeed,  when  we  see  tbe  multitu'* 
dinous  array  of  doctors  annually  .created 
by  certain  seminaries,  we  are  apt  io 
tbink  tbat,  like  tbe  pne-faculty  people, 
they  are  trying  to  ^et  tbe  wbole  pro- 
fession on  a  level,  or  to  place  every 
body  at  tbe  top,  just  as  tbe  Irishman  in 
tbe  story  wished  to  have  an  apple-pie 
made  all  of  quinces. 

These  things  being  so^  tbe  College  of 
Physicians  bad  the  following  threefold 
choice.  First,  to  gq  on  as  before^  re- 
quiring a  diploma,  but  accepting  it 
though  granted  on  the  nio&t  lenient 
terms ;  austerely  demanding  the  bit  of 
^nt,  but  sftlisfied  with  one  sold 
^on  tbe  most  accommodating  teiins  to 
the  absent  and  ignorant  suitor.  This 
was  as  much  as  if  a  public  body  were 
to  require  a  candidate  to  be  of  the  rank 
of  esquire,  but  acee^pted  as  a  proof  of 
the  dignity  the  fact  of  bis  being  so  de- 
signated in  the  address  on  bis  tailor's 
.bUI. 

The  second  r^so^rce  was  to  discri- 
minate between  universities,  and  reject 
the  mere  vendors  of  degrees.  This 
method,  though  plausible,  would 
scarcely  have  t>een  practicable ;  and  to 
many  the  total  exclusion  even  of  £r- 
langen  and  Heidelbci^  would  have 
seemed  unjust,  as  these  semii^es»  bow- 
ever  venal  in  some  cases,  may  in  others 
bestow  their  honours  on  real  roerjt 

The  remaining  course  is  tbat  which 
tbe  College  has  adopted,  and  is  emi- 
nently the  best.  To  exercise  the  power 
of  licensing  its  candidates  to  teach  as 
well  as  practise  physic,  is  no  more  thap 
the  College  may  claim  as  the  necessary 
result  of  its  position ;  and  while  it  is 
socially  right,  it  is  perfectly  justified 
legally,  suuding  on  precisely  the  same 


grounds  as  tbe  Benchers  do  in  law* 
This,  we  believe,  is  tbe  only  change 
made  in  tbe  Regulations  since  1836,  but 
a  most  important  one  it  is. 

The  examinations  were  formerly  car* 
ried  on  in  Latin  alone ;  they  are  no«r 
conducted  partly  in  English  and  parti/ 
in  Latin.  This,  we  think,  is  an  im* 
provement;  for  in  a  pqrely  Latin  exa- 
mination, the  candidate  who  cannot 
answer  a  question  may  often  contrive  to 
make  it  appear  that  tbe  defect  is  only  in 
bis  expression,--rjastas  criminals  jsoQie- 
tim^sget  off  by  pleadingguilty  to  a  poinor 
offence.  It  is  obvious,  too,  tbat  ejuuni- 
nations  in  a  language  foreign  tp  tb^ 
examiner,  have  a  tendeoey  to  became 
less  minute  i^nd  searching — m  tendency 
which  is  sorely  increased  bow  thattbi^ 
language  bas  eessed  to  b^  the  dialeel 
x>f  scientific  discussion.  On  tbe  •eiber 
hand,  tbe  College  baifi  done  ivell  to  m^ 
tain  a  part  of  the  Latin  exajninatioA ; 
for  while  some  oonsiderabk  proficieiicjr 
in  this  language  is  made  one  cof  ibe 
chief  tests  of  a  liberal  education  in  ibis 
country,  English  pbysfcians  will  f«t 
prudently  in  ejidcavouring  at  least  ip 
rival  tbe  otl^er  leameci  profesvioiia  io 
this  acquiremet|it. 

Tbe  candidate  now,  as  always,  must 
have  completed  bis  twenty-sixth  year; 
and  by  tbe  new  Regulations,  must  shew 
that  be  has  spept  at  least  five  years  ip 
the  study  of  medicine. 

The  course  of  study  must  baveconstalr 
ed  of  anatofuty  and  physiology ;  tb^ 
theory  and  practice  of  phydc ;  for^naip 
medicine  ;  chemistry ;  materia  medjp^ 
and  botany ;  and  the  prijicijples  of  mid- 
wifery and  wirgery  :  together  with  three 
years*  attendance  on  tl;ie  pb^iciaqs' 
practice  of  a  general  bo^pi^  ip  Qxfif^ 
BriUin  or  Ireland.  If  t^e  c^di^at^ 
bas  been  educated  abroad,  hemustbyure 
attended  some  general  hospital  in  this 
country  for  at  least  twelve  months. 

We  have  never  seen  any  course  «/ 
study  more  usefully  comprehensive  or 
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better  deiiseJ  thau  tliU;  tliougli  we 
eottld  have  uLshed  to  ace  some  hiiU  as 
to  the  proprtetj  of  attend ingf  Dispensary 
as  we\\  as  Hospital  practice.  Those 
readers  who  recollect  the  admirable  re- 
marks of  Rust,  on  CKnical  Instruction, 
which  we  gave  on  a  former  occasion 
(sMed.  Qaz.  vol.  XX.  pp.  160,  et  seq.), 
will  see  the  full  force  of  this  recomnien- 
datiun*  That  great  practitioner  sets 
ibrh,  with  the  impartiality  of  a  con- 
aummate  judge,  the  advantages  respect- 
ing attending  on  a  general  hospital,  a 
eUnique  (or  ward  containing  selected 
dases),  and  a  dispensary.  Each  has 
its  pecoliar  merits,  so  that  the  stu- 
Aetkl  not  limited  in  time  should  imbibe 
Instruction  from  each.  However,  we 
rather  throw  this  out  as  a  hint  to  the 
joung  physician  than  mention  it  as  a 
serious  omission  in  the  Regulations; 
eapeeially  as  the  College  merely 
ak«tebes  the  outlines  of  the  candidate's 
education,  and  leaves  him  to  insert  the 
details. 

Practitioners  who  have  attained  the 
age  of  forty  may  present  themselves  for 
«x)HitiBa(tion,  if  their  testimonials  are 
aiatiafactory,  without  having  gone 
through  the  education  jibove  described. 
We  liav«  no  doubt -bat  Uiat  these  Regtt- 
latbns  will  satisfy  all  reasonable  per- 
sons, or  that  if  any  discontented  are 
kft,  tbey  will  be  found  either  among 
the  professors  of  parcfament-mongering 
aniveraitiea  or  among  incurable  carpers, 
wlio  woold  grumble  were  it  <mly  that 
.thefre  is  nothing  left  to  gmmble  at  :— 

"  Vteqae  tenlit  laehrynisf,  qnod  nil  lacbrviM- 
bMectrnitr 

ROYAL  INSTITUTION. 

Friday,  2fttta  January,  1889. 

A#^.  Woodvoard^t  IhmonttnaUm  (f  the  latn  <f 
FoUtrued  Light, — Amiieipation  of  M.  Oa- 
guert^t  Dueovery. 

Mr.  WodnwARo,  whose  researches  into 
the  nature  of  light  are  well  known  and 
highly  appreciated,  gratified  a  numerous 


as«5eiiihly  ^ith  a  (]isp!a>'  of  several  beau- 
tiful xt-xperi  men  Is,  illustrating  the  laws 
which  regulate  the  phenomena  emanating 
from  polarised  light. 

ThcJecturer  has  adopted  the  hypothesis 
oT  Huyghens,  who  supposed  light  to  be 
produced  in  the  same  manner  with  sound, 
by  the  annunciation  of  a  vibrating  motion 
from  the  luminuus  body  to  a  biglilv 
elastic  ether,  which  he  imagined  rs 
filling  all  space,  and  interposing  itself 
between  the  ultimate  particles  of  all 
bodies.  He  illustrated,  by  models  and 
diagrams,  the  motion  of  these  etherial 
undulations  which  he  supposes  to  tremble 
laterally.  These  waves  proceed  througli 
the  elastic  medium,  and  are  transmitted 
through  or  reflected  from  bodies,  accord- 
ing as  tbev  excite  vibrations  or  not  in  the 
interstitial  ether  of  those  bodies.  In 
tlie  phenomenon  of  double  refraction, 
Huyghens  supposed  such  a  constitution 
of  etherial  medium  within  the  crystals  as 
should  enable  it  to  convey  an  impulse 
faster  in  one  direction  than  in  another. 

Some  remarkable  facts  accompanying 
the  double  refraction  of  Iceland  spar  led 
Newton  to  conceive  that  a  ray  of  light, 
after  its  conreyance  fVom  such  a  crystal, 
acquires  the  property  of  sides,  which  it 
carries  with  it  through  its  entire  subse- 
quent coarse,  and  occasions  all  the  curious 
and  complicated  phenomena  now^  asso- 
ciated under  the  name  of  polarised  light. 

Mr.  Woodward  supposes  the  vibration 
of  ether  to  take  place  in  two  planes  at 
right  angles  to  each  other ;  and  tlic  dif- 
ferent  effects  produced  by  the  agency  of 
different  bodies  upon  a  beam  of  liglit, 
depend  upon  their  aptitude  at  receiving 
vibrations  from  these  undulations. 

The  lecturer  employed  a  bright  white 
light,  produced  by  directing  a  jet  of  flame 
of  the  mixed  gases  upon  lime.  This  light 
was  concentrated  by  a  powerful  lens,  and 
polarised  by  tourmalin  plates,  of  about  the 
thirtieth  part  of  an  inch  in  thickness. 
These  plates  are  particularly  fine,  and 
cost  Mr.  Woodward  201,  each.  Unless 
they  are  perfectly  ffood,  they  do  not  an- 
swer the  purpose.  With  this  elegant  ap- 
paratus he  repeated  several  of  the  experi- 
ments of  Brewster,  Herschel,  and  Arago. 

A  prismatic  crystal  of  transparent  brown 
tourmalin  being  cut  parallel  to  the  a;cis  of 
the  prism,  of  the  thickness  already  stated, 
with  the  surface  polished,  and  being 
placed  across  the  beam  of  light,  perpen- 
dicular to  it,  and  then  revolved  on  the 
axis  of  the  beam,  no  change  is  effected  on 
the  light  transmitted  through  it.  But  if 
this  plate  be  secured  in  a  fixed  position, 
and  another  plate  be  placed  beyond  it,  pa- 
rallel to  the  first,  and  turned,  round  in  its 
plane,  a  remarkable  change  is  observed  in 
the  nature  of  the  light)  wr  the  image  on 
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the  tablet  Tanisbes  and  reappears  alter- 
nately at  every  quarter  of  the  circle  re. 
▼olved,  Tarving  through  all  degrees  of 
brightness  down  to  total  or  nearly  total 
eTanescence,  and  then  increasing  ag^in  as 
it  had  before  decreased.  These  appearr 
ances  depend  upon  the  relative  position  of 
the  plate.  When  the  longitudinal  sec- 
tions are  parallel,  the  bri^tness  of  the 
image  is  at  its  maximum,  and  when  they 
<^toss  at  right  angles  it  vanishes.  The 
light,  in  passing  through  the  first  or  po- 
Uuiiing  plate  of  tourmalin,  has  acquired  a 
property  different  from  the  direct  light. 
The  direct  ray  would  penetrate  the  second 
or  analysing  plate  m  all  directions ; 
whereas  the  refracted  ray  penetrates  it  in 
eertain  positions  only»  and  in  others  it  is 
wholly  obstrncted.  Thus  the  second  plate 
of  tonnnalin  is  a  test  of  the  polarisation 
of  the  rav.  If  we  look  at  the  two  images 
produced  by  the  Iceland  spar  through  a 
plate  of  tourmalin,  it  will  be  found  as  the 
tourmalin  revolves  the  images  vary  in  their 
brightness;  one  increases  in  intensity  till 
it  arrives  at  a  maximum,  whilst  the  other 
diminishes  till  it  vanishes,  and  soon  alter- 
natelv  at  each  quarter  of  a  circle,  shewing 
that  both  images  are  polarised  in  opposite 
directions,  for  in  one  position  the  tour- 
malin transmits  the  ordinary  ray  and  re- 
flects the  extraordinary,  and  after  revolr- 
-hipn^O**,  the  extraordinary  ray  is  trans- 
mitted and  the  ordinary  ray  is  reflected. 

If,  at  the  period  when  the  image  has 
evanesced,  a  film  of  mica  or  sulphate  of 
lime  is  interposed  between  the  two  plates 
perpendicular  io  the  polarised  ray,  it  will 
be  fonnd,'  on  turning  this  plate  upon  its 
axis,  that  the  image  dfsappears  and  re- 
appears at  each  quarter  of  a  circle — that 
is,  in  certain  positions  it  depolaritet  the  ray.' 
A  plate  of  unannealed  glass  will  have  the 
same  effect.  If  the  poliirised  image  is  now 
viewed  through  a  plate  of  tourmalin  with 
the  plate  of  mica  interposed,  a  succession 
of  beantiful  colours  appear  in  certain  po- 
sitions of  the  mica,  depending  upon  the 
thickness  of  the  plate.  These  colours  suc^ 
ceedeach  other  in  definite  order,' and  are 
eotnpUmentary  to  each  other. 

Mr.  Woodward,  by  means  of  his  beanti- 
fnl  tourmalin  plates,  demonstrated  the 
structure  of  various  crystallized  bodies,  by 
shewing  their  affections  under  polarised 
light ;  and  the  phenomena  of  colour  pro- 
dnced  by  the  action  of  these  crystallized 
bodies  were  truly  splendid.  The  lecinrer 
first  repeated  the  experiment  of  Huyghens 
upon  the  Iceland  spar.  The  polarised  ray 
being  transmitted  through  mica,  the  ana- 
lyzing plate  was  revolved  from  a  position 
where  no  colour  is  seen.  The  colour  red 
was  at  a  maximum  at  the  angles  of  revo- 
lution 46^  1050,2250,  315®;  while  it  dis- 
appears  altogether  at  the  angles  iP,  90^, 


I8G<^,  fn(fi.  If  the  plate  of  mica  be  fixed 
at  the  angle  where  it  produces  the  bright- 
est nd,  and  the  analyzing  plate  be  re- 
volved (the  point  where  the  plate  begins 
to  move  being  supposed  to  be  0),  tbc 
brightness  of  the  red  will  gradually  di- 
minish till  the  plate  has  tnmed  round  45^, 
when  it  disappears.  Beyond  45^  a  faint 
green  appears,  and  gradual! v  increases  in 
intensity  till  it  reaches  the  maximum 
brightness  at  90®.  Beyond  90^  the  green 
becomes  paler,  till  it  vanishes  at  135°, 
where  the  red  again  comes  in  view,  and 
reaches  its  maximum  brightness  pi  1909, 
The  same  changes  are  repeated  between 
180°  and  360O. 

Mr.  Woodward  subjected  to  experiment 
various  crystallized  bodies,  as  rock  crystal, 
Iceland  spar,  selenite,  Arragonite,  nitrate 
of  potass,  sugar,  and  various  fluids;  and 
the  resulting  phenomena  were  truly  mag- 
nificent, and  perfectly  justified  the  asser- 
tions of  Herschel,  "'that  the  characters 
afforded  by  the  u^e  of  polarised  light  as  an 
instrument  of  experimental  inquiry,  are 
so  marked  and  intimate,  that  thev  mav  be 
said  to  furnish  ns  with  a  kind  of  intellect 
tual  sense,  by  which  we  are  enabled  to 
scrutinize  the  internal  arrangement  of 
those  wonderful  structures  which  natare 
builds  up  by  her  refined  and  invisible  ar- 
chitecture, with  a  delicacy  eluding  our 
conception,  yet  with  a  symmetry  anrf 
beauty  which  we  are  never  weary  of  ad- 
miring.'* In  France,  polarised  light  is 
now  very  generally  employed  as  a  test  of 
the  purity  of  various  fluids. 

Mr.  Woodward  introduced  to  the  notice 
of  the  meeting  a  microscope  invented  by 
Ooddard,  and  constructed  by  Ross,  in 
which  plates  of  glass  placed  at  an  angle 
of  67^  were  employed  as  the  means  of  po- 
larising  light,  ii^steajd  of  the  first  tourmalin 
plate  i  and  plates  '  of  mica  were  used 
instead  of  the  second  analysing  tourmalin. 
Instead  of  a  lens,  the  reflector  invented  by 
Mr.  Goadby  was  employed,  and  the  jet 
of  ignited  sas  was  directed  on  an  upright 
cylinder  of  lime,  which  was  made  to  move 
on  its  longitudinid  axis  by  means  of  me- 
chanism concealed  from  view.  This  ap- 
paratus has  the  great  advantage  of  being 
cheap,  and  in  Mr.  Woodward's  hands  it 

S roved  certainly  as  perfect  a  means  of  ex- 
ibiting  the  properties  of  polarised  light, 
as  the  more  expensive  tourmalin  appa- 
ratus of  Mr.  Woodward. 

After  Mr.  Woodward  concluded  his  de- 
monstrations, Mr.  Faraday  invited  the^ 
attention  of  the  members  to  some  photo- 
gmic  drawings  exhibited  in  the  library, 
and  which  had  been  made  some  years  since 
by  Mr,  Talbot,  who  has  completely  anti- 
cipated M.  Daguerre  in  arresting  the  fu- 
gitive pictures  of  the  camera  obscnra. 
Sir  Humphry  Davy,  in  an  early  volume 
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of  the  Quarterly  Joamal  of  the  Royal  Insti- 
tution,haa  poiDted  oat  the  practicability  of 
producing  a  chemical  substance  upon 
which  the  rays  of  light  should  act,  so  as  to 
render  the  light  and  shade  permanent*  and 
thus  perpetuate  the  drawing  made  by  the 
pencil  of  nature.  Idios. 

[In  the  notice  of  Mr.  Palmer's  new 
electrical  machine,  in  our  last  report,  we 
omited  to  state  that  it  was  provided  with 
two  cushions ;  by  which  arrangement  the 
power  is  greatly  increased,  and  the  spark 
acquires  that  peculiar  pungency  and  in- 
tensity which  is  observed  in  the  spark  of 
the  new  plate  machine.— Ed.  6az.] 


PHYSICAL  SOCIETY,  GUY»S 

HOSPITAL. 

Jap.  28,  m9. 

BsAKSBT  B.  Cooper,  Esq.  F.R.S. 
IN  THE  Chair. 

Dr.  Hoghes  read  an  essays 

Ou  the  Existence  of  Fibrotu  Coneretions  in  the 
Heart  prior  to  Death, 
Dr.  Babington,  in  reply  to  objections 
inade  by  Dr.  Hughes  against  an  article 
written  bv  him  for  the  Cyclopsdia  of  Ana- 
tomy ana  Physiology,  on  the  morbid  con- 
dition of  the  blood,  said,  that  before  writ- 
ing that  article  he  had  carefully  examined 
the  literature  of  the  profession  in  reference 
to  this  point,  and  had  endeavoured  to  give 
the  result  historically,  without  prejudice 
either  way.  He  had  no  evidence  to  prove 
that  clots  could  exist  in  the  cavities  of  the 
heart  for  any  length  of  time  before  death ; 
indeed,  it  seemed  impossible  to  imagine 
that  life  could  continue  with  such  forma- 
tions. There  was  nothing  in  the  nature 
of  coagula  found  in  the  heart  which  might 
not  be  accounted  for  on  the  explanation 
that  they  are  the  result  of  a  postern  mortem, 
or  moribund  state.  It  was  difficult  to  ob- 
tain direct  proof  in  man ;  but  he  had  seen 
several  horses  killed,  and  had  opened  their 
hearts  immediately,  but  had  never  met 
with  one  of  these  concretions.  He  had 
been  informed' by  a  knacker,  who  had  been 
engaged  in  that  business  twenty-eight 
vears,  and  had  slaughtered  many  thousand 
horses,  that  he  had  never  found  a  fibrinous 
clot  in  the  heart ;  but  when  the  animals 
die  a  natural  death,  such  were  constantly 
met  with.  With  regard  to  the  organiza- 
bility  of  these  clots.  Dr.  Babington  said, 
if  there  be  inflammation  or  lesion  of  the 
lining  membrane,  doubtless  effusion  may 
take  place  at  the  spot,  and  acquire  organi- 
zation from  the  vasa  vasoruih  of.  the  ori- 
^naJ' structure;  but  he  deemed' it  con-' 
trary  to  the  laws  of  the  living  body  that 


clots  formed  flrom  the  mass  of  the  cirou- 
latiiig  fluid,  as  Dr,  Hughes  had  described, 
should  ever  become  vascular  and  orga* 
nized. 

Dr.  Bossy  bad  great  deference  for  the 
authority  of  Dr.  Babington,  but  considered 
it  nevertheless  proved,  both  that  clots 
were  capable  -of  injeetion,  and  that  they 
occasionally  existed  in  the  heart  before 
death.-  The  latter  was  directly  inferred 
from  tlie  circumstance  that  pus  had  been 
found  by  some  writers  within  the  sub- 
stance of  the  globular  concretions  in  the 
cavities  of  the  heart 

In  answer  to  a  question  put  by  Mr. 
Greenwood, 

Dr.  Hughes  said,  clots  were  undoubtedly 
found  in  most  hearts  as  the  result  of  post- 
mortem cosgulation  ;  but  this  was  not  the 
subject  of  his  paper :  his  obiect  was  to 
shew  that  fibrin  was  occasionally  deposited 
from  the  circulating  blood,  in  the  cavities 
of  the  heart,  before  death  j  and  that  these 
were  susceptible  of  organization  under 
certain  circumstances,  as  evidenced  by  the 
fact  of  injection  of  air,  size,  and  mercury, 
into  them,  and  by  osseous  deposits  having- 
been  described  in  them  by  Bums  and 
others.  With  regard  to  what  Dr.  Ba- 
bington had  said,  he  quite  agreed  that  life 
could  nut  endure  in  a  heart  full  of 
coagula ;  but  the  clots  of  which  he 
spoke  did  not  occupy  the  whole .  ca- 
vity :  there  was  usually  some  aneurismal 
dilatation  or  sinus  in  which  the  mass  lay, 
without  interrupting  the  course  of  the  cir- 
culation. It  was  indeed  his  belief  that 
they  were  probably,  at  all  times  the  result 
of  a  moribund  state,  but  a  moribund  state 
might  be  one  of  long  continuance,  some- 
times extending  to  weeks.  That  sudden 
death  occasionally  resulted  froip  these 
concretions  he  also  believed :  a  case  was 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Key,  where  a  lad  was 
found  dead  on  the  water-closet.  On  exa-. 
mi  nation  the  only  pathological  appear- 
ance discovered  was,  a  mass  of  fi brine 
blocking  up  the  auriculo-ventricular  pas- 
sage. He  quite  agreed  with  Dr,  Babing- 
ton, that  whenever  they  acquired  vascula- 
rity it  must  be  derived  from  the  vasa 
vasornm ;  he  did  not  believe  that  coagula 
could  originate  their  own  vessels,  f  though 
Andral  appeared  to  think  so,)  but  this  w«a 
no  real  objection  to  his  views.  With  re- 
gard to  Dr.  Bossy's  statement  of  ptis  being 
found  in  clots  within  the  heart,  he  did  not. 
regard  this  as  piu,  but  merely  a  softening, 
or  breaking  down  of  the  interior,  and 
this  occurred  not  in  adherent  coagula,  but 
in  globular  masses  that  were  loose  within 
the  cavities  :  he  did  not  consider  this  any 
proof  of  organization. 

Dr.  Addison  doubted  the  possibility  of 
clots  of  blood  becoming  organized  under 
any  circumstance*.     Examine  the  layers 
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of  fibrin  fin  aii  ftn^urismal  sac :  these  are 
in  doee  contact  witb  the  walls,  yet  (hey 
neither  acqdire  adhesions  to  it,  nor  soften 
down,  nor  Decome  vascalar  and  organised* 
80  idso  in  a  case  of  pulmonary  apoplexy 
that  was  lately  inspected,  various  deJ 
grees  of  change  were  obserrable;  sOuie 
elots  were  red— some  grey— others  mort 
adtanced  and  quite  firm,  but  noneof  themf 
were  vascular  or  organized,  albeit  some  of 
the  last  kind  appeared  softened  in  the 
centre.  In  order  that  adhesion  should 
lake  place  a  certain  amount  of  infiamma- 
tion  was  essential.  Dr.  Addison  was  not 
satisfiied  with  the  vascularity  of  the  nrepanu 
tion  which  was  being  handed  round 
the  society  :  he  had  often  been  struck 
with  the  appearance  of  the  huffy  coat 
6f  inflamed  blood;  had  he  not  been 
ftware  that  it  was  the  huffy  coat,  he 
should  have  deemed  it  often  some  or- 
ganized  structure— and  similar  difficulties 
no  doubt  existed  in  examining  coagula 
ibund  in  the  heart.  He  admitted  the  ad. 
'  hesion  and  organization  of  the  vegetations 
noticed  about  the  valves,  but  these  were 
the  result  of  inflammation  or  lesion  of  the 
membrane,  with  some  added  (perhaps) 
flbrine  from  the  circulating  blood:'4>ut 
this  was  a  very  different  state  of  things  to 
that  described  in  Dr.  Hughes'  paper. 

Mr.  Hilton  did  not  agree  with  I>r.  Ad* 
dison,  that  clots  of  flbrine  were  incapable 
of  acquiring  oiganizatlon  under  any  cir. 
cumstances— for  how  could  he  explain 
what  becomes  of  the  clot  in  an  artery  sub- 
jected to  ligature  ?  It  was  well  known 
that  this  coagulum  undergoes  gradual 
changes  until  it  is  finallv  absorbed.  In 
an  incised  wound,  the  fibrinous  part  of 
the  blood  remains  between  the  lips  of  the 
•nt,  serves  as  the  medium  of  union,  be- 
comes  organized,  and  ultimately  astimi- 
lates  itself  to  the  adjacent  structures.  .  In 
a  purulent  ulcer,  under  th^  pus,  the  fibri- 
nous part  of  the  blood  is  deposited  as  a 
layer  over  the  granulations  of  the  ulcer, 
until  it  acquires  vascularity  and  organiza- 
tion, and  becomes  finally  a  cicatrix.  Al- 
though  he  believed,  therefore,  that  coagula 
ftom  blood  were  occasitmally  susceptible 
of  vascular  organization,  he  must  at 
the  same  time  avow  that  manv  pre- 
parations which  professed  to  demon- 
strate that  point,  were  not  satlsfhctory 
to  his  mind.  There  was,  for  instance, 
one  in  th^  museum  of  the  College  of  Sur- 
geons, presented  by  Mr.  Lawrence,  as  an 
illustration  of  the  fact ;  but,  upon  looking 
minutely  into  it,  he  confessed  that  to  him 
it  appeared  to  present  the  character  of  in- 
jection diffused  irregularly  into  the  inter- 
stices of  the  fibrin,  hi  the  direction  of  the 
injecting  force,  and  not  proceeding  from  a 
l^nk  mtch  ramifies  into  a  subdivision  of 


smaller  vessels— an  arrangement  which 
Mr.  Hilton  considers  essential  to  the  proof 
of  true  vascularity. 

Dr.  Bird  thought  Mr.  Hilton  was  in 
error  if  he  meant  to  say  that  pus  or  serum 
coutained  the  fibrin  which  was  deposited 
on  an  ulcer.  Neither  pus  nor  serum  con- 
tain any  fibrin.  Injection  was  no  prmif 
of  organization ;  for,  if  two  pieces  of  fibrin 
be  placed  together,  and  a  column  of  mer- 
cury directed  between  them,  the  metal  will 
run  into  the  interstices  on  both  sides,  and 
present  the  semblance  of  true  vascularity. 

The  President  desired  to  understaiid 
distinctly  from  Dr.  Hughes. whether  he  be- 
lieved that  concretions  of  fibrin  from  the 
circulating  blood  ever  took  place,  adhered, 
and  aoqaiied  vascnlarity,  except  at  •  part 
where  the  inner  coat  of  the.heart  or  vessel 
was  ruptured  or  inflamed.  He  himself 
did  not  think  it  possible. 

Dr«  Hughes  ^id  think  they  could  occur 
even  though  the  lining  membrane  were  en- 
tire, and  not  inflamed.  John  Hunter  had 
injected  a  clot  of  fibrin  taken  from  the 

Gritpneum:  it  was  preserved  in  theCol- 
je  of  Surgeons'  mnseunu  And  with  re- 
gard  to  the  preparation  now  going  round, 
upon  which  $ome  doubt  had  been  to-night 
expressed,  he  could  add,  that  Mr.  Rjey  was 
in  the  habit  of  shewing  it  in  his  surgit-al 
lectures  as  an  illustration  of  the  oiganlza- 
bility  of  fibrin.  Many  good  authorities, 
too,  might  be  quoted  in  support  of  the 
opinions  he  had  advocated,  but  he  was 
persuaded  that  if  any  gentleman  would 
candidly  examine  the  question,  look  care- 
fully at  the  post-mortem  appearances,  he 
had  described  in  his  paper,  and  dispas- 
sionately dmw  his  own  conclusions  from 
what  he  observes,  he  will  not  fail  to  agree 
with  him  in  the  statement,  viz.,  that  coa- 
gula did  occasionally  form  within  the  ca- 
vities of  the  heart  before  death,  in  the 
same  manner  as  in  the  arteries  and  veins 
--sometimes  the  product  of  inflammation 
or  lesion  of  the  lining  coat,  but  not  infre- 
quently altogether  Independent  of  any 
such  lesion  or  inflammation,  being  derived 
fVom  the  circulating  blood,  under  circum- 
stances which  had  been  ipore  fully  ex- 
plained in  his  paper;  and,  further,  that 
these  concretions  were  now  and  then  ca- 
pable of  assuming  vascularity  and  orga- 
nization. 

Mr.  Chapman,  observing  that  tb^  time 
of  meeting  was  expended,  proposed  a  vote 
of  thanks  to  the  author  of  the  paper  which 
had  furnished  so  interesting  a  discussion. 
This  was  seconded  by  Dr.  Addison,  and 
unanimously  carried. 

At  the  next  meeting>  February  9th,  Mr. 
Oreenwood  will  relate  the  particuUrs  of  a 
case  of  sudden  death  presenting  peculiar 
riymptomt. 
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Dr.  CifowNE^  Pabsiount. 


Kmiwre  Mid  TrMtment  of  Croup— Diffhrenet 
betwmn  Croup  aitd  Laryngitmu*  Striduln 
— /«  the  PUistic  Infiammalion  of  Croup  rf  a 
ipeeifie  ehturacter  7  * 

A  GBNTLCMAN,  wfaosoiianie  W6  anderstood 
to  he  Bailer,  supplied  the  Society  with  a 
minute  and  succinct  history  of  a  case  of 
croup,  recently  attended  by  himself,  and 
ID  which  the  symptoms  were  of  a  doubtful 
character.  The  patient  was  twelvii  years 
of  age,  and  suffered  several  days.  The 
brassy  sound  of  the  voice  wasalraent;  the 
respiration  was  regular,  and  unattended 
with  any  abnormal  sound.  The  stetho- 
scope gave  no  indications  of  disease;  the 
pulse,  however,  was  hard  and  frequent, 
and  the  skin  pungently  hot.  An  antiphlo- 
gistic  plan  was  adopted,  and  leeches,  ape- 
rients, colchicnm,  antimonials,  mercurials, 
were  amongst  the  means  employed.  The 
month  became  affected  with  ptyalism,  yet 
the  patient  died.  A  post-monem  ezami- 
nation  was  made,  and  a  (klse  membrane 
was  discovered  lining  the  lar^rnx,  trachea, 
And  the  bronchial  ramifications.  A  pre- 
paration  of  the  parts  was  exhibited  to  the 
Society,  and  a  very  distinct  membrane  ex- 
isted, extending  from  the  edge  of  the  epi- 
glottis,  which  presented  a  red  hue  down- 
wards throughout  the  air-passages.  Be- 
tween this  preternatural  membrane  and 
the  tme  mucous  coat,  a  layer  of  grey  mn. 
ens  existed,  of  the  thickness  of  a  line.  In 
oonclnsion,  Mr.  Bailer  inquired  of  the 
members  what  could  be  the  cause  of  the 
absence  of  the  anscultatic  symptoms? 
How  conld  the  supererogatory  q^embrane 
have  been  generated?  What  was  the  rea- 
son that  the  ptyalism  did  not  subdue  the 
disease  ?  Did  the  inflammatoxy  action  in 
<Mnp  dllTer  in  kind  fipom  other  inflamma- 
tions, or  did  it  differ  only  in  degree  f 

Dr.  Addison  inquired  particularly  if  no 
uncommon  sound  attended  the  respiratory 
efforts  of  the  patient,  if  any  ooavnlsions 
existed,  and  if  the  voice  was  affected  ? 

Mr.  Bailer  stated  that  the  patient 
breathed  very  feebly,  she  spoke  a  little 
above  a  whisper,  but  no  convulsion  was 
ofaterved  at  any  time. ' 

Dr.  Addison  considered  the  case  a  very 
nncommon  one.  It  was  extraordinary 
that  the  cold  air,  when  inhaled  and  placed 
in  contact  with  the  irritable  and  inflamed 
lining  of  the  larynx,  did  not  excite  convnl- 
slona.  That  the  auscultatory  symptoms 
were  absent  could  only  be  ascribed  to  the 
great  exhaustion  of  the  patient. 


Dr.  C.  J.  B.  Williams  saw  (Vom  an  in« 
spection  of  the  prenarutiou,  that  the  false 
membrane  extended  from  the  glottis  down. 
wards  to  the  minute  ramifications  of  the 
bronchiie.  In  such  cases  he  bad  observed 
that  the  crowing  respiration  and  vocalizuT 
tion  were  generally  absent.  He  did  not, 
therefore,  think  the  case  under  discussion  iu 
that  respect  extraordinary.  The  force  of 
the  expiration  was  so  much  diminish. d 
that  the  breath  vmeis  not  vocalized.  Thd 
pecnliar  respiratory  hissing  was  produced 
by  an  inspiratory,  not  by  an  expiratory  ac 
tion,  for  the  glottis  offered  greater  resist. 
ance  to  the  inhalation  than  to  the  exhaia^ 
tion  of  the  air.  The  apparatus  of  muscles 
supplied  to  the  glottis  was  so  delicate,  and 
the  power  of  these  muscles  so  nicely  ba- 
lanced, that  spasmodic  action  was  more 
easily  excited  in  them  than  in  any  other 
part  of  the  body.  He  was  of  opinion  that 
the  inflammation  of  croup  did  not  difl'er 
fhun  common  inflammation.  It  was 
merely  more  intense.  It  was  to  be  recol- 
lected that  the  disease  mostly  occurred  at 
an  age  antecedent  to  puberty,  at  a  period 
when  the  trachea  and  larynx  were  only  a 
third  of  their  full  size,  and  when  conse- 
quently the  area  could  be  so  much  more 
rapidly  filled  up  by  adventitious  deposit. 
Croup  might  occur  at  any  age,  but  its  oc- 
currence oefore  puberty  was  rendered 
more  probable,  not  merely  throuffh  the 
narrower  size  of  the  respicatory  tube,  but 
more  decidedly  in  consequenceof  the  cha- 
racter of  the  mucous  lining  at  that  early 
age.  This  tunic  in  vouth  and  childhood 
is  leas  decidedly  follicular  than  at  adult 
age.  It  is  very  thin,  and  resembles  more 
nearly  in  structure  the  serous  membranes. 
It  is  well  known  that  in  phlegmasia^  of 
the  serous  membrane  the  seat  of  the  in- 
flammation  is  the  subjacent  cellular  tissue. 
The  serous  membrane  is  transparent,  and 
in  inflammation  shews  the  injected  capil- 
laries beneath  it.  A  high  degree  of  in- 
flammation in  this  membrane  produces  a 
copious  deposition  of  fibrin  or  albumen, 
which  pervades  the  superincumbent  serous 
surface,  ^merely  a  condensation  of.  the 
cellular  tissue),  and  is  arranged  in  layers 
over  its  surface.  In  like  manner,  in  tho 
mucous  meukbrane  of  young  subjects,  the 
intense  inflammation  of  the  submucous 
tissue  vM>uld  spread  to  the  adjoining  mem- 
brane,  and  set  up  the  plastic  process  pro- 
ductive of '  the  adventitious  membrane. 
The  degree  of  inflammation  most  com- 
monly occurring  in,  the  mucous  tunics  is 
the  suppurative,  but  he  (Dr.  W.)  had 
seen  cases  in  which  the  character  of 
the  inflammation  had  changed  in  the 
progress  of  the  disease;  in  which  the 
plastic  inflammation  had  become  suppu- 
rative, and  the-  suppurative  had  become 
plastic. 
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With  regard  to  the  treatment  oF  this 
formidable  malad?*  he  thought  that  medi- 
cal men  ought  to 'be  eautiuus  in  not  re- 
laxing their  antiphlogistic  efforts  wlicn 
the  patient  became  under  the  power  of 
ihercurv;  he  had  known  some  cases  lost 
through  the  supineness  of  the  practitioner, 
who  neglected  further  remedies.  It  was 
generallj  needful  to  aid  the  effect  of  the 
mercury  by  leeches,  purgatives,  and  other 
antiphlogistic  means.  His  experience  led 
him  to  prefer  antimonial  before  mercurial 
preparations. 

Dr.  Reid  concurred  in  opinion  with  Dr. 
Williams,  that  the  croup  inflammation 
differed  only  in  degree  from  other  inflam- 
mations. He  had  bad  a  case  recently 
under  his  care,  in  which  the  patient  had 
been  treated  for  phthisis  and  bronchitis. 
TTie  patient,  thongh  fire  or  six-nnd- twenty 
years  old,  had  genuine  croup.  The  adven- 
titious membrane  was  confined  to  the 
lower  part  of  the  trachea  and  the  bron- 
chial ramifications:  she  was  saved  by 
active  depletion,  and  the  false  membrane 
was  expectorated.  He  (Dr.  R.)  would 
like  to  ask  Dr.  Williams  now  he  diagnos- 
ticated true  croup  from  laryngismus  stridu^ 
Itu ;  a  disease,  he  believed,  occurring  exclu- 
sively at  a  very  early  age  ? 

Dr.  J.  B.  Williams  said  that  the  dis. 
ease  first  called  laryngismus  stridulus  by 
Dr.  Mason  Good,  and  lately  much  dis- 
cussed, in  consequence  of  the  excellent 
monograph  of  Dr.  Hugh  Ley,  was,  in  his 
opinion,  of  a  spasmodic  character.  He 
did  not  agree  with  Dr.  Ley  in  ascribing  it 
to  pressure  of  the  recurrent  nerve  by  en- 
larged glands.  The  effect  of  such  pressure 
would  be  paralysis  of  the  dilatory  muscles 
of  the  larynx,  and  the  vox  uridula  could 
not  arise  from  such  a  pathological  con- 
dition. He  thought  the  disease  existed 
in  the  excito-motory  function  of  the  part ; 
it  was  produced  ny  irritation  in  some 
or  other  portion  of  the  alimentary  canal 
which  is  carried  through  the  incident 
nerves  to  the  spinal  marrow,  and  thence 
reflected  to  the  laryngeal  muscles.  Dr.  J. 
Reid  had  satisfactorily  shewn  that  the 
superior  laryngeal  was  a  nerve  of  sensa- 
tion, and  excited  motion,  whilst  the  recur- 
rent was  chiefly  or  entirely  a  voluntary 
nerve.  It  was  very  possible  that  irritation 
In  the  course  of  the  recurrent  nerve  would 
produce  the  spasmodic  affection  of  laryn- 
gismus stridulus.  This  irritation  might 
be  produced  by  enlarged  glands,  or  any 
other  substance  interrupting  the  function 
of  the  nerve  in  its  course.  The  convul- 
sions occurring  in  this  disease  were  pro- 
duced by  the  diiBcnlty  of  inspiring  air,' 
and  not  from  the  effect  of  the  contact  of 
cold  air  upon  the  surface  of  the  mucous 
lining. 
'  Mr.  Streeter  agreed  mih  Dr.  Williamts, 


that  the  alterations  of  structure  evident  irt 
crf>up  were  the  consequence  of  an  iA. 
tense  degree  of  inflammation.  Sir 
A.  Cooper  used  to  relate  in  his  lectures  an 
instance  wherein  a  high  degree  of  inflam- 
mation in  the  mucous  membrane  produced 
adhesion.  A  kangaroo,  whose  straw  was 
set  on  fire,  was  not  obviously  much  burnt ; 
in  a  few  days,  however,  the  animal  died, 
and  a  post-mortem  inspection  showed 
that  the  urethra  had  become  obliterated, 
through  th4  intense  inflammation  excited. 
A  low  degree  of  inflammation  in  mucous 
surfaces  produced  purulent  discharge;  but 
a  very  high  degree  produced  adhesion,  nud 
the  secretion  of  fibrin.  The  converse  whs 
the  case  in  inflammation  of  serous  mem-, 
branes.  A  low  degree  of  phlegmasia  ex- 
cited adhesion,  but  a  high  degree  causeti 
suppuration. 

Mr.  Winslow  was  of  opinion  that  in- 
flammation in  the  submucous  tissue  pro- 
duced deposition  in  the  cells  of  that 
tissue,  ana  not  a  transudation  through  the 
substance  of  the  mucous  membrane. 

Mr.  Costello  related  a  case  in  two  points' 
analogous  to  the  case  detailed  by  BIr. 
fialler : — A  coachman,  30  years  old,  caught 
cold ;  he  was  affected  with  dyspncea,  pain 
in  the  throat,  and  symptomatic  fever.  The 
acoustic  symptoms  were  wanting.  The 
patient  Was  mercurialized,  but  never- 
theless died,  and  a  false  membrane  was 
discovered  after  death  lining  the  entire 
surface  of  the  air-passages. 

Mr.  Roderick  had  frequently  observed 
in  inflamed  bladders  arising  from  jttric- 
tures,  that  layers  of  false  membrane  were 
deposited  in  the  internal  surfaces  of  that 
viscus. 

Mr.  Costello  felt  sure  that  such  cases 
must  be  very  rare,  for  during  twenty  years 
that  he  had  paid  particular— nay,  afmnst 
exclusive  —  attention  to  diseases  of  the 
bladder,  he  had  not  met  more  than  twd  or 
three  cases. 

Mr.  Roderick  had  seen  many  such  cases 
at  St.  Thomas's  Hospital. 

Dr.  Addison  felt  surprised  that  Dr. 
Williams  and  Dr.  Reid  should  consider 
the  adventitious  membrane  characterising 
croup  as  the  effect  of  an  intense  degfee  of, 
common  inflammation.  Dr.  Williams  had 
noticed  the  existence  of  tumefaction  of  the 
integuments  of  the  throat  as  a  proof  of* 
the  intensity  of  the  inflammation.  He 
(Dr.  A.)  had  found  this  swelling  to  be  a 
>  common  occurrence.  It  was  present  in 
cynanche  parotidam,  and  in  quinsey ;  he 
was  disposed  to  consider  croup  either  as  a 
peculiar  affection,  or  as  depending  upon  a 
peculiar  character  of  constitution.  The 
supposition  of  Dr.  Williams,  that  intensity 
of  inflammation  produced  the  false  mem- 
brane, was  quite  gratuitous;  for  how  many 
intense  inflammations  were  constantly  oc- 
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ciirring  without  any  soph  membraiioas 
pffxliictioii.  He  (Dr.  A.)  could  not  con- 
ceive how  inflammation  of  the  submucous 
tissue  could  gejierate,  by  a  kind  of  endoA- 
mosis,  an  organised  membrane  upon  the 
surface  of  the  super-imposed  mucous  tn- 
Ric ;  he  could  not  concur  in  the  idea  that 
the  serous  membrane  was  not  the  seat  of  the 
inflammation  which  was  apparently. inhe- 
rent in  it;  he  had  taken  a  portion  of  an  in- 
flamed pleura  (on  several  occasions^,  and 
carefully  scraped  the  sub-adjacent  cellular 
tissue,  but  he  could  not  remove  the  injected 
vessels;  they  still  remained  embossed  on  the 
Buperlices  of  the  serous  membrane.  This 
was  a  coarse  experiment,  but  be  thought  it 
had  an  important  bearing  on  the  question 
at  issue.  The  deposition  of  pseudo-mem- 
brane was  not  peculiar  to  the  trachea; 
such  depositions  occurred  in  the  bladder, 
in  the  alimentary  canal,  and  particularly 
in  the  pharynx  and  fauces.  The  disease 
known  as  cynanche  membranacea  was  not 
uncommon  in  this  country.  The  mem- 
branaceous deposit  in  this  malady  varied 
in  extent  according  to  the  intensity  of  the 
inflammation.  The  palatine  fringes,  the 
pharynx,  the  nasal  passages,  were  all  lined 
with  membrane  in  various  cases.  A  foreign 
writer  had  recently  said  a  great  deal  about 
this  disease,  which  he  had  designated 
*  diphtheritef**  and  fancied  he  had  made 
ereat  discoveries.  -  He  (Dr.  A.),  however, 
had  more  than  fifteen  years  ago  fully  ex- 
plained the  true  nature  of  the  disease,  and 
'  clearly  shewn  its  analogy  to  the  membrane 
of  croup.  He  (Dr.  A.)  had  also  seen  very 
many  cases  of  the  disease  called  laryn- 
gismus stridulus,  which  was  well  known  to 
our  medical  writers,  thoush  recently  ren- 
dered rather  notorious  under  its  new  title. 
He  thought  the  cause  assigned  to  it  by 
Dr.  Ley  (the  pressure  of  enlarged  fflands) 
was  purely  imaginary.  The  chief  cause 
was  irritation  of  the  brain.  In  highly 
sensitive  subjects  very  slight  stimuli  would 
give  rise  to  the  vox  Uridula^  as  well  as  the 
hissing  or  croupy  respiration.  Even  fear 
would  produce  it.  He  had  known  an  in- 
stance of  its  being  produced  by  aneurism 
of  the  arch  of  the  aorta, where  irritation  of 
the  recurrent  laryngeal  was  occasioned. 
It  was,  of  course,  highly  important  that 
the  laryngismut  stridulus  should  be  distin- 
guished from  the  true  croup,  as  the  plan 
of  treatment  in  the  two  maladies  would  be 
^sentially  different ;  the  latter  requiring 
a  most  vigorous  antiphlogistic  treatment, 
whilst  mild  alteratives,  antispasmodics, 
and  even  tonics,  might  be  proper  in  the 
former. 

loios. 

-  [Dr.  Johnson  has  requested  us  to  cor- 
rect a  mistake  in  our  report  of  last  week : 
be  did  not  say  that**  he  bad  1(0  doubt  that 


the  nitrate  of  silver  might  after  a.time  be 
used  in  as  large  doses  as  carbonate  of 
iron ;"  but,  on  the  contrary,  limited  the 
maximum  dose  to  ten  grains  in  tne  24 
hours.  We  regret  that  the  mbtake  should 
have  occurred.—  Ed.  Gaz  ] 


ANATOMY  OF  HERNIA. 

MK.  C&AMPTON  AND  BIR  A.  COOPER. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 

Sir, 
If  the  wealth  of  an  individual  could  afford 
an  excuse  for  withholding  from  him  any 
portion  of  bis  property,  1  might  stand  ex- 
cused for  delaying  to  restore  to  Sir  Astley 
Cooper  a  portion  of  his  -fame  as  a  dis- 
coverer, of  which,  by  a  misprint  in  the 
report  of  a  lecture  lately  delivered  by  me, 
in  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  Dub- 
lin, I  have  most  unintentionally  deprived 
him.  In  the  report  which  app^^u^  in 
many  of  the  newspapers,  and  in  the  Dub- 
lin Medical  Journal  for  the  present  month, 
I  am  represented  as  having  said,  **  If  we 
are  not  indebted  to  Sir  Astley  Cooper  for 
the  discovery  of  the  true  anatomy  of  the 
parts  concerned  in  hernia,''  (as  if  we  could 
be  indebted  to  him  for  the  untrue  anatomy,) 
**  he  is  entitled  to  all  the  honour  of  the 
discovery ;  for  he  was  the  first  to  apply 
knowlecfjp^e  which  was  of  no  account  until 
be  used  it  in  explaining  the  nature  and 
treatment  of  strangulated  hernia." 

The  passage  should  be  read  thus  :— 
**  I  will  not  say  that  we  are  indebted  to 
Sir  Astley  Cooper  for  the  discovery  of  the 
wkoU  of  the  true  anatomy  of  the  parts 
concerned  in  hernia,  but  I  can  say,  with 
perfect  truth,  that  he  is  entitled  to  the 
whole  honour  of  the  discovery ;  for  know- 
ledge,»'  &c. 

But  this  IB  insnflicient  justice.  The 
fact  is,  that  I  had  intended  to  particu- 
larize the  additions  which  had  been  made 
by  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  and  others,  to  the 
pathology  of  hernia ;  a  duty  which  waa 
the  more  necessary  in  the  instance  of  Sir 
Astley,  as  he'  has  not,  in  his  great  work, 
put  forward  his  claims  as  a  discoverer,  but 
merely  permitted  them  to  be  inferred.  I 
should,  for  example,  have  mentioned  his 
discovery  of  the  "  true  anatomy*'  of 
the  upper  abdominal  ring  and  of  the 
inguinal  canal;  the  fascia  transversalis, 
and  the  double  sac  of  femoral  hernia. 
Upon  these  points,  as  well  as  upon  the 
anatomy  of  the  thymus  gland,  I  had  full 
notes  prepared;  but  finding  that  I  bad 
much  exceeded  the  limits  within  which  I 
had  intended  to  confine  my  lecture,  I  was 
ob]i^;ed  not  only  to  compress  what  I  had 
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to  say,  towards  the  conclnsion  of  the  dis- 
course, "witbin  the  smallest  possible  com- 
pass, bat  even  to  omit  altogether  much 
tfiat  should  have  found  a  place  in  a  lecture 
^urportiofc  to  give  **  An  Outline  Of  the 
History  and  Progress  of  Medicine,  in  con- 
ngxitm  vfith  AiuUomical  DiwoveryJ*  This 
limited  view  of  the  subject  furnishes  the 
•nlv  excuse  I  have  to  offer  for  the  many 
omissions  in  the  discourse  which >  must 
strike  the  most  careless  reader:  among 
these  I  may  note  raccination,  the  treat- 
ment of  inflammation  by  merevryy.and 
{he  discovery  of  the  medical  properties  of 
iodine. 

With  many  apologies  for  this  unreason- 
able trespass  on  the    columns  of  your 
valuable  journal,  1  have  the  honour  to  be« 
Sir, 

Your  very  faithful  humble  servant, 

Phiup  Caamptoii. 

lf;errto9  Sqosre,  Dablin, 
Jan.  29,  183d. 


PROPOSEI) 

TEST  OF  THE  VALUE  OF 

STETHOSCOPIC  AUSCULTATION; 

To  the  Editor  qf  the  Medical  GazetU, 

Sir, 
That  an  acoustic  exploration  of  the  chest, 
whether  by  the  unassisted  ear  or  through 
the  medium  of  the  stethoscope,  imparts  to 
us  a  dear  knowledge  of  certain  morbid 
conditions  of  the  lungs,  {9  a  fact  which  no 
one  will  dispute.  At  an  advanced  stata 
pfphthisis,  the  existence  of  cavities,  formed 
by  the  evacuation  of  softened  tuberculous 
matter,  is  at  once  evident  to  those  who 
are  but  little  experienced  in  the  art  of  aus. 
cqltation.  It  has  in  many  cases  beed  well 
ascertained,  that  the  necroscoplc  inspect 
tioB  has  confirmed  the  diagnosis  of  the 
auscnltator.  as  to  the  nature  as  well  as  the 
extent  of  the  disorganization.  But  it  is 
flso  certain  that  even  those  who  have  been 
reg^arded  as  distin^ished  auscultators, 
have  sometimes  stated  very  erroneous  opi- 
nions,  as  the  necroscoplc  examination  has 
broved.  When  I  hear  of  any  man,  whq 
(as  ^ven  no  vecacious  indications  of  his 
skill  in  this  method  of  exploration,  confi- 
dently averring  that  such  and  such  sounds 
Are  heaxd^  and  that  there  exist,  such  and 
inch  diseated  conditions  of  the  lungs,  at  a 
^riod  of  the  disease  when  there  is  either 
a  wdl -founded  piyspect  of  recovery,  or  th^ 
nital  event  ifr  believed  to  be  at  a  consider-; 
able  distance,  and  there  is  .consequently  no 
chance  of  proviog  soon,  by  ocular  demon- 
ttration,  the  correctness  of  the  opinion,  \ 
am  naturally  led  to  meditate,  what  wouM 
be  the  opinion  of  some  dittinguishtd  aoscul* 


tators  in  the  same  case, at  the  same  instant 
of  time;  and  therefore  1  have  long  aud 
very  much  wished  that  the  art  of  auscul- 
tation could  be  put  to  the  following  test  : 
T^hat  a  few  cases  of  supposed  disease  of 
the  lungs  (I  do  not  speak  Of  any  particalar 
disease,  but  of  diseased  lungs  in  general  ) 
admitted,  without  aily  auscultatory  ex- 
siminaaion,  to  be  doubtful,  should  be  pre- 
sented at  the  same  time  to  several  **  master 
builders/' — men  well  known  to  fame  as 
having  intently  studied,  aud  extensively 
practised  both  percussion  and  the  stetho- 
scopic,  or,  as  1  would  rather  call  ft,  the 
SMhaanutie  exploration.  I  mtfy  name  Sir 
James  Clark,  Dr.  Latham,  Dr.  Forbes,  Dr. 
Williams,  Dr.  Davies,  Vr.  Stokes,  Dr. 
Spittal;  any  three  or  more  of' these  that 
Could  conveniently  meet  together.  Let 
the  cases  be  examined  by  each  of  such 
eminent  individuals  without  any  commu- 
cation  with  one  another,  and  for  this  pur- 
pose let  the  auscultators  be  congregated 
in  one  room.  Let  each  in  his  torn,  in 
another  room,  examine  the  patient,  and 
put  in  writinff  what  he  hears,  and  also  tlic 
opinion  of  the  organic  lesion  which  the 
examination  has  led.  him  to  form,'  it  being 
understood  that  he  avails  himself,  at  the 
same  time,  of  all  the  information  which 
a  knowledge  of  the  general  symptoms, 
and  the  prcTious  history  of  the  case,  tite 
Calculated  to  afford.  After  all  have 
written  their  reports  of  the  sounds,  and 
their  opinions  of  the  oiiganic  morbid 
changes,  let  them  exhibit  these  to  sereral 
individuals  who  have  hcen  present,  ^ut 
have  taken  no  part  whatever  in  the  exami- 
nation. Let  this  number  consist  of  tWA 
on  each  side,  namely,  of  the  zealous  ad- 
tocatesj  and  of  the  'resolute  opponents  of 
auscultation ;  and  of  the  latter,  if  he  will 
consent,  by  all  means  let  Dr.  ClutterbOck 
be  one.  Then,  on  a  co.mparison  of  all  the 
reports  and  opinions,  it  will,  be  perceived 
wherein  they  agree  and  wherein  they 
difier.  If  thev  differ  only  in  some  very 
immaterial  points,  aud  i^ree  in  all  essen- 
tial particulars,  both  as  to  the  sounds  and 
the  nature  and  extent  of  the  dlsoiganlza- 
tion,  it  would  be  a  satisfactory  proof  of 
the  ralue  and  importance  of  this  methojd 
of  diagnosis.  But  if  these  distinguished 
auscultators  shall  disagree  in  any  poiota 
of  essential  importance,  either  as  such 
may  relate  to  their  hearing  of  the  sounds, 
or  other  diagnostic  declaintionk  of  the 
organic  changes,  then  it  may  be  reasonably 
asked,  what  is  auscultation  worth  in  thosd 
cases  in  which  its  unerring  decision  is  a 
peculiar  desideratum  ?  I  allude  to  thusd 
wherein'  it  is  doubtful  whether  disease 
exists  in  th^  longs  or  not;  and  if  it  does 
exist,  of  what  nature,  and  to  what  extent. 
And  what  mnat  be  thought  of  the  employ, 
ment  of  the  stethoscope  in  '  the  bands  ot 
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ignoraDt  tnd  meadadout  men,  who  um 
it  as  An  instrament  by  'which  they  may 
ensnare  patients;  and  who,  by  the  onu 
colar  ejaculation  of,  *<  Ah, ah!"  at  well 
regulated  interralt  during  the  pretended 
examination,  and  by  an  imposing  mere* 
tricions  manner  in  announcing  their  opi- 
nion, impress  the  patients,  and  the  ad- 
miring friends  of  the  patients,  with  a  high 
estimation  of  their  wonderful  powers  f  Of 
such  a  one  admirers  say,  "  O !  he  is  to 
defer  at  the  stethoscope ! !''  This  species 
of  conduct  is  utterly  contemptible^  and 
such  as  DO  -man  of  probity,  skill,  and 
talent  combined,  wonla  deem  it  necessary 
to  practise.  For  nothing  whateyer,  in  the 
shape  of  a  shrug,  a  shake  of  the  head,  or 
an  ejacalation,  ehonld,  in  the  course, 
either  of  auscultation  or  anv  other  mode 
of  examination,  be  inteijected  by  the  prac- 
titioner, which  may  lead  the  patients  or 
their  attendants  to  conjecture  what  may 
be  passing,  if  an  opinion  really  be  passings 
in  his  mind,  in  regard  to  the  state  of  dis. 
ease.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  deny  the 
value  of  the  stethoscope  in  those  cases 
wherein  it  has  been  proved  to  afford  most 
important  aid  in  diagnosis j  and  I  know 
too  irell  that  its  indications  are  so  dear 
in  certain  cases  of  an  itdtanced  disease^ 
that  they  cannot  be  mistaken,  ^fcn  by  the 
inexperienced.  I  meidy  protest  against 
its  presumed  iniallibilitv  by  some  of  its 
aealous,  and  therefore  injudicious  adfo* 
cates,  but  most  particularly  against  its  ad 
Mp^omitun,— pits  immoral  use,  acconvpanied 
wi<h  ^aculations  in  the  course  of  its  ap* 
plication,  in  the  hands  of  the  ignogrant 
and  mendacious. — I  am,  sir. 

Yours  respectfully, 

VsaAz. 
J9ih  JMiiiwy,  1839. 

P.  S. — In  Dr.  Latham's  admirable  pub- 
lished lectures,  p.  166,  he  says,  **  We  may 
distinguish  them  (the  sounds)  correctly, 
and  call  them  by  right  names,  and  make 
a  musical  scale  of  them,  if  we  please,  and 
still  know  nothing  of  the  morbid  con- 
ditions which  they  indicate,  and  out  of 
which  they  arise.  These  cannot  be  dis- 
covered  by  a  discriminating  ear  only;  they 
must  first  be  known  what  they  are  in 
themsekcs.  By  means  of  auscultatioii 
various  diseases  of  the  heart  and  lungs 
are  capable  of  being  detected  with  won- 
derful certainty ;  but  H^e  power  of  so  de- 
tecting Aiein  belongs  to  those  only 'who 
have  studied  these  diseases  in  all  the  pro- 
cesses of  their  formfition  and  progress, 
and  rcsaltn." 

T  especially  recommend  the  above  to  the 
notice  of,  and  throw  it  ogt  as  a  crust  for, 
the  ejaculating  auncultator,  in  whatever 
part  of  the  island  he  may  have  taken 
tootf 
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Db.  a.  Von  Scronbebo,  chief  physician 
to  the  King  of  Denmark,  took  part  in  the 
expedition  against  Algiers,  and  comma* 
nicated  the  result  of  his  observations  to 
the  Royal  Medical  Society  at  Copenhagen. 
He  also  published  them  in  a  sepamte 
form,  and  the  following  abridgment  of 
bis  work  is  from  a  review  of  his  work  tn 
the  ZtitKhr^  fvr  dU  gemmmte  M$dkiim  f&t 
Jannary  1838:— 

The  climate  of  Algiers  it  npon  the  wllaft 
healthy,  though  the  air  is  polluted  by  pn- 
treseent  matter.  The  highest  temperature 
observed  by  Dr.  Schonberg  was  90|^of 
Fahrenheit;  the  lowest  37|®. 

In  ffcneral,  the  character  of  the  diseases 
in  spnng  (when  the  blood,  as  the  natives  - 
say,  is  heated),  is  inflammatory ;  in  sum- 
mer, it  is  gastric  and  bilious,  without  any 
disposition  to  pass  into  a  nervous  type, 
unless  trealed  with  violent  medidnes.  In 
autumn,  inflamfnations  again  prevail; 
and  in  winter,  rheumatisms  and  catarrhs* 
Intermittent  fevers  are  occasionally  seen 
Jn  the  neighbourhood,  as  well  as  putrid 
and  marsh  fevers  near  morasses. 

The  thoracic  organs  are  not  so  often 
affected  as  those  of  the  abdomen ;  scarcejy 
two  persons  out  of  a  hundred  are  ftvft 
from  piles;  diseases  of  the  spleen  and 
liver,  cachexia,  and  dropsies,  are  frequent 
Pulmonary  phthisis  is  not  rare,  commonly 
Mlowing  a  negleoted  catarrh.  The  Bel 
donin  attendants  at  the  hat^s  wxfkt  the 
niinet  (fW>m  phthisis  ?J,  and  canterhse  their 
limbs,  particalarly  at  the  vrrist  and  elbow; 
with  baming  wood.  The  juices  of  plants, 
and  balsams,  are  the  ordinary  remedies ; 
if  in  six  months  they  do  no  good,  the  case 
passes  for  mortal. 

The  climate  seems  to  predispose  per- 
sons to  nervous  diseases ;  tnere  are  a  num* 
her  of  insane  and  epileptic  personti,  and  a 
peculiar  kind  of  headache  is  found  herei 
Tetanus  and  locked- jaw  often  arise  with* 
out  any  wound,  and,  indeed,  without  an^ 
cause  that  can  he  discovered.  Purges 
given  till  they  have  slightly  weakened  the 
patient,  then  opium  in  enormous  doses, 
and,  above  all,  musk,  form  the  treatment 
srhleh  is  rstatively  the  most  success  Ail; 
The  plague  is  not  endemic,  but  i^  brought 
in  from  the  Levant:  it  then  rages  vioi 
lently,  though  trith  remissions,  and  on^ 
sees  people  die  of  it  in  the  streets. 

VenoMl  diseases,  especially  of  the  skin, 
are  much  diffused,  perhaps  through  th« 
fretnwiit  nee  of  vapour- baths,  and  do  not 
hinder  the  patients  fW>m  going  into  com^ 

n.  Sarsaparilla  in  p6wder,  and  given 
Bcootion  for  a  hererage,  is  adminis- 
tered Yor  forty  days,  and  this,  with  a  diet 
condned  to  bread  and  raisins,  an'd  the  us^ 
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.of  baths,  forins  the  couVfe ;  this  i»  mi0i' 
times  beguD  over  agftin-,  aod  is  tlieB  baiefced 
xvith  calomel  given  aoeafdiag  tothe fancj 
of  the  prescribes  It  im  casj,  therefore,  to 
uodcrstaiid  tbaT  salivation  must  be  oom- 
jnoDy  to  tSm  tettor  of  the  physicians  and 
tbe  piCllnits*  Buboes  are  treated  by  touch- 
ingr  the  circumference  with  the  actual 
eautery. 

The  feast  of  Bagram  gi?es  rise  to  a  colic 
which  occurs  in  erery  house;  for  after  a 
fast  of  thirty  days  the  Algerines  indemnify 
themselves  by  a  feast  lasting  three  days, 
where  the  favourite  articles  are  pastry  and 
sweet  things.  This  colic  is  frightful  from 
its  treatment:  two  scarfs  are  put  round 
the  neck  of  the  patient  and  twisted  toge- 
ther, till  be  seems  strangled ;  they  are  then 
loosened,  and  the  patient,  still  quite  stu* 
pefied,  is  violently  pushed  backwards  and 
forwards  by  the  knees  of  two  men  standing 
opposite  to  each  other. 

Dropsies  are  not  rare,  and  among  them 
hydroceles  of  great  size  are  the  most  fre- 
i^uent  It  is  certain  that  the  Arabs  who 
live  in  the  mountains  possess  very  effica- 
cious secret  remedies  against  stone,  gout, 
and  rbeumatisin*  A  violent  diarrhcsa 
with  tenesmus  was  soon  cured  by  burnt 
cork  in  rum,  which  is  also  employed'  in 
Malta. 

In  a  case  of  headache  a  salivation  was 
beneficially  produced  by  friction  under  the 
tongue  with  a  piece  of  woollen  cloth,  and 
then  sprinkling  the  tumor  thus  excited 
with  salt  and  onions. 

The  French  gave  the  name  of  epidemic 
dysentery  to  the  disease  which  caused  the 
greatest  havoc  in  their  army.  Dr.  Schon* 
berg  prefers  calling  it  a  cholera.  It  is  an 
ulceration  of  the  colon,  unaccompanied 
by  typhus  fever,  chronic,  in  duration,  and 
curable  by  leeches  and  emulsions.  The 
headache  above  mentioned  is  an  inter- 
mittent hemicrania,  which  attacks  foreign, 
ers  in  particular.  An  Italian,  who  had 
suffered  eight  years  under  this  disease, 
which  even  deprived  him  of  consciousness, 
got  well  with  ipecacuanha  and  quinine; 
and  so  did  another.  In  one  whole  family, 
consisting  of  parents  and  children,  the 
attack  began  with  amblyopia,  which  in- 
creased to  total  blindness,  lasting  seveml 
hours.  One  member  of  the  family  reco- 
vered  on.  leaving  Algiers,  and  was  again 
attacked  on  his  return. 

Diseases  of  tlie  eye  are  all  treated  with 
lotions;  and  injurious  ones  too,  as  appears 
from  the  great  number  of  the  blind. 
Egyptian  ophthalmia  is  not  so  common 
as  at  Tripoli. 

Fractures  are  cured  by  covering  them 
with  gypsum,  or  by  amputation.  The 
limb  is  cut  off  by  a  blow  of  a  sword,  and 
then  the  stump  is  dipped  in  boiling 
pitch  or  toucheid  with  a   red-hot   iron. 


Tlie  natntd  cautery  is  ~  also'  used  ii 
internal  complaints,  such  as  colic; 
and  in  cases  or  incarcerated  heruia, 
what  they  call  bleeding  consists  in  scari. 
fying  the  forehead  and  temples  with  a 
razor,  by  wliich  the  temporal  artery  is 
sometimes  injured,  or  in  wounding  the 
Schneiderian  membrane  with  a  pointed  bit 
of  wood.  Acupuncturation  of  the  tem- 
ples is  much  used  against  headache. 

Bums  and  ulcers  are  cauterized,  and 
then  very  successfully  treated  with  the 
powder  of  a  certain  plant. 

A  tumor  in  the  antrum  of  Highreoze  is 
of  frequent  occurrence ;  it  is  painful,  bc^- 
comes  covered  as  if  with  .a  syphilitic 
herpes,  and  sooner  or  later  involves  the 
bones.  For  the  sting  of  the  scorpion  (an 
animal  which  injures  only  when  opposed, 
and  is  not  common  here,)  the  animal  itself 
is  crushed  and  put  upon  the  spot :  amulet^, 
as  may  be  supposed,  are  used  against 
every  disorder. 

Dr.  Bohn  first  introduced  vaccination, 
and  practised  it  in  the  family  of  the  de- 
posed Dey  himself,  who,  however,  did  not 
give  him  a  princely  fee;  and,  generally 
speaking,  people  are  here  unwilling  to 
give  aught  to  physician  or  apothecary. 

As  to  the  native  physicians,  the  Dey  had 
a  kind  of  protomedicu?,  who  decided 
medico-legal  questions,  and  created  other 
physicians  for  a  few  piastres,  without 
being  exactly  able  to  read  and  write.  If 
a  man  was  able  to  shave  well,  if  he  could 
compound  a  plaster,  and  cure  a  hurt,  he 
bought  the  privilege,  and  prescribed  at  his 
own  pleasure  the  whole  contents  of  any  of 
the  six  Moorish  apothecaries'  shops ;  bark 
with  or  without  theriaca  at  all  times ;  and 
in  all  fevers,  opium,  sarsaparilla,  calomel, 
pimento,  can tharides,  and  opodeldoc.  Is- 
mael  Ben  Mehmed  enjoyed  the  greatest 
share  of  public  confidence;  be  gave  Dr* 
Schonberg  an  extract  from  the  Arabic 
work  of  Ben  Huesina,  who  lived  700^ 
years  ago,  and  a  catalogue  of  his  own 
drugs.  His  shop,  the  largest  in  the  town, 
contained  70  jars,  30  bottles,  20  boxes, and 
several  drawers.  He  obtained  medicines 
from  abroad,  prepared  others  himself,  anq 
possesses  a  still  and  retort  He  is  afraid 
of  mercury  against  syphilis,  and  thinks  he- 
can  do  without  it. 

Ismael  Ben  Mehmed  is  acquainted  with 
remittent  and   intermittent   fevess,   and 


their  varieties.    His   surgical  apparatus 

of  dre»  " 
instruments. 


consisted  of  a  common  case 


dressing 


Midwifery  may  be  practised  by  any 
woman,  but  there  is  a  certain  experience 
which  is  handed  down  as  an  inheritanoe» 
There  are  both  Moorish  and  Jewish  mid- 
wives,  and  several  of  the  latter  are  In 
repute.  One  of  them  attends  from  130  tM 
ISO  labours  yearly,  and  she  says  that  from 
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three  to  fife  in  a  hundred  require  artificial 
aid,  chiefly  from  the  presentation  of  the 
•arm  or  breech.  The  labour  seldom  lasts 
two  days,  and  it  is  rarathat  the  new-born 
infant  or  a  woman  in  child-bed  dies. 
Puerperal  fe?er  is  unknown,  and  millc 
ferer  is  mild. 

The  arrangement  of  the  baths  in  Algiers 
is  peculiar.  Sea-bathing  is  used  only  for 
negro  slaves;  when  they  hare  the  itch, 
they  arc  driven  into  the  sea  once  or  twice 
a  day,  till  they  recover.  Sweating  baths 
are  the  usual  ones.  The  bathing-house 
has  a  cupola  like  a  mosque,  and  exhibits 
the  most  curious  mixture  of  magnificence 
and  poverty,  of  cleanliness  and  dirt.  .It 
consists  of  two  largs  rooms ;  in  the  first 
there  are  galleries  covered  with  mats  for 
undressing  and  reposing ;  in  the  bathing- 
room,  which  is  much  larger,  are  the  pipes. 
As  soon  as  the  bather  begins  to  perspire, 
he  is  laid  down  by  the  attendants,  and 
rubbed,  first  with  the  bare  hand,  then 
with  a  woollen  glove,  afterwards  with*  a 
lather  of  soap,  while  merry  songs  are 
Ming,  and  lastly,  washed  with  cold  water. 
When  the  perspiration  is  over,  the  at- 
tendants again  stretch  and  pull  all  the 
limbs  of  the  bather,  to  make  them  supple. 

A  mineral  bath  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Algiers  has  come  more  ,and.  more  into 
fashion  since  the  nearly  perfect  recovery 
of  the  first  minister  from  lepra,  a  disease 
which  is  by  no  means  uncommon. 

There  is  nothing  which  can  be  called  a 
police  for  public  health.  The  rubbish 
from  trades  of  all  kinds,  especially  oil  ma- 
nufactories, slaughter-houses,  fishmon- 
gers, &c.,  and  the  narrowness  of  the  town, 
iinvour  malignant  epidemics.  Loveafiairs 
alone  were  in  i^ome  measure  regulated  by 
the  mezouar.  Whoever,  went  about  a  night 
without  a  lantern  was  imprisoned.  Any 
Turk  or  Moor  might  keep  a  girl  of  the 
town,  bnt  he  was  oblii^ed  to  state  the  fact 
before  the  mmmar.  This  officer  was  al- 
lowed to  punish  the  girls  with  blows  to 
the  amount  of  500,  or  700.  If  they  were 
caught  in  unlawful  intercourse  with  Chris- 
tians, they  were  liable  to  be  put  into  a 
sack  and  thrown  into  the  sea  ;  while  the 
nan,  to  save  his  life,  was  obliged  to  em- 
brace Islamism.  Of  these  girls,  the 
Moorish  ones  are  most  apt  to  be  afflicted 
with  syphilis.  The  French  army  has  two 
hospitals  for  its  own  sick,  and  there  is  one 
for  the  Moors  in  the  town ;  at  the  distance 
of  two' English  miles  from  it  there  is  ano- 
ther one  for  three  hundred  patients. 
When  we  reflect  that  these  hospitals  were 
formerly  private  residences,  and  were 
biiitt  almost  solely  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
cluding the  rays  of  the  sun,  it  will  not  be 
surprising  that  their  arrangement  is  far 
inferior  to  that  of  a  regular  French  hos- 
pital.   The  number  of  patients  was  con- 


siderable, the  diseases  being  chiefly  dv- 
sentery  and  the  typhus  fever.  Formerlv 
there  were  also  a  Spanish  and  a  French 
hospital,  well  provided  with  funds,  and 
every  thing  required  for  the  treatm'ent  of . 
the  sick.  They  were  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Spaniards  and  French  who  were  slaves  in 
Algiers. 


METEOROLOGY. 

THE  AURORA  BOREALIS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazettm. 

Sir, 
An  Auron^Borealis,  of  nnusaal  a|)p«ar. 
ance,  was  visible  here  on  Satardar  eTcn* 
ing,  the  19th  instant,  and  Hm  following 
morning.  It  was  first  ob«ened  abont  half- 
past  seven  o'clock,  and  then  presented  the 
common  phenomena  of  increased  light  in 
the  north-western  horizon,  with  occa- 
sional faint  streams,  extending  slowly 
towards  the  zenith.  These  appearances, 
with  slight  variation,  persisted  until  mid- 
night; bat  from  that  period  until  two 
o'clock  the  phenomena  were  altered. 

The  lower  portion  of  the  whole  northern 
horizon  now  exhibited  a  glow  of  light, 
circumscribed  only  at  its  just  visible  base 
by  a  long  slender  horizontal  black  cloud, 
which  occasionally  assumed  the  luminous 
appearance  so  as  to  be  edged  with  bright 
light  at  its  eastern  extremity.  Vertical 
streamers  of  luminous  matter  also  ex- 
tended upwards,  and  inclining  towards  the 
east,  the  heavens  assumed  a  lurid  blood, 
red  glow.  At  intervals  volumes  of  atte- 
nuated vapour  rose  from  the  main  body  of 
light,  which  had  the  appearance  of  steam 
bursting  in  jets  and  expanding  over  the 
faoB  of  the  hemisphere.  It  was,  I  con- 
ceive, such  an  Aurora  as  that  witnessed  by 
Aristotle,  who  describes  it  as  '*  an  appear- 
ance  observed  by  night  in  calm  weather, 
and  resembling  flame  mingled  with  smoke, 
or  the  distant  appearance  of  burning 
stubble."  ! 

The  horizontal  cloud  before  mentioned 
did  not  appear  to  exert  any  influence  in 
the  production  of  the  electric  phenomena, 
as  towards  the  close  of  the  Aurora  the 
clear  sky  and  preternatural  light  were  dis- 
tinctly visible  both  above  and  below  it ; 
and  although  its  edges  and  eastern  ex- 
tredaity  became  beautifully  iluminated,  I 
could  not  observe  any  of  the  flashes  ot  im- 
pulses of  light  proceeding  directly  from 
its  body. 

These  appearaqces  were  accomimnied 
by  a  continuous  murmuring  sound,  such 
as  would  be  produced  by  the  action  of 
a  hollow  wind  through  the  leafless 
branches     of     tlie     wintier-trees ;      but 
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8i  a  digbt  wind  inu  stirriog  at  tb« 
mnment,  it  would  be  diflicult  to  decide 
whether  it  arote  fVotii  the  latter  4saiMe  er 
the  Aarora.  Authors  have  variouoly  4e*> 
itcribed  the  accompaDying  sound  as  a 
hissiDg,  murmuring,  rumbling,  and  crack- 
ing n^se;  and  Pliny  fancifully  speaks  of 
the  s<mnd  of  arms  and  the  clang  of  trum- 
pets heard  in  the  air  during  the  continu- 
ance of  A  uroraa  Boreales. 

A  little  after  two  o'clock  a  ponderous, 
fantastically-shaped,  black  cloudy  drifted 
firom  t^e  S.W.  and  obscured  the  face  of 
the  northern  horizon.  The  first  three  sue* 
i!«eding  days  were  exceedingly  wet  and 
squally.  Meteors,  in  the  shape  of  ''falling 
Stan,*'  at  various  intervals,  and  in  different 
iUrections,  mingled  their  phenomena,  dar- 
ing the  seven  hours,  with,  (hose  of  the 
Aurora. — I  am,  sir. 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 

E.  H.  AU'NATT. 

WsUlnsford, 
Dec.28tb,  1839. 

ACUPUNCTURE. 

To  tka  EdUor  of  the  Medical  Gazeiit. 

Sir, 
In  your  last  number  was  a  very  interesting 
letter  on  Acupuncture,  signed  *'  Lector." 
The  writer  says,  "  t  send  you  these  ex- 
tracts with  a  view  to  set  at  rest  the  ques- 
tion of  priority  between  your  correspon- 
dent at  Oravesend  and  Professor  Graves, 
\>f  Dublin,"  &c  &c.  If  '<  Lector"  takes  the 
trouble  of  referring  to  my  lecture  on  Acu- 
puncture in  Dropsy,  he  will  find  that  I 
never  claimed  any  participation  in  the 
discovery;  my  only  object  was  to  render 
it  more  available  by  improving  the  details. 
I  remain,  sir. 
Your  obedient  servant, 

RoBT.  J,  Graves.  . 
9,  Hwrcoun  street,  Doblin, 
6tli  Feb.,  18S9. 

BOOKS  RECEIVED  FOR  REVIEW. 

Elements  of  Chemistry,  including  tha 
recent  Discoveries  and  Doctrines  of  the 
Science.  By  the  late  Edwari  Turner, 
M.D.  Sixth  edition,  enlarged  and  Ke> 
vised.  By  Justus  Liebig,  Ph.  D.,  Profes- 
sor of  Chemistry  in  the  University  of 
Giessen;  and  Wilton  G.  Turner,  Ph.  J\ 
Part  IlL  No.  1^-Organic  Chemistry,  by 
Professor  Liebig. 

Illustrations  of  Operative  Surgery,  se- 
lected from  the  best  writers,  home  and 
foreign ;  and  also  from  Original  Drawings 
made  at  the  bed.side.  Part  I.  No.  1.— 
Amputations. 

An  Address  delivered  at  the  Birming- 
ham Royal  School  of  Medicine  and  Sur- 
gery, at  the  Third  Anniversary  Meeting, 


August  28, 1838.  By  Vaughan  Thomas 
B.D.,  formerly  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Cor. 
pus  Christ!  College,  Oxford. 

The  Obligation  and  Extent  of  Huma- 
aity  to  Brutea,  princijMdly  considered  with 
reference  to  the  Domesticated  Antmahi. 
By  W.  Youatt,  Author  of  «•  The  Horse," 
«  Cattle,"  and  **  Sheep;"  Editor  of  "The 
Veterinarian,"  &c.  &&. 

APOTHECARIES'  HALL. 

LiaTOV OBNTLEMBN  WHO  H4TB  aBCBIVBB 
CBKTiriCATBS. 

Thunday,  Jatutary  31. 

Joho  Barrel!,  Wakefield.— Joseph  SUter.Balf- 
fkx.— Tbomiie  Pamell,  Workey.^John  Jneclnlra 
Mereer,  Hatttock^— Jiinice  Hay  Rotbney,  £■■% 
Jndf  es.— Theodoalttii  Caytey  HntcUoaoo,  Vark«~ 
Stepbeu  Edward  Saadya,  tttonebowR.— leba 
lamay  Atkinson,  Gateahead,  Durham .— Tlioi— ■ 
Bradley,  Bamard  Castle,  Dvrham. 

TkurteUnfy  Fdfntary  7. 

Thomas  'ntrker  Price,  Hereford.— Jobs  Hol- 
land, OraashULnearCbeaterfleld.—DaridErerett, 
Wlx,  Ensex.—  Frederick  Cloires,  Heocbaaa,  Nov^ 
Iblk.— If  atthew  BrnmeU,  Morpeth. 
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Perer,  TVphoa     •  • 

Heart,  diseased  .  I 

HooplofCoiifh  •  • 

Inflammation       •  7 

Bowetojk  Stomach  4 

Brain         .       .  S 

Lungs  andPlcwm  IS 

Insanity       •       •  S 

Liver,  diseased    •  f 

Meaiiles        •       .  S 

Small-pox    •       •  7 

Sore  Throat    and 

Qalnsey       -       •  1 

Unknown  Caoaca  M 

Casoalttea    •       •        ft 

Decrease  of  Bnrlala,  as  compared  with  I   ^| 
the  preccdlDip  week       •        .       •  1 

METEOROLOGICAL  JOURNAI.. 

Xept  at  Ediiomtom,  Latitude  51<»  37' ST*  N. 
Longibtde  0«  3*  51"  W.  of  GrBtiuneh. 

Jmt.1889.  TH«a»«««. 

Thursday  .  81  from  23  to  8ft 

Februarp, 

Friday   .  .    I  17      87 

Saturday  .3  S6      89 

Sunday  .  •    8  30      48 

Monday..     4  27      48 

Tuesday.,    ft  39      48 

WedneMlay  6  37      48 

Winds,  N.W.  and  8.W. 

Except  the  attofmaoa  ot  the  lat  and  momias  •T 
the  3d,  cloudy ;  snowing  faat  on  the  momlo^  aT 
the  81  St  ult.  and  I  at  Inst. }  rain  fell  on  the  M  aad 
three  following  days. 

Rain  fallen,  ^  of  an  inch. 

ClfABLEB  HENRrAVAMS. 


Abscess        .       . 

4 

Age  sod  Debility. 

32 

Apoplexy     .       . 

Asthma        .       . 

lU 

Cancer          • 

Childbirth     •       . 

Conmlalona 

89 

1ft 

Croup   .        •       • 
Dentfthm      . 

DIarrboM      . 

Dropsy .        .       • 

Dropsy  In  the  Brain 
Epilepsy     • 

Ferer,  Scarlet 

WiLsttM  &  Son^Brintera,  ft7.  Sklnncr-ot^  LondMl 
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SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  16,  1839. 


LECTURES 

•     ON  TBK 

CHEMICAL    HISTORr,   PATHOLOOY,  AMD 
MEDICAL  TREATMENT 

OP 

CALCULUS, 

AND  THE  yARIOCS  DI80RDEB8  OP  THB 

URINARY    SYSTEM. 
Br  Dr.  Yenables. 


On  th$  Chemical  Canstituentg  of  the  Urine,  and 
the  made*  tf  demonstrating  them* 

Of  Inorganic  Matten, 
Several inorniDic  substances,  and  foreign 
.to  the  normal  condition,  have  presented 
themselres  in  the  ui;ine.  Some  of  these 
appear  spontaneoasly,  while  others  result 
4  from  the  administration  of  tpecific  reme- 

I       9  dies. 

Iran  has  been  detected  in  the  urine  in 
,  combination  with  cyanogen — a    peculiar 

I  compound  of  carbon  and  nitro|fe|i.    This 

urine  is  generally  of  a  blue  <k||o^']r^owin.(c 
.  to  the  presence  of  Prussian  p^^j^t  as  it  is 
called ;  and  iron  in  some  fornu  or  other 
has  been  stated  to  constitute  a  pdrtion  of 
'  the  arinary  deposits  in  certain  febrile  con- 

ditions. 

Iron  doubtless  exists  hi  the  blood,  and 
therefore  may,  under  peculiar  circom- 
stances,  be  To'ided  in  the  urine;  but  the 
nnroerons  difficulties  in  determining  the 
'  state  in  which  iron  exists  in  the  blood,  and 
its  insensibility  to  the  most  approved  re- 
1  Agrats,  should*  make  us  cautious  in  pro- 

nouncing the  presence  of  iron.    The  for- 
I  flMtioB  of  Prussian  blue  is  the  test  mostly 

I  relied  on,  and  I  would  here  give  you  one 

caution — to  take  care,  in  delicate  investi- 
gations, to  make  yourselves  thoroughly 
'satisfied  of  the  purity  of  yonr  reagents. 

585.— XXIII. 


A  want  of  attention  of  this  kind,  o 
perhaps,  more  properly  speaking,  a  tc 
easy  reliance  up^n  those  who  professed  I 
keep  perfectly  pure  reagents,  often  led  ni 
at  an  earlier  period  into  error,  and  iii 
.  posed  the  necessity  of  a  repetition  of  t^ 
analysis. 

•  Of  Mfdidnal  or  Accidental  Impregnatwnt  i 
the  Urine, 
Many  remedies  have  been  administere 
with  the  view  either  of  acting  on  the  func 
tions  of  the  kidneys,  or  of  altering  th 
existing  conditions  of  chemical  conslitu 
tlonsof  the  urine*  MstAy  of  these  etite 
the  blood,  and  are  thu^'c6nveyed  to  th 
kidney.  The  e?ideiicea  of  such  transi 
may  be  considered  as  admitting  of  a  two 
fold  divisiop,  namely,  sensible  and  chc 

'  mical.  Thus,  many  vegetable  mattei 
affect  either  the  colour  or  the  smell :  a 
asparagus,  for  instance,  and  also  turpeo 
tine.  Others,  however,  act  upop  the  kid 
ney  bv  being  conveyed  with  the  mass  o 
blood  into  the  vessels  of  the  kidney.  Thi 
occurs  under  different  circumstances.  Ii 
some  instances  the  entire  matter  "is  coii 
veyed  to  the  kidney,  separated  in  its  inte 
gral  state,  and  voided  with  the  urine 
Many  saline  substances  have  the  propert. 

'  of  thus  passing  unaltered  witii  the  urine 

'  Most  of  the  saline  matters  formed  by  th 
mineralor  indestructible  acids,  as  they  har 
been  named,  as  also  the  binary  saline  com 
pounds,  constituted  of  the  simple  su^ 
porters,  or  electro-negatives,  and  the  sim 
pie  bases,  pass  through  the  urine  unal 
tered,  and  may  be  chemically  detected  ii 
it.  An  example  of  this  may  prove  satis 
factory.  .  Nitre  is  one  of  those  salts  whid 

,  naturally  do  not  exist  in  the  urine ;  yet,  i 
this  salt  be  even  medicinally  administered 
there  will  be  abundant  evidence  of  it 
existence. 

Here  is  a  specimen  of  urine  passed  by  i 
patient  who  has  been  taking  nitre  for  i 

'gonorrhoeal  affection.    The  urine  is  no 

3B 
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yenr  deep  coloured,  nor  is  its  sp.  gr.  Tei^ 
higii— about  1018:  this  seems  owing  to 
the  auantitj  of  water,  the  patient  having 
indulged  much  in  diluents.  Here  is  some 
of  the  same  urine  concentrated  by  erapo- 
ration ;  you  see  it  is  much  deeper  coloured. 
Paper  immersed  in  this  urine  and  dried, 
bums  like  touch- paper— as  you  see  in  the 
present  example.  But  the  presence  of 
nitre  may  be  still  more  unequivocally  de- 
monstrated. In  this  capsule  we  have  a 
portion  that  was  first  evaporated  to  dry- 
nesl,  and  the  dry  residue  acted  on  by  alco- 
hoi ;  and  the  alcoholic  solution  set  aside 
to  evaporate  at  a  moderate  temperature, 
afforded  the  crystalsof  nitre  which  you  see 
in  the  capsule.  That  they  are  nitre,  we 
ahall  prore  br  adding  a  drop  or  two  of 
.aulphuric  acid  to  one  of  them»  with  a  few 
copper  clippings,  in  this  test  tube,  and  you 
see,  even  without  heat,  nitrous  gas  is 
evolved,  evidenced  by  the  formation  of  ni- 
trous acid  with  the  orange  red  Aimes;  and 
these  are  rendered  still  more  striking  by 
the  aid  of  a  slight  elevation  of  tempera- 
tare,  as  you  perceive.  The  potass  we  can 
demonstrate  by  adding  tartaric  acid  in 
excess — and  you  see  bitartrate  of  potass 
precipitates.  Chloride  of  platinum  also 
produces,  as  you  see,  the  characteristic 
precipitate. 

Acids  also  seen!  to  pass  through  the 
urine — ^at  all  events  we  can  cause  the  pre- 
cipitation of  lithic  acid  from  the  urine  by 
the  internal  use  of  an  acid ;  as,  for  in- 
stance, by  the '  hydrochloric,  nitric,  &c. 
Here  you  see  a  specimen  of  urine  passed 
bv  a  patient  who  has  been  taking  hydro- 
chloric acid  for  some  time,  and  yon  see  it 
shews  a  strong  acidulous  reaction  on  the 
application  of  litmus.  It  also  effervesces 
with  solution  of  carbonate  of  potass, 
as  you  see.  The  acid  administered 
by  Uie  mouth  appears  to  pass  with  the 
urine — at  least  a  portion  of  it,  although 
this  does  not  invariably  happen.  How- 
ever,  I  have  satisfied  myself  that  an 
acid— identical  with  that  administered 
medicinally— may  be  detected  in  the 
urine.  Free  hydrochlorie  acid  may  be  de- 
tected as  follow  s :— > 

If  the  reagency  of  the  urine  indicates  a 
free  acid,  the  urine  should  be  put  into  a 
retort,  and  distilled  from  a  water-bath 
into  a  receiver  containing  water,  and  kept 
cool  with  ice.  The  acid  gas  volatilizes, 
passes  over  into  the  receiver,  and  is  con- 
densed by  the  water,  which  will  give  in- 
dications of  hydrochloric  acid  bv  the  ac- 
tion of  the  usual  reagents— nitrate  of 
silver,  a  white  precipitate,  (chloride  of 
silver).  Bistlllea  witn  peroxide  of  man- 
ganese, or  with  nitric  acid,  clilorine  is 
ev(rfved. 

Saline  substances  formed  with  a  vege- 
table or  destructible  acid,  seem  to  suffer 


decomposition  in  the  stomach;  the  acid 
and  base  are  separated,  and  the  alkali,  if 
the  base  be  such,  eliminated,  passes  into 
the  cireolation,  and  is  excretea  with  the 
urine.  The  acids  themselves  seem  to  be 
decomposed,  and  their  elements  re- ar- 
ranged, or  otherwise  disposed  off.  Of  this 
class  are  the  carbonic,  citric,  tartaric 
acids,  &c.  There  is  no  more  effectual 
method  of  rendering  the  urine  neutral, 
and  even  alkaline,  than  the  continued  ex- 
hibition of  the  alkaline  carbonates,  ci- 
trates, or  tartrates.  Here  is  a  specimen  of 
urine  which  is  alkaline— you  see  it  re- 
stores the  blue  tint  to  rMdened  litmus, 
and  even  reddens  turmeric.  I  was  de- 
sirous of  ascertaining  whether  the  tree 
alkali  under  such  circumstances  found  its 
way  into  the  urine,  and  for  this  purpose  I 
proceeded  as  follows^— %  process  which 
some  of  you,  perhaps,  will  take  the  trouble 
to  repeat.*— 

A  patient  whose  urine  was  stronglv 
acid,  and  who  occasionally  passed  small 
fragments  of  lithic  acid  gravel,  such  as 
you  see  here,  was  put  upon  a  course  of 
citrate  of  potass  till  the  nrine  became 
alkaline  in  a  well-marked  degree.  A 
quantity  of  this  was  evaporated  to  diy- 
ness,  and,  the  residue  treated  with  al- 
cohol. Tie  alcoholic  solution  gave  evi- 
dence of  an  alkaline  reaction.  Conse- 
quentlv  the  alkali,  of  whatever  description, 
must  have  been  in  the  caustic  state ;  be- 
cause if  carbonated,  the  alcohol  would  not 
have  dissolved  it.  But  still  to  obtain  it 
more  pure,  a  current  of  carbonic  acid  was 
passea  through  the  solution,  by  which  the 
carbonate  of  potass  separated  and  precipi- 
tated ;  but  the  urea  and  some  other  pnn- 
ciples  remaitied  in  solution.  The  car- 
bonate wad  separated  by  filtration,  and 
washed  with  concentrated  alcohol.  It 
was  then  dried  at  a  temperature  bettveen 
90®  and  100®  Fah.,  by  tvhich  all  the 
alcohol  was  driven  off.  The  carbonate  of 
potass  was  then  dissolved  in  hot  distilled 
water,  and  decomposed  by  quick  lime. 
A  portion  of  the  solution  of  potass  thus 
rendered  caustic  was  distilled  in  a  close 
Tcssel,  so  as  to  drain  off  the  water.  The 
residue  was  dissolved  in  boiling  alcohol, 
and  set  aside  to  crystallize— and  here  you 
see  the  crystals  thus  obtained.  T%e  potass 
itself  was  identified  by  testing  a  portion 
of  the  watery  solution  of  the  potass  with 
tartaric  acid  and  chloride  of  platinum.  It 
is  of  importance  to  know  these  Tacts,  be- 
cause they  will  often  guide  us  in  pre- 
scribing remedies,  and  adapting  them  to 
the  circumstances  of  the  constitution. 

But  still  it  must  be  stated,  t)iat  the 
alkaline  salts,  which  suffer  decomposition 
in  tratuUiit  more  Rrequently  appear  in  the 
urine  in  the  state  of  alkaline  carbonates ; 
the  eleme  Ats  of  the  acids  being  re  arranged. 
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so  as  to  form  carbonic  acid,  which  com- 
bijies  witb  the  alkali,  and  which  io  sola- 
Uon  would  f^T9  an  allcaline  reaction  to 
the  urine.  For  it  should  be  remembered, 
that  eyen  the  bicarbattates  of  the  alkalies 
exert  an  aUtaUng  reaction  upon  the  tests— 
not  excepting  even  turmeric  paper. 

A  subject,  however,  of  equal^  if  not 
greater  moment,  remains  for  investigation 
—namely,  whether,  and  how,  the  prepara- 
tions of  mercury  pass  through  the  kidneys. 


menstrunm8:-*Cold  solutlonv  of  the  chlo- 
rides, iodides,  bromides,  and  the  alkalies; 
and  in  hvdrochlorate  of  ammonia.  It  is 
also  soluole  in  an  excess  of  either  consti- 
tuent—albumen or  bichloride  of  mercury. 
Hence,  as  many  of  the  metallic  oxides, 
form  with  organic  matter  compounds, 
which,  if  not  soluble  in  the  ordinary  men- 
struums,  yet  are  found  to  be  so  in  many 
of  the  saline  solutions,'  and  such  as  are. 
to  be  found  in  the  stomach,  we  can  rea- 


and  if  they  are  to  be  detected  in  the  urine*,    dily  conceive  how  these  agents  can  make 


That  mercury  appears  by  some  means  or 
other  to  enter  into  tlie  system,  and  even  to 
amalgamate,  as  it  were,  with  the  tissues, 
there  can  be  little  doubt;  altliough  it 
seems,  very  difficult  to  believe  in  all  the 
extraordinary  evidences  upon  this  subject 
which  have  been  recorded.  Thus  we  bear 
of  metallic  globules  of  mercury  being  ob- 
served on  the  shin-bones  laid  bare  by  sup- 
purating nodes— others  found  metallic 
mercury  exhaled  from  the  skin;  while 
others,  again,  formed  amalgams  by  placing 
gold  coins  in  the  mouth.  Mercury  also, 
in  its  metallic  state,  has  been  said  to  have 


their  way  into  the  circulation,  and  so  pass 
out  with  those  excretions  which  carry  off 
the  impurities  of  the  blood.  The  emancto-^ 
ries  through  which  the  body  is  most  effec*. 
taally  cleansed,  ^re  the  skin,  lungs,  liver^ 
and  kidnevs.  It  is  said,  that  in  persons^ 
salivated  by  long  mercurial  courses,  evi-. 
deuces  of  mercury  may  be  found  in  the 
excretions  rendered  by  all  these  channels.. 
Thus,  it  has  been  found  io  the  exhalation 
of  the  breath  and  saliva,  in  the  cutaneous, 
transpiration,  and  in  the  urine.  However, 
many  very  able  and  accurate  chemists 
have  searched,  and  searched  in  vain,  for 
been  found  in  certain  forms  of  cutaneous    mercury  in  the  blood,  in  the  saliva,  and  in 


^uption,  and  even  fluid  mercury  has  been 
said  to  have  passed  with  the  urine*  A 
case  is  also  related  in  which  a  pound  of 
menrury  was  found  in  the  bndn,  and  two 
ounces  in  the  skull-cap.  All,  however^ 
that  can  be  said  in  reference  to  such  state- 
ments is,  that  the  observations  of  modern 
physiologists  have  long  since  failed  to 
make  similar  discoveries* 

There  is,  however,  one  circumstance 
irhich  we  must  consider— namely,  can 
mercury  enter  the  blood ;  and  if  so,  how 
does  this  take  place?  Orfila  and  other 
experimentalists  have  proved,  that  a  grain 
of  corrosive  sublimate,  injected  into  a 
vein,  or  placed  in  a  wound,  in  a  middle- 
sized  dog,  proves  fatal  in  a  day  or  two; 


the  urine.  Deveiviej  by  a  process  of 
analysis  which  I  Miall  presently  explain*, 
endeavoured  to  discover  mercury  io  the 
blood,  saliva,  and  urine  of  persons  under 
the  Influence  of  mercary^ut^witbout  suc- 
cess; and  he  considers  hi^  process  sufli- 
ciently  delicate  to  discover  the  122,680th 
part  of  a  grain  of  corrosive  sublimate  in 
the  blood.  Zeller,  however,  asserts  that 
he  detected  mercury  in  the  blood,  and, 
after  deatli,  in  the  bile;  and  Cantu  as- 
serts that  be  found  it  in  the  urine.  When 
found  in  the  urine,  it  was  all  contained  in 
the  sediment ;  and  the  residuum  of  the 
liquid  portion,  evaporated  to  dryness, 
yielded  not  a  particle  of  mercury* 
I  have  myself  certainly  seen  metallie 


consequently  but  a  very  small  portion  ol    coins,  and  the  gold  cases  of  watches  worn 


corrosive  sublimate  could  be  taken  into 
the  circulation  with  impunity.  But  there 
Are  many  circumstances  which  render  it 
probable  that  many  of  the  saline  sob^ 
atanees  enter  the  Mood  in  venr  different 
modes,  or  at  least  in  modified  states  of 
combination.  We  know  that  compounds^ 
ordinarily  insoluble,  produce  their  specific 


by  persons  under  mercurial  courses^ 
coated  with  an  amalgam  of  mercury. 
This,  however,|)erhap8  might  be  accounted 
/or  otherwise c  it  might  be  supposed  that 
such  amalgamation  might  have  resulted 
from  external  contact  But,  in  answer,  I* 
would  observe,  that  it  occurred  where  th^ 
person  adopted  the  internal  use  of  mer*' 


effects  when  administered  istemally:  of    cury  exclusively;  and  from  its  affectin|^ 

this  description  are  certain  metallic  oxides,    **- *'"^ *-  *^ ^"^*'  -'-'-  •»*- 

insoluble  unless  in  combination.  Now 
«ach  subsitaoces  form  in  certain  propor- 
tions with  animal  matter,  as  albumea  and 
flbrin  compounds,  soluble  or  insoluble, 
according  to  the  proportions  of  the  con- 
-atituent  principles.  To  oonfiue  ourselves 
to  mereury,  we  6nd  that  two  parts  of  al- 
bumen form  with  one  of  bichloride  of 
mercury  an  insoluble  compound,  consist- 
ing of  two  of  albvraen  with  one  of  unde- 
composed  bichloride  of  mercnrr.  But 
the  compound  is  soluble  in  the  u>llowing 


the  articles  worn  in  the  pockets,  while  the 

gold  rings  on  the  fingers  escaped,  I  cannot 
elp  thinking  that  the  insensible  perspira- 
tion is  one  channel  through  which  the 
system  is  freed  from  mercury*  It  was  also 
remarkable  in  one  of  these  cases,  that  when 
the  bqdy  was  exposed  to  the  action  of 
the  air  by  going  out,  the  effect  upon  the 
gold  disappeared*  It  would,  perhaps, 
have  been  interesting^  under  such  circum- 
staxtces,  to  have  examined  the  urine.  ;^t 
all  events,  it  seems  to  shew  that  the  excre- 
tion of  mercury  by  the  skin  appears  checked 
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bv  exposure  to  cool  airland  free  rentila- 
tfon. 

The  urine,  howerer,  appears  to  be  the 
excretion  to  which  we  should  look  for  the 
presence  of  mercury.  Devergie's  process 
consists  in  digesting  the  suspected  matter 
in  diluted  hydrochloric  acid,  which  he  says 
will  dissolve  all  the  solid  matter,  and  dis- 
solves the  mercury.  The  solution  is  to  be 
evaporated  till  the  greater  part  of  the  hy- 
drochloric acid  is  expelled.  Water  is  next 
added,  and  a  cnrrent  of  chlorine  gas  passed 
through,  to  coagulate  the  animal  matter. 
Tt  is  next  filtered,  and  boiled  to  concen- 
trate. Slips  of  tin  immersed  speedily  be. 
come  coated  with  an  amalgam  of  mer. 
cury.  These  are  set  by  to  dry,  and  fVesh 
slips  immersed,  till  they  cease  to  be  tar- 
Dished.  The  tarnished  surfaces,  when 
dried,  are  to  be  scraped,  and  the  scrapings, 
put  into  a  glass  tube,  are  to  be  heated  in 
the  spirit  lamp.  The  mercury  volatilizes, 
and  coats  the  internal  surface  of  the  tube 
with  a  ring  of  mercurial  globules;  while 
the  tin  being  more  fixed,  remains  in  the 
i>ottom  of  the  tube. 

.  It  may  be  observed  of  this  process,  that 
it  can  only  be  effectual  when  the  mercury 
exists  in  such  a  state  as  to  be  soluble  in 
diluted  hydrochloric  acid.  Hence  it  will 
succeed  in  albuminated  bichloride  of  mer- 
cury, the  bichloride  being  readily  dissolved 
out  from  the  albumen  by  the  acid.  But 
tf  the  mercuigr  be  reduced  in  any  wry,  then 
this  process  would  be  inert,  and  was 
found  so  by  Christison,  with  the  com- 
pound formed  by  bichloride  of  mercury. 
In  tea,  upon  which  diluted  hydrochloric 
acid,  boiled  gently  for  two  hours,  dissolved 
scarcely  any  of  it,  but  left  much  undis- 
solved powder,  which  afterwards  yielded  a 
iarge  oaantity  of  mercury. 

With  respect  to  the  accidental  consti- 
tuents of  the  urine,  or,  in  other  words,  the 
passage  of  substances  from  the  alimentary 
tube  into  the  urine,  Woehler  instituted  a 
series  of  very  careful  experiments,  of  which 
the  results  are  as  follow : — 

1.  Matters  which,  when  taken  into  the 
stomach,  cannot  afterwards  be  detected  in 
the  urine: — Iron,  lead,  alcohol,  sulphuric 
ether,  camphor,  oilofDippel,  musk,  and 
the  colouring  matters  of  cochineal,  litmus, 
sap-green,  and  anchusa. 

3.  Matters  which  pass  with  the  urine, 
after  suffering  some  change  or  decomposi- 
tion:— Ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  which 
is  converted  into  a  compound  with  a  less 
proportion  of  cyanogen  (oxygen  ?),  or  prus- 
siate  of  protoxide  of  iron,  and  potass ;  the 
Compounds  of  potass  and  soda,  with  the 
tartaric,  citric,  malic,  and  acetic  acids, 
changed  into  carbonates;  hydrosnlpharet 
of  potassium,  converted  into  sulphate  of 
potass;  sulphur  in  the  state  of  sulphuric 
add  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen ;  iodine 
in    the  state    of  a  hydriodate  (iodide); 


oxalic,  tinic,  gallic,  and  benzoic  acids,  in' 
combination  with  alkalies:  hence  he  in- 
fers the  futility  of  giving  acids  as  remedies 
in  calculous  disoroers. 

3.  Matters  which  pass  unchanged  into 
the  urine :—  Carbonate*,  nitrate  of  potass, 
chloride,  sulphocyanide,  and  hydrosul-- 
pliuret  of  potassium  (which  is  in  greater 
part  decomposed),  ferrocyanide  of  potas- 
sium, with  the  smaller  proportion  of 
cyanogen,  borax,  chloride  of  barium,  sili- 
cate of  potass,  tartrate  of  nickel  and  po« 
tass,  and  many  colouring  matters,  such  as 
those  of  soluble  indigo,  or  sulphate  of  in- 
digo,  gamboge,  rhubarb,  madder, logwood, 
red  beet,  whortle-berries,  mulberries, 
cherries ;  many  odoriferous  matters,  also, 
which  are  in  part  changed,  such  as  oil  of 
turpentine  (producing  t£e  odour  of  violets 
in  the  urine),  the  odorous  principles  of 
juniper,  valerian,  asafoetida,  garlic,  castor, 
saffron,  opium;  the  intoxicating  principle 
of  the  Agaricus  muscarius ;  and  in  certain 
diseased  conditions,  fatty  oil. 

All  substances  which  are  excreted  with 
the  urine  must  be  in  solution,  and  not  in 
the  state  of  granules. 

The  matters  which  do  not  pass  off  with 
the  urine  are  either  eliminated  from  the 
system  in  other  ways — for  instance,  by  ex- 
halation from  the  surface,  as  is  the  case 
with  camphor — or  they  are  reduced  to  an 
insoluble  condition  in  the  intestinal  canal 
itself.  Woehler  directs  attention  to  the 
fact,  that  the  salts  which  are  excreted  with 
the  urine  generaHy  increase  the  action  of 
the.  kidneys  Many  other  medicines,  he 
says,  which  are  called  diuretics,  such  as 
digitalis,  are,  he  observes,  termed  so  in- 
correctly ;  thus  the  action  of  digitalis  con- 
sists in  the  removal  of  the  cause  of 
dropsy,  the  fluid  being  then  carried  off  in 
the  usual  way';  so  that  it  is  no  more  a 
diureticf  than  quinine  given  for  the  relief 
of  the  dropsies  which  are  produced  by  in- 
termittent  fever. 

The  next  subject  is,  can  mercury  be  de- 
tected  in  the  urine?  We  have  already 
made  some  observations  upon  this  subject, 
and  we  find  that  mercury  appears  only  to 
have  been  found  in  the  sediments  which 
had  subsided.    I  have  detected  mercury  in 

*  Garb<'Dated  alkalies  leem  to  iraffer.  In  parU 
at  least,  decompoxKloo,  as  s  free  or  uiiconbiiiea 
alkali  may,  as  I  have  already  shewn,  be  detected 
In  the  orlne. 

t  This  does  not  appear  to  be  a  correct  espUa*- 
tlon  of  the  mode  of  action  of  digitalis.  Digitalis  acta 
as  a  diuretic  in  certain  conditions  only,  not  In 
others.  Thas  it  diminishes  the  fof  ce  of  the  circula- 
tion. TheactlTity  of  the  circulation  and  absorption 
olMerve  an  Inverse  ratio,  consequently  the  acti- 
vity of  the  latter  increases  as  that  of  the  former 
diminishes.  Hence,  if  the  circulating  fluid  be 
reduced*  and  that  one  of  the  cavities  be  Inondat- 
ed  with  fluid,  the  absorbents  becoming  more 
active,  take  np  the  fluid,  and  pour  it  into  the  maaa 
of  blood.  The  kidneys  are  then  set  in  action, 
and  relieve  the  blood  ftom  the  snperflnona  serum 
or  water  by  an  increased  discharge  oC  urine. 
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tfie  uriDe,  after  a  great  maoy  trials,  ooljf 
twice:  but  at  the  same  time  I  most  ac- 
knowledge, that  my  opportanities  have 
not  always  been  of  the  most  favoarable 
description.  In  the  first  case  the  arine 
itsf'lf  contained  no  mercury,  but  there  was 
fi  considerable  sediment,  from  which  a 
very  small  globule  of  mercury  was  ob- 
tained. The  deposit  was  treated  with 
phosphorous  acid,  subsequently  boiled  in 
caustic  potass,  and  then  in  diluted  hydro- 
chloric  acid,  when  a  small  quantity  of  a 
black  powder  remained,  which,  on  sa- 
bliming  in  a  glass  tube,  presented  a  coat- 
ing of  mercurial  globules,  which  readily 
coalesced  into  a  single  globule.  The  other 
.was  a  case  of  dropsy.  The  urine  was  pale 
coloured,  and  had  a  tendency  to  deposit 
pale- coloured  alkaline  lithates.  Mercury 
was  given,  and  salivation  speedily  induced, 
in  this  state  the  urine  was  found  coagu- 
lable  by  heat  It  was  allowed  to  stand 
some  time,  but  no  sensible  deposit  took 
place.  The  filtered  urine,  however,  on  ' 
being  treated  with  protochloride  of  tin, 
threw  down  a  flaky  precipitate  of  a  grey- 
ish colour,  which,  on  being  treated  as 
above,  gave  traces  of  metalTie  mercury. 
Phosphorous  and  hypo- phosphorous  acids 
threw  down  metallic  mercury,  which  was 
easily  separated  by  the  means  of  purifica- 
tion mentioned  above. 

Allowing  mercury  to  exist  in  the  urine, 
in  what  state  does  it  exist  ?  When  as  an 
insoluble  sediment,  it  is  more  than  proba- 
ble that  it  exists  as  a  lithate  of  the  oxide. 
Urine  artificially  impregnated  with  solu- 
tion of  bichloride  of  mercury  precipitates 
the  lithate;  and  probably,  in  particular 
circtimstances,  the  phosphate  of  the  mi- 
neral. Bichloride  ci  mercury,  when  first 
added  to  urine,  throws  down  a  precipitate 
of  a  deep  colour.  This  appears  to  be 
owing  to  the  subsidence  of  the  alkaline 
lithates,  and  which  subsiding  very  slowly, 
keeps  the  metallic  lithate  also  in  suspen- 
sion, and  the  supernatant  fluid  turbid. 
On  boiling,  however,  the  precipitate  be- 
comes of  a  dark  grey  colour,  speedily  sub- 
aides,  and  the  supernatant  fluid  remains 
clear  and  transparent,  though  high 
coloured.  If  filtered  immediately^  it 
remains  transparent  till  it  cools,  when  it 
becomes  turbid,  and  the  alkaline  lithates 
separate.  The  metallic  lithate  is  easilv 
deconiposed,  and  the  mercury  detected. 
Jfere  I  add  a  small  quantity  of  solution  of 
bichloride  of  mercury  to  some  urine,  and 
you  have  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  the 
verification  of  tnese  statements. 

When  mercury  exists  in  solution  in  the 
urine,  as  in  the  case  above  ntentioned,  we 
must  suppose  that  it  is  held  in  solution  by 
entering  into  some  soluble  combination 
.with  the  organic  principles  occasionally 
existing  in  the  urine;  as  for  instance, hyper- 


albuminated  bichloriile  of  mercury,  and 
this  is  probably  the  form  of  existence  in 
the  above  case.  I  have  not  had  any  very 
favourable  opportunities  of  examining  the 
blood  or  the  saliva. 

For  the  discovery  of  mercury  in  organic 
complication  I  know  of  no  process  less 
operose  nor  safer,  or  more  efficacious  than 
the  following.  It  is  equally  applicable  to 
the  solid  matters  which  spontaneously 
separate  from  the  urine,  as  to  the  perm  a- 
nentlv  fluid  portions  and  its  soluble  salts. 
We  shall  describe  tfie  process  as  we  pro* 
ceed  with  the  manipulations: — 

Here  we  have  tne  precipitate  throwp 
down  by  bichloride  of  mercurv  from  this 
urine,  and  separated  by  filtration ;  there^ 
fore,  both  the  precipitate  and  the  filtered 
portion  contain  mercury.  We  add  to  each 
nitro- muriatic  acid*,  consisting  of  three 
equivalents  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  one 
of  nitric.  This  will  dissolve  mercury  in 
whatever  form,  even  the  metallic;  or  re- 
tain that  in  solution,  in  the  soluble  state, 
owing  to  the  evolution  of  chlorine.  Tho 
organic  matters  are  thus  either  decom- 
posed and  destroyed,  or  are  coagulated,  and 
are  removed  by  filtration.  The  materials, 
in  fact,  should  be  boiled,  and  then  filtered. 
Here  we  hare  done  so,  and  no  doubt  caQ 
exist  that  the  filtered  fluids  cotitain  mer- 
cury in  solution.  To  ascertain  the  pre- 
sence of  mercury  in  solution  after  the  ac- 
tion of  the  nitro-muriatie  acid,  we  may 
proceed  in  various  ways ;  but  the  least  obr 
Jectionable  is  the  precipitation  of  metallic 
mercury.  If  we  precipitate  the  oxides  by 
potass  or  lime,  they  may  be  held,  at  least 
in  suspension  by  any  co-existing  organic 
matter ;  but  metallic  mercury  is  not  sub- 
jected to  such  inconvenience.  Proto- 
chloride of  tin,  phosphorons  and  hypo-pboi- 
phorons  acids,  precipitate  metallic  mer- 
cury from  the  solutions  of  its  soluble  salts, 
«na,  poured  upon  many  of  the  insoluble 
compounds,  reduces  them  to  the  metallic 
state.  Thus,  when  I  add  protochloride  of 
tin  to  a  portion  in  this  test- tube,  a  slate* 
grey  powder,  as  you  see,  is  separated.  To 
the  portions  in  these  tubes  I  add  phos- 
phorous and  hypo-phosphorous  acids;  and 
you  see  similar  precipitates  fall  down  from 
each  of  the  tubes  reipectively.  The  ra- 
tionale is  protochloride  of  tin ;  and  the 
acids  have  a  strong  tendency,  the  first  to 
pass  to  the  state  of  perchloride,  and  the 
acids  to  pass  to  a  state  of  higher  oxygena 
tion,  and  to  become  phosphoric  acid. 
This  they  do  by  deoxidizing  the  metal, 
and  combining  with  its  oxygen,  by  which 
it  is  reduced  to  the  metallic  state.  The 
precipitate,  in  the  case  of  the  proto- 
chloride, should  be    boiled  with    caustic 

*  This  seems  a  rau€h  preferable  re-agent  to 
Devei^gie's  diluted  hydrochloric  acid,  which  does 
not  act  upon  every  form  of  mercury* 
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potassj  which  will  dissolve  any  aaimal 
impurity,  or  any  precipitated  oxide  of  tin. 
It  fibould  afterwards  be  boiled  with  a  little 
pure  hydrochloric  acid,  which  will  dissolre 
any  earthy  salt  that  may  hare  precipitated, 
ana  which  the  potass  would  not  dissolve. 
If  the  precipitate  should  not  become  glo- 
bular, it  is  to  be  sublimed  in  a  tube  with 
the  heat  of  the  spirit-lamp.  When  the 
Jprecipitate  has  been  thrown  down  by  the 
adds,  the  boiling  in  hydrochloric  acid  is 
not  essential,  l)ecause  the  resulting 
phosphoric  acid  will  keep  the  earthy 
phosphates  in  solution.  We  may  also  pre- 
cipitate the  mercury  upon  slips  of  pure 
tin,  as  suggested  by  Bevergie;  scrape  off 
the  amalgam,  and  sublime,  as  you  shall 
now  witness :  or  we  may  put  into  the  so- 
lution  a  little  of  the  pulvis  stanni,  which 
will  have  the  same  effect,  and  then  su- 
blime the  mercury  from  the  amalgam  and 
the  tin  will  remain  unacted  upon. 

Upon  the  whole.  I  prefer  the  phos- 
phorous and  hypo-pnosphorous  acids  to  the 
protochloride  of  tin,  because,  if  there 
should  remain  any  undecomposed  nitric 
add,  and  which  might  act  as  a  solvent  of 
the  mercury  retaining  it  in  solution,  these 
will  destroy  the  nitric  acid,  abstracting  its 
oxygen,  and  redudog  it  to  the  state  of 
nitrous  gas,  which  will  be  volatilized  and 
escape.  The  above  process  also  appears 
to  me  much  superior  to  Devergie's,  because 
I  know  no  mode  of  mercury  which  will 
resist  boiling  with  nitro-munatic  acid. 

THE  SUBSTANCE 
or 

TWO  LECTURES  on  SCROFULA ; 

UeUvettd  at  the  Westminaer  Hospiul  31edical 

School, 

Bit  Benjamin  Phillips,  F*R.S. 

Lecturer  on  Sarf^ery  at  tbat  School,  aud  Surgcoa 
to  the  St.  Marylebone  Infirmarf. 

To  undertake  to  fix  an  epoch  for  the  first 
ravages  caused  and  produced  by  scrofula, 
and  to  seek  in  the  earlier  periods  of  the 
world's  history  traces  and  vestiges  of  this 
formidable  disease,  would  be  to  occupy 
oneself  with  objects  better  adapted  to 
amuse  curiosity  than  to  further  the  pro^ 
gress  of  science.  The  history  of  the  Ills 
to  which  flesh  is  heir,  cannot,  in  fact,  be 
truly  useful  or  interesting  to  the  medical 
man,  unless  it  instruct  him  upon  the  canse^, 
develop. the  progress,  mark  the  changes, 
and  indicate  the  remedies  applicable  to 
the  particular  disease.  Although  we  may 
trace  the  existence  of  scrofula  among  the 
earliest  historical  monuments— although 
we~  could  shew  it ,  to  have. been  known  to 
t"he  Phcenicians,  the  Gkeeks,  or  the  Rgyp* 
tiaus— though  we  find  in  the  works  of  the 


predecessors  of  Hippocrates  data  whicb 
are  evidence  of  its  antiquity — if  the  as- 
semblage and  .  combination  of  ideas, 
opinions,  change,  disputes,  and  successesy 
do  not  assist  us  in  forming  a  fair  opinion 
of  the  disease,  they  bring  no  real  advan> 
tage,  and  our  infestigations  will  have  been 
useless. 

Tbat  little  exact  information  can  be  ob- 
tained by  consulting  such  works  in  the 
study  of  ibis  disease,  appears  erident  when 
We  look  at  the  statement  of.  Faure,  made 
in  1752:— <'  It  would  (says  he)  certainly 
be  too  long,  and  not  instructive^  to  consult 
a  great  number  of  authors  who  have 
written  on  scrofula,  either  generally  or 
ex  yrofes$o.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  al- 
most all  modem  authors,  find  all  prac- 
titioners in  the  present  day,  admit  the 
cause  to  be  an  inspissation  of  that  lymph 
of  which  Thomas  Bartholin  discoverad 
the  vessels  in  1602." 

The  ideas  current  in  the  days  of  Faure 
have  given  place  to  others;  but  our  know, 
ledge  of  the  immediate  or  exciting  cau^e 
of  scrofula  is  at  present  little,  if  at  all, 
more  advanced  than  in  his  time. 

By  scrofula  I  understand  a  disease  cha- 
racterized  by  the  deposition  in  the  greater 
portion  of  the  tissues  of  the  body,  but 
principally  In  the  lymphatic  ganglia,  of  a 
product  presenting  the  following  physical 
characters : — If  we  cut  into  the  tissue  of  a 
lymphatic  ganglion  affected  by  scrofula,  it 
presents  a  tolerably  dense  greyish  sub- 
stance, interspersed  through  wnicb,  in 
masses  varying  in  bulk,  we  find  a  product 
of  a  yellowiui  white  colour,  and  very 
much  of  the  consistency  of  new  cheese. 
Left  to  themselves,  in  this  state  these  to* 
mors  communicate  a  certain  irritation  to 
the  surrounding  tissues, pain  is  felt,  the  in- 
tegument is  tfainned,ulceration  takes  place; 
at  first  a  sero-purulent  fluid  is  evacuated. 
This  is  succeeded  by  cheesy,  pultaceous 
matter.  When  the  whole  of  this  matter 
is  evacuated,  tlie  nicer  may  heal. 

Scrofula  is  also  presented  in  the  form  of 
cutaneous  eruptions,  particularly  about 
the  head,  li  also  affects  particularly  cer- 
tain organs.  That  species  of  ophthalmia 
known  as  strumous  is  one  of  the  most  tte- 
quent,  and  often  one  of  the  most  obsti- 
nate of  the  affections  ojf  the  conjunctiva. 
Children  suffering  from  this  disease, awake 
in  the  morning  with  the  eyelids  glifed  to- 
gether; sometimes  it  is  very  difficult  to 
separate  tfiem ;  they  shew  great  aversion 
to  light.  Sometimes  the  disease  proceeds 
to  disorganization  of  the  cornea.  Ulcers 
of  a  like  nature  in  other  parts  of  the  body 
are  frequently  developed:  but  in  those 
cases  admitted  to  be  scrofulous,  tbe  peca- 
liar  deposition  which  we  have  considered 
is  usually  wanting.  In  fact  these  affections 
are  held  to  be  scrofulous  because  they  are 
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commonly  coexistent  with  glandular  dis- 
ease,  and  becaose  tbejr  present  many  of  the 
characters  bj  which  the  more  obTions 
forms  of  scrofola  are  marked.  When  the 
disease  affects  the  articulations,  thescrofh- 
Ions  deposition  is  found  there,  so  also  is  it 
in  scrofulous  caries,  in  rickets,  in  the  me- 
senteric disease  termed  tabes  roesenterica. 
Therefore  we  are  accostomed  to  regard 
these  aflections  as  scrofulous.  Frequently 
it  affects  a  complex  ilbrons  tisme;  for  in- 
stance, the  wrist-joint,  the  sacro-iliac 
symphysis.  From  this  results  that  variety 
of  the  disease  termed  white  swelling. 
Rarely  does  this  end  in  resolution;  suppn. 
ration  supenrenes,  and  caries  of  the  arti- 
calar  extremities  succeeds.  Often  the  liga- 
ments of  the  knee,  the  foot,  the  elbow, 
are  the  seat  of  soroflDlens  inflammation. 
If  we  examine  a  tumor  of  this  kind,  we 
see  the  fibrous  tissues  congested,  the  bis- 
toury  gets  through  it  with  difficulty,  the 
areoia  of  their  tissues  are  enlarged ;  they 
contain  a  ?lsoid,  yellowish,  gelatiniform 
floid.  *>Liassus  compared  the  section  of 
these  tissues  to  that  of  a  lemon.  The  ar* 
tieular  cartilages,  which,  according  to 
some  anatomists,  are  inorganic,  and  which 
others  regard  as  possessing  a  certain 
amount  of  organization,  present  traces  of 
A  similar  affection.  The  articulations, 
where  we  find  flbro-curtilase, present  ana- 
logous alterations.  The  bones  are  very 
frequently  the  seat  of  a  similar  affection, 
especially  the  spongy  bones.  If  we  ex- 
amine a  bone  wliidi  has  been  for  some 
time  thus  affected — if  we  saw  it,  the  ves- 
sels are  more  developed,  and  the  cells  con- 
tain a  yellowish  fatty  matter.  This  con- 
dition  usually  proceeds  to  caries,  or  the 
periosteum  is  inflamed,  detached,  and 
necrosis  is  developed. 

In  investigating  the  nature  of  this  dis- 
ease,  it  is  necessary  to  inquire  what  simi- 
larity it  bears  to  tuberonlar  phthisis— what 
resemblance  scrofulous  bears  to  tubereu- 
lous  matter.  Men  of  great  eminence  have 
regarded  these  as  identical  products.  My 
own  opinion  Is,  that  this  identity  remains 
to  be  proved ;  that  the  question  is  yet  un« 
decided.  My  reasons  for  donbting  their 
identitv  are  as  follow :— Scrofulous  matter, 
when  depoeited  in  lymphatic  ganglia,  is 
infiltrated  through  the  interstices  or  their 
tissue,  like  water  in  a  sponge.  A  conse- 
qoence  of  this  arrangement  is,  that  a  scro. 
fulons  tumor  is  not  completely  emptied 
when  the  parietes  are  ulcerated,  but  scro- 
fVilons  matter  continues  to  be  evacuated 
until  the  whole  glandular  structure  is 
broken  down ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark, 
that  when  the  dcatriiation  is  completed, 
not  a  vestige  of  the  diseased  ffland  can 
usually  be  discovered.  Tubereuloiis  mat. 
ter,  on  the  contrary,  except  in  a  small 


cdmparative  number  of  cases,  whether 
deposited  in  the  lung,  the  liver,  tlie 
spleen,  the  kidney,  the  testicle,  the  brain, 
is  not  an  infiltration  through  the  tissues  of 
these  organs,  but  a  deposition  at  distinct 
points.  In  all  the  scrofulous  tumors  I 
nave  examined,  the  softening  of  the  scro- 
fulous matter  succeeded  to  a  surrounding 
suppuration.  In  the  itse  of  tnberoles, 
the  softening  usuallf-  precedes  this  phe- 
nomenon. No  doubt,  in  both  cases,  the 
abnormal  product  is  the  focus  of  irrita- 
tlon. 

Bv  far  the  larger  portion  of  the  cases  of 
scrofula  are  presented  before  the  age  of 
puberty.  The  great  majority  of  cases  of 
tttbereular  phthisisare  presented  after  eigh- 
teen.  Of  seventeen  cases  of  scrofola  where 
life  had  been  destroyed  by  the  exhaustion 
attendant  upon  profuse  discharges  from 
ulcerated  surfaces  and  scroftilous  caries, 
only  one  presented  considerable  tobereular 
deposition  in  the  lungs,  and  nine  presented 
scarcely  a  trace  of  it.  Of  eighty-six  casee 
of  tubercular  phthisis,  only  one  presented 
any  cicatrix  or  other  evidence  in  the  neck, 
the  axilla,  or  the  grdin,  of  having  suffered 
from  disease  in  the  lymphatic  gatiglia  in 
these  several  regions.  Louis'  experience 
is  somewhat  different:  of  368  cases  of  tu- 
bereular  disease  of  the  lung,  examined  by 
him,  30  were  found  to  present  moire  or 
less  traces  of  the  deposition  of  similar 
matter  in  the  lymphatic 'vanglia.  But 
even  if  we  assume  this  to  be  an  average, 
oonsidering  the  frequency  of  both  diseases, 
it  is  not  too  much  to  preanme  that  they* 
were  simple  coincidences. 

Again,  if  the  perfect  analogy  of  fma- 
tomical  characters  between  these  two  pro- 
ducts were  admitted,  we  mig^t  say  that 
the  true  nature  of  a  disease  does  not  solely 
consist  in  the  transformation  or  degenera- 
tion of  a  tissue,  bat  in  the  anatomical 
element  which  affects  it— in  the  nature  of 
the  causes  which  determine  it-*in  the 
mode  of  its  transmission— the  manner  of 
its  invasion— the  order  of  snocesslon  of  the 
symptoms  which  constitute  it— in  the 
effects  of  the  treatment  opposed  to  it 

It  is  also  true  that  the  countries  other 
than  onr  own  where  scrofola  is  most  rife*^ 
Holland,  Dauphiny,  the  Valais,  the 
Vivarais,  and  certain  portions  of  Brittany, 
present  a  smaller  number  of  cases  oC 
phthisis  than  other  oonntries  where  scro- 
fula is  more  rarely  seen.  In  the  whole  of 
the  Ooeahie  region  extending  from  La 
Teste  to  Mimi^n,  this  remarkable  fact 
obtains— the  coincidence  of  extreme  fre* 
qnenoy  of  scrofula  with  excessive  rarity  of 
tubereular  phthisis. 

These  are  differences  which  I  oanaol 
reconcile:  although,  therefore,  I  do  not  ad« 
mit  absolute  identity  between  these  two 
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prodtictv,'  I  do  not  •  almlately  deoy  it  |  I 
only  mentioii  that  mt  present  it  TemaiDs  to 
be  proTed. 

It  18  eaid  there  is  a  sernfalous  diathesis. 
If,  by  dtatbesis,  it  be  Intended  to  coufey 
a  condition  of  the  economy  in  which  the 
constrtntion  is  simply  disposed  to,  bat  as 
yet  nnalfected  by,  the  particular  disease,  I 
do  not  beliefe  in  it  I  think  that  what  it 
usnally  desoribed  as  a  diathests  is  a  first 
syntptom,  or  series  of  STniptoms,of  the  in- 
fection of  the  system  by  a  disease  which 
will  presently  shew  the  local  characters  of  • 
the  same  atfection.  If  this  period  could 
be  well  made  ont^-if  it  were  ascertained 
that  during  this  period  no  local  deposition 
of  the  scrofulous  prodnct  had  cccarred— * 
then  no  doubt  it  would  be  a  matter  of 
great  importance  to  employ  such  means  as 
would  appear  to  l>e  capable  of  averting  the 
impending  evil.  But  if  this  disposition 
could  be  removed,  science  would  be  very 
jealous  of  admitting  as  facts  what  no  two 
men  might  be  disposed  to  agree  upon— - 
the  existence  in  a  particular  case  of  this 
particular  diathesis. 

In  the  second  period  no  such  difficulties 
are  expeHenced;  the  disease  appears  with 
its  characteristic  symptoms,  the  organiza- 
tion is  modified,' the  functions  are  de- 
ranged»  and  the  disease  is  unmasked. 
The  first  and  cMimonest  symptom  is  the 
tumefaction  of  the  lymphatic  ganglia.  A  t 
first  they  are  Mtall,  moTeable  under  the 
^nger^  elastic*  without  pain  or  change  of 
colour  in  the  skin*  The  lateral  and  some* 
times  the  posterior  parts  of  the  neck  are 
the  first  to  feel  the  influence  of  the  dis- 
ease;  therefore  the  early  examination  of 
these  parts  is  of  much  importance  in  esta- 
blishing the  diagnosia  At  a  little  later 
period  the  axillary  glands  may  be*aifiected; 
sometimes  those  of  the  groin,  or  of  other 
parts  of  the  body.  Oradually  they  in- 
crease in  siKe  and  consistency ;  the  am- 
bient structures  are  affected,  and  then  the 
imobility  is  no  longer  possessed.  It  is 
rarelv  that  a  single  gland  is  afiected: 
usually  several  are  almost  simultaneously 
implicated.  As  they  increase  in  bulk, 
they  approach  each  other,  are  confounded, 
and  often  a  laiige  tumor  or  chain  of  tumors 
(scrophnlsB  concatenatse)  is  the  cense- 
quence.  I  have  known  such  a  chain  to 
extend  firom  the  neck  to  the  mesentery. 
But  there  is  a  peculiarity  in  these  tumors, 
which  suflices,  in  thoce  persons  accustomed 
to  look  at  them,  to  distinguish  them  from 
all  others :  it  is  a  certain  degree  of  elas- 
ticity which  it  would  be  very  difficult  to 
describe.  They  may  remain  in  this  state 
for  many  years,  but  their  existence  is  very 
inconstant :  they  will  even  disappear  for  a 
time.  Usnally,  however,  they  make  pro- 
grata,  become  harder  and  less  moveable, 
the  skin  over  them  gets  red,  a  pain  is  felt 


towards  the  centre  of  the  gland,  inflam-  • 
mation  proceeds  slowly,  and  suppuratioii  > 
is  established  j  the  skin  iilcerates,  and  a  * 
thin  serous  pus  is  discharged.  ^ 

There  are  certain  characters  iilipressed 
upon  those  persons  who  are  to  become  the 
suhjects  of  the  mvagcs  of  scrofula,  which 
1  shall  now  notice.  You  must,  however, 
bear  in  miiid,  that  although  this  be  true 
in  most  cases,  yet  that  the  conjunction  of - 
all  the  characteristics  is  not  always  suffi* 
cient  to  justify  us, in  concluding  that  the  - 
person  is  scrofulous.  Comnionly  scrofu- 
lous children  are  remarkable  for  the  size 
of  their  head — for  a  tendency  to  emptione 
or  scurf  on  the  scalp—the  intellectual  fift* 
culties  are  often  greatly  developed— for  a 
tumefaction  of  the  free  borders  of  the  eye* 
lids— an  extreme  susceptibility  to  the  imw 
pression  of  light.  8chmncker  has  pointed 
onttJie  length  of  the  eyelashes  as  another 
character ;  a  flattening  of  the  root  of  the 
nose,  an  excessive  volume  of  the  lips;  in 
some  the  cheek-bones 'are  high  and  broad. 
Chanssier  attached  much  importance  to 
the  examination  of  the  teeth,  believing 
that  the  greater  number  of  children  dis- 
posed to  scrofula  have  bad  first  teeth.  The 
neck  certainly  presents  two  opposite  con- 
ditions: either  it  is  thin  and  elongated,  or 
it  is  short  and  thick,  so  that  the  head 
seems  to  be  between  the  shoulders.  Veiy 
commonly  yon  will  find  in  scrofuloua 
patients  a  vicious  conformation  of  the 
chest;  the  thorax  is  narrow,  and  arched 
in  front— pigeon-breast,  as  it  is  termed; 
the  shoulders  are  raised:  this  projection 
forwards  of  the  chest  renders  more  sensible 
another  characteristic— thelarj^  abdomen. 
In  the  greater  number  of  patients  threat- 
ened with  scrofula  the  digestive  func- 
tions are  irregularly  performed,  the  appe- 
tite is  depraved  or  lost;  frequently  toey 
suffer  from  diarrhoea ;  the  skin  is  usually 
of  a  rosy  white,  fine,  transparent,  with  (be 
cutaneous  veins  very  apparent.  Some 
authors  wishing  to  find  in  the  oolonr  of 
the  hair  a  distinguishing  sign,  have  laid 
down  as  a  rule  that  scrofulous  patients 
have  blond  hair.  This  proposition  is 
much  too  general.  Observation  demon* 
9trates,  as  I  shall  presently  shew,  that  we 
meet  a  larger  number  of  the  shades  of 
dark  than  of  blond  in  this  disease.  There 
are  certain  distinctive  characters  presented 
by  the  extremities :  usually  they  are  thin» 
without  the  ordinary  quantity  of  muscular 
power;  but  the  articulations  are  large» 
and  this  is  especially  apparent  at  the  knee 
and  the  elbow.  Sometimes  this  a)>parent 
enlaigement  is  delusive,  and  is  produced 
by  the  want  of  natural  fulness  in  the  limb; 
at  other  times  disease  has  commenced  in 
the  articulations,  and  tumefaction  exists 
there,  afiecting  principally  the  fibrous  tis? 
sues.  Again Irepeattnatlmch of theappear* 
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ancn  I  have  enumerated  may  exiat 
nfithottt  a  scrofulous  const! tntion ;  '  but 
tbeir  conjunction  is  most  important,  and 
celcnlated  to  produce  aconriction  of' the  ^ 
existence  of  the  disease  we  are  considering.  * 
Of  all  the  infirmities  which  afflict  the 
human  species,  scrofula  is  certainly  one  of 
th'e  most  tedious  and  most  difficult  to  cure. 
It  belongs  to  the  class  of  diseases  termed 
eenstitutional ;  that  is,  a  disease  so  iden- 
tified  with  the  economy,  that  a  oonsidera- 
ble  change  or  impression  must  be  made 
upon  the  system  generally,  before  we  can 
destroy  this  condition. 

Nature  seems  to  hare  much  more  power 
than  art  in  bringing  about  such  a  revolu- 
tion. It  is  not  rare  that  we  see  the  strn* 
mous  constitution  losing  its  intensity,  and 
completely  effaced,  under  the  influence  of 
those  changes  brought  about  at  critical 
periods  of  life. 

:  Considered  in  its  ordinary  limits,  scro- 
fula is  a  disease  proper  to  an  early  period 
of  life,  and  also  a  rery  common  one; 
it  is  not  of  itself  mortal,  but  may 
become  so  by  affecting  organs  essential 
to  life,  [t  may  terminate  in  many 
ways,  either  by  complete  resolution,  lear- 
ing  no  trace,  which  unfortunately  is  rare. 
Suppuration  is  the  ordinary  termination. 
It  raries  singularly  in  its  duration.  When 
it  is  preceded  by  acute  and  painful  inflam- 
mation, it  is  rapidly  brought  about ;  pns 
does  not  then  present  the  usual  characters 
of  scrofulous  suppuration.  When,  on  the 
oontrarr,  the  inflammation  is  slow,  the 
pus  is  thin  and  serous;  it  has  not  that 
white  creamy  aspect  which  we  see  in 
healthy  pus ;  it  is  not  thicic,  but  whey- 
like. .  These  tumors  ordinarily  contain 
**  tuberculous"  matter,  consistent  or  soft- 
ened. When  scrofula  affects  bones,  it  has 
analogous  terminations.  Most  commonly 
its  progress  is  slow ;  this  is  partly  owing 
to  the  nature  of  the  affected  tissues,  but  it 
may  terminate  by  resolution.  Often  the 
fibrous  tissues  which  surround  an  articu- 
lation form  large  masses ;  **  tuberculous" 
matter  is  deposited  in  their  interstices,  and 
the  joint  acquires  sometimes  a  Veiy  large 
size. 

There  are  certain  disea^ses  common  to 
our  climi^te,  the  ravages  of  which  are  un- 
questionably increasing  in  frequency,  if 
not  in  intensity;  and  of  these  scrofula  is 
one.  Our  power  over  this  disease,  when 
onee  developed,  is  comparatively  incons!^ 
derable.  By  that  I  do  not  mean  that  we 
are  not  freouently  able  to  combat  with 
success  glanaular  depositions,  but  the  dis* 
ease  is  constitutional,  and  this  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  modify  so  as  to  eradicate  the  dispo- 
sition to  new  deposits  when  old  ones  are 
removed.  We  cannot,  therefore,  reasona- 
bly  hope  to  lessen  its  ravages  until 
wa  can  exert  some  restraint  over  those 


causes  under  the  influence  of  which  it 
would  seem  to  be  developed;  to  them 
consequently  much  attention  should  be 
devoted,  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
the  more  efficient  of  these  oauses,  and 
the  extent  of  onr  power  to  exercise  over 
them  any  control. 

Among  the  causes  of  this  disease  nume- 
rous agents  have  been  ranged :  of  these  the 
firincipal  are  hereditary  transmission,' 
ymphatic  temperament,  contagion,  sy- 
philis, food,  filth,  clothing,  vitiated  •  f»r 
consequent  upon  imperfect  ventilation.' 
Now  with,  respect  to  these  so-called 
causes,  no  doubt  one  and  all  of  them  may- 
be so  mixed  up  with  particular  cases,  as 
to  render  it  difficult  to  prove  that  they 
may  not  have  stood  in  the  relation  of 
cause  and  effeet;  but  such  apparent  rela- 
tioii  in  particular  cases  will  be  dissipated, 
if  1  shew  that,  in  a  v«it  large  majority  of 
cases,  one  or  more  of  thMe  oauses  has 
been  absolutely  wanting. 

If  we  assume  tubercular  and  scrofulous 
matter  to  be  identical,  I  do  not  hold  that 
the  specimens  referred  to  in  different  Mu- 
seums, where  tubercles  were  developed 
during  intra-uterine  life,  support  this  con- 
clusion, because  it  is  not  shewn  that  in 
tltese-  cases  the  parents  presented  any  simi- 
lar condition,and  because  imquestionably 
diseases  may  be  developed  daring  foetal 
Hfe  which  the  parents  di4  not  present.  It 
may  be  Mid,  and  no  doubt  truly«  thi|t  *'  he- 
reditliry"  diseases  are  net  necessarily  ma- 
nifested at  the  moment  of  birth;  but  I 
think  that  it  is  equally  true,  that  there  is 
a  great  want  of  cohesion  in  the  idea  gene- 
rally current  with  regard  to  hereditary 
diseases.  Cnllen  states  that  he  knew  a 
family  the  father  of  which  was  tainted 
with  scrofula:  all  the  children  who  re- 
sembled  him  were  scrofulous,  whilst  those 
who  resembled  the  mother  were  exemnt. 
It  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that  Collen 
was  strongly  pveoecupied  in  favour  of.  be-' 
reditary  transmission  in  this  and  other 
disease^.  In  the  affected  families  which  I 
have  examined,  the  father  was  affected 
only  once,  whilst  the  mother  had  suffered 
in  eight  cases ;  and  my  own  observations 
in  this  and  other  heareditary  transmissible 
diseases  lead  me  to  the  oonduaion,  that 
the  mother  is  a  much  more  important 
agent  in  this  mode  of  propagation  than 
the  father.  Again,  with  respect  to  this 
influence,  those  who,  like  CuUen,  believe 
that  it  is  almost  always  hereditary,  or  like 
Lemasson-Delalande,  who  stoutly  main- 
tained that  it  could  never  l>e  acquired,  find 
themselves  frequently  involved  in  serious 
difficulties,  especially  when  it  isimpossi* 
ble  to  pronounce  for  the  existence  of  simi* 
lar  disease  in  the  parents;  but  there  is  no 
difficulty  so  great  as  that  it  may  not  be 
bverleaped;  and  this    difficulty  U  dissi- 
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paAed  by  paaaiiig  back  throogb  one,  two, 
tbree,  or  any  other  nvmber  or  generatiotts, 
until  we  find  some  enoestor  in  whom  the 
dtsensehad  existed;  and  when  we  consi- 
der how  commonly,  unhappily,  this  disease 
is  seen  in  our  own  land,  it  would  be  nnfor. 
tunate,  indeed,  if  it  were  necessary  to  pass 
thronsh  more  than  two  or  three  genera- 
tions Wore  we  arrif  ed  at  some  miserable 
sjuffersr  from  its  ravages^  Kortum  clearly 
set  forth  the  cause  or  this  error  when  be 
said,  "  Fnere  ft  rsoentionibiia  Tarii  qui 
similes  progeniei  et  parentum  morbos  k 
simili  dieta  et  ritss  genere  pottssimnm 
repeterent.*' 

I  will  now  proceed  to  offer  dirset  evi- 
dence in  faronr  of  the  opinion  I  enter> 
tain  that  scrofula  Is  not  ordinarily  a 
conseqoenee  of  hereditary  transmission. 
I  do  not  propose  to  .seek -to  establish  that 
SHch  transmission  is  impossible.  Eighty- 
three  children,  presenting  nnequiroeu 
signs  of  scrofula,  in  Tarious  forms,  and 
living  in  the  parish  of  St.  Marylebone, 
were  found  to  be  the  issue  of  fifty^ght 
marriages.  Of  the  hundred  and  sixteen 
parents  eighteen  were  either  dead  or  miss- 
ing ;  and  of  the  remaining  ninety-eight, 
nine  only  presented  any  nmrhs  of  scrofu- 
Ions  affection.  In  none  of  these  eases 
were  both  paienta  affected.  The  ehil^ 
dren  proceeding  from  these  nine  familiea 
were  in  number  thirty-nine,  and  of 
these  only  eleven  presented  any  of  the 
ordinaiy  Ibrme  <  of  scrofula.  Of  these 
eleven,  three  were  found  in  one  family,  aiid 
one  in  each  of  the  remaining  etg^t 

This  evidence  appears  to  me  strongly  to 
favoor  the  conclusion,  that  if  hereditary 
transmission  have  any  influence  in  the 
prodnction  of  this  disease-— that  if  the 
eauae  rest  upon  the  parent  at  all,  of  en. 
tailing  involuntarily  upon  the  offspring 
the  disease  we  are  consiaeriag— >it  does  not 
exist  to  the  extent  which  is  commonly 
supposed;  and  I  cannot  admit  it  to  be 
proved  at  all* 

Of  the  ftunilles  indiscriminately  taken, 
in  which  scrofula  was  found  to  affect  one 
or  more  of  the  children,  only  two  in  flf« 
teen  presented  the  disease  either  in  the 
father  or  the  mother;  and  these  familiee 
actaallv  presented  a  smaller  proportion  of 
cases  than  those  families  in  which  neither 
parents  presented  any  mark  of  the  disease. 

The  lymphatic  Umfermmtnt,  so  much  in^ 
eisted  on  as  a  cause  ot  this  disease,  doe« 
aot,  I  apprehend^  cause  the  disease  at  all  t 
in  fact,  of  the  eighty-lhiee  cases  already 
feferred  to^  forty-six  presented  dark  chest- 
nut or  black  hair,  daric  complexion,  dark 
eves»  aotive  and  spare  habits;  whilst  of 
the  remaining  thirty-seven  much  diflfer- 
ence  of  opinion  existed  as  to  the  clam  U» 
which  they  belonged— at  least  ten  of  them 
fihoald  be  exoliided  firem  thetempefameiit 


termed  lymphatic.  Therefore  I  would  main- 
tain that  the  opinion  of  Richerand,  that 
the  lymphatic  temperament  exaggerated 
constitutes  scrofula,  is  incorrect;  and  the 
opinion  I  entertain  on  the  subject  is,  that 
the  particular  oonstitution  which  it  is 
said  especially  predisposes  to  scrofuls,  is 
nothing  else  than  a  constitution  upon 
which  serofnia  has  already  sdzed,  and 
impressed  certain  marked  characters— 
sudi  as  a  fine  transpaient  flabby  skin,  a 
large  face,  thick  lips,  with  a  great  ten-> 
dency  to  crack,  frequent  eruptions  on  the 
scalp,  stoutness  conjoined  with  feebleness, 
more  imaginatien  than  physical  power. 
I  believe,  then,  that  the  lymphatic  tem- 
perament in  no  way  predisposes  to  this 
disease ;  but  if  other  causes  excite  its  pro- 
duction, I  admit  that  the  lymphatic  tem- 
perament would  offer  less  resistance  to  its 
development  tlian  any  of  the  others. 

The  onestion,  whether  or  not  scrolhia 
be  capable  of  communication  by  opnta- 
gum^  is  one  of  so  much  importance  to  tlie 
happiness  of  families,  that  it  miffht  nata- 
rally  be  expected  that  considerable  atten- 
tion would  be  devoted  to  the  subject,  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  whether  that 
separation  or  isolation  which  is  often  so 
dlslresalQg,  was  a  precaution  which  the 
heads  of  families  could  not  neglect  with 
impunity.  Happily,  at  this  moment,  the 
common ly  received  opinion  Is.  that  the 
disease  is  not  contagions ;  ana  I  am  not 
about  to  state  any  think  which  can  throw 
doubt  on  such  a  desirable  conviction,  but 
I  am  bound  to  lay  before  yon  the  evidence, 
or  at  least  such  of  it  as  is  material  for  you 
to  know,  upon  which  this  conviction  rests. 
It  is  true  that  in  the  last  century,  the 

Suestlon  of  contagion,  as  a  duality  of  this 
isease,  was  submitted  to  the  Faculty  of 
Medicine  of  Paris  by  the  Parliament ;  it  is 
equally  true  that  an  affirmative  an* 
swer  was  xetorned;  Dalaurens  stating* 
**  Gontagiosum  esse  multi  experinatur.'* 
Of  course  so  long  as  the  disease  was  sup- 
posed to  be  the  result  of  a  particular  Vi- 
tus introduced  into  the  economy,  the  pro- 
bability of  contagion  could  be  with  diA- 
cnlty  denied ;  but  in  the  present  day,  when 
that  opinion  is  no  longer  tenable,  the  ad. 
vocates  of  contagion  are  dropping  oA 
In  the  H6pital  des  EnfantsJat  Paris,  where 
commonly  from  a  hnndrea  to  a  hundred 
and  My  beds  are  oeeapied  by  scrofulous 
patients,  exhibiting  the  disease  in  every 
stage  and  form,  no  facts  have  been  observed 
to  warrant  this  opinion.  In  a  school  la 
my  own  neighbourhood  where  the  disease 
is  very  commonly  seen,  the  snilerer  from 
scrofhla,  unless  confined  to  bed,  mixes 
indiscriminately  with  those  who  arc 
healthy— at  meids,  at  play,  and  at  aight 
tfaey^  occupy  the  same  donDilories;  but  no 
eiramntaBces  have  ever  occoned  to  war<i 
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mat  a  sospicion  of  ecmtagion.  In  fkuBi- 
lies,  we  find  two  brDthcn  or  two  siiten 
sleeping  together,  one  soffering  from  this 
disease,  the  other  free  from  it,  but  noixim. 
manicatton.  I  therefore  nnbesitatiogly 
say  with  Kortum :— *'  Qnotidie  occnrrant 
exempla  nbi  sani  infantes  com  scrophnlts 
arcto  et  ipsius  lecti  consortio  fruuntar,  nee 
tamen  ipsis  morbus  cooimunicatnr."  Bnt 
then  it  is  maintained,  that  in  families  we 
rerj  Arequently  see  the  disease  developed 
in  one  ehild  alter  another,  until  a  whole 
family  hare  been  infected,  and  that  here 
eontagion  mast  be  admitted.  At  this  mo- 
ment  I  know  a  family  in  which  the 
disease  has  occurred  in  an  aggravated 
form  in  every  child  bot  one  of  a  laige 
family;  bnt  in  none  of  them  Is  it  mani- 
fested before  the  age  of  seven:  the  one 
who  has  escaped  was  removed  from  home 
at  eight }  the  father  and  mother  are  free 
flrom  it;  but  every  ehild  save  one  has  ac« 
quired  the  disease-*not  bv  contagion,  for 
tney  would  have  suffered  earlier  in  that 
case,  in  conseqiienoe  of  being  much  more 
together  than  at  any  subsequent  period— 
they  acquire  it  under  the  influence  of  cir- 
cumstances to  which  I  shall  presently 
allude.  They  resist  it  until  they  are  pulled 
down  by  the  irritation  attenduit  upon  the 
second  dentition. 

With  respect  to  direct  experiment, 
many  ofcgectiona  may  apply  -to  it :  eartain 
diseases  may  be  caused  by  respiration ;  cer- 
tain others  by  the  direct  and  simple  con- 
tact of  a  virus;  others,  by  inocolation.  In 
the  disease  under  consideration,  upon 
which  test  should  we  rely  ?  what  flaid  or 
solid  contains  the  germ  of  the  disease? 
Hebrterd  has  inoculated  dogs  with  scrofb- 
loas  pns  without  success ;  Lepelletier  has 
repeated  the  experiment  upon  Guinea 
pigs  with  a  like  result;  Kortam  has 
rubbed  the  neck  of  a  child  with  pus  fur- 
nished by  a  scrofulous  ulcer— he  has  even 
made  a  wound  behind  the  mastoid  process 
for  the  purpose  of  inoculatiog  a  child 
with  similar  pus,  but  without  exciting  the 
disease.  But  when  should  this  pus  be 
taken  ?  Scammering  believed  that  the  ex. 
periment  would  succeed  if  the  ulcer  pre. 
sented  the  characters  of  the  disease  in  con- 
siderable intensity— but  it  is  a  mere  matter 
of  opinion.  A  colleague  of  I/cpelletier,  at 
the  same  tin^e  that  he  vaccinated  many 
other  ehildren^  inserted  nus  proceeding 
from  scrofulous  ulcers.  The  vaccine  vims 
manifested  itself  in  the  ordinary  way,  but 
scrofula  was  not  developed.  I  can  con- 
ceire  no  Justification  wnich  this  person 
could  offer  for  this  wanton  outrage.  Le- 
pelletier felt  thiSf  and  made  himself  the 
•abject  of  experiment ;  )ie  inserted  si- 
milar pus  undpr  the  inte^gnment  in  various 
parts  of  his  bodv,  but  aoaymptom  of  soro- 
iuIa  was  maniuitad,    Afpinf  to  test  the 


«^ttion  of  those  who  maiaftain  that  the 
ooatagioii  of  this  disease  resides  in  the 
OBtaneons  transpiration,  he  inserted 
under  the  cuticle,  at  several  paiats,  the 
fluid  taken  tnaa  a  blister  applied  upon 
the  body  of  a  scrofulous  sufferer;  a  little 
suppuration  occurred  at  one  puncture, 
but  on  the  fourth  day  it  was  entirely 
dissipated*  Mr.  Croodlad  has  performed 
similar  experiment^  and  with  similar 
results.  To  the  case  of  Rowley,  in  which 
he  saysy  the  inoculation  of  small-pox 
produced  sorofulons  tumors  in  the  neck, 
-I  attach  no  importance,  because  it 
does  not  appear  that  the  virus  was 
taken  ftom  a  scrofulous  person,  and 
because  small-pox  appears  frequently 
to  excite  the  development  of  scrofula. 
De  Haen  maintains  that  scrofula  more 
commonly  succeeds  to  inoculated  than 
natural  small-pox.  CuUen  supports  an 
opposite  opinion. 

i  To  my  mind  these  experiments  cany  no 
conviction  either  way.  And  if  experiment 
be  capable  of  determining  the  question,  it 
is  yet  to  be  made.  If  I  were  to  perfonn 
any  experiments  on  the  subject  I  should 
not  employ  the  pus  proceeding  from  a 
scrofulous  abscess.  And  for  this  reason 
.there  seems  to-be  a  period  when  the  ul- 
ceration which  marks  certain  contagtous 
diseases,  does  not  famish  a  pus  capaUe  of 
|»ropagatiBg  that  diseiMei  I  would,  then»- 
fore,  prefer  inserting  under  the  integu- 
tnents,  the  tuberde-like  matter,  which  Is' 
the  marked  pathological  characteristic  of 
the  disease  in  question. 

I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  occupy 
your  time  long  with  the  question  of  the 
«ommunicability  of  the  disease  to  a  child 
through  the  milk  of  a  nnnie,  because  I  can 
throw  no  light  upon  the  matter.  Borden 
thought  it  was  impossible  to  den?  ift 
Howy  says  be,  can  you  refuse  to  admit, 
that  a  virus  so  intimately  mixed  with 
solids  and  floids  should  not  be  communi- 
cated by  means  of  the  milk  to  a  sucking 
child  }  First,  it  is  necessary  to  show  that 
a  Tims  exists;  and  next,  that  it  must 
necessary  be  contained  in  the  milk.  Sy^ 
plulis  pervades  the  system  pretty  com- 
plete! v,  and  yet  I  am  not  aware  of  any  case 
in  which  •  the  disease  has  been  communis 
cated  to  the  child  solely  my  means  of  the 
milk  of  the  affected  person.  Direct  ex- 
periment here  is  dificult;  wedonotcheooe 
a  scrofulous  nuiae  to  suckle  a  child ;  and 
if  the  mother  be  the  scrofulous  nurse,  we 
have  no  more  right  to  believe  that  a  viras 
has  been  contained  in  the  milk  than  that  the 
disease  was  hereditary ;  for  then  we  should 
bare  to  deny  the  influence  of  other  agents, 
wkieh  we  shall  speedily  consider.  80 
much,  however,  is  certain,  that  if  we 
admit— which  I  have  not  done— a  similarity 
in  nature  amountiBg  almost,  if  not  alto- 
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gelher,'  to  an  identity  between  scrofnla 
und  tubercular  disease,  vre  may  then 
support  ourselves  by  tliis  factj  that  in  those 
eows  which  suffer  from  tubercniar  deposits, 
the  milk  presents,  as  was  shown  by 
Iiabillardi^re,  seven  times  more  phosphate 
of  lime  than  is  found  in  the  milk  of  a 
healthy  cow.  If  we  admit  for  the  moment, 
that  the  milk  of  a  woman  suffering  from 
scrofula  undergoes  a  similer  change,  we 
have  yet  to  prove  that  such  a  change  in 
milk  is  capable  of  producing  scrofula.  Of 
one  thing  I  hare  littb  doubt,  that  the 
milk  of  a  person  so  suffering  is  less  fitted 
for  the  purposes  of  nutrition  than  that  of 
a  healthy  woman ;  but  it  is  not  proved 
that  deficient  nutrition  alone  is  the  cause 
of  scrofula. 

If  we  take  as  a  fact — the  truth  of  which 
is  generally  admitted-^that  syphilis  was 
uqknown  in  Europe  until  the  return  of  Co«- 
liimbua  from  his  first  voyage  to  the  shores 
of  the  New  World,  it  must,  I  apprehend, 
be  also  conceded,  that  scrofula  was  nc»tori« 
ginallr  "  degenerated  syphilis,  subse- 
quently transmitted  hereditarily."  I  am, 
therefore,  at  a  loss  to  understand  any  suffi- 
eient  ground  why  men  of  considerable 
reputation  have  so  stoutly  maintained 
this  hypothesis.  These  authors,  it  is  true, 
maintain  that  there  is  the  greatest  simi- 
larity between  the  two  diseases ;  that  both 
produce  ulcers  of  the  skin  and  csjries ;  that 
both  affect  lymphatic  glands,  which  her 
come  tuiuid ;  that  both  are  cured  by  similar 
means*.  To  n)e  these  positions  appear 
preposterous.  Take  first  the  glands:  in 
syphilis  it  is  those  of  the  groin  or  thigh 
which  are  usually  affected;  in  scrofula 
those  of  the  neck  :  in  syphilis,  caries  usu- 
ally affects  the  head  or  neck  i  in  scrofula, 
the  extremities,  and  especially  their  points 
of  articulation,  principallv  suffer.  Mer- 
cury is  the  remc^ly  in  s^pnilis;  mercury, 
similarly  administered,  is  a  most  baneful 
method  of  treating  scrofula.  There  are 
other  reasons  which  may  be  brought  to 
bear  against  this  hypothesis ;  that  in  many 
situations  syphilis  is  eztremelv  common- — 
scrofqla  very  uncommon.  Tajce  Palermo, 
for  instance,  where  syphilis  is  probably 
more  rife  jlhau  in  any  part  of  Europe, 
scrofula  is  comparatively  rare.  There- 
fore, even  if  we  admitted  that  syphilis 
was  kpown  in  Europe  from  very  early 
times,  it  is  still  very  far  from  being  proved 
that  it  is  the  cause  of  scrofula;  but  I 
apprehend  it  to  be  clearly  made  out  that 
scrpfula  has  existed  in  Europe  for  centuries 
long  anterior  to  syphilis.  I  am  aware 
that  those  who  maintain  the  hypothesis 
we  are  considering,  deny  this  early  ex- 
istence of  scrofula,  and  uq^e,  in  support 
of  tbeir  plea,  that  struma  and  scrofula  are 
different  diseases.  But  anv  one  who  reads 
attentively  Celsus,  Guy  de  Chauliac,  or 


Roger  of  Parma,  can  urge  no  valid  objec- 
tion in  support  of  this  opinion.  Again, 
if  we  take  the  power  conceived  to  b« 
possessed  by  kings  of  curing  this  disease 
by  the  royal  touch,  we  may  follow  this 
disease  from  the  days  of  Clovis,  in  the 
fifth  century,  up  to  a  very  recent  period. 
In  the  absence,  therefore,  of  better  evi* 
dence,  tradition  would  come  in  support  of 
the  identity.  Clo«is  was  supposed  to 
have  derived  this  power,  as  all  other  kings 
were  conceived  to  have  acquired  it,  by  in- 
unction.  1  know  it  is  believed  by  some 
persons  that  syphilis  eiisted  in  Europe 
long  before  the  days  of  Columbus,  and 
that  the  Book  of  Leviticus  has  been  ap- 
pealed  to  in  support  of  this  view  of  the 
subject,  as  well  as  the  work  of  William 
of  Salicetus,  whose  descriptions  seen 
to  be  more  specific,  and  which  bean 
date  1280;  but  I  know,  also,  that  the  beat 
authorities  are  opposed  to  this  view  of  the 
matter. 

[To  be  continued.] 

ON  TIfS 

STRUCTURE  OF  THE  TEETH, 

THE  VASCULABITY  OF  THOSE  ORGANS,  AND 
THEIR  RELATION  TO  BONE. 

By  John  Tomes. 
(For  ih$  Lmtdon  Mwdieal  Gazette,) 

The  followinjjf,if  some  verbal  alterations 
be  excepted,  is  a  copy  of  a  paper  read 
before  the  Royal  Society,  June  21st, 
1838 ;  to  which  is  added,'in  the  form  of 
notes,  the  results  of  subsequent  exami- 
nations:— 

III  England,  the  stractare  of  the 
teeth,  up  to  the  present  time,  seems  to 
have  been  but  little  known  or  sought 
after.  This  has  not  been  the  case  in 
Germany.  Several  physiologists  of  that 
countrjf  have  investigated  and  described 
these  important  organs,  not  only  in 
man,  but  also  in  some  of  the  lower 
orders  of  animated  beings,  and  have 
given  figures  illustrating  the  subiecL 
It  was  my  fortune  to  have  examined 
microscopically  the  teeth  of  man,  as 
well  as  those  of  manjjr  other  animals,  to 
have  prepared  drawings  and  to  have 
written  a  paper,  before  I  became  aware 
to  what  extent  the  subject  had  been 
canvassed.  I  had,  however,  one  con- 
solation in  my  disappointment,  which 
was,  that  that  which  I  had  described 
corresponded  in  the  main  with  what  bad 
been  seen  by  the  German  physiologists  ; 
and  more,  that  I  had  earned  my  ret- 
searches  to  a  greater  length  than  they 
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seemed  to  have  done*  ;  the  conclusiont 
from  which,  together  with  the  describing 
of  some  parts  and  connexions,  that,  to 
the. best  of  my  knowledge,  have  not 
hitherto  been  told  of,  will  form  the  sub* 
ject  of  this  paper. 

Since  the  results  of  my  own  observa- 
tions in  no  way  differ  from  those  obtained 
hy  the  German  investigators,  except  in 
being  rather  more  extended,  T  may,  per- 
haps, be  allowed  to  describe,  after  my 
own  fashion, the  various  structures  wbicn 
go  to  form  a  tooth,  noticing  on  the 
wajr,  as  far  as  I  know,  the  length  to 
which  my  predecessors  have  gone.  My 
particular  purpose  is,  not  so  much  to 
describe  the  minute  structure  of  the 
parts  of  a  tooth  (though  this  will  be  ne« 
cessary,  in  order  that  I  may  be  under- 
stood), as  to  trace  the  intimate  relations 
existing  between  dental  structure  and 
that  of  bone.  In  order  to  do  this,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  notice,  the  teeth  of  the 
lower  animals  proceeding  as  low  in  the 
scale  as  the  osseous  and  cartilaginous 
fishes ;  for  since  the  teeth  do  not  form 
an  exception  to  the  general  modification 
which  the  various  organs  undergo  as 
we  descend  in  the  scale,  but  are  in  their 
turn  of  more  simple  construction,  we 
shall  bv  them  be  better  able  to  under- 
stand the  more  complex  structure  of  the 
teeth  of  mammalia. 

A  simple  tooth,  as  it  occurs  in  man,  is 
composed  of  several  structures,  differing 
from  each  other,  not  only  in  their  phy- 
sical characters,  but  also  in  chemical 
composition.  These  elements,  if  I  may 
so  call  them,  are  definitely  arranged, 
their  relations  being  such  as  best  fit 
them  for  the  part  they  hare  to  play  in 
the  animal  economy.  The  greatest  bulk 
of  the  tooth,  that  part  which  contains 
in  its  centre  the  cavity  for  the  pulp,  and 
has  resting  on  it  the  enamel,  and  belovv 
this  the  granular  and  osseous  layers,  is 
composed  of  tubes,  arranged  side  by 
side,  not  parallel  to  each  other,  but  in  a 
radiated  form,  the  central  cavity  being 
the  point  from  which  each  tube  starts. 
These  are  placed  in  a  transparent  me- 

*  Beiug  anable  to  read  Oermnu  or  Swedish, 
all  that  I  knew  of  the  ■abject,  as  inTe«tigated  by 
others,  excepting  a  few  facts  mentioned  by  Pro- 
fessor Owen,  at  the  College  of  Surgeons,  may  be 
fouod  in  the  first  nnmber  of  Dr.  Baly's  transla- 
tion of  Bl  Aller's  Physiology }  si  nee  the  publication 
of  which,  a  short  abstract  from  Professor  Retslus*s 
work  on  the  Stroctare  of  the  Teeth,  has  appeared 
lu  the  appendix  to  the  fourth  nnmber  of  the  abore- 
mentloued  translation,  and  with  a  farther  ac- 
eoQot  than  is  there  glren  of  the  investigations  of 
continental  phyalologlsta  1  am  at  present  un- 
acquainted. 


dinm,  the  use  of  which  seems  to  be  to 
cement  the  whole  into  one  solid  mass. 
From  this  arrangement  of  the  tuhuli  it 
follows,  that  the  above-named  substance 
must  be  the  more  abundant  the  further 
it  is  removed  fnim  the  central  cavity. 

In  the  heal tinr  condition,  the  tubes  in 
mammals,  as  far  a»  I  have  examined 
them,  have  contained  more  or  less  opaquq 
matter,'  the  composition  of  which  is 
phosphate  and  carbonate  of  lime.  Thatr 
carbonate  of  lime  enters  into  the  forma* 
iion  of  this  amorphous  mass,  if  such  \i 
be,  the  phenomenon  presented  in  the 
following  experiment  leads  me  to  con- 
clude*, Afler  having  reduced  a  trans- 
verse section  of  a  giraffe's  tooth  suffi- 
ciently thin  to  render  the  tubuli  visible 
by  transmitted  light,  I  added  to  the 
section,  while  it  was  under  the  micro- 
scope, dilute  muriatic  acid.  Chemical 
action  immediately  commenced,  gas 
was  disengaged,  and  proceeded  from  the 
cut  extremities  of  the  tubes.  In  more 
than  one  instance  I  saw  the  gas  in  the 
shape  of  small  bubbles  while  in  the 
tulies,  and  traced  it  to  its  exit  at  their 
extremities.  Before  acid  is  added  to  a 
thin  section,  either  taken  in  the  longi- 
todinal  direction  of  the  tubes,  or  cutting 
tbem  transversely,  opaque  lines  in  the 
one,  and  dark  points  surrounded  by  a 
laminae  of  transparent  matter  in  the 
other  case,  present  themselves  to  view^ 
In  the  longitudinal  course,  indeed,  the 
tubes  are  principally  rendered  apparent 
by  their  contentsf.  In  some  of  the 
lower  animals,  such  as  the  osseoos  and 
cartilaginous  fishes, the  tubuli  constantly 
exist,  but  contain  much  les^  of  the  earthy 
matter  than  do  those  to  which  I  have 
been  alluding.   In  man,  the  tubuli,  after 

*  A  pig,  five  weeks  old,  was  fed  upon  a  mixture 
of  barley,  flour,  and  madder,  for  twenty  five  daya 
(Irom  Sept..  i9th  to  O^t.  I4th,  0*98.)  at  the  end  of 
whk-h  lime  1  had  him  killed.  The  bones  .and 
teeth  were  of  a  brilliant  red  colour.  A  section  of 
a  tooth  showed  the  colonrlng  to  havt>  commenced 
at  the  shrface  of  the  fang  and  from  the  pulp  ca- 
vlty.  Towards  the  apex  of  the  fang,  the  forma- 
tion of  Which  was  not  completed,  the  whole  thick- 
ness was  colouretlt  but  from  the  central  cavity 
the  reddening  had  extended  bnt  a  short  dlsUnec 
Into  the  narletes.  As  far  as  I  can  Judge,  it  la  the 
tubnil,  tneir  connectiug  medium,  and  the  trans- 
parent matter  of  the  bony  layer  which  are  af- 
fected by  the  colour}  the  contents  of  the  tubea 
and  of  the  bone  corpuscnles  remain  unaltered. 
If  this  opinion  be  found  correct  It  will  be  an  ad- 
ditional reason  for  supposing  the  conteuls  of  tb« 
tnbiill  and  of  the  bone  corposenles  to  consist 
almost  entirely  of  carbonate  of  lime. 

■  t  In  the  early  stage  of  carles  the  talAill  lose 
tbvir  contact ;  in  the  faoM  of  old  teeth  also,  which 
are  about  to  fall  out,  the  opaque  matter  is  fre- 

Sently  alnent,  rendering  the  taboU  much  leaa 
itfaiet. 
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ba?iiir  pif>eeeded  sone  digUmce  from  tiie 
central  c«?ity,  send  off  nambera  of  veiy 
mtnote  hair-like  fibrea,  so  tmaH  that  it 
is  ontj  hj  the  aid  of  a  uuLgnifymg  power 
of  about  400  diameters  tbat  tbejr  be- 
come visible.  This  arrangement  is  not 
confined  to  the  teeUi  of  man,  it  is  pre- 
sent in  those  of  other  animals;  hot  the 
branchiBf  fibres  are  larger  in  the  latter. 

The  tobfiti.  as  tbej  approach  the  ena- 
mel,  when  that  svbatance  is  present,  and 
the  grannlar  and  osseova  substance 
where  the  enamel  is  absent,  break  »p. 
into  several  smaller  ones ;  these  anas- 
tomose freely  with  others  about  them, 
and  are  either  lost  in  the  boundary  line 
between  the  tubular  structure  and  the 
enamel,  or  are  continued  into  the  last- 
named  substance.  When  the  granular 
layer  is  next  to  the  tubular  sabsUnce,as 
is  the  case  in  the  neck  and  fangs  of 
simple  teeth,  the  fibres  of  the  tubuli  are 
lost  as  they  approach  it*. 

To  see  a  tube  after  it  has  proceeded 
but  a  short  distance  from  ito  commence- 
ment at  the  central  cavity,  enlarge  in 
its  lateral  dimension,  and  send  off  nu- 
merous fibres,  which,  meeting'  others, 
anastomose  with  them,  is  by  no  means 
an  uncommon  occurrence.  This  con- 
dition remarkably  resembles  the  cor* 
puseules  of  hone,  as  I  shall  have  afteN 
wards  to  point  out.  In  this  streeture, 
then,  as  it  ocean  in  the  human  tooth,  of 
which  I  have  been  principally  speaking, 
we  see  tbat  there  is  a  constant  con- 
nexion kept  up  throughout  the  whole 
mass  by  numerous  anastonioseB  between 
the  tulrali. 

In  the  teeth  of  the  giraffe  the  tabuli 
are  larger  in  size  than  are  those  of  some 
other  teeth,  are  here  and  there  trans- 
parent, and  give  off  during  their  whole 
course  numerous  and  considerable 
branches. 

The  elephant's  tusk,  as  well  as  the 
teeth  of  some  other  animals,  as  the 
walrus,  have  to  the  naked  eye  a  lami- 
nated  appearance :  this  is  not  their  true 
structure.  If  we  make  of  such  a  tooth 
a  thin  section,  the  tubuli  will  be  seen 
not  straight  in  their  coursefi  as  those 


*  Battkis  found  Ihafc  tbe  twnioAl  brwchM  of 
the  iubnll  not  unfroqacnUy  cod  lo  a  cnoolar  body 
or  ccU.  This  amagemanl  is  very  dUtlncUy  seen 
in  the  teeth  of  eome  mDlmahi;  the  oeolne  teeth  of 
the  hedgehog,  for  instance  l  but  In  tbe  hoAnn 
ueth,  ganeMlWsi^eshlnf,  It  It  not  «o  mppennt. 

t  Profeeaor  Retiivs,  In  kpesklngof  dentai  tn- 
bttii,  says,  «  Their  course  la,  for  the  laoat  part, 
vatrlnf ,  each  tube  havlag  three  eoxvea,  Uke  tlw 
letter  g,      Bcaidee  these  primary  curves,  the 


hithertb  describedibnt  freanently  burred' 
at  regular  distances ;  ana  those  points 
of  curvature  in  each  tube  correspond ingf 
in  situation  to  those  of  its  fellows,  in 
part  contributes  to  give  the  laminated 
appearance ;  but  this  is  not  all,  the  de- 
ception is  principally  due  to  the  greater 
opacity  at  certain  and  corresponding" 
points  of  each  tube,  as  well  as  to  gra- 
nular matter  which  is  placed  external 
to  them  at  such  parts. 

These  circumstances  render  the  part 
in  which  they  occur  much  more  opaque 
than  the  adfoining  substances,  and 
thus  comes  the  appearance  of  the  lami- 
nm  so  often  talkea  of.  Now  since  the 
animal  and  earth v  ingredients  are  une- 
<]ually  distributed  through  the  whole,  il 
is  not  difficult  to  conceive  how  a  tooth, 
partly  decomposed,  should  break  up  into 
laminie*. 

The  most  interesting  modifications  of 
the  structure  under  consideration  are  to 
be  found  in  the  teeth  of  fishes.  The  tu- 
buli of  the  teeth  of  the  wolf-fish  are 
rery  large,  and  take  Uie  direction  of  the 
length  of  the  tooth ;  but  what  is  still 
more  interesting,  especially  in  tracing 
the  analogy  between  dental  substance 
and  bone, IS, that  the  tubes  are  continaona 
with  those  of  theaufcjucent  omcow  stnie- 
ture.  AH  the  differenee  between  the  tw» 
being,  that  in  the  tooth  the  canals  all 
take  one  direction,  thus  observing  a  de- 
finite arrangement,  while  in  the  bone 
they  pass  in  an^  way,  sometimess  cross- 
ing each  other  in  their  course. 

Towards  the  external  surface  of  the 
tooth,  after  many  branchings  and  fre- 
quent connexions,  so  as  to  form  a  net- 
work,  the  tubes  end,  few  only  having 
penetrated  the  granular-looking  sub^ 
stance  which  corresponds  to  the  enamel. 
When  a  section  of  this  tooth,  with  i 


tubes,  when  examined  with  a  higher  magni- 
fying power,  are  seen  to  present  smaller  secon- 
dary nndiUationa.**  This  appearance  1  hare  Arc- 
'Quently  seen,  but  cannot  consider  It  ttt»  ftron 
exception. 

«  Baleen,  or  whale-bone,  Is  composed  of  three 
Isyers,  the  two  external  -of  which  consist  of  pa- 
rallel fibres,  with  here  and  there  alight  sepm- 
tions  between  them.  Tbe  middle  layer  is  com- 
poaed  of  canals,  around  which  are  nnmeiona  well- 
narked  concentric  laminm.  dmaU  opaque  oral 
bodies  destitate  of  branchings  peryade  this,  in 
common  wiih  tbe  external  layers.  Tlie  canals 
at  the  baae  of  the  baleen  plates  ara  compara- 
tively large,  but  diminiah  in  sUe  the  fiirtiier  thaf 
are  situated  from  tbe  secreting  pulp.  A  niem- 
.branoos  substance,  Uke  tbe  costs  of  a  vessel,  may 
.be  seen  in  lome  of  the  larfer  oauals,  between 
which  I  have  not  traCfd  any  cannexUim  Near 
.the  inferior  border  the  canals  are  of  Irregnlar 
sise  and  shape,  and  are  oiUn  diftdM  by  aepta. 
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of  the  subjacent  stmctnre,  is  examiDed 
without  the  aid  of  a  majj^Difyiofc  power, 
there  appears  to  be  a  line  marking  the 
separation  of  the  tooth  from  the  jaw. 

This  line  we  find  to  be  produced  by  a 
number  of  canals  that  are  cut  across; 
but  at  the  same  time  it  is  seen  that  the 
portions  between  the  cut  canals  are  con* 
tiiinous,  and  that  it  would  be  diffioult 
to  say  to  which  structure  those  portions 
belong,  whether  to  that  of  the  tooth  or 
that  of  the  bone,  so  similar  are  they  to 
each  other.  In  the  sheep's-head  fish 
the  dental  tubuliaTe  small^scarcely  larger 
than  in  the  more  highly  developed  teeth* 
Though  in  this  fish  the  line  tnat  marks 
the  commencement  of  the  dental  s»b- 
stance  is  distinct,  and  the  difference 
^  between  the  osseous  and  dental  structure 
very  maH^ed,  yet  numbers  of  canals  pass 
into  the  last-named  from  the  subjacent 
atnieture,  which,  after  proceedii^  to- 
wards the  crown  of  the  tooth,  turn  upon 
themselves,  and  appear  to  proceed  back 
to  the  part  from  whence  they  came. 

I  have  observed  this  arrangement  of 

canals  only  in  the  tooth  of  which  I  have 

just  spoken.    In  this  tooth  very  many 

I        of  the  tobuli  pass  into  and  form  part  of 

the  enamel. 

The  teeth  of  the  Port  Jackson  shark 

S resent  another  wery  beautiful  modi- 
cation  of  the  tubular  structure. 
The  tubuli  here  are  verj  large,  so 
that  we  can,  unaided  by  a  lens,  see 
them  commence  at  the  base  of  the 
tooth  ;  however,  they  do  not  long 
continue  of  this  lar^  size,  but  imme« 
diately  commence  gi^^^fiT  ^^  branches, 
'  which    again    divide    and     subdivide, 

Ibrming,  as  they  proceed,  numerous 
anastomatic  communications  with  neigh- 
bouring tubuli.  Not  unfrequently  the 
large  branches,  as  the^r  apprmcb  the 
aurtace  of  the  tooth,  unite  with  others 
of  equal  dimensions, so  as  to  form  loops, 
with  their  cavities  directed  towards  the 
enamel,  which,  in  great  part,  is  formed 
by  the  fibres  given  off  from  such  loops, 
at  well  as  from  the  smaller  subdivisions 
of  such  tubes  as  have  connected  them- 
selves to  others  only  by  the  anastomoses 
•f  small  fibres.  Such  a  tube  as  that 
last  alluded  to  remarkably  resembles, 
when  Tiewed  through  its  whole  covne, 
a  willow  branch.  The  grinding  sar- 
face  of  these  teeth  is  OMiiced  by  a  nnm- 
ner  ot  small  convexities,  .anu,  oi  course, 
just  as  •many  concavities,  which  last  are 
regular  in  tbape,  each  forming  a  seg- 
ment of  a  circle.    With  this  condition 


of  surface  there  is  a  peculiar  arrange- 
ment of  enamel,  the  fibres  of  which  are 
placed  in  a  radiating  form  round  the 
concavities.  By  this  provision  the  fish 
is  enabled  to  keep  between  its  teeth,  and 
to  crush,  animals  which  would  have 
escaped  him  had  the  surface  been 
smooth.  I  have  seen  another  modifica*- 
tion  of  the  tubular  structure.  It  occurs 
in  the  meliolatis.  The  tubuli  are  ex- 
ceedingly large  (seldom  dividing  int6 
more  than  two  branches),  and  these  ter- 
minate, when  they  have  come  near  the 
surfiice,  in  rounded  extremities,  without 
having  diminished  in  size.  From  their 
commencement  at  the  base  of  the  toodi 
these  large  tubes  give  off  from,  or  have 
connected  with  them,  small  opaque 
fibres,  which  are  placed  at  right  angfiea 
to  the  tubes.  I  have  in  no  instance 
seen  these  luve  tubes  containing  any 
opaque  material,  thongh  the  small  ones 
connected  with  and  which  in  fact  ra- 
diate round  them  are  always  opaque. 
From  the  shape  of  the  tooth,  as  well  as 
from  the  large  tubes,  with  their  radi- 
atory  fibres,  I  am  disposed  to  think  that 
each  tooth  is  composed  of  a  number  of 
lesser  teeth  united  to  each  other,  and 
that  each  laiige  tube  corresponds  to  a 
pulp  cavity. 

The  enamel,  as  in  the  other  instances 
of  this  class  which  I  have  noticed, 
is  partly  composed  of  tubuli.  There 
are  many  slighter  modifications  of 
this  structure,  which  it  is  unne- 
oessavy  for  me  to  mention,  since  ft 
would  tend  nothing  to  my  purpose.  I 
may  perhaps  observe  that  tne  teeth  of 
the  common  shark  have  branching  tn>- 
buli;  that  the  enamel  is  formed  of 
them;  and  that  at  the  base  of  each 
tooth  there  is  osseous  mstter,  like  that 
in  some  other  fishes,  which  serves  to 
connect  the  tooth  with  the  cartilaginons 

jaw«. 

—  .....■■ I 

*  The  ^rtric  teeth  of  the  lobster  condti  of  « 
trown  tranalaceot  tnlMtsuce,  whicli  l«  lamliuted, 
bat  Willi  »  faint  tMG«  of  Uaee  pMeing  from  the 
lMn«  to  tJiegriadlnf  raifoice.  lu  tliie,  ■■  la  olber 
respecu,  it  m  snalosons  to  the  external  covering 
of  the  aaine].  The  hue  and  the  concave  sidea  of 
the  aevcral  pronineDcea  of  each  tooth  «oaaiat  of 
a  white  opaque  sabetance,  exhtbitlnfr  an  appear- 
•oro  of  Abrea  which  art  ^radnayf  loat  la  <ks 
anperiaftposed  anbotancc,  eacepfc  in  Ike  ooaca* 
tUWo  between  tlio  dental  pf^feeUona,  wtero  they 
cstcnd  to  the  anifiwe. 

The  leoth  of  tha  Behlana  aacalentoa  i 


poaadof  transparent  cryetaUlna  i 
parallel  arrangement,  Mtwcan  which  are  tinea 
andapaoeat  Ihoao/when  vlamd  by  trantmltted 
Hght,  appMw  dark  and  opaqve.  The  central  por- 
tion of  aaoh  looth  conalala  of  a  traaifMnaS, 
daMM.  homoineovo  oobitance,  towaida  wUch 
the  abissaf  Oie  parti  fltaatad  estaraal  to  It  ass 
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.  Tbe  enamel  in  the  hum«Q  subject  und 
in  the  higher  class  of  animals  is  almost 
entirely  cvm|)osed  of  tratisparent  crys- 
talline Hbres,  which  are  placed  upon  the 
surface  of  the  tooth  in  a  direction  ver- 
tical to  its  leni^th,  on  the  cutting*  ed^e 
of  an  incisor,  or  on  the  prominences  of  a 
molar ;  in  eyerj  other  part  .they  form 
an  an^le  more  or  less  acute  with  the 
surface  superior  to  the  point  from 
.which  they  arise.  Their  direction  is 
jiot  straight;  indeed,  to  iind  them  so  is 
xhe  exception  rather  than  the  rule. 
They  take  ft  waved  course,. sometimes 
forming  considerable  flexures,  while  at 
other  times  the  curve  may  he  but  single 
and  s]igbt^  These  dbres,  when  seen 
cut  traiisversely,  have  the  appearance  of 
somewhat  irregular  six-sided  figures  *. 

As  has  been  before  mentioned,  few 
<>f  the  tubuli  in  the  more  highly  deve« 
Joped  teeth  are  continued  into  the  ena* 
jod^l,  except  in  very  recently  formed 
teeth,  in  which  many  are  traoeable.  into 
that  structure. 

.  In  this  circumstance  we  see  that  the 
teeth  of  the  higher  resemble  in  a  very 
marked  manner  the  fully  formed  dental 
organs  of  the  lower  animals.  Several 
jnstances  have  been  given  in  which  the 
tubuli  have  constituted  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  enamel.  I  may  here  add, 
that  in  some  cases  such  a  perfect  ad- 
mixture of  tbe  two  substances  takes 
place,  that  it  is  quite  impossible  to  point 
.out  the  precise  spot  where  one  com> 
mences  and  the .  other  ends.  In  tbe 
simple  tooth  the  enamel  reaches  only  to 
the  neck ;  below  it  anotber,  strueture 
commences,  forming  an  investment  to 
the  tubular. 

(  This  layer  consists  of  granular  mat- 
ter imbedded  in.  a  transparent  medium, 
.similar  to^  and  but  a  continuation  of, 
.the  transparent  substance  which  con^ 
nects  the  tubuli.  The  granules  are  of 
the  same  nature  as  the  opaque  nmtter 
contained  in  the  tubuli,  and  as  that 
which  is  external  to  them,  in  those  teeth 
which  have  a  laminated  appearance,  and 
is,  as  in  them,  removed  by  acids. 

Tbe  granules  themselves  are  irregular 

-directed.  From  the  central  portion  poeaeeslng 
gvemter  density  than  the  exterior,  the  teeth  ki« 
.•▼tr^polntedi  The  cohesion  between  the  newly 
formed  fibres  at  tbe  base  of  tbe  tooth  Ib  sn  alight 

•that  tbef  are  easily  separable,  and  appear   as 

-ckmgalcd  crystals,  rca^mbUng  the  enamel  flbr^ 

«f  the  teeth  of  mamrnalla. 

*  I  have  not  seen  the  transverse  markioga  of 
tbe  fibres  of  the  enamel  which  are  described  by 
Vrof.  Ilctal«s.  A  shnilar  appearance  mmy  be  pro- 
duced byoMkinKa  aectlou  of  coMBel  In  sncha 

'direction  aa  to  divide  tbe  fibre*  oulqacly. 


in  size  and  shape*  tbe  lai^gesi  being  rdy 
similar  to  the  corpuscles  of  bone  de- 
prived of  some  of  their  fibres.  The  ha. 
man  tooth  shews  this'  structure  remark. 
ably  well:  bene>  we  see. collected  and 
arranged  separately  those  parts  wbteb 
in  some  other  ieeth  are  mixed  up  with 
each  other. 

In  compound  teeth,  where  enamel  is 
continued  down  to  the  base,  tliis  layer 
is  excluded*.  So  far  as  I  know,  tkis 
structure  has  not  been,  before  noticed ; 
neither  am  I  aware  that  the  laminated 
appearance  of  certain  teeth  has  been 
explained. 

,  External  to  the  granular  there  is  ane- 
■ther  substance  entering  into  the  Ibrma- 
tion  of  a  simple  tooth,  which  also  com* 
mences  where  the  enamel  terminates. 
Immediately  below  the  last*named  part 
this  layer  is  very  thin  and  transparent, 
containing  only  a  few  .dark  fifaies  which 
pass  direcUy  outwards.  As  -we  proceed 
jtiirther  down  towards  the  fang,  thb 
layer  becomes  thicker,  and  contains  cor- 
puscules  like  those  of  bone.  Pro- 
ceeding still  further,  till  we  approaeh 
tbe  apex  of  tbe  fang,  itre  find  this  sub- 
stance much  thicker,  containing  more 
corpuscles,  and  traversed  by  ves^s.  . 
:  It  sometimes  bappeils  that  the  several 
fangs  of  a  tooth  are  united  into  one 
mass;  in  such  a  case  tbe  union  is  effected 
hy  the  substance  under  consideration, 
and  when  it  is  reflected  in  between  two 
fangs,  and  becomes  of  considerabh 
thickness,  there  is  commonly  present  in 
-its  centre  a  regularly  formeil  HaTcman 
canal.  It  is  by  this*  bony  structure  that 
the  orifice  of  entrance  to  the  central  cs- 
▼ity  is  narrowed,  at  which  part  of  the 
tooth  it  is  generally  more  or  less  accu- 
mulated. The  existence  of  this  stmc- 
tirre  in  greater  abundance  about  the 
fang  accounts,  in  a  most  satisfactoiy 
manner,  for  the  fact  observed  by  oar 
illustrious  countryman,  Hunter,  that  the 
▼itality  of  the  fang  is  greater  than  that 
of  tbe  bod  V  of  tbe  tooth ;  nor  is  it  less 
capable  of  explaining  the  occasional 
prolonged  life  of  transplanted  teeth. 

Purkinje  states  that  both  external  and 
internal  to  the  tubular  structure  of  the 
.fang  there  exists  a  layer  containing 
.corpuscules  t*  Occasionally  the  bony 
•layer  is  reflected  op  into  the  cavity  of 
the  fang»  but  to  no  considerable  dis- 


**  Though  thia  la  the  caa«  in  the  gf««t  m^eeitr 
of  Instaooca,  yet  there  are  exctplkwa,  m  In  lb* 
teeth  of  the  porpoise. 

t  Dr.  Baly'a  tranaUtion  of  UiUer'a  Pbyaloloffy. 
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tMice. '  It  miMt  haTe  been  ibu  wbtcfa ' 
Purkiii|e  saw^  «nd  whkk  lie  considered, 
from  one  or  tiro  examples,  to  be  «  eon- 
slant  condiCion'.  Cenlain  it  isj  however, 
that  it  is  not  verj  commom  Wbien  it 
does  eiiat,  vessek  passfitom  the  exter- 
nal to  the.  internal  layer,  tbrougch  tbe 
intermediate  structures.  Of  tbe  several 
parts  wbiefa  bsTO  been  treated  of,  all, 
sare  ibe  enamel,  are  Taaeolar,  and  I 
woold  not  dear  erea  to  this  all  comiexion 
with  the  eiffculating  fluids. 

Tbe  vessels  of  .the  tnbalar'part  arise 
from  those  oontsdried  in  the^Milp  catritj|r, 
and  have  somewhat  of  t  regular,  distri- 
faution,  commeBeing  one  above  the 
other,  in  a  liaa  vertieal  to  tbe  length  of 
the  tooth,  and  proeeeding  upwards  and 
outwards 

•  M  V  attention  was  ^nt  diawn  to  this 
fact  hj  observing,  in  a  aeotton  of  a  rsb-.- 
bit's  tooth,  red  points,  and  upon  okiser. 
ejHODination  I  tonnd  these- to  be  vassela 
omtainiag  blood.  I  sought  for  auailar 
ap^nmces  in  other  te^,  and  ezpe^ 
•  henced  no  difficulty  in  discovering  Inat 
most  teeth  have  vessels;  they  are,  how- 
ever»  mueb  more  apparent  in  some  than 
I  an  others.  I  also  found  that  there  was 
aome  difference  in  tbe  arrangement  of 
tbe  vessels  in.  different  teeth,  as  well  as 
that  all  the  vessels  do  not  observe  the 
same  definite  order*  but  are  scattered 
out  of  the  line  deacribed*.  The  vessels 
of  the  bony  layer  am  much  more  irre- 
gular as  to  distiibotion ;  indeed  they 
observe  very  little  order,  except  that  at 
tbe  upper  part  of  tbe  fai\g,  anu  in  other 
situations  also,  a  few  canals  are  seen 
\  proceeding  dirpctly  inwards,  till  tbey 

neacb  the  granular  substoiice,  beyond 
which  I  have  not  been  able  to  trace 
tliem.  Now  in  these  canals  I  have  not 
a^n  blood ;  but  unless  they  are  for  the 
conveyance  of  vessels,  I  know  not  what 
tlieir  use  can  be.  To  me  it  seems  pro- 
liable,  that  such  is  their  oflicct  end  that 
they  have  connexions  with  the  vessels 
of  the  tubular  portion.  This,  however, 
I  cannot  prove.  I  have  preparations 
shewiufi^  tbe  vessels  advancing  from  tbe 
tubular  into  the  granular  structure,  and 
on  the  other  hCnd  those  of  the  long 

*  In  the  tooth  of  the  kangaroo,  the  raftcolar 
canals  ariahig  flrom  the  central  cavity  are  very 
Bvmeroaa,  and  poeseM  this  peculiarity,  that  each 
Is  Invetted  by  a  layer  of  osseous  matter,  which 
la  contlanons  with  that  aurroonding  tbe  fling. 
Some  of  the  canals  seem  almost  obliterated  by 
this  osseous  subsUnce.  The  branches  of  tbe 
taball  not  naftequently  connect  themselves  with 
tbe  corpnscnies  of  the  osseous  layer  of  tha  ras* 
cnlar  canals. 

686.— XXIII. 


substance  pUing  into  the  8ub|aoent 
structure,  put  none  demonstrating  the 
direct  conthiuation  of  the  one  with  tbe 
other,  except  in  those  cases  in  which 
there  is  an  osseous  Ujer,  both  external 

^und  interna],  to  tbe  tubulhr  portion  of 

'the  fimg. 

External  to,  and  in  close  connexion 
with,  the  enamel  in  compound  teeth^  is 
a  substance  very  Jike  the  buny  layer  of 
a  simple  tooth,  vet  it  has  its  points  of 
difference;  it  is  the  crosU  petros^. 
Hallcr  considers  this  to  be  a  deposition 
from  tbe  saHvs.  I  need  not  sSy  that  he 
is  wrens',  since  it  not  only  investe  tlie 
whole  ai  tbe  tooth,  but  b  found  befoi^ 
it  pierces  the  gum, 'and'  that  his  compa- 
rison between  the  cementum  and-  the 
tsrtar  oi  the  human  teeth  does  liot  bold 
good.  Moreover,  this  substance  con- 
tains in  H  many  corpiasc^les,  and  is  tra- 
versed by  iMatercMis  vesaels,  which  pro- 
ceed from  wiikMit,  and,wben  thev  come 
near  the  enamd,  anwtomose  with  each 
other,  chainge  theur  counCy  and  |ben 
terminate.  This  is  very  beautifully 
seen  iii  the  Ibssil  tooth  of  the  mega- 
therion.  Tbe ,  corpusciies  of  tbe  crosta 
petrosa  diller  .ftojii  those  of  bone  in 
oeing :  more  branched,  and  in  the 
branobes  being  more  irregulsr  in  their 
direction.  Some  corpuscales,  indeed, 
are  constituted  of  a  mass  of  fibres  so  ^ 
t6  resenkble  a  bundle  of  mos 
•  I^bone  we  see  tbe  radiating  fibres 
pn>Qid9di|ig  towards  a  canal  containing' 
a(rvmii6l.;«— thus  forming  the  radiating 
linv*  of-  the  Havenian  canals,  which  it. 
hasItftHien  incorrectly  stated'  axtedd 
tbroMgh  but  one  lamina  of  the  many. 
which  surround  each  canal.  Again* 
the  corpoacules  of  the  crusto  petrosa  are 
much  more  numerous^  and  more  irregu- 
larly distributed,  than  are  those  of  bone  i 
but  on  tbe  other  hand  the  anastomosea 
are  more  numerous,  and,  although  Uie 
fibres  emanating  from  the  corpuscnies 
do  not  proceed  with  such  regularity  to 
vascular  canals,  yet  many  of  them  do^ 
so  th&t  the  connexion  is  hept  up.  Gcr 
neraUy  speaking  they  arc  most  nu- 
merous about  the  vessels,  but  in  these 
situations  they  are  irregular,  fince,  in 
the  same  seetipn,  one  part  will  be  ren- 
dered quite  opaque,  while  the  ai^oining 
portion  will  preserve  a  tolerable  degree 
of  transparency.  However,  after  all 
the  differences  nave  been  considered,  the 
analogies  betw^n  bone  and  crusta  pe- 
trosa and  the  bony  layer  of  tbe  simple 
tooth  are  very  greatj  the  last  seeiqing  to 
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fonn  an  intermediate  link  befvreen  the 
olber  two*. 

Recently  formed  crusta  fietrosa  is  so 
fall  of  larire  canals  that  it  is  rendered 
quite  eel lular.  In  tbis  condition,  which 
is  similar  to  that  of  newly-formed  bone, 
we  may  frequently  obserre  a  partially 
developed  corpuscule,  the  fully*formed 
part  with  its  radiating  fibres  being  di- 
rected from  the  Fcssel.  I  hare  also 
seen  the  same  appearance  presented  in 
partially  ossified  tbrreolcl  cartila^re. 
With  a  knowled|re  of  these  facts,  it  will, 
I  think,  be  difficult  to  suppose,  that 
crusta  petrosa,  and  probably  bone,  are : 
developed  in  any  other  manner  than 
from  the  vessels,  and  especially  as  it  is 
seen  tbat  the  increase  in  density  is  pro-~ 
portioned  to  the  decrease  in  the  size  of 
the  canals.  This  supposition  accounts 
for  the  concentric  lamime  of  the  Haver- . 
sian  eanals,  but  not  for  their  inconstanoy 
in  crusta  petrosa ;  yet  in  this  instance 
there  is  generally  one  lamina  very  dia-* 
tinctly  surrounding  each  canal,  and  fre- 

r^ntly  some  appearance  of  others, 
ugh  much  more  feeblv  marked. 

The  esttemal  layer  of  the  elenfaant's 
tttsk  presents  a  variety.  In  this  we 
see  'fibres  reeenbling  in  appearance  the 
filled  lubuli  usxed  op  with  the  crusta 
petrosa,  without  the  interposition  of 
enamel,  unless  a  transparent  line  sepa- 
rating the  tubular  from  the  external 
structure  be  consideted  as  sneh.  In  tiie 
tooth  of  the  dugong,  however,  this  is 
absent,  so  that  the  crusta  petrosa  has  no 
necessary  connexion  with  enamel. 

There  is  no  difficulty  in  determining 
by  what  membrane  the  substance  under 
consideration  is  formed.  At  the  time  the 
enamel  is  forming,  the  adhesion  between 
the  tooth  and  the  sao  is  very  slight,  and 
seems  to  be  through  the  interposition  of 
a  mucous  fluid.  When  the  development 
of  the  crusta  petrosa  has  commenced,  the 
membrane  of  the  sac  loses  some  of  its 
vascularity,  becomes  less  pulpy,  and, 
when  the  formation  is  completed,  it  as- 
sumes the  appearance  of  a  dense  fibrous 
membrane,  separable  from  the  tooth  only 
by  maceration,  or  the  edge  of  a  sharp 
knife.^  This  very  intimate  adhesion,  1 
conceive,  is  brought  about  by  the  vas- 
ehilar  connexions  between  the  mem- 
brane  and  the  crusta  petrosa. 

Having  considered  tbe  various  struc- 

''■  <  .III  ■       ■       I      . I   ■  ■ 

^  In  ■<>««  evamplM,  tbe  crasta  petroM  ean- 

not  be  disUiigiii»b«d  ttructamlli;    from  .boDe, 

wjalle  In  others  Its  corpuscles  aseume  great  va- 

rictf  In -shape  and  else. 


tares  which  present  ^emsefves  in  the 
examination  of  a  tooth,  it  will  be  highly . 
interesting  to  consider  their  relation  Co 
each  other  and  to  bone.  The  tubes- 
have  in  all  eases  immediate  connexions 
with  a  canal  for  one  or  more  blood- > 
vessels.  This  is  beautifully  borne  oot 
in  that  substance,  which  Mr.  Hunter 
observed  to  be  formed  in  the  central  ca- 
vity of  the  human  tooth,  in  those  per- 
sons who,  from  the  continued  mastica- 
tion of  hard  substances,  have  worn  down 
the  surface  of  the  tooth.  This  substance 
is  transparent,  and  is  traversed  by  ca- 
nals, around  which  radiate  tobuli,  si- 
milar to  those  of  the  previously-formed 
tooth,  except  in  bein^  less  numerous 
and  more  curved  in  their  coune*. 

To  prove  that  the  various  structores  • 
farming  teeth  (excepting  the  enamel)  are 
very  analogous  to  eadi  other,  it  seems 
neeessarjr  to  find  them  all  combined  and 
mixed,  without  any  regard  to  order,  into  • 
one  mass.  This  we  have  in  the  base  of 
the  toodi  of  the  sperm  w4iale,  a  thin 
section  of  which  shews  in  one  part  of 
the  field  corpuscules,  with  »  eanal  sur- 
rounded by  concentric  lamina  ;  at  ano- 
ther part,  tubuli;  and  at  a  third,  gra- 
nular matter.  In  this  tbe  granules  are 
accumulated  in  lines,  which  give 
a  very  distinct  laminated  appear, 
ance.  I  found  tbe  same  condition  in 
a  mass  taken  finom  the  tooth  socket' 
of  a  sperm  whale.  If  further  proofs- 
were  wanted  to  shew  tbe  intimate  rela- 
tion existing  between  the  tubuli  «n<l 
bone  corpuscles,  we  have  tbeip  in  those 
which  have  been  described  to  enlarge  in 
their  lateral  dimensions,  and  send  off 
fibres  in  every  direction,  to  communi- 
cate with  others  situated  ntsar  them.  It 
becomes  a  question  of  great  interest  as 
to  what  may  be  the  Junction  of  the 
tubuli,  and  what  that  of  the  corpuscuks. 
I  think  it  will  be  acknowledged  that 
their  offices  are  not  very  dissimilar.  At 
present,  perhaps,  it  would  not  be  pos- 
sible to  give  any  very  salisiaetory  an- 
swer to  this  imporunt  question ;  yet  it 
is  not  difficult  to  suppose,  judjpog  from 
their  constant  connexion  with  canals 
for  vessels,  and  with  each  other,  that 
they  perform  some  office  important  to 


*  The  substance  spokeo  of  Is  not-  im*ariabl7 
trarenied  by  vessels.  In  incisors  it  Is  exactly 
fitted  to  the  pariete^  of  tbe  pulp  cavity,  and  often 
inseparably  united  to  tbe  preTionsIy  formed 
dental  matter,  so  as  to  constltnite  part  of  tbe 
tooth,  preservirg  in  Its  rentre  a  small  cavity  for 
tbe  pulp.  Tbe  disposition  of  the  tubnU  1$ 
radiate. 
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llie  Titality  of  tlje  mass  of  which  they 
confttttiite  a  part*  I  can  easiiy  con- 
ceive that  tubes,  ootttaining  as  tbey  do 
«i  amorpboifs  snbstance,  cwild  bj  ccpil- 
lafj  absorption  carry  on  a  kind  of  slow 
circulation  of  the  more  flaid  parts  of  the 
blood.  If  such  be  the  case,  the  use  of 
the  tabnlt  and  bone  eorposcules,  with 
4heir  pecoliar  connexion,  would  become 
apparent.  I  ha?e  used  the  terms  Qbre 
and  tubuK  synonymously.  I  wish  them 
to  be  understood  as  signifying  the  same ; 
the  Ainner  havini;  been  employed  for 
the  sake  of  convenience,  and  particu- 
larly where  the  tubuli  have  been  very 
small,  and  visible  by  their  contents  only. 

Here  I  leave  the  subject,  but  not  I 
hoTO  Without  having^  proved,  that  the 
relfftioiis  between  dental  and  osseous 
stmeiure  are  very  intimate,  and  that  the 
vitality  of  the  two  differ  only  in  degree. 

I  cannot  conclude  without  acknow- 
ledging that  I  am  entirely  indebted  to 
the  great  kindness  of  Professor  Bell 
and  Mr.  Owen,  for  the  opportunities 
afforded  me  of  examining  the  teeth  of 
the  less  common  animals. 

K1aff*t  CoUegv,  Hay  81  tt,  1888. 

HE  AUNG  BY  THE  «<  MODELLING 
PROCESS.** 

Tit  the  Editor  qftht  Medical  Gazette, 

Sir, 
Should  you  think  the  following  case  of 
sbfficient  interest,  you  will  oblige  me  by 
inserting  it  in  the  Medical  Gazette. 
I  am,  sir. 
Your  obedient  servant, 

E.  COPEMAN. 
CoitMiale,  Feb.  6,  iSSfi. 
-  On  the  5th  Dec.  last  I  was  sent  for , 
tb  visit  J.  C,  a  middle-aged  man,  with 
a  ruddy  comj^lexion  iind  no  small  degree 
cf  corpulency.  On  returning  from  a 
visit  to  a  neighbour  the  evening  before, 
semewhat  intoxicated, he  feW  out  of  h\i 
pony-cart  upon  hishead,  suflferinpf  a  con- 
tnsed  wouno  of  the  sealp  in  the  situation 
of  the  most  prominent  part  of  the  f^n- 
head,  and  a  compound  fracture  of  the 
ossa  nasi;  the  wound  upon  the  nose 
extending  lengthwise  about  an  inch. 
The  intejfuments  of  the  face  were  a  good 
deal  bruised,  and  the  upper  wouna  was 
quite  Ulled  with  dirt  and  small  portions 
<)f  gravel,  which  made  me  fear,  in  such 
a  subject,  the  occurrence  of  inflamma- 
tion of  an  enrsipelato^a  natuiv.  The 
wound  in  the  forehead  was  nearly  as  large 


as  a  half-crown,  and  the  edges  so  jagged 
that  they  could  not  be  brought  over  so  as 
to  close  the  opening ;  the  bone  not  bare.' 
After  removing  several  loose  portions' 
of  bone  from  the  nose,  and  cleansing  the ' 
wounds,  I  put  them  in  as  food  a  position 
as  I  could,  and  applied  lint  dipped  in' 
warm  water  and  covered  with  oiled  silk. 
He  had  no  headache,  but  there  was  a' 
slight  degree  of  fever,  which  seemed  to' 
be  theenect  of  his  recent  potations,  ra-' 
tber  than  the  result  of  the  fall.  I  did 
not  therefore  bleed  him,  but  gave  him 
cialomel  and  rhubarb,  and  saline  mixture, 
to  act  freely  upon  the  bowels.  Low  diet. 
The  following  day  I  found  him  more  free 
from  fever.  Pulse  86.  Bowels  well  re- 
lieved ;  bad  passed  a  quiet  night ;  but  in  ^ 
consequence  of  a  slight  headache,  I  took 
about  12  oz.  of  blood  from  the  arm,  and 
directed  the  saline  mixture  to  be  conti- 
nued; woands  free  from  inflammation. 
Closed  the  nasal  wound  more  perfectly^ 
by  means  of  two  strips  of  adhesive 
plaster. 

Dec.  Sih.— Quite  free  from  pain  or 
fever ;  boWels  open  ;  no  inflammation' 
or' discharge  from  the  wondds.  Com.' 
Mist. 

1 2th."— Upper  wound  cfintraeiing,  and ' 
the  loose  ed^es  becoilfringattached  to  the' 
subjacent  parts.  No-  suppuration  nor' 
granulations.  Slight  discharge  of  matter 
from  the  nasal  wound,  to  which  I  now 
applied  but  one  strap,  continuing  the  wet 
lint  to  both. 

16th.-*  Wound  of  the  forehead  to  one- 
third  its  original  size,  without  granu- 
lating. Upper' and  loWer  ends  of  the 
nasal  wound  healing  in  the  same  way, 
lAid  the  middle  discharging  less  than  at 
last  visit. 

'  21st. — Both  wounds  quite  healed,  16 
'  days  from  the  receipt  of  the  inj  uiy.  The' 
middle  of  the  nasal  wound  healed  by 
granulation ;  hut  the  scalp  wound  in  the 
forehead  healed  by  a  gradual  extension 
alid  approximation  of  its  edges,  without 
inflammation,  suppuration^  or  granula-^ 
iion,  (althtiugb  the  parts  had  been  much 
bruised  by  tne  fall),  aiid  no  new  skin 
seems  ia  bare  been  formed^-  The  only 
dressing  employed  for  the  upper  wound 
was  wetted  lint  covered  with  oiled  silk,  to 
pirevent  evaporation ;  and  I  consider  this 
case  a  good  specimen  of  healing  by  the 
''modelling  process,''  described  by  Dr. 
Macartney,  in  his  recent  work  on  Inflam- 
mation. At  a  large  Provincial  Hospital; 
I  observed  that  contused  scalp  wounds 
were  moiitly  disposed  to  inflame  and  sUp- 
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parate,  and  difficult  to  keep  deftn  when 
ojreased  with  adbesi? e  plaster,  &c.  in  the 
usual  manner.  Should  the  plan  recom- 
mended bjDr.Macartneyprovegenerall^ 
aa  suceessful  as  it  did  in  this  instance,  U 
would  deserve  to  be  preferred  to  any 
other  mode  of  dressing^,  from  its  extreme 
neatness  and  facility  of  application;  to 
say  nothing  of  the  freedom  from  inflam- 
mation, and  quick  recovery  which  it  ap- 
pears to  produce. 


IS  DEAD  BONE  EVER  ABSORBED? 

To  tk§  EdUar  ^  tk€  Medical  GmxttU. 

Sib, 

I  beg  to  offer  a  continuation  of  tha 
observations    which  I   commenced  in 

Jour  journal  of  the  16th  of  Deoember. 
B  those  obaervatioBS  I  alluded  to  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  Gnllivei)  **  that  hia  ex- 
periments (the  results  of  which  tend  to 
KDve  thai  dead  bone  is  not  absorbed) 
ve  not  been  sufficiently  varied  ana 
extensive  to  admit  of  beioiBr  adduced  aa 
aperemptory  proof  of  the  impossibility 
of  the  absorption  of  bona,  in  opposition 
to  the  incontestible  power  or  the  ab- 
sorbents in  the  removal  of  inorganic 
particles  from  the  living  body.'*  In  ray 
oommunication  I  asked  for  a  single 
proof  of  this  incontestible  power  of  the 
absorbents.  I  am  told  by  ^*  Philiatnis," 
who  favours  me  with  a  reply,  "that 
water  is  easily  absorbed,  so  is  the  colour- 
ing  matter  of  madder,  turmeric,  and 
other  substances.''  I  grant  that  water 
and  the  colouring  matter*of  madder  in 
solution* may  be  absorbed;  I  grant 
also  that  an  alkaline  solution  of  lead, 
and  that  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  ailver 
may  be  absorbed ;  but  I  cannot  grant 
that  their  absoiption  are  instances 
of  the  removal  of  inoiganic  particles 
Irom  the  living  body.  Moreover,  my 
Temarks  having  reference  to  the  ab- 
sorption of  a  solid,  viz.  of  dead  bone, 
the  word  particle,  aa  used  by  me,  could 
only  apply  to  a  solid  body ;  and  not  one  of 
the  instances,  even  '  as  adduced  by 
**  Pbiliatrus,"  is  one  of  the  absorption  of 
solids;  for  the  latter  will  find  that  be 
misquotes  Hodgkiu's  translation  of 
Edwards,  when  be  says  that  **  lead  was 
given  internallv  or  externally";  the 
words  are,  "in  nve  of  these  experiments, 
in  Which  an  alkaline  solution  of  lead 
was  either  given  internally  or  applied 


externally,  lead  was  detected  in  the 
ch)r  le."  Any  on^  will  perceive  therefore 
that  the  instances  quoted  by  Pbiliatrua 
are  not  even  those  of  the  aosorption  of 
particles,  u  a.  of  solids,  much  less  ai« 
they  instances  (which  I  asked  for)  of, 
the  removal  of  inorganic  particles  irom ' 
the  living  body. 

The  diflcrence  in  the  views  of  Mr. 
Gulliver  and  n^self  may  be  stated  in  a 
few  words.  It  appears  that  the  former 
has  proved  that  dead  bone— a  lifeless 
solid  mass — cannot  be  removed  from  the 
body  bv  the  action  of  the  absorbents. 
Mr.  6.  believes  that  in  proving  this  be 
has  discovered  an  exception  to  the  rule, 
that  inorganic  bodies  are  absorbed ;  I 
believe  that  he  has  merely  pointed  out 
an  example  of  the  general  rule  (and  to 
which  I  am  acquainted  with  no  excep- 
tion), that  inorganic  bodies  are  never 
absorbed. 

I  purpose  elsewhere  to  enter  more 
minutely  into  tho  details  of  this  moat 
interesting  subject,  and  shall  confina 
myself  here  to  the  brief  examination  of 
two  questions :— « 

The  first  one  is,  whether  dead  bone  is 
ever  absorbed. 

The  seeoml  one  is,  whether  anjjr  solid 
substance,  belonging  to  the  mineral, 
vegetable,  or  animal  kingdom,  and  not 
possessing  life,  can  be  removed  from 
the « living  body  by  the  action  of  the 
absorbents. 

Firstly,  as  to  wjiether  dead  bane  ia 
ever  absorbed.  Hunter,  as  I  have  before 
stated,  sa^s, "  Now  the  part  that  U  to  be 
absorbed  is  alive  {  it  must  feel  its  own 
influence,  and  admit  of  absorntion :  the 
vessels  must  have  the  stimulus  of  im- 
perfection, as  if  they  were  sensible  that 
this  part  were  unfit.  There,  must  ba  a 
sensation  in  both  parts."  *  The  opiniop 
expressed  in  the  above  q[UOtatioa^  la 
ceruinly  not  reconcilable  with  the  view 
of  the  absorption  of  dead  bone,  and  ia 
rather  in  opposition  to  the  following 
ftatement :— *'  I  by  no  means  wish  to  be 
understood  that  no  absorption  of  the 
dead  piece  (of  bone)  can  take  place ;  for 
on  the  contrary f  I  believe  that  nature 
sometimes  finds  it  necessary  to  the  com- 
pletion of  her  process.*'  *'  This  absorption 
of  t%,  dead  bone  takes  place  at  the 
iangs  of  the  shedding  teethf." 

I  do  not  think  that  Hunter  onght  to 
be  adduced  as.  an  authority  in  favour  9f 
the  absorption  of  the  dead  bone,  when 

*  Hunttr't  W«rln,  by  Palnwr,  vol.  i.  p»  !(& 
t  |«oceH.vpLi.^*87. 
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We  bear  in  mind  the  general  principk 
wbicfa  I  baye  quoted  from  bim  above  ; 
and  when  We  6nd  ibat  be  bringa  for- 
ward  tioatttbenticated  caae  in  aopport  of 
bissirople  assertion  tbat"  be  believes  that 
natore  sometimea  findai  t  neceaaarj/'  &c. ; 
and,  lastly,  wben  we  know  ibat  the  only 
instance  mentioned  by  bim,  aa  one  of 
-absorption  of  dead  bon^,  tic.  of  thtB 
fan^  of  tbe  teeth,  i»  moat  undoubtedly 
-one  of  the  absorption  of  alirinflfstructure. 
Tbe  teeth  wben  livtns^  ean  be  and  are 
absorbed,  but  tbe  feetb  wben  dead  are 
not  absorbed.  In  rerifieation  of  tbe 
latter  remark,  I  may  alluda  to  tbe  ex- 
eeedingly  interesting-  and  instrnitire 
experiments  of  Hunter,  upon  tbe  trans- 
flantin;^  of  teeth.  The  results  of  tbe 
latter  appear  to  be  that  a  dead  tooth 
may^  cause  abaeess,  inflammation,  &c., 
but  ita  fanffs  are  not  absorbed  :  whereas, 
to  ouote  Hunter's  words,  "tbe  liringr 
teetn  have  a  rery  singular  operation 
performed  upon  them  whilst  in  the 
'socket ;  the  nving  socket  and  gums  s«t 
about  another  mode  of  getting  rid  of 
ihem,  by  eating  away  the  fanor,  till  the 
whole  IS  destroyed,  exact  It  similar  to 
the  wasting  of  the  fangs  or  the  young 
aubject.*'  I  may  here  state,  in  passinaf, 
that  I  beliere  that  the  fangs  of  the 
deciduous  or  transplanted  teeth,  in  com- 
mon With  all  living  structures,  are  not 
abeorbed  by  the  vessels  which  surround 
them,  but  oy  those  which  they  contain. 
I  listened  with  attention  to  tbe 
lectures  delivered  at  the  college  by  Mr. 
Stanley :  I  have  since  read  abstracts 
from  thoM  lectures  in  the  Medical 
Oazette,  and  I  confete  tbat  I  have 
not  found  therein  related  any  argument 
or  fact  capable  or  likely  to  induce  an 
inqairer  upon  this  subject  to  believe 
that  dead  bone  is  ever  absorbed.  Mr. 
Stanley  says,  ^  these  proofs  are  anfficient 
to  establish  the  fact,  that  dead  bone 
may  be  absorbed,  whilst  retaining  ita 
connexion  with  the  living,  as  firmly  aa 
any  one  of  the  best  ascertained  facts  in 
patfaologv ;  but  when  the  dead  bone  ia 
completely  exfoliated^  can  the  absorbents 
of  tbe  surrounding  parta  act  upon  it.  P 
It  has  been  repeatedly  investigated  by 
•expaHmelit,.and  hitherto  it  mtast  be  ad- 
mitted with  negative  reaults,  and  tbe 
evidence  of  the  possibility  of  absorption 
does  certainly  as  yet  fail  of  absolute 
ptoof  *,"  Although  agreeing  tbat  (hett 
are  not  Iheta  to  guarantee  the  poaition 

*  Medical  Gazette,  vol.  ijc.  p.  499. 


that  the  absorbents  can  take  op  an  iao- 
lated  dead  solid,  stiM  Mr.  Stanley  believes 
that  diaae  absorbents  can  take  up  thia 
dead  solid  when  not  isolated.  Tbe  fol- 
lowing cases  are  quoted  by  Mr.  GK  ak 
•instances  of  tbe  latter.  "  A  portion  of 
•tibia  has  perished  iVom  violence  or  other 
cause;  the  skin  covering  it  is  destroyed; 
it  is  exposed  to  the  Atmosphere,  and  ba^ 
oomea  of  a  dark  brown  colour.  As  it  ia 
watched  from  day  to  day^  granulations 
are  seen  rising  from  the  surrounding 
parts,  extending*  a  little  over  and  in 
cloae  contact  with  the  dead  bone.  If  a 
little  bundle  of  them  be  lifted  up,  they 
are  seen  actually  imbedded  in  excava- 
tions of  the  dead  boife  (?),  which  not 
having  been  present  before  the  granula- 
tions grew  over  tbe  dead  bone,  can 
only  1m  relerred  to  tbeir  power  of  ab- 
sorption.*' A  gentleman  bad  a  hu|pe 
portion  of  the  walls  of  the  tibia  perwb 
from  syphilitic  disease.  The  dead 
bone  (?)  exposed  became  dark  brown, 
and  bad  nadfiobtedlirpenabed  (?).  One 
•day  a  point  of  florid  granulations  wa^ 
seen  on  the  sarfoce  of  the  dead  bone  ia 
4ta  very  centre,  and  unconnected  with 
tbe  surrounding  soft  parts  s  on  touching 
tbis  with  a  probe  it  was  Ibuod  to  paw 
readily  into  a  minnte  oanal,  extending 
•completely  tbrough  tbe  -wall  to  tbe 
-medullary  cavity.  The  granulationa 
^iriaing  from  tbe  medullary  membrane 
bad  in  ftct  penetrated  tbe  walls,  which 
they  bad  gradually  abaorbed." 

Mr.  S.  also  speaks  of  tbe  absorption 
of  the  dead  ring  of  bone  after  amputa- 
tion. In  answer  to  Mr.  Sunley,  I  need 
only  ask  him  for  the  evidence  that  tbe 
bone  is  dead  in  any  one  of  tbe  three 
eases  which  be  has  cited.  Doea  be 
imagine  tbat  a  bone  mvst  be  dead,  be- 
cause its  colour  is  somew  hat  changed  <?); 
«nd  ia  he  ready  to  argue,  that  dead  bono 
is  sometimea  absorBed  because  bone 
whioh  baa  obtained  by  exposure  to  the 
air,  &c.,  a  darker  hue  than  natural  baa 
been  obaerved  by  him  to  be  removed  by 
abaorptton  (fOi  and,  lastly,  soppasingthat 
tbe  ring  of  bone  at  tbe  ampuUted  ex- 
tremity of  tbe  femur  does  die,  what  eyi- 
deace  has  Mr.  Stanley  tbat  that  ring  of 
bone  18  absorbed  ? 

Uponcarefnlly  evaminingtbe  evidence 
adduced  in  &vour  of  tbe  abaorptton  of 
dead  bone,  I  am  induced  to  believe  tbat 
there  are  very  few  surgeons  or  physiolo- 
— 'ito  who  will  not  reject  tbe  idea  that 

Ml  bone  ia  m^nU^Ic  of  being  abaorbed. 

I  will  now  proceed  to  the  examination 
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of  the  second  question^ Wlleth<^r  anv 
.  solid  substance  oe\on^ng  to  the  mineral, 
.vegetable,  or  animal  ktngpdom,  can  be 
remored  from  the  living  body  by  ab- 
sorptipn.  Indepnendent  of  the  n  uroerous 
instances  in  wbicfa  metals  have  been 
found  intact  after  having  remained  in 
the  interior  of  the  living  body  many 
yw*f  the  resttlla  of  the  namerous  ex* 
.Deriment9  of  Levert  and  Physick  in 
America,  with  metallic  ligatures,  tend  to 

?rove  that  metals  are  never  absorbed, 
'he  results  of  accid^tnts  recorded  in 
treatises  upon  surgery,  and  the  experi- 
men^l  investigations  of  Pecot,  are 
against  a  belief  in  the  absorption  of 
vegetable  substances ;  and  in  proof  of 
.the  incapability  of  the  absorbents  to 
iVemove  animal  solids  when  dead,  may 
be.  quoted  many  celebrated  authorities. 

In  allusion  to  the  very,  fine  ligature 
invented  by  Mr.  Lawrence,  Mr.  Guthrie 
.aays,  "when  the  knots  have  come  off 
the  ends  of  the  arteries  they  have  caused 
amMl .  abscesses  to  be  formed,  which 
present  at  the  nearest  external  surface, 
and  are  discharged  with  little  uneasi- 
ness*." M.  Roux  savs,  "  No  ill  con- 
-seqnence  arose  from  the  presence  of  the 
bits  of  thr^d  under  .the  cicatrix  f."  Mr 
Fielding,  of  Hull,  says,  '*  the  knots  of 
silk  were  not  al»orbed,  and  were  ulti- 
mately thrown  off  unchanged  after  seve- 
ral weeks  or  months."  Dr.  Reese  says, 
4h|it  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  American 
surgeons  that  these  fine  ligatures  are 
/lot  absorbed,  and  that  they  ought  to  be 
used  only  where  their  escape  is  easy. 
£veii  Mr.  Lawrence  says,  '*  he  knows 
noibiit^  of  their  ultimate  fate|." 

I  might  here  adduce  the  names  of 
many  others  who  bear  testimony  to  the 
unaroorbable  nature  of  animal  ligatures, 
)iut  will  conclude  these  remarks  b^ 
introduoinfif  the  opinion  of  one  indivi- 
dual in  favour  of  a  ligature  which  is 
capable  of  being  absorbed.  That  in- 
dividual is  Professor  Physick  :  he  states 
that  he  has  invented  a  ligature  made  of 
chamois  leather:  the  advantage  proposed 
hy  it  is,  that  being  made  of  animal  mat* 
ier  it  will,  having  performed  its  duty, 
be  speedily  removea  by  the  absorbents. 
In  speaking  of  these  ligatures,  Dr. 
Janieaon  says,  he  had  never  after  an 
operation  seen  any  of  them;  the  vessel 
will  be  surrounded  by  an  abundance  of 

*  On  Guii'tbot  Woaad«  of  the  Extremities, 
t  Relation  d'un  Voyage,  &c. 
t  U«dlca-CUrugical  TranMetloas,  p.  160.  of 
yol.  Ti. 


lymph,  and  the  ligature  dissolved. 
However,  as  neither  Professor  Physiek 
Bor  Dr.  Jamjeson  adduce  a  single  in- 
,s^nce  in  which  the  li^ture  has  been 
or  absorbed,  I  anticipate  that  their 
surmises  will  have  but  little  wei^^ht  in 
opposition  4o  the  numerous  authenticated 
facts  which  I  have  above  quoted,  all  of 
•which  tend  to  lead  to  conelusioiis 
opposite  to  theirs.  Although  I  con- 
sider that  the  instances  of  the  non-ab- 
sorption  of  animal  substaneea  which  I 
•have  brought  forward  are  alone  qiiite^ 
capable  of  supporting  my  views,  I  will 
bnefly  refer  to  an  experiment  performad 
by  myself.  It  consisted  in  introducing 
a  slip  of  dried  bladder  between  the  carti- 
lage and  integnmenta  of  the  ear  of  a 
rabbit:  this  operation  vraa  performed 
months  ago,  and  although  the  foreign 
body  has  been  **  surrounded  by  an 
abundance  of  lymph,"  it  remains  un- 
diseolved,  and  consequently  unabsorbed. 
'  In  conclusion  I  beg  to  state  that  the 
thanks  of.  the  surgeon  and  nhysiologist 
are  due  to  Mr.  Gulliver,  (or  the  very 
interesting  results  which  his  inTca- 
tigations  liave  enabled  him  to  arrive 
at;  and  as  an  unbeliever  in  the  power 
of  the  absorbents  in  th^s  remo^^  of 
inorganic  particles  from  the  living  body, 
and  a  believer  in  the  general  rule 
that  inorganic  bodies  are  not  canable  of 
absorption,  I  feel  much  indented  to 
Mr.  G.  for  having  removed  what  alwayp 
appeared  to  me  to  be  an  exception^  to 
that  rule,  viz.  the  fact  of  the  absorption 
of  dead  bone. 

PATHOLOQICUa. 

January  80, 1889. 


MEDICAL  GAZETTE, 

Smturda^y  February  16,  183a 


"  Licet  omnlbua,  licet  etiam  nithi,  dig nltalcv 
ArtU  Medicm  tuerti  poteetas  modo  venlendi  lik 
pabUcvin  kU,  dicendi  perlcalan  non  recuao." 

Ofoaao* 


MEDICAL  RELIEF  OF  THE  POOR. 

OuB  readers  will  recollect,  that  in  onr 
last  volume  we  gave  several  articlea  on 
this  subject,  by  way  of  commentary  on  the 
evidence  adduced  before  the  Committee 
appointed  by  the  House  of  Commons 
to  inquire  into  the  working  of  the  New 
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Poor  Law,  with  reference  to  medical 
relief*. 

The  profemon  baa  now  had  many 
tnontbs  for  deliberation,  and  the  period 
for  action  appears  to  have  arrived.  ,  If 
our  conn  try  surgeons  do  not  desire  to 
be  ever  rewarded  with  infinitesimal 
salaries  and  Somerset-House'  insults, 
for  their  toilsome  attendance  on  the 
poor,  now  is  the  time  to  be  stirring'. 

Two  proposals,  indeed,  have  been 
made ;  th6  first  is  to  bring  a  bill  into 
parliament,  embodying  some  of  the 
chief  suggestions  made  to  the  Commit- 
tee by  the  medical  witnesses  ;  the  other 
is  to  wait  patiently,  with  the  romantic 
hope  that  the  voice  of  justice  will  be 
heard  at  head-quarters,  and  that  the 
Poor-Law  Commissioners  will  adopt 
important  improvements,  even  though 
they  should  add  twopence  to  the  bur- 
dens of  every  rate-payer  througfhout 
England. 

We  side,  of  course,  with  the  first  pro- 
posal, and  are  glad  to  hear,  from  the 
most  authentic  source,  that  the  Pro- 
yincial  Medical  and  Surgical  Asso- 
ciation are  also  in  favt>ur  of  active  mea- 
sures, and  do  not  intend  to  conquer, 
like  Fabius,  by  delay. 

We  are  consequently  gratified  to  find 
that  a  letter  was  addressed,  a  couple  of 
months  ago,  by  a  distinguished  member 
of  the  Association,  to  a  lawyer  equally 
remarkable  for  his  philanthropy  and  his 
talents,  requesting  him  to  introduce  the 
*  subject  in  parliament.  Our  prolessional 
brother  observes,  that  on  the  whole  we 
•hare  great  reaaon  to  be  satisfied  with 
the  result  of  the  medical  examinations, 
and  with  the  tone  of  the  Committee's 
Report ;  as  the  chief  abuses  complained 
of  are  distinctly  admitted  to  exist. 
Nevertheless,  the  Committee  wish  to 
leave  the  matter  in  the  hands  of  the  Poor- 
La  w  Commissioners,  instead  of  transfer- 
ring the  administration  of  medical  relief 


•  Mrd.  Giks.  foL  zxiL  pp.  909,  MS,  &  1(H7. 


to  medical  assessors.  '*The  mischief 
of  the  present  system  is  acknowledged, 
but  the  machinery  which  causet  the 
mischief  it  to  remain  in  operation," 
The  Committee  go  so  far  as  to  hope  that 
the  gentlemen  who  administer  the  poor- 
law  will  do  better  for  the  future.  Just 
think  of  that,  gentle  reader !  We  have 
all  heard  of  Pandora's  box,  where  Hope 
lay  snugly  ensconced,  aAer  every  crime 
and  misery  had  issued  from  it ;  nay,  tlie 
poets  tell  of  captives  who  dance  to  the 
music  of  their  chains,  under  the  spell  of 
-Hope ;  and  these  things  are  not  wholly 
incredible;  but  to  hope  for  humanity 
from  the  inventors  and  improvers  of 
**  the  test  of  destitution"— from  the  slow 
tormentors  of  infancy  and  age— tran- 
scends all  conceivable  faith. 

The  writer  of  the  letter  to  the  leamM 
Serjeant  thinks  that  the  Commissioners 
will  not  be  more  competent  in  future 
than  they  have  been  hitherto,  to  manage 
affairs  which  they  do  not  understaad. 
We  are  rather  inclined  to  beNeve  ihit 
the  incompetency  consists  in  a  wilful 
blindness  to  every  thing  but  the  diflTer- 
ence  between  Ave  shillings  and  half- 
a- crown.  Talk  to  Harpax  of  the  capi- 
tal  W'elsh  mutton  yoir  saw  hanging  in 
Bond  Street  the  other  day,  and  he  will 
continue  to  cast  up  interest  sums  in  the 
air  with  his  finger,  unable  to  compre- 
hend so  complicated  a  fact :  but  tell  biiki 
of  some  rank  meat  that  taints  the  at- 
mosphere of  St.  Giles's,  to  be  sold  -  a 
great  bargain,  and  his  ears  return ;  you 
are  an  honest  fellow,  he  says-^not  one  of 
the  profligates  of  the  age,  but  a  man 
.who  knows  how  to  live,  and  will. not 
encourage  grasping  butchers.  This  is 
jiist  the  case  of  the  Commissioners :  tell 
them  that  nominal  salaries  will  only 
procure  nominal  services,  and  that  they 
are  hiring  persons  at  forty  ponnda  a 
year  to  neglect  the  poor,  and  they  will 
answer  with  a  sneer  that  medical  men 
best  know  their  ohh  interests,  and  that 
if  Ibrty  pounda  a  year  seem  too  little. 
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thejr  will  briog  dowu  some  unfortuBaiM 
from  LoDdon  who  will  slave  through 
the  work  for  thirty.  Everj.  man  of 
sense,  quoth  ^a^pax,  must  prefer  Sun 
Allej  mutton  at  fire-pence  per  pound, 
to  Bond  Street  ditto  at  nine-pence ; 
eve^rj  friend  to  the  poor,  the  Commis- 
aionen  would  ciy,  must  prefer  the  prae- 
titioper  who  sends  in  the  lowest  ten- 
der^  to  the  covetous  doctor  who  pants 
for  sixtj  pounds  per  annum.^ 

The  ekdnent  barrister  to  whom  the 
communication  was  addressed  returned 
a  favourable  answer,  and  soon  after- 
wajrds  the  following  heads  of  a  bill 
were  submitted  by  the  medical  to  the 
legal  philanthropist  :— 

'*  1.  A  medical  commissioner  to  be 
appointed  by  the  Crown.  H^  shall  be 
a  member  of  one  of  the  recognized  me- 
dioal  collegea  or  coiporations,  and  have 
praclised  medicine  or  surgerj  for  not 
less  thaa  five  years.  His  dirties  to 
direct  the  affairs  of  the  medical  df  part- 
aumt  ^f  the  poor  laws,  under  the  autho- 
ritj.of  ,tl^.  CenUral  Jdoard — to  iaaue  ge- 
Betal  regulations  for  the  appointment, 
remuneration,  and  duties  of  Union  me- 
,dic^  officers— to  receive  the  medical  re- 
tums  from  each  -Union  (qiiarterlj)-r^lo 
make  a  report  thereon  annually,  whiqb 
shall  be  appended  to  the  annual  report 
of  the  Poor*law  CommissioQ^r^— and  to 
decide  in  all  disputed  questioim  reMng 
to  the  dntiea  or  pay  of  medical  ofiScers, 
as  shall  be  referrod  to  bim,.  in  the  man- 
ner bereinafler  mentioned. 

2f  All  the  legally  qualified  medical 
practitioners  resident,  in  each  Union 
may  annnally  elect  a  medical  guardian, 
or  assessor,  who  shall,  in  conjunctipn 
with  another  assessor  to  be  appointed 
for. the  like  purpose  by  the  Board  of 
Guardians,  and  in  conformity  with  auch 
general  regulations  as  may  be  issued  . 
by  tl^e  ifiedical  commiasioner,  determine 
the  number  and  the  boandaries  of  the 
medical  districts  in  the  Union,  aUo  the 
amount  or  rate  of  payment  to  medical 


officei^  for  ^acb  dii^trict.  Sncb  ga«r- 
dian  or  assessor  likewise  to  sit  at  tl^e 
Board  of  Guardians,  and  vote  in  all 
questions  relating  to  the  conduct  of  the 
medical  ofiicers,  or  the  diseases  of  the 
paupers  generally,  or  the  dietary,  an4 
other  sanftory  legulations  of  work- 
houses; to  collect  and  forward  to  the 
medical  commissioner  the  retams  pf 
the  medical  oflioers  (quarterly),  together 
with  such  other  particulars  as  lie  may 
be  required  to  f^mi8h  by  the  medicfd 
commissioner ;  to  obey  the  directions  of 
the  said  medical  commissioner,  and 
transmit  them  to  the  several  medicfd 
officers. 

a.  In  case  the  two  assessors  cannot 

.  agree  on  either  of  the  points  before 

mentioned,  it  should  be  referred  to  t^e 

medical  commissioner,  whose  decision 

should  be  final. 

4.  No  medical  ofl^cer  to  be  dismissed 
for  alleged  neglect  of  duty  or  raiscon- 
.  duct,  except  by  the  medical  conunis- 
.sioner;  this  not  to  prevent  tcmporaiy 
suspension  by  the  Guardians,  until  tl^e 
.  case  has  been  investigated  by  the  medi- 
.  cal  commissioner. 

.  6.  If  the  medical  men  resident  in  ai^ 
Union  neglect  to  choose  a  medicfl 
guardian  or  assessor,  the  Board  of 
Guardians  to  determine  all  such  poitt^ 
as  would  have  been  brought  before  t^e 
two  assessors,  su^ect  to  such  gener^ 
regulations  as  may  be  issued  by  the 
medical  commissioner." 

Even  if  the  bill  should  not  pass  into 
a  law,  much  good  must  result  from  the 
discussion  yo  which  it  will  give,  rise j 
it  is  even  asserted  by  the  sanguine, 
that  Assistant-Commissioners  might  be  i 
scared  or  shamed  into  concessions.  It 
is  said  that  one  of  these  persons  who 
had  been  present  at  the  parliamentaiy 
inquiry,  lately  advised  a  Board  of  Quar- 
dians  to  appoint  a  medical  sub-com- 
mittee, including  two  resident  practf- 
tionersi,  (who  were  guardians)^  *'  be- 
cause,"  said  be,    *'  the    opinions   and 
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Uruliefl  of  the  profcmioD  dttght  (o  be 
eonsttlted  in  joor  medtcal  arran||fe- 
ments.''  Can  these  things  be  ?  Mast 
we  in  part  retfact  what  we  said  above, 
and  can  Assistant-Commissioners  learn 
bow  to  pardon  ? 
\  There  is,  faowerer,  a  technical  diffi- 
cttkj  which  stands  strongly  in  the  way 
even  of  the  introduction  of  the  bill«  far 
more  of  the  passing-  of  the  Act ;  for  as 
it  proposes  to  create  a  new  office,  with  a 
salary  charged  on  the  consolidated 
fund,  the  consent  of  the  Crown  is,  pro- 
perly speaking,  necessary  before  its  in- 
.  troduction.  *  Even  supposing  this  to  be 
overlooked  at  first,  the  bill  may  be 
stopped  at  any  stage  by  any  member 
who  chooses  to  raise  the  objection,  and 
eooki  not  at  any  rate  pass  the  Com- 
mons  without  the  Royal  assent  having 
been  formally  given. 

Moreover,  the  learned  seijeant  thinks 
I  the  attempt  should  be  postponed,  until 
it  is  seen  whether  the  Commissioners 
will  spontaneously  adopt  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  committee.  Our 
medical  brethren  prefer  urging  the 
needful  reforms  immediately;  forih^ 
see  that  no  substantial  amendment  has 
yet  been  made  in  the  system, and  that  the 
boards  still  advertise  for  tenders.  A 
I  judicious  practitioner  observes,  *^the 
▼ery  announcement  of  such  demands 
may  create  us  #om«  IKends,  and  can 
scarcely  prodace  us  more  enemies  than 
we  have  already.** 

Tlie  fact  is,  that  the  skin-flints  are  in 
the  field  already,  trembling  with  the 
apprehension  of  salaries  and  drug- 
bills;  while  the  friends  of  mankind 
need  only  to  hear  the  demands  oi  the 
.medical  practitioners  slated  in  plain 
temis,  to  become  their  firmest  allies. 

Whether  the  bill  be  brought  into  the 
House  or  not,  we  recommend  the  me- 
dical  profession  to  pour  in  their  peti- 
tions,  briefly  stating  the  evils  under 
which  they  labour,  and  the  futility  of 
expecting  a  remedy  from  the  Commit- 
sioners  or  Boards  of  Guardians. 


The  advocate  of  humanity  whom  we 
have  so  often  mentioned,  will  probably 
be  assisted  in  his  endeavours  by  an 
active  medical  M.  P.  What  if  it  were 
a  zealous  opponent  of  ours?  We 
should  say  to  him :  O .'  «i  «ic  omnia  / 

MISDEMEANOUR  IN  A  MAD. 
HOUSE. 

In  our  number  for  October  i^th,  (p.  165 
of  the  present  volume),  we  gave  the 
particulars  of  a  strange  outrage  said  to 
nave  been  committed  •in  a  lunatic 
asWnm  near  Southampton.  It  was 
alleged  that  the  asylum  at  Grove  Place, 
to  which  parish  paupers  were  sent,  wf^ 
entrusted  to  the  mismanagement  of 
two  female  keepers,  Charlotte  Rose  and 
Caroline  Sellens,  who  were  in  the  habit 
of  inflictine^  severe  corporal  chastise* 
ment  on  a  Hmatic,  named  Mrs.  Strong; 
and  that  her  death  had  been  hastened 
by  their  treatment  The  verdict  of  the 
coroner's  jury  affirmed  that  Mrs.  Strong'a 
death  had  been  accelerated  by  the- 
keepers ;  and  about  three  months 
afterwards,  Charlotte  Hose  was 
tried  for  the  oflence  at  the  Han& 
eounlT  sessions.  The  evidence  re- 
sembled that  .which  had  been  given  on 
the  coroner's  inquest,  with  the  reonr- 
rence  of  the  difficulty  of  admitting  the 
testimony  of  a  supposed  lunatic.  Mrs. 
Willis,  the  chief  witness  against  the 
keepeia,  was  herself  confined  in  the  - 
asylum,  dnring  the  commission  of  the 
assaults  upon  the  deceased,  and  it  was 
therefore  necessary  to  prove  her  sanity. 
Five  witnesses  deposed  in  favour  of  her 
competency  to  five  evidence,  but  it  was 
contended  by  pie  counsel  for  the  de- 
fendant, that  tney  were  insufficient,  as 
none  of  them  testified  to  the  sanity  of 
Mrs.  Willis  at  the  period  that  abe  saw 
the  assaults*  On  the  other  hand,  Mr. 
Thomas  Simpson,  the.  resident  surgeoJi, 
at  Grove  Flace,  deposed  that  Mrs. 
Willis  was  a  lunatic  without  lucid  in- 
tervak,  though,  on  crosa>examination, 
he  allowed  that  she  was  entrusted  with 
the  key  of  the  outer  door.  **  She  called 
upon  him  at  his  brother's  to  ask  for 
papers,  which  he  gave,  although  he  did 
not  know  whether  she  was  not  insane 
without  lucid  intervals/' 

The  report  of  this  trial  is  imper- 
fect, for  after  giving  the  testimony 
of  another  witness  on  the  value  of  Mrs. 
Wilib's  evidence,  it  does  not  mention 
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the  opinioD  of  the  Court  on  thh  im* 
poftant  point,  but  merely  informs  us 
that  the  jurj,  after  consulting^  for  some 
time,  returned  a  verdict  of  guiltj  of 
a  common  assault.  The  sentence  was, 
a  fine  of  6/.,  and  imprisonment  untilit 
is  paid.  Sellens  (called  in  this  report 
Sulence)  is  not  to  be  tried  till  the  next 
sessions.  We  are  indebted  for  this 
account  to  the  Times,  of  Jan.  7th,  1839, 
Mhich  has  borrowed  it  from  a  Hamp- 
shire paper. 

The  sentence  seems  stranffeljr  lenient, 
if  Charlotte  Rose  was  realTj  guilty  of 
the  yiolent  assaults  imputed  to  her. 
Perhaps  the  Court  thought  that  the  jury 
had  convicted  upon  e?idence  not  legally 
'admissible,  and  therefore  gave  the  de- 
fendant the  benefit  of  3ie  technical 
objection  in  her  favour;  or  it  is  even 
possible  that  they  may  have  considered 
ner  really  innocent,  and  were  therefore 
satisfied  with  inflicting  a  nominal 
punishment.  Every  body  must  con- 
fess  that  the  sentence  is  not  one  which 
could  have  been  expected,  and  ever^ 
reasonable  man  must  wish  to  see  it 
explained. 

CORONERSHIP  FOR  MIDDLESEX. 

The  polling  for  a  Coroner  to  succeed  Mr. 
Stirling  commenced  on  Thursday;  and 
last  night— being  at  the  close  of  the  second 
day— the  numbers  stood  as  follows:-— 

Mr.  Wakley   1413 

Mr.Adey    310 

Mi^rity  for  Mr.  Wakley  ..1103 

From  this  there  would  appear  to  be  little 
doubt  of  the  result;  and  if  it  prove  as  we 
unticipate,  we  cannot  but  regard  the  event 
as  one  of  considerable  importance  to  onr 
profession.  We  trust  that  the  example  of 
electing  medical  men,  if  set  by  the  metro- 

rolis,  will  be  followed  in  other  parts  of  the 
ingdom. 


SMALL-POX   AND   VACCINATION 
HOSPITAL,  ST.  PANCRAS. 

REPORT  OF  THE  PHYSICIAN 

Preteiited  to  th^  Annual  General   Court    of 
Governorif  held  at  the  Hospital,  on  Friday, 
.  February  I,  1839. 

The  interest  now  so  widely  felt  in  all 
matters  nlating  to  small-pox  and  vacci- 
nation,  renders  it  at  this  time  more  than 
ever  oeoessanr  that  the  proceedings  of  yonr 
insiJtBtion,  dievoted  as  it  is  toihe  relief  of 


the  one  and  the  enooitrangement  of  the 
other,  should  be  brought  under  your 
notice. 

712  patients  were  received  into  the 
Small -pox  Hospital  in  1838,  of  wbcm 
416  were  males,  and  296  females.  Eigh- 
teen were  labouring  under  diseases  not 
variolous,  694  bad  sroall-pox  in  some  of 
its  varions  forms  or  modifications,  many 
yen  mildly,  but  the  greater  number  in  a 
high  degree  of  intensity,  rendering  the 
seclnsion  of  an  hospital  as  necessary  for 
the  comfort  of  the  individual,  as  for  the 
security  of  the  community.  The  number 
of  sraall-pox  cases  admitted  in  1838  ex> 
ceeds  the  largest  number  ever  received 
since  the  foundation  of  the  hospital  ia 
1746 ;  besides  which,  more  than  100  per- 
sons with  small-pox  were  refused  admis- 
sion  for  want  of  accommodation.  In  1781, 
ajrearof  very  extensive  and  fatal  small- 
pox, 646  patients  were  treated  in  the 
building  in  Cold- Bath-Fields;  and  of 
'  them  257  died,  being  at  the  rate  of  40  oat 
of  every  100.  In  1838,  out  of  094  casesp 
the  deaths  were  188,  being  at  the  rate  »f 
only  27  in.  the  100.  This  saving  of  13 
lives  out  of  every  100,  or  90  in  the  whole* 
may  be  attributed,  in  part,  te  the  im* 
proved  accommodations  in  the  present 
building,  imperfect  as  it  is-^partly  to  im- 
proved modes  of  practice,  but  chiefly  to  the 
influence  of  vaccination,  which,  where  it 
fails  to  prevent  small-iu>x,  so  modifies  and 
alters  the  human  constitution  as  to  permit 
the  smail-pox  to  run  its  course  with  a 
mildness  and  safety  unknown  in  1781. 

The  number  of  persons  who  last  year,  ia 
this  hospital,  passed  through  small-pox 
at  variable  periods,  after  reputed,  vacci- 
nation, was  298,  more  than  two-fifths  of 
the  total  admissions.  Of  them,  1 14  took 
the  disease  in  that  mild  and  safe  form 
called,  from  its  close  resemUanoe  to  the 
chicken-pox,  the  varioelloids  66  had  t^ 
disease  severe  at  first,  but  shortened  and 
modified  in  its  subsequent  stages,  while 
118  {or  40  per  cent.)  nnderweat  the  dis- 
ease m  a  r^alar,  normal,  or  onmiiigated 
form;  and  in  them  the  rate  of  mortality 
was  nearly  the  same  as  in  thoie  who  had 
never  been  subjected  to  vaccination.  The 
deaths  in  this  class  amounted  to3l»  but 
from  them  some  deductions  must  in-  fair- 
ness be  made,  for,  in  the  spring  of  the 
year,  from  the  crowded  state  of  the  wards, 
ferer  of  a  yery  malignant  chanoter  per- 
vaded  the  hospital,  aflccting  indiscrimi- 
nately those  who  had,  and  those  who  had 
Bot,  been  vaccinated.  To  that  canse,  and 
to  superadded  eiysipelas,  the  deaths  of  8 
or  10  among  the  vacdoated  may  be  attri- 
buted, leaving  the  total  mortality  by  ' 
small.pox  after  vaccination,  21  out  of  298, 
or  7  per  crat 

The  following  table^  shewing  the  ages 
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of  ibe  paticnU  admitted  dniiiig  the  Int    tbei  uBTMcimitad,  affoj«b  soow  inieiiMtiiig 
vev,  distinguishiiig  the  faooinated  fiom    fcsults: — 

Table,  shewing  the  Aget  of  the  Patients  admitted  into  the  SmedUPox 
Hospital  in  1838,  trith  the  Mortality  among  the  same,  (^stin- 
guiihing  the  Vaccinated  from  the  Unvaecinated. 


AOES. 

UNVACCINATED. 

VACCINATED. 

Admitted. 

Died. 

Admitted. 

Died. 

Under  d  yean  of  age 
From  5  to  9  ineluslTe 
«     »0tol4        „ 
„     15tol9        „ 
„     20to34        „ 
„     85to30        ,, 
.,     31  to  36        „ 
A  bove  3>5  years  of  age 

Total  •♦ 

42 
37 
30 
104 
115 
45 
12 
11 

20 
11 

8 
32 
60 
23 

7 
•    6 

0 
6 

25 
90 
.     106 
55 
13 
4 

0 
0 
0 
6 
16 
8 
1 
0 

396 

157 

298 

31* 

From  tbU  table  it  appears  tbat,  in  the 
early,  periods  of  life,  the  preventive  powers 
of  vaccination  are  almost  complete  $  5  vac- 
cinated children  only,  under  the  age  of  10, 
having  been  received ;  while  of  the  anvao- 
dnated,  within  the  sameagee,  the  number 
admitted  was  79,  of  whom  31  died.  At 
10  years  of  age  the  receptivity  of  the 
smalUpoi  in  the  vaccinated  may  be  said 
to  commence,  but  the  disord^  then  shews 
itself  only  in  its  mildest  form.  From  15 
to  25  years  of  age  the  disposition  of  the 
body  to  receive  small-pox  after  vaccina- 
tion increases,  and  the  severity  of  the  dis- 
ease augments  in  a  like  ratio. '  The  table 
indicates  a  decline  in  the  number  attacked 
by  small- pox  after  the  age  of  25 ;  but  the 
diminution  is  equally  great  among  the  un- 
protected as  aroonff  the  racdnated,  and 
may.  therefore,  be  oWing  to  causes  inde- 
pendent of  vaecine  agency. 

A  variety  of  tables,  illustrating  the 
same  facts,  have  recently  been  published 
OB  the  continent,  and  they  all  concur  in 
thewing  that  the  security  which  vaccina- 
ticm  offers,  perfect  as  it  is  in  the  early  pe- 
.viods  of  life,  undergoes  a  material  diminu- 
tion from  the  period  of  puberty  to  that  of 
confirmed  manhood. 

This  important  principle,  now,  I  think, 
deartv  established,  could  not  possibly  have 
been  known  to  Jenner  and  the  early  sup^ 
pofften  of  vaccination.  Though  it  detracts 
in  a  oertain  degree  from  the  high  preteo- 
■ions  with  which  vaccination  was  intre^ 
daoed  into  public  notice,  it  yet  offers  no 
reason  whatever  for  neglecting  vaccina- 
tion,  Bor  derogates  from  the  merits  of 
Jenner.    Yaecination,  shorn  though  it  be 

•  Of  theses  •  died  t»r.  iyphne.  S  et  raMraddei 
«ryiip«lss,  1  of  cbroois  4fmrrlMNU-*TotiiU  19* 


of  some  of  its  attributes,  and  incapable  as 
it  is  now<  proved  to  be  of  banishing  small- 
pox from  the  earth,  yet  remams  the  great- 
est boon  which  medical  scienee  ever  gave 
to  mankind. 

Two  important  questions  arise  out  of 
the  statements  now  made :  first,  how  far 
the  deterioration  of  vaccine  security  is 
owing  to  defective  vims,  imperfect  modes 
of  vaccination,  or  other  causes  under  our 
control  i  and  secondly,  how  far  such  dete- 
rioration, whether  arising  from  imperfec- 
tion in  the  agent  itself,  or  in  the  mode  of 
its  application,  admits  of  remedy  by  the 
process  of  revaccination. 

With  respect  to  the  first  of  these  ques- 
tions I  am  disposed  to  say,  that  the  di- 
jninntion  of  vaccine  energy,  commenc- 
ing as  it  does  at  a  particular  period  of 
life,  and  gradually  augmenting  for  a 
certain  number  of  ^ears,  cannot  really 
be  owing  .to  defective  modes  of  ope- 
ration, at  least  to  the  extent  supposed 
by  many ;  that  it  has  its  origin  in  certain 
progressive  changes  taking  place  in  the 
human  frame,— and,  consequently,  that 
there  is  no  rational  ground  for  believing 
that  recurrence  to  the  cow  for  fresh  mat- 
ter, a  greater  number  of  incisions,  vacci- 
nating at  a. later  period  of  life  than  Iws 
hitherto  been  usual,  or  any  othet  alteratioB 
in  the  present  mode  of  condocting  the 
.process,  will  materially  lessen  the  number 
of  cases  in  which  small-pox  succeeds  to 
vaccination.  The  defect,  whatever  be  its 
amount,  is  in  the  agent  itself,  and  not  in 
the  mode  of  its  em|Hoyment 
. .  With  reference  to  the  second  question, 
iBvoIving  the  pro|Miety  of  re-vaccinatioD, 
. I- would  obsarvei  that  this  pmotioe  is  eom- 
parativelv  of  recent  .date^  and  that  tho 
means  of  judging  whether  it  reaUy  ipoa- 
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tenet  the  p<»«rer  of  renewliw  theteonrity 
deteriorated  by  time  are  still  very  eowty. 
We  Deed  not  wonder,  .therefore,  at  great 
differences  of  opinion  existing  on  this 
subject.  In  Germany,  the  practice  of  re- 
vaccination  is  considered  to  be  of  onqaes. 
itionable  valne.  In  France,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  viewed  as  a  measure  of  trivial 
importance.  Witbont- prematurely  ven- 
turing any  decided  opinion  on  the  ques- 
tion, I  should  be  disposed,  until  fVirtber 
experience  has  been  acquired,  bearing  in 
mind  the  simplicity  of  the  operation,  to 
recommend  re-vaccinatlon  as  a  precau- 
tionary measure;  and  I  would  fiirther 
add,  that  the  eariiest  age  at  whieh  it  can 
be  practised  with  any  prospect  of  real  ad. 
vantage  is  ten  years,  and  that  the  period 
of  life  best  adapted  for  it  is  from  15  to  20. 

If  the  experience  acquired  at  this  hos- 
pital can  thus  be  rendered  useful  to  the 
public  generally,  it  must  still  more 
strongly  serve  to  direct  the  attention  of 
the  governors  to  the  state  of  the  building. 
Whoever  reflects  that  forty  years  after  the 
dfteovery  of  vaednation,  in  a  country 
where  every  encouragement  is  held  out. 
both  by  the  government  toA  the  medical 
profession  universally,  to  the  practice  df 
vaccinatibn-*in  a  town' where  the  oppor- 
tunities  of  efficient  vaccination  are  im- 
mense, and  small-pox  inoculation  nii- 
kbown,  the  calls  upon  this  hospital  tfhonld 
have  been  greater  than  in  any  year  since 
1781,  will  at  once  acknowledge,  that  this 
institution  is  entitled  to  reco^r  that  share 
of  pubtic  patronage  which  it  once  enjoved, 
ana  that  its  accommodations  should  be 
adapted  to  the  increased  size  of  the 
metropolis,  arid  the  altered  circum- 
etamces  of  the  timee.  The  necessity 
of  witfadvawing  the  mild  and  varicelloid 
case  from  all  contamination  with  the  ag- 
gravated forms  of  the  disease,  has  long 
been  felt,  but  was  never  to  strikingly  dis- 
played as  during  the  past  year.  This  mea- 
sure, of  great,  and  I  might  even  say  indis- 
pensable necessity,  cannot  be  effected 
without  devoting  the  whole  of  the  present 
bnilding  to  the  reoeption  of  small-pox 
eases.  This  involves  the  necessity  of  a  se- 
parate building  for  the  purposes  of  vacci- 
nation, a  plan  which  has  often  been  re- 
oommended  on  other  grounds,  and  which, 
I  trust,  the  liberality  of  the  public  will 
enable  the  governors  to  carry  into  effect, 
without  any  serious  drain  upon  the  per- 
manent resources  of  the  charity. 

The  vaooination  department  of  tiie  itf- 
stitution  has  been  in  fall  actirity  during 
the  past  year.  4830  persons  have  been 
aacdnatea  at  the  hospital,  a  number  ex- 
ceeding bv  600  the  largest  number  ever 
vaooinoted  in  one  year  at  this  institution. 
The  excess  may  be  attributed  in  some  do* 
gras  to  the  increasing  desire  of  the  public 


for  re-tateination.  15d6  medical  gentle 
men  have  been  provided  with  abundant 
supplies  of  vaccine  lymph.  The  apnlica- 
tions  fVom  the  country  hare  i'ncreasea  very 
considerably,  and  but  Tor  the  heavy  expense 
of  postage  would  have  been  still  more  nu- 
merous. On  the  29th  of  May  I  was  sum- 
moned to  give  evidence  before  a  Committeo 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  effects 
of  the  present  rate  of  poMage  on  the  sup- 
ply of  vaccine  lymph  to  the  provinces,  and 
on  the  machinery  of  vaccine  supply  gene- 
rally. The  evidence  has  since  been  pub- 
lished  in  the  Second  Report  of  the  Select 
Com  mi  ttee  of  Postage. 

I  beg  further  to  state,  that  the  stock  of 
lymph  which  began  to  be  used  in  May 
1837,  is  still  kept  up,  and  during  the  whole 
of  1838  has  given  every  satisfaction  both 
to  your  own  medical  officers,  and  to  the  ^ 
numerous  professional  gentlemen  who  ap- 
ply to  this  hospital  for  vaccine  virus.  We 
nave  received  indeed  from  Bristol,  Ayles- 
bury, and  the  North  of  Scotland,  supplies 
of  matter  recently  taken  fh>m  the  cow, 
with  which  experiments  have  been  made, 
but  as  none  of  them  appear  to  ei^peed,  dt 
even  to  equal  in  intensity/the  lymph  no# 
in  use,  it  has  not  been  thought  advisable 
to  make  any  alteration.  Recurrence  to  the  ^ 
cow  for  fresh  lymph  is  not  a  measure 
lightly  to  be  had  recourse  to,  nor  shod  Id  it 
be  adrised  until  the  old  and  tried  stodc 
has  obviously  degenerated. 

CrEOBGis  GaEOOar,  M.D, . 

dl,  Weymontb  Street, 
Feb.  lat,  1839. 


WESTMINSTER  MEDICAL 
SOCIETY. 
VebruanoS,  I830* 
FasD.  Halb  TBOKSOif,  Esq^  President.^ 

Influence  of  Imagination  on  the  Deoelopamtt  qf 
the  Fatut  exerted  at  the  period  of  Cmaip>^ 
tion  or  afterwardt. 

Ma.  Caitton  laid  on  the  table,  for  the  in- 
speetion  of  the  mentbers,  a  preparo^on 
of  a  monstrous  foetust  The  parent  was  H 
patient  of  Me.  Skeggs,  and  went  the  fuU 
period  of  atero-gestatioa  withont  evincing 
aay  remarkable  symptoms.  The  laboot 
was  rather  tedious,  and  a  dose  of  ergot  of 
lye  was  administered.  A  fine  child  was 
psotruded,  healthy  and  perfect  in  aB  re> 
he^e 


speirts.  The  placenta, 
tolnedy  and  was  osoertained,  by  layiefr  the 
li4nd  on  the  abdomen,  to  oocepy  a  latgefr 
■spoce  than  usual,  hot  none  of  me  inequOA. 
litles  were  pereeived>  which  are  the  asuol 
signs  «l.a  second  child  beiqg  In  tk*^«iiilk 
A  second  dose  of  eiigot  was  giveu^  but 
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without  eflecty  and  the  band  was  iptro. 
dttced,  aod  tbe  placenta,  with  its  accom- 

^  panimeutSy  was  nmoved.  On  examioa- 
lio%  another  and  an  imperfect  child  was 
discovered,  having  its  entire  internments 
ip^ltrated  with  a  pellocid  lymph.  The 
parent  did  well,  and  the  monstrous  off* 
spring  was  presented  by  Mr.  Skeggs  to 
Mr.  Canton. 

The  child,  or  fragment  of  a  child,  was 
Injected  by  Mr.  Canton,  and  cajrofuUy  ex- 
amined. The  anatomical  anomalies  were 
detailed  by  this  gentleman  to  the  Society, 
and  the  most  interesting  facU  are  tie 
ibllowing  .-—The  brain,  and  all  .the  organs 
of  the  external  senses,  were  absent,  but  the 
par  vagum  existed  fur  a  sqoall  portion  of 
Its  orJinary  course.  Two  mcrabraih>us 
.  appendices  were  substituted  for  the  pinna 
of  both  ears.    The  cesophagas  terminated 

f  in  a  cul-de  sac  behind  the  sternom.  The 
orifices  of  |he  inferior  mnoous  canals  were 
dosed.  There  existed  no  stomach  or  liven 
There  was  no  heart,  but  a  large  vessel 
occupied  the  ordinary  situation  of  the 
descending  aorta,  and  terminated  in 
two  large  branches  above  and  two  be- 
low, besides  giving  off  nnmerons  small 
lateral  branches.  This  main  trunk  con- 
mnnicated  with  the  funis.  There  existed 
no  superior  extremities,  and  the  left  lower 

]  limb  was  deficfent  from  the  pelvis.  This 
monster  had  a  distinct  funis  attached  to 
a  distinct  olaoenta,  smaller  than  the  pla^ 
centa  of  tne  perfect  infant,  and  in  juxta. 
posidon  with  it  Mr.  Canton  could  not 
state  whether  there  was  any  anastomosis 
between  the  two  placentss,  as  they  did  not 
eome  into  his  possession*  The  woman 
had  experienced  no  fright  during  her  ges* 
tatioD,  nor  met  with  any  occnrrenoe  which, 
with  the  fullest  latitude  of  imagination, 
I  she  considered  as  a  cause  of  the  defor- 
mity. The  weight  of  the  monster,  at  birth, 
was  about  19  ounces.' 

Dr.  James  Johnson  said  he  was  grati- 
fied in  more  than  one  respect  with  the  his- 
tory of  the.  case  detailed  by  Mr.  Canton, 
but  principally  because  it  refuted  the  no- 
tion of  the  imagination  of  the  mother  hav- 
ing  any  influence  npon  the  growth  of  the 
embnro.  If  the  woman  had  had  a  frighL 
•r  other  mental  dlstnrbance,  why  should 
one  of  the  children  alone  be  affected }  and 
if  one  instance  of  monstrosity  was  pro- 
daced  without  the  operation  of  the  mo- 
ther's fanoy,  why  not  a  thousand?  He 
bad  read  a  ridicolons  story,  told  in  the 
Lancet  of  last  week,  by  a  Mr.  Bree,  where 
i(  was  rravely  said,  tliat  a  woman  being 
iasultea  by  a  beggar  whose  head  had  sunk 
firom  tge  beneath  his  shoulders,  predicted 
that  the  offspring  which  she  then  carried 
In  her  womb  wonld  become  deformed.  She 
went  her  fnll  period  of  gestation,  and  was 
brought  to  bed  of  an  acephalous  monster. 


He  (Dr.  Johnson)  wished  this  Mr.  Bree 
could  see  the  preparation  before  the  So- 
ciety, and  be  was  sure  it  would  cure  faim 
of  his  superstition* 

Mr.  Wiuslow  was  surprised  that  Dr. 
Jphnson  should  throw  ridicule  on  the  idea 
that  the  state  of  the  mother's  mind  had  an 
Influence  noon  the  condition  of  the  fcetu# 
in  tiUrv.  The  principle  was  supported  by 
high  authority.  Pinel  stated  that  during 
t]ie  French  revolution  an  extraordinary 
number  of  idiots  and  monsters  were 
brought  forth,  and  which  he  ascribed  to 
the  perturbed  state  of  the  parentsVfeelings. 
Dr,  Rush  also  stated  that  during  the  in- . 
surrection  of  our  North  American  colonies 
the  same  phenomena  occurred. 

Dr.  A.  T.  Thomson  fully  concurred  in 
the  remarks  made  by  Dr»  Johnson. .  He 
did  not  think  that,  after  conception,  the 
mental  affections  of  the  mother  could  at 
all  influence  the  c«>ndition  of  the  embryo. 
It  appeared,  however,  from  good  autho- 
rity, that  at  the  moment  of  conception  the 
mother's  im^inatiou  could,  in  some  inex- 
plicable way,  modify  the  form  of  the 
child.  It  was  known  that  a  woman  c<»n- 
ceiving  from  the  embraces  of  her  husband 
whilst  entertaining  an  illicit  love  for  ano- 
ther man  with  whom  it  was  impossible  she 
could  have  had  any  carnal  intercourse, 
the  child  assumed  the  likeness  of  the  lover, 
instead  of  that  of  the  husband.  The  idea 
that  the  imagination  of  the  parent  during 
coition  had  a  power  in  determining  the 
formation  of  the  child  was  an  old  opinion. 
Galen  had  said  that  a  father  might  pro- 
create a  boy  or  a  girl  at  his  option.  The 
modification  of  the  embryo  at  the  moment 
of  conception,  however,  was  a  very  dif- 
ferent thing  from  its  modification  after- 
wards. Both  Pinel  and  Rush  mentioned 
facts  which  interfered  with  the  inference 
drawn  by  Mr.  Winslow;  for  example, 
during  the  trottblesome  periods  alluded  to, 
hysteria  was  observed  never  to  have  ap- 
peared amongst  the  women. 

Mr.  Wiuslow  saw  nothing  in  what  had. 
fallen  from  Dr.  Thomson  that  could  alter 
his  opinion ;  on  the  contrary,  what  he  had 
stated  tended  to  corroborate  it.  Dr. 
Thomson  admitted  the  power  of  mind  in 
modifying  the  fcstus  at  one  time  o^  other; 
and  the  suppression  of  the  mild  affection, 
hysteria,  only  proved  the  existence  of  an 
excited  state  of  mind,  and  the  influence  of 
intenser  fedinas. 

Mr.  Bushell,  recurring  to  the  prepara- 
tion on  the  table,  expressed  a  different 
opinion  from  Mr.  Canton,  as  to  the  cha- 
racter of  the  blood-vessels  injected  by  him. 
Jadging  from  the  situation  of  the  vessels, 
they  were  veins  and  not  arteries.  It  was 
a  fact  well  known,  that  wherever  mon- 
sters without  hearts  were  found,  thero 
always  coexisted  a  perfect  foetus  in  the 
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«ame  womb.  In  tbis  case  there  was,  in 
all  probability,  an  intercommuniGatifm  of 
blood-TcsseU  between  the  n lacentse,  tod 
the  drcnlation  of  one  chila  was  kept  tip 
by  the  agency  of  the  other's  heart.  Tbe 
mtrient  blood  was  impelled  ftvm  the  pla- 
Mta  of  the  perfect  child  into  that  of  Hm 
Aher,  receiving  its  vh  it  tergo  fwm  the 
Ipieart  of  the  former,  and  proceeded  through 
Its  fbnis  into  the  system^  of  the  monster, 
from  whom  it  wtm  returned  by  the  Teins 
back  again  to  it* own  placenta,  and  thence 
to  the  other  placenta. 
•  Dr.  Ohowne  could  not  concor  in  the 
ettrefliely  ingenious  view  given  bv  Mr. 
Bvshell.    It  was  not  at  all  certain  in  this 


e-,  nor  a  common  thing  generally,  that 

vascular  communication  existed  tnrouffh 
the  adjacent  placente.  Neither  did  the 
explanation  of  Mr.  Boshell  remove  all  drf. 
ficulties  in  the  way  of  a  clear  conception 
of  the  matter.  In  the  case  present,  the 
monster  had  a  distinct  funis,  which  com- 
municated with  the  main  arterial  trunk 
of  the  fostos.  The  blood  proceeded  through 
the  umbilical  vein  to  this  trunk,  and  its 
further  circulation  would  depend  more 
obviously  on  the  contractile  force  of  its 
own  vascular  system,  however  imperfect, 
than  on  the  very  distant  impelling  power 
of  the  heart  of  the  sound  fbstus.  He  was 
not  disposed  to  consider  that  any  but  phy- 
sical causes  could  operate  in  the  modifica- 
tion of  the  fatu«.  The  physiological  prin- 
ciple of  prospective  impregnation  wqjb  ad- 
mitted in  comparative  anatomy.  It  was 
known  that,  in  certain  birds,  one  coitus 
impregnated  all  the  eggs  generated  in  an 
entire  season;  and  in  certain  insects  one 
coitus  was  sufficient  to  impregnate  the  fe- 
male  for  life.  It  was  on  record  that  a 
mare,  once  covered  by  a  quagga,  produced 
mules  partaking  of  tne  nature  of  both  pa- 
rents ;  but  being  covered  for  several  sub- 
sequent  seasons  by  a  horse,  without  being 
brought  near  the'quagga,  the  foals  with- 
out exception  partook  more  or  less  of  the 
qualities  of  the  qnagga.  It  was  notorious 
amongst  sporting  men,  that  a  bitch  once 
lined  by  an  inferior  dog  became  useless  for 
breeding  ever  after,  the  offspring  being 
olways  mongrels.  He  could  very  well 
imagine  that  a  woman  who  had  once  con. 
ceivrd  by  one  man  should  afterwards, 
though  embrace:!  by  a  different  man,  pro- 
duce  a  child  resembling  the  first.  The 
ovum  might  have  received  its  first  degree 
of  impregnation  from  the  first  male,  and 
its  complete  maturation  from  the  second. 

Dr.  Wilks  and  Dr.  Burgess  related  in- 
stances in  animals  and  in  human  kind, 
in  which  mental  influences  were  consi- 
dered to  have  modified  the  growth  of  the 
foetus. 

Mr.  Verrall  considered  the  atguments  of 
Drs.  Thomson  and  Chowne  strongly  in 


favour  of  the  principle,  that  the  mewtat 
condition  of  tne  female  patient  had  an 
operation  on  the  development  of  tbe  em. 
bryo,  and  he  related  oaa  or  two  caaes'in 
point. 

Mr*  Clarke  observed  that  the  monsliti- 
sities  in  their  development  always  obeyed 
certain  teratoLogical  laws,  and  depended 
upon  arrest  or  retardation  of  development,- 
upon  superposition  or  deficiency  of  orgaoifi. 
These  laws  were  invariable,  and  it  was 
therefore  unreasonable  to  admit  tbe  opera- 
tion of  cireumstances  so  perfectly  incfdev-' 
tal  as  the  temporary  frame  of  the  mind  of 
the  mother. 

Mr.  Snow,  returning  to  the  preparation, 
argued  that  the  ciroulatioh  in  the  mon- 
ster was  kept  up  by  the  force  of  the  ca- 
pillaries. * 

Dr.  Addison  could  not  concur  in  the 
ridicule-  which  had  been  thrown  upon  the  *  > 
relation  of  these  facts.  He  would  not  go  ' 
the  length  of  saying  that  any  theory  had 
as  yet  been  established ;  but  he  tbought 
the  facts  should  be  left  alone,  and  const-' 
dered  as  singular  unexplained  instances, 
which  future  discoveries  might  probably 
account  for.  It  was  uacontro verted,  that 
the  mind  of  the  mother  had  a  given  effect, 
however  small,  upon  the  state' of  the  child ; 
the  question  therefore  was  reduced  to  one  . 
of  decree.  Dr.  Addison  now  related*  * 
several  curious  instances  of  .  malforma- 
tion arising  from  supposed  impressions 
upon  the  fancy  or  feelings  of  the  parent,' 
and  amongst  others  a  very  retnarkable 
one.  A  woman,  somewhat  advanced  in 
pregnancy,  witnessed  a  pantomime  in  one 
of  the  theatres.  The  apnearance  of 
the  clown  very  much  excitea  her  atten- 
tion, and  the  image  of  the  man  haunted 
her  during  the  remainder  of  her  preg* 
nancy.    She  was  confined  at  the  full  time.  i 

She  had  an  easy  labour,  and  she  was  deli- 
vered of  a  child  full  grown,  and  marked 
all  over  with  red  stripes,  a. perfect  vere- 
similitude  of  a  clown.  The  child  died, 
and  is  now  In  the  museum  at  6u>'9  Hos- 
pital, open  to  the  inspection  of  the  whole 
professional  world.  He  (Dr.  A.)  gave  it 
merely  as  a  singular  fact ;  he  did  not  pre- 
tend to  accou  n  t  for  i  t 

l>r.  Chowne  objected  to  the  vagueness 
with  which  all  the  adduced  cases  were 
related.  There  was  no  real  similarity  be- 
tween  the  monstrosity  and  the  object  with 
^hich  it  was  compared ;  and  there  was, 
in  fact,  a  double  operation  of  the  imagi- 
nation ;  first,  that  of  the  mother  supposing 
the  influence  of  her  feelings  and  pereep- 
tjons  on  her  offspring;  and  secondly,  the 
fancying  a  resemblance  which  mid  qo 
existence. 

A  paper  by  Dr.  Addison,  on  Malaria, 
was  announced  for  tbe  ensuing  Saturday. 

Ibid&. 
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SWALLOWING  PINS  awd  NEEDLES. 

A  VERY  curious  niedico-Ieg:al  ikct  is  oar- 
rated  in  the  Gatetie  des  Tribunaiu,  and  the 
Droit  of  the  16U]  of  November.  A  ser- 
vant girl,  of  seventeen,  named  Rose 
Melanie  Selter,  was  tried  before  the  Court 
of  Assize  of  the  Seine,  for  attempting  to  kill 
a  child,  aged  two  months  and  a  half,  by 
making  it  swallow  ten  pins.  The  case 
alleged  was  as  follows: — 

The  Sieur  and  Dame  Foumereau  have 
an  only  child,  now  about  6ve  months  old*. 
It  was  suckled  by  its  mother,  and  was  in 
the  finest  health,  when,  on  the  7lh  of  last 
April,  it  was  attacked  with  dyspnoea  and 
fits  of  sufibcation,  which  made  its  parents 
fear  for  its  life.  On  the  following  days  its 
snfferings  continued,  and  it  seemed  as  if 
there  was  something  in  the  infant's  sto- 
mach  and  throat  which  obstructed  respira- 
tion. However,  on  the  1 0th  of  April  the 
pains  ceased,  and  the  infant  recovered  its 
health. 

The  causejof  the  attack  was  unknown, 
until,  on  the  morning  of  the  llth  of 
April,  Foumereau's  wife  found  three  pint 
In  the  child's  stool,  four  more  in  the  even- 
ing, and  three  the  next  morning ;  making 
a  sum  total  of  ten  pins  that  the  child  had 
swallowed.  Foumereau  and  his  wife  at- 
tributed what  had  happened  to  the  malice 
of  the  servant  girl,  and  discharged  her.' 

On  their  complaint,  Selter  was  taken  up, 
and  confessed  before  the  commissary  of 
police  that  she  had  made  the  child  swal- 
low ten  pins  on  the  7th  and  8ih  of  April ; 
and  that  she  had  done  so  in  6rder  to  set 
herself  dischaived  and  sent  home  to  her 
parents,  who  forced  her  to  go  to  service. 
In  the  written  statement,  the  prisoner  still 
said  that  she  had  made  the^hlld  swallow 
the  pins,  but  asserted  that  it  was  all  done 
on  one  occasion  ;  and  that  she  roust  hare 
lost  her  reason  to  do  such  a  thing,  for  she 
loved  the  child,  and  bad  no  cause  for  ani- 
mosity against  her  master. and  mistres*. 
She  also  alleged  that  at  certain  periods 
the  was  worried  by  her  blood  to  such  a 
degree  that  she  did  not  know  what  she 
was  about.  ^ 

It  seems  that  three  or  four  years  ago  the 
prisoner  had  some  symptoms'  of  insanity, 
oonsisting  of  a  nervous  agitation,  which 
made  her  run  about  the  country  without 
any  object,  and  competltd  the  Sie'orMaugin 
to  send  her  home  to  her  fkther. 

A  physician  was  ordered  to  visit  her  in 
prison,  and  make  his  observations  upon 
her  for  a  certain  time.  He  reported  that 
Ho  symptom  of  derangement  had  appeared 
iinse'  her  imprisonment.  Dr.  Olltvier,  o( 
Angers,  being  consulted  by  the  court  as  to 

*  The  indictment  IwTfng  betn  drawn  vp  In 
fiiBe,u  wesuppose.^TEAKSLATOA. 


the  aeriov«nes8  of  the  attempt  medieally 
eonridered,  replied  aa  follows  :— 

^  The  introduction  of  the  pins  into  the 
child's  body  did  not  produce  any  seriona 
symptom ;  this  is  not  surprising,  for  there 
are  numerous  examples  of  the  same  kind 
on  record.  Thus  there  it  a  case  of  a 
young  girl  who  had  swallowed  pins  in  lier 
childhoed,  and  did  not  get  rid  of  tbem 
till  fifteen  years  afterward*.  There  are 
pains,  indeed,  and  a  feeling  of  soffocation 
at  the  moment  of  their  passing  Into  the 
oBsophegus,  and  that  is  all.  A  young 
girl  who  was  insane,  a  toy  and  doll- 
maker  by  trade,  and  who  alto  had 
pint  about  her,  swallowed  fonrteen 
hundred  of  them,  which  were  all  fonnd  in 
her  body ;.  her  masclet  were  as  thickly  set 
with  them  as  so  many  pincushions. 
Nevertheless,  her'  death  was  quite  inde- 
pendent of  this  occurrence.  Hence,  the 
rule  is,  that  bad  symptoms  are  not  pro- 
dneed,  but  there  is  a  considerable  nnmber 
of  exceptions,  whe^  abscesses  in  the  liver 
or  the  abdomen,  and  death  itself,  were 
caused  by  pins. 

«  The  fttory  which  the  prisoner  first  told 
me  is  possible,  and  the  pins  may  all  have' 
been  given  to  the  child  at  once.  As  to 
whether  they  were  swallowed  head  or 
point  foremost, -I  cannot  answer  tliat  auet- 
tion;  for  though  tbev  may  have  been' 
parsed  with  the  bead  foremost,  they  need 
not  have  been  introduced  in  the  same  wa^, 
since  they  nmy  have  been  reversed  in  their 
passage. 

"It  was  next  my  duty  to  examine  the 
state  of  the  prisoner,  and  to  do  this  effec- 
tiially,  I  inquired  into  her  previous  his. 
tory.  After  having  lived  in  Paris  from 
her  earliest  years,  she  passed  a  year  and  a 
half  in  her  native  district.  The  official 
papers  contain  the  notes  and  descriptions 
of  persons  who  taw  her  during  that  period. 
I  was  struck  with  the  contrast  between 
the  physical  development  of  the  girl  and 
her -slender  intelligence.  She  is  sixteen 
and  a  half,  and  vou  would  have  taken  her 
to  be  twenty;  but  though  physically  de- 
veloped, her  conduct  is  that  of  a  child. 
I.  have  observed  alternations  of  good  and 
bad  health  since  her  confinement  in  prison. 
She  sufiert  from  headache  very  frequently ; 
the  feels  very  drowsy,  and  it  is  particu- 
larly at  the  catamenial  periods  that  she  is 
in  this  state. 

"  Selter  told  me  at  first  that  it  was  at  one 
of  these  periods  that  she  committed  the 
crime  of  which  she  is  accnsed. .  it  wat 
my  duty  to  draw  conclusions  from  all 
thesjB  facu,  and  I  must  say  that  nothing, 
either  in  the  conduct  or  the  answers  of  the 

f prisoner,  showed  any  disorder  of  the  intel- 
cctnal  faculties.  Nevertheless,  after  hav- 
ing maturely  considered  the  interesting 
medico- le^al  questions  which  arise  in  thU 
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Mfle,  I  d«ckre^  tliat  when  I  ooDneol  to- 
ffether  the  habits  of  the  pcisoner's  diUd- 
bood  with  what  is  extraordinRry  and 
motivelcM  in  the  aot  of  which  she  is  ao- 
oosedy  I  have  my  doubts*  (A  sensation  in 
oDurt.)  This  uncertainty  Is  increased 
when  we  think  of  the  temporary  disturb- 
ance which  certain  periods- that  I  have 
just  mentioned  cause  in  women.  It  is 
my  duty  to  tell  you,  that  I  have  my  doubts. 
I  do  not  now  oppose  what  I  said  in  my 
report,  but  I  am  less  decided  than  I  was." 

The  Advocate.Genera].—<<  There  is  a 
fact  that  you  do  not  know,  because  it  has 
only  come  out  in  the  proceedings.  The 
prisoner  did  not  shew  the  least  emotion 
during  the  whole  course  of  the  child's 
illness.  What  deduction  can  you  draw 
from  this?" 

Dr.  Ollivier.— <'To  a  certain  extent 
this  would  seem  to  confirm  wiiat  I  hava 
just  said.  If  she  had  bad  sensibilitr,  as 
every  one  else  has,  she  would  not  bava 
been  able  to  see  the  child's  sufferings 
without  betraying  herself  by  her  unea- 
siness. It  may  be  possible  that  she  acted 
without  intention,  mechanically,  and  bv 
one  of  those  instinctive  impulses  of  wbieb- 
we  may  «ach  find  examples  by  examining 
ourselves." 

After  a  discussion  between  tha  advo- 
cate-general  and  Dr.  Ollivier  on  the  state 
of  the  prisoner's  intellect,  and  hearing 
some  witnesses  for  the  defence,  M.  Ploa- 
goulm,  the  advocate-generali  rote^  and 
gave  up  the  prosecution. 

After  a  short  deliberation,  the  jary 
brought  in  a  rerdict  of  not  guilty,  and  the 
president  declared  the  prisoner  acquitted. 
The  girl  seemed  unconscious  of  what  was 
going  on ;  she  heard  her  acquittal  with, 
ont  betraying  the  least  emotion,  and  did 
not  think  of  leaving  the  court  till  told  to 
do  so  by  the  gend^rme$. 

The  preceding  facts  sufficiently  provo 
that  there  was  no  rnaliee  prepmm  in  the 
prisoner  when  she  made  the  child  swallow 
the  pins^  and  that  the  act  can  in  strictness 
be  called  nothing  but  folly  or  madness ; 
and  the  judgment  of  the  court  was 
founded  on  this  supposition.  Still  there 
remains  a  medico-legal  question,  but  which 
our  space  will  not  permit  us  at  present  to 
examine. 

CHERRYSTONE    IN   THE  WIND- 
PIPE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 

Sia, 
Thk  case  of  a  foreign  body  in  the  trachea, 
related  in  your  last  number,  by  Mr.  Har- 
bord,  of  Liverpool,  reminds  me  of  a  similar 
case  which  I  treated  some  years  ago,  at 
Basingstoke,  and    which  you  may  per- 


ha]M  think  worthy  of  pnblication.  The 
subject  of  it  was  a  corpulent  middle, 
aged  woman,  who,  whilst  at  dinner, 
suffered  a  cherry-stone  to  pass  into  the 
laiynx.  The  symptoms  were  of  the 
most  distivssing  nature,  threatening  Im- 
mediate  suflfocation.  In  the  hope  of  ob- 
taining the  expulsion  of  the  stone  by  the 
efforts  of  vomiting,  I  irritated  the  pharynx 
with  a  feather;  and,  by  repeating  this 
process  scTcral  times,  the  stone  was  in 
about  five  minutes  ejected  through  the 
month  witli  great  force  to  a  considerable 
distance  across  the  room.  The  distresdng 
symptoms  immediately . ceased,  and  no 
further  inconveniencA  was  experienced. 
I  am,  sir. 
Your  obedient  servant, 

N.  Adams. 
'  Lymlngton,  Feb.  6«  1639. 

APOTHECARIES'HALL. 

USTOrOBNTLKMEN  WHO  BAYS  mSCBlVBD 
CBRTIPICATES. 

Tkunday,  fMMiary  14. 

Jsmet  Dudden  Perrln,  Tfemple,  CIcMd.'^obn 
Banks  BeUin,  Mslpu,  ChesUre.-^iimusl  Molj. 
aeox,  Wiffaa,  Lsncaibire.  —  Wl|llsm  JMntt 
Cooke»  Northampton. — Henry  Darwin.  Went- 
worth,  Torkahire.— AlfVed  Dew  Har«toB,  Leitea- 
terabire.-^ohn  Annlngaon,  Patrlngtoa,  Totk* 
•blre.— Daniel  Roaa,  Sbadwell.— Bei^aflria  Vato. 
— CharUa  Tbomaa  Wagataff,  Lelgbtoo,  Bade. 


WEEKLY  ACCOUNT  at  BURIALS. 

From  Bills  of  Moetality,  Fe6.  12, 1839. 

Age  and  Debility. 

40 

Hoopfnv  Cough  « 

Apoplexy      . 

4 

loflamaiatioa 

16 

Aatbma         .       . 

11 

Bowelv.liStomaeb 

Cancer 

Brain         .       . 

Childbirth     .       . 

Lungt  and  Pleura 

ConniUiona 

41 

Liver,  dtaeaied    . 

18 

Meaiilea 

Croup    .        .       • 
DentfUon      . 

Mortification 

Paralyula      .       • 

Dlarrhoear      . 

Small-pox    . 
Sore  Throat    and 

Dropay . 

la 

Dropsy  in  the  Brain 

Qolnaey 

Dropay  In  the  Cheat 
Epilepay     . 

Thrnah 

Unknown  Canaaa 

69 

Fever     . 

._ 

Fever,  Typbns     . 
Heart,  diataaed   • 

Oaanaltlea    • 

S 

Increaae  of  Buriala,  aa  eompared  wHli  {  ^ 

.    the  preeadlnf 

week       •       •       .  } 

Eebata.-— In  Mr.  Estlin's  paper,  in  oar 
last  nnmber,  page  710,  in  the  first  colamn» 
and  seventh  line  from  the  bottom; /or 
•'  uncertainty,"  read  "  certainty.'*  TTic 
readar  will  perceive,  on  refemag  to  the 
pasaaga,  that  the  corraction  is  auolnteljr 
essential  to  thetme  meaning. 

Page  720,  first  column,  lines  98  and  39 
from  the  top,  fir  «  certain  gimtity,*'  mad 
**  centre  of  gravity." 

WiLSoirftSoN,  Printers,  67,  Skinner-aLvLondos. 
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SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  23,  1839. 


LECTURES 

our  THH 

CHElliCAL    HISTORY,  PATHOLOGY,  AKO 
MEDICAL  TREATMENT 

OF 

CALCULUS, 

AND  TBJi  VARIOUS  D180BDEA8  OF  THB 

URINAEY    SYSTEM. 
Bt  Dr.  Venables. 


Futhology  of  Urinary  Diseates  in  general. 
Hating    considered    tbe  various  const!- 

'  taents  of  tbe  urine,  whether  natural  (and 
in  tbe  normal  or  abnormal  proportion), 
foreign  and  adventitious,  or  acddental, 
and  the  means  of  proving  them,  we  are 

'.'prepared  to  pass  to  the  pathology  of  the 
morbid  conditions.  And  here,  perhaps, 
it  may  be  useful  to  define  the  acceptation 
in  which  we  shall  use  the  term  patnology. 
The  term  anatomy  comprehends  a  know- 

.  ledge  of  the  stmctnre,  situation,  and  rela- 
tive position  of  the  different  parts  of  which 

'the  human  body  is  composed.  Every 
part  in  the  body  has  some  use,  and  per- 

'  forms  some  part  in  the  grand  whole  named 
the  «  animal  economy.''  These,  in  refe- 
rence to  particular  organs,   are   named 

'Junetions,  Thus  respiration  is  tbe  peculiar 
function  of  the  lungs;  the  formation  of 

'bile  that  of  the  liver.  The  investigation  of 
the  mechanism,  and  the  mode  in  which 
this  mechanism  is  adapted  to  and  per- 
forms its  particular  function,  is  correctly 

'named  pkjfaology.  Hence  we  speak  of  the 
anatomy  of  an  organ  or  ttMMue  ,*  but  the  phy* 
MioUgy  of  \U  function.  When  organs  suffer 
from  disease,  tbe  structure  undergoes 
changes,  whether  apparent  or  not  When 
the  changes  of  structure  are  evident  to  the 
senses,  the  investigation  and  development 
of  these  changes  constitutes  morbid  ana- 
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tomy.  But  the  manner  in  which  disea^ 
produces  these  morbid  changes — in  fact, 
the  tracing  out  the  different  steps,  as  it 
were,  and  the  means  by  which  these  mor- 
bid transitions  are  effected— constitutes 
pathology.  Pathology,  therefore,  stands  in 
the  same  relation  to  morbid  anatomy  that 
,  physiology  does  to  descriptive  or  general 
anatoim'. 

We  find,  on  examining  tbe  urine,  that 
some  of  tlie  natural  cujistituents  exist 
either  absolutely  or  relatively  in  excess, 
while  others  again  seem  to  be  deficient,  or 
even  wholly  disappear.  We  also  occa- 
sionally observe  principles  wholly  foreign 
to  the  normal  constitution. 

Water  constitutes  by  far  the  greater  por- 
tion, and  sometimes  this  is  so  much  in- 
creased in  quantity  that  such  urine  could 
hardly  be  recognized  by  any  of  its  sensiblo 
properties.  In  some  cases  it  is  so  abun- 
dant that  the  urine  closely  resembles 
spring  water.  We  can  readily  under- 
stand how  watery  urine  may  be  voided,  if 
the  blood  be  inundated  with  water.  This 
may  occur  from  various  causes ;  the  action 
of  remedies,  as  diuretics,  especially  in 
dropsies ;  the  suppression  of  the  cuticular 
transpiration,  while  the  patienr  at  the 
same  time  indulges  in  dilution.  Indeed, 
the  kidneys  and  skin  s^m'  to  com- 
pensate each  other's  deficiencies,  and 
when  the  action  of  the  one  is  reduceid 
that  of  the  other  is  proportionally  in- 
creaJsed.  Hence  there  is  no  more  effectual 
way  of  reducing  excessive  discharges  of 
urine  than  promoting  the  functions 
of  the  skin.  Therefore  whatever  tends  to 
inundate  the  blood  with  water  will  cause 
an  increased  flow  of  wateiy  urine,  for  the 
kidneys  are  the  natural  outlets  through 
which*  such  purification  is  effected. 

Water  may  be  either  absolutely  or  only 
relatively  in  excess.  We  have  , already 
stated  some  of  the  causes  of  the  first  con- 
dition. It  i^  often  associated  with,  and  a 
consequence  of,  the  phosphatic  diathesis, 
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and  especially  in  weak  and  sickly  children. 
It  is  a  frequent  concomitant  of  th^  ner- 
Tods  temperament:  hence  it  is  obserred 
often  in  nysterical  females,  and  such  as 
are  subject  to  spasms.  It  is  of  importance 
to  attend  to  this  condition,  because  it  will 
often  prevent  errors  in  practice.  I  cannot, 
perhaps,  do  better  than  illustrate  what  I 
have  adfanoed  by  example. 

I  was  once  requested  to  see  a  female,  a 
married  woman,  who  complained  of  in- 
tense pain  of  the  abdomen;  and  the  suiigeon 
who  had  visited  her  previously  told  me  that 
he  had  bled,  leeched,  and  adopted  all  the 
usual  methods  of  treatment  without  the 
least  advantage.  I  found  her  pale,  the 
features  sharpened,  a  dry  irritable  state  of 
•kin,  the  abdomen  tense,  swollen,  and 
extremely  painful,  so  that  she  screamed 
out  if  the  least  attempt  was  made  to  place 
the  hand  upon  it ;  the  pulse  small  and 
thready;  the  tongue  red,  and  indicative  of 
intense  irritation.  Now  here  we  have  a 
great  majority  of  the  svroptoms  of  abdo- 
minal inflammation.  Bleeding,  antimony, 
and  mercury,  were  resorted  to  without  the 
slightest  benefit.  I  found,  however,  on 
inquiry,  that  she  frequently  voided  large 
quantities  of  urine— nrom  three  pints  to 
two  quarts  at  a  time— and  which  was  as 
clear  nearly  as  spring  water,  perhaps 
sometimes  with  a  slight  tinge  of  green  or 
blue.  What  I  saw,  and  which  had  been 
passed  about  ten  minutes  before  my  visit, 
was  quite  limpid,  tasteless,  and  devoid  of 
smell;  its  specific  gravity  was  1001*235. 
When  less  was  passed,  the  specific  gravity 
varied  between  1012  and  1016,  and  con- 
tained pale-coloured  lithate  of  ammonia, 
and  was  generally  opalescent  from  the  de- 
position of  this  salt  and  a  considerable 
ouantity  of  mucus.  I  was  satisfied  from 
tois  state  of  things  that  the  whole  of  the 
phenomena  depended  upon  a  highly  irri- 
table state  of  the  nervous  system;  and  I 
therefore  directed  six  draughts,  each  con- 
twining  half  a  grain  of  the  acetate  of  mor- 
phia, one  every  hour  till  relief  was  ob- 
tained.  It  was  only  necessary  to  admi- 
nister three,  for  she  was  completely  relieved 
by  the  third.  But  cases  of  this  sort  are 
apt  to  terminate  in  melan«faoly,  or  some 
other  form  of  insanity,  eSpeciaUj  if  the 
disease  be  mistreated  at  first 

Diseases  in  which  the  watery  portion  of 
the  urine  predominates  are  variously  de- 
scribed, and  under  various  names,  as  Po- 
Jyuresis,  Diabetes  insipidus,  Diuresis,  and 
sometimes  Polydipsia— from  the  insatiable 
thirst  which  frequently  accompanies  some 
forms  of  it*. 

Watery    urine,  however,    sometimes 

*  Pr.  WIUli,  in  hi*  Ute  very  excellent  woric  on 
UriiuuT  Dlseatet,  ittelvdes  the  v«rletlei  of  this 
dlstsss  undsr  the  generic  term  Hydrorlo. 


abounds  in  saline  matter,  but  for  the  i 
part  it  is  deficient  in  animal,  and  espe- 
cially the  colouring  and  odorous  matter. 
The  urine,  too,  vanes  according  to  tim  pe- 
riod alJ^hich  it  is  passed.  That  passed 
in  tlie  etfurse  of  the  day,  or  1>efore  ainner, 
is  most  abundant  in  water ;  is  for  the  moat 
part  neutral,  or  slightly  alkalescent  Bet 
after  dinner  and  the  excitements  of  the 
dav,  it  is  deeper  coloured,  of  higher  spe- 
cific gravity,  and  will  then  redden  litmos, 
though  not  in  the  same  way  as  acid  erine. 
The  effect  takes  place  rraduallj  and 
slowly;  not  at  once,  as  in  the  ease  of  acid 
urine.  Indeed  what  we  have  described 
are  but  the  extremes  of  what  occurs  te 
health ;  as  we  may  learn  from  Celsus : — 
*<  Scire  autem  licet,"  he  says,  **integniai 
eorpus  esse,  cum  quotidie  mane  urine 
alba,  dein  rufa  est.  lUnd  concoquere,  hoc 
concoxisse  significat*."  We  should  alao 
remember  that  the  conditions  of  the  urine 
are  affected  by  the  nature  of  the  ingeeta, 
and  the  time  which  may  have  intervened 
between  and  the  voiding  of  the  urine. 
Hence  we  have  the  urina  pohU,  secreted 
shortly  after  the  taking  of  fluids,  which  ia 
mostly  tastless  and  colourless;  and  the 
urina  cAtii,  which  is  secreted  after  digestion 
has  been  completed.  Nysten  has  investi- 
gated these  two  varieties  of  the  nrine, 
and  he  finds  that  the  urina  chili  contains 
thirteen  times  more  urea,  four  times  more 
sulphates,  muriates,  and  phosphates  of 
soda  and  ammonia,  and  sixteen  times  the 
quantity  of  lithic  acid.  In  many  diseases 
the  water  is  not  only  relatively  but  abao- 
lately  diminished,  but  this  subject  we 
shall  consider  at  a  future  period. 

Urea,  we  have  seen,  is  a  natural  consti- 
tuent of  healthy  urine,  but  sometimes  It 
exists  in  very  great  excess.  The  source  of 
urea  is  vei^  ooscure,  although  this  prin- 
ciple has  been  detected  in  the  blood  of 
animals  from  which  the  kidners  have  been 
extirpated,  and  in  which  the  iidneys  were 
diseased  and  incapable  of  their  l^nctijona. 
Prevost  and  Dumas  detected  urea  in  the 
blood  after  the  extirpation  of  both  kid- 
neys ;  and  it  has  been  thence  inferrcNl, 
that  the  reason  it  could  not  be  detected  ia 
the  blood  while  the  kidneys  are  in  actiosi, 
was  because  it  was  separated  fhun  the 
blood  by  the  kidneys  as  soon  as  fonnedf. 
Five  ounces  df  hlood  from  a  dog  wheaa 
kidneys  were  extirpated,  yielded  npwarda 
of  twenty  grains  of  urea ;  two  onnees  ef 
blood  from  a  cat  under  similar  ciream- 
stances,  yielded  ten  grains.  These  state- 
ments have  been  confirmed  hj  Yanqoelim 
and  Segalas.  '  In  these  experiments  it  ia 

*  De  MedicinA,  lib  l.ci4>.3. 

t  Dr.  Front,  in  the  Onbtmilsn  lecCares,  slatai 
that  he  detected  nrea  In  the  blood  mmaj  yean 
since,  but  that  he  was  nnwUIlny  thee  to  trust  the 
evidence  of  his  f 
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stated  tb«t  the  blood  wm  evapomted  to 
dryness,  the  residae  washed,  and  the  water 
efaporated.  The  mass  left  was  then 
treated  with  alcohol,  which  dissolred  the 
urea,  which  was  left  when  the  alcohol  was 
evaporated.  The  water,  however,  must 
be  evaporated  at  a  low  temperature,  by 
means  of  sulphuric  acid,  under  the  ex- 
hausted, receiver  of  the  air-pump.  By 
operating  in  this  way,  they  obtained  from 
the  blocra  of  a  dog,  whose  veins  were 
opened  sixty  hours  after  the  extirpation 
of  the  kidneys,  l»400tfa  of  urea. 

The  source  of  the  urea  in  the  blood 
itself  oaanot  be  easily  accounted  for;  but 
still  it  may  occur  in  one  of  two  ways.  First, 
'*  it  may  be  formed  as  a  useless  compound 
of  superfluous  elements  during  the  conver- 
sion  of  the  food  into  the  essential  com- 
ponents of  the  blood ;  or,  secondly,  it  may 
be  conceived  that  it  is  an  effete  product  of 
the  change  of  material  that  is  constantly 
taking  place  in  the  oi^^ized  parts  of  the 
body*."  In  support  of  the  first  conclu- 
sion it  might  ben rged  that  Tiedemann  and 
Gmelln  observed,  during  some  of  their  ex- 
periments on  the  chvle,  that  the  chloride 
of  sodium  mixed  with  the  osmazome  of 
the  chyle  crystallized  in  octi^edrons  in- 
stead of  cubes;  and  you  have  already  seen 
that  urea  causes  chloride  of  sodium,  when 
crystallizing,  to  assume  the  octsihedral 
form ; .  but,  notwithstanding,  there  seems 
to  be  great  diiBculties  in  accounting  for 
the  formation  of  urea.  The  source  of  the 
area,  that  is,  from  what  organ  it  enters 
the  circulation,  is  unknown.  "  It  can  at 
|>resent  merely  be  asked,"  says  Miiller, 
*•  by  way  of  conjecture,  whether,  perhaps,  ^ 
the  urea  may  not  be  generated  in  tne  lungs 
during  the  chem.icu  process  which  the 
blood  nndeigoes  in  respiration,  and  by 
which  higher  organic  compounds  are 
formed.  It  may,  however,  be  produced  in 
other  parts  also  during  the  conversion  of 
the  new  nutrient  materials  into  the  proper 
components  of  the  organic  floidsf ." 

But  supposing  urea  generated  in  the 
lungs,  or  from  any  other  source,  it  should 
be  diffused  eonally  and  uniformly  through- 
out the  whole  circulating  mass.  There- 
fore, the  blood  deposited  in  the  leftside  of 
the  heart,  and  thence  circulated  through 
the  different  tissues,  should  be  equafiy 
loaded  with  urea,  that  pnly  returned  from 
the  renal  circulation  being  purged  of  this 
impurity.  But  it  appears,  that  while  the 
action  of  the  kidneys  continues,  experim  ents 
fail  in  discovering  urea  in  the  blood;  and 
it  is  only  when  they  have  been  extirpated, 
or  are  otherwise  rendered  incapable  of 
tbeir  functions,  that  this  principle  appears 
in  the  blood.    The  hiference,  therefore, 

*  Mun«r't  Phy«foloffT>  P.  152. 
t  IbM.  p,m. 


which  at  first  sight  would  appear  legiti- 
mately deducible  from  the  experiments  of 
Prevost  and  Dumas,  namely,  that  urea 
exists  readv  formed  in  the  blood,  and  that 
it  is  merely  separated  during  its  transit 
through,  not  generated  by  the  action  of  the 
kidney  itself,  docs  not  seem  tenable  upon 
fuller  consideration,  inasmuch  ap  this  prin- 
ciple should  be  found  diffused  throughout 
the  whole  blood,  and  therefore  should 
always  be  discoverable  to  some  extent  at 
least  in  the  blood  which  had  not  been  sub- 
jected to  circulation  throngh  the  kidneys, 
or  some  equallv  effectual  mode  of  purifi- 
cation. All,  therefore,  that  can  be  legiti- 
mately admitted,  is,  that  when  tlie  renal 
circulation  is  suppressed  or  prevented, 
urea  appears  in  the  blood,  but  how 
or  in  what  manner  developed  we  have  at 
present  no  facts  to  enable  us  to  deter- 
mine. 

Since  we  cannot  satisfactorily  account 
for  the  development  of  urea,  of  course  it  is 
not  to  be  expected  that  we  can  readily 
account  for  any  unusual  deviations  from 
the  healthy  proportions.  We,  however, 
sometimes  find  that  urea  is  deficient,  not 
merely  relatively,  but  absolutely ;  and  this, 
too,  independent  of  any  serious,  at  least 
obvious,  disease  of  the  kidney.  Cases 
often  occur  in  which  urea,  in  common 
with  some  of  the  other  principles,  is  de- 
ficient; but  these  seem  often  to  result  from 
the  presence  of  other  morbid  priaciples, 
and  which,  to  a  certain  extent,  seem  in- 
compatible with  urea.  Thus,  in  diabetes 
melitus,  when  the  urine  is  strongly  sac- 
charine, the  urea  disappears  as  the  sugar 
predominates;  and,  again,  as  the  sugar 
disappears,  its  absence  seems  to  be  sup- 

flied  by  a  much  larger  proportion  of  urea, 
have  met  with  several  cases  in  which  these 
two  principles  alternated  with  each  other 
every  second  or  third  day;  so  that  on  these 
days  respectively  the  urine  tasted  strongly 
saline  and  somewhat  bitter,  and  then,  with 
nitric  acid,  it  yielded  very  speedily  a  plen- 
tiful crop  of  crystals  of  nitrate  of  urea :  but 
when  in  the  saccharine  state,  no  crystalli- 
zation took  place  with  nitric  acid,  even 
though  the  urine  was  evaporated  to  half 
its  bulk ;  and  the  more  delicate  modes  of 
investigation  evolved  the  urea  in  little 
more  than  mere  sensible  quantity. 

But  independently  of  other  diseases, 
there  seems  to  be  a  condition  in  which  the 
urea  is  absolutely  deficient.  This  disease 
Dr.  Willis  has  named  "  ^natoturta/'a  term 
expressive  of  unazotized  urine.  Such 
cases  are  frequently  attended  with  an  in- 
creased flow  of  urine,  which  is  mostly  of 
low  specific  gravity,  varying  between  1003 
and  1010;  and  the  quantity  discharged 
sometimes  amounts  to  twelve  or  fourteen 
pints,  or  even  still  more,  in  the  twenty- 
four  hours ;  but  we  shall  soon  examine 
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how  far  it  is  entitled  to  be  considered  an 
independent  disease. 

Urine  of  this  kind  often  contains  car. 
bonic  acid  combined  with  ammonia.  In 
many  cases  this  appears  to  result  from  the 
decomposition  of  the  urea,  which  is 
changed  into  this  salt.  Yon  remember 
that  we  formerly  shewed  that  the  urea  is 
readily  convertible  into  carbonate  of  am* 
nionia.  Here  I  happen  to  have  some 
urine  which  effervesces  very  strongly  upon 
tbe  addition  of  hydrochloric  or  any  other 
strong  acid,  and  the  gas  which  escapes,  as 
you  may  see,  renders  lime-water  quite 
turbid.  Now  this  did  not  take  place  on 
its  being^  first  brought  to  me,  but  after  it 
had  stood  two  or  three  days.  But  in  mailv 
cases  effervescence  will  occur,  on  the  ad* 
dition  of  a  strong  acid,  even  from  the  first. 
The  urine,  as  well  as  being  abundant,  is 
pale;  and  even  if  clear  at  first,  becomes 
somewhat  opalescent,  owing  to  the  gra- 
dual separation  of  phosphatic  salts,  with 
a  tendency  to  which  diathesis  it  often 
seems  associated. 

From  the  quantity  of  urine  voided,  the 
disease-  has  often  been  described  as  dia- 
betes, and  more  especially  diabetes  insipi- 
dus. I  have  here  a  specimen  of  urine, 
given  to  me  by  one  of  my  pupils  as  a  sped* 
men  of  diabetic  urine  passed  by  a  patient 
at  the  hospital  which  he  attends,  and 
where  it  is  considered  as  a  case  of  dia- 
betes. But  an  examination  of  the  urine 
has  fully  refuted  this  view,  and  conse- 
quently, should  success  attend  the  treat- 
ment, it  may  lead  to  erroneous  notions  as 
to  the  power  and  capabilities  of  remedies 
in  diabetic  cases. 

Urea  in  excess  is  another  very  impor- 
tant form  of  disease,  and  indeed  the  more 
important,  because  it  is  very  often  tbe 
forerunner  of  one  of  the  most  intractable 
and  formidable  diseases  to  which  tbe  hu- 
man body  is  subject-  Although  Dr.  Front 
states,  that  "  he  knows  of  no  disease  cha- 
racterized by  a  diminished  proportion  of 
urea,"  yet,  if  you  examine  his  Essay,  you 
will  find  a  very  important  disease  treated 
of,  the  characteristic  of  which  is  an  excess 
of  this  principle.  As,  however,  we  do  not 
profess  to  explain  the  physiology  of  the 
presence  of  urea  in  the  normal  proportion, 
so  we  can  hardly  undertake  to  offer  any 
thing  satisfactory  upon  the  pathology  of 
its  excess.  It  would,  perhaps,  be  interest- 
ing to  examine  tbe  blood  of  persons  pass- 
ing urine  overloaded  with  urea.  But  even 
if  discovered,  whether  with  or  without  ex- 
tirpation of  the  kidneys,  still  we  shou^ 
labour  under  the  same  difficulties  as  those 
already  mentioned— that  is,  if  not  found 
with  the  kidneys  in  operation,  we  should 
be  at  a  loss  to  account  for  its  removal  from 
the  entire  mass  of  blood ;  if  the  kidneys 
were    incapable    of   their  function,    we 


should  be  at  at  a  loss  to  acconnt  for  Ao 
serious  a  morbid  impregnation  of  the 
blood,  compatible,  not  only  with  exis. 
tence,  but  with  a  state  of  health  in  which 
the  patient  seems  constitutionally  to  suflfer 
nothing,  and,  indeed,  hardly  to  be  awa/e 
that  he  is  ill.  But  of  this  we  shall  have 
to  speak  more  at  length  when  we  come  to 
treat  of  the  diseases  individually. 

Other  Prineiples  tu  Derivative, 
Admitting  the  presence  of  urea,  from 
whatever  source,  as  tbe  primitive^  we  shall 
not  have  any  very  great  difficulty  in  ac- 
counting for  most  of  the  others ;  whether 
the  natural  ones  in  excess  or  deposited, 
or  new  ones  generated  by  specific  altera- 
tions in  the  primitive.  We  have  already 
stated  many  facts  relative  to  the  action  of 
various  agents  upon  urea,  and  we  haye 
seen  what  has  been  determined  in  re- 
ference to  this  subject.  We  find  in  the 
chemical  constitution  of  nrea  all  the  ele- 
ments essential  to  vegetable  and  animal 
organism.  Indeed,  when  we  survey  the 
material  world,  and  contrast  the  wonder- 
ful and  amazing  variety  of  form  and  ap- 
pearance with  the  philosophy  of  its  stme- 
ture,  we  can  hardly  reconcile  to  ourselves 
such  immensity  and  variety  of  product, 
with  between  only  fifty  or  sixty  simple 
materials  variously  wrought  and  elabd- 
rated.  When  we  apply  the  same  philo- 
sophy  to  yegetable  and  animal  organism — 
the  variety  of  fiirm  and  appearance  pre- 
sented by  vegetation — when  we  take  « 
similar  view  of  the  animal  world,  wecouM 
scarcely  believe,  were  not  the  fact  beyond 
a  doubt,  that  Natube  had  actually  limited 
herself  to/our  simple  bodies  as  the  essential 
materials  for  all  this  variety  of  product. 
These  four  simple  elements  are — ^hydrogeo, 
oxygen,  carbon,  and  nitrogen:  there  we 
find  the  elementary  constituents  of  ureft« 
and  consequently,  by  the  separation,  par- 
tial abstraction,  and  rearrangements  of  the 
elements  of  this  principle,  we  could  form 
lUmost  every  variety  of  organic  matter, 
either  natural  or  morbid,  that  has  been  dis- 
covered in  tbe  urine.  Organic  chemistry, 
indeed,  has  effected  many  of  these  eonver- 
sions :  thus  several  varieties  of  animal  and 
yegetable  matter  may  be  converted  into  ox  • 
nlic  acid  by  the  action  of  potass,  at  least  ox- 
alate of  potass  or  of  ammonia,  results  from 
tbe  reaction ;  and  therefore  the  oxalic  acid 
must  be  generated,  as  it  was  not  discover- 
able previously.  Dr.  Front,  in  the  Guls- 
tonian  lectures,  has  taken  a  very  important 
and  novel  view  of  this  subject.  He  con- 
siders albumen  as  the  radicle,  capable  of 
being  resolved  into  different  organic  com- 
pounds. Thus  he  consideiv  nrea  and  li- 
thate  of  ammonia,  two  of  the  proximate 
elements  entering  into  tbe  composition  of 
albumen ;  or  two  of  the  organic  compounds 
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into'  which  albumen  may  be  reiolned. 
This  fonns  a  most  important  feature  in 
urimiTy  pbyiioloffj  and  pathology,  and  if 
the  views  here  taken  be  correct,  we  should 
be  better  able  to  account  for  the  presence  of 
urea  in  the  urine,  tl^an  upon  the  abstract 
fact  that  urea  had  been  found  ready  formed 
in  the  blood  when  the  kidneys  were  eztir. 
pated.  Perhaps  it  may  greatlv  assist  us, 
or  at  all  events  it  will  tend  to  illustrale  the 
subject,  if  we  were  to  take  a  tabular  view 
of  the  organic  principles  discovered  in  the 
urine.  We  shall  thus  be  able  at  once 
to  contrast,  not  only  the  constituents, 
but  also  the  proportions    in  which  they 


are  chmbined  to  form  the  different 
'Products.  Of  course  we  shall  make  albu . 
men  the  primitive,  and  the  others  may 
then  be  considered  as  the  derivatives, 
either  immediate  or  proximate  and  re- 
mote. Thus  urea  would  furnish  an  ex- 
ample of  an  immediate  derivative,  while 
the  carbonate  of  ammonia,  into  which  it 
may  be  converted,  would  be  an  example 
of  a  remote  or  mediate  derivative,  because 
formed  through  the  medium  of  the  nrea, 
which  is  to  be  considered  as  the  proxi- 
mate one.  Dr.  Prout  gives  the  following 
synoptical  view  of  the  constitution  of  the 
four  following : — 


Blement*. 


Hydrogen 
Oxygen  . 
Carbon  • 
Nitrogen* 


Albnmen. 


8-75 
30  00 
^•25 
17-5 


112-5 


Urea. 


2-5 
100 

7-5 
17-4 


37-5 


Lithic 
Acid. 


1-24 
1500 
225 
175 


56-25 


Sugar. 


1-25 
lOKN) 
7-5 


18-75 


From  this  table  we  observe  that  three 
of  these  principles  contain  exac'tly  the 
same  proportion  of  nitrogen — 17'5.  The 
weight  of  the  urea  is  exactly  double  that 
of  the  sugar;  and  the  great  difference  be. 
tween  urea  and  sugar  seems  to  consist  in 
4he  presence  of  nitrogen  in  the  former,  and 
its  total  absence  in  the  latter  principle. 
*•  The  true  and  legit iroate  object  of  in- 
quiry fur  the  physiologist,'*  savs  Dr.  Prout*, 
<*  ought  to  be  not  what  tnis  principle 
(the  organic)  ii,  but  what  it  daet.  Let  ns 
take  a  mass  of  sugar,  as  a  familiar  exam- 
ple of  a  substance  formed  bv  an  organic 
erinciple,  and  which  probably  will  never 
e  formed  by  any  other  ageneyf ."  Orga- 
aic  matters,  however,  differ  materially 
from  inorganic,  in  both  their  sensible  and 
general  properties*  Organized  bodies,  in 
general,  do  not  crystallize,  and  instead  of 
the  linear  and  angular  figure,  their  ends 
are  rounded,  and  their  intimate  structure 
amorphous.  Sugar,  an  organic  product, 
.consists  of  oxygen,  bydroffen,  and  carbon. 
"  In  operating  upon  these  principles^ 
in  mass,"  says  Dr.  Prout,  "as  we  are* 
obliged  to  do  in  our  experiments  upon 
them,  I  need  not  say  that  we  have 
never  been  able  to  cause  them  to  com- 
bine so  as  to  form  sugar;  but  if,  in- 
stead of  operating  upou  the  elements  in 
mass,  we  were  enabled  to  contrive  an  ap- 
paratus so  constructed  as  to  exclude  all 

*  Oulatonian  L«cture«,  In  Mkd.  Oab* 
t  Suyar,  however«  acemi  to  have  been  formed 
ip  the  laboratory  of  the  chemist,  aa  by  the  actioo 
of  aulpburlc  acid  opon  different  aubslaocea. 


foreign  agencies,  and  to  bring  the  particles 
of  each  of  the  elements  together  in  suc- 
cession, there  can  be  no  doubt,  from  the 
natural  affinity  existing  among  these  par. 
tides,  that  they  would  combine,  and  that 
the  result  would  be  the  same  identical 
substance,  sugar,  the  same  as^it  is  formed 
by  nature."  The  same  enlightened  phi- 
losopher asserts,  that  this  is  the  principle 
upon  which  all  organic  proeetses  are  con- 
ducted. *'  No  where  do  wo  see  the  organic 
agent  act  upon  elementarv  principles  in 
mass,  as  we  are  obliged  to  00  in  our  expe- 
riments ;  but  by  the  medium  of  a  compli- 
cated and  minute  apparatus,  which  en- 
ables it  to  operate,  as  it  were,  on  the 
ultimate  particles  of  bodies,  and  by  these 
means  to  exclude  some,  and  bring  othera 
into  contact,  according  to  the  design  in 
view." 

Bodies, according  to  the  views  of  Prout, 
are  grouped  together  in  families  which 
observe  certain  fundamental  laws  in  com- 
mon, and  the  three  great  natural  families 
which  form  the  ground-work  of  organic 
constitution,  he  considers  and  names  the 
saccharine  J  tlie  oleaginous,  and  the  albumirwus. 
The  radical  law  pervading  the  class  of 
saccharine  bodies  is,  that  they  are  essen- 
tially constituted  of  carbon  and  water  in 
various  proportions.  The  law,  with  re- 
spect to  the  oleaginous,  is,  that  they  are 
composed  of  olefiant  gas  and  water.  He 
does  not  deny  the  principles  of  atomic  con- 
stitution as  generally  received.  The  atomic 
of  water,  for  instance,  9,  if  rigidly  and 
exclusively  adhered  to,  would  lead  to  infi  nite 
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complexity  and  fractional  division.  There- 
fore, 9  is  to  be  considered  as  only  one 
term  of  the  series,  3,  6,  9,  13,  Id,  in  whieh 
proportions,  add  still  lower  submultiples 
of  them,  water  enters  into  the  constitution 
of  bodies,  especially  in  the  organic  king^ 
dom,  as  often  as  in  the  ratio  of  9.  He 
believes,  also,  that  bodies  as  they  descend 
in  the  quantative  series,  lose  their  power  of 
contributing  to  crystalline  forms,  dtid 
acquire  what  he  term  a  merorganizing 
faculty,  and  this  appears  to  be  especially 
tlie  case  with  water,  which,  even  within 
the  limits  of  our  experimentii,  very  obvi« 
onsly  modifies  crystfulization. 

CLINICAL  LECTURES  on  MEDICINE, 

Delivend  at  tht  Meath  Horpital,  Dublin, 

Sesaloo  19S7-S, 

By  P&orESSoa  GaATSg. 


Lbctubb  X. 

Dr.  FrickeU  Recent  Observations  on  Syphilis^ 
continued. 

How  long  the  period  of  incubation  of  the 
contagion  may  last,  is  by  no  means  determined; 
there  are  cases  in  which  a  connected  series 
of  symptons  of  alternate  improvement  and 
and  aggravation  points  out  the  straggle  of 
the  constitution  against  the  contagion,  the 
latter  ultimately  gaining  the  ascendency  and 
exhibiting  itself  more  and  more  in  fresh 
secondary  affections.  Often,  however,  these 
affisctions,  breaking  out  after  a  number  of 
years,  are  not  of  a  truly  syphilitic  character, 
but  the  resultofacachezy  produced  inasystem 
already  undermined  by  previous  attach  of  ^- 
philis,  and  by  a  variety  of  noxious  influences 
which  develope  morbid  diathesis,  or  bring 
into  play  acquired  predispositions.  Hence, 
in  all  localities  favouring  the  production  of 
cachexies,  we  find  peculiar  forms  of  disease 
which  we  are  forced  to  look  upon  as  syphi- 
loid, inasmuch  «s  they  present  the  same  mo- 
dified forms  of  scroftilous  and  impetiginous 
diseoBe  in  which  syphilis  is  known  to  have 
the  initiative— a  property  shared  by  it  in 
common  with  measles,  small-pox,  and  all 
other  contagious  affections.  In  such  a  case 
as  this,  to  attribute  the  whole  seri^  of  mor- 
bid phenomena  to  the  previous'  syphilis 
would  be  as  incorrect  as  to  regard  growth 
as  the  sole  cause  of  phthisis.  Growth  merely 
developes  an  original  disposition,  viz.  the 
phthisical ;  and  we  have  only  to  suppose 
that  the-  disease  existed  in  a  latent  form 
to  avoid  all  error  on  the  subject. 

6.  The  original  seat  of  contagion  is  either 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  genital  organs 
and  its  mucous  follicles,  or  the  chancrous, 
i.j.  a  portion  of  external  skin  brought  into 
the  condition  of  a  mucous  membrane. 


7.  No  advantage  to  tiie  treatment  of  ty* 
philis  results  from  making  distinctiona  be- 
tween its  primary  forms,  and  particalBrly 
between  gonorrhoea  and  the  syphilitic  vims. 
They  all  get  well  under  the  (so-termed)  ait.> 
tiphlogistic  treatment.  The  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  male  genitals,  which  occa- 
sionally becomes  violently  inflamed,  and 
secretes  copiously  and  obstinately  firom  the 
mere  introduction  of  bougns  or  the  matter 
of  non-8yph3itic  blepharophthaimia,  is  irri- 
tated by  the  syphilitic  virus  just  as  it  is  by 
these  foreign  chemical  or  mechanical  influ- 
ences. Gonorrhoea,  however,  for  the  most 
pert  has  its  origin  in  other  morbid  sonroes 
(leuoorrhoea,  the  period  of  menstruation, 
before  and  after  the  same,  &c.)  which  are 
-modifled  solely  by  coitus,  by  it  produce  a 
noxious  effect  on  the  system,  and  without  it 
are  to  be.looked  upon  as  harmless.  We  have 
not  hitherto  been  able  to  tell  by  tiw  appeal  - 
anoe  of  the  dischaiige  from  what  sovroe  it 
arose.  The  conjunctiva  is  m«chmorefl«- 
quently  observed  in  a  purely  inflammatory 
state  than  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
urethra. 

8.  Sometimes,  but  yery  rarely,  we  observe 
a  transition  from  gonorrhoea  to  chancre.  In 
200  cases  in  i^ch  inoculation  with  gonor- 
rhoeal  matter  was  performed,  there  were  only 
two  instances  of  chancrous  sores  as  the  re- 
sult. A  greenish  yellow  discharge  from  the 
uterus  produced  by  inoculation  genuine 
diancre,  and  gave  rise  to  gonorriioea  wbea 
introduced  into  the  male  urethra  by  means 
of  a  fine  bougie. 

9.  The  importance  of  bearing  in  mind  the 
Disposition  is  still  further  shewn  by  Rich- 
ter*s  supposition  of  the  exisence  of  a  gonor- 
rhoeal  lues  (Dantelliutg  der  Seheinbann 
Jehttlichkeit  und  voeuntlichen  VenchiedenkeU 
Zimeehm  Tripper  und  Ch<tnker,ljeijaig\%l^y, 
and  Autenrieth's  of  a  gonorrhoea!  scroftda, 
Tiibinger  BtHtter  fur  Naturwiswaehaftf  deOi 
Band  I.  Heft  2!)  Every  disease  affect- 
ing the  whole  system,  and  syphilis  and 
gonorrhoea  among  the  rest,  is  capable  of 
awakening  dormant  predispositions ;  hence 
syphilis  or  gonorrhoea  may  give  rise  to 
tumors  of  the  joints  and  nodes  in  persona 
of  a  rachitic  or  rheumatic  constitution. 
Hie  sympathy  between  the  Iddneys  and  ure- 
thra is  remarkable  in  one  point  of  view, 

*  namely,  that  in  gonorrhfza  the  urine  is  found  to 
contain  a  large  quantity  of  albumen.  What  ihe 
consequences  may  be  of  the  removal  of  eo 
much  albumen  ftom  the  system,  wheHier  it 
be  a  species  of  natural  antiphlogistic,  or 
whether  chemical  analysis  can  prove  the 
existence  of  a  deficiency  of  albumen  in  the 
blood,  is  not  yet  determined ;  it  is  a  con- 
dition, however,  which  has  been  observed  in 
connexion  with  many  forms  of  cachexy .  Th^ 
mental  impression  caused  by  gonorrhoea — 
the  almost  incurable  hypochondria  syphilitica 
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important  attnimtloii  in 
tliB  admixture  of  the  fluids.  The  inte- 
rMtiof  obeervations  of  Gveterbock,  Wood» 
Vogel*  and  Hcnte,  on|miieiia  and  pus,  esU- 
lilialilbrmn0ns(inaamnBhaait  is  now  to  be 
distinguished  from  pns)  a  high  rank  among 
theoiganixed fluids,  and,  in  liikct,  the  alburn^ 
ovi,  i^ioh  bears  an  analogy  to  the  macos  of 
the  geaitals  of  the  mammifera,  is  a  species 
of  pus  or  mucus  secreted  by  the  oviduct,  and 
of  great  importance  ixk  the  generation  oi  the 
biid. 

(6.)  DiipodthA, 

Thestate  of  the  system,  and  in  particular 
of  tlie  cntaneousL  tissue,  is  deserving  of  con- 
sideration, not  only  during  coitus,  but  also 
during,  the  wlwle  course  of  the  disease. 
Many  persons  will  not  take  the  disease  either 
hy  coition  or  by  inoculation,  and  in  general 
persons  in  a  tranquil  healthy  state  frill  not 
receive  the  contagion  even  when  the  virus 
is  broae^t  into  contact  with  abraded  surfiuses. 
Dr.  Frkke  on  one  occasion,  while  examining 
a  gonorrheal  patient,  had  the  whole  contents 
of  an  urethral  lacnim  squirted  into  Us  eye  ; 
simple  ablution  of  the  part  prevented  all  bad 
consequences. 

The  delicate  skin  of  fair  persons  and  that 
of  the  negro  fitvours  the  reception  and  spread 
of  contagion  ;  the  same  is  the  case  with  per- 
sons of  a  dirty  greasy  skin,  or  where  the 
fimctlons  of  the  skin  have  been,  iigured  by 
an  unquiet  life  or  by  change  of  climate- 
Henoe  the  inhabitants  of  northern  climates, 
who  in  general  seem  to  exercise  a  stronger 
reaction  against  contagion,  suffer  much  more 
when  they  visit  more  southern  regions. 
Hence  also  the  rich  snfler  less  than  the  poor. 
Persons  of  a  sanguine  temperament  are  in 
general  the  most  susceptible;  the  whole 
system  in  such  persons,  and  the  mucous 
membrane  in  particular,  being  in  a  state  of 
ezeitement.  France  would  sodSer  less  from 
this  disease  were  it  not  for  the  slight  atten* 
tion  paid  to  the  sldn,  and  the  use  of  mer- 
cury. 

The  scroAiIous  and  rachitic,  the  rheumatic 
and  gouty  diathesis,  the  predisposition  to 
lupus  and  herpes,  have  alike  an  influence  in 
determining  the  form  of  what  has  been  term- 
ed seoondafy  syphilis.  As  there  exists  in 
some  individuals  a  complicated  predisposi- 
tion to  sore  throat,  probably  depending  on  a* 
scrofiiious  diathesis,  the  predominance  of 
Ae  mucous  tissues  and  gastridsm,  the  erup- 
tion of  ulcers  of  the  throat,  may  be  appre- 
hended under  the  following  circumstances:— 
The  throat  is  narrow,  the  tongue  arched, 
and  with  difficulty  presseddown  in  the  mouth ; 
the  bark  of  the  throat  cannot  be  seen  without 
exciting  nausea,  the  mucous  membrane  se- 
cretes copiously  and  is  covered  with  moisture ; 
the  soft  palate  is  of  amore  or  less  deep  red 
colour,  the  arches  of  the  palate  hang  very  low 


down,  the  f^osso-pabtinehigherthan  the  pha- 
ryngo-palatine;  the  uvu]a,whichinthejiormal 
condition  has  only  a  red  stripe  dovmits  cen- 
tre, is  of  a  uniform  jred  colour,  covered  with 
mnous,  and  adheres  readily  to  either  of  the 
tonsils;  the  lattoc  stand  near  eadi  other> 
are  red,  and  covered  with  a  viscid  mucus ; 
the  whoienMicous  membrane  of  the  throat  is 
very  sensitive,  secretes  more  copiously  when 
the  mouth  is  kept  open,  and  becomes  redder 
as  if  new  vessels  beoHue  suddenly  developed 
in  it.  Under  such  circumstances  we  may 
naturally  expect  ulcers  in  the  throat;  under 
opposite  conditions  we  look  for  them  in  vafau 
Sometimes  the  mucous  membrai^  of  the 
choannsp  becomes  indurated,  applies  itself  to 
to  the  .tonsils,  and  produces  excoriations, 
which  however  heal  under  the  use  of  emollient 
injections.  The  occurrence  of  firesh  catar- 
rhal and  gastric  derangements  seem  to  have 
a  considerable  influence  in  bringing  about  aU 
syphilitic  metastsses,  or  at  least  direct  the 
force  of  the  morbific  process  to  parts  already 
weakened  and  predisposed.  The  predisposi- 
tion to  buboes  depend  upon  other  causes  as 
well  as  scrofula;  among  these  we  may 
mention  much  walking  or  bodily  exertion. 
Women  are  more  UaUe  to  these  glandular 
affections  than  men ;  person^  of.  spare  habit 
and  firm  fibre,  as  also  persons  labouring 
under  hecnia,  in  whom  the  parts  are  snlqected 
to  constant  pressure  from  a  truss,  seldom 
suffer  from  them  unless  they  happen  to  be 
in  a  highly  cachectic  condition.  Not  unlike 
bubo  in  many  respects  is  the  disease  termed 
orchitis  blennorrhagica  (inflammation  of  the 
epididymus,  and  infiltration  of  its  substance 
witii  orgamxed  lymph,  owing  to  the  extension 
of  urethritis  sympatiietically  or  by  metastasis) 
an  occurrence  which  may  be  expected  when 
we  find  the  vas  deferens  becoming  swollen 
and  painful.  The  testicle  itself  remains 
during  the  whole  time  unimplicated ;  it  is, 
however,  fi^uentiy  displaced,  and  hence,  in 
order  to  detect  it,  the  part  must  be  examined 
very  cloeely.  The  lymph  is  infiltrated  so 
completely,  and  becomes  so  intimately  com- 
bined with  the  substance  of  the  epididymis^ 
that  the  consequent  hardness  in  many  in- 
stances will  not  yield  to  any  remedial  agency^ 
and  though  it  may  be  somewhat  reduced*  by 
compression,  it  remains  quite  peraeptible 
even  after  the  lapse  of  twenty  yean. 

There  exists  naturally  a  sympathy  between 
the  mucous  membrane  and  the  sldn.  An 
exanthema  is  sometimes  produced  not  only 
by  balsam  copaiba,  but  idso  by  turpoitine, 
for  the  cure  of  gonorrhcea.  The  syphilitic 
cutaneous  affections  depend  partiy  on  the 
virus  being  either  wholly  neglected  or  imper- 
fecUy  cured,  or,  as  is  frequentiy  the  case, 
aggravated  by  the  abuse  of  mercury,  partly 
on  the  sympathy  already  alluded  to.  The 
peculiar  form  of  the  eruption  depends  partiy 
on  the  condition  of  the  skin,  and  partiy  on 
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what  faai  beentermed  the  acrimony  of  the 
flmds  or  dyscrasy.  FeriDns  of  a  dark  com- 
plenon  and  a  dirty  freckled  skin  are  sbpet 
liable  to  these  emptions.  Itch  appears  to 
have  less  power  in  modiiying  the  eruption 
than  other  dyseranefli  as,  for  instance,  the 
berpedc  The  oocnrrence  of  gonorrhoea!  • 
ophthafania  uid  of  syphilitic  iritis  fiimishes 
strong  proofii  of  the  existence  of  a  species 
of  elfwtive  affinity,  of  an  unknown  metastasis 
fhnn  one  diseased  tissue  to  another  predis- 
posed to  diseue.  The  former  afiection,  if 
it  be  produced  by  inliDCtion  flrom  contact, 
should  be  more  frequent.  Interruption  of  the* 
urethnd  discharge  is  never  the  cause  of  epi- 
didymitis (on  the  contrary,  inflammstion  of 
the  epididymis  and  Ihe  parts  in  its  vicinity 
acts  as  a  derivative  on  the  gonorrhoea,  and 
arrests  its  How),  much  less  can  it  be  exclu- 
sively the  cause  of  inflammation  of  the  re- 
mote conjunctiva.  Hence  we  must  ascribe- 
to  this  membrane  (forming  as  it  does  a  tran- 
aition  membrane  between  the  mucous,  serous, 
and  cutaneous  tissues)  a  greater  predilection 
'for  the  vims  of  dap,  than  to  the  nnicous 
membnme  of  the  ear  or  nose.  It  is 
quite  plain  that  iritis  arises  without  con- 
tagion, and  without  any  other  metutasis  than 
that  common  to  all  syphihtiG  aflbctions.  In- 
deed it  comes  on  frequently  after  a  protracted 
treatment  dther  wither  without  mercury. 
The  iris  conducts  itself  here  like  the  fibrous 
periosteum  ;  it  is  not  affected  until  some  time 
after  the  external  tissues  of  the  eye,  which 
afforded,  as  it  were,  a  kind  of  point  of  attrac- 
tion for  the  disease.  There  exists  also  a 
peculiar  disposition  to  condylomata  as  pseu- 
do-products, among  whichthe  conical  ccmdy- 
lomata,  as  being  parasitic  prodnotionB  en- 
dowed with  remarkable  vitality,  present 
the  diaracters  of  the  contagion  in  the 
highest  degree.  Whether  tiie  patholo- 
gioEd  process  by  which  they  are  gene- 
rated be  the  same  as  that  by  whidi  the 
fongositiea  of  ulcers  are  formed,  and  whe- 
ther their  bas?s  be  a  structure  intermediate 
between  polypus  and  wart,  remain  still  unde- 
cided. Dr.  Fricke  saw  them  appear  as  the  har- 
bingers of  more  serious  affections,  as,  for  in- 
stance, of  fongus  medullaris  of  internal  or- 
gans. Prof.  Otto  (in  his  Ditniieher  Zeit9eknf>, 
1 838,  Heft  2)  nelates  an  instance  of  their  pro- 
duction as  the  result  of  unnatural  coitus  be- 
tween two  persons  perfectly  ft«e  from  syphilis. 
Rognetta  (Gnette  M^dieals  de  Pani,  June 
1836)  describes  a  species  of  warty  growth 
from  the  anus  which  might  have  passed  for 
condylomata  had  not  the  chastity  of  the 
individuals  been  well  known ;  hence  we  are 
not  in  all  cases  of  condylomata  to  assume 
the  preexistence  of  syphilitic  contagion. 
Again,  with  the  tendency  to  form  condylo- 
mata there  coincides  a  tendency  in  the  skin 
to  form  warts  and  corns— «  tendency  the 
mmxot  of  which  is  probably  seated  in  the 


oftlie  kidneys,  dr  ol  the 
ctigestive  appamtna  in  general..  The. flat 
condylomata  heal  readily,  but  the  conieal 
can  by  no  means  be .  destroyed,  so  that  we 
are  forced  to  leave  them  alone  and  let  them 
wear  themselvea  out.  They  prove  them- 
selves to  be  a  mere  secondary  syphilitic  for- 
mation by  tins  foct,-«one  cannot  produce 
chancres  from  tiiem  ;  the  moistnra  exuded 
by  them  produces  only  excoriations  -and 
oondybmata  of  the  parts  with  which  itoomes 
in  contact,  just  as  all  acrid  secretions  iU>, 
and  any  secretion  may  be  regarded  as  acrid 
to  all  parts  to  which  it  is  not  the  natural 
stimulus.  Tlie  primary  and  secondary  con- 
dylomata are  very  similar ;  the  oirramfe- 
rence  of  the  former,  however,  is  less  than 
that  of  the  latter,  and  their  secrstion  not  so 
copious. 

With  regard  to  affeetions  of  the  bones, 
(tike  occurrence  of  which  indicates  that  tiie 
system  has  yielded  to  the  morbid  influenoe 
of  the  syphiUtic  poison)  alfoetions,  too,  irindi 
make  their  appearance  in  persons  disposed 
to  Mchexies,  who  have  scarcely  escaped 
rickets,  and  who  have  already  a  tendency  to 
rhemnatism  and  gout,  even  here  mercury  is 
not  free  from  all  blame  as  a  cause.  Thia 
opinion  is  supported  by  the  power  whidk 
mercury  has  of  destroying  vitality,  and 
hence  of  destroying  the  vitality  of  pseudo- 
products,  by  the  circumstance  of  mercury  in 
the  reguline  state  having  been  found  hi  the 
bones  (CAirur.  Annai,  Toe.  dt.),  and  the 
frM^,  that  these  affections  disappear  on  the 
occurrence  of  symptoms  of  salivation. 

It  is  an  undeniable  fact,  that  syphilitic 
affections,  and  even  ulcers  resembling  chan- 
cres, or  the  sores  produced  by  inoculation 
with  the  matter  of  chancre,  may  be  congeni- 
tal; but  it  rarely  happens  that  inflection 
takes  place  during  birth,  much  as  the  con- 
dition of  the  child's  skin  might  seem  to 
favour  the  reception  of  the  virus.  Women 
labouring  under  syphilis  in  a  very  high 
degree,  give  birth  to  children  which  are 
healthy,  and  continue  so,  just  as  occurs  with 
mothers  affected  with  herpes  and  other 
morbid  predispositions,  where  disdiarges 
or  eruptions  of  a  syphilitic  character  appear 
immediately  after  birth,  they  have  already 
lost  their  contagious  property,  (they  cannot 
be  reproduded  by  ino<ndaiion),  and  tUs 
%eems  to  favour  the  opinion  that  the  sy^- 
litic  contagion  acts  much  more  than  otheas 
as  a  mere  morbid  stimulant,  producing  no 
peeuliar  eachexy,  and  merdy  maturing  or 
modifying  preexisting  morbid  diathesis. 
Tims  a  scrofolous  person,  by  means  of 
syphilis,  becomes  more  or  lesstruly  scrofulous, 
and  in  many  cases,  fbr  tiie  first  time-only  at 
a  late  period,  and  where  his  health  has  been 
disturbed  by  other  causes,  after  the  actual 
cure  of  the  syphilitic  affeetien.  It  is  ^im 
not  syphilis,  but  theimginal  moiWd  diathfsit 
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modified  by  sjphUu,  wMdi  becomes  prc^- 
gated.  Henoe  in  Hft<»i<j^ng  on  a  plan  of 
treatment,  this  diathesis,  or,  as  we  have 
termed  it,  dUpotUi^H,  is  tibe  chief  .point  for 
consideration,  and  hence  also  results  the 
curability  of  syphilis  by  so  many  different 
means.  The  same,  thing  holds  good  with- 
respect  to  what  are  termed  relapses,  which 
occur  under  every  form  of  treatmient,  and 
more  frequently  under  the  mercurial,  because 
where  there  is  hereditary  predisposition,  anew 
morbid  stimulant  will  be  given  to  scroftdous, 
herpetic,  rheumatic,  and  gouty  affections.  • 
Hence,  too,  the  origin  of  those  exceedingly 
obstinate  chancrous  ulcers  of  the  prepuce, 
constantly  reappearing  after  imperfect  cica- 
trisation, and  consequentiy  after  detachment 
of  the  cutide.  The  edges,  for  instance, 
remain  callous*^,  hence  slight  motion  is 
sufficient  to  break  open  ag^  the  badly 
healed  ulcer.  In  the  latter  case  cataplasms, 
in  the  former  astringent  applications,  to 
diminish  the  sensibility  of  the  prepuce, 
produce  the  best  effects. 

II.  THISRAPBUTICAL  P&INCIPLBS. 

To  establish  the  rationsle  of  treatment,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  attain  a  knowledge 
of  the  origin  of  the  contagion ;  Uie  mere 
treatment,  it  is  true,  does  not  require  that 
any  regard  should  be  paid  to  the  contagion ; 
it  can  be  cured  without  it,  and  mere  expe- 
rience will  lead  to  the  establishment  and 
proof  of  a  counteqioison  and  a  real  poi^n. 
But  the  theory  of  treatment  requires  this 
consideration.  How,  then,  are  we  to  ascertain 
the  nature  of  the  virus  ?  The  period  of  its 
origin  may  he  more  certain  than  the  place, ' 
but  the  period  is  as  remote  as  the  persons 
who  first  observed  the  disease,  and  the  con- 
stitutions which  presented  themselves  for 
observationf.  The  following  facts,  however, 
demand  our  attention  :— 

1.  The  contagion  results  from  the  contact 
of  different  individuals,  and  of  the  external 
skin  or  semimucous  membrane  of  the  male 
with  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  female  ; 

2.  It  is  promoted  by  the  mucus  of  the 
female,  which  is  inclined  to  acrimony,  and 
which  as  well  as  the  seminal  fluid  (k  the 
naale  is  a  highly  vitalized  product,  and 
looked  upon  as  contributing  to  vitid  de- 
velopment; 

-  3.  By  the  mixture  and  mntaal  neutraliza- 
tion  or  solution  of  different  spermata,  as 
well  as  by  their  predominant  'constitutional 
influences ; 

4.  It  is  received  when  the  sensibility  of 
the  part  is  in  the  most  exalted  state ; 

*  It  Is  a  mitUke  to  regard  this  csUMlty  of  Uie 
ed«M  at  foreboding  the  occurrence  of  eecondary 
•yaroiomt. 

t  PlUchaft(HnreIand*e  Journal  for  Uarch,  188^) 
Quotes  some  old  Oennan  verses  of  1472  about 
KlQg  WenseU  In  whlcb  It  is  sUted,  that  after 
drinking  mum  he  was  attacked  with  putreflMtton 
of  the  genitals,  and  died. 


5.  It  shows  its  actioa  more  especially  on 
aU  the  aensihle  .organs  o£  reproduction, 
modifies  (as  has  been  ahready  stated)  ev^ry 
morbid  disposition,  or  matures  and  stimu- 
lates  the  existing  disposition  to  increased 
action  or  pseudo-production. 

Now  if,  bearing  in  mind  what  we  learn 
from  physiology,  and  then^utics,  we  call 
th»  contagion  a  pmiJo-fpfrjiia,  or  in  .other 
words,  a  peculiar  albumen,  the  result  of  the 
exercise  ik  the  generative  fiinction,  we  thence 
get  an  explanation,  1st,  of  the  congestion 
which  it  produces  in  the  generative  organs, 
as  in  gonorrhoea ;  2d,  of  its  tendency  to 
attack  and  involve  all  the  reproductive 
tissues,  especially  the  skin ;  3d,  of  its  ten- 
eney  to  the  formation  of  pseudo«producta  * ; 
4tii,  of  its  tendency,  proved  also  by  the 
history  of  the  embryo,  first  to  attack  sensi- 
ble  parts;  5th,  then  to  devekpe  itself 
aeoordiiig  to  certain  ^titheses  (poles  or 
metastases)  ;  6th,  the  in^iications  for  treat- 
ment)  the  hapj^y  results  of  which  afford  a 
further  conclusion  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
disease,  as  well  as  an  explanation  of  the 
success  of  othar  methods,  and  particulaily 
of  mercury. 

Hie  method  of  treatment  to  be  employed 
deserves  the  name  of  the  antiplattic.  Sudden 
weakening  of  the  system  by  venesection  is, 
with  a  tew  exceptions,  wholly  unnecessary ; 
on  the  contrary,  the  constitution  may  at 
first  require  a  generous  diet,  to  enable  it  to 
sustain  the  reaction ;  if  during  its  conti- 
nnance  the  sores  increase,  they  disappear  so 
much  the  more  speedily  afterwards,  when 
the  abstineBoe-care  is  commenced.  This, 
however,  need  not  be  made  a  complete 
hoBger-Gure,  and  perhaps  it  has  been  laid 
down  too  strictly  in  the  Chhrurg,  AunaUn  ; 
the  severity  of  it  should  be  lessened  in 
proportion  to  the  patient's  improvement. 
On  the  other  handatoo  careful  or  solicitoua 
attention  to  cleanliness  cannot  be  shown  f . 
Rest  is  an  excellent  antiplastic  t  during  its 
observance  chymification  and  assimilation 
are  less  active ;  all  tiie  functions  are  carried 
on  with  less  energy ;  end  thus  ihe  contagion, 
neglected,  as  it  were,  snd  limited  in  its  seat, 
dies  out  of  itself.  Of  itself  it  possesses 
naturally  but  little  power,  and  where  clesn* 
liness  and  regulation  of  the  diet  are  attended 
to,  as  well  as  a  pnqper  regard  paid  to  the 
peculiar  disposition  of  the  patient  and 
the  course  of  the  disease,  rest  may  be 
less     strictly    enforced     after    the   lapse 

*  Tlie  well-known  Klecblalt,  to  often  fonn4  la 
the  orarjr,  the  hair,  fkt,  and  teeth,  probabl|r  besr 
tome  analogy  to  syphilitic  diseases  of  the  slUoa 
mucous  membrane,  and  bones. 

t  From  tbis  cause,  as  Dr.  Frieke  has  often 
eouTlnced  himself,  the  rational  method  often 
falls  In  private  pracUce.  We  are  not  able  to 
enforce  cleanliness,  which  Is  generally  attended 
with  pain,  and  we  are  obliged  to  (ni»t  too  much 
to  the  patient's  statements. 
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of  a  few  dayi.  .  A  plcntiftil  meat  diat 
U  apt  to  bring  on  buboea,  whik  a  strictly 
y(^table  diet.tenda  to  give  rise  to  condylo- 
mata«  Internally,  H  will  be  soffioient  to 
admlniater  Epsom  salts  in  such  doses  as  to 
produce  a  few  eTacuations  daily,  and  even 
in  this  point  we  may  abate  a  little  in  our 
original  strictness  after  a  few  days.  Decoc« 
tion  of  saraaparilla,  infusions  of  senna  or 
Carica  arenaria,  and  the  adds,  particularly 
the  nitric,  are  aliw  employed  with  advantage. 
Hydriodate  of  potass,  either  witli  or  without 
decoction  of  saraaparilla,  is  an  admirable 
remedy,  and  greatly  esteemed  in  many  parts 
of  Germany. 

Mercury,  even  suppoong  tfa^t  it  did  not 
exeroise  a  more  injurious  ^eet  on  the  sys- 
tem than  Peruvian  bark,  must,  aa  a  specific, 
militate  against  a  sound  knowledge  of  dis- 
ease (for  all  specifics  lead  to  a  ihlse  syatem 
of  therapeutics),  and  particularly  of  sypiulis, 
in  which  every  thing  depends  on  incUvidua- 
ligiwg  and  accurately  f»y«»*>iinifig  the  morbid 
predispoaition.  The  secondvy  forms  in 
particular  require  a  regulation  of  those 
functions  whose  disturbance  constitutes  the 
source  of  the  disease,  and  consequently  a 
regulation  of  diet  in  the  strongest  sense  of 
the  word.  The  stomach  and  skin  are  the 
two  organs  which  are  chiefly  deranged. 
The  same  plan  of  treatment  which  we  would 
follow  in  treating  cases  of  herpes,  scabies, 
scrofula,  gout,  rachitis  or  periostitis,  depend^ 
ing  on  ordinary  causes,  must  be  also  followed 
where  these  diseases  have  been  called  into 
existence  by  the  syphilitic  virus.  On  the 
whole,  however,  secondary  syphilis  is  rarer 
tiian  is  generally  imagined.  Neither  secon- 
dary symptoms  nor  relapses  require  treat- 
ment different  from  that  which  is  adopted 
in  the  cure  of  primary  symptoms ;  a  treat- 
ment the  Ahief  features  of  which  are  that  it 
is  external,  not  opposing  or  obstructing 
nature,  but  rather  assistingher  by  cleanliness, 
&c.  Fresh  air  often  cures  cutaneous  aflbc- 
tions  in  a  short  time ;  condylomata  disappear 
after  the  lapse  of  a  certain  time  under 
the  use  of  a  variety  of  escharotics,  without 
our  being  able  to  fix  on  one  as  a  specific. 
At  all  times,  regard  should  be  paid  to  morbid 
states  of  the  constitution  and  morbid 
temperaments,  and  we  should  take  especial 
care  not  to  excite  any  cachexy  in  the  patient. 
A  mild  limitation  of  vital  activity  is  sufficient 
to  cut  off  all  suf^rt  firom  the  morbid 
pararitic  action,  or  at  least  to  obviate  all 
uniavonrable  influences. 

A  minute  account  of  the  modifications 
which  have  been  made  in  the  treatment 
described  in  the  Chirurg,  Annalmi  would 
require  a  treatise  as  long  as  that  in  which 
they  were  originally  set  forth.  We  must 
therefore  refer  to  this  work,  as  it  would 
require  a  whole  book  to  give  the  results  of  - 
1000  registered  cases. 


an 
CASES  OP  ELEPHANTIASII^, 

TRBATSD   l^a   TBtf   MOST  PART  Bt  FOMI- 
OATIOR. 


To  the  Editor  ^  the  Medical  Gazette. 

Sir, 
Without  entering  into  the  anatomical 
or  pbjrsiolo^cal  cbanfres  which  take 
place  in  diseases  of  to  is  nature,  but 
witb  the  view  of  adding*  a  litUe  to 
their  pathology,  I  send  jrou  Oie  fol- 
lowing brief  cases  for  insertion  in  joor 
▼aluable  journal,  ifjrou  judge  that  the j 
will  be  interesting  to  Tour.  readers. 

I  have  omitted  the  aailj  record  of  the 
progress  made,  or  of  medicines  pre- 
scribed, in  order  that  I  might  not  oc- 
cupy too  much  of  jour  space,  and  aa 
being  needless  under  the  circumstances. 
I  am,  sir, 
^  Your  obedient  servant, 

Jonathan  Green,  M.D,  &c  &c. 

Great  Marlborough  Street, 
Jan.  28,  1839. 

^  Case  I.— Captain  C.,aged  more  than 
sixty,  after  a  protracted  service  in  India 
of  upwards  of  fort^  years,  returned  to 
Euf^laud,  the  subject  of  elephantiasis 
Grsecorum,  with  which  he  haa  been  as- 
sailed 22  years  before.  He  was  the 
patient  of  the  late  Mr.  Earle,  who,  after 
trying  various  means  of  relief  uselessly, 
thought  the  fumigating  baths  indicated, 
and  the  patient  was  accordingly  sub- 
mitted to  their  influence.  It  was  the 
most  confirmed  and  unequivocal  case  I 
had  ever  seen,  either  in  the  tropics  or  at 
home,  where  the  disease  is  rare.  The 
patient's  visage  was  flattened  as  those 
of  the  Chinese  *  ;  the  forehead  broad 
and  wrinkled;  the  eyes  globular  and 
large;  the  nose  enlarged,  and  uostrila 
wide  and  gaping ;  the  lips  enlarged  and 
protruding;  and  the  whole  of  the  front 
of  the  visage  was  studded  with  taber- 

•  A  cariona  pbytiologlcml  fact :  thia  alteratloii 
of  the  coanteoaoce  of  peraona  after  a  long  reai- 
denoe  in  foreign  climea,  which  aatamea  more 
or  leaa  that  of  the  natires.  Tea  f  eara  ago  1  had 
two  children  for  patieota  :  they  had  been  sent  to 
England  to  Ins  educated.  They  were  of  En^iah 
pareota,  but  two  more  perfect  apecbnena  of 
Chinese  children  need  not  be  looked  for.  Two 
years  ago,  two  more  children  of  the  came 
parents  came  to  England  for  the  same  parpose, 
and  ihey    were   prototypes   of  the  first  two  I 


had  seen :  they  were  accompanied  bv  the  latter, 
whom  I  should  not  have  known  agsln,  for  ihev 
had  become  perfccUy  fair,  and  each  with  a  high 


forehead  and  prominent  nose,  which  change  had 
taken  place  during  the  upwards  of  aeven  years 
that  t  had  out  seen  them. 
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deS)  from  the  size  of  a  horse-bean  to  that 
of  a  vetch :  some  of  these  were  of  a  pearl/ 
whiteness,  but  none  here  were  in  a  state 
of  ulceration;  The  ears  were  standing 
out  from  the  head,  the  lobules  enlaived^ 
hanf^ingf  down,  and  the  whole  or  the 
parts  ronod  about  were  studded  with 
like  tubercles ;  as  were  also  the  hands. 
His  voice  was  peculiarly  hoarse  and 
croakins'.  .  On  takinj^  off  his  clothes, 
the  whole  of  the  trunk  and  all  the  limbs 
were  seen  to  be  covered  with  the  same 
various-sized  tubercles.  There  must 
have  been  verjr  manjr  hundreds  of  them; 
some  were  pendulous)  and  a  few  in  a  state 
of  ulceration.  The  le^s  and  thighs 
were  the  most  enlarged.  The  skin  all 
over  the  surface  was  of  a  dirty-brown 
colour,  almost  insensible,  and  so  tense 
and  thickened,  particularly  on  the  thighs 
and  legs^  that  it  was  with  difficulty  it 
could  be  pinched  up  into  any  thing  like 
a  ridge.  The  inside  of  the  lips,  the 
lining  of  the  cheeks,  the  whole  of  the 
palate,  and  down  the  cesopbagus,  as  far 
as  could  be  seen,  were  studd^  with  the 
same  kind  of  tubercles. 

This  gentleman  did  not  know  what  it 
was  to  perspire  naturalljr,  and  it  was 
with  difficulty  any  perspiration  could 
be  produced  by  means  of  the  sulphur 
fumigating  bath,  the  use  of  whicn  he 
continued  for  eight  weeks,  except 
during  three  intervals  of  five  or  six  days 
each,  when  he  was  uncomfortably  in- 
fluenced by  calomel  and  arsenic,  which 
he  was  taking  by  direction  of  Mr. 
Earle.  I  believe  the  patient  was  not 
benefited  either  by  the  medicines  or  the 
baths :  he  left  London,  and  neither  Mr. 
Earle  nor  myself  heard  any  thing  more 
of  him.  It  was  so  long  from  the  attack 
of  the  malady,  that  the  patient  had  for- 
gotten  any  cause  to  which  he  could 
fairly  assign  it ;  it  had  come  on  gra- 
dually,  and  had  always  been  slowly  on 
the  increase.  He  was,  even  at  the  time 
of  my  seeing  him,  a  robust  man,  and 
had  never  been,  he  said,  inconvenienced 
by  weak  health.  He  was  a  married 
man,  and  enjoved  the  usual  virile 
powers  of  men  ol  his  age,  but  neither  in 
excess  nor  in  diminution ;'  both  of  which 
states  are  said  to  be  concomitants  of  this 
disease,  by  writers  on  the  subject. 

Case  II. — The  widow  of  a  physician, 
aged  48,  became  my  patient  in  Febru- 
ary  18:)d.  She  had  elephantiasis  Ara- 
bum  of  one  leg  and  thigh  (Barbadoes 
leg).    The^  limb  was  of  a  dirty  bi^ivu 


colour,  hard,  little  sensible,  and  tense, 
scarcel}r  admitting  of  being  pinched  up 
into  a  ridge.  It  was  covered  with  some 
twenty  or  more  *hard,  whitish,  various- 
sized  tubercles,  not  oflen  to  be  seen  in 
this  form  of  the  disease,  but  I  think 
tending  to  shew  the  close  analogy  with 
it  and  elephantiasis  Qreecorum.  This 
patient's  health,  and  particularly  the 
animal  spirits,  were  in  a  veiy  depressed 
state,  and  for  which  for  the  last  four 
years  she  bad  been  always  taking  some 
form  of  tonic  medicine.  Notwithstand«. 
ing  her  weakness,  the  pulse  was  full, 
and  not  wanting  in  strength.  She  was 
very  sobject  to  neadacfae  and  constipa- 
tion. Menslmation  had  ceased  roar 
years.  This  lady  clearly  attributed  her 
disease  to  cold,  wet,  and  misenr,  which 
brought  on  at  the  outset  an  attack  of  fever 
and  ague,  of  which,  as  she  got  bet- 
ter,  the  swelling  of  the  leg  came  on, 
and  which  in  extent  was  great,  consi- 
dering the  short  period  she  had  had  the 
complaint — ^not  tnree  years.  The  cause 
assigned  by  herself  was  consequent  ex- 
posure to  the  inclemencies  of  the  wea- 
ther, from  her  house  being  blown  away 
during  the  night  of  the  hurricane  which 
occurred  at  Barbadoes  in  August  1831 , 
she  and  her  infant  being  in  bed  at  the 
time  it  happened.  The  latter  was  sepa- 
rated from  her,  and  was  not  recovered 
until  the  morning  of  the  second  day. 
Some  persons  were  blown  over  the  dim 
to  which  her  house  was  adjacent,  and 
such  was  judged  to  be  the  infant's  fate. 
To  this  distress  of  mind,  nakedness, 
and  exposuf'e,  from  which  evils  there 
was  no  escape,  as  all  persons  were 
in  a  similarly  bewildered  state,  she 
clearly  attributed  the  first  cause  of 
her  ailments.  This  lady  was  almost  a 
stranger  to  sensible  perspiration,  and 
the  limb  affected  was  of  a  dry  leathery 
feel.  She  began  my  treatment  by 
taking  a  full  dose  of  calomel  and  colo- 
cynth,  and  a  saline  purgative  the  fol* 
lowing  morning.  The  latter  was  fol- 
lowed  up  more  or  less  every  morning, 
until  a  due  effect  was  produced ;  the 
former  dose  was  occasionally  repeated. 
She  began  the  fumigating  bath,  but  on 
account  of  the  throbbing  of  the  head, 
which  it  increased,  it  was  given  up. 
The  simple  vapour  bath  was  substituted 
with  no  better  success. 

With  reluctance,  on  account  of  her 
fancied  weakness,  she  was  bled  to  ten 
i>unces ;  but  instead  of  being  weakened 
by  it,  she  found  herself  stronger,  more 
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cheerful,  and  less  disposed  to  headache. 
She  now  again  tried  the  vapour  bath, 
and  soon  resumed  the  sulphur  fumig^t* 
ing  bath,  which  she  bo*re  pieasurabljfr  to 
her  feelings,  and  always  producing 
plentiful  perspiration  ;  and  towards  the 
latter  end  of  the  treatment  with  perepU 
sation  from  the  affected  limb. 

She  took  the  baths  almost  daily,  with 
great  diminution  of  the  size  of  the 
nmb,  which  gradually  became  softer  ta 
the  feel.  At  the  end  of  six  weeks  from 
ber  taking  the  fumigations  with  some* 
thing  like  negiilsrity,  she  became  almost 
well,  and  returned  to  Barbadoes.  She 
was  bled  a  second  time  during  the  treat- 
ment to  ten  ounces.  All  the  medicine 
she  took  during  the  time,  with  the  ex« 
ception  of  the  purgatives  named,  was 
two  or  three  doses  of  the  volatile  alkali 
daily,  and  rags  wet  with  the  following 
lotion  were  kept  applied  to  the  limb, 
over  which  was  placed  oiled  silk  and  a 
roller : — 

R  lodini,   9j.;   Potasaii  lodidi,  9ij.; 

Sp.  Rosmarini,  Jvj, ;  Aq.  destill.  ^x. 

ft  lotio. 

Case  III. — Col.  £.  was  recommend- 
ed  to  me  by  the  lady,  the  subject  of  the 
last  case.  This  gentleman  was  of  a 
gouty  habit,  and  aged  about  60 ;  he  had 
been  exposed  to  all  the  inclemencies  and 
miseries  of  the  aforesaid  hurricane.  It 
was  followed  by  great  indisposition,  and 
an  attack  of  fever  and  a^ue  (so  called). 
As  be~  amended  from  this  bis  legs  and 
one  band  began  to  enlarge,  which,  gnu 
dually  increasing,  brought  him  to  me 
late  in  the  autumn  of  1836.  There 
were  no  tubercles  to  be  seen  or  felt  in 
this  case,  merely  the  enlargement  of 
both  legB  and  thighs,  but  particularly 
the.  left,  and  also  the  left  hand ;  and 
with  the  usual  dirty  hue,  insensibility, 
and  thickening  of  the  integuments.  His 
general  health,  he  said,  was  much  im- 
paired ;  but  even  now  be  appeared  of 
robust  frame,  tolerably  good  appcr 
tite,  and  strong  pulse.  He  was 
purged  and  bled  to  twelve  ounces, 
after  which,  on  the  30th  of  Oc- 
tober, 1836,  he  commenced  the  fu- 
migations, which  he  continued  with 
little  interruption  for  two  months.  From 
the  first  this  patient  had  plenty  of  per- 
spiration from  the  body,  and,  after  the 
nr$t  week,  from  the  affected  limbs, 
which  gradually  became  softer,  and 
smaller  in  size.  He  shortly  after 
returned  to  Barbadoes    well  satisfied 


with  the  results'  he  had  obtained. 
During  the  time  of  treatment  he  had  a 
second  bleeding  to  the  same  amount, 
and  all  the  medicine  he  took  was  the 
volatile  alkali,  and  small  doses  of  anti- 
mony, with  an  occasional  purgative : 
bis  limbs  were  kept  enveloped  in  strips 
of  oiled  silk. 

Case  IV.— Oct.  17,  1836.— Dr.  Gor- 
don brought  to  me  a  young  gentleman, 
a  native  of  Trinidad,  who  had  come  to 
England  for  medical  advice,  and 
to  be  educated.  He  was  covered 
all  over  the  face,  body,  and  limbs, 
with  elepbantoid  tubercles,  various 
in  size,  and  some  few  of  them  iii 
a  state  of  open  ulceration.  The 
face  and  limbs  had  the  usual  swollen, 
hard,  and  dusky  appearance  characte- 
ristic of  the  disease.  He  bad  been  seen 
bv  Sir  Henry  Halford,  Sir  Benjamin 
Brodie,  &c.,  but  I  believe  little  medical 
treatment  bad  been  entered  on  previous 
to  his  coming  to  me.  He  soon  com- 
menced the  sulphuric  fumigations,  one 
every  other  day,  and  in  a  short  time 
took  them  daily. 

In  the  course  of  a  fortnight,,  innume- 
rable of  what  were  hard  tubercles  (be- 
fore the  commencement  of  the  treat- 
ment) were  now  in  a  soft  state,  or  state 
of  supuuration,  or  open  ulceration ; 
whilst  those  in  the  state  of  open  ulcera- 
tion, on  his  commencing  the  fumiga- 
tions were  healed,  leaving  cicatrices; 
and  many  others  were  in  process  of 
healing.  The  fumigations  were  conti- 
nued, with  evident  progressive  advan- 
tajfe,  but  to  my  regret  I  lost  sight  of 
this  case  doubly  interesting,  as  he  was 
an  interesting  boy  of  precocious  abili- 
ties. With  the  medical  treatment  I  had 
nothing  to  do,  but  was  told  by  Dr.  Gor- 
don he  was  taking  iodine  in  full  doses. 
The  same  gentleman  some  time  after- 
wards told  me  that  the  boy  had  died  of 
brain  fever ;  and  but  for  this  lamentable 
event,  from  the  improvement  which  had 
taken  place,  I  think  the  patient  would 
have  got  well,  by  the  conjoint  use  of 
iodine  and  the  fumigations ;  the  disease 
had  not  been  of  long  standing,  and 
seemed  to  be  confined  to  the  surface, 
without  implication  of  the  deeper  se- 
cerning vessels. 

Case  v.— In  the  spring  of  1837, 
Captain  B.,  commanding  a  packet 
plying  between  the  West  fidia  Islands, 
was  sent  to  me  by  Dr.  Henry  Davies : 
he  was  the  subject  of  elephantiasis  of 
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the  rif^bt  leg-  and  thi^b,  brought  on  by 
exposure  to  wet  and  other  privations  at 
sea  ;  to  this  be  attributed  bis  complaint, 
which  was  of  little  more  than  a  jear*s 
duration.  He  was  otherwise  in  capital 
health,  but  the  limb,  he  said,  had  gone 
on  gradually  increasinsf ;  and  preyious 
to  its  commencement  he  had  tne  usual 
fever  and  ague  of  the  tropics.  This 
gentleman  took  the  fumigating  baths, 
and  I  believe  iodine  medicine,  with 
amendment  very  satisfactory  to  Dr. 
Davies  and  myself;  but  from  caases  un- 
known to  either  of  us,  b6  discontinued 
his  attendance.  At  the  commencement 
of  the  treatment  the  limb  had  all  the 
usual  characteristics  of  elephantiasis, 
but  which >  from  the  softening  and  di- 
minution that  was  taking  place,  seemed 
to  promise  a  cure  of  the  complaint. 

Case  Vl.— In  July  1838,  a  younjg 
gentleman  came  to  England  to  be  edu- 
cated firom  Demerara,  and  was  advised 
by  Dr.  Smith,  of  that  colony,  to  consult 
me,  on  account  of  elephantiasis  of  the 
right  hfr^  of  which  he  was  the  subject, 
and  which  had  been  of  more  than  two 
years'  standing.  It  was  supposed  to  be 
consequent  or  an  attack  of  fever  and 
ague,  on  the  recovery  from  which  the 
disease  in  the  le^  commenced,  and  grtL- 
dually  increased.  There  were*  a  feiv 
tubercles  on  the  surface  of  the  leg ;  one 
(a  large  one)  was  to  be  felt  deeply  seated 
in  the  calf  of  the  leg.  He  was  rather  a 
delicate  boy,  and  brought  with  him  a 
letter  on  the  subject,  which  I  shall  ap- 
pend  to  this  paper.  I  prescribed  for 
him  small  doses  of  iodine,  which  were 
gradually  increased ;  friction  with  iodine 
ointment  was  used  to  the  leg,  and  he 
-commenced  taking  the  baths  every  other 
da^ ;  after  a  short  period  be  used  them 
daily.  In  ten  days  from  the  ocmimence- 
ment  of  the  treatment  two  tubercles 
suppurated,  and  which  I  converted  into 
permanent  issues.  Afler  twenty-four 
baths,  and  the  aforesaid  auxiliary  means, 
the  leg  bad  become  soft,  and  almost  of  its 
natural  size.  The  baths  were  now  dis- 
continued ;  he  still  went  on  with  the 
iodine  medicine,  and  wore  a  laced  stock- 
ing* ;  the  large  tubercle  imbedded  in  the 
calf  of  the  leg  was  still  to  be  felt,  though 
softer  and  smaller ;  over  this  was  ap- 
plied a  mercurial  ammoniacal  plaster. 
In  November  I  considered  tbe  patient 
well,  the  issues  were  allowed  to  heal, 
but  be  was  advised  to  take  a  bath  occa- 
sionally when  convenient. 


Extraefjrom  Dr.  SmiihU  Letter,  ' 
"  Dear  Sir,— The  patient  whose  leg'  I 
reduced  by  means  of  tbe  sulphur  bath 

b  a  young  man,  of .    The  disease 

was  the  common  swelled  leg  of  Bar- 
badoes,  and  by  this  name  it  is  better 
understood  in  Europe  than  if  vou  were 
to  call  |t  elephantiasis.  It  bad  been 
for  four  years  enormously  swelled,  and 
at  the  instep  the  skin  was  doubled  on 
itself  like  a  large  round  pad.  I  was 
about  to  cut  out  a  large  portion  of  the 
skin,  as  I  then  hoped  to  reduce  the  leg 
by  cicatrization,  when  it  occurred  to 
me  first  to  try  the  sulphur  bath.  The 
patient  was  subjected  to  the  bath,  and 
at  the  end  of  a  short  period  the  leg  ha^ 
regained  its  natural  size.  Ten  months 
have  elapsed,  and  the  leg  still  retains 
Its  natural  size,  though  the  patient  has, 
durin?  the  whole  of  tbe  time,  been  em- 
ployed in  full  field-work. 

Yours  faithfully, 
(Signed)    Smith. 

Demerara,  I5(h  May,  1888." 

From  consideration  of  the  preceding, 
I  think  it  will  appear  how  deserving  of 
trial  is  the  fumigatory  method  of  treat- 
ment in  those  numerous,  obstinate, 
and  anomalous  diseases,  so  often  to  be 
met  with,  and  particularly  in  those 
where  the  innumerable  minute  vessels 
constituting  the  capillary  system  are 
judged  to  be  at  fault,  and  more  particii- 
larly  as  this  treatment  aids,  and  is  itself 
aided,  by  the  conjoint  use  of  the  custo- 
mary routine  modes  of  attempting^  the 
subjugation  of  disease. 


on  mu 

FORMATION  OF  MOULDING 

TABLETS    FOR    FRACTURES,    &c. 

Bj  Alfred  Shbb, 
Preaser  at  St.  Bartholomew*!  Hospital. 

The  importance  of  a  substance  that  can 
be  moulded  accurately  to  any  part  of 
the  body  at  a  moment's  notice,  most  be 
admitted  by  every  member  of  tbe  me- 
dical profession  ;  yet  many  difficulties 
attend  the  formation  of  a  composition 
which  shall,  at  the  period  of  its  appli- 
cation, be  so  yielding  and  soft,  that  it 
may  take  an  accurate  caxt  of  any  part, 
and  when  dry,  shall  still  reuin  the  form 
given  to  it,  and  become  sufficiently  hard 
to  resiat  external  impressions,  and  at 
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tbesamje  tiqae  shall  be  tougb,  elastic, 
and  devoid  of  brittleness  and  much  flexi- 
biilitj;  and  fiirtber  difficulties  present 
tbemseWes  wbere^  the  capabilitv  of  its 
being  quickly  dried  is  required.  The 
advantage  of  lightness  and  cheapness 
is  also  a  great  desideratum. 

As  I  had  frequent  J  noticed  that  the 
composition  of  gum  arabic  Wad  whit- 
ing, when  dry,  possessed  great  hardness 
and  toughness,  and  yet  was  so  free  from 
brittleness  that  it  .could  scarcely  be 
pounded  in  a  mortar^  I  was  determined 
to  ascertain  how  far  it  vvould  answer  to 
make  tablets,  which  mit^ht  be  used  to 
form  extemporaneous  splints. 

For  this  purppse  a  piece  of  coarse 
sheeting  was  copiously  brushed  over  on 
qne  surface  with  a  thick  solution  of  gum, 
after  which  it  was  covered  with  a  com- 
position made  by  rubbing  whiting  with 
mucilage,  continually  adding  the  powder 
until  the  whole  was  of  the  consistence 
of  a  thick  paste :  a  second  piece  of  sheet- 
ing was  now  rubbed  oyer  on  one  side 
with  the  solution  of  gum,  and  the 
moistened  side  applied  upon  the  compo- 
sition with  which  the  piece  of  sheeting 
had  been  covered,  and  we  thus  had  two 
thicknesses  of  sheeting  with  an  inter- 
vening layer  of  the  composition  of  muci- 
lage and  whiting,  the  thickness  of  which 
may  be  increased  or  diminished  as 
strength  or  lightness  is  desired.  The 
whole  was  then  dried,  and  formed  a 
tablet  about  the  thickness  of  slight 
pasteboard. 

This  experiment  succeeded  beyond  my 
most  sanguine  expectations ;  for,  whilst 
the  tablet  remained  dry,  it  was  ex- 
ceedingly  hard,  and,  when  sponged  over 
with  a  little  warm  water,  became  so 
yielding,  that,  by  moulding  it  with  the 
fingers,  a  cast  could  be  taken  of  any  part 
of  the  body.  The  hand  and  knucLles 
were  defined  with  great  accuracy,  and 
I  succeeded,  by  a  little  management,  in 
taking  a  cast  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
face.  It  is  sometimes  advisable  not  to 
allow  the  substance  to  dry  upon  the 
part  on  which  it  is  moulded;  but  after 
the  depressions  and  elevations  have  been 
traced  with  the  fingers,  it  should  be 
carefully  removed,  and  partially  dried 
before  the  fire ;  and  as  soon  as  the  tex- 
ture is  sufiiciently  dry  to  reUin  its  shape, 
it  may  be  placed  near  a  stone,  or  even 
on  the  hob  of  a  grate,  without  fear  of 
corrugating  or  becoming  otherwise  de- 
formed. In  most  cases,  however,  this 
drying  is  quite  unnecessary,  it  being 


requisite  only  to  envelop  the  moist 
tablet  with  a  bandage.  A  cast  thus 
taken  is  extremely  hard  and  tenacious, 
so  that  when  not  much  thicker* than « 
wafer,  it  may  be  struck  violently  and 
repeatedly  against  any  hard  substance* 
and  not  be  destroyed.  It  possessed  but 
slight  flexibility,  and,  after  having  been 
bent,  it  returned  to  its  previous  form, 
shewing  considerable  elasticity.  It  was 
neither  liable  to  be  torn  nor  broken  ;,an4 
lastly,  it  possessed  the  advantage 
of  lightness  combined  with  durability. 
Whilst  in  search  of  a  moulding  sub- 
stance I  thought  it  advisable  to  tiy 
various  compositions,  in  order  that  tKe 
bestmiffbt  be  selected,  but  none  appeared 
so  exceTlent  as  that  last  described. 
A  composition  of  powdered  starch  and 

Sum  was  spread  upon  linen  wetted  wit)i 
le  solution,  as  in  the  first  instance, 
when  it  aflbrded  a  good  and  firm  tablet, 
but  perhaps  not  equal  to  the  first.  A 
paste  made  with  {i|^um  and  flour  formed 
a  good  composition  i  l>ut  in  all  cases 
where  flour  is  used  there  is  a  liability  to 
more  or  less  contraction.  A  mixture  of 
plaster  of  I^aris  und  gum  dried  very 
speedily,  but  was  apt  to  crack,  and  did 
not  wear  well. 

CompoaitioQS  of  white  of  egg^  with 
the  same  aubstances  to  thicken  it  as 
were  used  to  thicken  the  solution  qf 
gum,  were  next  tried,  the  linen  doth 
being  first  smeared  over  .with  the  albu- 
men, biit  none  were  found  to  answei;; 
and  it  waa  singular  that  the  mixture  of 
the  sulphate  of  lime  and  the  .white  of 
egg  had  so  little  firmness  that  it  fell  to 
powder  when  dry. 

Boiled  glue  and  whiting  formed  a 
hard  tablet,  inferior,  though  slightly 
cheaper,  than  that  first  described;  and 
its  unpleasant  smell  would  prevent  its 
use,  except  in  hospital' or  military  prac- 
tice. 

Similar  compositions  of  flour  paste 
were  found  utterly  useless,  having  nei- 
ther consistence,  cohesion,  nor  strength. 
The  decoctions  of  the  Iceland  moss  and 
linseed  were  found  alsp  inapplicable. 
The  preparations  of  dextrine  were  next 
tried,  and  a  mixture .  of  carbonate  of 
lime  with  the  solution  of  dextrine  made 
a  composition  which  ftnswere<l  very  wel). 
Of  all  these  preparations— and  many 
others  that  were  tried — few  were  appli- 
cable, and  none  in  all  respects  equal  to 
the  composition  of  gum  and  whiting, 
both  of  which  substances  are  always 
easily  obtained,  and  have  the  additional 
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ftdTAntage  of  cbe&pness.  The  solatlon 
of  glim  which  was  found  most  adapted 
contained  10  or  12  oz.  of  gam  to  the 
pint  of  water. 

As  far  as  regards  the  nature  and  tex- 
ture of  the  cloth,  it  is  to  be  remarked 
that  linen  is  stronger  than  cotton>  and 
less  liable  to  be  torn,  and  therefore  to  be 
preferred.  Of  the  Yarious  kinds  of 
linen,  none  moulds  so  perfectly  as  mo- 
derately coarse  old  sheeting ;  for  when 
the  tablets  were  made  of  finer  Irish, 
they  were  very  inferior  in  this  respect. 

The  application  of  these  tablets  is 
rather  extensiYe;  they  may  be  used 
with  great  advantage  for  all  fractures 
of  the  metacarpal  bones;  also  for  those 
of  the  forearm,  or  even  for  the  bnraenis. 

When  the  humerus  is  fractured,  the 
method  which  has  been  adopted  is  to 
cut  a  piece  of  paper  somewhat  into  the 
shape  of  the  required  splint.  It  should 
cover  a  portion  of  ^  pectoralis  major, 
and  extend  as  hfgh  as  the  bend  of  the 
neck,  and  incli^  the  whole  of  the  sca- 
pula. Frost  this  broad  plate  a  piece 
descends  to  the  blend  of  the  elbow,  and 
should  be  sufficiently  wide  to  cover 
about  two-thirds  of  the  outer  part  of  the 
arm.  The  paper  is  then  placed^  on  one 
of  the  prepared  tablets,  which  b  cut  to 
a  similar  shape.  The  piece  thus  pre- 
pared is  moistened  until  it  becomes  per- 
fectly soft,  and  it  is  then  moulded  on 
the  arm  and  neck.  From  the  general 
shape  of  these  parts,  there  will  be  found 
a  superfluity  of  substance  about  the 
deltoid  whicn  must  be  pinched  up  and 
tamed  down,  so  as  to  form  a  fold  over 
the  other  part.  The  splint  then  may 
be  in  a  degree  dried,  and  its  inner  sur- 
face lined  with  lint.  The  whole  is  to 
be  enveloped  with  a  starched  roller*. 

This  mode  of  proceeding  may  appear 
tedious,  but  it  is  a  source  of  much  com- 
fort to  the  patient ;  for  whilst  the  upper 
arm  is  enveloped  in  this  bard  case,  so 
that  it  is  quite  immoveable,  the  forearm 
and  hand  may  be  left  loose,  and  the  pa- 
tient may  in  some  degree  enjoy. the  use 
of  them.  The  benefit  of  this  mode  of 
treating  fractures  is  not  confined  to  the 
patient  only :  it  lessens  also  the  labour 
of  the  surgeon;  for  when  the  injured 
limb  is  once  put  up  in  this  manner,  it 
requires  no  further  attention  for  days, 
weeks,  or  even  till  the  cure  is  accom- 
plished. 

*  The  roller  In  merely  loaked  in  boiled  ttarch, 
and  wound  np  In  the  usnal  manner,  before  It  ii 
applied. 


Its  application  to  chronicdiseasesof  the 
joints  will  be  found  particularly  useful. 
In  these  cases,  two  lateral  splints  are 
to  be  formed,  and  enveloped  in  a  stcrefr 
roller.  It  is  hardly  necessary  tat  ad^l, 
that  in  fractures  of  the  lower  jaw:  H 
must  prove  a  valuable  auxiliary.  Oreat, 
however,  as  these  adv^ilCj^es  may  be, 
perhaps  they  are  isMMf  in  comparison 
with  the  impMtaifiee  of  its  application  to 
simple  fraeumst  of  the  leg.  The  mode 
of  tretly  these  fractures  at  St.  Bar- 
tholoin0#^(  Hospital  has  been  for  some 
metflfaathe  method  first  adopted  by  Mr. 
^ohu  Lawrence,  of  Brighton.  His 
plan  was  to  form  two  strong  splints  on 
either  side  of  the  injured  leg,  by  suc- 
cessive layers  of  pieces  of  bandage 
united  together  by  white  of  egg  and 
flour.  NOw^  as  far  as  this  method  is 
concerned,  it  requires  no  improvement, 
as  durability,  strength,  and  an  accurate 
cast,  are  obtained  by  this  nibde  of  pro- 
ceeding,  and  the  numerous  cases  which 
which  liave  been  treated  by  it  at  the 
hospitid  shew  its  complete  success.  By 
usinf|^  the  tablets  formed  of  gum  and 
whiting  upon  the  same  plan  as  that  of 
Mr.  Jonn  Lawrence,  a  g^cat  saving  of 
the  surgeon's  time  is  effected;  and  equal 
firmness  and  durability  obtained. 

The  mode  in  which  I  have  'made 
splints  for  the  leg,  is  first  to  obtain  the 
exact  shape  by  drawing  a  piece  of 
sheeting  or  paper  round  the  leg,  and 
marking  the  part  which  corresponds  to 
the  tibia  for  the  whole  length  of  the 
leg,  and  continuing  the  line  on  the  foot 
to  the  extent  that  it  may  be  considered 
necessary  to  cover*.  By  this  means,  it 
is  apparent  tl|at  the  exact  size  of  the 
limb  IS  obtained ;  but  as  the  leg  is  to  be 
enclosed  by  two  splints,  it  becomes  ne- 
cessary to  divide  the  cloth  into  two, 
which  will  give  an  exact  pattern  of 
either  splint.  These  splints  are  to  be 
moistened  and  mouldea,  and  afler  being 
first  lined  with  lint,  or  leather,  the 
whole  is  to  be  enveloped  by  a  roller 
soaked  in  boiled  starch. 

This  composition  of  gum  and  whit- 
ing has  answered  perfectly  in  all  the 
cases  in  which  it  has  been  tried,  and 
splints  made  with  it  are  perhaps  supe- 
nor  to  the  splints  made  with  flour  and 
white  of  egg ;  because,  when  dry^  they 
preserve  accurately   the  shape  of  the 

*  Either  eplint  should  orerlap  the  heel  and 
under  surface  of  the  foot  in  case*  where  they  are 
need  Immediately  after  the  aecldent,  bat  whete 
their  application  la  delayed,  this  la  of  no  tm- 
porunce. 
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limb,  and  do  not  at  all  corrun^te,  which 
all  compositions  of  flour  are  liable  at 
times  to  do. 

Fractures  of  the  patella  are  treated  in 
a  similar  way»  a  splint  being'  placed  on 
either  side  of  the  knee,  extending  from 
about  the  centre  of  the  thigh  to  about 
the  centre  of  the  leg.  The  patella  is 
not  to  be  covered  with  these  splints,  but 
a  gap  corresponding  to  its  shape  left, 
and  toe  two  pieces  or  splints  are  not  to 
meet  accurately  at  aiyr  part,  but  an 
interval  is  to  Be  left  of  about  3-4ths  of 
an  inch,  or  an  inch,  during  their  whole 
extent* 

In  enveloping  these  splints  for  frac- 
tures,  they  are  not  to  be  applied  when 
there  is  mach  inflammation  or  swelling, 
but  the  part  should  be  allowed  first  tP 
get  into  a  perfectly  quiet  state.  Leeches, 
cold  water,  or  poultices,  should  be  ap- 
plied, if  necessary,  to  efl*^ct  this  object 
In  general,  a  delay  of  a  week,  ten  pays, 
or  even  sometimes  three  weeks,  is  re- 
quired ;  but  in  some  favourable  cases 
there  is  no  occasion  to  wait,  and  the 
splints  may  be  applied  with  safety  and 
advantage  on  tne  second  or  thiid  day 
after  the  accident. 

This  mode  has  also  been  adopted  in 
favourable  cases  of  compound  fracture, 
but  most  surgeons  are  agreed  never  to 
cover  these  wounds  with  concealing 
bandages. 

It  is  not  for  me  to  expatiate  upon  the 
advantages  with  which  this  method  of 
treating  fractures  is  attended,  for  that 
belongs  rather  to  Mr.  John  Lawrence, 
as  the  ^rst  adopter  of  the  principle ;  but 
the  fixing  of  the  bones  more  firmly  and 
securely  than  can  be  accomplished  by  any 
other  method — the  prevention  of  loss  of 
health,  by  enabling  the  patients  to  tvalk 
on  the  fourth  or  filth  day  afler  receiving 
the  accident,  and  permitting  them  U)  he 
removed  to  a  situation  more  healthy  and 
airy — the  prevention  of  stifi*  joints  and 
the  more  speedy  and  final  uniting  of  the 
bone— are  advantages  too  great  to  be 
passed  over  unmentioned.  These  ad- 
vantages are  likely  to  be  enjoyed  by  a 
greater  number  when  the  time  required 
lor  the  first  application  of  the  splints  is 
diminished,  and  the  objection  is  removed 
of  allowing  the  limb  to  remain  without 
bandages  during  the  time  required  for 
the  drying  of  the  splints :  the  tablets 
which  I  have  described  possess  these 
additional  advantages,  and  with  them 
superior  cheapness  is  also  conjoined. 


Bank  of  EoKfand, 
Feb.  9. 18^. 


Sir, 
My  attention  has  been  called  to  a  com- 
munication from  Sir  C.  Scndamore, 
headed  **  Crystalline  Formation  in  the 
Bowels,'*  contained  in  a  recent  number 
of  your  journal,  in  which  be  refers  to 
an  article  which  appeared  in  the  Medi- 
cal Gazette  of  tne  34th  November. 
Not  having  read  the  number  of  the 
Gazette  of  that  date,  I  was  naturally 
anxious  to  see  how  far  it  would  corro- 
borate a  short  paper  on  the  subject 
which  I  had  some  time  since  commu- 
nicated to  the  Dublin  Medical  Journal. 
On  referring  to  it,  however,  I  found  it  to 
be  only  a  reprint  of  a  portion  of  my  paper 
from  the  latter  journal ;  and,  from  the 
writer's  nam^  not  being mentioned,it  had 
all  the  appearance  of  an  anonymous  coir- 
tribution.  My  object  in  publishing  the 
case  was  to  elicit  information  on  a 
point  that  had  attracted  some  attention 
abroad,  but  had  been  hardly  noticed  in 
these  countries,  which  was  more  likely 
to  be  attained  if  the  paper,  as  it  ap- 
peared in  your  journal,  nad  been  au- 
thenticated by  the  writer's  name. 

I  regret  that  I  had  not  read  the  cases 
which  Sir  0.  Scodamore  has  quoted 
from  bis  work  on  Gout,  or  I  should 
certainly  have  noticed  them,  as  tfaey 
afibrd  additional  evidence  of  the  occa- 
sional presence  of  -  the  ammontaco- 
magnesian  phosphate  in  the  fsces. 
But  I  do  not  think  he  has  at  all  inra- 
lidated  the  opinion  I  ventured  to  ex- 
press, viz.  "  that  the  case  which  I  have 
given  is  the  first  in  which  distinct  and 
regular  crystals  have  been  noticed  An 
these  countries)  in  the  contents  of  the 
human  intestines.'' 

In  Sir  0.  Scudamore's  cases  the  su^ 
stances  discharged  from  the  bowels  do 
not  appear  to  have  had  any  resfular  cr^- 
talltne  form,  as  *'  they  resembled  g^ins 
of  white  sand."  Whereas  those  wiiicfa 
I  met  with  were  regular  four-sided  prisma, 
terminated  by  four>sided  pyramids,  the 
edg;es  and  angles  of  the  crystals  being 
quite  perfect 

I  entirely  agree  with  Sir.  C.  S., 
that  in  any  instance  of  the  kind  eomioK 
before  us  we  should  be  cautious  not  to 
be  led  into  error  by  the  urine  haying^ 
become  mixed  with  the  alvine  dis- 
charges ;  in  the  case  which  I  have  giyea. 
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however,  this  cotHd  not  have  happened, 
as  I  had  removed  the  intestines  previous 
to  commencing  the  examination  of  their 
/contents. 

Trustingf  to  jour  well-known  libe- 
rality for  an  earlj  insertion  of  the  above, 
I  am,  sir, 
Your  very  obedient  servant, 

O.  B.  Belungbam. 
DaMIs,  Feb.  12m,  1^89. 

MEDICAL  SCHOOL,  ]6£RLIN. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 

Sir, 
As  you  were  pleased  on  former  occa- 
sions to  insert  in  your  excellent  journal 
some  account  of  the  University  of  Bonn, 
and  some  notes  of  Berlin  practice,  which 
1  sent  to  you,  I  venture  now  to  give 
you  the  following^  sketch  of  the  medical 
school  in  the  University  of  Berlin. 
I  am,  sir, 
Your  obedient  servant, 
J.  M. 
hondon,  Feb.  18,  1S39. 

With  the  exception  of  Paris,  there  is 
no  ^  medical  school  on  the  continent 
which  enjoys  so  high  a  reputation  as 
that  of  Berlin,  or  which  ranks  amon^ 
its  professors  so  many  distinguished 
men.  The  great  superiority  of  the 
professors  over  those  in  other  GcrAian 
Universities  must  be  principally  ascrib- 
ed  to  the  fact  of  their  generally  enjoy, 
ing  extensive  practice,  and  behig  men 
of  experience— not  such  as  German  pro- 
fessors  usually  are,  men  who  read  and 
^rite  on  disease,  but  have  little  practi- 
cal knowledge  of  it.  It  must  also  be, 
in  a  considerable  degree,  attributed  to 
the  z^eal  of  government,  in  using  every 
opportunity  of  attracting  eminent  talent 
to  the  metropolis. 

There  are,  in  Berlin,  two  very  large 
fcospiuls,  the  Old  and  the  New  C'harite; 
tt\96  a  smaller  institution^  eallcd  the 
XJniversi'tat's  Clinicum;  and  a  Lying-in 
Hospital.  These  are  the  chief  medical 
institutions;  and  all  the  most  important 
Tiilfniques  are  held  in  the  Old  Charft^, 
which  is  also  much  the  greatest  esta- 
blishment. At  the  head  of  the  diniques 
tnust  be  placed  that  of  the' veteran  Pre- 
sident Rust.  The  mode  in  which  it  is 
conducted  is  the  following :— A  patient 
M  briMight  in,  osuilly  in  bis  bed,  into 
the  centre  of  the  operating  theatre;  One 
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or  two  stndeuts  are  then  called  on  by 
uante,  and  re^uifed  to  diteover  the  ma- 
ture of  the  disease^  and  t6  pt^pose  a 
mod6  of  treatment.  The  professor 
cross-questions  the  students  on  the  case, 
and  then  process  to  explain  his  own 
views^  regarding  It.  After  this  the  pa- 
tient is  removed  badk  to  his  ward,  and 
it  is  well  rf  the  pupils  can  afterwards 
obtain  any  knowledge  of  the  further 
progress  of  the  fcase.  Foi'  several  years 
Professor  Rust  has  not  operated,  and 
accordingly  the  operations  in  his  cK- 
niqne  are  performed  by  bis  colleague. 
Professor  Dieffenbach,  famed  for  his 
rhinoplastic  dexterity.  Th^re  is  also  a 
smaller  surgical  cftnique,  where  the 
pupils  are  allowed  id  perform  the  minoV 
operations,  under  the  superintendence  of 
Professor  Von  Gr&fe.  He;  however, 
as  well  as  Professor, Diefli^nbacb,  are 
esteemed  mord  as  operating  than  as 
general  surgeons. 

There  are  tw^o  medical  ^Kniqucs*,  the 
most  imi^ortdnt  that  of  Dr.  Wolff;  the 
other,  in  which  Latin  is  spoken,  is  tem- 
porarily coiiducted  by  Professor  Wagner. 
These  are  the  only  two  cliniques  which 
correspond,  in  their  arrangements,  to 
the  wards  of  English  hospitals,  t.  e. 
which  are  visited  every  day  by  the 
physician  and  pupils,  and  where  the 
prow-ress  of  a  case  can  be  watched  and 
studied.  In  them  the  cases  are  all  treated 
bv  the  pupils  under  the  direction  of  the 
physician.  From  the  small  number  of 
eases,  and  from  the  crowd  of  students 
usually  present,  it  is  diffieult  to  learn 
much.  The  cliniaue  of  Dr.  Barez  for 
the  diseases  of  children,  is  undoubtedly 
one  of  the  very  best  in  Berlin;  it  is 
well  worthy  of  attention,  as  no  similar 
institution,  I  believe,  exists  in  Ger- 
many; for  the  diseases  of  children 
are  too  little  studied  abroad  as  well  as 
at  home.  The  arrangemants  correspond 
nearly  to  those  of  ah  English  dispen- 
sary, but  the  most  interesting  cases  are 
selected,  and  form  the  subjects  of  cli- 
nical remarks.  There  are  one  or  twd 
small  wards  for  in-patients,  holding 
about  thirty  beds ;  but  the  out-patientsr, 
who  form  the  great  mass,  are  visited  in 
their  houses  by  the  students.  Here,  as 
indeed  very  generally  in  German  prac- 
tice, the  oil  of  the  cod's.liver  is  employed 
with  the  most  fharked  success  in  cases 
of  scrofula,  and  it  is  surely  deserving  of 
a  fair  trial  in  this  country. 

*  The  be«t  medical  cllnl4}ut  ia  Germany  It  pro^ 
bably  that  of  Frofetsor  Krakcbberg,  in  Hklle.  
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Equally  excellent  Is  the  eye  clinique 
of  Professor  J  iingken.  H«fe,  also,  the 
cases  are  chie6y  those  of  out-patients, 
there  beings  only  two  small  wards  which 
are  chiefly  set  apart  for  the  cases  that 
have  been  operated  on.  The  accuracy 
of  diag'nosis,  and  the  great  excellence 
of  the  clinical  instructions  of  Professor 
Jungken,  are  universally  acknow- 
ledged. The  syphilis  in  wards,  where 
mercury  is  not  used  in  any  form,  is 
under  the  direction  of  Professor  Kluge. 
.This  clinique  affords  ^reat  advantages 
to  those  who  are  anxious  to  study  the 
various  forms  of  venereal  disease. 
There  are  two  obstetrical  cliniques,  one 
in  the  hands  of  Professor  Kluge,  the 
other  in  those  of  Professor  Busch. 
There  is  also  a  clinique  for  cases  of  in- 
sanity, of  which  Dr.  Ideler  is  phy. 
sician. 

The  medical  lectures  are  g^enerallv 
delivered  within  the  University,  al- 
though some  (as  those  of  Professor 
Mitscherlich)  are  g^iven  in  private 
houses.  The  anatomical  theatre  and 
dissecting-rooms  are  in  a  separate  build- 
ing, at  some  distance  from  the  Univer- 
sity, and  by  no  means  remarkable  for 
the  excellence  of  their  arrangements. 
The  celebrated  Professor  Mttller  lectures 
in  winter  on  anatomy,  and  in  summer 
on  physiology ;  and  here  it  may  not  be 
out  of  place  to  remark,  that  attendance 
on  the  whole  course  of  anatomy  costs 
two  louis-d'ors,  while,  for  as  much  more, 
he  is  supplied  with  abundance  of  sub- 
jects for  dissection ;  the  whole  course, 
with  dissections,  thus  costinji^  3/.  Ss. 
Notwithstanding  the  excellence  of  his 
lectures,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  Pro- 
fessor Miiller  does  not  use  the  aid  of 
diagrams,  which  are  of  great  assistance, 
especially  to  beginners. 

On  materia  medica,  the  lectures  are 
those  of  the  famous  botanist  Sink,  of 
Osann,orSchu1(z,  and  of  Mitscherlich*, 
brother  of  the  chemist^ 

Almost  all  Jhe  lecturers  on  the  dif- 
ferent  branches  of  medicine  are  hospital 
physicians,  and  it  is  unnecessary  to  par- 
ticularize them  ;  but  perhaps  the  lec- 
tures of  Professor  Romberg  deserve 
special  notice.  Among  the  private 
courses,  or  "  privatiisima"  as  they  are 
termed,  there  are  three  which  deserve 
the  attention  of  every  stranger  who 
makes  a  stay  in   Berlin ;   and   in  no 

*  Dr.  Mlticherllch  hat  lately  commenced  the 
publication  *or  a  System  of  Materia  Medlca, 
likely  to  prove  of  great  value. 


Other  place,  probably,  are  courses  of  the 
same  kind  and  of  equal  excellence  to  be 
found.  They  are  Jiingken's  eye,  and 
JDieflenbach's  plastic  operations,  ami 
Schlemm's  course  of  all  the  common 
operations  of  surgery.  With  lectures  on 
more  general  subjects,  Berlin  is  very 
well  supplied.  Mitscherlich  and  Rose 
lecture  on  chemistry,  Sink  and  Kemth 
on  botany,  Ebrenberg  on  the  physiology 
of  the  infusoria.  Rose  and  Weiss  on 
mineralogy,  and  Von  Dechen  on  geo- 
logy. 

The  German  system  of  clinical  in- 
struction appears  to  every  stranger  to 
be  very  good,  so  far  as  it  goes,  and  af- 
fords many  advantages  to  the  beginner, 
but  by  the  more  advanced  student  the 
want  of  real  hospital  practice  is  severely 
felt*;  nevertheless,  it  admits  of  little 
doubt,  thatour  medical  schools  might  be 
improved  by  the  partial  introduction  of 
the  German  system. 

For  Germans,  it  is  necessary  to  have 
studied  in  a  gymnasium  until  they  are 
declared  ripe  for  the  university,  and 
then  to  have  studied  medicine  in  a  uni- 
versity  for  four  years,  in  order  to  obtain 
the  degree  of  M.D.  This  degree  is  no- 
where held  in  high  repute,  and  is  chiefly 
viewed  as  a  preliminary  to  the  '*  staaU 
examen,"  which  must  be  undergone  be- 
fore a  license  to  practise  can  be  obtained 
in  Prussia,  or  in  most  other  states.  Tbis 
last  examination  is  usually  extended 
through  several  months.  The  candidate 
is  first  examined  in  anatomy,  and  re- 
quired to  make  a  preparation  of  some 
part  of  the  body ;  be  is  next  examined 
m  surgery,  and  is  called  on  to  nerfonn 
some  operations  on  the  deaa  bod^. 
After  separate  examinations  in  the  dif- 
ferent branches  of  medicine,  he  has  to 
treat  the  case  of  an  out  and  of  an  in- 
patient at  the  hospital,  and  it  is  only 
after  passing  through  these  ordeals  that 
he  is  allowed  to  practise.  The  stranger 
will  not  find  the  same  liberality  in  ad- 
mission to  the  cliniques  of  Berlin  which 
he  meets  with  in  London ;  and  it  ia 
often  necessary  for  him  to  ask  the  leave 
of  a  professor,  before  he  can  be  admitted 
to  a  particular  ward. 

It  might  be  a  curious  inquiry  to  as- 
certain what  are  the  causes  of  the  pre- 
sent state  of  medical  literature  in 
Germany;   why  there  is  such  a  want 

*  There  aeema  to  be  no  good  reason  why  this 
great  defect  might  not  be  remedied,  by  throwlns 
open  tbe  greater  part  of  the  ward*  of  th«  OI4 
Charit6  to  the  atadenta. 
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of  grood  work's  on  medicine  apd  8nrg«rj» 
alontif  with  such  an  abundance  of 
excellent  books  on  anatomy,  phjsiulogj, 
and  materia  medica.  Three  causes 
su^'g'est  themselres.  1  st,  the  theoretical 
and  i^enerallj  unpractical  turn  of  the 
German  mind ;  2a,  the  want,  of  public 
hospitals  manag^ed  a^  in  England  ;  and 
3d,  what  appears  to  be  far  the  most  im- 
portant  cause,  the  mode  of  appointment 
of  professors  in  the  German  Univer- 
sities*  The  aspirant  to  a  professorship 
commences  bis  career  by  obtainiuf^  leave 
to  lecture  under  the  name  of  ^^ privatim 
doceiit.*'  His  object  is  to  obtain  some 
name  as  s^on  as  possible,  in  order  to  se- 
cure early  promotion  to  a  professorship. 
This  he  can  most  readily  dTo  by  writing 
somcthinf/*;  and,  whetlierthe  individual 
has  had  experience  in  his  profession  or 
not,  he  writes  bis  book.  In  anatomy 
and  physiolo}^j,  where  every  one  has 
the  means  of  making  new  observations, 
this  is  very  well ;  but  in  medicine  and 
surgery  it  has  the  most  prejudicial 
eflfects.  The  same  evil  continues  afler 
the  ffrivatini  docens  has  attained  the 
rank  of  professor,  when  it  is  a  matter  of 

Srufit  to  him  to  have  his  system  of  me- 
icine  as  a  hand-book  for  his  class.  The 
general  result  of  this  is,  that  for  prac- 
tical improvements  in  medicine  Germany 
has  always  to  look  to  Engfland  and 
France,  although  it  is  not  meant  to  be 
denied  that  from  tinie  to  time  works  of 

g'  rcat  practical  value  appear.  English 
ooks  on  medicine  are  much  read  in 
Germany,  and  all  books,  whether  good 
or  worthless,  are  immediately  on  their 
appearance  translated  into  German,  and 

{ou  see  Johnson's  Course  of  Human 
life,  and  Curtis  on  the  Ear,  on  the  same 
table  with  Stokes  on  the  Chest,  or  Cop- 
laud's  Dictionary. 

Among  the  theories  influencing 
German  practice,  perhaps  none  has 
so  much  weight  as  one  which  has  of 
late  years  come  much  into  fashion,  and 
whicD  attributes  the  origin  of  most 
diseases  to  be  in  the  abdomen.  By  this 
phrase  are  meant  all  the  abdominal 
affections  to  which  many  of  middle  age 
are  especially  disposed.  The  German 
professor  examines  the  internal  surface 
of  the  under  eyelid,  sees  that  the  vessels 
have  a  conjgfested  and  venous  aspect, 
'  and  immediately  exclaims  that  the 
cause  is  some  abdominal  obstruction. 
This-  doctrine  seems  to  be  taking  the 
place  of  that  which  attributed  so  much 
to  suppressed  secretion,  and  to  checking 
the  perspiration  of  the  feet  in  particular. 


MEDICAL  GAZETTE. 

Saturday,  Febi-uarjf^^y  1830. 

V  t'irct  oinnlbun,  llcei  etlam  niihl,  dlgnlutem 
Arli*  Uedtcm  tuerli  pote»Caii  modo  venltfiiHI  iu 
puMicoa  bit,  djcendl  pericuium  non  recuto.*' 

ClCKRO* 

INCARCERATION  OF   THE    SANE 

IN  LUNATIC  ASYLUMS. 
According  to  the  Roman  law,  a  noto- 
rioas  spendthrift  might  be  put  under 
guardianship;  and  in  Scotland  a  man 
who  from  drunkenness  or  any  other 
cause  is  liable  to  be  stripped  of  his  pro- 
perty, may  put  himself  under  the  care 
of  trustees,  without  whose  sanction  no 
act  of  his  is  valid.  Again,  iu  the  state 
of  New  York,  as  we  learn  from  Beck, 
there  is  a  statute  which  places  the  pro- 
perty of  habitual  drunkards  under  the 
care  of  the  chancellor.  When  the  over- 
seers of  the  poor  find  that  any  one  is  a 
drunkard  by  habit,  they  may  apply  to 
the  chancellor ;  and  if  the  person  con- 
siders himself  aggrieved,  he  may  de- 
mand a  jury  of  six  freeholders  to  inves- 
tigate bis  case.  In  England  we  have 
none  of  these  provisions  to  protect  the 
extravagant  or  the  intemperate  against 
themselves ;  and  a  practice  has  in  conse- 
qaence  sprung  up,  which  we  cannot  re- 
frain from  stigmatizingasunjust  upon  the 
face  of  it,  and  open  to  the  most  shameful 
abuse— the  practice,  we  mean,  of  shutting 
up  persons  in  madhouses  who  shew  no 
symptom  of  insanity,  but  for  whom  se- 
clusion is  thought  desirable  by  their 
friends.*  In  some  of  these  cases  the 
sanity  of  the  patient  is  openly  avowed 
by  the  very  practitioners  who  sign  the 
certificate ;  in  others  it  is  obvious  to  the 
impartial  bystander,  though  the  doctors 
may  take  a  little  more  pains  to  reconcile 
their  certificate  with  the  stubborn  fact. 
Let  us  refer  to  a  few  examples. 

Dr.  Uwins,  in  his  Treatise  on  Insa- 
nity, makes  mention  of  a  patient  whom 
be  incarcerated  in  an  asylum  at  Peck- 
ham,  because  if  he  were  let  out  "  he 
would  be  immediately  running  to  ta- 
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▼ehis,  and  running'  up  bills,  which  he 
would  leave  to  be  settled  by  bis  poor 
mother  and  brother,  who  are  already 
half  ruined  bj  his  half-mad  and  half- 
criminal  conduct.  I  tell  this  man,  in 
reply  to  his  petitions  for  release,  that 
he  has  only  to  choose  between  a  mad- 
house and  a  jail,  in  the  event  of  his 
liberation;  but  there  might  be  some 
question  as  ta  the  propriety  of  not  giving 
him  that  choice,  had  he  not  been  sent 
to  us  unequivocally  insane,  and  had  he 
not  forfeited  his  promises  of  steadiness 
by  his  conduct  during  a  probationary 
release." 

Here  we  have  quod  accusatori  e$t 
maximi  optandum,  confitetUem  reum. 
The  false  pretence  is  frankly  avowed ; 
the  man  had  been  insane,  but  was  cured, 
and  was  sent  to  Peckham  again,  be- 
cause his  gay,  tavern-haunting  habits, 
were  inconvenient  to  his  family.  The 
thing  really  required,  by  which  justice 
and  convenience  might  have  been  made 
to  harmonize,  was  a  guardian  af^er 
the  Roman  fashion,  who  would  have 
limited  bis  tavern  bills,  and  proscribed 
Tokay  and  p&Ut  de  Ptrigord.  If  thia 
man  was  fairly  imprisoned,  the  Com- 
missioners of  the  Insolvent  Debtors* 
Court  might  send  half  their  petitioners  to 
a  madhouse,  and  fill  Peckham  instead  of 
the  Fleet  More  frequently,  of  course, 
the  case  is  reported  by  some  bystander, 
instead  of  the  signers  of  the  certificate, 
and  hence  becomes  less  clear  than  the 
one  given  by  Dr.  Uwins,  Thus  Dr. 
Gaitskell,  in  his  work  on  Miental  De- 
rangement, mentions  the  case  of  a  lady 
whom  he  waa  attending  for  a  disease  ol^ 
the  skin,  while  Wriiing  his  book.  She 
had  been  discharged  from  a  lunatic 
asylum,  two  years  before,  by  the 
College  Commissioners,  after  having 
been  confined  in  it  five  years  by  her 
husband,  who  was  living  with  another 
woman.  The  lady  was  rather  weak  in 
Iter  intellects;  but  by  no  means  so  much 
so  as  to  justify  her  ronfinenient;  ou  the 
otttrary,  she  broug  ht  up  her  children. 


with  credit,  until  her  huabasd  became 
fascinated  with  a  woman  of  superior  at- 
tractions, and  took  advantage  of  the 
extreme  facility  with  which  patients 
■eould  be  thrust  into  asylums.  It  is  pro* 
bable  that  in  this  instance  there  was 
nothing  about  the  lady  which  could 
justify  a  certificate  of  insanity,  but  that 
the  husband  contrived  to  peoiuade  apme 
fticile  practitioners  that  ahe  was  weak, 
and  that  a  few  months' seclusion  would 
make  her  strong. 

A  most  inexplicable  case  of  this  kind 
was  gone  through  on  the  38tb  of  Ja- 
nuary, at  the  Kensington  Petty  Ses- 
sions, and  which  has  more  immedi* 
ately  directed  our  attention  to  the  sub- 
ject. A  young  man,  named  Mnndy, 
was  brought  from  the  Kensington 
workhouse,  to  be  sent  with  the  sanction 
of  the  magistrates  to  the  Lunatic  Asy- 
lum at  Han  well,  the  only  obstacle  being 
that  there  was  no  symptom  of  insanity 
about  him.  The  cures  at  Han  well 
have  oflen  been  vaunted,  but  they 
may  easily  be  accounted  for,  if 
many  Mundys  are  confined  there.  The 
evidence  against  .  Mundy  consisted 
of  the  opinion  of  his  mother  and  the 
Board  of  Gnardians,  witnesses  who  did 
not  make  their  appearance,  and  whose 
reported  fancies  must  necessarily  go  for 
nothing.  The  mother  complained,  it 
seems,  that  Mundy  would  lie  in  bed  all 
day ;  be  stated,  that  even  when  he  had 
sat  up  till  three  or  four  in  the  morning, 
he  never  lay  longer  than  ten.  Can 
authors,  reviewers,  e<  hoe  gwnuB  omna^ 
say  as  much  for  themselves?  He  waa 
also  accused  of  alarming  the  whole 
neighbourhood,  and  being  '^  quite  a 
marked  character.'*  On  this,  Mr.  Bar- 
low, the  sitting  magistrate,  observed  >->> 
"  You  do  not  call  these  proofs  of  insa- 
nity? They  are  only  eccentricities. 
How  did  he  behave  in  Uie  workhoose  V* 

Mr<  Wright^  tiie  Uliion  sufgean^  an- 
swe^^:  — •*  Oh !  very  qbieC  I  havfe  seen 
him  daily;  but  with  the  exception  of 
his  always  aaking  me  to  allow  him  to  ' 
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go  oat,  I  have  observed  nothinp^  parti- 
eolar  in  bim." 

On  one-  occasion  poor  Mundy  sue* 
ceeded  iu  escaping'  from  tbe  workbousci 
and  betook  bimself  totbe  boaseof  bit 
uncle,  a  cbinaman,  in  the  Broadway, 
Hammersmitb,  wbo  was  in  great  con* 
stematiod  at  seeing  bin),aiid  straijcfbtway 
sent  for  two  men  and  a  strait- waistcoat 
What  a  scene  for  Cniicksbank  I  Ima- 
gine the  portly  but  timid  man  of  cups 
retiring  from  the  proffered  hand  of  his 
lie-a-bed  nephew,  and,  A>rgetful  of  bis 
sitnation,  retreating  upon  a  stand  of 
crockery,  and  sharing  its  irremediable 
fall! 

Mandy  ga?e  so  plain  and  sensible  an 
account  of  himself,  that  Mr.  Barlow  was 
convinced  of  bis  sanity,  but,  anluckily, 
Sir  J.  S.  Lillie  now  entered,  and,  on  the 
Mature  of  the  application  being  ex- 
plained to  him,  the  following  matchless 
bit  of  dialogue  took  place  :— 

Sir  J.  S.  Lillie.—"  Well,  we  bare 
only  to  sign  tbe  order.  Ours  is  quite  « 
ministerial  act." 

Mr.  Barlow.— ><*  But,  before  doing  so, 
it  is  neccssarr  we  should  have  some 
evidence  of  his  insanity;  and  Mr. 
Wright  appears  nnwilling  to  sign  the 
certificate.'' 

Sir  J.  S.  Lillie  (to  Mundy).—"  Why 
do  you  object  to  go  to  Hanwell  ?  You 
will  be  very  kindly  treated  there.  I 
think  it  is  a  great  proof  of  insanity 
your  not  liking  to  go  there." 

Mundy.—"  Restraint  does  not  do  for 
me.  I  wish  for  my  liberty,  and  it  is  my 
desire  to  go  abroad  as  a  missionary. 
Should  I  be  liberated,  I  doubt  not  the 
Rev.' Mr.  Broad,  who  has  visited  me 
weekly  in  tbe  workhouse,  would  enable 
me  to  go." 

Sir  J.  S.  Lillie.— «  I  think  you  had 
1)etter  go  to  Hanwell." 

Mundy.—"  Before  I  am  sent  there, 
there  ought,  in  my  opinion,  to  be  tbe 
opinion  of  more  than  one  physician 
that  it  is  necessary.  You  have  not  now 
even  the  opinion  of  one  doctor.** 

Sir  J.  S.  Lillie'ii  theory,  that  the  not 
liking  to  go  to  Hanwell  is  a  great 
froof  of  insanity,  is  very  rich  indeed.   It 


forms  one  of  those  pleasant  dilemmas  on 
one  or  other  bom  of  which  every  body 
must  be  transfixed.  Thus,  when  it  is 
proposed  by  any  kind  relation  that  you 
should  go  to  Hanwell,  if  you  acquiesce, 
why  then  volenti  non  injuria ;  indeed 
you  are  mad  by  your  own  confession. 
If  you  demur,  "  it  is  a  great  proof  of 
your  insanity,  your  not  liking  to  go 
there." 

This  should  be  called  Li11ie*s  di- 
lemma, and  would  go  far  towards  turn- 
ing all  Middlesex  into  one  vast  Han> 
well.  Mr.  Wright,  however,  had  his 
scruples,  and  shrunk  from  signing  the 
certificate.  He  said  that  it  was  worded 
rather  strongly,  but  that  if  the  word 
insane  was  used  instead  ot unsound  mind, 
be  should,  perhaps,  not  object.  Sir  J. 
S.  Lillie  thought  that  unsound  mind  wm 
not  so  strong  an  expression  as  insane  ,• 
Mr.  Barlow  thought  the  reverse;  but 
tbe  unfortunate  Mundy  reaped  no  ad- 
vantage from  this  disagreement  of  his 
judges,  for  Mr.  Wright  was  soon  per- 
suaded into  signing  tbe  certificate,  and 
tbe  magistrates  having  added  their 
names,  the  sentence  of  imprisonment 
was  completed*. 

This  is  certainly  the  most  remarkable 
case  of  the  kind  we  have  seen  recorded ; 
and  we  may  add,  that  though  in  the 
following  number  of  the  Spectator 
there  is  a  letter  from  Sir  J.  S.  Lillie 
rebutting  the  insinuation  of  his  being 
A  proprietor  of  the  asylum  at  Hanwell, 
he  says  not  a  word  as  to  the  sanity  of 
Mundy. 

Will  any  one  interfere  to  obtain  bis 
liberation,  or  must  we  coincide  in  the 
sombre  picture  drawn  by  a  learned  con. 
temporary,  of  the  difficulty  of  getting 
out  of  a  lunatic  asylum,  however 
absurd  may  have  been  the  putting  in  ? 

**  We  know  this  to  be  a  correct  pic- 
ture, not  of  the  best  managed  private 
asylums,  but  of  the  worst  managed 
asylums  of  England  in  the  present  Jay. 

«  SpecUtor,  Fab.  2,  1830. 
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We  know,  too,  that  into  such  asylums 
iiicrvous  patients  may  be  sent,  any  day, 
with  a  re^^ular  certificate,  or  without 
one;  without  one  properly  signed,  or 
with  one  signed  by  medical  men  called 
in  merely  to  sign  it.  When  once  so  im« 
prisoned,  all  appeals  for  a  time  are  vain. 
If  the  visiting  physician  is  written  to, 
he  declines  to  act ;  if  the  magistrates, 
they  make  a  pompous,'  formal,  useless 
inquiry ;  if  the  Lord  Chancellor,  he  has 
no  control  in  the  case ;  if  the  Metro- 
politan Commissioners,  they  order  an 
investigation,  which  the  magistrates  can 
render  as  insignificant  and  useless  as 
their  first  inquiry.'' — (Brit,  and  For, 
Med,  Rev,,  vol.  v.,  p.  71—2.) 

The  next  and  last  case  which  we 
shall  quote  is  given  by  Dr.  Mayo,  in 
his  late  work  on  the  Pathology  of  the 
Human  Mind. 

A  boy»  aged  J  6,  was  described  hy 
bis  father  as  being  selfish,  wayward, 
and  savagely  violent  towards  his  rela- 
tions. His  violence,  indeed,  had  not 
been  confined  to  them,  and  it  was  easy 
to  see  that  he  was  unfavourably  situated, 
as  his  relations  were  at  once  irritable 
and  affectionate.  Dr.  Mayo  thought 
that  although  the  young  man  could  not 
be  considered  insane  in  any  accredited 
use  of  the  term,  yet  that  no  school 
would  do  him  so  much  good  as  a  mad- 
house. He  was  accordiiigly  sent  to  one 
for  fourteen  months,  where  the  inflexi*- 
ble  restraint  taught  him  habits  of  self, 
control,  and  he  came  out  almost  re- 
formed. The  question  naturally  arises, 
'Whether  the  power  of  sending  sane  but 
unruly  children  to  a  madhouse,  under 
cover  of  a  certificate  of  insanity,  is  not 
likely  to  be  abused  ?  We  should  answer 
in  the  affirmative;  and  we  must  add 
the  painful  conviction  which  has  forced 
itself  upon  our  mind,  that  there  are 
too  many  cases  where  the  practitioner 
signs  the  certificate,  not  from  any 
symptoms  of  insanity  manifested  during 
his  examination  of  the  patient,  but 
solely  in  accordance  with  the  represen- 
tations of  his  family. 


CORONRRSHIP  FOR  MIDDLESEX. 
The  contest  for  the  Coronership  for  Mid^ 
dlesex  has  terminated  -in  favour  of  Mr. 
Wakley,  and  the  fact  of  our  having  been, 
and  still  being,  so  much  opposed  to  him  irt 
our  opinions  on  many  points,  shall  niii 
prevent  us  from  expressing  oar  belief  that 
this  appointment  will  be  of  advantage  to 
the  members  of  our  profession.  An  ex- 
ample is  thus  set,  which  we  trast  will  be 
followed  elsewhere,  by  the  election  of  nie. 
dical  men  to  future  vacancies,  while  in  the 
district  of  the  new  coroner  we  have  no 
doubt  of  practitioners  obtaining  that  n^ 
muneration  for  their  services,  which,  we 
regret  to  know)  they  have  hitherto,  in  many 
places,  too  frequently  failed  to  obtain. 

ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF  SURGEONS. 

8t.ValenUoe*s  Day,  1830. 
Mb.  Stamlbt's  Huntebian  Obation. 

The  theatre  of  this  institution  was 
crowded  with  members,  and  a  numerous 
company  of  visitors  distinguished  iii  th^ 
church,  the  law,  and  the  state,  at- 
tended on  this  occasion  of  celebrating  the 
memory  of  the  greatest  of  physiologists. 
Mr,  Stanley,  universally  esteemed  as  an 
eminent  practical  surgeon  and  a  miist 
amiable  man,  and  trained  up,  moreover, 
in  the  school  of  Abemetby  to  appreciate 
justly  the  genius  of  John  Hunter,  was 
chosen  by  the  Council  to  deliver  the  anni- 
versary  eulogy  for  this  year.  The  orator 
discharged  his  duty  in  a  most  pleasing 
and  effective  manner,  and  was  listened  to 
with  profound  attention.  He  stated,  that 
the  purport  of  this  annual  oration  was  not 
to  celebrate  the  memory  of  a  man  of  ex- 
traordinary mental  vigour  merely,  who 
represented  the  scientific  knowledge  of  his 
age,  and  whose  high  faculties  were 
directed  with  the  most  unceasing  indus- 
try to  the  amelioration  of  his  fellow 
men,  but  of  one  who  might  be  said 
to  have  created  the  science  of  sur- 
gerv,  and  who,  by  his  multitudinous  phy- 
siological discoveries,  had  most  cl^rly  in- 
terpreted many  of  the  enigmata  of  the 
animal  economy.  But  Hunter's  actual 
discovericR,  great  as  they  were,  were  scarce- 
ly comparable,  he  said,  in  point  of  impor- 
tance, with  the  beautiful  exemplars  of  in- 
vestigation which  the  records  of  his  re- 
searches iBupply.  To  preserve  the  memory 
of  so  great  a  benefactor  to  mankind  was 
not  only  right  as  a  mark  of  gratitude  for 
his  services,  but  political,  as  tending  to 
keep  up  from  age  to  age  an  active  spirit  of 
inquiry.  The  causes  of  (he  decline  of 
knowledge  at  different  epochs  were  not 
easily  accounted  for,  but  it  was  the  un- 
equivocal doty  of  the  philanthropist  to 
supply  etery  motive  for  its  perpetuation. 
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The  tJallege  of  Surgeons,  in'  this  com- 
iii«iiioratioD,  did  but  imitate  their  bre- 
thren, the  pbjsiciaos,  who  had  instituted 
an  annual  oration  in  memory  of  their  im« 
mortal  Harrej,  the  author  of  the  greatest 
single  discovery  ever  made  in  physiology. 
It  was  the  fault  of  the  present  dav  to  un-. 
dervalue  the  amount  of  knowledge  trans 
mitted  to  ns  from  oar  forefathers,  and  to 
t^inlE  too  little  of  the  great  ingenuity  and 
labour  employed  by  the  in?estigators  of 
former  days,  in  bringing  to  light  truths 
which,  because  now  as  familiar  as  house- 
hold words,  were  held  in  no  account. 
Mr.  Stanley  said  he  should  not  attempt  to 
supply  any  anecdotes  of  Mr.  Hunter. 
They  constituted  a  subject  which  bad  been 
exhausted  In  the  twenty-four  antecedent 
orations;  but  he  should  make  a  few  ob- 
serTations  on  the  history  of  medicine  and 
surgery  prevtous  and  subsequent  to  the 
time  of  that  great  man,  which  he  intended 
to  have  the  effect  of  throwing  into  strong 
relief  his  rare  merit 

It  was  difficult  to  say  what  circum- 
stances had  been  most  conducive  to  the 
progress  of  the  healing  art ;  it  had  epochs 
of  prosperity  in  periods  of  peace  and  in 
periods  of  war,  and  its  decadence  was 
equally  unaccountable  on  many  occasions. 
It  appeared,  from  certain  Sankrit  books 
recently  translated,  that  the  Hindus  had 
made  great  advances  in  medicine  and  sur. 
gery,  at  a  period  long  preceding  European 
civilization.  These  documents  shewed 
that  this  nation  possessed  not  less  than 
127  highly-finished  instruments  of  sur. 
gery  ;  that  tbcy  were  acquainted  with  the 
roost  refinedtherapeuticafprinciplesknown 
in  the  present  day;  but  above  all,  that 
they  were  actuated  in  their  intercourse 
with  their  patients  and  with  each  other, 
by  the  purest  morality  and  the  most  re- 
fined etiquette.  What  the  causes  have 
been  from  which  the  great  declension  of 
this  art  amongst  Orientals  has  arisen,  it  is 
not  known;  b,ot  the  Hindus  of  the  present 
day  are  totally  ignorant  of  the  art  as 
possessed  bv  their  ancestors. 

To  dive  deep  into  extreme  antiquity,  in 
search  of  the  glimmering  knowledge 
formerly  extant  on  professional  subjects, 
was  not  within  Mr.  Stanley's  purpose. 
Yet  he  would  say,  that  the  exertions  which 
were  made  to  acquire  anatomical  know- 
ledge in  those  earlv  times  were  deserving 
of  our  respect  and  imitation.  Men  were 
found  who  dared  to  dissect  the  human 
body  when  detection  would  have  led  to 
certain  death.  In  the  time  of  Galen,  so 
difficult  was  the  attainment  of  anatomy, 
that  he  travelled  from  Italy  to  Alexandna 
for  the  sake  of  seeing  i^  human  skeleton. 
All  the  means  which  that  great  man  pos- 
sessed ofacquiring  the  extensive  and  com- 
paratively accurate  materials  which  he 
transmitted  in  his  writings  to  posterity, 


were  acquired  by  the  casual  inspection  of 
unconnected  human  bones,  of  bodies 
drowned  and  found  putrescent  on  the 
river  banks,  or  by  the  dissection  of  animals. 
To  Galen,  indeed,  we  owe  a  heavy  debt  of 

Sratitode.  After  this  great  philosopher's 
eath,  anatomy  was  totally  neglected  till 
the  commencement  of  the  ^fteenth  cen- 
tury, when  the  spirit  of  liberty  engendered 
in  the  Italian  republics,  promoted  a  gene- 
ral desire  for  knowledge ;  and  the  frequent 
wars  waged  by  those  powers  created  a 
demand  for  medical  and  surgical  skill. 
Amongst  the  cultivators  of  anatomy  and 
surgery  in  Italy,  Atidrew  Yesalius  was 
unequalled  by  his  zeal  and  the  force  of 
his  genius.  Contemning  the  prejudices 
and  superstition  of  his  age,  he  boldly  dis- 
sected the  human  body,  and,  at  the  early 
age  of  25,  published  a  treatise  abounding 
with  most  accurate  anatomical  descrip- 
tion, and  the  most  profound  and  just 
physiological  speculations.  A  pan^rist 
of  this  dauntless  inquirer  truly  statedf  that 
he  was  unsurpassed  by  any  in  the  vigour 
and  originality  of  his  powers.  Not  Co. 
pemicus  in  astronomy — not  Galileo  in 
mathematics— not  Columbus  in  geography 
— hare  more  advanced  their  respective  sci- 
ences than  did  Yesalius  the  science  of 
anatomy.  Fallopius,  in  his  writings, 
gives  a  graphic  account  of  the  impedi^ 
ments  which  the  anatomist  had  to  sur- 
mount at  that  period.  In  order  to  possess 
themselves  of  bodies,  they  were  compelled 
to  degrade  themselves  into  executioners. 
At  Pavia,  the  Prince  gave  the  condemned 
criminals  to  the  professors,  whom,  says 
F^WofiiuSfVottronwdointeifecimui.  He  gives 
an  account  of  the  killing  of  one  criminal ; 
a  process  which  must  have  been  exceed- 
ingly repulsive  to  every  rightly  constituted 
mind.  "The  man  was  subject,"  quoth 
he,  **  to  ague,  and  we  determined  to  kill 
him  with  opium.  We  gave  him  two 
drachms  of  opium  when  the  cold  fit  was 
on ;  it  produced  no  effect  We  gave  him 
a  second  dose,  of  the  same  amount,  during 
the  paroxysm,  also  without  effect.  At 
this  time  the  criminal  besought  us,  that  if 
he  survived  the  third  dose  we  would  inter- 
cede  in  his  favour  with  the  Prince ;  but 
the  third  dose  was  given  in  an  interval 
between  the  fits,  and  proved  fatal."  Such, 
said  the  lecturer,  were  the  degrading 
circumstances  under  which  the  study  of 
anatomy  was  pursued  after  the  revival  of 
learpinff  in  Europe.  Is  not  our  highest 
gratitude  due  to  those  who  did  not  scruple, 
for  the  sake  of  science,  to  submit  them- 
selves to  the  revolting  conditions?  In 
Italy  also  flourished  Fabricus  ah  Aqua^ 
pendente,  the  discoverer  of  the  lesser 
circulation,  and  the  tutor  of  our  own  illus- 
trious  Harvey.  Italy  at  this  time  con- 
tained many  excellent  schools  of  medicine, 
to  which  students  flocked  from  France  and 
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Spain,  Britaia  and  Gennany.  By  these, 
lemiDariea  were  lubseqoently  farmed  in 
tbeir  respectiTe  conntries,  and  a  knowJedga 
of  the  healing  art  was  thus  extent! ?ely 
difiased. 

The  18ib  ceotary  was  prolific  in  eminent 
medieal  men.  In  1725,  whilst  Haller  was 
a  student  at  Ley  den,  under  Boerhonve, 
Albinns  taught  anatomy  in  the  same  uni- 
versity.  Rnvsch  was  at  Amsterdam, 
TVinslow  in  I'aris,  and  Chescl.den  in  Loo- 
4on.  At  the  same  period,  Morgngni  and 
Yalsaha  kept  up  the  reputation  of  Italy. 

The  speaker  now  drew  slight  sketches  of 
these  professional  worthies  ;  the  likenesses 
of  whom  were'  not  ?ery  striking;  but  all 
complaint  on  this  head  most  cease  when 
it  is  recollected  that  even  the  Man- 
toan  bard,  with  all  his  powers  of 
invention,  was  occasionally  driven  to  the 
iteration  of  **fortemqu$  Gyam  fortemqug 
Clodnthum,^*^  In  the  middle  of  the  same 
century,  cnntinped  Mr.  Stanley,  flourished 
the  two  Hunters,  Hewson,  and  Cruick- 
shanks,  whose  ref earcbes  entirely  changed 
the  face  of  physiology,  and  established  the 
identity  of  medicine  and  surgery.  The 
influence  of  these  great  men  was  not  to^ 
tally  confined  to  this  country.  In  1784, 
Scarpa,  the  pupil  of  Mdrgagnj,  came  to 
England,  and  studied  under  Mr.  Shelden, 
by  whom  he  was  introduced  to  the  great 
physiologists  just  named,  whose  prelect 
tions  he  attended,  and  the  eflfeut  of  whofc 
instructions  were  visible  in  his  subsequent 
works.  But,  generally  speaking,  the  in- 
fluence of  Hunter  was  only  beginning  to 
be  felt  on  the  continent.  I'he  augmented 
facilities  of  intercourse  between  nations, 
which  the  mechanical  improvements  of 
our  time  afforded,  would  speedily  difi'usc 
his  fame,  and  the  benefits  arising  from  his 
labours,  throughout  the  wotld. 

To  Hunter's  discoveries  is  to  be  ascribed, 
according  to  Mr.  S.,  the  application  of 
physiology  to  medicine.  The  great  dis« 
eovery  of  llarvey  produced  no  elTcct  on  the 
practice  of  physicians.  Ii  was  objected 
to  by  casuists,  on  the  ground  of  its  utter 
uselessness;  and  he  himself  did  not  argue 
for  its  applicability  to  any  medical  pur- 
pose. The  train  of  his  investigations 
(which  occupied  nine  years  of  his  life 
before  hp  had  satisfied  his  own  mind  of 
the  truth  of  his  systepi),  is,  however,  a 
model  of  systematic  investigation.  Syden^ 
bam,  whose  plan  of  investigating  disease 
is  considered  as  the  best  example  by  phy- 
wcians,  paid  no  regard  to  the  discovery  of 
Harvey.  His  relations  of  disease  were 
simple  descriptions  of  the  symptoms,  with* 
out  any  theorizing^ — 9,  method  suggested  to 
him  by  his  friend  Locke. 

Forty -five  years  have  elapsed  since  the 
death  of  Hunter,  and  the  oenefits  which 
have  accrued  to  mankind  are  incalculable. 
It  was  castomary,  said  Mr.  Stanley,  to 


celebrate  the  mighty  deeds  of  kings  aa^l 
conquerors, by  raising  col vmns, and  thereon 
inscribing  their  aehievensents.  Bui  on. 
the  monument  of  Hunter  mnch  more  glo- 
rious inscriptions  might  be  sculptured,  vis,: 
records  of  the  comforts  and  happioeasy- 
which  be  directly  or  indirectly  had  beea 
the  means  of  imparting  to  myriads  of  his 
fellow-men.  To  form  an  aoeoimte  idea  of 
the  effect  of  Hunter's  labours  on  the  prac- 
tice of  the  healing  art,  it  was  merely  ne- 
cessary to  compare  the  practice  of  medicine 
and  surgery  before  and  after  his  time. 
To  him  was  due  ihe  tying  the  arteries  at 
a  distance  from  the  aneurism,  and  all  the 
good  consequences  flowing  from  the  prin- 
ciple involved.  To  him  the  impioved 
treatment,  and  all  the  enlightened  views 
now  entertained  regarding  the  nature  of 
inflammation  was  due. 

The  principles  of  Hunter  wera  vindicated 
and  carried  out  by  his  illostrions  popil, 
Abemethy,  whose  pleasing  eloquence  was 
efiectivcly  employed  in  diffusing  among 
his  numerous  pupils  a  sound  and  physio- 
logical surgery.  Peroival  Pott,  tne  eo« 
temporary  of  Hunter,  was  distinguished 
by  the  elegance  of  his  operativc^ill;  bnt^ 
unfortunately,  his  ignorance  of  physiology 
prevented  his  rendering  sucl^  services  to 
the  art  of  surgery  as,  had  he  lived  after 
instead  of  at  the  same  .time  with  Hunter, 
he  would  roost  probably  have  eflVeted. 
The  frequency  of  operations  performed  in 
the  time  of  Pott,  compared  with  their  ra- 
rity  now,  show  how  merely  mechanical 
were  the  surgical  principles  of  Pott. 
\Tbe  exposition  of  the  true  nature  of  in^ 
flammotion  made  by  John  Hunter,  has 
led  to  an  improved  analysis  and  a  new 
classification  of  diseases.  How  contraated 
to  the  surgery  of  the  present  day  was  the 
practice  of  Wiseman, an  exceedingly  acute 
and  inventive  man.  The  very  same  re* 
medies  which  that  eminent  snigeon  em- 
ployed in  diseases  o(  the  joints,  are  in  vogue 
at  this  day;  but  he,  through  his  ignorance 
of  tlie  pathological  principles  since  pre- 
mulgated  by  Hunter,  applied  them  with- 
out discrimination. 

The  interests  of  medicine  and  snrgery 
were  maintained  in  Italy,  daring  the 
eighteenth  ccntnTy,by  Mofgagni,  who  pab- 
lished  his  admirable  work,  D*  Sedikui  tt 
Caum  Marborum;  and  Scarpa's  Researehes 
into  the  Nature  and  Treatment  of  Hemia» 
as  well  as  into  the  Fnactioas  ef  the  Nerves, 
subsequently  vindicated  the  professional 
reputation  of  his  country.  In  France^ 
the  establishment  of  tlie  Academy  of 
Surgery  by  Louis  XV.  had  an  important 
influence  in  promoting  the  advancement 
of  this  important  art.  This  body  wrested 
from  the  physicians  of  France  tbeir  ex- 
clusive privilege  of  teaching  anatomy. 
They  formed  a  systematic  plan  of  inpper^ 
ing  surgery,  from  which  reanltcd  tlieir  in- 
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Tftloable  *<  Memoirs."  In  imiution  of 
Cfmon,  who  made  pbilosopby  attractive 
at  Athens,  by  plantiag  the  •*  Academus," 
the  Academy  of  Surgery  erected  a  hand- 
some and  convenient  mansion,  in  which 
the  study  of  anatomy  could  be  conducted 
consistently  with  the  health  and  comfort 
of  the  student.  * 

The  facilitated  intercourse    now  esta- 
blished amongst  nations  had  the  effect  of 
conibiniDg  the  scientific  men  of  all  countries 
into  one  great  community,  whose  chief 
object  was  the  improvement  and  extension 
of  the  department  of  knowledge  which 
fbrmed  their  common  pursuit.    By  this 
means,  a  hint  thrown  out  in  one  country 
Is  ripened  into  a  discovery  in  another,  and 
themnltiplication  of  inquiring  minds  per- 
mit no  hint,  however  obscure,  throughout 
the  whole  extent  of  literature,  to  sink  into 
oblivion.    Even  the  crude  suggestions  of 
extreme  antiquity  have  been    examined 
and  weighed,  and  subjected  to  the  concen- 
trated analysis  of  powerful  intellects,  have 
proved  the  nueki   of  future  discoveries. 
The  imporunt  application  of  auscultation 
to  diseases  of  the  chest,  effected  by  the 
candid  and  ingenious  Laenoec,  he  acknow. 
lodged  to  have  matured  from  a  sugges- 
tion  thrown  out  by  Hippocrates.     The 
operation  revived  by  Stromeyer  was  con- 
templated by  Morgagoi,  and  ihc  principle 
upon  which  it  is  founded  is  illustrated  by 
a  preparation  of  Mr.  Hunter,  now  extant 
in   the  College  Museum.     The  idea  ol 
what  is  now  named    the   excito-motory 
organs,  was   falbiliar   to   Glisson.    The 
fibrous  and  tubular  structure  of  the  teeth 
was  not  unknown  to  Licwenhoeck.    The 

f[reatest  improvement  in  modern  surgery, 
ithotripsy,  is  said  to  have  been  pmctised 
by  Ammtmius.  The  surgeon-general  of 
Ireland,  Sir  Philip  Crampton,  had  recently 
discovered,  in  the  State  Paper  Office,  the 
record  of  a  case  in  which  the  Lord  Deputy, 
Sir  Henrv  Sidney,  being  affected  with  a 
stone,  had  it  broken  up  into  fragments  in 
his  bladder,  whence  it  was  expelled  in  the 
stream  of  urine.  Scarcely  twenty-two 
years  have  elapsed  since  we  received,  with 
incredulity,  the  account  of  Colonel  Martin 
having  relieved  himself  of  a  large  calculus, 
by  introducing  through  the  urethra  a  cat- 
gut, at  the  cikI  of  which  was  attached  a 
watch  spring,  and  by  the  fViction  of  which 
the  calculus  was  worn  awav;  and  when 
the  fact  could  not  be  denied,  it  was  said 
that  no  surgeon  could  employ  the  same 
means,  because  he  could  not  fix  the  stone, 
within  a  few  years,  however^  through  the 
laboQffs  of  Leroy,  of  Henrtelonp,  and 
others,  the  mast  powerful  and  formidable 
of  the  operations  wa»  supplanted  by  a 
comparatively  easy  and  safer  process. 

Mr*  SUnley  now  gave  a  graphic  desc^'in- 
tion  of  tba  danger  and  snfferings  of  tne 


calculous  patient,  and  contrasted  his  con., 
dition  with  that  of  one  subjected  to  the 
lithotriptic  pr«icrss.  He  paid  an  elegant 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  Mr.  Abernetliy, 
who  possessed  in  a  pre- eminent  degree  tho 
art  of  exciting  the  entbusism  of  his  pn- 

Eils.  Of  the  late  Mr.  Thomas  BUzard,who 
id  an  extensive  practice  in  the  vigour  of 
life,  in  obedience  to  the  dictates  ol  ^private 
sorrow,  he  spoke  in  glowing  terms,  apply- 
ing to  him  the  panegyric  of  Hippocrates, 
wwpi  'Itirpov  *Ii|rpos  yap  ^iXoe'o^f  le'ej^cot, 
&c  He  commented  upon  the  munificent 
donation  of  Mr.  Swan  to  the  Museum,  and 
which  consisted  of  a)l  the  valuable  dis- 
sections and  preparations  of  the  nervea 
made  by  that  skilful  and  laborious  ana- 
tomist 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Stanley  dwelt  upon 
the  importance  of  cultivating  literature, 
and  the  sciences  collateral  to  medicine. 
It  was  upon  the  general  attainments  of  the 
medical  man  tbat  his  social  respectability 
chiefly  depended.  All  classes  of  mankind 
were  now  ardent  in  the  pursuit  of  know- 
ledge. It  became,  therefore,  the  cultivator 
of  the  healing  art,  who  had  ever  been  ia 
the  van  of  discovery,  not  to  fall  into  the 
rear,  but  to  maintain  his  ancient  pn* 
eminence. 
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February  12, 1889. 

The  President  in  the  Chair 

A  eate  nf  Fracture  of  the  Coracmd  Procea  ef 

the  SeajmUif  vnth  parthl  Dislocation  of  the 

HwHumt    foneardt^  and  Fracture  ef  the 

Acrmum  preeeu  and  of  ike  CUnieU.    By 

•    JoHii  F.  Sooth,  Assistants Sui^eon  to 

St  Thomas's  Hospital. 
The  author  was  induced  to  lay  this  case 
before  the  Society,  as  from  being  verified 
by  dissection,  it  is  adequate  to  remove 
those  doubts  which  have  been  oiten  enter- 
tained of  the  occurrence  of  such  an  acci- 
dent as  fracture  of  the  coracoid  process. 
The  author  saw  the  patient  about  an  hour 
after  he  had  fallen  from  a  scaffold  thirty 
feet  high.  In  addition  to  the  injury  of 
the  shoulder,  he  had  a  wound  over  the  co- 
ronal suture,  with  surrounding  contusion, 
but  no  evidence  of  fracture,  or  injury  to 
the  brain,  though  blood  streamed  freely 
from  the  lelt  ear.  There  was  also  exten- 
sive injury  to  the  elbow-joint,  with  frae- 
tnre  of  the  olecranon.  From  a  careful  ex- 
amination of  the  shoulder-joint,  the  au- 
thor WM  Idd  to  the  oondition  that 
the  humerus  was  dislocated  under  the 
cl«vicl6  of  the  same  kind,  though  not 
to  the  same  extent  as  the  so-called 
dislocatloD  .  nnder    the    pectoml    mi;t- 
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c\e.  The  dfskieatcd  head  of  the  hn- 
mcriis  was  replaced  hy  lifting*  the  neck 
outwards  with  the  thumb,  and  rotaiinj^ 
the  arm,  and  its  replaeement  was  indi- 
cated by  a  ^ting  sound.  After  four  days, 
the  patient  baring  died  from  his  sereral 
ibjaries,  the  author  had  an  opportunity  of 
exiimining  the  shoolder,  of  the  appear, 
nnces  of  which  he  gires  the  following  ac- 
count : — **  On  turning  back  the  integu. 
inentsi  a  small  quantity  of  effuKed  blood 
was  found  on  the  front  of  the  shoulder; 
and  to  my  surprise,  a  fracture  of  the  cla- 
vicle about  a  third  of  its  length  from  the 
acromial  extremity,  with,  however,  but 
little  displacement." 
-  **  The  acromion  was  broken  at  the  usual 

glace,  about  an  inch  from  its  extremity, 
ut  not  at  all  displaced,  as  the  periosteum 
had  not  been  lacerated.  The  coracoid 
process  was  found  broken  about  half  an 
inch  from  its  tip  into  two  unequal  pieces, 
the  ismaller  of  which  remained  connected 
above,  with  a  piece  of  the  triangular  liga- 
ment still  attached  to  the  acromion,  and 
below  to  the  short  head  of  the  biceps  mus- 
cle, which  had  pulled  it  down  as  far  as 
the  ligament  would  allow.  This  muscle 
was  torn  from  the  coraco-bfachialis  about 
an  inch,  and  to  the  top  of  the  conjoined 
tendon  of  the  latter,  and  of  the  lesser  pec- 
toral muscle,  was  attached  the  larger 
portion  of  the  broken  coracoid  pro- 
cess," &c. 

The  author,  in  conclusion,  makes  some 
observations  on  the  partial  dislocation  of 
the  humerus,  which  he  conceives  can  only 
take  place  in  conjunction  with  fracture  of 
the  coracoid  process. 

An  account  of  a  F<rttu  of  seven  mcnths  with 
Us  Placenta  adherent  to  the  Navus  occupying 
the  Scalp  and  Dura  Mater,  By  Robdrt 
Lee,  ]\i.D.  F.R.S. 

The  foetus  whose  malformation  forms 
thb  subject  of  the  present  memoir  was  sent 
to  the  author  by  Mr.  William  Highmore, 
of  Sherborne.  Immediately  on  its  arrival 
in  London,  a  drawing  was  made  of  the 
malformed  head,  by  Mr  Perry,  which  was 
presented  to  the  Society  in  illustration  of 
the  description  contained  in  this  paper. 
The  vessels  of  the  foetus  and  placenta  hav- 
ing been  minutely  injected,  the  integu- 
ments  jof  the  bead  were  divided  from  ear 
to  ear,  and  the  dura  mater  was  found  in 
immediate  contact  with  the  skin,  all  the 
bones  of  the  vault  of  the  cranium  being 
wanting.  The  scalp  and  dura  mater  on 
the  upper  part  of  the  bead  were  almost 
wholly  occupied  by  a  great  plexus  of  di- 
lated arteries  and  veins,  filled  with  injec- 
tion resembling  naevus.  The  brain  and 
its  immediate  envelopes  were  healthy. 
The  placenta  was  united  to  the  forehead 
by  a  band  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in 


breadth,  and  one  and  a  half  irfcfa  in  length, 
composed  of  the  amnion  and  chorion. 
Into  this  band  the  membranes  of* the  brain 
were  protruded  througli  an  opening  as 
large  aa  a'  finger's  point.  Although  the 
author  feels  it  to  be  impossible  to  ^x 
exactly  the  period  when  the  adhesion  of 
the  placenta  to  the  head  of  the  foetus  took 
place,  he  thinks  it  probable  that  the  um- 
bilical cord  and  band  must  have  been 
formed  about  the  same  time,  and  at  a  very' 
early  period  ofthe  ovum,  when  the  amnion* 
and  embryo  were  in  contact,  and  before 
the  end  of  the  fifth  week  from  the  tiro?  of 
conception. —The  paper  concludes  witb  a 
recital  of  some  of  the  more  remarkable 
cases  which  have  been  recorded  of  adhe- 
sion of  the  placenta  to  the  head  and  bo^y 
of  the  foetus. 


WESTMINSTER   MEDICAL 
SOCIETY. 

February  16,  1830. 
Dr.  Chowne,  President. 

A  Case  of  paluUnii  Foramen  Ovale  undetected 
till  the  occurrence  of  Peripneumontt. — Dr. 
Addison  s  Address  on  the  6ibu)*c«s,  Nature, 
and  morbid  Consequences  of  Malaria, 
Dr.  Golding  Bird  related  to  the  Society 
a  case  of  recent  occurrence,  in  which  a 
child  ten  months  old,  appafvntly  in  per- 
feet  health,  fell  111.  The  medical  alten- 
dant  thought  that  the  head  was  the  seat 
of  disease,  and  treated  the  little  patient 
accordingly.  After  a  time  the  patient  be- 
came blue,  and  ultimately  expired.  There 
was  no  cough  or  dyspnoea,  but  headache 
and  other  symptoms  of  cerebral  derange- 
ment were  prominent  An  autopsy  after 
death  exhibited  no  lesion  in  the  brain  or 
its  meninges,  but  both  lungs  were  found 
inflamed,  and  the  foremen  ovale  open. 
Dr.  Bird  thought  this  instance  of  patulous 
foramen  ovale  analogous  to  the  ease  re. 
lated  by  him  to  the  Society  a  few  weeks 
since,  in  which  the  foramen  was  unclosed 
for  some  years  witliout  affecting  the  colour 
of  the  person. 

Dr.  Addison  did  not  consider  this  case 
parallel  with  the  case  formerly  brought 
before  the  Society  by  Dr.  Bird.  He  be^ 
lieved  that  in  this  instance  the  foramen 
ovale  of  the  child  was  closed  at  the  onset 
of  the  disease,  but  that  during  the  engorge" 
ment  of  the  right  side  of  the  heart,  which 
always  occurs  in  pneumonia,  the  auricle 
was  distended  with  blood,  and  the  recent 
adhesion  of  the  val?e  broken  through.  It 
was  not  uncommon  for  head  symptoms  to 
accompany  severe  afiectlons  of  the  lungiL 
and  it  required  much  vigilance  on  the  part 
of  the  practitioner  to  determine  whether 
both  or  either  of  these  organs  were  aflfected, 
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•od  wludi  of  the  two  was  the  primary 
seat  4if  the  malady. 

Dr.  C.  J.  B.  Williams  concmred  with 
Dr.  Addison  in  thinking  that  disease  of 
the  lungs  might  be  marked  by  prominent 
head  symptoms,  but  a  serious  disease  of 
the  lungs  could  not  exist  without  affording 
sure  and  unambiguous  auscultatic  indica- 
tions of  its  nature.  It  was  a  custom  with 
him,  when  children  were  brought  to  him 
with  cerebral  symptoms,  or  sufiering  from 
conTulsions,  to  apply  his  ear  to  the  chest, 
and  he  had  frequently  found  this  pre- 
caution of  great  use. 

Mr.  Roderick  was  of  opinion  that 
affections  of  the  head  and  lungs  were 
frequently  concurrent,  though  probably 
independent  of  each  other.  He  had 
recently  inspected  the  body  of  a  man 
at  Guy's,  who  had  died  of  npopleiy. 
He  was  a  patient  of  Dr.  Addison.  A 
large  clot  of  blood  was  found  to  occupy  the 
greater  part  of  the  right  corpus  striatum. 
The  right  lung  was  found  hepatized,  and 
an  effusion  of  serum  was  present  in  the 
pleura. 

Dr.  Addison  said  he  recollected  the  case, 
which  was  remarkable  on  several  accounts. 
He  iras  not  aware  that  disease  of  the  lungs 
existed;  the  patient,  when  admitted,  was 
moribund.  I'he  clot  of  extravasated  blood 
was  found  in  the  corpus  striatum  of  the 
t^t^  and  not  of  the  right  side,  and  the  right 
aide  was  consequently  hemiplegic.  The 
patient  was  a  stout,  hale  man.  Frerious 
to  the  apoplectic  attack,  he  had  not  been 
conscious  of  any  falling  off  of  his  health. 
On  the  morning  of  his  attack  he  ate  a 
hearty  breakfast,  and  went  out  to  his  work 
as  usual.  About  noon  he  suddenly  fell 
down  senseless,  and  he  was  brought  to  the 
hospital  hemiplegic.  He  shortly  became 
perfectly  apoplectic.  He  was  comatose, 
and  bad  stertorous  breathing.  He  was 
perfectly  insensible,  and  could  not  be 
roused  by  any  effort  to  any  thing  like 
consciousness.  But  wbencTer  his  shirt 
collar  was  unbuttoned,  he  invariably  raised 
bis  left  hand  to  button  it.  It  would  ap- 
pear from  this,  that  some  remnant  of  in- 
telligence existed.  This  effect  was  pro. 
bably  owing  to  the  pressure  not  being 
exerted  upon  the  upper  part  of  the  bemi- 
spheres;  for  in  that  case  the  Insensibility 
would  bare  been  complete. 

Dr,  C.  J.  B.  Williams  thought  that  the 
case  partly  related  by  Dr.  Addison  and 
partly  by  Mr.  Roderick  might  justly  be 
considered  as  originally  a  case  of  neglected 
peripneumony.  The  inflammation  was 
allowed  to  march  on  unchecked  in  the 
lung,  congestion  would  in  succession  occur, 
the  red  hepatization  would  also  be  esta- 
blished, and  the  brain  would  become  con- 
secutively and  consequently  affected, 
Dr.  Chowne  now  exhibited  to  th«  Society 


a  preparation  in  which  fissnres  were  evi& 
dent  in  the  skin  of  a  child,  arising  ap- 
parently from  the  absence  of  the  rete  mu. 
cosum.  The  mother  of  this  child  was 
walking  on  the  ice  when  pregnant;  the 
ice  cracked  under  her  feet,  and  she  became 
excessivelv  alarmed.  She  went  her  full 
period  of  utero-gestation,  and  brought 
forth  a  child  marked  in  the  manner  de- 
scribed. She  immediately  considered  the 
marks  as  likenesses  of  the  cracks  in  the 
ice.  Dr.  Chowne  said  he  had  visited  the 
museum  at  Guy's  Hospital,  and  examined 
the  fcBtus  described  at  the  previous  meet- 
ing of  the  Sooiety,  and  said  to  resemble  a 
clown  in  full  dress.  The  red  stripes  he 
CDt,  C.)  thought  were  the  effect  of  defi- 
cient development,  and  perfectly  parallel 
to  the  specimen  which  was  then  exhibited 
to  the  Society. 

The  President  now  invited  Dr.  Addison 
to  deliver  bis  promised  address  on  malaria^ 
and  that  gentleman  immediately  began. 

The  term  nkaluriaf  he  said,  was  very  in- 
definite:  it  was  of  Italian  origin,  and 
meant  simply  bad  air.  It  was  imported 
from  the  Hesperian  peninsula,  probably 
because  that  portion  of  Europe  held  an 
unhappy  pre  eminence  as  regards  the  in- 
salubrity  of  its  soil.  The  nature  of  the 
poisons  which  imparted  to  particular  at- 
mospheres their  unwholesome  character, 
was  not  yet  satisfactorily  proved.  Amongst 
the  old  writers,  many  fantastic  theones 
were  broached,  but  to  examine  them  would 
be.  a  waste  of  time.  The  most  common 
malaria — that  of  marsh  miasma— had 
greatly  occupied  the  attention  of  our  native 
physicians  and  chemists.  The  fens  of 
Lincolnshire,  Cambridgeshire,  and  Nor- 
folk, had  a  bad  celebrity  in  these  islands, 
and  had  afforded  copious  opportunities  of 
investigating  the  properties  of  .the  vitiated 
atmosphere.  I'be  marsh  miasma  appeared 
to  possess  no  sensible  properties^whatever, 
and  the  chemists  had  not  been,  able,  with 
their  most  searching  reagentj:,  to  detect 
any  known  substance  suspended  in  it. 
Dr.  Bird  conjectured  that  a  sesquicarbur 
retted  hydrogen  was  diffused  through  the 
atmosphere,  and  maintained  in  solution 
some  unknown  matter  which  constituted 
the  morbific  cause.  The  malaria  of  marshes 
furnished  the  type  of  all  others ;  but  dif- 
ferent localities  would  supply  different 
mAnenik  which  would  diversify  the  effects 
produced  on  the  human  constitution.  The 
most  authentic  records,  and  the  testimony 
of  the  most  accurate  obserrers,  proved  that 
three  circumstances  always  preceded  the 
formation. of  midaria — viz.  heat,  moisture, 
and  putrescent  vegetable  matter.  He  did 
not  mention  animal  matter,  as  that  was 
always  present  in  putrescent  vegetables. 
In, what  way  these  circumstances  operated 
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upon  Um  ftir  he  did  not  pretend  tn  sav. 
The  process  might  give  out  an  extremely 
subtle  substance,  elnding  our  present 
means  of  analysis,  and  which  might  act 
through  the  surfaces  of  the  skin  and 
of  the  lungs;  or  it  might  produce 
some  altered  relation  in  the  particles 
of  the  atmosphere,  the  effect  of  which  was 
in  some  unknown  way  detrimental  to 
animal  life.  He  had  heard  with  surprise 
of  a  recent  attempt  made  by  Mr.  Hopkins, 
of  Manchester,  to  reviTC  a  defunct  theory, 
which  ascribed  the  morbid  effects  of  ma^ 
laria  to  a  superabundant  quantity  of 
elastic  watery  vapour  suspended  in  the  air. 
Wherever  this  vapour  was  in  great  quan« 
tity  the  dew  point  would  be  high,  and 
consequently  the  evaporation  from  the 
human  body,  (which  Mr.  Hopkins  re- 
garded,  and  justly,  as  a  most  important 
excrement!  tious  fnqction),  was  suspended 
or  impeded.  Hence,  Mr.  Hopkins  thought 
would  natnrally  proceed  the  multiform 
effects  of  miasmatie  influence.  He  (Dr. 
A.)  could  not  concur  in  this  view  of  Mr. 
Hopkins,  for  cogent  reasons.  If  such  a 
theory  were  true,  the  surface  of  running 
streams,  and  the  face  of  the  ocean,  would 
be  chafed  with  a  deleterious  power — ft 
supposition  totally  repugnant  to  fact.  Dr. 
Ferguson,  in  a  very  able  work  relating  to 
the  diseases  of  our  army  in  the  Spanish 
oeninsula,  had  started  a  theory  just  the 
contrary  of  that  advocated  by  Mr.  Hop- 
kins. It  was  this,  that  the  operation  of 
malaria  was  most  energetic  in  the  absence 
of  water.  This  theory  he  (Dr.  A,)  consi- 
dered  as  inconsistent  with  truth  as  the 
former.  Dr.  Ferguson's  facts  and  Dr. 
Ferguson's  reasons  were  constantly  mili- 
tating against  each  other.  Upon  the 
whole,  he  (Dr.  A.)  thought  the  old  esta- 
blished theory  best,  that  tlie  action  of  heat 
and  moisture  upon  decaying  vegetable 
matter  vitiated  the  strata'of  the  atmos- 
phere,  which  successively  lay  in  contact 
with  the  evaporating  surface ;  that  these 
strata,  as  they  became  charged  with  elastic 
vapour  and  its  characteristic  tolvend,  as- 
cended  by  their  own  levitv,  but  were  ulti- 
mately condensed,  and  falling  with  the 
dew,  again  formed  the  respiratory  medium 
of  animal  life. 

As  an  apology  for  undertaking  the  ex- 
position oi  so  extensive  a  subject  as  ma- 
laria. Dr.  Addison  pleaded  the'  fact,  that 
for  tne  last  twenty- two  years  he  had  been 
intimately  connected  with  Guy's  Hospital, 
whereof  the  number  of  put-patients  ave- 
raged annually  fifty  thousand.  These  pa- 
tients were  chiefly  inhabitants  of  the  river 
sideband  they  came  flrom  various  distances, 
from  Chatham,  from  Gravesend,  from 
Woolwich',  Greenwicb,  Deptford,  Rother- 
Bithe,  Bermondsey,and  Bankside — ^neigh. 
bourhoods  in  which  the  mpply  of  i 


was  most  extensive.  Amongst  these,  i 
was  of  course  a  common  affection,  but 
other  types  of  fever  also  were  very  general. 
In  tlie  autopsies  which  be  had  made,  Ib 
cases  of  intermittent  fever,  he  had  never 
detected  any  effect  on  structure,  exoept 
simple  hypertrophy  of  the  spleen,  or  of  toe 
liver.  In  cases  in  which  the  ^hobnail 
liver,"  and  the  "granulated  liver"  were 
present,  the  patient  was  always  proved  to 
have  been  of  intemperate  habits.  Prae- 
titioners  resident  in  marshy  districts  were 
eonstantly  meeting  with  every  degree  and 
variety  of  disorder  of  the  primn  wim,  aea> 
cruing  from  the  operation  of  miasma,  from 
simple  dyspepsia  to  tlie  most  severe  bilious 
fevers,  or  even  dysentery  ;  and  unaceom* 
panied  by  any  symptom  of  an  intermitteBt 
character.  In  the  vast  horde  of  cases 
which  the  river  side  was  perpetually  send. 
ing  forth,  synochus  and  typhus  were  of  i 
frequent  ocenrrence,  and  these  frsoneBtlj 
ran  their  course,  and  were  followed  isbeu 
the  patients  were  convalescent,  by  well- 
defined  agues.  Ho  had  reoently  had  a 
case  of  maculated  fever  from  that  neigfa- 
bourhobd ;  the  patient  recovered,  1>nt  fell 
immediately  afterwards  into  an  asrue  fit. 
The  causes  which  modified  these  afleotiona 
resided  in  the  habits,  temperament,  aa^ 
idiosyncrasy  of  the  patient.  The  late  Dr. 
Armstrong,  who  was  gifted  with  a  bril- 
liant  ima^nation,  used  to  assert  that  all  V 

fevers  were  identical,  but  he  (Dr.  A.)coalil 
not  join  in  this  view,  but  rather  considesed 
the  type  of  the  disease  to  arise  from  its 
etiology— from  the  ctream/iiss  or  tt^eOa, 
The  banks  of  the  Thamesj  however,  were 
not  the  only  sourees  of  malaria  in  ibis 
town.  There  were  many  unwholesome 
localities,  such  as  the  New'Cut,  the  neigh- 
bourhoods of  the  Borough,  and  Lambeth. 
Westminster,  Fimlico,  and  the  valleys  and 
low  grrounds  upon  which  the  metit^politaa  1 

mass  of  bricks  and  mortar  rested^  The 
carelessness  of  mediccl  men,  and  the  heed- 
less ignorance  of  the  public  regarding  tbo 
sources  of  malaria,  were  illustrated  hoarly 
by  the  condition  of  the  by-streets  and 
lanes,  where  immense  quantities  of  potrea- 
oent  animal  and  vegetaUe  fragments 
were  leit  exposed,  to  poison  the  atmoa- 
phere.  It  was  almost  miraculous  that  the 
population  of  this  great  city  was  not  swept 
away  by  some  terrific  epidemic,  whan  wo 
considered  the  immense  amount  of  me- 
phitic  exhalation  which  was  perpetually 
distending  the  atmosphere.  He  thou§4i 
that  if  any  Palladium  eould  be  diseo- 
Yered,  potent  for  the  sJIdvatJOB  of  the  eity, 
it  would  be  fonnd  in  the  shape'  of  a 

SCAVBKOBK. 

The  loealities  chosen  for  the  booses  of 
the  aristocraoy,  indicated  the  same  igao. 
ranee  of,  and  inattention  to  thepreseiico  of 
malaria.    Sir  Robert  Peel  and  the  Dake 
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«f  Buedevg^h  had  homes  ovorlookiiig  tfa« 
river  side,  ^aeed  there  u  if  on  purpose  to 
inhale  the  peeUferons  effluvia  emtDatinff 
from  the  extensive  plain  of  mud,  which 
was  always  visible  between  high  and  low 
water-mark/  Whateould  be  more  ridicu- 
lons,  also,  than  the  position  of  the  I>uke  of 
Korthumberland's  house,  one  aspect 
•f  which  was  open  to  all  the  mephitie  va« 
poniB  of  the  Thames  mnd,  whilst  all  in- 
gress to  the  wholesome  air  of  the  North 
mad  West  was  carefully  debarred  by  a 
screen.  But  prs<^minent  in  salubrity  as 
in  dignity  was  the  palace  of  the  Queen  I 
Who  could  walk  along  Piccadilly  early  in 
the  eveningy  and  look  down  into  the  hole 
where  the  New  Palace  was  situated,  with, 
oat  being  convinced  that  it  was  just  such 
a  site  as  Dante  would  have  chosen  for  his 
Inferno.  The  observer  sees  the  building 
involved  in  mist,  as  if  under  the  influence 
of  a  malignant  enchanter ;  while  the  very 
lamps  flitter  like  evil  spirits.  He  fDr. 
A.)  had  often  walked  along  the  Mall  in 
the  Park  on  a  ftosty  day,  and  whilst  the 
atmosphere  all  around  was  perfectly 
bright  and  clear,  he  had  observed  the 
fatal  canopy  of  mephitic  mist  hovering 
over  the  Palace.  The  whole  neighbour- 
hood of  Westminster,  from  the  palace  to 
the  river,  was  highly  miasmatic;  and 
within  the  previous  week,  out  ot  fiv  pa* 
tients  resident  in  that  vicinity,  who  had 
consnlted  him,  thsm  had  proved  instances 
of  intermittent  fever. 

If  be  were  called  upon  to  account  for 
the  comparative  immunity  of  the  rich,  he 
should  ascribe  it  to  their  more  migratory 
habits,  and  to  the  greater  supply  of  sti- 
mulants and  comforts  which  they  enjoyed. 
But  even  the  rich  were  not  so  exempt  nom 
the  ill  effects  of  miasma  as  was  generally 
imagined ;  he  saw  every  day  instances  of 
the  morbific  power  of  miasmatie  poison. 
People  came  to  him  complaining  of  las- 
gnor,  and  con  tinned  inability  to  exert 
themselves.  These  be  found  to  be  go> 
neraily  pallid,  with  a  sallow  discoloration 
•C  the  temples.  Others,  men  as  well  as 
women,  were  cumpletely  chlorotio '  and 
aommial.  It  is  true  that  these  affections 
are  removable  at  an  early  stage  by  such 
simple  means  as  change  of  air  and  pur- 
gatives ;  bnt  if  neglected,  thev  induced 
Iheseveisr  forms  of  fever,  suds  as  were 
exhibited  amongst  tho  poorer  classes,  who 
were  unremittingly  exposed  to  those  insa* 
Ittbsioos  inftuenoes.  Hx,  Addison  con- 
uladed  by  stating  that  his  object  bad  been 
mmrely  to  attract  attention  to  the  impor- 
tant subject,  and  to  elicit  discussion,  which 
the  sound  judgment  JUid  extensive  know, 
ledge  of  many  of  the  members  woald 
render  highly  profitable. 


W 


Dr.  James  Jfohnson  paid  an  elaboraio 
compliment  to  Dr.  Addison,  and  said  that 
his  friend  Dr.  Ferguson  had  stated  nothing 
inconsistent  with  the  views  of  Dr.  Ad^ 
dison.  What  Dr.  Ferguson  had  said  was, 
that  when  the  rivers  were  low,  the  miasma 
was  mo9X  malignant,  because  the  putres- 
cent matter  lay  exposed  to  the  influence 
of  the  stagnant  moisture  and  the  torrid 
sun.  Wh^  the  rivers  were  full,  and, 
rushed  on  with  the  force  of  a  torrent,  it 
was  obvious  the  putrid  vapour  had  n6 
time  to  give  out  malaria.  As  (his  Im- 
portant subject  required  one  Ihll  evening, 
if  not  two,  for  its  adequate  discussion,  h6 
should  at  once  move  the  a^ournment  of 
the  Society. 

Inios. 


Mr.  Snow  wishes  us  to  make  the  fol- 
lowing correction  in  oor  report  of  whal 
he  said  last  week>— 

''What  I  said,  after  some  other  re- 
marks, was,  that  though  I  did  not  believe 
in  attraction  of  the  capillaries,  ot  sponta^ 
peons  motion  of  the  globules  of  blood,  I 
thought  there  was  probably  some  cause 
asdsting  in  the  circulation  with  which  we 
are  yet  unacquainted.'* 


PHYSICAL  SOCIETY,  OUT»S 

HOSPITAL. 

Feb.  9,  ]88». 

Da,  Barlow  in  the  Chair. 

Cosf  if  Suddm  Dmth^  with  sms  dimumimi  as 

toiucmut* 
Mr.  Gribnwood  read  a  case  of  sadden 
death,  with  observationa  Mr.  G-.  pre- 
faced this  case  bv  stating,  that  its  pecu- 
liar interest  consisted  in  the  same  class  of 
symptoms  which  caused  death,  having 
lieen  remaiked  in  a  prior  attack,  and  a 
post-mortem  examination  being  allowed 
after  the  fatal  seizure.  The  case,  as  re» 
lated  by  Mr..Cr.,  is  as  follows:— 

Mrs.  S.,  residing  in  Bermondsey  Street, 
has  enjoyed  good  health,  and  is  the  mo-> 
ther  of  a  laige  fhmtly.  On  the  6th  Octoo 
ber,  1838,  I  was  called  to  her  at  4  a.m., 
and  found  her  in  a  state  of  insenslbiKty ; 
she  moaned  incessantly;  fhce  pallid  and 
covered  with  moisture ;  breathing  ex- 
tremely diflUiolt,  and  but  little  air  was 
taken  in  at  each  inspiration.  The  mnooos 
rattle  was  distinctly  heard,  much  mucus 
being  apparently  thrown  out  into  the 
bronchial  tubes  and  cells ;  there  was  no 
eflbrt  to  cough  j  the  pulse  was  somewhat 
quick  and  weak.    Her  husband  sUted  that 
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she  had  aWaliened  him  complaining  of 
difficultv  of  breathing,  jamped  out  of  bed, 
ran  to  the  window,  which  she  managed  tti 
raise,  and  tbep  fell  back  senseless*     I  bled 
her  to  the  extent  of  sixteen  or  twenty 
ounces,  having  but  little  hope,  howe?er,  of 
doing  macb  good.    A  blister  waa  ordered 
ta  the  oheat;  and  a  mixtare,  omaHstiiig  of 
«faal  parts    of  ipeeaeoanba    wine  and 
water,   was  ordered  to  be  exhibited   ia 
drachm  doses  erery  half  hoar.    No  alle* 
viation  of  symptoms  succeeded  the  bleed- 
ing.    At  7  o'clock  the  patient's  symptoms 
were  unaltered.    At  U  a.m.,  on  calling,  I 
was  much  surprised  to  observe  symptoms 
of  general  amendment.     The  pulse  was 
slower  and  fuller,  and  the  countenance 
and  respiration  were  improved. '  The  mu- 
cous rattle,  however,  was  still  observable, 
and  the  patient  to  all  appearance  was  nn- 
oonsoious  of  surrounding  objects*.     At 
2  p.u .  the  patient  was  perfectly  relieved, 
the  rille  had  disappeared,  she  could  cough 
and  expectorate,  and  was  in  a  condition  to 
give  an  account  of  herself.    I  now  learned 
that  she  had  bad  a  similar  attack  (but  less 
violent),  on  the  previous  Sunday  night, 
after  taking  an  egg  for  supper.  On  recover, 
ing  from  this  attack  t^e  patient  began  her 
usual  avocations,  and  remained  well  till 
the  24th  of  November  following,  when  I 
was  called  to  her  at  i  o'clock  a.m.,  and  on 
my  arrival  found  her  quite  dead.    She  had 
awakened  her  husband  as  before,  complain- 
.  ing  of  dyspnoea,  and  before  even  a  candle 
could  be  procured  she  expired.    The  post- 
mortem examination  took  place  20  hours 
after  death.  On  opening  the  chest  carefully, 
the  convexity  of  the  diaphragm  was  ob. 
served  to  be  push^  up  into  the  chest  to 
the  highest  possible  point,  and  there  firmly 
retained:    The   heart  was  raised  to  the 
horizontal  position,  and  it  appeared  im* 
possible  that  the  lungs  could  have  been 
inflated.    There  were  old  adhesions  of  the 
lungs  at  their  upper  part  on  each  side,  but 
to  no  great  extent    There  was  a  small 
quantity  of  fluid  in  the  cavities  of  the 
pleura.  The  lungs  were  crepitant  through- 
out.   The  heart  was  empty ;  the  pulmo- 
nary veins  and  the  venaa  cavas  were  gorged 
with  blood  of  a  dark  colour.    The  left 
ventricle  was  concentrically  hypertrophied, 
but  no  other  disease  existed  in  the  org^n. 
On  examining  the  abdomen,  the  liver  was 
found  enormously  enlarged ;  it  extended 
downwards  into  the  right  iliac  region ;  on 
the  left  side  it  extended  so  far  as  to  cover 
a  large  portion  of  the  spleen,  and  nearly 

^  Mr.  Greenwood  anbsequenUy  learned  from 
the  patient  that  she  wao  quite  aware  of  his  pre- 
aence  when  he  first  called,  but  could  not  move 
or  express  herself  in  any  way.  She  said,  whea 
he  bled  her,  ^he  felt  as  if  a  string  bad  been  cut 
which  coufiued  her  heart. 


concealed  the  whole  of  the  Ffomach,  not- 
withstanding  the  enormons  distension  of 
that  organ.  The  intestines  were  much 
distended  with  flatus,  excepting  the  as- 
cending colon  and  the  transverse  ai«l». 
The  caecum  was  enormonelj  distended, 
and  had  passed  from  lis  natural  sitnation 
faato  a  pooeh  of  the  aitdoniiwal  intega- 
BMnts,  whidi  was  ottsenred  at  And  bdovr 
tlie  vmhilicas.  The  ahdonbiai  rincom 
generally  appeared  healthy,  and  ercn  tibe 
liver  was  of  the  natural  oonsisteney  and 
colour,  notwithstanding  its  enormous  siae. 
Mr.  Greenwood,  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
case,  expressed  his  conviction  that  death 
had  been  the  result  of  pressure  upwards 
into  the  chest  of  the  diaphragm,  and  the 
consequent  displacement  of  the  heart,  and 
interference  with  the  functions  of  the 
lungs.  The  probable  correctness  of  this 
view  was  supported  by  Drs.  Ash  well, 
Truman,  and  Bird,  and  cases  in  support 
of  such  position  were  quoted  by  the  two 
latter  gentlemen. 

Mr.  Bacon  considered  it  probable  that 
the  distension  and  displacement  should 
rather  be  considered  as  exciting 


which  brought  into  pU^  the  evils  conse- 
quent on  a  diseased  oonduion  of  the  heart. 

In  answer  to  a  question  fh>m  Dr. 
Hughes,  Mr.  Greenwood  stated  that  the 
patient  had  never  shewn  any  signs  of  dis- 
eased heart  during  life,  but  could  mn  up 
and  down  stairs  with  facility,  and  use  ex- 
ertion without  inordinate  loss  of  breath. 

Dr.  Ridge  considered  it  probable- that 
death  had^  been  the  result  of  spasm  pro- 
duced in  the  pulmonary  contractile  tisane, 
or  possibly  of  spasm  of  the  glottis,  sym- 
pathetically produced  by  irritation  of  the 
pneumogastric  nerve. 

Mr.  Blenkome  agreed  with  Dr.  Ridjre; 
he  related  symptoms  as  observed  in  hts 
own  person,  when  labouring  under  dys- 
pepsia, and  expressed  his  conviction  thai 
the  gases  Occasionally  evolved  in  the  in- 
testines acted  on  the  heart  as  sedatives. 

The  President  related  the  case  of  a 
child,  to  whom  he  had  been  called,  in 
which  case  death  appeared  to  have  been 
caused  by  over-distension  of  the  stomach 
by  arrow- root. 

Thanks  having  been  proposed  to  Mr* 
Greenwood  for  his  interesting  commuiu- 
cation,  the  Society  adjourned  to  Febmaiy 
23d,  when  Dr.  Bird  will  make  some  ob- 
servations on  the  pathology  of  death  bj 
charcoal  vapour.  Mr.  Hilton  in  the  chair*. 

*  In  last  report  (Dr.Hughes'a  paper),  torjf^nmtg 
teudjibrinoui* 
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SWALLOWING  t>lNS  and  NEEDLES. 


Tub  foHnwing'  is  the  medico-legal  ques- 
tion arising  from  the  case  published  in 
our  last  number— namely,  that  which 
relates  to  the  importance  of  the  injuries 
which  may  be  caused  by  pins  and  needles 
entering  the  stomach.  Dupuytren  ex- 
presses faim&elf  on  this  subject  as  fol- 
lows : — 

"  I  have  seen  at  the  Hotel  Dieu,  a  con- 
siderable number  of  women  and  childi'eii 
afflicted  with  this  mania,  and  sufferiug 
under  the  same  symptom.^.  The  most  re- 
markable of  these  cases  was  one  of  a 
woman,  who,  in  consequence  of  swal- 
lowing an.  incredible  number  of  pint  and 
needles,  had  become  frightfully  thin,  and 
was  obliged  to  keep  qoite  still  in  bed,  from 
the  acute  pain  which  was  caused,  on  the 
slightest  motion,  by  the  needles  and  pins, 
which  made  their  way  out.  from  every  part 
of  her  skin.  1  opened  more  than  a  hun- 
dred collections  of  pus  in  this  woman,  at 
the  bottom  of  which  I  always  found  one 
or  two  needles  or  pins.  On  the  surface  of 
this  unfortunate  person's  body  there  were 
always  fifty  or  sixty  abscesses  or  tumors 
caused  by  the  presence  of  as  many  of  these 
foreign  liodies ;  which,  when  added  to  the 
number  of  those  which  nature  was  not 
yet  strong  enough  to  drive  towards  the 
skin,  formed  a  fearful  sum  total.  It  is 
easy  to  see  that  if  the  presence  of  a  single 
one  of  these  foreign  bodies  makes  motion 
difficult  and  painful,  so  great  a  number 
must  bring  on  a  general  debility,  conti- 
nued fever,  and  fatal  marasmus;  and,  in 
fact,  the  woman  of  whom  I  am  speaking 
died  in  a  hectic  state.  When  her  body 
was  opened,  several  hundred  pins  and 
needles  were  found  spread  throughout  the 
Tarious  organs,  the  limb?,  the  cellular 
tissue,  und  the  muscles;*  in  short,  in 
erery  part  of  the  body.  (Dupuytren, 
Btessur^s  par  armes  de  gueiie,  t  ier,  p.  82.) 

We  see  that  Dupuytren  is  far  from 
thinking  that  a  great  number  of  needlea 
or  pins  can  be  swallowed  harmlessly.  Yet 
there  aire  facts  which  prove,  as  Dr.  Ollivier 
says,  that  these  pointed  bodies  may  pass 
from  the  alimentary  canal  into  the  neigh- 
bouring organs  by  gently  penetrating  the 
tissures,  and  at  length  creeping  towards 
the  surface  of  the  body  without  causing 
any  serious  symptoms.  Every  one  knows, 
Ibr  instance,  the  history  of  the  girl  at  Co- 
penhagen  who  had  a  passion  for  swallow- 
ing  needles,  and  in  whom  a  number  of 
points  were  observed  in  the  skin,  giving 
exit  to  these  instruments. 

In  other  instances  these  bodies  become 
enveloped  in  mucus,  slip  into  the  bowels, 


and  make  their  way  out  by  the  anus,  as  in 
the  case  of  Fouruereau. 

"  Foreign  bodies,"  says  Boyer,  "  when 
long,  thin,  and  pointed,  such*  as  needles 
and  pins,  sometimes  traverse  the  stomach 
or  intestines,  and  reach  the  liver  or  mesen- 
tery. But  most  frequently  they  pass 
without  causing  pain  or  inflammation, 
and  appear  under  the  skin  in  parts  more 
or  less  distant  from  the  alimentary  pas. 
sages.  Lastly,  foreign  bodies  hare  bwa 
known  to  traverse  the  intestineis  enter  the 
bladder,  and  pass  out  of  the  urethra  with 
the  urine." — (Boyer,  Malad,  chir.  i,  vii.  p. 
198) 

Still  more  snrprisinir  cases  might  be 
dted : — ^  An  officer  afUicted  with  a  sui- 
cidal mania  pushed  one  of  those  long 
black  pins,  known  under  the  name  of 
curling  pins,  into  the  region  of  the 
heart.  It  penetrated  tlie  perieardinm, 
reached  the  heart,  and  remained  there, 
without  causing  any  symptoms,  duriiig  a 
period  which  could  not  be  ascertained. 
There  was  nothing  to  indicate  its  prr«ence 
during  life.  The  pin  was  not  found  till 
after  the  death  of  the  officer,  which  he 
.inflicted  on  himself  in  a  diflereutway. — 
(Dupuytren,  op.  eiU  p.  79.) 

Although  it  is  true  that  the  introduc- 
tion of  needles  and  pins  is  not  always 
followed  by  serious  symptoms,  yet  we 
must  not  make  this  a  general  rule.  Sci- 
ence has  not  hitherto  aflbrded  a  sufficient 
number  of  facts  to  allow  us  to  decide  the 
question  so  absolutely  as  Dr.  OUivier  has 
thought  himself  justiHed  in  doing;  we  dp 
not  blame  his  judgment  in  the  case  above 
given,  where  we  are  entirely  of  his  opi- 
nion,  but  we  do  not  side  with'him  as  to  the 
general  harmlessness  of  the  accident  in 
question.  We  have  just  seen  that  Du- 
.  puytren  thought  it  a  very  serious  one,  and 
his  opinion  was  based  upon  experience. 

When  a  needle  or  pin  sticks  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  cesophagus,  or  in  the 
pharynx,  it  may  c&use  violent  symp- 
toms of  suffocation.  We  once  saw  a 
woman  who  fell  into  frightful  convulsions 
from  having  pushed  a  needle,  which  was 
accidentally  contained  in  the  bread  she 
was  eating,  into  the  velum  palati.  In  the 
Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Surgery 
there  is  a  case  of  suffocation  occurring  in 
a  chil<f  from  the  presence  of  a  pin  which 
had  pierced  the  larynx  transversely.  Fa- 
bricius  Hildanus  saw  death  occur  in  con- 
sequence of  a  small  body,  pointed  like  a 
pin,  sticking  in  the  cesophagufi.  During 
deglutition,  therefore,  pins  and  needles 
may  stick  in  the  upper  part  of  the  pha- 
rynx, and  cause  serious  symptoms.  We 
once  saw  a  young  and  robust  man,  who 
died  at  the  H6telDieu,  under  Dupuytren's 
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tiare,  In  conseouence  of  an  abscess  caused 
by  a  bone  sticxing  in  the  pharynx. 

It  follows  from  the  pfe<«ding  facts,  that 
when  one  or  more  pins  have  been  swal- 
lowed, we  can  never  tell  d.  priori  what  will 
be  the  consequence;  there  are  examples 
both  of  recovery  and  of  death. 

Let  us  now  suppose  that  a  physician  is 
called  in  the  moment  the  accident  has  hap- 
pened, or  soon  after,  the  needles  or  pins 
being  in  the  stomadi ;  what  ought  he  to 
do  ?    Hear  Portal  .— 

**  I  saw  a  young  man,  who,  during  a 
drinking  bout,  challenged  his  companions 
to  swallow  a  part  of  his  glass  $  he  broke 
the  fragments  of  his  glass  with  his  teeth, 
and  then  swallowed  them ;  but  not  with 
impunitT.  He  was  soon  seized  with 
frigbtftil  cardialgia;  convulsive  movements 
came  on,  and  fears  were  entertained  for 
the  life  of  this  giddy -beaded  young  fellow, 
when  his  friends  came  for  me.  I  first  baa 
him  bled ;  but  as  the  principal  object  of 
the  treatment  was  to  extract  the  glass 
which  caused  the  symptoms,  I  was  much 
embarrassed  as  to  the  means  of  doing  so. 
On  the  one  hand,  I  saw  that  tartar  emetic 
would  increase  the  irritation  and  contrac- 
tion of  the  stomach,  and  that  the  glass 
would  get  more  closely  into  its  parietes ; 
on  the  other  hand,  purgatives  would  drive 
the  glass  into  the  intestinal  canal,  the 
long  extended  surfaces  of  which  would 
probably  become  excoriated.  I  thought  it 
right,  therefore,  to  advise  the  patient  to 
fill  bis  stomach  with  some  food  which 
might  serve  as  a  recipient  to  the  glass,  and 
then  to  produce  vomiting.  Some  cab- 
bages were  procured  and  boiled ;  the  pa- 
tient ate  a  considerable  quantity  of  them, 
and  I  then  gave  him  two  grains  of  tartar 
emetic  in  a  glass  of  water.  The  patient 
soon  vomited,  and  threw  up  a  considera- 
ble quantity  of  glass  among  the  cabbage. 
He  subsequent! V  took  a  good  deal  of  milk, 
was  put  into  a  iMith,  and  had  some  emol- 
lient clysters ;  and  as  he  had  become  very 
lean,  in  spite  of  these  methodical  aids,  I 
advised  him  to  drink  asses'  milk,  which 
he  did  for  more  than  a  month,  and  which 
restored  him  to  his  (brmer  state  of  health." 
{Portal;  Obsgrvations  sur  Us  noy^s.  Us 
atphyxi^Sf  &c. ;  6e  ^it.  p.  410.  Pariff, 
1787.)— 0016^0  des  Hopitata,  November  20, 
1838. 

.  [The  reader  will  find  several  cases  io 
which  pins  were  swallowed,  and  one  in 
which  needles  were  extracted  from  the 
leg,  in  the  first  volpme  of  the  Mbdicai. 
Gaibtte,  In  the  same  volume,  p.  366, 
the  case  of  the  Copenhagen  girl  (men- 
tioBcd  in  the  present  article),  ia  said  to 
have  been  an  imposture.— TRANSbiMioB..] 


APOTHECARIES'  HALL. 

LISTOr  OBNTLBMBN  WHO  HAVE  BBCBIVBD 
CBBTIPICATB8. 

Thursday f  February  2U 
Hearv  Tsynton.  Weaterham.  Kent— Artbar 
Baratali.  HuU.— WllUam  Henry  Roters,  Shrewt- 
bnry.— Frederick  Smith  Garllck,  Halifax,  Tork- 
ablre.— 4»eorfre  GUI.  Liverpool.— WilHam  Hol- 
Stead  Greenwood  Bockley,  TodmonUn,  Lanca- 
Sblre.— Alexander  Campbell,  01ouceftter.-^aaBc« 
DaUejr,  Brompton,  OlTllngham,  Kent — Joaeph 
Hodgaon,  Hebden  Bridge,  near  Halifax,  York- 
ahfane.— Joaeph  Asbton,  fltalybrldge,  Mancbesttr. 
—John  Bathear,  M anchealcr. 

WEEKLY  ACCOUNT  or  BURIALS. 

From  Bills  of  Mobtalitt,  F<6.  19, 1839. 

Roopiny  Googb  •       I 

Inflammation       .      15 

BonreUft  Stomach    2 

Brain  1 

Lunga  and  Pleura    9 

Liver,  diaeaacd    .       S 


Age  and  Debility. 

84 

Apoplexy      • 

6 

Aathraa 

8 

Cancer 

1 

Conaumptlon       • 
Convnlsiona         . 

86 

» 

Croup   .        .       • 
Dentition      . 

7 

Diarrhoea 

3 

Dropay  . 

7 

Dropay  In  the  Brain 

8 

Dropay  In  the  Cheat 

1 

Eryalpelaa    • 

1 

Fever 

10 

Fever,  Scarlet      • 

A 

Fever,  Typhui     . 

3 

Heart,  dlaeaaed   . 

2 

Deereaae  of  Bnriala,  a« 

the  preeedloK  veek 

Meaalea 
UortlAcatloa 
Paralyala 
Small-pox    .       . 
Sore  Throat    and 

Quinaey 
Tumor  • 

Unkoo«m  Canaca 

Caaualtlea    . 
compared  with  >   «. 


4 
7 

2 

1 
68 
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Kept  at  Edmontoh,  LatUude  51®  37' 39"  N. 
LongUud§  0®  3'  51"  W.  of  Greenwieh. 


February. 
Thuraday .  7 
Friday  .  .  8 
Saturday  .  9 
Sunday  .  .  10 
Monday..  11 
Tueaday. .  13 
Wedueaday  IS 


TBSBMwMBraa. 

f^om  40  to  A3 

4A  63 

46  63 

87  47 

38  45 

86  40 

80  47 


BAROMirrBK 

80I7io  80  16 

aOlS  80*30 

80-';0  80-28 

80-83  9bS8 

80-88  80  98 

80-31  80-14 

8088  80-83 


Thuraday  .  14      from  86  to  68  80H)0  to  3l»-86 

Friday.  .  .  16  80  88  29-97  3990 

Saturday  .  16  88  47  29-80  29  70 

Sunday .  .  17  29  47  29*43  29-40 

Monday..  18  28  89  39^48  89  48 

Tuesday   .19  32  40  39-47  9960 

WedneadaySO  84  87  39-44  29-80 

Wlnda,8.W.andN.W. 

Except  the  lOdb,  18tb,  and  IMh,  «aBcrallir 
cloudy,  wUb  (kvquent  ahowera  of  rain  ;  aoov  and 
ball  on  the  17th  and  morning  of  the  18Ui. 

Bain  fkUen,  •»{»  of  an  loch. 

Charlbb  Henky  Adams. 

BaBATA,^P.  749,  c.  3,  note,  1. 7,  for  '  at,'  read 
*  f^om ;'  and  3d  note,  for '  cnntaet,'  read  'contenUu* 
P.  76 1  •  c.  1 , 1  47,  for '  covltiea,*  read  *  con  vex!  ties  ;* 
c.  2, 1. 99,  for  '  radlatory,'  r^ad  '  radiating;*  aud  in 
note,  (0r  *  Eohlmna,'  rrad  *  Echlnua.*— P.  763,  c  3, 
1.88,  for  'Havernaq«'  read  *  Baveralao.*— P.  768» 
c.  1, 1. 66,  tar  *  long,*  read  '  bony  }*  and  c3, 1. 18, 
for '  Hallar,*  r»ad '  MCler.^ 

WiLSdji  ft  80N^Prlnter•,  67,  SMnner-at.,  London  • 
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Pathology  tf  Urindry  Diteaset  in  general. 
Water  certainly  exerts  ?ery  obvious  agen- 
cies upon  the  sensible  and  mecbanical  pro- 
perties of  bodies.  e?en  in  the  mineral  or 
inorganic  kingdom.  I  can  ?ery  easily 
illustrate  tliis  fact.  In  this  jar  yoa  see  a 
solution  of  bichloride  of  mercury ;  to  it  I 
add  a  solution  of  caustic  potass,  and  you 
sec  a  yellow  precipitate,  the  binoxide  of 
mercnry,  falls  down.  This  oxide  may 
also  be  obtained  by  the  slow  oxidation  of 
^mercury  effected  oy  its  lengthened  ex- 
posure to  a  temperature  of  about  000^ 
Fab.,  with  access  of  atmospheric  air. 
Here  is  some  binoxide  prepared  by  this 
latter  process,  and  you  see  very  sensible 
differences;  the  first  has  a  yellow  colon-, 
and  an  apparent  amorphous  form;  tlie 
other  is  a  bright  red,  and  the  form  seal/ 
aud  somewhat  crystalline.  This  difference 
appears  to  be  owing  to  the  water  in  the 
cnomical  constitution  of  the  first,  forming 
a  hydrate  of  the  binoxide ;  for  when  this 
water  has  been  nearly  expelled  by  drying, 
It  approaches  much  nearer  in  its  sensible 
characters  to  the  binoxide  prepared  by 
beat,  as  you  will  observe  by  comparing 
this  dried  speeimen  with  the  other  two. 
Arsenic  furnishes  a  no  less  remarkable  in- 
stance of  the  Influence  of  water  upon  Xh6 
sensible  characters  of  bodies.  Arsenions 
587.— XXIII. 


acid,  as  you  know,  consists  of  one  cduf- 
valent  of"^  arsenic  and  one  and  a  hall  of 
oxygen ;  but  there  are  two  varieties— the 
one  transparent,  the  other  opaque.  In 
these  specimens  yov  may  perceive  their 
differences.  The  transparent  is  aomewhat 
of  an  arabery  appearance,  and  gives  free 
transnrission  to  the  rays  of  light;  the  other 
rather  resembles  a  piece  of  enamel,  and 
does  not  allow  the  paasage  of  a  single  ray. 
The  specific  gravity  of  this— the  transpa- 
rent varietv-^accordiiig  to  Pfadllips  is 
d-715;  of  the  same,  when  opaque,  $*260 ; 
and  this  diminution  of  specific  gravity,  as 
well  as  the  opacity,  he  conceives  to  depend 
upon  the  absorption  of  water  from  the 
atmosphere— -an  opinion  I  feel  satisfied, 
for  reasons  which  I  shall  not  now  stop  to 
examine,  well  founded.  The  solubility, 
too,  of  these  two  varieties  is  very  dif- 
ferent; the  transparent  variety  yielding  to 
a  given  quantity  of  water — 1000  parts; 
after  thirty- six  hours'  maceration,  d'6 
parts ;  and  to  the  same  menstruum,  when 


boiling,  97  parts;  retaining  only  18 in  so- 
lullon  after  cooling;  whereas  the  opaque 
I  ariety,under  similar  circumstances,  yiefd^f. 


in  the  first  case,  12*5  ])arts,  and  in  the  se- 
cond 1 15  parts,  29  parts  remaining  in  so- 
lution  after  the  cooling  of  the  menstruum. 
As  a  final  illustration,  I  may  allude  to  the 
agency  of  water  upon  potass.  We  can- 
not obtain  potass  in  crystals  from  its 
solution  in  ^'ftter;  nor  Is  this  because 
the  potass  i$  Incapable  of  assuming  the 
crystalline  fortn;  for  I  liave  shewn  yon 
already  very  beautiful  crystals  of  potass 
which  separatecl  frodi  its  solution  in  alco- 
hol, fiut  while  it  destroys  the  crystal- 
lizing properties  of  some  bodies,  it  seem^ 
essential,  and  in  large  proportions  too,  to 
that  of  others^  The  salts  of  soda  will  ilir- 
nish  you  with  a  familiar  example.  Here 
are  specimens  of  crystallized  carbonate 
and  sulphate  of  soda :  they  are  transpa- 
rent, and  beautifully  crystalline.  Here 
you  see  porUons  of  the  identical  spcci- 
•  3  F 
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mens,  subjected  only  to  expose  re  to  a 
warm  atmosphere,  and  yon  see  tbey  have 
become  opaque,  amorphous,  or  powdery, 
externally,  wheta  they  hare  parted  with 
their  water :  in  a  word,  they  hare  efflo- 
resced. But  if  we  break  a  mass,  or  dis- 
Bolre  the  external  opaque  corering,  we 
shall  find  the  internal  portion,  which  pro* 
bably  has  not  yet  parted  with  all  its  water, 
transparent  and  crystalline;  as  yon  see 
prores  to  be  the  case. 

From  these  facts,  and  from  many  others 
that  could  be  adduced,  there  is  good  rear 
son  to  believe  that  water  exerts  a  very 
important  and  peculiar  modifying  in- 
fluence upon  the  sensible  and  mechanical 
properties,  and  even  the  chemical  ones,  of 
bodies.  Hence  sugar  is  not  consideied  a 
triple,  but  a  binary  compound,  of  which 


carbon  forms  one  element,  and  water  the 
other,  and  therefore  It  is  a  hydrate  of 
carbon. 

When  we  consider  that  albumen  is  a 
very  extensive  and  a  very  abundant  prin- 
ciple of  animal  bodies,  and  that  it  has  ac- 
cess to  every  organ  and  to  every  tissue, 
even  to  the  nitimate  and  most  delicate 
structure  of  these,  we  can  be  at  no  loss  to 
conceive  how,  by  the  special  agencies  of 
the  parts  themselves, everyprinciple which 
albumen  is  capable  of  affording  may  be 
evolved  either  proximately  or  remotely. 
We  shall  now  construct  and  present  a 
tabular  view  of  the  atomic  consUtntion  of 
the  principal  matters  in  the  urine;  and 
we  shall  thus  have  an  opportunity  of  esti- 
mating the  possibility  of  the  conversion  of 
organic  products  into  each  other. 
Atomic  Campotitmi* 


Principles, 


Urea 

Lithicacid  

Xanthic  (lithic)  oxide  • 
Cystic  oxide  (cystine)*  • 
Lithate  of  ammonia  •  • 

Cyanogen - 

Cyanic  acid 

Cyanate  of  ammonia  •  • 

Carbonic  acid - 

Carbonate  of  ammonia  < 
Oxalic  add  (anhydr.)    • 


N. 


H. 


O. 


60 
122 
*4 

70 
139 
36 
34 
51 


36 


If  we  contrast  the  atomic  constitution  of 
the  different  principles,  as  set  forth  in  the 
foregoing  table,  we  can  have  little  diffi- 
culty in  admitting  the  conversion  of  these 
principles  into  each  other.  If,  for  in- 
stance,  with  Dr.  Willis,  we  set  out  from 
urea,and  suppose  the  proportions  of  hydro- 
gen and  nitrogen  reduced,while  those  of  the 
carbon  and  oxygen  are  increased,  the  for- 
mation of  lithic  acid  would  be  the  result. 
Again,  he  says,  if  we  suppose  thenitrogen, 
carbon,  and  hydrogen,  to  remain  as  in  the 
lithic  acid,  but  that  thus  principle  parts 
with  an  atom  of  oxygen,  we  shall  have 
the  elementary  constitution  of  the  lithic 
or  oxanthic  oxide.  An  increase  in  the 
relative  proportions  of  the  hydrogen  and 
oxygen,  while  the  carbon  and  nitrogen 
are  diminished,  cystine  or  cystic  oxide 
would  be  the  result.  Carbonate  of  am- 
monia, too,  another  of  the  quaternary 
compounds  of  the  urine,  is  readily  expli- 
cable upon  chemical  principles.  Take 
from  urea  the  elements  of  one  atom  of 
water,  and  we  have  cyanate  of  ammonia. 
By  comparing  the  atomic  constitution  of 
urea  with  that  of  carbonate  of  ammonia, 
as  in  the  table,  we  can  have  no  great  diffi- 
culty  in  understanding  how  carbonate  of 
ammonia  may  be  evolved.    When  cyanate 


of  ammonia  and  water  react  npon  each 
other,  carbonate  of  ammonia  results. 
Urea  also  may  and  has  been  formed  arti- 
ficially, by  the  mutual  reaction  of  cyanic 
acid,  ammonia,  and  water,  npon  each 
other;  as,  for  instance,  by  the  decompo- 
sition of  cyanate  of  silver  by  hydrocblorate 
of  ammonia,  or  of  cyanate  of  lead  by  a 
solution  of  ammonia.  As,  in  this  latter 
case,  oxide  of  lead  precipitates,  it  might 
be  supposed  that  cyanate  would  be  pro- 
duced; but  the  filtered  fluid,  when  evapo- 
rated, affords  quadrangular  c]7stais  which 
yield  no  ammonia  by  the  action  of  potaw, 
nor  do  they  precipitate  solutions  of  lead 
nor  of  silver,  as  is  the  case  with  the  solu- 
ble cyanates;  and  therefore  area  must 
have  been  artificially  formed.  If  the  ni- 
trogen and  hydrogen  separate  firom  the 
carbon  and  oxygen,  and  that  these  latter 
should  unite  the  former  neariy  in  the  i>ro- 
portion  in  which  it  occurs  in  lithic  acid, 
the  latter  a^in  the  cystic  oxide,  we  should 
have  the  elementary  composition  of  oxalic 
acid.  These  views  miaht  be  extended 
much  further,  but  enough  has  been  slated 
to  render  the  subject  sufficiently  intelli- 
gible for  our  future  progress  ♦. 

•  On  Viiauf  Dlscues,  p.  104. 
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Of  Urinafy  Duettsu  in  Oeneral,  and  their 
Arranffement* 
.  We  always  find  that  it  conduces  mnch 
to  facilitate  the  acquirement  of  know, 
ledge,  especially  in  complex  subjects,  to 
arrange  the  objects  of  our  Investigation  in 
some  intelligible  order.  In  this  consists 
what  is  termed  logical  arrangement  or 
dassiflMtHMi.  Classification  I  therefore 
define,  iach  an  snraDgement  of  tbc  objects 
of  our  investigatioD  a»  that  they  shall  follow 
m  inteUigibte  mceasionf  nnd  he  auoeiated  ac- 
cording to  their  natural  relations  and  qffiuitiez. 
If  we  could  always  so  arrange  the  objects 
of  our  study,  oar  acquirement  of  know- 
ledge would  be  much  more  rapid;  but 
tbis,  however,  is  very  seldom  attainable, 
and  in  no  instance,  perhaps,  except  the 
exact  sciences,  or  rather  the  mathematics.  I 
therefore  find  it  very  difficult  so  to  arrange 
the  present  subject  as  that  each  subject 
shall  be  naturally  consecutive  to  the  pre- 
ceding. Arrangements  of  this  sort,  in  re- 
lation to  diseases,  is  termed  nosology. 
Diseases  are  found  to  have  certain  symp- 
toms or  characters  in  common,  and  others 
which  are  specially  characteristic  or  dis- 
tinctive. Diseases  which  present  a  cer- 
tain number  of  svmptoms  in  common, 
are  grouped  together  and  form  a  class. 
Of  the  individuals  in  the  class,  sometav 
found  to  have  a  certain  number  fit  symp- 
toms peculiar  to  themselves;  these  are 
grouped  together  separately,  and  form 
what  are  named  the  orders  of  the  class. 
Kext  succeed  genera,  species  or  individualtf 
and  the  varieties  of  these. 

When  we  come  to  apply  the  above  prin- 
ct|Jes  of  classification  to  the  arrangemeBt 
of  urinary  diseases,  we  find  great  difficulty 
In  making  any  thing  like  an  anrangement 
consistent  with  these  principles.  The 
reason  of  this  is,  that  these  diseases  pre- 
sent  but  little  in  common,  and  what  they 
do  belongs  equallv  to  other  diseases,  be- 
tween which  and  the  urinary  aflection 
there  is  no  other  analogy.  Therefore  each 
disease  may  be  considered  almost  as  a  se- 
parateand  independent  subject,  and  pos- 
sessing but  few  or  no  analogies  which 
would  enable  us  to  associate  tbem  in 
groups,  or  classes  and  orders,  possessing 
certain  general  characters  in  common. 
These  characters,  of  course,  would  be 
purely  functional ;  and  were  we  to  adopt 
ftn  arrangement  founded  on  such  prin- 
ciples,  we  should  associate  together  dis- 
eases very  dissimilar  in  their  essential 
chaFacters,  and  also  requiring  very  different 
modes  of  treatment 

But  still  it  will  be  necessary  to  bring 
them  under  review  individually,  and  for 
this  purpose  it  will  be  necessary  to  adopt 
•ome  method,  however  inconsistent  with 
strict  nosological  principles.^  The  objects 
of  nosology,  as  already  stated,  are-  lo  faci- 


litate a  knowledge  of  diseases ;  but  our 
knowledge  of  the  sonditlons  in  urinary 
affections  is  attained  upon  such  peculiar 
principles,  that  we  shall  experience  no 
great  inconvenience  from  any  defect  of 
nosological  method. 

Dr,  Pnrat  makes  three  general  divisions 
of  urinary  affections;  namely,  functional, 
mechanical,  and  organic.  The  functional 
comprehends  all  those  diseases  which  arise 
from  a  deranged  operation  of  the  kidneys. 

The  mechanical  includes  all  those  arisine 
from  the  mechanical  irritation  of  solid 
foreign  bodies,  as  calculi,  &c.,  in  the  kid- 
neys, bladder,  or  the  passages  fW>m  tbem. 

Organic  includes  the  effects  or  conse- 
quences of  disorganization  of  some  por- 
tion of  the  urinary  organs. 

These  three  classes,  in  a  practical  point 
of  view,  may  be  reduced  to  two,  because 
the  second  necessarily  implies  the  previous 
existence  of  die  first ;  for  there  could  be 
no  mechanical  irritation,  unless  a  de- 
ranged action  of  the  urinary  organs  had 
previously  given  origin  to  the  cause — the 
formation  and  growth  of  a  calculus. 
Therefore  perhaps  it  will  be  necessary  to 
make  but  two  divisions^/tiffctimuiii  and 
organic  *— and  to  comprehend  all  the  dis- 
eases of  the  urinary  system  under  these 
two  general  heads.  The  first,  therefore, 
will  comprehend  all  those  affections  in 
which  the  general  or  healthy  properties  of 
the  urine  are  materially  altefed,  which 
will  form  the  first  division  or  head :  the 
second  will  iaelude  calculous  affections. 

Most  of  the  diseases  we  have  to  consider 
fij9l«re  attended  with  an  unnatural  or  in- 
creased flow  of  urine;  that  is  to  say,  a 
greater  quantity  is  voided  than  in  health. 
This  increased  discharge  is  accomplished 
eitJier  by  the  discharge  of  large  quantities 
of  urine  at  more  distant  intervals,  or  by 
the  verv  frequent  discharge  of  smaller 
quantities.  This  condition,  without  re- 
ference to  peculiarities,  may  be  named 
generally  diure$is,of  which  several  varieties 
may  be  enumerated.  Thus,  the  wmterT 
portion  is  sometimes,  as  already  observed, 
in  excess  greatly  beyond  the  natural  quan- 
tity, and  this  either  with  or  without  an 
absolute  deficiency  of  the  saline  principles. 
This  is  simple  diuresis  f.  But  there  is 
another  form,  in  which  not  only  the  water 
but  the  solid  matters  are  absolutely  in- 
creased, as  when  the  diuresis  is  attended 

*  The  scceptatlon  of  this  term  is  not  atrlctly 
logicBl.  Every  dtaease  involving  ■  cognlxabie 
change  of  anatomical  character  la  ttrictljr  an  or- 
ganic diaeaae.  It  therefore  appllet  equally  to  In- 
flammationa  and  all  other  affectlona  attended 
«rith  obvious  or  aenslble  anatomical  alteratlona. 
In  tbia  aense  organic  diaease  is  not  neoeaaarlly 
irremediable »  but  it  la  generally  uaed  to  denote 
an  irremediable  change,  more  correctly  expressed 
by  the  term  dUorganiMation,  which  implies  for  the 
moat  part  an  incurable  condition. 

t  Hydraria  of  Willis. 
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wilb  ai)  excess  of  urea — the  morbus  innomi- 
vtttus*  of  Prout  J  diuresis  ureosaf. 

VVt;  also  foaod  that  the  urine,  in  similar 
cases,  contained  principles  foreign  to  the 
normal  coustitution,  and  that  chyle,  al- 
bumen, and  sugar,  were  also  found  in  this 
fluid.  These  morbid  conditions  are  mostly 
attended  with  diuresis,  and  therefore  their 
consideration  may  very  properly  be  at- 
tempted in  this  place  ;  and  hence  we  find 
diuresis  chylosa,  diuresis  serosa  or  albu- 
rn inosa,  and  the  saccharine,  or  diabetes. 
The  urine,  also,  in  many  cases,  seems 
milkv  or  opalescent^  Here  is  a  specimen, 
which  I  shew  you  now  because  it  is  not 
always  to  be  obtained.  It  has  stood  for 
forty  .eight  hours,  and  although  you  see  a 
copious  white  deposit,  yet  there  is  no  clear 
transparent  supernatant  fluid;  but  it  still 
remains  opalescen t  1 1  is  easi iy  recognized 
by  its  remaining  turbid  after  the  action  of 
an  acid  or  an  alkali,  which  shews  that  the 
turbidness  does  not  depend  upon  either 
the  lithic  or  phospbatlc  deposits.  We 
shall  now,  however,  proceed  to  consider 
the  aflcctions  already  noticed  individually. 

Diuresis  timpUx, — An  increased  flow  of 
nrine  may  arise  from  many  and  various 
ftccidental  causes,  which,  acting  either 
through  the  system  or  upon  the  kidneys 
specially,  may  give  rise  to  an  increased 
flow  of  nrine.  Thus  an  indulgence  in  co- 
pious  potations,  exposure  to  cold  air, 
without  sufficient  clothing,  and  various 
nervous  affections— as,  for  instance,  hya- 
teria,  spasm,  &c.— are  connected  with  a 
temporary  diuresis.  But  in  such  cases 
the  diuresis  is  transient,  and  disappears 
spontaneously,  as  the  operation  of  the 
cause,  vthich  is  but  temporary,  ceases. 
The  disease,  however,  under  coosideratioB, 
is  much  more  uniform  in  the  phenomena, 
and  much  more  permanent  ia  its  duration. 
There  is  generally  a  considerable,  and  in- 
deed sometimes,  insatiable  thirst ;  the  skin 
dry  and  harsh  ;  and  generally  a  somewhat 
feverish,  or  irritable  state  of  system. 
The  pulse  is  usually  quick  and  irritable, 
and  frequently  thready.  The  bowels  in 
many  cases  are  regular,  thuugb  more  fre- 
quently rather  inclined  to  be  costive.  The 
quantity  of  drink  consumed  by  patients  of 
this  description  is  sometimes  enormous, 
and  thirty  or  forty  pounds  of  urine  have 
been  passed  daily  by  such  patients. 

The  characters  of  the  urine  are  peculiar; 
in  its  sensible  properties  it  seems  scarcely 

*  Atoturia.— Willis. 

f  There  Is  a  threat  advantage  In  expre««ing  dU- 
cn«e8  concisely  and  explicitly,  nod,  when  pos- 
sible. In  Kini^lii  terios.  Dr.  Wlllia,  In  adoptlug  a 
nonienclaiure  of  thU  sort,  has  set  a  good  example. 
Uydruria,  ouazoturfa,  and  usuiurla,ar«  all  Kiugle 
terinH.  dtrrivutives  from  the  Orcek,  and  express 
••watery  urine/*  '*  urine  with  deficiency  of  urea," 
'*  urine  wirh  excess  of  urea'*— this  being  the  type 
of  ths  aa*isoiisiue  process  of  the  kidneys. 


to  differ  from  clear  spring  water;  it  i*  is 
manv  cases  nearly  devoiil  of  butb  taste  and 
smell ;  and  its  sp.  gr.,  which  very  little 
exceeds  that  or  spring  water,  proves  lh« 
deficiency  of  the  saline  principles.  The 
specific  gravity  of  this  urine  varies;  some- 
times scarcely  exceeding  1*002,  then  again 
rising  to  1*020  or  102.'^. 

It  is  a  question  whether  there  be  an  ab- 
solute or  only  relative  deficiency  of  saline 
matter*.  There  certainly  seems  occasion- 
ally  to  be  a  real  deficiency  (  but  I  believe, 
generally  speaking,  this  is  only  apparent 
or  relative,  because,  upon  evaporation,  a 
sufiieiency  of  the  solid  matters  may  be 
detected. 

Urea  is  said  to  bedeflcient  in  some  cases 
of  diuresis;  and  tliis  has  been  b^  some 
considered  and  described  as  a  specific  dis- 
easef ;  but  I  have  not  met  with  a  sufficient 
number  of  satisfactory  and  unequivocal 
cases  to  warrant  such  an  admission.  In- 
deed, if  the  deazotising  effects  of  the  for- 
mation of  urea  be  essential  to  the  purifica- 
tion of  the  blood,  I  cannot  well  conceive 
the  possibility  of  the  existence  of  such  a 
disease,  with  so  little  disturbance  of  the 
general  health  as  is  occasionally  observed 
to  be  compatible  with  the  disease ;  and, 
indeed,  when  the  urine  is  less  copious, 
and  iu  spccitic  gravity,  in  consequence, 
proportionally  higher,  we  find  the  urea  in 
its  natural  proportion,  or  even  in  excess* 
There  are,  however,  instances  in  which 
urea  seems  to  be  deficient,  or  almost 
wholly  absent;  but  this  occurs  in  distinct 
forms  of  disease,  and  in  which  an  equiva- 
lent for  urea  is  found  in  sufficient  quan- 
tity,  and  which,  probably,  is  nothing  more 
than  this  principle  decomposed,  and*  its 
elements  re*arranged.  Dr.  Prout  has 
shewn  that  urea  is  composed  of  the  ele- 
ments of  carbonate  of  ammonia  and  wa- 
ter; and  hence  it  is  readily  converted  into 
these  by  the  action  of  a  variety  of  sub- 
stances, as  by  the  fixed  alkalies  and  alka- 
line earths,  as  you  have  already  seen  de- 
monstrated. Now  in  diuresis  I  frequentljf 
find  the  urine  abounding  in  carbonate  of 
ammonia.  In  this  specimen,  which  yon 
sec,  the  patient  passes  about  eight  or  ten 
pints  daily:  the  specific  gravity  is  10067. 
On  evaporation  scarcely  any  urea  can  b^ 
separated ;  but  you  sec,  on  adding  a  littU 
hydrochloric  or  acetic  acid,  and  agitating 
well  in  a  phial,  there  is  an  active  effer- 
vcFcence ;  this  is  easily  shewn  to  be  car- 
bonic acid.  I  shall  not,  therefore,  deeni 
it  necessary  to  consider  a  deficiency  of 
urea  as  a  specific  form;  and,  indeed.  Dr. 
Willis,  in  his  very  accurate  descriptioo  of 
what  he  names  /hiaxoCuria,  rather  confirms 
the  views  which   I  have  taken.    '*  This 

*  Of  course  includilig  wea. 

t  See  Dr.  WlUU's  Treatise,  p.  \\,AfuueQtur%a, 
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firrne,''  he  Mys,  "  did  not  differ  in  appear- 
ance from  common  water;  it  was  quite 
limpid,  absolutely  colourless,  all  but  free 
from  odour,  and  neutral  when  passed.  It 
became  in  the  slightest  possible  degree 
opalescent,  or  milky,  arter  standing  ten  or 
twelve  hours.  In  specific  gravity  it  cor- 
responded as  nearly  as  possible  with  dis- 
tilled water.  At  first  I  even  thought  it 
lighter;  but  this  was  from  trying  it  with 
a  new  hydrometer,  the  scale  of  which  i  im- 
mediately discovered  to  be  set  a  degree  too 
low.  Brought  to  the  boiling  paint  it  let  fall 
1)0  precipitate,a  few  bubbles  of  air(probably 
carbonic  acid  gas)  being  disengaged.  No 
effect  followed  the  addition  of  a  solution 
of  oxalic  acid.  CauKtic  potass  caused  the 
subsidence  of  a  few  flocculi ;  1000  grains, 
evaporated  slowly,  left  but  a  fraction  of  a 
grain  of  residue,  which  appeared  to  consist 
entirely  of  mucus,  litliate  of  ammonia, 
and  the  phosphattc  salts ;  but  it  must  also 
have  contained  a  small  quantity  of  urea 
and  colouring  matter,  for  the  urine,  kept 
during  two  days  in  a  temperature  of  about 
65^  Fah.,  became  veiy  faintlv  ammoniacal. 
The  quantity  of  residue  t  had  to  deal 
with  was  too  small  to  enable  me  to  speak 
with  greater  detail*.** 

The  urea  wanting  in  this  case  might  be 
accounted  for  by  conversion  into  carbonate 
of  ammonia.  Indeed,  the  characters  very 
closely  resemble  those  of  phosphatic  urine, 
especially  in  young  subjects.  In  such 
cases  lithate  of  ammonia,  or  carbonate  of 
lime  calculi,  are  found ;  and  they  are  ilor 
the  most  part  attended  with  diuresis. 

Such  cases  have  often  been  confounded 
with  diabetes,  especially  the  diabetes  insi- 
pidus; and  the  pale  amber  colour  of  the 
urine  serves  only  to  confirm  the  error. 
The  only  means  of  detecting  the  nature  of 
the  complaint  is  by  the  chemical  exami- 
nation of  the  urine.  This  will  alwavs 
enable  us  to  determine  the  nature  of  the 
case ;  or,  at  least,  it  will  prevent  us  from 
confounding  the  nature  of  such  cases. 

Couics.— The  causes  of  this  affection 
have  been  already  suted  in  a  general  way. 
-Any  thing  that  tends  to  increase  the 
watery  portion  of  the  blood  will  give  rise 
•to  diurtsis,  for  the  kidneys  are  the  usual 
outlets  through  which  an  innndated  con- 
dition of  the  blood  is  removed.  They  who 
indulge  in  excessive  potations  of  fermented 
liquors,  and  of  spirits  and  water,  are  al- 
ways found  to  pass  large  qnantities  of 
.nrine,  frequently  watery.  There  is  no 
irregularity  or  intemperance  which  more 
effectually  gives  rise  to  a  disposition  of 
•  this  sort  than  a  free  indulgence  in  the  use 
of  gin.  The  lower  orders  in  this  metro- 
polls  carry  this  abuse  to  an  almost  incre- 

*  On  Urioary  PlaCMCS,  &c.  p.  18. 


dible  exVBnt,  nnd  hence  they  are  almost  in- 
variably sufferers  from  this,  as  well  as 
many  other  forms  of  urinary  disorders. 
I  have  been  informed,  also,  that  the  epi- 
cures in  this  sort  of  indulgence  have  the 
spirit  prepared  in  various  ways,  by  the  ad- 
dition of  articles  which  increase  the  mis- 
chieC.  The  preparation  of  gin  consists  in 
mixing  the  spirit  as  at  first  obtained  with 
various  essential  oil)',  by  which  a  flavour 
and  taste  suitable  or  agreeable  to  the  pa- 
lates of  those  for  whom  it  is  prepared  are 
given.  Perhaps  the  worst  and  must  in- 
jurious of  these  artificial  adulterations  is 
turpentine;  and  which  is  used,  I  have  been 
given,  to  understand,  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent in  the  manufacture  of  British  gin. 
To  hide  the  disagreeable  taste  and  flavour 
of  the  turpentine,  the  essential  oils  are 
found  necessary ;  and  they  are  the  cause 
of  the  milkiness  observed  in  many  of  the 
inferior  specimens  of  gin  on  dilution  with 
water,  which,  uniting  with  the  spirit,  the 
oil  is  set  free,  and  the  liquid  thus  rendered 
turbid  and  milky.  There  is  a  still  more 
pernicious  manufacture  of  this  description, 
in  which  the  deleterious  agency  of  gin  is 
greatly  increased.  This  consists  in  mix- 
ing it  with  beer.  And  there  is  further  a 
beverage  termed  •'purl,**  in  which  the 
diuretic  efiects  of  the  gin  are  augmented 
by  the  addition  of  broom  and  some  other 
vegetable  diuretics. 

Another  mode  of  inducing  diuresis, 
especially  in  young  subjects,  is  a  too  free 
indulgence  in'the  use  of  acids,  as,  for  in- 
stance, vinegar,  the  citric  and  tartaric 
acids.  I  have  repeatedly  witnessed  an  ha- 
bitual diuresis  from  such  abuses.  Many, 
especially  females,  make  use  of  vinegar  to 
a  very  great  extent,  and  indeed  drink  it  in 
excessive  quantities — some  from  a  morbid 
appetite;  others,  more  especially  the  same 
class,  from  a  preconoeive<l  notion  that  it 
bestows  a  delicacv  and  fairness  ot  com- 
plexion* ;  which  they  are  most  anxious  to 
attain.  This  not  only  leads  to  diuresis, 
but  if  persevered  in,  to  still  more  formida- 
ble diseases. 

Another  oanse  is,  the  immoderate  use  of 
alkaline  salts,  especially  those  constituted 
of  the  carbonic,  or  of  some  vegetable 
acid.  An  immoderate  use  of  soda  water, 
and  also  what  are  termed  Seidlitz  powders, 
is  frequently  attended  with  diuresis,  often 
followed  by  infinitely  more  serious  conse- 
qoences.  The  carbonated  and  the  bicar- 
bonated  alkalies,  even  with  considerable 
excess  of  carbonic  acid,  are  not  only  diure- 

•  Dr.  Paris  say*,  in  M*  work  on  Diet,  t^al  a 
te»-tpooBrnl  or  uble-apoonfal  of  Tincgar,  adml- 
niatered  to  poultry  ahorily  before  kiiltug  Iben, 
renders  (he  Aenh  while  and  delicate.  Perhaps 
the  obacrrance  of  thia  baa  led  to  the  abuae 
sboTe  noticed. 
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tic,  bat  render  (he  arine  alkaline,  a  eon- 
dition  which  renders  it  highly  irritating 
to  the  bladder ;  and  yetf  |ierbaps,  there  it 
not  a  more  popular, •or  «MiMii#e«bofle  of 
remedies,  than  an  inconsidemtoHieW^Mia 
water  and  Seidlitz  powders.  In  thelMft- 
litz  powder  we  have  the  Rochelle  saltS" 
the  potassio-tartrate  of  soda— namely,  the 
two  caustic  alkalies  combined  with  tar. 
taric  acid,  in  nentral  proportions.  When 
the  dranght  is  prepared,  the  salt  ia  dis- 
solved in  water,  with  a  proportion  of  car* 
bonate  of  soda,  to  which  the  saturating 
proportion  of  tartaric  acid  is  added;  and 
the  whole,  largely  diluted  with  water,  is 
swallowed  in  a  state  of  effervescence. 

It  has  been  already  shewn,  that  many 
of  the  vegetable  or  destmctible  acids 
are  decomposed  in  the  stomach,  and 
converted  into  carbonic  acid,  which 
uniting  with  the  alkaline  bases,  enter 
the  circulation,  pass  with  the  blood  into 
the  kidney,  and  are  to  be  chemically  de- 
tected in  the  urine.  Hence  we  can  rea- 
dily understand  how  such  abuses  may 
excite  the  kidneys,  and  produce  an  in- 
creased flow  of  watery  urine. 

There  are  many  vegetable  matters 
which,  in  fact,  act  as  diuretics,  many  of 
them  by  a  direct  excitation  of  the  renal 
functions,  many  through  the  medium  of 
the  large  quantity  of  watery  fluid  used  for 
the  solution  and  exhibition  of  the  active 
principle.  Many,  too,  in  use  as  nostrums, 
though  inert  in  themselves,  are  rendered 
diuretic  by  combination  with  urinary  ex- 
citants,  for  the  purpose  of  enhaneing  their 
yirtues. 

Among  the  oanses,  we  most  not  fail  to 
enumerate  the  intemperate  use  of  mineral 
waters.  Many  of  these  are  known  to  con* 
tain  saline  diuretics  in  small  proportion, 
in  solution;  and  the  copious  draughts 
swallowed  at  repeated  intervals  during 
the  day,  by  the  frequenters  of  these 
springs,  not  only  tend  to,  but  actually  pro- 
dace,  habitual  diuresis  of  varions  descrip- 
tions,  which  ultimately  become  fixed,  and 
at  last  cause  formidable  urinary  disorders. 

Pathohgy.^Befon  entering  on  the  pa- 
thology,  the  morbid  anatomy  would  pro. 
perly  form  a  subject  of  previous  consi- 
deration. But  we  do  not  often  meet  with 
fatal  cases  from  hypemresis,  or  simple 
diuresis,  and  consequently  little  can  be 
determined  with  respect  to  the  morbid 
anatomy,  at  least  in  reference  to  the  uri- 
nary organs  themselves.  Persons  soffer- 
ing  from  hypemresis  certainly  occasion- 
ally  die,  but  then  they  die  from  the 
severity  of  the  other  affections  with  which 
this  is  so  intimately  associated.  In  many, 
obvious  changes  present  in  the  other 
viscera,  and  quite  sufficient  to  account  for 
the  fatal  result;  and,  indeed,  little  or  no 


changes  are  seen  in  the  urinary  organs* 
In  some,  however,  a  morbid  appearance  ia 
the  mucous  lining  of  the  bladder  presently 
snch  as  preternatural  vascularity,  indica- 
tive of  a  highly  irritable  state  of  this 
«MBibrane,  and  sometimes  a  thicken- 
ing ^md  isavdening  of  the  structure,  or 
coats  ^r^bsMaMsr,  is  diffBtvot  portions 
of  its  sabstMHS  " 
of  this  sort  are  wtmm, 
nities  for  morbid  examin 
seldom,  that  we  must  at  present  ^ 
tent  with  our  ignorance  of  the  morWd 
anatomy ;  but  it  is  probable  that  at  these 
early  periods  the  urinary  organs  would 
present  no  very  obvious  changes ;  and  that 
whatever  do  present,  are  to  be  looked  npon 
rather  as  accidental  than  as  absolutely 
essential  to  the  diseased  phenomena. 

With  respect  to  the  pathology,  this  does 
not  appear  to  be  a  very  intricate  or  a  rery 
difficult  subject.  The  unnatural  inunda- 
tion of  the  blood  with  watery  fluid  will,  of 
coarse,  call  the  secreting  powers  of  the 
kidneys  into  unusual  exertion  to  free  the 
circalation  from  the  snperflaous  load.  We 
know  that  there  is  nothing  exerts  so  great 
an  influence  over  the  actions  whether 
voluntary  or  involuntary,  of  the  animal 
body  as  habit ;  and  therefore  actions  in- 
dulged in,  or  excited  by  the  specific  opera- 
tion of  causes,  continued  for  a  length  of 
time,  will  be  established,  even  though 
the  causes  be  removed  or  cease  to  act. 
This  physiological  fact  is,  indeed,  OMcha- 
nically  known  and  experieiiced,al though  the 
philosophy  is  a  secret  to  the  vulgar.  Hence 
the  expressions  of— <*  the  habit  of  early  or 
of  late  rising,"  <<of  drinking,"  flee,  and 
many  others,  which  must  be  familiar 
to  all  of  yon;  and  these  habits  become 
so'  imperatively  established,  that  the 
practice  is  spontaneons  and  almost 
mechanical.    So    it   is  with  the  eonse- 

2nences  now  under  consideration;  at 
rst  an  indulgence  in  diuretic  excitants, 
whether  mere  simple  flnids,  or  the  same 
impregnated  with  more  stimulant  asj^t^y 
has  rMlly  no  necessity  in  nature.  Tbers 
is  no  thirst  to  assuage*,  no  irritation  to  re- 
move or  allay;  but  fW>m  varions  motives 
excessive  quantities  of  fluid  are  taken. 
The  kidneys  thus  excited,  and  so  often 
called  into  preternatural  exertion,  now 
act  from  habit,  even  though  the  former 
causes  of  increased  activity  be  suspended. 
Now  let  us  examine  into  the  altered 
state  of  the  phenomena.  The  kidneys, 
which  previously  merely  separeted  the  sa- 
pei^uous  burden,  and  dischanred,  now 
deprive  the  cireulating  fluid  of  the  water, 
or  at  least  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
water,  essential  to  iu  normal  compo- 
sition. 
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THB  SUBSTANCE 

or 

two  LECTURES  om  SCROFULA; . 

Delivered  at  the  WeUminster  Hospital  Medkal 
School, 

By  Bbnjamin  Phiixips,  F.R.S. 

bcdiifcr  on  Surgery  at  that  School,  and  Sai|;«on 

totbcSt.  Marylebone  lofirmary. 

Lectvre  II. 

I  AM  Dot  prepared  to  assent  to  the  gene- 
rally received  opinion,  ihAi food,  filthy  and 
clothings  haye  any  very  direct  influence  in 
favour  of  or  in  opposition  to  the  develop- 
ment of  scrofula ;  neither  am  I  disposed  to 
admit  the  correctness  of  the  statement,  that 
of  the  cases  of  scrofula  which  come  under 
consideration,  a  very  large  proportional 
majority  are  found  to  afflict  the  poor.     I 
say  proper tionaly  to  guard  myself  from 
misinterpretation,    because,  as  the  poor 
constitute  a  majority  of  the  people  in  all 
lauds,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  fur- 
nish a  majority  of  the  cases  of  scrofula. 
All  that  I  wish  to  convey  is,  that  this  af- 
fliction does  not  fall  much  more  heavily, 
in  a  given  number  of  cases,  upon  the  poor, 
than  upon  those  whom  providence  has 
placed  in  a  better  condition.    My  reasons 
for  believing  that  the  three  circumstances 
above  alluded  to  have  no  great  influence 
in  producing  this  disease  are  as  follows. 
A  friend  has  furnished  me  with  the  follow- 
lug  results,  obtained  from  one  parish  in 
Wiltshire :— **  There  are  in  this  parish  49 
families,  the  heads  of  which  earn  seven, 
eight,  or  nine  shillings  per  week.     The 
number   of  children   in    these    families 
amounts  to  153;  they  have  many  of  them 
scarcely  rags  to  cover  them ;  they  scarcely 
get  any  animal  food,  and  live  principally 
on  what  would  seem  to  be  an  insufficient 
quantity  of  coarse  bread,  potatoes,  and 
jsome  butter-milk.    Of  ihese  children  only 
three  presented  any  of  the  usual  symptoms 
of  scrofula."    In  four  courts  in  the  parish 
of  St.  Marylebone  I  have  found  63  fa- 
milies, containing  201  children,  the  greater 
number  running  about,  some  engaged  as 
.errand  boys,  and  so  on;  venr  (ew  with 
shoes  or  stockings ;  most  of  them  with 
clothing     insufficient    to    cover    them; 
scarcely  any  of  them  with  enough  to  pro- 
tect them  from  the  cold;  fed  upon  pretty 
good  bread,  potatoes,  and  an  occasional 
piece,  of  meat — in  fact,  much  better  fed 
than  the  children  of  the  Wiltshire  agri- 
cultural  labourer.    Of  these  children  19 
presented  manifest  signs  of  scrofula,  af- 
fecting the  glandular  system,  the  eyes,  or 
the  bones.    Now,  as  far  as  food,  clothing, 
and  probably  cleanliness,  are  concerned, 
the  Marylebone  children  were  at  least  as 


well  ofl*  as  those  of  Wiltshire:  whence 
comes,  then,  the  greater  frequency  of  scro- 
fula in  the  former  ?  Take  the  people  of 
Palermo,  and  who  are  worse  fed  or  worse 
clothed  than  they  are?  Their  food  fre- 
quently unripe  fruit,  a  little  Turkey  wheat 
boiled  in  water,  and  probably  a  little  fish  ; 
and  what  people  more  free  from  scrofula 
than. they?  Scrofula  is  occasionally  en- 
demic  at  Goettingen,  and  is  attributed  to 
the  use  of  the  potatoe  ae  a  principal  article 
of  food — a  speculation  which  was  hazarded 
by  Haller.  It  is  said,  again,  that  it  is  to 
ike  food  that  the  negroes  transplanted  from 
Africa  into  Europe  owe  the  development 
of  scrofula.  'J*o  what,  then,  do  the  ani- 
mals introduced  from  torrid  climes  to  our 
own  owe  the  development  of  scrofula  and 
tubercles?  The  lion  and  tiger  eat  only 
animal  food  in  a  state  of  nature;  they  get 
only  animal  food  here.  The  monkey  eats 
fruit  in  his  own  land;  he  geU  it  here. 
Some  other  influence  than  food  must,  I 
apprehend,  be  in  active  operation  to  pro- 
duce scrofula.  There  can,  however,  be  no 
reasonable  doubt  that  food  of  bad  quality, 
or  deficient  in  quantity,  may  prejudice  the 
health— may  excite  the  mesenteric  glands 
to  unhealthy  action— may,  in  fact,  lay  the 
patient  open  an  unresisting  victim  to  the 
attacks  of  scrofula,  or  any  other  disease. 

A  few  remarks  seem  necessary  with  re- 
gard to  toater.     It  has   been   stated  by 
many  writers  that  the  inhabitants  of  cer- 
tain   valleys  in  onr  own  and  in  other 
countries  owe  the  frequency  of  their  f  uf- 
fering  from  this  disease  to  the  water  which 
they  use  (snow-water);  but  the  only  dif- 
ference which  has  been  distinguished  be- 
tween this  water  and  river- water  is,  that 
it  contains  a  smaller  portion  of  atmosphe- 
ric air.    But  then,  according  to  the  evi- 
dence of  Saussure,  the  mountaineers  drink 
the  same  water  as  the  inhabitants  of  the 
valleys;  and  among  them  scrofula  is  rare. 
It  is  true  that,  at  Rheims,  there  has  long 
existed  an  opinion  that  stagnant  water 
produced  scrofula,   and    that,  in  conse- 
quence of  this  impression,  a  rich  and  be- 
nevolent canon  devoted  a  part  of  his  riches 
to  the  construction  of  an  hydraulic  appa- 
ratus, by  which  a  stream  of  water  from 
the  Vesle  waji  directed  upon  the  town.    It 
is  further  stated,  that  after  a  few  years  the 
number  of  cases  of  scrofula  diminished. 
When  Desgenettes  inspected,  in  1806,  the 
Hospital  of  St.  Maroou,  specially  devoted 
to  scrofula,  he  ascertained  ft'om  the  regis- 
ters of  this  institution  that  the  number  of 
cases  had  greatly  augmented  since  the 
water.works  had  got  out  of  repair.    Now 
these  circumstances,  which  appear  so  like 
a  true  narrative,  are  contested  by  Bande- 
locque,  who  says  that,  in  1777,  Laigni^res, 
after  examining  the  registers  of  the  same 
hospital,  stated  that  the  number  of  cases 
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of  scrofuU  bad  diminished  more  than  half 
since  aboat  thirty  yenn ;  and  that  th«;8e 
urater-works  bad  only  been  constructed  in 
1763,  and  that  therefore  the  water  could 
have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  >Vhether  or 
not  the  water  had  tb^  effect  attributed  to 
it,  may  be  still  a  qaestion;  but  I  cannot 
help  thinking  that  Baudelocquc's  reason- 
ing is  hardly  satisfactory— in  fact,  too 
&traiued.  About  thirty  years  may  often 
mean  twenty-four;  uod  nnce  may  often 
mean  during.  He  would  rather  refer  the 
amelioration  to  the  widening  of  eertain 
streets,  which  seems  to  have  been  prdered 
in  1765,  and  to  the  improvement  in  sewer- 
age,  which  occurred  between  1732  and 
174&  It  is  not  denied  that  the  disease 
has  increased  there  since  the  waters  of  the 
Vesle  are  no  longer  directed  upon  the 
town;  neither  haTe  the  wide  streets  been 
reduced  to  their  pristine  narrowness ;  nor 
have  the  sewers  again  become  uncorered ; 
therefore,  upon  the  above  data,  we  think 
the  water  advocates  have  the  best  of  it^ 
But  further  evidence  would  be  required 
before  we  should  be  authorised  to  pro- 
nounce judgment.  Among  the  informa- 
tion which  is  required  is  the  state  of  the 
poorer  classes.  New  operations  of  manu- 
facturing industry  have,  I  believe,  been 
introduced,  and  the  population  of  certain 
quarters  of  the  town  has  become  much 
more  dense—someihing  like  our  Spitai- 
lields.  The  influence  of  this  state  of 
things  should  be  weighed. 

If  JiUh  were  a  cause,  how  fearful  would 
be  the  ravages  of  the  disease  !  see  the 
German  Jews;  can  any  thing  be  more 
filthy  than  their  children  ?  And  it  is  true 
the  disease  is  frequent  among  them ;  but 
take  children  upon  whom  every  care  is 
lavished,  they  become  the  victims  of  scro- 
futa.  Can  any  thing  be  more  filthy  than 
the  people  of  Palermo  ?  yet  the  disease  is 
pomparatively  rare  there.  Take  our  own 
country,  the  people  of  which  are  reputed 
among  the  most  cleanly  in  Europe, &nd  the 
disease  is  extremely  common. 

Atmospherical  injiuenvet  in  the  prodttO« 
tion  of  this  disease,  if  they  have  any  effect, 
are  inconsiderable.  If  you  deprive  veg^ 
tables  of  light,  thev  become  bleached  or 
colourless.  If  you  deprive  a  human  being 
of  light,  a  somewhat  similar  appearance  is 
produced  in  his  person  ;  but  whatever 
may  be  said,  this  state  is  not  scrofula;  it 
may  be  a  state  of  debilitj  predisposing  to 
any  disease. 

Witli  respect  to  temperature  i  it  is  in  those 
countries  which  are  temperate  that  the 
disease  is  most  commonly  seen.  Once  de- 
veloped, the  transitions  from  warm  to 
cold  are  decidedly  injurious.  In  the  St 
Marylebone  Infirmary,  the  amendment  in 
cases  of  scrofula,  which  durini;  the  summer 
and  the  beginning  of  autumn  has  been 


progressive,  is  interrupted ;  and  on  the 
approach  of  winter  they  very  frequently 
commence  a  retrograde  march;  but  my 
registers  do  not  shew  any  greater  pn>|M)r. 
tional  increase  of  application  for  adiiiis- 
sion  or  attendance  during  winter  than  is 
observed  with  regard  to  most  diseases. 
M.  Bandelocque  maintaina  that  this  is  nut 
owing  to  coid,  but  to  tlie  patients  eon  tit 
uuiog  longer  in  bed,  using  no  exercise, 
and  remaining  in  a  ward  where  the  air 
nndergoes  no  sensible  change  from  day  to 
day,  and  where,  therefore,  a  vitiated  air 
is  constantly  respired:  he  is  still  more 
firmly  impressed  with  a  conviction  of  the 
correctness  of  this  view,  bv  the  fact  that 
among  private  patients  this  stationary 
condition  or  retrograde  movement  is  not 
observed,  and  that  the  action  of  anti. 
scroHilims  medicines  is  unclianged.  That 
this  is  the  result  of  M.  Baudelocque's  ex- 
perience I  do  not  doubt;  but  I  fearlessly 
ask  those  who  have  frequent  opportunities 
of  observing  the  disease  in  our  own  coun- 
try, whether  their  experience  is  not  the 
converse  of  this  ?  My  own  opportunities 
of  observation  have  been  considerable,  and 
certainly  the  retrograde  tendency  in  scro- 
fulous ulceration  during  winter  is  very 
nearly  as  remarkable  as  I  have  usnally 
seen  it  in  the  wards  of  an  hospital. 

With  respect  to  our  own  land,  it  may 
be  interesting  to  inquire,  whether  the  hu* 
midity  of  our  climate  exercises  any  parti- 
cular influence  in  the  development  of  the 
disease.  Holland  is  a  more  humid  country 
than  our  own,  and  probably  suffers  mora 
from  scrofula;  but  then  many  very  dry 
countries  are  equally  afllicted  —  many 
damp  ones  are  nearly  exempt.  I  am 
therefore  inclined  to  believe,  that  alone 
this  is  insufficient  to  excite  the  develop- 
ment of  the  disease,  but  the  data  neces- 
sary for  determining  the  question  are 
wanting. 

It  is  believed,  by  M.  Bandelocque,  that 
the  "  vUkUioH  of  air  consequent  upon  in> 
sufficient  ventilation,  is  the  (ru«,  perhaps 
the  only  cause  of  serofula — that  where 
there  are  scrofulous  people  this  cause  ex- 
ists— that  wherever  it  exists  there  shall  we 
find  serofula— and  that  where  it  is  want- 
ing  scrofula  is  unknown.*'  I  would  rea- 
dily  concede  to  him,  that  in  laree  towna 
scrofula  is  most  commonly  found  in  those 
densely- peopled  quarters  where  ventila- 
tion is  ill  performed,  but  then  it  should 
also  be  borne  in  mind  that  there  other 
causes  of  disease  are  also  in  action.  No 
one  in  our  own  country  will  deny  that 
although  scrofula  is  found  in  greatest 
quantity  where  dense  masses  are  collected 
in  small  spaces,  that  it  is  also  found 
whei-e  houses  and  rooms  are  lofty,  streets 
wide,  and  every  care  lavished— no  one  will, 
I  apprehend,  deny,  that  in  the  houses  of 
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tiicrrtuhami  great,  in  towns  and  out  of 
towns,  this  disease  is  very  frequently  de- 
velo)>ed,  where  the  cause  in  question  does 
uot  appear  to  be  in  operation.  He  trium- 
phantly refers  to  Spitalfields  in  support 
of  hts  opinioUf  and  compares  it  with 
Whilechapel ;  in  the  former,  says  he,  the 
entire  population  is  tainted  with  scrofala, 
and  a  large  proportion  have  crooked  spines, 
are  paJe,  emaciated,  and  miserable;  the 
young  man  of  twenty  looks  forty;  no  aged 
person  is  seen  unmutilated ;  crook  backed, 
round  shouldered,  bow  legs,  and  lung  arms, 
A  man  above  five  feet  is  a  giant.  In  the 
latter,  says  he,  which  is  an  adjoining 
quarter,  the  houses  are  better,  the  occupa- 
tions of  the  people  are  different ;  thev  are 
not  heaped  into  small  rooms — and,  the 
pe(*ple  are  vigorous,  *' well-built,*'  and 
good.tem|)ered. 

From  the  inquiries  I  have  made»  I 
would  incline  to  the  opinion  that  scrofula 
is  much  more  common  in  Spitatfields 
Uian  Whitechapel,  but  Baudelocque's  pre- 
occuiwtion  in  favour  of  his  theory  must 
have  been  pretty  strong,  and  his  informa- 
tion  extremely  inaccurate,  to  have  enabled 
him  to  paint  such  a  picture  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Spitalfields:  although  I  admit, 
as  a  fact,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Spital* 
fields  are  greater  sufferers  from  this  dis- 
ease  than  their  neighbours  of  White- 
chapel, yet  my  data  are  very  insufficient 
to  warrant  me  in  speaking  of  it  as  an 
established  fact:  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  many  portions  of  Spitalfields  are  not 
so  densely  populated,  nor  so  completely 
occupied,  as  he  wonid  suppose,  wiUi  their 
looms ;  and  that  a  good  deal  of  the  ad- 
joining portions  of  Whitechapel  are  simi- 
larly tenanted  and  similarly  occupied  with 
corresponding  portions  of  Spitalfields. 

Again,  he  states,  what  my  own  observa* 
tion  convinces  me  to  be  perfectly  true,  that 
a  very  large  quantity  or  this  disease  is  de- 
vcloped  in  persons  occupying  a  somewhmt 
different  rank  in  large  towns— «mall shop^ 
keepers ;  and  with  respect  to  them,  we 
may  apply  the  same  reasoning  as  to  the 
poor  weavers^tbey  rarely  escape  from 
their  houses  except  for  a  few  hours  on 
Sunday,  and  not  always  then.  The  upper 
part  of  their  houses  is  usually  let  out  to 
lodgers ;  their  only  retiring  room  is  often  a 
miserable  little  room  behind  the  shop, 
which  often  also  serves  as  a  bed-room, 
"Ventilation  is  scarcely  at  all  effected,  and 
from  day  to  day  very  little  change  takes 
place  in  the  air  of  these  rooms,  which 
must  become  extremely  vitiated,  and  very 
unfit  for  the  purposes  of  respiration. 
Adults  may  and  do  struggle  against  such 
a  noxious  influence  for  a  longtime;  but 
we  need  only  look  at  a  large  portion  of  this 
class  of  people,  to  be  assured  that  their 
health  is  seriously  undermined— > that  their 


power  of  resisting  disease  is  greatly 
weakened.  With  children,  however,  the 
case  is  more  serious :  for  a  few  hours  a 
day  they  may  be  sent  to  a  neighbouring 
school,  but  this  does  not  belter  their  situa- 
tion ;  from  a  small  room  at  home,  ill  ven- 
tilated,  and  with  perhaps  four  or  five  per- 
sons  occupying  it,  they  proceed  to  another 
room  hard  by,  little  if  at  all  larger,  and 
occupied  by  from  twenty  to  fifty  persons. 
Such  is  the  life  they  lead,  at  a  time  when 
they  are  most  susceptible  to  the  attacks  of 
disease ;  and  there  can  be,  I  apprehend, 
little  doubt,  but  that  the  mean  duration  of 
life  in  this  class  is  much  shorter  than  in 
persons  in  a  similar  class,  whose  avoca- 
tions do  not  confine  them  to  the  house,  or 
to  such  small  rooms«  And  after  the  re- 
gister of  the  Enfants  Trouves,  and  other 
establishments  devoted  to  children,  it  re- 
suits  that  the  ravages  of  scrofula  are  more 
decidedly  felt,  whilst  the  children  remain 
in  these  establishments,  and  that  their 
health  becomes  sensibly  ameliorated  when 
they  are  sent  to  small  houses  in  the  conn- 
try.  In  the  larger  receptacles  a  large 
number  is  confined  in  comparatively  email 
spaces,  and  comparatively  little  opportn- 
nity  for  exercise  is  afforded  them.  In  tlie 
country,  although  the  rooms  are  small,  the 
number  occupying  them  is  also  small,  and 
thtirfkcilUieS  of  taking  much  exercise  are 
almost  unlimited. 

As  Uave  denied  the  power  of  any  one 
of  the  so-called  causes  of  scrofula  to  pro- 
duce the  disease,  it  may  reasonably  be 
asked  whether  I  am  prepared  to  substitute 
for  them  any  more  probable  exci|ing 
cause.  I  believe,  that  with  the  exception 
of  the  ordinary  contagious  disease,  and 
those  caused  by  violence,  the  greater  num- 
ber of  the  complaints  to  which  mankind  is 
liable  may  be  excited  by  a  variety  of 
causes,  and  that  frequently  sereral  are  ia 
action  at  the  same  time.  When  we  see  the 
child  of  persons  in  easv  circumstahees 
suffering  fi'om  scrofula,  whilst  the  parents 
shew  no  manifest  indication  of  being  the 
•olgects  of  the  disease,  or  of  having  suf- 
fered  from  syphilitic  taint — when  the. suf- 
ferer does  not  present  the  lymphatic  tem- 
perament, is  well  fed  and  clad,  and  living 
io  large  and  lofty  rooms^we  have  a  difiu 
ciilty  in  pointing  out  a  cause  ;  but  usually 
it  is  not  so.  Ordinarily,  we  shall  find 
that  such  a  child  has  sufl'eied  from  worms, 
has  bad  digestion,  increased  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  second  dentition— that 
there  is  an  indisposition  to  run  about  with 
other  children— that  its  flesh  becomes 
flabby— and  that  swellings  of  the  glands 
of  the  neok  are  observed.  There  are  two 
schools  not  far  from  my  residence,  in 
which  I  have  been  enabled  to  make  the 
following  observations:— The  number  of 
ehildzrn  maintained  in  each  is  uboat  a 
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bandred — tb«  annual  admissioM  about 
thirty ;  the  donnitorks  contain  aboot 
twentj.  In  the  one,  tbe  rooms  are  low 
and  sirtall ;  in  tbe  other,  they  are  lar^e  and 
lofly — in  each  cai^e  infinitely  soperior  to 
the  homes  from  which  they  came ;  in  the 
former  of  the  two  schools  tbe  cases  of 
scrofnla  amounted  last  year  to  twelve ;  in 
the  latter,  to  ftve.  Now  when  those  chil- 
dren were  at  home,  doring  mach  of  tlie 
day  the  heaven  was  their  canopy-— they 
were  running  aboot  the  streets  ;  they  were 
in  the  way  at  home;  they  were  ill 
fed  and  miseimbly  elad«-for  sixteen  er 
eighHeen  hoars  they  were  confined  lo  their 
BSfvew  hones;  for  six  they  were  wan- 
deriag  abeut — but  no  ecrofuia  was  deve. 
lofied.  They  come  to  school ;  they  are  fed 
with  a  sufficiency  of  wholesome  food ;  their 
persons  are  kept  clean  and  well  covered  ; 
they  lire  in  rooms  where  all  possible 
ventilation  is  attended  to :  but  mark  the 
difference  between  the  large  rooms  and  the 
small  ones.  In  these  cases,  their  condi* 
tion,  save  and  except  upon  two  points, 
that  of  breathing  the  onconfined  air  of 
heaven,  and  using  ccnsiderable  muscular 
exertion,  is  greatly  ameliorated.  What, 
therefore,  prevented  ihe  earlier  develop- 
ment of  the  disease  ?  I  apprehend  these 
two  causes:^- 

I  will  support  this  position  by  further 
evidence.  What  caused  the  lesser  fre- 
quency of  the  disease  in  the  children  of 
the  Wiluhire  peasants  than  in  the  child  of 
the  Marylebone  mechanic  or  labourer? 
The  more  uncontrolled  use  of  legs  and 
lungs— even  in  spite  of  worse  food. 
Again,  take  the  children  of  mechanics  in 
the  northern  counties  of  England.  What 
is  their  life?  During  moch  of  the  day 
they  are  occupied  in  manufactories,  not  in 
close  rooms,  but  large  balls— and  one  of 
two  things  happens.  Either  they  are 
leading  a  sedentary  life  unchanged  from 
da?  to  day,  or  they  are  exhausted  by  mus- 
cular  exertion  or  ennui — in  all,  the  same 
condition  of  system  is  produced;  they 
become  flabby  and  exsanguined,  and 
sorolbla  is  the  consequence.  Here 
the  air  they  breathe  has  not  nnder. 
gone  that  Vitiation  upon  which  M. 
Bandelocque  so  much  insists,  bat  the  re- 
sult is  the  same.  Take  another  class  of 
people,  in  whom  the  result  is  still  more 
painful,  persons  also  engaged  in  manu- 
ikctories ;  those  who,  like  the  class  found 
in  Spitalfields,  perform  their  Labour  in 
their  own  miserable  habitations;  many 
members  of  such  families  frequentlv  do  not 
go  out  of  doors  for  days ;  the  children  are 
equally  employed.  When  cold  weather 
comes,  to  save  coal  and  maintain  warmth, 
every  crevice  in  the  window  is  carefully 
stopped  up,  and  the  door  kept  shut;  here 
those  two  causes  are  in  action  in  all  their 


intensity,  and  the  Iwvovk  whidi  this  dia- 
ease  makes  under  these  cireamstancee  i» 
very  fearfoL 

At  the  same  time,  therefore,  that  I  ad- 
mit that  hereditary  predisposition  may 
possibly  be  en  tailed-- that  tbe  child  it 
parents  whose  health  is  deteriocatari  by 
scrofula  or  any  other  disease,  nay  aana 
into  the  world  a  miaerabie  aad  ready  ne- 
cipient  of  any  diseaae-HU  the  sane  liflM 
that  I  admit  that  tbe  iyaytolc  isaipsnaaiewl 
is  a  probable  indication  of  a  eonatitation 
less  able  than  others  to  resist  the  inroada 
of  disease;  that  a  diseased  nurse  may  fur- 
nish milk  ill  adapted  for  the  purposes  of 
nutrition,  capable  of  disoniering  the 
bowels,  and  perhaps  exciting  mesenterio 
disease;  that  parents  who  are  tainted  with 
syphilis  are  less  likely  than  persons  in 
health  to  give  birth  to  heaithv  children ; 
that  food  may  be  so  bad  in  anaMty,  or  de- 


ficient in  Quantity,  as  to  prodnca  a|, 
deterioration  of  the  powers  of  life;  that 
filth  and  insufficient  clothing  may  mate- 
rially interfere  with  cutaneous  exhalation ; 
that  a  vitiated  air  does  necessarily  bal 
surely  cause  a  decline  of  the  vital  powere; 
and  that  the  want  of  muscular  exertion 
brings  about  a  similar  condition;  ^et  I 
have  no  evidence  sufficiently  conclusive  to 
produce  a  conviction  on  my  mind  that 
either  of  these  *'  causes,"  acting  singly  and 
alone,  but  uncontrolled  as  to  duration  or 
intensity,  is  capable  of  generating  scrofula 
in  a  person  free  from  the  disease  when  the 
influence  came  into  action. 

Now,  as  to  treatment,  I  would  say,  if  a 
child  is  residing  in  a  town,  no  matter 
whether  in  a  large  house  or  a  amall  one^ 
a  change  to  the  country  is  very  deairahle. 
The  change  of  air,  joined  to  the  exercise 
in  the  open  air  which  nmy  there  be  takoD 
every  hour  in  the  day,  is  unquestionably  a 
very  powerful  means  of  preventing  the  de- 
velopment of  tbe  disease.  With  respect 
to  the  necessitv  for  change  of  cliasate.  I 
have  much  difficulty  in  pronouncing. 
Many  ciroumstances  would  seem  to  war- 
rant  the  opinion,  that  such  changes  nay 
exercise  a  remarkable  influence  in  the  de- 
velopment of  scrofula. 

It  is  unquestionably  a  fact,  that  men 
apparently  exempt  ■  from  all  scrofoloua 
disposition  or  affection,  are  now  and  thaa 
attacked,  when  they  quit  a  warm  eonntiy 
to  inhabit  a  cold  one;  and  in  these  caaes 
it  is  said  the  disease  is  more  aerioos  aiMf 
more  diffienlt  to  cure:  the  broad  fact  may 
be  true;  but  we  want  to  know,  what  baa 
been  the  change  in  their  haUu  as  well  aa 
in  the  climate.  Again,  it  is  not  easy  ta 
ascertain  whether  in  youth  a  tendency  to 
the  disease  was  manifested.  If  a  child  ba 
brought  to  you  suffering  from  the  disease^ 
and  you  ask  the  ]tarents  whether  they 
have  suffered  from  a  similar  affiection»  yoa 
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nay  be  sure  Ihey  will  sty  no,  and  will 
vaant  the  excellence  of  tbeir  constitntion ; 
they  may  say,  probably,  tbe  none  may 
bave  been  tainted,  or  that  their  child  has 
mixed  a  good  deal  with  some  children  who 
had  suffered.  It  is  oeruin  that  animals 
transported  from  warm  to  cold  climates 
ordinarily  suffer  from  tnbereles ;  but  then 
it  is  diim;nlt  to  estimate  the  inflnenee  of 
climate  in  producing  the  disease;  their 
aceostomed  exercise  in  search  of  food  is 
lest,  and  they  are  the  denizens  of  a  narrow 
■oasi,  bearded  en  three  sides,  so  as  to 
mkm  ai  a  hamnn  miniotwn  ventilation, 
ilei  the  oilier  httitd,  it  isfwMalhat  per. 
•o»  tisiliamij  wtnimHtn  we  ftaqamdy 
much  benefited  nder  ^e  inflawirf  w 
wanner  climates;  In  fact, it  seems  to  be  by 
this  circumstance  that  we  are  enabled  to 
explain  the  amelioration  which  patients 
uiideigo  daring  snmmer,  whilst,  daring 
other  portions  of  the  year,  it  may  resist 

^  y  every  kind  of  treatment ;  and  without  seek- 

ing to  deteriorate  the  merits  of  iodine, 
every  one  who  has  been  accustomed  to 
administer  the  different  preparations  of 
this  mediciDe  must  have  observed  how 
comparatively  inefficacions  they  are  in  the 
cold  months ;  how  decidedly  adVantageons 
is  their  exhibition  during  snmmer. 

Before  we  proceed  further  it  is  neces- 
sary to  inquire  whether  there  be  any  other 
particular  circumstances  under  tbe  influ- 
ence of  which  remedial  means  present  a 

^  better  prospect  of  success.    As  to  food, 

the  coarse  I  am  accustomed  to  pursue  is, 
to  afford  my  patients  what  is  termed  a 
generous  diet,  when  there  is  no  decided 
mesenteric  affection  to  contra-indioate  it; 
to  give  thai  a  moderate  quantity  of  animal 
food  once  a  day,  with  well-cooked  vega. 
tables,  and  good  bitter  table  beer,  or  wine 
and  water.  As  to  cleanliness,  this  must 
be  carefully  attended  to,  either  by  means 
of  bathing  or  sponging ;  the  surface  of  the 
^  body  should  be  daily  ablated  and  rubbed 

for  some  minutes,  until  thoroughly  dry, 
and  the  capillary  cirenlation  of  tlie  snr. 
fticebe  stimulated  by  means  of  warm  towels. 
A  most  important  element  in  the  treat- 
ment, and  one  which  cannot  be  too  much 
insisted  on,  is  exercise;  but  it  must  not 
be  that  kind  of  gentle  ezeroise  which  in- 
valid children  Mi  to  themselves  are  too 
apt  to  take,  but  such  as  will  largely  employ 
the  muscular  system ;  th^  should  be  taken 
out  twice  or  thrice  daily  in  winter,  if  pos- 
siiile;  and  in  summer  they  should  be  very 
little  in  the  house  during  the  day.  it  is 
necessary  that  games  should  be  provided 
for  them,  so  as  to  secure  active  motion 
for  as  long  a  time  as  the  patient  can  bear 
it  without  fatigue.  Indeeid,  I  hold  this  to 
be.  one  of  the  most  decided  preventatives 
of  this  disease.  I  am  so  strongly  in^ 
pressed  with  the  value  of  this  agent,  that  I 


willingly  subscribe  to  an  opinion  I  hare 
somewhere  seen  maintained,  that  by  the 
well-directed  employment  of  strong  mns* 
cnlar  exercise,  many  cases  of  this  disease, 
where  even  tumors  are  found  in  the  neck*; 
may  be  cured.  I  hold  it,  therefore,  to  be 
necessary,  that  the  several  means  to  which 
I  have  now  alluded  should  form  the 
ground- work  of  our  treatment  of  this  dis- 
ease, to  which  should  nsuallv  be  add«l 
the  exhibition  of  certain  medielnal  sub- 
•tances. 

Various  systems  have  been  greatly  en. 
logiaed  by  their  respective  inventora. 
Many  «f  tiram  have  long  been  consigned 
to  oMmoB,  and  probabfy  some  of  ^oaa 
Mill  nuteed,  asi^t,  vitbmtt  hMO,  ahaaB« 
sinaiiar  Wm.  i  hmm  Aririv  Ivied  Ibar  af 
these  systeoM,  and  I  sbali  lay  beftiie  yon 
the  results :  those  which  I  have  employed 
are  the  antiphlogistic ;  in  which  I  indode 
the  use  of  purgatives,  emetics,  blood- 
letting, and  counter-irritation,  the  treat- 
ment by  tbe  various  preparations  of  iodine, 
the  alkaline  treatment,  and  the  mer- 
curial. 

Purgatives  are  unquestionably  useful 
when  conjoined  with  the  general  means 
to  which  I  have  alluded,   and  will  IVe* 

aoently  very  manifestly  modify,  if  not  euro 
le  disease,  and  they  are,  especially  valu- 
able as  an  adjunct  'to  the  other  modes  ef 
treatment:  tbev  are  particularly  useful 
when  given  during  those  periodical  inter- 
ruptioDs  which  are  necessary  in  the 
treatment  by  iodine.  How  they  exercise 
this  beneficial  influence*  is  not  so  easy  to 
esplain^-whether  by  exciting  tbe  action  of 
the  stomach  and  intestines^  by  procuring 
serous  evacuations,  or  by  other  means;  so 
much,  however,  is  certain,  that  they  are 
often  of  great  use,  and  especially  as  an  ac- 
cessory means  of  tueatment.  The  im- 
pression produced  upon  my  mind  is,  that 
those  purgatives  are  most  beneficial  which 
procure  fluid  evacuations,  those  into  which 
saline  substances  enter. 

My  own  experience  does  not  enaUe  ne 
to  recommend  emetics  with  so  much  con. 
fidence  as  seems  to  have  been  felt  by  Bell, 
SmvUi,  Borden,  Kortum,  or  Dussassoir, 
Undoubtedly,  scrofulous  children  veir 
commonly  present  a  furred  tongue,  which 
is  often  not  cleaned  by  tbe  use  of  pnr- 

Eatives ;  such  a  case  is  often  mudi  benefited 
y  one  or  two  emetics ;  but  beyond  this  mv 
belief  in  their  eflicaev  doee  not  extend. 
I  have  never  known  the  frequent  use  of 
emetics  to  be  succeeded  bv  any  greater 
amoant  of  aoselioration,  than  is  usually 
experienced  from  tbe  exhibition  of  two 
or  three. 

I  have  never  known  more  than  a  pass- 
ing relief  to  result  from  b/iimi-toftng;  and 
this  might  naturally  be  expected,  if  it  be 
true  (and  tliare  is  every  reason  to  believe 
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it  is)  that  in  scrofohi  tbe  serum  largely 
predominates  in  the  blood.  Tbe  abstrac- 
tion of  any  quantity  of  blood  mast  neces- 
sarily lessen  that  proportion,  and  as  neces* 
sarily  increase  the  e?il  which  it  is  intended 
to  1-emedy.  The  action  of  purgatives, 
when  they  produce  wateiy  stools,  is  the 
opposite  of  that.  They  occasion  the  ex- 
htttation  of  a  considerable  quantity  of 
serous  fluids  upon  the  mucous  surface 
of  the  intestines;  and  by  so  much 
lessen  the  preponderance  of  the  serum  in 
the  blood. 

In  tbe  last  and  the  preceding  centuries 
it  was  currently  believed  that  we  possessed 
a  power  of  neutralizing  the  condition 
upon  which  the  tendency  to  abnormal  de- 
posits depended  ;  and  that  power  was  sup* 
posed  to  exist  in  the  old  gubearbcnat9  of 
potaahf  or  talt  o/"  tartar.  Levret  believcid 
that  it  was  capable  of  tendering  all  depo- 
sits fluid,  and  that  in  this  condition  they 
might  be  absorbed  orevacuated.  Although, 
in  the  present  day,  we  are  satisfied  that 
such  Tirtoes  are  not  found  in  this  sub* 
tance,  yet  a  sort  of  vague,  undeiined  im- 
pression  seems  to  exist,  that  it  is  not 
wholly  useless  even  in  scrofula.  The 
Elixir  of  Peyrilhe,  used  in  France  up  to 
tbe  present  day,  is  a  mixture  of  this  sub- 
stance with  infusion  and  tincture  of  gen- 
tian. In  the  ColUetama  Hauniensu  is  a 
case  of  rickets,  which  appears  to  have 
been  successfully  treated  by  this  medicine. 
Internally,  I  have  given  tliis  medicine  in 
email  and  large  doses,  in  almost  every 
form  of  scrofula,  'whether  affecting  tbe 
glandular,  the  mucous,  the  osseous,  or  the 
fibrons  tissne;  and  I  am  unab4e  to  point 
out  any  case  in  which  any  small  amount 
of  relief  which  mav  have  been  obtained 
during  its  use  could  be  fairly  referred  to 
this  medicine. 

In  1784,  Crawford  proposed  as  a  remedy 
the  muriate  uf  baryta^  and  it  was  well  re- 
ceived ;  it  was  lery  generally  used  through 
the  greater  part  of  Europe.  Suddenly, 
two  very  opposite  opinions  were  propa- 
gatrd  with  regard  to  it:  one,  that  it  walb 
a  useless  addition  to  the  materia  medica; 
the  other,  that  it  was  an  agent  of  great 
energy,  and  that  its  exhibition,  unless 
very  guardedly,  was  not  without  oonsio 
derable  danger.  These  opinions  were  no 
sooner  published  than  its  use  was  aban- 
doned, without,  as  it  appears  to  me,  any 
hir  trial,  in  every  country  of  Europe  ex- 
cept  Austria.  The  Anstrians  were  satis- 
fied that  in  this  medicine  they  possessed  a 
very  valuable  agent  in  the  care  of  scrofula, 
«nd  mv  own  experience  has  convinced  me 
that  they  were  right,  and  that  with  the 
exception  of  iodine,  no  medicine  seems  to 
exert  a  more  deeded  influence  over  scro- 
fula than  the  muriate  of  baryta.  It  nsu- 
aliy  increases  the  appetite  lo  abont  ife 


great  an  extent  as  we  see  in  ehildren  triio 
are  taking  moderate  doses  of  iodine ;  it 
increases  all  the  secretions,  and  sometimes, 
like  some  of  the  forms  of  iodine,  produces 
diarrhcea. 

In  twelve  cases  where  it  was  exhibited 
in  tbe  dose  of,  at  first  one- third  and  after- 
wards  half  a  grain,  three  times  a-^y, 
no  unpleasant  symptom  was  developed. 
Eight  were  materially  benefited  by  itsem«> 
ployment.  The  general  health  improved 
sensiiUy,  and  the  enlargement  of  tbe 
glands  was  very  considerably  lessened. 
In  the  other  four  cases  no  sensible  influence 
was  exerted  over  the  disease.  At  the  same 
time,  however,  that  I  am  folly  sensible  of 
the  valuable  character  of  this  medicine,  I 
am  bound  to  admit  that  its  curative  effieccs 
are  less  powerful — less  certain ~than  those 
of  iodine,  and,  therefore,  for  some  time  I 
have  ceased  to  employ  it.  Several  times 
I  have  proposed  to  use  it  alternately  with 
iodine,  or,  when  it  has  been  necessary,  to 
intermit  the  employment  of  the  latter; 
but  I  have  not  yet  caiiried  this  intention 
into  effect. 

Iodine,  in  its  various  forms,  I  have  need 
extensively;  and  I  have  had  very  ample 
opportunities  of  estimating  the  relative 
merits  of  the  different  preparations  of  this 
substance.  I  have  administered  it  in  tbe 
form  h(  tincture  mixed  with  water,  and 
also  associated  with  the  iodide  of  notaa- 
sium.  I  have  exhibited  the  iodides  of 
iron,  lead,  sulphur,  and  arsenic.  I  have 
employed  it  externally,  in  the  form  of  oint. 
ment,  lotion,  and  bath,  and  as  a  broad  or 
wholesale  result,  I  may  state  shortly,  that 
at  present  I  rarely  nse'intmiaily  anv  otlier 
form  than  the  iodide  of  iron,  and  that  the 
dose  does  not  exceed,  in  any  case^  three 
grains,  three  times  daily.  Idonotobjeet 
to  the  tincture,  because,  as  is  alleged,  tbe 
iodine  is  thrown  down  in  a  pure  state 
nvhen  dropped  into  water,  and  so  applied  to 
to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  fauces 
And  stomach,  and  is  apt  to  create  irrit*. 
tion  there ;  but  beeause  1  found  that  dcar- 
rhoDa  was  an  occasional  consequence  of  its 
ase-.*that  it  was  inconvenient  to  trust  the 
persons  ordinarily  found  abont  patients  to 
administer  it-»or  beeause,  when  mixed  in 
considerable  quantity,  a  certain  portion  Is 
precipitated,  and  because  I  found,  in  tbe 
ioduret  of  iron,  a  more  valuable  and  ner- 
tain  remedy.  I  am  quite  ready  to  admh 
that  manv  of  these  incoovenieBcca  ^weno 
lessened  hf  the  combination  of  iodine 
with  the  iodide  of  potassium,  suggnsted  by 
M.  Lugol ;  but  the  objection  I  Ibund  to  at- 
tach to  this  form  of  adminiateriag  the  mecB- 
cine,was  the  bulkorthevehicle,wbich  rery 
frequently  disordered  tbe  stomaeh ;  and 
when  I  have  lessened  it,  I  have  nsaaily 
seen  disorders  of  the  stooiAch  and  Intea- 
tines  as  a  ooAsequenoe.    And  in  several 
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CMes  tUbooffh  the  dotes  have  nlwajt  beea 
roiKlerate,  the  ptnsuntnfp  effects  of  this 
medicine  have  been  developed;  and  I 
have  no  doubt  that  these  effecU  would 
have  been  more  frequently  seen  had  we  not 
from  time  to  time  interrupted  the  treat* 
ment. 

Internally  administered,  I  have  had  no 
reason  to  speak  strongly  in  favour  of  the 
iodides  of  roercnry,  lefftd,  and  arsenic. 
The  first  and  last  are  unquestionably  ener- 
getic preparations,  but  I  think  thein  better 
adapted  to  certain  obstinate  diseases  of 
the  skin  than  to  scrofulous  tumor8>and 
even  extemallv,  ezoept  in  a  very  dilute 
form,  when  they  may  unquestionably 
second  the  internal  administration  of  the 
medicine:  if  the  quanUty  of  biniodide  of 
merctiry  exceed  ten  grains  to  the  ounce  of 
lard,  the  irritation  excited  upon  the  part 
where  it  is  rubbed  will  be  such  as  to  pre* 
Tent  our  continuing  it.  The  preparation 
of  lead,  in  the>proporti<m  of  a  drachm  to 
the  ounce  of  lard,  rarely  excites  similar 
irritation* 

I  have  a  register  of  172  cases  in  which 
I  have  exhibited  the  iodide  of  iron.  The 
minimum  dose  has  been  a  grain  twice  a 
day»  the  roaxiranm  three  grains  three  times 
«  day.  Of  these  oases,  only  twice  was  it 
necessary  to  intermit  the  use  of  the  medi- 
cine for  a  few  days:  in  one  of  these  it  ex- 
cited ptyalism ;  it  was  laid  aiAde  for  % 
fortnight,  again  resumed,  and  again  pro- 
duced  ptvalism.  Since  that  period,  and 
within  tLe  last  three  months,  the  same 
patient,  on  her  return  from  Margate,  has 
been  taking  the  medicine  with  the  most 
decid«'d  good  effects,  and  without  ptyalisat. 
In  the  other  case  diarrboBa  supervened; 
the  medicine  was  withheld  for  tea 
days,  was  ilien  resumed,  continued  for 
several  weeks,  and  without  any  derange- 
ment of  the  bowels.  About  once  a  week 
an  aperient  or  purgative  is  given,  which 
decidedly  assists  the  treatiot-nt,  but  no 
other  suspension  of  the  medicine  occtirik 
Where  scrofulous  ulcerations  occur,  whe- 
ther as  a  consequence  of  abscess  or  from 
other  cause,  I  am  accustomed  to  em|^loy, 
with  the  very  best  effect,  a  lotion  coor 
tainiog  three  or  four  grains  of  this  prepi^ 
cation  to  the  ounce  of  distilled  water. 

In  the  employment  of  iodine  or  the 
iodi^.e  externally,  one  fact  cannot  eseape 
a.superficial  observer,  and  that  is  the  rapid 
change  which  follows  the  application. 
For  a  few  days  this  diminution  is  very 
striking,  but  it  is  not  long  continued,  and 
after  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  the  tamor 
appears  stationary.  Then  is  the  time  for 
resorting  to  a  new  form,  which  must  be 
employed  for  a  similar  period,  and  must 
thfin  give  place  to  a  third,  .  Hut  although 
these  external  applications  will  ooeasion  a 
marked  diminution  of  such  tumors,  (bey 
hardly  ever    completely    disperse   them; 


and  when  applied  alone,  without  a  cAu- 
current  internal  administration  of  some 
preparation  of  the  medicine,  their  efiects 
are  much  less  decided. 

When  such  tumors  are  extremely  indo- 
lent, the  ointment  may  be  rubbed  upon  the 
part  without  fear  of  injury ;  but  if  they  be  the 
seat  of  irritation,  it  is  very  likely  to  be  in- 
creased by  friction.  In  consequence  of  this 
circumstance,!  usually  recommend  it  to  be 
applied  to  the  part  spread  on  lint  It  is  thus 
kept  in  contact  with  the  sarfaee  for  a 
mnch  longer  time,  the  irritation  oonse. 
quent  upon  rubbing  is  avoided,  and  the 
good  effects  of  the  medicine  are  more  de- 
cidedly marked  than  by  any  other  mode  of 
application. 

JVlany  authors  speak  of  great  or  partial 
emaciation  consequent  upon  u»e  of  iodine. 
Jahn  describes  cases  in  which  the  emacia- 
tion was  general.  Coindet  has  referred  to 
a  diminution  of  the  mammie.  Hufeland 
also  gives  three  examples  of  it.  Otliers 
have  referred  to  the  testicle  as  suffering  in 
a  similar  way.  And  these  Isolated  oases, 
which  may  or  may  not  have  succeeded  to 
the  use  of  iodine*  are  erected  into  a  gene- 
ral  law.  Now,  in  my  own  experience,  so 
far  from  emaciation  of  the  whole  or  a 
part  of  the  body  being  essential  to  the 
therapeutical  action  of  this  medieiae, 
when  prudently  administered,  one  of  the 
earliest  symptoms  observed  is  a  remark^ 
able  increase  of  appetite,  and  a  au^- 
responding  increase  in  the  bulk  of  the 
body.  I  have  watched  its  effects  with 
great  eare,  and  I  have  not  known  a 
single  ease  ia  which  either  the  whole  or 
even  a  part  of  the  natural  structures  of  the 
body  have  undergone  any  such  chasige. 

My  experience  of  iodine  in  the  form  of 
batlis  IS  inconsiderable:  sueh  as  it  is, it 
leaves  no  desire  on  niv  mind  to  extend  ilu 
In  two  cases  a  con8ic(erable  and  tronblc- 
smne  eruption  on  the  skin  was  produced*;  ^ 
in  three  cases  vertigo,  with  a  siiffused 
countenance,  was  occasioned,  which  was 
not  dissipated  for  many  hours,  and  no 
sensible  good  effect  was  pro«1noed  on  the 
tumors.  These  circumstances,  added  to 
the  costly  nature  of  the  remedy,  have  do. 
tened  me  from  prosecuting  farther  this 
mode  of  treatment.  I  know  that  this  opi^. 
nion  is  in  opposition  to  that  of  Liigol, 
who  is  satisfied  that  the  cure  of  these  disK 
-eases  is  much  aoeelerated  by  the  conjoint 
use  of  baths  and  internal  remedies;  but 
anyone  who  reads  the  cases  given  by  Lugol 
cannot  (ail  (o  recognize  the  sanre  effects 
which  I  have  described^  though  with  less 
intensity.  However,  Baudeiooque  has 
come  lo  a  conclusion  not  very  different 
from  mv  own.  Still  he  points  out  a  ra- 
markable  effect  which  he  has  observed 
upon  suppurating  surfaces:  he  has  always 
«eea  the  snppnmtion  much  diminished, 
and  the  surface  contracted;  so  that  for 
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■omedayt  mach  ten  Itnen  wmt  required 
for  dressing  tbe  pstieotB;  but  tbit  effect 
does  not  MeiB  to  ImTe  becB  pmmmamrt. 

Relying  upon,  the  enetiiBiaDis  of  HtEfe>> 
land,  Cl»mieil,  snd  others,  I  resorted  to 
tbe  use  of  tbe  bUck  »ulpkunt  <f  mtreury  in 
the  treatment  of  this  disease;  but»  whe^ 
ther  associated  with  hemlock,  magnesia, 
or  ipecacuanha,  I  found  no  sufficient  rea- 
son to  induce  me  to  employ  it  generally. 
I  do  not  deny  that  the  disease  is  often  gra- 
dually but  slowly  ameliorated  during  the 
administration  of  this  medicine;  and  I 
have  ne?er  known  any  unpleasant  effects 
— such  as  salivation — to  result  from  its 
use ;  on  the  contrary,  tbe  tongtie  and  the 
evacuations  have  improved  under  it,  but 
with  much  less  certainty  and  a  much 
greater  loss  of  time  than  under  the  influence 
of  iodine.  I  prefer  it  to  the  common  mer- 
curial remedy  employed  in  such  cases-— 
calomel  and  rhubarb — because,  with  the 
exception  of  the  amount  of  good  produced 
by  evacuating  the  bowels,  I  have  never 
seen  any  decided  antlscrofulous  virtue 
manifested  by  it. 

Though  under  the  influence  of  those  re- 
medics  which  we  have  inst  been  consi- 
dering, a  patient's  general  health  may  be 
very  decidedly  improved—though  glan- 
dular tumors  may  lessen — and  even  where 
suppuration  has  taken  place,  and  the  in- 
teguments over  it  have  become  thinned, 
they  may  be  dissipated— yet  where  scro- 
fulous matter  has  been  deposited  in  its 
cheese-like  form,  neither  iodine  nor  any 
other  remedy  which  we  know  has  power 
to  procure  its  absorption ;  where  it  is  de- 
posited  there  it  must  remain;  a  point 
aroand  wbieh  irritation  is  easily  kept  np, 
and  about  which,  sooner  or  later,  suppu- 
ration will  take  place;  the  abscess  will 
either  break,  or  art  will  interpose  to  faci- 
litate this  result  by  puncture,  and  it  may 
thus  be  eliminated  from  the  system.  True 
it  is,  however,  that  the  disposition  to  de- 
posit this  matter  may  be  neutralized,  and 
that  all  the  more  fluid  portions  of  matter 
so  deposited  may  be  absorbed,  and  that, 
after  death,  a  mass  of  cretaceous  matter 
will  be  found  to  occupy  its  place.  But  in 
a  large  number  of  cases,  spite  of  the  most 
prudent  treatment,  the  local  disease  will 
end  in  abscess;  for  instance,  out  of  89 
caseSpdS  presented  this  termination.  When 
this  is  inevitable,  it  is  unquestionable  that 
we  ought  to  anticipate  by  puncture,  or 
other  means,  that  gradual  thinning  of  the 
tissues  to  which  nature  resorts  in  accom- 
plishing the  object ;  but  it  is  not  an  easy 
matter  to  determine  whether  or  not  a  scro- 
fulous abscess  will  advance  or  retire :  we 
may  see  the  integuments  so  thinned  that 
only  the  cuticle  would  seem  to  prevent  its 
omptying  itself,  and  yet  it  will  retire— the 
whole  of  its  contents  will  be  absorbed. 
It  musty  however,  be  borne  in  mind  that 


are  usually  found  to  ocetlpjr 
the  cellakir  tissne,  and  sometimes  a  lyin- 
pbatie  vessel,  where,  no  gland  exists ;  in 
those  eases  where  the  jibseesB  safiminds  a 
gland  where  tlie  predoet  depositoA'  ba  Ao 
snbstaaeo  of  the  gltittf  fa  aconst—t  mntuL 
of  irritation,  the  onward  pmgress  of  |fee 
disease  is  more  probable.  It  woold,  of 
course,  be  desirable  that  not  only  the  thin 
sero>pttrulent  matter  which  is  usually  con« 
tained  in  such  abscesses,  but  also  tbe  scro- 
fulous product,  should  he  evacuated  before 
the  thinning  has  proceeded  (hr,  and  the 
violet  colour  of  the  integuments  is  dis* 
played;  but  this  is  a  desideratum  not 
easily  accomplished.  If  the  product  have 
not  undergone  soAening,  often  no  evacua* 
tion  of  tbe  matte^ will  take  place;  if  it 
have,  a  slight  oozing,  bringing  away 
from  day  to  day  small  portions  of 
this  matter,  will  be  the  course  of  era- 
coation,  and  often  many  months  will 
elapse  before  the  gland  and  its  contents 
shall  have  been  evacuated;  and  at  the  end 
of  that  time  an  unsightly  cicatrix  will  bo 
the  consequence.  'I^is  result  is  accom* 
plisbed  in  the  following  way :  one  or  two 
small  openings  in  the  thin  violet-colour 
in  teguments  are  the  channels  through 
whidi  tbe  matter  is  discbai^ed.  A  mors 
or  less  extended  cavity  exists  under,  pro« 
duced  by  the  breaking  down  of  tbe  gland 
and  its  surrounding  cellular  tissue.  When 
the  whole  of  this  structure  is  broken  down 
and  evacuated,  this  surface  presents  grann- 
lations  which  have  a  tendency  to  skin 
over  without  adhering  at  all,  or  on  other 
occasions  only  partially  to  the  supeijacent 
thinned  integuments.  The  consequence  of 
this  is  an  irregular  puckered  surface;  and 
when,  as  is  often  the  case,  the  subjacent 
tissue  becomes  adherent  to  the  deeper- 
seated  organs,  the  deformity  is  Increased 
by  a  pitting.  To  prevent  this  aggravation, 
two  modes  may  be  resorted  to.  When  the 
time  for  procuring  the  evacuation  of  such 
a  tumor  has  arrived— when  tbe  intcgn- 
ments  have  become  much  thinned — the 
best  mode  of  opening  it  is  by  applying  the 
Vienna  caustic  paste  to  the  part,  taking 
care  that  the  paste  shall  incluae  the  whom 
of  the  thinned  structure.  A  fair  and  suf- 
ficient opening  will  thus  be  made;  the 
evacuation  will  be  more  speedy,  the  re- 
maining tissues  will  be  healtfav,  and  the 
cicatrix  will  becomnarativelv  tnfliag.  If, 
however,  this  have  been  neglected,  or  ano- 
ther course  pursued — if  the  dischaige  be 
going  on  flrom  one  or  more  small  points-* 
if  Um  internments  over  the  parts  be  very 
thin— then  with  scissors  excise  the  w1m& 
of  the  violet  integuments,  and  yon  may . 
hope  to  lessen  the  deformity  which  wooli  ~ 
otherwise  succeed  to  tbe  disease.  But 
mnch  valuable  time  would  probably  be 
lost  in  tbe  endeavour  to  heal  the  sinases 
connected  with  the  cavity;  the  various 
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fonna  of  iodine,  in  a  more  or  less  coneen- 
trated  tute,  would  have  been  applied  to 
them,  and  tlie  patient  subjected  to  mnch 
suffering.  And  here  I  may  state  that  after 
ample  experience  of  such  applications  to 
these  finnses,  I  am  decidedly  of  opinion 
that  they  occasion  more  pain  and  are  much 
IcH  efficacious  than  the  nitrate  of  silver. 

On  a  suoeeedinff  occasion  I  may  rM}«eat 
a  place  for  some  obeervatioitf  on  particalar 
forms  of  scrofula. 

FCBTHfiB  BE1IABX8 


,*W  BATIOirAI.B  OF  BI9  OPaKA* 
Timi  IN  THB 

PURULENT  OPHTHALMY. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 

Sir, 
At  the  conclusion  of  his  answer  (in 
your  No.  of  Feb.  9)  to  my  *•  Remarks'' 
(ill  your  No.  of  Jan.  JO*)  on  his  paper 
on  the  Purulent  Opbtbalmj*,  Mr. 
Tvrrell  says,  "If  Mr.  Jones  is  desirous 
or  pursuing^  this  subject  with  a  proper 
spirit,  I  hope  he  will  visit  the  Koyal 
London  Ophthalmic  Hospital,  in  Moor- 
fields,  when  I  will  gpive  him  all  the  aid 
I  can  in  testing  the  soundness  of  my 
doctrines  on  this  subject;  and  I  will 
not  only  forgive  him,  but  confess  myself 
under  obligations  to  him,  if  he  will 
accept  my  offer.*' 

In  this  I  do  not  quite  understand  Mr. 
T.,  but  as  he  makes  use  of  the  expression 
forgive  in  reference  to  me,  I  infer  that 
he  thinks  I  have  injured  him.  If  such 
be  the  case,  I  can  appeal  to  you,  Mr. 
Editor,  that  I  had  no  intention  of  doing 
80.  You  can  bear  witness,  that  when  I 
sent  you  the  MS.  of  mv  •*  Remarks," 
I  begged  jou  to  have  the  goodness  to 
draw  your  pen  through  any  expression 
Tou  might  think  too  strong.  You 
know,  Mr.  Editor,  you  did  not  strike 
out  a  single  word ;  and,  after  reflecting 
on  what  I  wrote,  I  cannot  see  wherein 
I  have  wronged  Mr.  T.  f  ;  of  course  he 
cannot  look  upon  the  respectful,  though 

*  M«dico-Chlrttrgical  Traosactioni,  vol.  xx\, 
f  [We  are  very  unwilling  to  become  parties  io 
any  diseuaaion  between  corretpondenta,  but  In 
the  preaent  InaUnce  we  feel  called  apoo,  in  Jaa- 
iice  to  Mr.  Jonea,  to  atate,  that.  In  onr  hnmble 
jadgmeot,  he  haa  not  In  any  degree  overatept  the 
boundarlea  ot  fUr  and  gentlemanly  dltcuaslon  ; 
while  tha  acquaiotanoe  be  has  ahewa  with  the 
snl^ecU  under  con«ideration.  In  Tarlooa  papcia 
pubUabcd  in  the  Philoaophlcal  Transactiona  and 
eUewhere,  prove  that  hia  oplnioua  are  entitled 
te  slAentloD  aad  fe«pcct.^ED«  Gas.] 


decided,  expression  of  my  dissent  from 
his  views  as  any  injury  to  him. 

In  regard  to  Mr.  Tyrreir*  answer,  I 
cannot  see  that  he  has  in  any  way  in* 
validated  nhy  arguments ;  I  therefore 
still  maintain  them,  and  would  beg  my 
*'  Remairks''  to  be  understood  as  a  suffi- 
cient reply  to  the  strictures  they  have 
elicited;  exeepttng  always  any  thing 
wkteh  may  be  pointed  out  as  personally 
iDJimous  to  Mr.  Tyrrell.  At  tbe  same 
tiflse  I  beg  that  gentleman  will  do  me 
the  favour  to  read  my  '*  Remarks"  over 
again  carefully,  as  I  fear  he  has  in  some 
points  not  perfectly  understood  their 
scope ;  at  least  the  way  he  represents  my 
meaning  induces  me  to  think  so. 

Mr.  Tyrrell,  in  his  answer,  has  intro- 
duced a  new  topic — a  fact  which,  he  says, 
he  discoverea  some  years  since,  and 
which  he  considers  ''  a  further  beautiful 
confirmation  of  the  correctness  of  his 
•tatements  respecting  tbe  vascular 
supply  of  the  cornea." 

Mr.  T.  writes  thus  :^ 

**  There  is  a  symptom  which  was 
first  pointed  out  by  the  continental 
ophthalmia  surgeons,  and  considered  by 
them  as  diagnostic  of  rheumatic  or 
arthritic  iritis  (and  which  opinion  has 
been  adopted  by  most  of  our  authors  ) : 
it  is  the  appearance  of  a  whitish  or  asn- 
coloured  line  round  the  cornea,  between 
it  and  the  vessels  of  the  sclerotic,  which 
form  a  red  zone,  without  tbe  whitish 
cirde."  This  symptom,  Mr.  Tyrrell 
tmljr  says,  is  not,  however,  really  diag- 
noatical  of  any  particular  form  or 
modification  of  disease.  But  from  the 
explanation  of  the  appearance  which  he 
oflvrs,  and  of  which  he  says  he  has  no 
doubt  of  the  correctness,  1  beg  most  re- 
spectfully, but  at  the  same  time  most 
decidedly,  to  differ. 

The  following  is  Mr.  T.'s  explana- 
tion:— 

'*  The  mode  of  junction  of  the  cornea 
and  sclerotic  varies  considerably ;  it  is 
usually  in  a  degree  oblique,  so  that  the 
anterior  and  external  part  of  the  scle- 
rotic overlaps  the  margin  of  the  cornea, 
and  the  cornea  is  in  part  continued 
behind  the  sclerotic:  thus  part  of  the 
opaque  sclerotic  covers  the  margin  of 
the  transparent  cornea;  mnch  as  the 
metal  of  the  watch*case  overlaps  tbe 
edge  of  tbe  watch-glass.  Sometimes  t)ie 
overlapping  of  the  opaque  tonic  is 
trifling,  sometimes  it  is  very  conside- 
rable ;  usually  it  is  uniform  all  round 
tbe  cornea,    but    occasionally   it    is 
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irre^olar,  bein^  f^re^ter  at  on^  or  iwo 
parts  than  at  nibers :  thus  it  i«  some- 
times considerable  at  the  tem])oral  and 
nasal  borders  of  tbe  cornea,  and  but 
little  at  the  upper  and  lower  parts ;  and 
I  have  noticed  the  reverse  of  this." 

I  entirely  a^ree  with  Mr,  T.  tbat 
varieties  occur  in  the  mode  of  junction 
of  tbe  cornea  and  sclerotiea^  bqt  I  ba?e 
generally  found,  as  I  have  elsewhere 
delineated  and  described,  *  that,  in  the 
human  eye,  tbe  ed^e  of  the  cornea 
«*  being  bevelled  externally^  ia  over.- 
lapped  by  tbe  edge  of  the  sclerotica, 
„wfiich  is  bevelled  iuternally.The  edge 
]f  tbe  cornea  is  also  generally  over- 
apped  on  the  inside  by  a  thin  p^)longa^ 
tion  of  the  sclerotica.  •  •  •  Xhe 
transverse  diameter  of  the  cornea  is  a 
little  longer  than  the  vertical,  because 
in  consequence  of  the  eocroachmeut 
of  tbe  selerotica.  and  conjunctiva  on 
the  upper  and  lower  edge»,  the  circum- 
ference of  the  cornea  is  acCualiy  oval« 
its  small  end  being  towards  ihfi  temple. 
Viewed  internally  the  circumference 
of  the  cornea  is  quiie .  circular.''  At 
to  the  fnore  intimate  mode  of  junction 
between  the  sclerotica  and  cornea,  I 
have  also  furtiier  remarked:— "Nitt* 
withstanding  the  apparent  line  of.  de- 
marcation ^tween  the  sclerotica  and 
cornea,  it  is  found  on  close  inspeotion 
that  the  substance  of  tbe  one  is  con- 
tinued, though  abruptly,,  into  the  aubi- 
stance  of  the  other." .  Being  both 
fibrous  structunea*  tbey  iuterlaee  their 
fibres,  and  it  is  only  by  the  difference 
in  transparency  that  tbe  one  is  dia* 
tinguishuble  from  tbe  other. 

ft  is  thus  admitted,  or  rather  nd  one 
doubts,  that  the  sclerotica  externally 
overlaps,  or  encroaches  on,  more  or  less, 
the  edge  of  the  cornea.  But  in  certain 
constitutions;    and    especially    in     old 

1>erson&f ,  I  have  observed  that  the  over- 
appiug  paK  of  the  sclerotica  is  thicker 
atici  more  opaque  than  -usual,  perhapa 
also  encroaching  more  extenaively  oa 
the  cornea. 

Mr.  Tyrrell  continues :  —  "  Now, 
whenever  tbeantenot  terminatioB  of  tbe 
aclcrotic  is  prolonged  much  over  the 
circumference  of  tiie  cornea,  either  uni- 
formly or  partially,  ihe  cat^netiitti,  he^ 
come$  firmly  adherenki  toapari  ofths  overt- 
laj^ping scUroiiCf  and   the. conjunctival 

*  Introftuctton  to  the  2d  edition  orRT«ekenzie*s 
' '  PruUcal  TfcatiM  oo  the  Dlt«a«M  of  the  Eye.** 
J8»5. 

t  The  arcuM  McmttM,  It  is  to  be  remembered,  U  not 


veaaelseontribnte  principally  toits  vascu- 
lar supply  in  the  same  way  as  thev  afWr^ 
wards  supply  the  cornea  itsetf;  and 
this  snpply  is  nearly  or  (juite  in. 
dependent  of  tbat  which  the  sclerotic 
itself  receives  from  other  sources."  Ip 
opposition  to  this  I  must  asserts  in  thm 
Jirst  place^ih^t  the coiyuiictiva  covering 
tbe  overlapping  sclerotica,,  especially 
when  the  latter  is  to  i^ny  cousideoablt 
extent,  is  not  so  verjr  firmly  adherent; 
that  it  appears  in  its  independent  form, 
with  its  chorion  fully  cieveloped,  and 
adhering  to  thesubiacent "  overlapping" 
sclerotica  by  cellular  tiaaue. merely,  and 
by  no  means  presetitiai^  tbe  same  inti- 
mate onion  with  the  subjacent  structure, 
and  the  same  rudimentarj^  state,  which 
the  conjunctival  extension  over  th^ 
transparent  cornea-  presents.  In  an 
eye  before  me,  in  which  the  over- 
lapping sclerotica  is  tu .  some  cousi- 
derable  extent  at  tbe  upper  ed^e  of  (h^ 
cornea,  I  easily  raised  up  in  a  fold,  and 
then  separated  by  dissection,  the  per- 
fectly developed  conjunctiva  from  over 
the  part.  In  the  second  place,  the  con- 
junctiva covering  the  overlapping  part 
vf  the  sclerotica  has  a  vascutar  conr 
nexion  with  the  latter,  no  otherwise 
than  by  tbe  anastomoses  of  tbe  proper 
vessels  of  each— a  vascular  connexion 
which,  indeed,  subsists  between  the 
sclerotica  and  conjunctiva  elsewhere. 
If  the  conjunctiva  bad  as  close  a  con- 
nexion with  the  overlapping  part  of  tbe 
sclerotica  as  its  continuation  over  tba 
clear  cornea  has  with  tbe  latter,  how 
comes  it  that,  in  intense  conjunctivitis,- 
we  so  often  see  the  vessels  of  that  part 
of  the  conjunctiva  which  covers  tbe 
OTcrlapping  part  of  the  sclerotica  in- 
jected, ana  not  a  single  branch  visible 
over  the  clear  cornea  ? 

*'  When  this  anatomical  varietv  in 
the  junction  of  the  cornea  and  sclero- 
tica exists,"  continues  Mr.  T., "  and  tbe 
eye  becomes  affected  by  sclerotitis,  or  b^ 
iritis,  choroiditis,  or  aqoo-capsu litis,  in 
which  the  sclerotic  participates,  and 
has  Its  vessels  partially  distended  hy 
red  blood,  the  anferior  terminal  portion 
of  the  sclerotic,  which  is  supplied  by  the 
vessels  of  tbe  coniuftctiva,  remains  ffee 
from  red  vessels  (being  unafieoted),  and 
presents  a  whitish  or  light  ash-coloured 
aspect." 

In  replying  to  tliis,  I  would  first  re- 
qnest  it  to  be  remembered  that  the  in  ^ 
sertion  of  the  ciliary  ligament  is  at 
some  little  diatanee  from  tbeappai«nt 
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DiM^in  of  the  cornea  ;  that  the  resBels 
which  form  the  red  zone  of  the  aclero- 
tica  in  the  internal  inflaQiinations  of  the 
eye,  and  in  inflammation  of  the  proper 
«ufa»tauce  of  the  cornea,  are  Teasels 
which  send  branches  inwards  to  the  iris 
opposite  the  ciliary  li^meiit,  branches 
outwards  to  anastomose  with  thtise  of 
the  conjwnctiva,  and,  lastly,  branches 
.  which,  followinn^  the  original  direction, 
|{D  to  be  dislribnted  Ui  the  proper  sub- 
stance of  the  cornea.  These  feisels  are 
not  apparent  in  the  healthy  state,  and" 
one  set  of  them  onl^  may  become  ap- 
parent in  inflammation.  Thus,  in  in- 
flammation of  the  iris,  they  will  be  ap- 
parent only  as  far  as  opposite  the  inser- 
tion of  tbeciliary  lij^ameut.  Between  this 
and  the  clear  part  of  the  cornea  is  tlie 
opaque  "  overlapping''  part  of  the  scle- 
rotica, which,  of  coarse,  not  being  in  the 
way  of  tlie  progress  of  the  vessels  toward 
the  inflamed  part,  remains  white  as 
usual,  and  the  cornea  not  being  affected, 
the  minute  branches  to  its  proper  sub- 
etance  remain  unenlarged  and  unseen. 
Uencc  tlie  overlapping  part  of  the 
sderutica  ia  seen  in  contrast  between  the 
abruptly 'terminating  red  sclerotic  zone 
xm  tfie  one  hand,  and  the  transparent 
cornea  (appearing  dark  on  account  of 
the  dark  strnctores  behind  it)  on  the 
other. 

From  this  explanation,  the  aah«oo- 
loured  ring  round  the  cornea  ought  to 
exist  more  or  less  in  all  internal  inflam«> 
niAtions  of  the  eve,  unless  obscured  by 
vascularity  of  the  conjunctiva,  or  in- 
flammation of  the  cornea.  So  it  does ; 
but  in  persons  of  otherwise  sound  con* 
stituiion,  and  not  of  advanced  age,  the 
overlapping  sclerotica  is  so  transparent, 
and  sometimes,  also,  to  ao  small  an 
extent,  that  it  is  not  strongly  con- 
trasted by  the  transparent  cemea.  It  is 
otherwise  the  case,  however,  in  certain 
persons,  especially  such  as  are  advanced 
m  life,  in  whom  th^  encroachment 
of  the  sclerotica  and  conjunctiva  on  the 
cornea  exists  to  a  great  degree,  and  in 
«  very  opaque  state.  In  ibem  the  ash> 
poloored  ring  appears  in  the  exagge* 
rated  distinctness  which  has  commonly 
attracted  the  notice  of  surgeons. 

The  condition  of  the  eye  necessary 
for  the  distinct  appearance  of  the  ash* 
coloured  ring  rouna  the  cornea  occurring 
principally  m  old  persons  of  bad  consti- 
tutioB,  and  these  being  the  very  persons 
in  whom  an  internal  inflammation  of 
the  eye  very  often  presents  the  arthritic 
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character,  are  circuaistances  which  rea- 
dily explain  the  error  of  supposing  the 
ash-coloured  rinrr  round  the  cornea  uiag- 
nostical  of  arthritic  iritis.  Had  it  been 
very  distinct  in  all  ages  and  in  all  con- 
stitutions, we -can  scarcely  conceive  that 
such  acute  observers  as  the  Geiman  eye- 
surgeons  should  have  kid  so  much 
stress  upon  it. 

Of  course,  as  Mr.  Tyrrell  says,  "  if 
the  overlapping  (of  the  sclerotica  over 
the  cornea)  be  uniform,  the  whitish  line 
is  regular*  and  surrounds  the  cornea; 
bat  when  the  overlapping.is  partial  (sup- 
pose at  the  nasal  and  temporal  sides 
of  the  cornea)  a  crescentic  white  or  ash- 
colon  red  line  appears  in  these  posi- 
tions, which  is  found  gradually  to  be 
lost  as  it  is  traced  to  the  upper  or  lower 
parU  of  the  corneal  margin. ' 

According  to  Mr.  Tvrreirs  explana- 
tiott  of  the  condition  of  the  eye  giving 
rise  to  the  ash. coloured  ring  round  the 
oomea  in  internal  ophthalmia,  when 
oomeitis  takes  place,  "the  reverse  of 
that  just  described  happens  if  the  ves- 
sels of  the  cornea  become  at  all  dis- 
tended with  red  blood;  for  then  the  part 
of  the  sclerotic  which  overlaps  the 
cornea  has  its  vessels  also  filled  with 
red  lilood,  and  exhibits  a  highly  florid 
appearance  even  when  the  sclerotic  is 
otherwise  white  as  usual.** 

How  does  Mr.  T.  know  this,  aa^  ac- 
cording to  his  view,  the  injection  of  tlie 
conjunctiva  must  be  a.necessaiT  preced- 
iug  condition  of  the  injection  of  the  over- 
lapping  sclerotica.^    According  to  my 
explanation,  when  comeitis  occurs  there 
is  no  ring,  for  then  the  corneal  branches 
of  the  sclerotic  vascular  zone  are  conti> 
nned  forwards,  enlarged,  into  the  cornea. 
I  am,  sir,  yours,  <Sce. 
T.  Wharton  Jones. 
Feb.  20, 1880. 

INTRODUCTION    OF    THE     NEW 
VACCINE  VIRUS  into  AMERICA. 

To  tie  Editor  of  tke  Medical  Gazette. 

Sir, 
Inclosbo  is  the  copy  of  a  letter  t  have 
just  received  from  a  pbysiciaii  in 
Ameriea.  As  the  observations  it  contains 
r^qiecting  vaccination  may  be  inUresU 
infftoaome  of  the  Headers  of  the  Garbtte  , 
I  have  pleasure  in  forwarding  the  com* 
munication  to  you  for  publication. 

It  will  be  remarked,  that  the  new 
vaccine  virus  which  was  sent  to  the 
United  States  (upon  ivory  points)  .re« 
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tained  its  power 'of  propai^fatino*  the 
infection  two  niontliti  after  it  had  left 
£u(flaod. — I  am,  sir. 

Your  obedient  serrant, 

J.  B.  ESTLIN. 
Bristol,  Feb.  l»th,  1889. 

To  Mr.  B$tlin. 
Dear  Sir, — The  package  containing 
y<^iur  letter  of  the  25th  October,  with  one 
from  Dr.   Prichard,  toother  with  two 
Nos.of  the  London  Medical  Gazette, 
.  and  some  vaccine  virus  recentlj  taken 
from  the  cow,  I  did  not  receive  until  the 
19th  of  December.     Having  removed 
from  New  York  to  this  place,  the   een- 
tleman  who  had  charge  of  the  package 
was  notable  to  transmit  it  to  me  before. 
On  receiving  the  virus  I  immediately 
vaccinated  a  healthy  child,  three  months 
old,  and  being  extremely  anxious  to 
have  it  succeed,  made  three  punctam 
in  each  arm.    Quite  to  my  surprise,  and 
to  my  great  joy,  on  the  fourth  day  there 
was  some    api^earance  of  vesicles  in 
•five  of  the  punctures— on  the  seventh 
they  had  increased   considerably,  and 
the  child  became  restless  and  feverish, 
and    vomited  several  times.      On  the 
ninth  day  the  vesicles  were  very  distinct 
and   full;  the   areola   large    and   well 
defined.    As  soon  as  I  became  convinced 
that  the  virus  you  sent  me  had  not  lost 
its  virtues j  (t.  e.  on  the  fourth  day  aAer 
inserting  some  of  it  as  above  stated,) 
I  vaccinated   two  other  children  with 
tiief  virus  received  from  you,  in  both  of 
whom  it  succeeded   perfectly.      From 
these  three  children  I  have  taken  virus, 
and  given  some  to  the  medical  gentle- 
men of  this  city,  who  are  using  it  with 
success  and   great  satisfaction  ;  I  have 
transmitted  some  to  medical  friends  iu 
New   York  city,  and  to  the   Vaccine 
Institution  of  that  place,  and    I  shall 
exert  myself  to  spreao  it  over  the  country. 
Most  sincerely  do  I  thank  you  k»r 
this  valuable  present    to  myself  and 
country.     For  several  years,  iu  common 
with  other  medical  men  of  my  acquain- 
tance, I  have  noticed  that  our  vaccine 
virus  was  less  active  than  formerly :  thus, 
frequently  after  very  careful   insertion 
no  effect  was  produced,  and  at  other 
times  the  vesicles  were  small,  the  areola 
indistinct,  and  the  constitutional  symp. 
tons  very  slight,  and  often  not  observed. 
I  have  feared   our  vaccine   virus   had 
foer^me  less  efficacious   in    preventing 
smaU-pox     than     formerly,    tfaougkJl 
faave  no  facts  that  poatiively  prove  this. 


The  vims  you  have  sent  me  is  nmre 
active, produces alargervesicle  and  more 
distinct  Breola,and  more  marked conntitii- 
ttonal  aymptoms,  than  any  I  have  used 
for  ten  years  past. 

The  historV  of  vaccination    in  tbis 
country,  briefly  stated,  is  as  follows : — 
In  1799  Dr.  George  Peanon,  of  London, 
sent  at  two  different  times,  threads,  im- 
bued with  vaccine  matter,  to  Dr  Miller, 
of  New  York  city ;  but  this  virus  pro- 
bably lost  its  virtues,  during  the  voyage, 
as  experiments  with  it  failed.     In  July 
1800,  Dr  Waterhouse,  of  the  University 
of  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  proeureu 
some  good   virus  from  England,  and 
vaccinated  his  son  :  tbis  was  the  firal 
successful  case  in  this  country.     From 
this  source  it  was  extended  quite  gene- 
rally over  the  country ;  but  tuis  was  not 
the  only  source.  In  1801,  it  was  obtained 
from  the  cow  by^Dr.  Boel,  of  Massachu- 
setts, and  Drs.  North  anci  Trowbridge, 
of  Connecticut     For  a  number  of  yearo 
vaccination  was  quite  general  through- 
out the  country,  but  of  late  it  has  been 
much    neglected.      It    is  not    in  the 
hands  of  any  particular  class  of  medr- 
cal  men,  but  is  practised  by  all  physi- 
cians.    Usually  the  physician  who  acta 
as  accoucheur  vaccinates  the  child  when 
a  few  weeks  old;  but  frequently,  espe- 
cially in  the  country   when  there  ia  no 
alarm  from  the  smatl-pox,  medical  men 
do  not  obtain  the  virus  for  a  number 
of  years :  when  a  few  cases  of  small.pox 
occur,  then  vaccination  becomes  general 
in  that  region.     In  some  of  the  large 
cities  are  vaccine  institutions  where  the 
poor  are   vaccinated  gratuitously.     In 
some  of   the    states,    as    in  thu,  the 
law    requires   the    town    authority  to 
adopt  measures  for  the  vaccination  of 
the  inhabitants  twice  a  year,  and  those 
who  refuse  to  have  their  children  vacci- 
nated are  liable  to  be  fined ;  but  this 
law  I  believe  is   wholly    inoperative, 
though  the  town  authorities  occasionally 
hire  a  physician   to  vaccinate  all  who 
wish  it. 

Still  we  have  bad  but  very  little  small- 
pox among  the  civilized  inhabitants, 
since  the  introduction  of  the  vaccine 
disease.  Cases  out  of  the  large  com- 
mercial places  are  quite  rare.  Dtiring 
the  last  year  it  has  prevailed  to  a  fright- 
ful extent  among  the  Indians  in  our 
western  c(»untry.  Several  thousands  pe- 
rished in  a  shorttime,aud  no  doubt  many 
more  would  have  done  so,  but  for  the 
prompt  eflorto  of  the-nrmy  6urgeoB$,wbo 
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were  diipatohcd  by  oiir  government  to 
•their  relief  with  vaccine  villus.  In  eon- 
eluding  this  long  letter  I  a^in  wish  to 
express  to  J  ou  for  myself  and  my  coaniry- 
Men  many  thanks  for  the  gift  transmitted 
to  me,  and  to  assure  you  I  shall  endea- 
vour to  spread  it  over  the  country,  believ- 
ing it  will  be  the  means  of  doing  great 
— very  great  good. 

Witn  sentiments  of  great  respect, 
I  am  your  obliged  servant, 

A.  Brigham. 

Hartford,  State  of  Connecticut, 
Jan. 16,  1839. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  MEDICAL  NOTES 
TAKEN  IN  HOLLAND, 

Au^»t  18M, 

By  C.  J.  B.  Alois,  M.D. 

Fellow  of  the  Royal,  College  of  Phytlclant. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette, 
Sir, 

During  a  short  residence  in  Holland  in 
1S36,  I  visited  several  of  the  medical 
institutions,  and  noted  their  situation, 
prevailing  diseases,  with  the  modes  of 
.treatment.  If  the  few  following  ex- 
tracts from  my  notes  are  worthy  of  a 
place  in  the  Medical  Gazette,  I  beg 
the  favour  of  their  insertion. 
I  remain,  sir. 
Your  obedient  servant, 

C.  J.  B.  Alois,  M.D. 

FeUow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Phyalclane. 
15,  Old  Burlington  Street, 
Feb.  18, 1839. 

Hospitals  at  the  Haffue, 

There  are  three  hospitals  in  the 
Hague,  one  of  which  is  civil,  and  the 
other  two  are  military.  The  civil  hos- 
pital is  situated  on  the  Zuid-wall,  or 
south  boulevard,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  a  flat  and  marshy  country,  rcsem- 
"bliiig  the  fens  of  Liucolnshire.  It  is  a 
iicat  brick  building,  capable  of  contain- 
ing about  two  hundred  patients  ;  at  pre- 
sent there  is  scarcely  a  fourth  of  that 
number.  A  stranger  cannot  obtain  ad- 
mitlaiice  without  the  permission  of  the 
medical  man,  who  constantly  resides  at 
the  ho8|)ita],  besides  which  a  small  do- 
nation is  expected  by  the  porter  from 
each  visitor.  There  arc  separate  wards, 
(all  small  and  extremely  clean),  for 
medical,  surgical,  and  obstetrical  cases. 


The  Jews  occupy  distinct  wards^^with 
attendants  belonging  to  their  own  per- 
suasion, in  conformity  with  certain  reli^ 
gious  principles.  There  is  a  small  and 
neat  bath-toom  in  the  establishment. 
One  case  was  shewn  to  me  in  the  sur- 
gical wards  wherein  there  had  been 
considerable  inflammation  of  both  cor- 
nese,  and  had  received  the  usual  anti- 
phlogistic  treatment,  with  aseton  in  the 
arm.  The  method  of  coercion,  adopted 
in  a  case  of  traumatic  delirium,  was  by 
means  of  leathern  straps,  instead  of  a 
strait  waistcoat.  The  principal  strap 
was  placed  round  the  patient,  close  under 
the  axillte,  and  fastened  from  behind  to 
the  head  of  the  bed.  If  the  patient  be- 
came very  violent,  the  arms  were  con- 
fiued  at  the  wrist,  close  to  the  chest,  by 
•  smaller  additional  straps  attached  to 
the  larger  strap,  which  encircled  the 
body.  In  the  medical  ivards  three  cases 
were  pointed  out  to  me— one  of  continued 
fever,  which  I  was  informed  had  been 
treated  merely  by  lavements;  and  was 
doing  well ;  the  others  were  dropsy  and 
cancer  of  the  womb. 

The  obstetrical  wards  are  divided  into 
two  departments  ;  one  smaller  room  for 
the  actual  delivery  of  the  patients;  the 
other,  for  their  reception  after  parturi- 
tion. No  contagious  diseases  are  a«]- 
mitted  in  the  hospital ;  there  is,  how- 
ever,  a  separate  building  in  progress, 
placed  in  the  garden,  for  the  reception 
of  scarlet-fever,  smalUpox,  measles,  (Scc<, 
which  will  contain  four  wards,  t^o 
being  intended  for  Jews.  The  garden 
is  ornamented  with  an  avenue  of  trees 
and  flowers.  The  names  of  the  physi- 
cian and  surjreon  are  Dr.  Van  de  Wa- 
tering and  M.  Wacbter. 

Military  Hospitals. 

There  are  two  hospitals  for  soldiers  at 
the  Hague,  the  larger  of  which  is 
termed  the  Military  Hospital ;  tlie  other, 
"Willem's  HospiUl,"  or  hospital  of 
the  Princess  of  Orange. 

The  Military  Hospital '^A  stranger, 
on  applying  to  the  porter  of  the  mili- 
tary hospital  for  admission,  is  referred 
to  the  apothecary,  who  resides  in  tUe 
bouse  aojoining,  where  he  will  readi^ 
obtain  admittance,  and  a  conductor  to 
shew  the  interior.  The  building  is 
situated  in  the  Burg-wal,  and  contains 
at  present  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
patients;  but  when  the  new  part  is 
completed  it  will  accommodate  a 
great  many  more.    There  are  separate 
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vardsTor  medical  and  sai^oal  cases ; 
«ud  of  the  latter,  the  STphilitic  and 
opbtbalmic  patients  have  virards  exclu- 
sively to  themselves.  Opbtbalmia  is  very 
prevalent.  I  was  informed  that  there 
were  two  surg^eons  attached  to  the  bos- 
pital,  a  surgeon-msjor,  and  one  of  the 
second  class,  who  attended  twice  daily. 

The  Hotjntal  of  ike  Priuc€9S  qf 
Orange  is  situated  in  the  Hekkelaao. 
It  is  fronted  by  a  high  wall  inclosing  a 
neat  garden,  and  contains  scarcely  any 
patients  at  present,  although  large 
enough  to  hold  a  hundred  persons. 

Medical  i2«miift^a<ton.— The  usual 
fee  for  the  visit  of  a  physician  is  a  guilder 
or  florin,  which  equah  one  shilling  and 
eigbUpence  in  English  money.  Several 
otthe  poorer  tradespeople  at  the  Hague 
subscribe  a  very  small  sum  annually, 
to  remunerate  a  particular  medical  man, 
and  each  family  receives  bis  attendance 
durinpc  the  continuance  of  this  sub- 
scription. 

License  to  ^ac^'w.— After  a  phy- 
sician has  received  his  diploma  from  one 
of  the  univerBities  in  Holland,  if  he 
wishes  to  practise,  the  diploma  must  be 
examined  and  signed  by  a  person  ap- 
pointed for  that  purpose  over  each  state 
and  dutrict  in  the  country. 


PREPARATIONS  OF  IRON. 


To  ihe  Editor  rf  the  Medical  Gazette. 

Sir, 
Thb  following  mode  of  administering 
iron  may  possess  sufficient  interest  to 
obtain  a  place  in  the  pages  of  your 
journal.  Should  any  of  your  readers 
find  the  medicine  usefol  in  practice, 
perhaps  they  may  be  induced  to  publish 
the  amount  of  success  attending  its  ex- 
hibition.-—I  am,  sir. 

Tour  obedient  servant^ 

Chas.  Maitland,  M.D. 

Brtghton^  Feb.  21. 1889. 

The  carbonate  of  iron,  originally  in- 
tended to  be  administered  in  tbe  prepa- 
ration of  that  name,  is  not  contained  in  a 
soluble  form  in:  any  artificial  medidne, 
with  the  exception  of  the  factitious 
mineral  waters.  In  these,  as  well  as  the 
natural  springs,  it  is  frequently  met 
with,  and  its  efficacy  is  abundantly 
attested  by  the  praetitioners  who  have 
employed  them. 
•     Wben,  to  a  solution  of  protosulphate 


of  iron  (gieen  vitriol),  an  additioBftI 
amount  otsulphuric  acid  is  added,  ao«l 
bicarbonate  ot  soda  stirred  into  the  mix- 
ture, no  precipitate  is  prodoeed.  The 
carbonate  of  iron  is  dissolved  in  excess 
of  carbonic  acid,  and  sulphate  of  sodn 
oo-exists  in  the  solution. 

On  exposing  to  the  air  for  an  hour 
the  liquid  thus  obtained,  a  brown  pellt- 
cle  ofperoxide  gathers  upon  its  surface  ; 
but  when  boilea  for  a  few  minutes,  an 
abundant  green  powder  is  precipitaited. 
It  is  thus  proved  that  a  real  proto- 
carbonate  is  formed,  which  is  not  rery 
readily  thrown  down. 

As  the  salts  of  iron  are  found  to  be 
most  efficacious  when  considerably  di- 
luted,  and  the  variable  temperature  of 
the  fluid  would  materially  interfere 
with  the  solution  of  a  large  preparation 
of  the  metal,  I  think  the  foUowicg 
mixture  will  be  found  sufficiently  st^fmg 
for  most  purposes  :-— 

foFeni  Sulpbatis,  gr.  ij.;  Addi  Snl- 
pharici  dilttti  {Lmid.)  tltXT**  Aq«a», 
Jiij.  Misce. 

Immediately  before  taking  this,  the  fol- 
lowing powder  is  to  be  stirred  into  it  :— 
Sode  Bicarbonatis,  gr.  xx. 

The  taste  is  less  nauseous  than  that  of 
other  preparations  of  iron,  and  the  cai^ 
bonie  acid,  and  excess  of  carbonate  of 
soda,  seem  to  render  it  peculiarly  suil- 
able  to  cases  of  irritable  stomach. 

For  domestic  and  dispensary  practiee, 
this  medicine  possesses  the-  advantages 
of  being  botu  cheap  and  easily  pre- 
pared by  the  following  method  ^^ 

Immerse  a  coil  of  iron-wire  in  a  quart 
bottle  filled  with  water,  containing  in 
solution  d3  grains  of  sulphate  of  iron, 
and  fill  a  similar  bottle  with  water,  aci- 
dulated with  four  drachms  of  diluted 
sulphuric  acid.  A  wine-glassful  of  each 
is  to  be  poured  into  a  tumbler,  and  a 
powder  of  20  grains  of  bicarbonate  of 
soda  stirred  into  the  mixture. 

Should  the  amount  of  liquid  be  an  ob- 
jection to  these  formulanes,  the  iron 
may  be  dissolved  in  a  wine-glassful  of 
water,  and  the  sulphuric  added  to  it : 
and,  if  the  muriate  of  soda  be  preferred 
to  the  sulphate,  as  a  pitnluct  of  the  de- 
composition, this  may  be  obtained  br 
substituting  muriatic  for  sulphuric  aciq. 

Since  making  the  above  experiments, 
I  find  that  a  similar  mode  of  exhibiting 
iron  was  recommended  many  years  ago, 
in  Nicholson's  JouruaJ,  by  the  late  D<. 
Green. 
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To  the  Editor  bf  the  Medical  Gazette, 

Sir, 

I  THOUGHT  the  usefulness  of  the  iodiile 
of  poUssium,  as  a  remedy  in  sccondarj 
sjphtJts,  had  become  so  well  known 
from  the  mass  of  obseryations  accumu- 
lated of  late,  as  to  require  no  further 
evidence  in  its  favour,  until  I  noticed  a 
call  for  more  in  a  recent  number  of  the 
new  Dublin  medical  periodical.  I  wks 
therefore  led  to  think  that  a  brief  ac- 
count of  the  results  which  ba?e  attend- 
ed its  use  in  this  hospital  might  not  be 
unacceptable  to  the  professional  public. 
This  will  be  found  confirmatory  of  the 
evidence  already  advanced  in  its  favour, 
and  may,  perhaps,  contribute  to  induce 
those  woo  still  cling  to  mercury  and 
zarsa,  to  avail  themselves  of  this  cheap, 
efficacious,  and  prompt  medicine. 

The  quantity  of  iodide  of  potassium 
consumed  in  the  hosuital  for  the  last 
tbree  years,  is  as  follows  :~In  1836, 
Vl\  oz.;  in  1837,  6:)ioz.;  in  1838, 
75  oz.  This  remarkable  increase  can 
only  be  attributed  to  a  growing  con- 
viction of  the  efficacy  of  the  medicine. 
Peculiar  circumstances  also  enable  me 
to  present  a  comparative  estimate  of  the 
value  of  zarsa  and  iodide  of  potassium 
in  secondary  syphilis,  Mr.  Russell  (the 
junior  visiting  surgeon)  having  for  some 
time  exclusively  prescribed  zarsa,  not 
being  able  to '  understand  the  rationale 
of*  the  action  of  iodide  of  potassium, 
ftrhite  Mr.  Champney  prescribed  the 
iodide  with  equal  if  not  greater  success, 
in  the  very  same  kind  of  cases  in  which 
Mr.  Russell  gave  sarsaparilla.  And  this 
circumstance  also  enabled  me  to  satisfy 
a  doubt  which  had  been  raised— namely, 
#hether  the  cure  of  secondary  syphilis 
by  the  iodide  of  potassium,  aAer  long 
courses  of  mercury  and  zarsa,  ought 
not  rather  to  be  attributed  to  the  con- 
tinued good  effects  of  the  latter  than  to 
the  beneficial  agency  of  the  former. 
Cases  treated  by  the  iodide  only  could 
be  readily  compared  with  the  class  iost 
mentioned ;  and  the  tesult  is,  that  wnile 
in  the  one,  health  was  restored  usually 
within  six.  weeks,  in  the  other  diere 
frequently  appeared  to  be  little  amend- 
ment in  six  months.  Certainly  the 
noiMCTMe  ID  which  tome  people  inaulir^, 
about  a  regular  course  of  sarsaparilla, 


appears  to  me  as  anile  «s  the  popoUr 
advice  to  adopt  a  spring  course  of 
nettle-top  tea.  It  would  be  much  more 
appropriately  termed  a  regular  course 
of  rest  and  ^^d  living,  combined  with 
a  slight  tonic. 

Two  or  three  cases  will  suffice  to  il- 
lustrate the  relative  effects  of  the  two 
remedies;  and  I  mav  be  permitted^  to 
add,  that  I  am  the  sole  resident  medical 
officer  of  the  hospital,  and  have  myself 
carefully  dispensed  the  medicines  in 
question  during  upwards  of  two  years 
and  a  half  of  the  three  over  which  my 
observations  extend.  Those  who  are 
acquainted  with  public  institutions  will 
appreciate  the  importance  of  this  state- 
ment. 

Case  I. — Dinah  Mills,  aged  J!0,  was 
admitted,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Russell, 
on  April  21,  1836,  having  syphilitic 
cachexy,  ulcers  in  the  tnroat,  and 
nodes.*  She  was  nale,  rather  thiti, 
short,  and  had  daric  hair  and  black 
eyes.  She  was  made  an  out-patient  on 
July  llth,  re-»admitted  September  22d, 
and  continued  in  the  hospital  until 
May  1st,  of  the  following  year  (1837), 
when  she  was  discharge.  From  the 
period  of  her  first  admission,  in  April 
1836,  to  February  28th,  1837,  she  took 
zarsa,  without  intermission,  in  one  fi^rm 
or  other,— decoction,  alkaline  infusion, 
Hudson's  syrup  with  lime-water,  and 
the  powdered  root  in  milk,  or  made  into 
puddings.  She  also  took  the  bichloride 
of  mercury  with  zarsa,  to  ptyalism, 
which  was  kept  up  for  three  or  four 
weeks ;  and  her  throat  was  at  one  time 
fumigated;  at  another,  smeared  with 
the  Kniment.  Kruginis.  She  also  bad 
her  diet  regulated  with  the  greatest 
nicety.  Yet  with  all  this  careful  treat- 
ment she  got  worse  and  worse,  and  on 
Febfiiary  28th,  1837,  in  addition  to  the 
nodes  and  uloerated  throat,  she  had  ul- 
cers on  the  soalp  and  arms,  was  exceed* 
ingly  emaciated,  bad  no  appetite,  and 
scarcely  slept,  even  with  the  aid  of  large 
doses  of  opi^.  She  now  began  to 
take  h^t  grains  of  the  iodide  of  potas- 
sium three  times  a  day,  with  her  zarsa, 
and  the  following  is  the  diary  of  her 
case: — 

March  2d. — Complains  of  sickness 
aftei^  each  dose  of  her  medicine;  add 
Tinct.  Gentian.  Co.  3i.  Appetite  im- 
pfoved« 

4th. -^Cannot  take  the  medicine,  it  is 
so  bitter.  Add  flie  syrup  of  zarsa. 
Appetite  better ;  can  now  sleep  well. 
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•6th. — Appetite  viery  excrHcrtt,  skin 
clearer,  throat  much  better,  ulcers  on 
head  healing'.  Complains  of  pain  in 
the  stomach  after  eating  and  taking  the 
medicine. 

Sinapisms  to  the  epigastriom. 

9(h.— Pain  relie?ed.  Continues  im- 
proving. 

13th.— Much  better  e?erj  way:  .one 
ulcer  on  the  head  is  healed ;  two  others 
nearly  so. 

I7th. — Still  improving  in  every  re- 
spect. 

18ih. — Complains  of  pain  in  her  ab- 
domen and  loins ;  belter  in  other  re- 
spects. 

19tb. — Pains  of  yesterday  continue; 
they  may  be  the  menstrual  molimena ; 
she  has  not  had  the  catamenia  for  two 
years. 

To  have  a  hip-bath. 

21st. — Relieved  by  the  bath. 

22d.— Let  the  ulcer  be  dressed  with 
an  ointment,  composed  of  gr.  xw,  of  the 
iodide  of  potassium,  and  one  ounce 
of  cetaceous  cerate. 

April  6tb. — Ulcers  nearly  healed  ; 
quite  well  in  every  other  respect,  and 
getting  fat ;  mammae  enlarging. 

10th. — Ulcers  now  healing  slowly  j 
well  in  other  respects. 

18lh. — Ulcers  quite  well.  Menstru- 
ated to-day. 

2lst.— The  cicatrices  on  the  scalp 
become  covered  wilh  a  thin  scale, 
which  falls  off,  and  leaves  the  surface 
tender. 

To  applj  Calomel  ointment. 

May  1st. — Discharged  cured.  She 
is  clear  in  her  complexion,  fat,  and  well 
in  every  respect 

I  saw  this  patient  several  months 
after,  and  she  stiil  continued  well,  and 
is  so,  I  believe,  at  this  moment.  If  she 
were  not,  I  think  she  would  have  re- 
turned.   This  case  needs  no  comment. 

Case  II.— Williams,  agjd  25,  ruddy 
complexion,  short,  stiffly  built,  was  ad- 
mitted April  27th,  1837,  under  the  care 
of  Mr.  Champney.  The  left  testicle  is 
twice  its  uisual  size,  hard,  but  not  pain- 
ful; the  throat  is  red,  and  here  and 
there  covered  with  a  yellow  slough  ;  the 
uvula  is  partly  destroyed.  A  portion  of 
the  right  side  of  the  tongue,  near  its 
root,  is  united  to  the  palatal  arch  of 
the  same  side.  He  has  had  an  irre- 
gular ulcer  with  jagged  c<lges,  having 


an  inflamed  margin,  oti  the  radial  sitle  * 
of  the  left  arm.     It  commenced  with 
two  or  three  tubercles, -which  ulreriited 
and    coalesced.       He   is    in    moderate 
health.     Four    years    ago    he     had    a 
chancre,  and  was  salivated ;  and  a  few 
moiiths  ago  he  contracted  a  gnnorrhera. 
To  take    six   p^mins  of  the   Iodide  of 
Pntassinm,  three  times  a  day,  in  Infu- 
sion or  Calumba. 

May  13th. — Discharge<l  fur  miscon- 
duct. His  wounds  had  been  gpradually 
improving. 

19th. — Came  as  an  out-patient,  and 
was  dismissed  cured. 

Care  III.— Charles  Carter,  aged  24, 
of  middle  height,  light  hair,  and  very 
deaf,  was   admitted   under  the  care  of 
Mr.  Champney,  on  March  2d,  1837.  On 
the  upper  lip,  immediately  beneath  the 
septum  nasi,  is  an  ulcer  nearly  the  size 
or  a  Galf-crown :    it  is  covered  with  a 
thick  scab,  formed   of  cup-like  promi- 
nences, and   presenting,  a   rupious  ap- 
pearance.    Tne  skin  around  it  is  of  a 
deep-red,  presenting  a  vivid  inflamma- 
tory blush.  .  The  aloe  of  the  nose   are 
similarly  inflamed,  and  the  lining  mem- 
brane  IS  covered   with   rupious  scabs. 
On  account  of  his  deafness,  no  history 
can  be  obtained;  he  acknowledges  hav- 
ing   had  a  clnp ;  the  uvula  is  nearly 
gone. 
To  take  four  grains  of  the  Iodide  of 
Potassium,  three  times  a  day,  in  any 
bitter    infusion ;  and  Blue-pill    ana 
Extract  of  Colocyntb,  as  a  purgative, 
occasionally. 

March  lOih.— -Tbe  thick  scab  has 
come  ofl*  the  lip,  and  the  surface  below 
is  healthy. 

15lh. — The  inflammatory  blush  has 
disappeared,  and  the  margins  of  the 
ulcer  are  healing ;  the  nose  has  also  re- 
gained its  natural  colour,  but  is  s^ll  eo- 
Jarged. 

17th. — The  centre  of  the  wound  has 
a  thin  light- coloured  scab  upcm  it.  The 
nose  is  now  of  nearly  its  natural  size. 

24th. — Ulcer  healing  rapidly;  nos- 
trils nearly  free  from  scab ;  health  good. 

April  llth.—Ulcer  quite  well. 

L5th.— Ulcer  still  well. 
Omit  the  Iodide. 

20lh,— Continues  perfectly  well.  Dis- 
missed. 

Case  IV.— -This  is  another  "sarsa- 
parilla"     case.      Mary    Brown,    tbin. 
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btoodlefiii^  ami  with  liasal  vciice,  has 
ulcers  in  (be  throat,  and  ticictunial 
pains.  She  has'  taken  mercurj  for  a 
syphilitic  disease.  She  was  admitted 
an  nut-patient  on  Au^tst  20th »  1838, 
and.  took  first  the  simple  decoction  of 
zarsa;  then  Hudson's  sjnip,with  lime- 
water;  and  lastly,  the  decoetion,  with 
half  an  ounce  of  the  extract  to  each 
pint.  She  y^ot  no  better,  and  was  made 
an  in-patient  on  November  1st.  For  two 
or  three  weeks  she  took  five  g-rains  of 
the  iodide  of  potassium  in  a  wine-|^lass- 
ful  of  the  decoction  of  zarsa,  and  in  two 
or  three  dajs  there  was  a  manifest  im- 
provement; the  appetite  returned,  the 
nights  were  fifood,  and  the  ulcers  in  the 
throat  looked  clean.  She  was  conva- 
lescent on  December  22d,  when  she  was 
made  an  out-patient,  and  in  a  few  days 
was  discharg^  cured.  She  has  had  no 
relapse  up  to  the  present  date. 

Each  case  would  be  but  a  repetition 
of  the  other,  or  I  could  easily  multiply 
them.  The  iodide  of  potassium  is  a 
specific  in  such  cases  as  1.  and  IV.,  if 
it  be  genuine,  and  given  regularly  and 
in  sufficient  doses.  The  shortest ,  time 
in  which  I  have  seen  an  ulcerated  throat 
healed^  is  18  days.  In  cases  in  which 
there  is  sallowness,  emaciation,  syphi. 
litic  ulcers,  and  where  mercury  has  pre- 
viously been  given,  I  have  never  seen  it 
fail.  When  the  osseous  tissues  are 
affected,  the  health  is  as  rapidly  re- 
stored ;  but,  of  course,  the  dead  or 
carious  bone  requires  the  usual  time  for 
exfoliation. 

In  venereal  eruptions  it  has  not  been 
found  quite  so  successful  as  in  the  pre- 
ceding cases,  but  required  its  action  to 
be  quickened  by  small  doses  of  blue-pill 
or  calomel. 

The  iodide,  has  been  very  freely  ad- 
ministered in  other  forms  of  disease.  In 
cutaneous  eruptions  it  has  been  signally 
successful.  A  youth,  .aged  10,  the  son 
of  a  country  shoemaker,  came  into  the 
hospital  with  a  chronic  impetiginous 
eruption  of  sixteen  years'  standing. 
Every  kind  of  medicine  usually  pre- 
scribed had  been  tried  without  success, 
in  addition  to  a  course  of  the  Harrogate 
waters.  He  was  admitted  under  the 
care  of  Mr.  Champney,  on  Feb.  16, 
1837,  and  wasdismissecl  cured  April  16. 
He  took  three  grains  only  of  the  iodide, 
three  times  a  day,  for  the  first  month, 
and  his  cure  was  prop^irtionally  slow. 
He  took  blue-pill  and  extract  of  colo- 


cynth  occsHiiHially,  and  used  an  oiut« 
tnent  composed  of  hailf  a  drachm  of  the 
chloride  i/{  mercury,  and  an  ounce  of 
the  diliKe  ointment  of  the  nitrate  of 
mercuiy. 

•  Given  in  ptyalism  it  seemed  to  have 
the  effect  of  increasing  the  discharge ; 
bat  it  has  never  excited  the  salivary 
glands  when  ffiven  alone.  Dr.  Simp- 
son has  prescribed  it  with  considerable 
success  in  hypertrophy  and  other  dis. 
eases  of  the  heart,  which  constitute  a 
large  proportion  of  our  cases.  It  has 
also  been  given  with  success  in  rheu- 
matic, neuralgic,  and  paralytic  affec- 
tions. It  has  been  tried  with  varying . 
success  in  visceral  enlargements,  and 
almost  every  form  of  chronic  organic 
disease. 

In  scrofulous  diseases  of  the.  joints,  it 
has  been  found  very  usefgl.  Five 
grains  in  any  bitter' irfJusioii;  given  with 
five  grains  of  the'pil.  ferii  co.,  or  with 
ferri  carbonas,  three  limes'a  day,  ani  a 
grain  or  two  of  blue-pill  at  nqfht,  has 
been  the  most  successful.  In  a  languid 
State  of  the  system,  with  scrofusous  tu- 
mors or  abscesses,  this  treatment  has 
'*.  acted  like  a  charm."  The  same  cir- 
cumstances which  have  enabled  me  to 
compare  the  remedy  with  zarsa  in  ve- 
nereal diseases,  have  also  enabled  me  to 
compare  the  result  of  each  plan  of  treat- 
ment in  diseased  joints,  of  which  we 
have  numerous  cases,  presenting  every 
phase  of  the  affection.  The  result  of 
my  observations  is,  that  the  .iodide  is 
much  to  be  preferred.  Its  effect  upon 
the  appetite  and  general  health  is 
marked  aud  immediate,  while  that  of 
zarsa  is  slow  and  uncertain ;  .indeed, 
there  are  so  many  modifying  circum- 
stances occurring  during  the  lapse  of 
months,  that  we  cannot  know  what  are 
its  re^l  effects. 

It  has  appeared  to  me  that  the  mmlcs 
of  action  of  iodine  and  the  iodide  of 
potassium  differ  consideral^ly.  Dr. 
Belcombe  sometimes  prescribes  the  tinc- 
ture of  the  former,  and,  I  think,  without 
the  happy  effects  (at  least  in  venereal 
eruptions  and  scrofulous  tumors)  which 
follow  the  use  of  the  latter.  The  first 
effect  of  the  iodide  is  to  increase  the  an- 
petite,  occasionally  almost  to  bulimia. 
Sometimes  there  is  gastrodynia ;  now 
and  then  there  is  diuresis ;  the  pulse  is 
quickened ;  and  there  are  other  febrile 
symptoms.  These,Jiowever,  do  not  in- 
dicate an  omission  of  the  medicine  ;  they 
generally   disappear  spoutaueously,  or 
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after  a  slight  diaiinuticm  of  the  magni- 
tude or  frequency  of-  the  dose.  Tlie 
other  eflTecU  may  be  learue<l  from  the 
cases.  I  never  knew  it  prodiice  any 
bad  symptoms,  and  many  patients 
have  taken'  daily,  under  my  eye, 
from  fifleen  to  twenty  fi^nkins  during  a 
few  days,  up  to  twelve  or  fourteen  weexs. 
A  five- grain  dose  seems  as  useful  as 
one  often  or  twelve  grains;  but  I  think 
three-^raitt  doses  (or  less)  are  very 
incfBcieuL  v 

The  superiority  of  iodide  of  potas- 
sium to  zarsa,  in  the  treatment  of 
secondary  syphilis,  is  now  placed 
beyond  all  douot  by  so  much  concurrent 
testimony ;  and  it  would  be  a  worthy 
object  of  inquiry  to  determine  bow  far 


it  may  be  made  to  supersede  die  latter 
expensive  medicine  in  common  cases  id 
which  it  is  now  freely  used,  «•  in  dis- 
eased joints  and  scrofulous  abscesses. 
The  period  of  stay  <rf  venereal  cases  in 
hospital  is  shortened,  on  an  average,  at 
least  two-tliirds,  when  treated  with  the 
iodide ;  this  of  itself  is  a  great  saving, 
and  if  the  same  abbreviatioa  of  time  be 
not  effected  in  cases  of  diseased  joints, 
yet  if  it  core  with  efficiency  and  celerity 
only  equal  to  that  of  zarsa,  the  dif- 
ference of  price  in  the  two  medicines  is 
well  wortliy  of  eonsideratiou.  The 
following  statement  wUl  give  some  idea 
what  a  large  item  the  oosi  of  sartaparilla 
is  in  the  medical  expenaea  of  ao  amall  a 
hospital  as  this  :— 


T^sr. 

1836 
1837 
1838 


Cost  of  2«na*.  Co  «t  of  other  Dragt. 

£       s.     d,  £.       90       d. 

49     13    0 127     18      7  .. 

27     11     7i 106     17     lOJ.. 

33      8    8 104     il       4  .. 


Grms  No.  of 


655 

964 

1016 


It  ought  to  be  remarked,  that  four- 
fifths  of  the  zarea  consumed  in  the  hos- 
pital is  prescribed  by  one  of  the  medical 
officers  ;  if  the  others  ordered  it  in  the 
same  ratio  the  cost  would  be  more  than 
doubled. 

The  subject  of  Case  I.  took  an  ounce 
of  Hudson*s  s^rup  of  zarsa  daily,  for 
many  weeks,  in  decoction ;  and  opiates 
r^ularly  at  night  The  lowest  price 
ofthis  syrup  is,  I  believe,  one  shilling 
per  ovnee.  At  the  time  she  took  it,  the 
cost  to  the  hospital  was  Is.  3d.  The 
iodide  of  potassium,  which  she  subse- 
quently took,  per  day,  cost  a  fraction  of 
a  penny. 

If  ti!e  iodide  coald  be  substituted  for 


zarsa,  in  cases  of  diseased  joints,  as 
well  as  of  syphilis,  it  would  be  a  very 
moderate  calculation  to  state  the  saving 
at  20  per  cent,  in  the  drug  account, 
and  another  20  in  the  house  expenses 
even  of  this  hospital,  where  the  con- 
sumption  of  zarsa,  and  the  number  of 
patients  using  it,  is  comparatively  very 
small.  If  the  cost  of  the  zarsa  con- 
sumed in  the  public  hospitals  through- 
out England  were  made  public,  the 
amount  would  be  astounding.  This 
subject  is  rery  worthy  of  further  notice. 
I  am,  sir, 
Your  obedient  servant, 

Thomas  Latcock. 
County  Ho«Trit«l,  York, 
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SFOZn'ANBOirS       RSCOVBRY      AFTER      TOX 
8TMPT0M8  HAD  SXISTBD  FOR 
FOURTSXN  DATS. 


To  the  Editor  of  tlte  Medical  Gatetie. 

Sir, 

Your  insertion  of  the  following  at  your 
convenience,  will  oblige 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 

Andrew  Maclellan. 

Liverpool,  South  DItpeniarT, 
Feb.  22,  1889. 

^  Of  Um  root,  cztisct,  and  eyriip. 


H.  B.«  an  infirm  and  emaciated 
woman,  aged  73,  and  subject  to  an  old 
asthma,  applied  at  this  Dispensary  on 
the  34th  of  October  last  On  visiting 
her,  a  hernial  tumor,  about  the  size  of  a 
hen's  egg,  was  discovered  in  the  right 
groin,thathad  existed  for  about  50  years. 
The  tumor,  she  said,  had  from  the  firet 
been  irreducible,  subject  to  occasional 
enlargement,  which  enlargement,  up 
to  the  present  instant,  she  bad  never 
failed  to  reduce  by  the  application  of 
her  own  hand.  It  was  slightly  elastic, 
having  the  feel  of  intestine  ratoer  than 
of  omentum,  and  only  admitted  of  partial 
diminution     on     continued     pressure. 
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Tbere  was  eomideraUe  inldetf  and  t«st- 
leasocn;  sense,  of  pain ful  constriction 
across  the  abdomen ;  nausea  and  vomitp 
inif  of  the  fhiids  she  drank,  mixed  with 
bile,  and  afterwards  with  fteoes.  Con- 
stipation of  several  dajrs*  duration ;  skin 
covered  with  a  clammj  perapiration  ; 
tonflfile  furred  and  dry ;  thirst  orgfent ; 
pulse  sharp  and  accelerated ;  and  respi. 
ration  oppressed .  There  was  hard \j  any 
pain  at  the  neck  of  the  tumor,  and  no  ten- 
derness of  abdomen.  The  taxis  failinjif 
to  produce  any  permanent  eifect,  a  con- 
sultation agreed  on  the  propriety  of  an 
immediate  operation. 

Nothinjr  would  induce  the  patient  to 
8itbmtt«  She  had  been  so  loni^  habituated 
to  the  tumor,  that  she  could  not  under- 
stand its  connexion  with  hersuiferiuff  ,and 
after  every  thinff  had  been  urged  that 
couM  be.advance<i, she  determine  rather 
*<to  die  than  be  cut"  No  other 
suruf ical  resources  affording  any  grounds 
of  nope,  an  unfavourable  termination 
seemed  hardly  doubtful,  and  a  corre- 
sponding prognosis  was  accordingly 
given.  The  symptoms,  particularly  the 
stercoraceoua  vomiting,  daily  increased, 
and  in  a  few  days  suoaeute  abdommal 
tenderness  supervened.  The  powers  of 
life  were  rapidly  sinking,  when,  on 
the  eighth  day  after  the  operation 
liad  been  proposed,  there  occurred  a 
maticed  remission  of  all  the  constttu- 
tional  symptoms;  the  vomiting  ceased ; 
the  tongue  moistened ;  the  pain  disap- 
peared ;  she  fek  hungry,  and  partoi>k  of 
some  solid  Ibod,  expressing  herself  re- 
lieved in  every  respect  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  constipation.  It  seemed  not 
improbable  that  the  delusive  remission 
known  to  attend  the  occurrence  of  gan- 
grene of  the  intestine,  had  now  set  in  ; 
yet  the  continuance  of  the  favourable 
change  in  the  constitutional  symptoms, 
added  to  the  absence  of  any  change 
either  in  the  consistence  or  appearance 
of  the  tumor,  removed  all  ground  for 
this  conjecture.  She  continuied  to  im- 
prove for  three  days,  when  I  was  sur- 
prised by  a  message  to  inform  jne  that 
she  had  Ubat  morning  (the  fourteenth 
day  of  her  constipation)  passed  two  co- 
pious stools.  Ten  days  after,  all  reme- 
dial means  bad  been  abandoned. 

On  examining  the  stools  they  were 
found  to  be  of  healthy  consistence  r  the 
first  pale,  but  the  second  in  no  way  on- 
natural.  WarmviaterenemAta  werenow 
freely  admintstered,  and  in  the  coarse  of 
30  hours  she  passed  upwards  of  a  dozen 


copious  evacuations,  of  healthy  con- 
sistence. The  relief  was  now  complete, 
yet  leaving  the  patient  in  a  state  of 
dangerous  debility.  Under  the  use  of 
suitable  means  she  gradual Ij^  recovered ; 
the  hernia  gradually  diminished  to  its 
wonted  size ;  her  bowels  continued  un- 
obstructed :  and  she  has  apparently  suf- 
fered in  no  degree  from  her  severe 
illness. 

The  obscurity  of  the  nature  of  the 
case,  the  unexpected  and  fortunate  ter- 
mination of  the  8ym]>toms,  added  to  the 
patient's  having  refused  to  submit  to  the 
operation,  when  it  alone  seemed  to  hold 
out  any  hope  of  recovery,  rendered  it 
one  of  great  interest.  Tt  was,  doubtless, 
a  strangulated  hernia,  resisting  all 
means  short  of  operation.  It  was  hope- 
lessly abandoned  to  nature,  and  a  spon* 
taneous  recovery  ensued.  This,  if^not 
quite  unprecedented,  is  at  least  so  rare 
an  occurrence  as  to  happen  in  the 
experience  of  but  few  surgeons. 

An  explanation  of  the  whole  case, 
free  from  all  objections,  is  perhaps 
hardly  possible*  during  the  life  of  the 
patient;  but  there  are  considerations 
which  leave  me  little  room  to  doubt  that 
the  atrangulation  was  caused,  not  by 
stricture,  as  is  commonly  understood  by 
the  term  strangulated  hernia,  but  the 
species  of  obstruction  which  more  rarely 
occurs-^strangulation  from  feculent  ac- 
cumulation— "  Aemte  par  engouement 
de»matih^$.**  In  regard  to  the  early 
history  of  the  case,  the  a^e  of  the  pa- 
tient, and  the  existence,  indeed,  of  the 
hernia  itself,  rendered  torpidity  of  the 
intestines  by  no  means  an  improbable 
occurrence.  The  patient  denies  irregu- 
larity in  regard  to  her  bowels  previous 
to  her  illness ;  but  how  far  this  can  be 
reconciled  with  the  other  parts  of  the 
case,  will  appear  below,  while  every 
practical  man  must  be  aware  bow  littre 
reliance  can  be  placed  in  the  statements 
on  this  subject  of  aged  females,  estpe- 
daily  among  the  poor.  In  regard  to  the 
order  and  progress  of  the  symptoms,  im- 
portant considerations  arise.  The  con- 
stipation was  the  first  marked  symptom, 
which  was  soon  followed  by  vomiting, 
becoming  ultimately  stereoraceous,  with- 
out pain  and  tenderness  eithev  in  the 
tumor  or  abdomen  till  late  in  the  pro- 
gress of  the  case,  pain  seeming  rather 
to  supervene  as  a  remote  effect,  than  to 
accompany  the  disease  from  the  com- 
mencement: In  strangulation  from 
stricture,  on  the  other  hand,  we  natu- 
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ralljr  expect,  aii4  ^nerally  find,  that 
the  pain  at  the  tumor  and  abdomen  is 
manifested,  if  not  from  the  be^inivin^f, 
at  least  it  verj  early  ensues,  and  the  con- 
dition  of  the  peritoneum,  of  which  it  is 
ajmptomatic,  speedily  terminates  fatal! j 
if  the  ^ut  is  not  reliered  bj  operation. 
Cases  of  strang'ulation  from  stncture  do  « 
sometimes  continue  for  several  dajs 
without  peritonitic  symptoms,  an  ex-  , 
ample  of  which  is  recorded  in  the  ad^ 
mirable  Suri^cal  Reports  of  my  late 
clinical  teacher,  Dr.  John  Macfarlane, 
where  there  was  no  abdominal  tender- 
ness after  stransfulation  had  existed  for 
five  days,  which  proceeded  from  V.the 
feeble  and  emaciated  state  of  this  pa- 
tients body."  The  fact,  however,  is  un- 
deniable, that  in  strang^ulatiou  from 
stricture  there  is,  in  f^eneral,  pain 
in  the  tumor,  and  abdominal  ten- 
derness, very  earljr  in  the  case.  That 
the  strang^ulation  in  question  depended 
oil  ffecal  accumulation  appears  still  more 
probable  /rom  the  unlooaed-for  termina- 
tion of  the  symptoms,  viewed  in  con- 
nexion with  the  other  particulars  of  the 
case.  On  .about  the  tenth  day  a  marked 
remission  took  place  ;  and  on  the  four- 
teenth  dav  of  her  constipation  the  con- 
tinuity or  the  intestinal  canal  was  de- 
monstrated by  copious  feecal  evacuations. 
The  feeoes  must  have  been  confined 
during;  her  whole  illness,  as  her  in^i^esta 
in  that  time  were  neither  in  kind  nor 
quantity  at  all  corresponding  to  the  ac- 
cumulation which  had  taken  place,  di- 
minished as  it  must  have  been  by  the 
obstinate  stercoraceous  vomiting*.  Bein|7 
so  confined,  it  seems  apparent  that  their 
existence,  in  a  quantity  at  least  twelve 
times  greater  than  would  form  a  healthy 
evacuation,  must  have  resulted  from  a 
functional  derangement,  not  inadequate 
to  produce  the  obstruction  in  question. 
The  remarkable  remission,  too,  of  the 
symptoms  three  days  previous  to  the 
occurrence  of  the  stools,  may  be  rea- 
sonably explained,  by  supposing  that 
the  gut  had  then  recovered  its  conti- 
nuity, but  that  the  torpidity  it  had  sus- 
tained delayed  the  passage  of  the  faeces 
between  the  situation  of  the  obstruction 
and  the  anus  for  three  days.  The  steps 
of  the  process  of  restoration  do  not 
admit  of  satisfactory  explanation,  but 
can  only  be  reg'arded  as  a  remark- 
able instance  of  the  power  of  relieving- 
herself,  which  Nature  sometimes  shews 
herself  to  possess.  It  is  not  improbable 
t|iat  the  remarkable  event  was  in  some 


def^ree  connected  with  the  tsroadatmn 
of  the  patienl— that  had  the  sane  cir- 
cumstances occurred  in  a  ptethonc  een- 
stitiition  the  rapidity  of  toe  symptonM^ 
would  have  anticipated  the  eflbrts  of 
nature,  and  prevented  recovery.  The 
practical  conclusion  to  be  deduced  from 
the  facts  are  so  evident*  as  to  make  it 
unnecessary  for  me  to  trespass  any  fur- 
thef  on  yo«r  valuable  space. 


DYSPHAGIA,    WITH  SPHACELUS 
OF  THE  GULLET. 


To  the  Ediior  of  tke  Medical  GmzeUe. 

Sir, 
I  COULD  have  wished  to  have  bad  it  in 
my  power  to  communicate  more  satis- 
factory and  accurate  information  re-- 
lative  to  the  following  very  iiiterestinK 
case  of  dysphagia,  whidi  has  lately 
occurred  to  me;  but  as  it  was  far  from 
my  anticipation  that  the  case,  even  al- 
though it  did  prove  fatal,  would,  upon 
dissection,  open  op  to  our  observation 
such  interesti«|7  facts,  I  was  thereby 
deterred  from  taking  daily  notes  of  toe 
case,  and  -have  conse<juently  been  pre* 
vented  from  laying  belore  you  so  much 
of  the  symptomatology  of  the  disease, 
in  connexion  with  its  pathological  con- 
dition subsequently  perceived,  as  would 
have  otherwise  been  desirable.  I  shall, 
however,  here  give  such  information  re- 
lative to  the  ailment  as  could  be  at  the 
time  elicited  from  the  friends.  They 
stated  that  the  patient,  Simpson,  net.  56, 
by  trade  an  enf^ineer,  and  much  ad- 
dicted to  the  use  of  ardent  spirits»  was 
confined  for  a  few  weeks,  towards  the 
latter  end  of  the  past  year,  with  what* 
they  considered  to  be  influenza,  or  an 
extreme  degree  of  general  weakness*; 
without,  however,  being  able  to  define. 
any  particular  symptom:  that  about  the 
commencement  of  the  present  year  he . 
got  much  better,  and  was  ai^ain  able  to 
go  about.  On  the  2d  of  January  be 
became  intoxicated,  fell^  and  hurtbia 
side,  fracturing,  as  he  thought,  some  of 
the  ribs  (which,  however,  was  not  the 
case).  On  the  6th  be  was  suddenly 
seized  with  a  difiiculty  in  swallowing', 
when  I  was  sent  for.  At  this  time  he 
complained  of  little  or  no  pain  in  the 
side  which  he  had  a  few  daya  ago  in- 
jured, and  the  only  harassinj^  symptom, 
and  that  wbich  gave  him  most  trouble, 
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w«9  an  itMibtlilv  to  ftw«li<Mr  either  « 
mouthful  of  AhhI  or  drink  hejeud  •  cer- 
tain fixed  poitit;  which,  (fon  hk  ewn 
seimtioo,  seemed  to  be  al/out  two  or 
three  inehes  above  the  termiiistioii  of  the 
ce8oph«|iCii8  in  the  stomach.  The  food 
or  drink  attempted  to  be  swallowed  did 
not  occasion  .  pain  immediatelj,  hut 
which  came  on  two  or  three  minutes 
afterwards  in  a  very  serere  form,  and, 
after  continuing;  for  five  or  six  minutes, 
was  followed  by  vomiting',  which  ^ave 
instant  relief,  and  a  relief  which  lasted 
so  lon}^  as  no  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
patient  was  made  to  swallow.  As  there 
was  no  symptom  referrible  to  any  other 
oi^n  than  the  stomach,  and  as  the  dys- 
phagia had  so  rapidly  developed  itself, 
I  was  anxious,  if  possible*,  to  ascertain 
the  real  seat  of  stricture  (for  stricture, 
cither  spasmodic  or  otherwise,  was, 
agreeably  to  the  symptoms,  certainly 
present).  I  for  this  purpose  requested 
permission  to  introduce  a  prohang,  but 
was  refused.  In  order,  it  possible,  to 
relieve  any  congestion  which  might 
hate  taken  place,  a  few  leeches,  with 
counter-irritation  over  the  affected  pgrt, 
were  had  recourse  to ;  and  as  little  or  no 
food  had  for  several  days  been  taken, 
enemata  of  nourishing  soup  were  admi- 
nistiered.  Tbe  symptom^  continued 
pretty  much  in  the  same  state,  only  that 
tbe  dysphagia  had  become  more  com- 
plete ;  the  pulse,  which  had  been  all 
along  remarKably  feeble,  now  gradually 
sunk  along  with  the  strength,  till  he 
expired  (one  might  say  from  pure  ina- 
nition as  a  result  of  disease),  Bfteen  days 
after  the  dysphagia  had  manifested 
itself. 

Avtopty. — After  having  sawn  through 
tbe  Cartilages  (which  had  become  ossi- 
fied), I  proceeded  with  the  assistance  of 
a  medical  friend  to  examine  the  state  of 
the  thoracic  contents,  when  we  found 
that  both  lungs  were  perfectly  healthy, 
although  old  adhesions  bound  the  pleura 
pulftionalis  of  the  left  side  to  the  corre-' 
spending  costal  pleura.  Upon  remov- 
ing the  lungs,  it  was  now  observed  that 
there  existed  a  large  aneurismal  sac  of. 
the  thoracic  aorta,  which,  upon  close 
inspection,  was  found  entire,  and  to 
contain  within  it  so  great  a  number  of 
fibrinous  laminee  as  completely  to  fill 
its  cavity.  It  embraced  the  whole  of 
the  thoracic  aorta,  from  tbe  going  off 
of  its  vessels  till  nearly  its  passage 
through  the  diaphragm,  and  was  found 
to  press  and  push  asi({e  the  gullet  ex- 


seller  «i  Ike  cfwt  correspendiiig  to  the 
aense  of  constriction  expecjenced  by  the 
patient  during  life.  Unon  turning  our 
attention  more  particularly  to  the  state 
of  the  gullet,  we  observed  that  for  about 
tbe  space  of  four  inches,  agreeing  with 
the  seat  of  pressure  before  mentioned,  it 
presented  a  black  gangrenous  aspect, 
which,  when  more  minutely  examined, 
leA  no  doubt  in  our  minds  that  it  had 
become  sphacelated,  being  so  soft,  and 
I  may  almost  say  piiltaeeous,  as  to 
break  down  before  the  point  of  the 
finger.  A  portion  of  the  oesophagus,  for 
the  space  of  two  inches  above,  and  as 
many  below  the  seat  of  compression,  was 
thickened  and  congested,  as  was  the 
almost  entire  extent  of  the  mucous  lining 
of  the  stomach.  The  valves  and  other 
vessels  of  the  heart  (including  the  por- 
tion of  the  aorta  above  and  below  the 
dilated  space)  were  natural ;  and  there 
was  nothing  particularly  remarkable 
about  the  heart  itself,  excepting  slight 
hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventncle  without 
dilatation.  All  the  abdominal  organs 
were  healthy. 

The  case  which  I  have  now  related 
is  one  peculiarly  interesting  in  several 
features.  When  we  reflect  upon  the 
appearances  which  dissection  revealed 
to  us,  it  is  not  easy  to  reconcile  the 
morbid  products  detected  after  death 
with  the  non-existence  of  a  well-marked 
symptomatology  during  previous  years 
of  life,  though  the  symptoms  occur- 
ring shortly  ^rior  to  death  will  be 
readily  recognized  to  agree  perfectly 
with  the  pathological  appearances  afler- . 
wards  observed.  Why,  one  may  ask, 
should  the  dysphagia  so  suddenly  and 
rapidly  have  manifested  itself,  without 
previous  evidence  having  been  given  of 
an  exciting  cause,  when  that  mechani- 
cal cause  must,  in  all  probability,  have 
existed  for  many  years  before?  Are 
i^e  warranted  in  assuming  that,  pre- 
viously, the  contents  of  the  aneurismal 
sac  had  so  far  yielded  to  the  resistance^ 
offered  by  the  bolus  in  its  passage 
along  the  gullet,  as  to  produce  lit- 
tle or  no  mechanical  obstacle  to  its 
entrance  into  the  stomach  ?  And  again, 
might  not  the  sudden  development 
of  dysphagia  be  attributable  to  some ' 
intestinal  change  occurring  within  the 
sac,  (no  matter  upon  what  cause  it  de- 
pended), say,  a  ly^radual  senaration  of 
the  fibrinous  portion  'of  the  blood  from 
its  other  constituents,  the  result  of  a  pre - 
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vioas  ifery  reduced  stute  of  the  cifciiln- 
tion,  to  such  an  extent  as  neeessartlr  to 
cAUse  a  certain  degret^  of  compression, 
when  the  de|josition  of  fibrin  had  pro- 
ceeded to  a  certain  length  P  Hence,  the 
first  manifestalitm  of  the  djsphaffia, 
which  gfradoally  became  more  complete 
as  the  sac  became  more  full  of  lamtnee. 
Another  very  important  lesson  to  be  de- 
rived from  a  perusal  of  this  case,  is  to  be 
f^rleaned  fn>m  the  fact,  (as  shewn  by 
dissection),  of  the  existence  of  a  very 
lar^  aneurism,  without  derelopingf 
dunn^  life  any  symptoms  at  all  com- 
mensurate  with  the  disease^  or  such  as 
would  lead  one  to  employ  auscultation 
as  m  means  of  determining^  the  state  of 
the  heart's  action.  I  am  not  aware  that 
any  notice  has  been  previously  taken  of 
the  gullet  having  underg'Otte  such  de- 
generation in  connexion  with  thoracic 
aneurism,  as  a  consequence  of  pressure, 
(for  in  my  opinion  it  could  not  be  the 
result  of  a  previous  infiammatory  action 
having  existed) :  neither  the  svniDtoms 
during  life,  nor  the  detection  after  death, 
of  any  of  the  more  prominent  modes  of 
iiillammatiou,  seem  to  warrant  the  latter 
assumption  ;- while,  on  the  other  hand, 
1  think,  we  found  sufficient  testimony  to 
the  fact  of  the  sphacelus  being  the  con- 
se<]uence  o!  mechanical  pressure,  in 
witnessing  a  tumor,  exerting  such  k 
local  compression,  asi  completely  to  ap- 
proximate the  parietes  of  the  gullet,  and 
the  sphacelated  portion  of  the  oeso- 
phagus, exactly  corresponding  in  ex- 
tent, to  the  amount  of  compression. 

By  giving  publicity  to  the  present 
case,througfa  the  medium  of  your  journal, 
you  will  oblige,  sir. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Thos.  Williamson,  M.D. 

Leith,  21th  Fcbnmry,  1838. 

FHACTURE  of  thb  ACETABULUM. 

THE  Wandering   piper. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 

Sir, 
As  considerable  interest  has  been  ex- 
cited by  the  ease  of  the  individnal 
usually  known  by  the  name  of  the 
"wandering  piper,**  I  have  been  re- 
onested  to  communicate  it  to  the  pro. 
fession  and  the  pablic. 

Nearly  a  month  since,  at  the  desire  of 
the  Rev.  Hugh  Prior,  I  adinitted  this 
person  as  a  patient  into  Mercer's  Hos. 


pital.  t  w»s  inft»rmed  that  be  was  of  a 
station  in  life  much  aoperior  to  that  of 
his  occupation ;  but  tnat,  for  reasons 
which  could 'not  be  explained,  he  was 
not  permitted  to  avail  himself  of  his 
pecuniary  resources,  but  wa^  required  to 
subsist  either  on  the  profits  of  his  as* 
sumed  trade,  or  on  charity.  His  disease 
was  phthisis  pulmonalis,  combined  with 
acute  inflammation  of  the  hip.joint  He 
had  received  a  severe  injury  by  the  op* 
setting  of  a  mail-coach  some  years 
since,  and  had  been  then  under  treat* 
ment  sotne  months  for  (as  it  was  sup- 
posed) fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  femsr. 
Since  that  time  he  bad  been  lame,  but 
still  able  to  take  a  gfreat  deal  of  exercise 
on  foot,  both  here  and  in  America*  The 
aeuteattackeommonced  abonttwomontbs 
ago.  Just  before  his  admission  into 
the  hospital,  be  had  been  under  the  care 
of  Sir  Philip  Crampton,  who  oflen  ex- 
pressed his  surprise  at  the  slight  amount 
of  the  shortening  of  the  Kmb,  which  did 
not  exceed  half  an  inch.  This  circum- 
stance  was  explained  by  the  dissection. 
As  there  was  nothing  anusval  in  the 

Erogress  of  the  ease  up  to  the  tine  of 
is  deatli,  on  the  17th  liebruary,  nor  is 
the  posl-mortem  appearances  in  the 
thorax,  I  shall  only  allude  to  those  of 
t^  hip-joint,  the  dissection  of  which 
Was  performed  on  the  10(h  instont,  in 
presence  of  my  colleagues,  Messrs  Read, 
Auchinleck,  Palmer,  and  Tagert 

There  had  not  been  any  fracture  of 
the  femur,  although  the  state  of  that 
bone,  forming  the  disease  Usually  term- 
ed morhuM  coxa  senility  presented  at 
fivst  the  appearance  of  one.  The  oa 
pubis  had,  however,  been  fractured, 
and  the  edges  of  this  fracture,  in  over- 
lapping, bad  caused,  by  their  onion, 
the  riu  of  the  pelvis  to  be  shortened 
nearly  an  inch  between  the  symphysis 
pubis  and  the  inferior  spinous  process 
of  the  ilium.  What  was  very  remarka- 
ble, a  portion  of  intestine  had  adhered 
t9  the  bone,  probably  being  pinched  be- 
tween the  ends  of  the  fraecnre,  and  had 
remained  permanently  attached  withis 
a  bony  cavity,  presenting  the  appear- 
ance of  a  hernia.  The  intestinal  tube 
was,  however,  pervious ;  bnt  the  large 
intcfttinee  were  of  much  smaller  calibre 
than  those  usually  termred  **  the  small.** 
The  patient  bad  notlabooKxl  under  sny 
abdominal  s^ptoms  during  life. 

The  ischium  appeared  also  to  have 
been  fractured,  and  to  have  become 
united.    The  femur  had  obviously  pm- 
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traded  lhn>o|^h  the  reitt  in  the  tcetabn- 
lutn,  and  had  entered  the  pelvis.  A 
bony  case  had  been  formed  for  its  head  ; 
but  a  portion,  about  the  size  of  a  shil- 
ling, was  uueoTered,  except  bv  li^- 
ment.  The  round  liframent  of  the  joint 
was  perfect,  and  (he  other  lijf  amen  is  were 
thickened.  Ulceration  of  the  carlilaze 
of  the  head  of  the  femur  had  obviously 
commenced ;  and  to  this,  and  probably 
to  the  irritation  of  the  obturator  nerve 
by  a  spicula  of  bone  which  had  formed 
about  It,  the  excruciating  torment  which 
the  patient  lately  suffered  migfht  be  at- 
tributed. Sir  rhilip  Crampton,  Drs. 
Colles,  Graves,  Harrison,  Adams,  and 
others,  who  were  present  when  I  exhi- 
bited the  parts  at  the  School  of  Physic, 
just  after  the  examination  of  the  bodj^  at 
Mercer's  Hospital,  concurred  in  opinion 
as  to  the  extreme  rarity  of  such  an  in- 
jury, and  of  such  consec^uences. 
I  remain,  sir. 
Your  obedient  servant, 
Charles  Lendkiok,  M.D. 
Dublin,  Feb.  35,  I8S9. 

P.S.  I  have  lono*  thouj^ht  that  frac- 
tvnre  of  the  acetabulum,  whether  or  not 
interfering  with  the  inner  part  of  the 
pelvis,  occurs  in  those  obscure  cases  of 
injury,  \i  here,  with  inability  to  use  the 
limb,  and  an  obvious  crepitus,  some  of 
tlie  characters  of  fracture  of  the  neck  of 
the  thigh-bone  are  wanting.  A  medical 
gentleman,  attended  by  Drs.  Croker, 
Cusack,  Stapleton,  and  myself,  last 
summer,  had  met  with  an  accident  which 
it  is  not  improbable  was  of  this  nature. 
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**  L'Autenr  ■«  toe  k  allonger  ce  que  le  lecteur  ee 
tue  4  abr^ger.**— D*Albhbkrt. 


Elements  of  the  Pathology  of  the  Hu» 
man  Mind,       By  Thomas    Mayo^ 
M.D,F.R.S.  Physician  in  Ordinary 
to  His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of 
3us^ex;  Fellow  to  the  Royal  College 
of   Physicians,  and  late  Fellow    of 
Oriel    College,    Oxford.      London, 
1839.     Small  Bvo.  pp.1813. 
The  chief  practical  point  insisted  upon 
by  Dr.  Mayo,  is  the  necessity  of  study- 
ing the'^pbenomena  of  the  human  mind, 
in  order  to  prevent  or  cure  its  aberra- 


tions ;  the  former  betn^the  office  of  the 
teacher,  the  latter  or  the  physician. 
For  instance  :— 

"  In  our  endeavours  to  regulate  hu- 
man character,  one  of  our  greatest  xliffi- 
culties  is  supplied  by  the  efforts  unin- 
tentionally practised  to  deceive  us. 
Thus,  men  are  constantly  disposed  to 
assume  those  moral  oualities  which  they 
wish  to  think  themselves  possessed  of. 

Cases  may  arise  in  whicii  two  oualities 
shall  really  co-exist,  bdiring  sucn  a  rela- 
Uon  to  each  other  that  the  presence  of 
the  one  shall  indispose  us  to  suspect  the 

Iiresence  of  the  other.  An  unsound  phi- 
osopher,  who  overlooks  this  occurrence, 
may  place  his  friend  or  pupil  in  a  very 
false  position.  I  have  thus  seen  a  young 
man,  who  happened  to  be  at  once  timid 
and  conceited,  pampered  into  a  very 
erroneous  estimation  of  his  own  powers, 
under  the  supposition  that  he  required 
excessive  praise,  his  timidity  veiling  his 
conceit.  I  have  seen  another  person, 
in  whom  high  health  and  buoyant  spi- 
riis  concealed  much  timidity  and  inde- 
cisioh,  weakened  yet  more  in  his  confi- 
dence by  a  friend,  who  studiously  im- 
pressed him  with  the  belief  that  pre- 
sumption was  his  leading  defect.  It  we 
consider  the  pulmonary  or  hepatic  ten- 
dencies ofason,in  making  choice  of 
a  profession  for  him,  it  is  not  unreason- 
able that  we  should  make  this  choice 
with  some  reference  also  to  the  qua- 
lities of  his  head  or  heart,  in  relation  to 
mental  disease.  As  this  choice  is  usually 
made,  it  is  often  very  mischievous. 
When  made  with  any  reference  to 
character,  it  is  often  determined  by 
an  exclusive  consideration  of  active 
tendencies.  Ambition  qualifies  a  man 
to  be  a  statesman  or  lawyer; 
love  of  the  acquisition  of  wealth  fits 
him  for  commerce.  But  ambition  may 
flourish  in  the  ungenial  soil  of  a  sen- 
sitive, irresolute,  anxious  character. 
The  love  of  wealth  is,  as  we  have  sug- 
gested, compatible  with  intense  fear  of 
poverty. 

In  each  of  these  cases  the  active  ten- 
dency cannot  be  gratified  without  some 
risk  in  relation  to  the  passive  condition 
of  the  respective  minds."— (Pp.  80-90.^ 

The  following  remarks  are  sensible, 
*  and  show  the  practised  physician  :— 

"  At  the  commencement  of  the  second 
stage,  the  separation  of  the  patient  from 
hia  family  and  friends  generally  becomes 
indispensable.    The  value  of  this  mea- 
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sure  is  atlested  by  lung  experience,  and 
may  be  justified  by  adequate  reasons' 

First,  the  total  change  of  associ- 
atiups  often  thus  effected. 

Secondly,  the  calm  and  unimpas- 
sioued  management  which  the  patient 
may  experience  from  strangers,  com- 
pared with  that  of  relations  or  old 
friends,  whose  kindly  sympathies,  and 
sometimes  their  unkindly  sympathies, 
might  be  prejudicial  to  him. 

It  will  be  readily  granted  that  the 
affectionate  sympatliies  of  friends  and 
relatives  may  be  exciting  to  the  patient. 
But  apprehensions  of  tncir  unkind ness 
may  appear  to  be  based  upon  a  low 
estimate  of  human  nature.  It  must, 
however,  be  remembered,  as  pointed  out 
in  the  early  part  of  this  work,  that  the 
moral  department  of  mind  generally 
suffers  first  under  insanity.  Thus  a 
thousand  occasions  of  painful  and  oflen- 
sive  inlercourse  have  generally  arisen 
between  the  iusaue  person  and  his  rela- 
tions, before  he  has  obtained  the  excuse 
which  admitted  insanity  affords.  tt 
must  again  be  remembered,  that  as  the 
affections  of  relatives  is  stronger,  so 
their  feelings  are  more  alive  to  irritat- 
ing conduct;  and  therefore  that  they 
are  likely  not  to  command  their  looks, 
their  words,  their  gestures,  with  the 
calmness  requisite  for  such  manage- 
ment. 

Thirdly,  it  is  oflen  important  to 
the  comfort  of  the  insane,  in  his  inter- 
course wiih  his  relatives,  when  his  reco- 
very shall  have  been  established,  that 
thejjr  should  not  have  been  his  keepere 
daring  his  malady. 

Fourthly,  the  separation,  recom- 
mended on  the  above  grounds,  is  also 
desirable,  as  being  a  direct  instrument 
of  the  patieut*s  recovery ;  and  this  leads 
me  to  a  yery  important  consideration  in 
regard  to  th'e  latter  object.  In  this  dis- 
ease, which  appears  to  paralyse  every 
valuable  energy  of  the  human  mind,  the 
extent  to  which  the  patient  contributes 
to  his  own  recovery  has  not  been  suffi- 
ciently recognised.  As  the  mist  of  de- 
lirium becomes  less  thick,  he  begins  to 
recognise  bis  state  as  one  of  separation 
and  banishment ;  he  does  not  indeed 
admit  the  reasonableness  of  this  banisb- 
Aieut,  but  he  is  desirous  of  terminating 
it.  He  now  gradually  discovers,  that 
certain  trains  of  thought  and  forms  of 
expression  are  objected  to  by  his  me- 
dical   attendants ;    he    endeavours    to 


avoid  those  trains  of  thouglit  and  thoti 
expressions ;  for  on  his  doing  so  he  isi 
lea  to  understand  that  his  liberation 
and  re-union  depends. 

Meanwhile  the  gardens  and  plea- 
sure-grounds of  an  establishment  tran- 
quillize. Few  could  afford  to  purehase 
such  advantages,  as  a  welt-regulated 
establishment  affords,  in  any  other  form. 
The  substitute  afforded  by  private  lodtr- 
ings  is  frequently  inadequate.  They  do 
not  allow  sufficient  room  for  the  exer- 
cise of  the  patient,  who  must  not  be 
brought  into  contact  with  the  public." — 
(P.  97—100). 

On  the  whole,  this  is  a  judicious  little 
treatise,  and  will  add  to  Dr.  Mayo*s 
reputation. 

Vital  Statistics  of  Glasffow,-^!,  Sta^ 
tistics  of  Fever  and  Small-pox  prior 
to  1837.— II.  Statistics  of  Fever  for 
1837. — mi  Remarks  svg^ested  by 
the  Mortality  Bills,  By  Robert 
Cowan,  M.D.,  one  of  the  Physicians 
to  the  Glasgow  Royal  Infirmary. 
Read  at  the  Statistical  Society  of  Glas- 
gow, 28th  April,  1837,  and  I7ih  May, 
1838.     Glasgow,  1838.    8vo.  pp.  64. 

This  work  is  short  and  phh^ ;  yet  as 
few  are  inclined  to  study  statistical  de- 
tails, we  feel  assured  that  many  of  our 
readers  will  thank  us  for  presenting 
them,  as  briefly  as  possible,  with  some 
of  the  conclusions  deduced  by  the  praise^ 
worthy  industry  of  Dr.  Cowan. 

Fever, — This  disease  has  been  stea- 
dily  iiicreasingiu  Gl  asgow  since  1 8 1 6,  but 
particularly  within  the  last  seven  years. 
This  increase  did  not  proceetl  from  fa- 
mine or  distress,  but  took  place  durin||r 
a  period  of  unexampled  prosperity. 
Fever  patients  were  about  finy-fiveout 
of  a  hundred  of  all  the  patients  treated 
in  the  hospitals,  besides  those  visited  by 
the  district  surgeons "wi thin  the  burgh. 

The  number  of  fever  patients  in  Glas- 
gow  is  far  greater  in  proportion  to  the 
population  than  in  Edinburgh,  Man- 
chester,. Leeds,  Newcastle,  and  Gates- 
head. 

In  Liverpool  the  number  is  large,  but 
smaller  than  in  Glasgow  :^ 

*'  In  Liverpool,  with  a  population  of 
1^9,212, 1 700  cases  of  fever  were  treated 
in  the  hospital  during  1836;  but  many 
of  these  belonged  to  the  seamen  of  the 
port,  a  numerous  ctass  of  its  popida- 
tion.«-(P.  11.)       - 
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III  1836  the  popukiHin  of  Glas^w 
was  244,000,  and  the  number  of  lever 
patients  treated  in  the  Ruyal  Infirmary 
was  3125. 

Tbe  number  of  persons  attacked  with 
-  fever  in  Glasgow,  is  auptiosed  bj  Dr. 
Cowan  to  have  been  as  follows  :— 

In  1835 6,180 

1836 10.092 

1837 21,800. 

This  extraordinary  liability  to  fever  is 
thus  accounted  for  by  our  author  :^- 

**  Many  of  the  causes  of  tbe  produc- 
tion and  propagation  of  fever  must  be 
ascribed  to  the  habits  of  our  population ; 
to  the  total  want  of  cleanliness  among 
tb^  lower  orders  of  tbe  community ;  to 
the  absence  of  ventilation  in  tbe  more 
densely  peopled  dii»trictt*;  and  to  tbe 
accumulation,  fur  weeks  or  months  to- 
gether, of  filth  of  every  description  in 
our  public  and  private  dunghills;  to 
the  over-crowded  state  of  tbe  lodging.- 
houses  resorted  to  by  the  lowest  classes; 
and  to  many  other  circumstances  unne- 
cessary to  mention." — (P.  13  ) 

He  thinks  that  more  accommodation 
should  be  provided  for  fever  patients, 
and  that  **  a  few  thousand  pounds,  judi- 
ciously  expended  in  opening  up  the 
districU  most  densely  populated,  and 
in  other  obvious  ways,  would  greitly 
tend  to  alleviate  the  pressure  of  our 
heaviest  municipal  Ux  —  tbe  *  Fever 
ux.' "— (P-  14.) 

Out  of  2257  patients  admitted  iuto 
the  Fever  Hospital,  290  died,  or  about  1 
in  7*. 

The  exantberoatous  eruption,  suppos- 
ed by  French  writers  to  be  charactenstic 
of  typhus  fever,  appeared  in  1669  cases 
out  of  the  2257. 

Our  author  believes  the  disease  to  be 
contagious  :— 

'*  AH  tbe  gentlemen  who  have  acted 
as  clerks  in  the  Fever  Hospital,  for 
many  years  past,'  have  beeu  attacked 
with  fever,  unless  they  bad  bad  it  pre- 
viously to  their  election.  During  last 
year  twenty-seven  of  tbe  nurses  of  the 
esublishment  were  seized  with  fever j 
and  five  of  them  died.  Several  of  the 
studenU  have  been  affected.  One  gen- 
tleman, who  acted  as  apothecary,  died 
in  tbe  bouse ;  and  if  I  have  escaped,  it 
must  be  attributed  either  to  being  past 
the  period  of  life  at  which  fever  usually 
takes  plaee,  or  to  my  being  secured 
l^y  having  had  two  dangerous  at- 
tacks   at    an    eariier    perit^    of    mv 


in  the  infirmary,  during  tbe  eptdehiie 
of  1816. 17,  and  18.  These  facts  are 
strongly  corroborative  of  the^  opinion 
that  I'ever  is  contagious.'*— (P.  36.) 

No  doubt  they  are;  y«t  we  must  admit 
that  the  contagion  of  typhus  depends 
chiefly  on  the  accumalation  of  cases 
witbin  a  small  space^  and  that  it  is  by 
no  means  strongly  marked  wbeii  cases 
are  isolated.  Dispensary  physicians, 
and    students  attending   general    bos- 

Eitals,  are  not  very  frequently  affected 
yit; 

Small'pox.  —  Dr.  Cowan  having 
shown  that  small-pox  is  decidedly  on 
tbe  increase  in  Glasgow,  is  of  opinion 
that  it  is  owing  to  the  neglect  of  vacci- 
nation, and  not  to  the  occurrence  of 
small-pox  after  vaccination.  It  appears, 
that  of  1050  persons  who  died  from  this 
disease  in  1835-6,  953  were  under 
^ve  years  of  age,  so  that  it  is  more 
than  probable  that  vaccination  had  not 
been  performed.  The  mortality  among 
adults  is  almost  exclusively  confined  to 
the  Gaelic  part  of  the  population. 

General  mortality. — This,  also,  is  on 
the  increase.  Thus,  the  rate  of  morta- 
lity,  omitting  fractions,  in  1822  was 
I  in  41 1  in  1827  I  in  34 ;  in  1834  I  in 
33;  In  1835  1  in  29;  in  1836  1  in  26; 
in  1837  1  in  24.  In  1832,  the  cholera 
year,  it  was  I  in  20«. 

The  influx  of  labourers  of  late  years 
has  diminished  the  relative  proportion 
of  the  wealthier  to  the  poorer  classes, 
and  is,  of  course,  one  cause  of  the  in- 
creased mortality.  **  In  18 19  there  was 
one  Irish  person  out  of  eyety  ^1h  ^^ 
the  inhabitants ;  and  in  1831,  one  oat 
ofevery5^."— (P.6.) 

It  is  clear  that  this  frightful  rate  of 
mortality  can  be  mitigated  only  by  the 
most  active  benevolence ;  hospitals  must 
be  built,  drains  formed,  and  dunghills 
removed  ;  and  the  poor  must  be  taught 
to  clean  and  whitewash  their  houses. 
Whether  these  objects  can  be  accom- 
plished by  voluntary  subscriptions,  or 
whether  recourse  must  be  had  to  assess* 
ments,  is  a  local  question.  The  evils 
are.  so  enormous  that  one  might  imagine 
there  must  be  a  slowness  to  subscribe 
in  tbe  good  town  of  Glasgow.  Yet, 
perhaps,  the  rich  are  scarcely  ac- 
quainted with  the  condition  of  the  poor; 
as  Miss  Edgeworth  says,  one  half  of 
tbe  world  does  not  know  bow  the  otber 
half  lives. 

career,  when  acting  «s  pLysiciaus*  clerk       •  At  page  45  it  u  tuted  to  bave  iMcn  1  in  21*67. 
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MEDICAL  GAZETTE. 

Saturday,  March  2,  1830. 

'•  Meet  omolbnii,  lle«t  ttUn  mlhU  dlgnltatMi 
Arth  MedUm  tnerit  potcstei  modo  Tciil«n'dl  In 
palillcum  sit,  dicendl  pcrlcalnm  dob  recaao." 

OlCBftO. 

EFFECTS  OF  THE  TAX  ON  WINE. 
A  CI7RIO0S  incident  occurred  a  few 
months  ago  in  one  of  the  counties  bor- 
dering upon  Wales— Cheshire,  if  we 
recollect  aright.  As  we  took  no  note  of 
the  circumstance,  our  memofy  maj 
plaj  us  false  in  one  or  two  of  the  minor 
details,  but  the  principal  points  will  be 
found  quite  correct.  It  happened,  then, 
on  a  raw  and  gusty  evening  in  the 
month  of  October,  1838,  that  a  tumul- 
tuous horde,  consisting  entirely  of  the 
softer  but  not  more  silent  sex,  was  seen 
advancing  towards  the  residence  of  the 
Re?.  Charles  Dennett  The  worthy 
pastor  had  just  donned  his  night-cap, 
and  was  not  a  little  surprised  when  he 
heard  the  Maenad  cries  of  this  Anglo- 
Celtic  mob ;  nor  a  little  alarmed  when 
he  found  that  these  cries  were  directed 
against  himself.  It  would  have  been 
impossible,  even  for  the  most  unclas- 
sical  man,  not  to  think  of  the  fate  of 
Orpheqs  on  such  an  occasion.  Never- 
theless, he  mustered  his  spirits  as  he 
best  might,-  opened  the  window, 
put  out  his  head,  and  asked  what 
they  wanted  P  It  may  easily  be 
imagined  thai  it  was  some  time  before 
an  answer  could  be  obtained ;  or  Father^ 
that  so  many  replies  were  yelled  out  in 
Welsh  and  English,  that,  like  opposite 
^antitica  in  algebra,  they  desftroyod 
each  other,  and  presented  die  ear  with  a 
mere  zero.  At  last,  when  most  of 
the  fair  bawlers  were  tired  out  with 
their  atlonpted  explanation,  the  culprit 
was  allowed  to  hear  his  crime  from 
the  leader  of  the  chorus.  It  was  a  for- 
tunate circumstance,  indeed,  that  the 
troop  brought  no  scaling-ladders  with 
them,  dse  bad  they  speedily  stormed 


the  apartment -of  the  unfortunate  divine, 
**  and  taught  the  rustic  moralist  to  die,*' 
in  the  most  literal  sense  of  the  words. 
As  matters  stood,  they  were  obliged,  as 
we  have  seen,  to  parley,  and  at  last  in- 
formed the  accused  of  his  crime.  In  a 
speech  which  he  had  lately  made  at  the 
pleasant  village  of  Bixley,  de  omnihuM 
rebus  et  qmbusdam  aliiiy  he  had  pro- 
posed  A  TAXATIOH     OP    WIVXS  !        NoW 

though  to  monks,  Malthusians,  politi- 
cal economists,  and  all  the  subgenera  of 
skinflints,  this  might  sound  very  well, 
it  seemed  mere  madness  to  an  assembly 
of  honest  women,  and  they  came  to  de- 
mand untaxed  marriages  from  the 
reverend  speech -maker.  His  explana- 
tion, unlike  most  of  those  which  take 
place  in  a  certain  House,  proved  quite 
satisfactory ;  and  we  trust  that  be  is,  in 
consequence,  alive  and  well  to  this  day. 
It  seems  that  an  erratum  had  crept  into 
the  report  of  the  Bixley  speech,  wive* 
being  substituted  for  winet.  Now 
though  this  account  entirely  satisGed 
the  angry  visitors,  who  wended  their 
way  home  without  further  ebullition,  we 
confess  that  we  are  not  so  pleased  with 
it  i  and  though  we  are  glad  that  Mr. 
Dennett  was  not  a  Malthusian,  we 
could  wish  that  he  was  not  so  anti-Bac- 
chanalian.  He  is  probably  not  aware 
that  the  duty  on  wine  is  already  so  high 
as  to  act  as  a  prohibitory  tax  ;  so  that 
England,  although  the  richest  country 
in  Europe,  probably  consumes  less  wine 
in  proportion  to  its  population  than  the 
poorest.  The  duty  on  wine  imported 
into  this  kingdom  is  Gie  shillings 
and  sixpence  per  imperial  gallon; 
with  the  exception  of  Cape,  which 
pays  only  two  shillings  and  ninepence. 
The  eonaeqiience  of  the  low  duty  on 
Cape  is,  that  it  is  introduced  in  consi- 
derable quantities,  aiid  as  it  seldom 
makes  its  appearance  nnder  its  own 
name,  we  are  forced  to  conjecture  that  it 
is  chiefly  used  to  mix  with  better  wines, 
or  that,  without  any  mixing  at  all,  it 
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pttsM  under  the  more  fadnoored  names 
of  Sberrjr  or  Madeira.  The  consequence 
of  the  high  duty  on  French  wines  is, 
that  onl J  2  or  .300,000  gallons  per  an- 
num are  consumed  in  this  kingdom, 
although  the  enonnous  quantity  of  eight 
hundred  millions  is  annually  made  in 
France^  Only  one-hundredth  part  of 
the  wine  exported  from  France  is  drunk' 
in  England  ;  and  when  we  consider  the^ 
opulence  of  this^  country,  and  the  gene- 
ral diflTusipn  of  comforts  and  luxuries 
among  a  large  proportion  of  its  popula-. 
tion,  this  scanty  enjoymen.t  of  so  agree- 
able  and  wholesome  a  beverage  proves 
with  mathematical  clearness,  that  the 
tariff  has  been  fixed  injudiciously. 
Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  pro- 
digious increase  of  consumption  conse- 
quent on  lessening  a  duty  which  has 
been  screwed  too  high,  will  easily  admit 
that  if  the  duty  on  all  wines  were  lower-' 
ed  to  one-third  of  the  present  amount^ 
the  quantity  drunk  would  he  increased 
tenfold.  At  present  the  consumption 
of  wine  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  about- 
a  bottle  and  a  half  per  head  in  the 
course  of  a  year,  which  might  surely  be 
multiplied  by  ten  without  alarming  any 
man  of  sense.  The  middle  classes,  who 
are  now  driven  to  spirits,  might  substi- 
tute Port,  Sherry,  or  Claret,  with  great 
advantage,  and  in  some  happier  era, 
even  the  labouring  man,  who  now  rarely, 
tastes  wine,  except  within  the  walls  of 
aa  hospital,  might  get  a  few  glasses  out 
of  the  800,000,000  of  gallons. 

Nay,  might  we  not  venture  to  antici- 
pate a  time  when  brandy  shall  be  ad- 
mitted at  a  lower  duty  than  twenty-two 
abillings  and  sixpence  the  imperial 
gallon?  But  this  is  more  delicate 
ground ;  and  lest  we  should  he  at  once 
attacked  by  English  distillers,  who  can 
now  thrust  their  terebinthinous  spirits 
down  English  throats,  and  by  the  zea- 
lous advocates  of  entire  abstinence,  we 
bleak  off.  We  freely  allow  it  would  be 
desirable    that  spirits  should  be  sup- 
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planted  by  wine  and'  beer\;  but  if  they 
are  still  drunk,'  is  not  brandy  better 
than  gin  .^ 

MINERAL  AND  VECkETABLE 
POISONS. 
In  the  amusing  work  of  Dr.  Caleb 
Ttoknoron  QuadEory,  which  we  lately 
introduced  to  the  notice  of  our  readers, 
there  is  a  chapter  on  the  comparative 
powers  of  mineral  and  vegetable  medi- 
ciries.  He  observes,  that  there  is  a  uni- . 
v^ersal  disposition  among  qnaoks  to  de-. 
ciy  all  medicines  obtained  from  the- 
mineral  kingdom,  while  they  extol  the. 
virtues  of  vegetable  remedies^  To> 
jndgefrom  Dr.  Tieknor's  book,  every, 
quackish  artifice  seems  to  be  even  more, 
successful  in  the  United  States  than  in 
England ;  and  among  others,  the  trick, 
of  recommending  a  remedy  as  being 
purely  vegetable,  and  therefore  quile 
harmless.  He  is,  no  doubt,  in  the  right,' 
in  supposing  the  evil. fame  of  mineral, 
medicines  to  be  due  to  that  noted  pre-> 
paration  of  mercury  with  so  many  namea 
and  so  many  qualities.  <*  Calomel  is 
the  great  bug- bear;  the  raw  head  and 
bloody  bones  that  has  been  used  by 
designing  knaves  and  others,  who  de- 
serve compassion  for  their  weakness,  to 
frighten  those  who  have  been  selected' 
as  fit  subjects  for  imposition.  With 
calomel,  all  minerals  have  been  dragged: 
in,  and  received  the  same  sent^ce  of 
condemnation,  for  no  reason  but  be- 
longing  to  the  same  family— for  being 
found  in,  bad  company ;  or,  perhaps,  for» 
another  reason,  deemed  sufficient  by  the' 
ignorant,  Viz.,  that  they  are' medicines^ 
of  great  power ;  and,  therefore,  are  ca- 
pable of  doing,  injury.'.' 

To  give  up  the  use  of  mineral  medi- 
cines because  they  have  been  abused, 
would  indeed  be  the  acme  of  absurdity; 
but  when  Dr.  Ticknor* compares  them  to 
fire  and  water,  and  food,  and  supposes 
that  these  might  be  condemned  by.  a 
similar  kind  of  logic,  he  rides  a  good 
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arfumeiit  <»  de»tb,  for  mercary  ftod 
arsenic  are  not  neoesaarieft  of  life.  We 
must  recollect,  too,  that  it  is  frequeacj 
of  misuse,  and  not  the  bare  possihility 
of  it,  which  lends  a  stinsT  to  popnlar 
declamation  agfainst  mineral  medicines, 
and  that  if  an  excessiFe  salivation  were 
as  rare  in  proportion  as  the  destraction 
of  a  hoose  by  fire,  the  dread  of  calomel 
would  vanish.  It  is  the  more  frequent 
abuse  of  mercurial  than  of  vegetable 
remedies  which  baa  f(iven  rise  to  the 
prejudices  that  Dr.  Tioknor  combats; 
and  we  scarcely  wonder  that  what  Dr. 
Ahercrombie  calls  '*  long  and  ruinous 
coursea  of  mercury,"  should  be  taken* 
advantag^  of  by  the  quacks  of  America, 
who  call  out  "Mineral  Doctors,"  as 
you  would  cry  "  mad  dog."  Perhaps 
the  only  vegetal^le  remedy  that  has 
been  equally  misused  is  opium;  and 
here  the  fault  is  roost  usually  with  the 
patient,  who  is  unwilling  to  diseontinue 
the  soothing  drug,  and  makea  opium- 
eating  a  portentous  continuation  of 
<^um.takuig. 

Dr.  Ticknor  goes  through  most  of 
the  mineral  and  vegetable  poisons,  and 
touches  briefly  on  the  properties  of 
many;  but  sometimes  be  allows  the 
advocate's  gown  to  peep  out  beneath 
the  robes  of  the  judge.  Thus  he  says, 
#hen  speaking  of  the  sugar  of  lead, 
that  "(hose  who  have  used  it  most, 
deny  its  ever  producing  or  being  ca- 
pable of  producing  unpleasant  results." 
These  must  be  sturdy  deniers.  Of 
eonrse  he  mdcea  out  his  case,  as  the 
most  certam  and  speedy  of  poisons  are 
(o  be  found  in  the  vegetable  kingdom.! 
but  it  shows  how  deeply  the  entir  must 
have  penetrated  wlien  so  elaborate  an 
exposition  of  it  is  necessary. 


Her  Majesty  has  been  pleased  to 
grant  the  dignity  of  Baronet  of  the 
United  Kingdom  to  Dr.  .Crampton, 
the  surgeon -genera]  in  Ireland.  Dr. 
H.  Marsh,  physician  in  ordinary  to  her 
Migesty,  in  Ireland,  baa  had  the^  same 
honour  conferred  upon  him. 
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anvoaT  vaoM  tbb    natiosal  vAccnrft 
BSTABfiisBMBNT,  rBBauAav  1839. 

To  tht  RifJu  Hm,  Lord  John  RuatU,  Seeniary 
of  Suae  for  tho  Homo  Dopartment, 

Feb.  11,1880. 
My  Loan,— The  smalt-pox  has  prevailed 
epidemically,  and  with  great  sererity,  not 
only  in  England,'bat  also  in  a  oonsi^rable 
part  of  the  continent  of  E.urope,  since  our 
last  report. 

It  seemsi  from  the  history  of  this  dis- 
ease, that  it  has  recurred  epidemically 
once  in  13  or  14  years  ever  since  its  first 
introduction  into  these  islands,  and  always 
with  extraordinary  violence  and  destme- 
tion  of  life ;  so  that  45,000  persons  are  said 
to  have  died  in  one  of  these  epidemic 
yean  before  inoculation  was  introduced, 
at  the  begining  of  the  last  oentunr.  Since 
that  practice  was  brought  here  the  loos  of 
life  by  small-pox  within  the  bills  of  mor- 
tality was  &fiO0  annually ;  but  since  vac- 
cination has  superseded  inoculation,  the 
number  of  deaths  has  decreased  gradually, 
uhtil  it  amomtcd  to  onlv  900  in  the  year 
1837.  In  the  course  of  the  year  which 
has  lately  terminated  (during  which  small- 
pox prevailed  epidemically)  there  have 
died  800  of  this  disease ;  not  more,  after 
all,  than  one-sixth  of  the  number  of  those 
who  died  annually  during  the  prevalence 
of  inoculation,  notwithstanding  the  in- 
creased Dopulation  of  the  metropolis  and 
its  neighbourhood.  Surely  this  implies 
some  geoerally  protective  influence,  and 
our  confidence' in  the  efiicacy  of  good  vac- 
dnation  remains  unabated.  We  are  indeed 
convinced  that  the  indiforiminate  vaccina- 
tion which  has  been  practised  in  this 
country  by  ignorant  and  unqualified  per- 
sons, with  but  little  o^  no  rq|;ard  to  the 
condition  of  body  of  tbeperaons  to  be 
vaccinated,  to  the  selection  of  the  vac- 
cine lymph,'  or  to  the  progress  and  charac- 
ter of  the  vesicle  to  be  formed,  are 
to  be  rmrded  as  amongst  the  main 
causes  or  ine  occasional  failure  of  vacca- 
liktlon;  and  we  are  sorry  to  hear  an 
ifasietv  exprstsed  that  a  recurrence  should 
often  DD  inade  to  the  disease  of  the  cow 
which  first  supplied  the  genuine  protec* 
tlve  flatter;  ibr,  in  the  first  jglaoe, it  is  not 
in  the  nature  of  any  other  conmnoieable 
virus  to  degeoerete  and  lose  its  influence  i 
and,  in  the  next,  we  have  the  opportunity 
of  bearing  our  most  ample  testimony  to 
the  continuance  of  the  efficiency  of  the 
original  vaccine  lymph  introduced  by 
Pr.  Jenner  throuffh  nearly  a  million 
of  sulir)ects  soccesmvely,  of  whom  manv 
thousands    have    been     expoaed     wi'tn 
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entire  ImptiBlty  to  smalUpos  In'  its  most 
malig^iaiit  form  ;  and  thoogh  weonrseWM 
ha?6  taken  a  good  opportunity  more  than 
once  or  twice  of  recruiting  onr  stores  with 
fifesh  genuine  matter  from  the  Cow^  yet  we 
think  it  right  to  diseonrage  an  Indiscrimi- 
nate imprndent  resort  to  this  expedient ; 
becansethe  animal  is  subject  to  more  than 
one  erapti?e  disease,  and  a  mistake  might 
possibly  be  made  in  the  selection  of  the 
proper  pustule,  by  an  inexperienced  hand. 
We  nave  faccinated  by  onr  se?eral 
appointed  faccinators,  16,659  persons  this 
last  year,  and  ha?e  sent  out  to  ?arious 
parts  of  the  world  203,8  IR  charges  of 
lymph;  the  former  amounting  to  6,241 
more  than  ha?e  been  ?accinated  in  the 
metropolis  and  neighbourhood  in  any  for- 
mer year,  and  the  latter  exceeding  dis- 
tributions of  lymph  from  the  National 
Insti  tution  by  79,007  charges. 

(Signed)        Heury  HALFORDy 
Pmldentofthe  Royal  College  of  Pbysidans, 
Prevident  of  the  Board* 

Hon 8.  TiBioH  Thomas, 
Pmident  of  the  Boral  College  ofSargeoue. 

Thomas  Watson, 
Senior  Censor  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physldans. 

Clement  Hue,  M.D* 

Registrar. 


CLINICAL  LECTURE, 

Ddiverml  at  UnivgnUif  ColUgt  HofpUal, 

By  Samuel  Coopbk, 

Senior- Snrgeon  to  the  Hospital,  Ac. 


Gentlemen, — ^The  immense  population 
of  London  and  its  suburbs,  consisting  of 
about  one  million  and  a  half;,  the  infinite 
variety  of  occupations  in  which  that  popu- 
lation  is  engaeed ;  the  serere  accidents  and 
diseases  to  which  many  of  those  employ- 
ments expose  parties  engaged  in  them :  tne 
great  number  of  hospitab  and  medical 
siihools;  the  activity,  competition,  and  emn- 
lation  constantly  prevailing  in  them ;  the 
numerous  societies  for  the  discussion  of 
medical  subjects;  and.  the  opportunity 
which  students  o^  one  hospital  enjoy  by 
the  courtesy  of  the  profession  of  occ». 
sionally  fisiting  and  noticing  what  is  pass- 
ing in  all  the  others ;  are  several  important 
advantages  which,  I  think,  must  long  oon- 
tiiine  to  render  London  almost  as  much 
the  great  emporium  of  surgery  in  the  Bri. 
tish  dominions,  as  it  is  of  commerce.  I 
say  this,  however,  with  every  desire  to  ac- 
ktiowledge  the  merit  of  the  Provincial 
sehools,  which,  as  preparatory  ones,  offer 
mat  advantages  to  students  resident  in 
tbe  country ;  bat  no  greater  mistake  pre- 
vails than  the  idea  sometimes  nromul- 
gfated,  that  gentlemen,  whose  eoucation 


has  not  had  the  advantages  of^his  metro- 
polis, genemlly  nass  through  their  exarai- 
nation  at  the  CoUege  with  as  much  credit 
as  others  who  have  nad  that  advantage. 
'  From  such  a  multitude  of  different  cases 
as  are  incessantly  taking  place  in  a  popu* 
lation  like  that  of  London,  man^  of  a 
most  interesting  kind  must  be  continually 
presenting  themselves  for  admission  into 
the  hospitals,  where,  by  making  ns  ae- 
quainted  with  new  facts,  or  bringing  under 
onr  notice  unexpected  and  unrecorded 
circumstances,  such  cases,  united  with 
others  from  various  sources,  have  the  effect 
of  greatly  extending  the  limits  of  patho- 
logy and  practical  surgery.  How  many 
cases  have  I  seen  in  this  hospital,  during 
the  last  four  or  five  years,  attended  with 
circumstances  and  peculiarities  not  re- 
corded, nor  adverted  to,  by  any  of  the 
highest  authorities !  The  following  obser- 
vations,  with  others  which  I  may  from 
time  to  time  record,  will  prove  that  what 
has  now  been  stated  is  not  without  foun- 
datien  :— 

Strangulated    Femoral   Hernia — Operation'-' 
Cytts  bi  th»  Fat  under  the  Fateia  Propria, 

'  Mary  Eggleston,  set.  66,  admitted  Dec. 
19th,  1838.  She  is  a  washerwoman,  who. 
has  had  several  children,  and  has  been  the 
subject  of  a  femoral  hernia  of  the  right 
side  for  several  years.  She  attributes  its 
first  occurrence  to  exertions  made  in  man- 
gling. Formerly  she  wore  a  truss,  but  dis- 
continued its  use  about  four  months  ago, 
since  which  neriod,  until  the  day  but  one 
before  her  aamission  into  the  hospital,  the 
tumor  never  reappeared.  On  the  morn- 
ing  of  the  17th,  however,  in  consequence 
of  her  having  made  considerable  exertions, 
the  hernia  descended  again* 

On  tbe  18th,  as  the  tumor  was  painful, 
she  consulted  Mr.  Dore,  a  surgeon  in  my 
neighbourhood,  who  had  recourse  to '  the 
taxis,  and  administered  some  castor  oil 
and  other  medicines.  The  taxis  did  not 
succeed;  but  one  evacuation  from  the 
rectum  was  obtained.  In  the  course  of  the 
night  the  pain  in  the  tumor  became  movt 
severe,  and  vom||ing  came  on.  On  the 
morning  of  the  I9th  tbe  |>atient  had  a 
scanty  motion,  which  afforded  her  no  relief. 
The  vomiting  now  became  more  frequent 
and  distressing ;  nothinff  could  be  retained 
in  the  stomach,  and  hiccough  was  added 
to  the  other  symptoms. 

Mr.  Dore  called  upon  me  on  the  evening, 
of  the  19th,  and  asked  me  to  jeceive  her 
into  the  hospital,  to  which  request  I  im- 
mediately acceded. 

StfrnptMu  on  o^miinnfi. — The  countenance 
was  pale  and  anxious;  the  stomach  re- 
tained nothinff  that  was  put  into  it ;  and 
there  was  a  frequent  and  annoying  hic- 
cough.   In  the   right  groin,  a  tumor  of 
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^bont  the  size  of  a  pigeon'ji  egg  was  de*: 
tected  below  .Poupart's  ligament.  It  waa 
tense,  painful  when  handled^  and  la^  with 
Its  greatest  diaipeter  in  the  direction  of 
the  fold  of  the  groin.  I  pressed  upon  the 
abdomen,  but  it  gave  no  pain — a  verj  fa- 
vourable circumstance,  as  denoting  that 
peritonitis  had  not  yet  made  any  dan-, 
gerous  progress.    The  pulse  was  90. 

My  house-surgeon,  Mr.  Carter,  tried  the 
taxis  in  vain;  and  an  ultimate  trial  of  it 
was  made  both  by  Mr.  Quain  and  myself, 
after  the  patient  had  been  made  faint  by 
being  put  into  a  warm  bath  of  98^. . 

Operation,— I  performed  the  operation  at. 
9  o'clock  in  the  evening,  about  two,  hours 
after  the  patient's  arrival  at  the  hospital. 
The  first  incision  was  begun  at  Poupart's 
ligament,  and  carried  downwards  and  out-, 
wards  directly  over  the  centre  of  the  tu- 
mor. On  opening  what  appeared  to  me 
to  be  the  fascia  propria,  I  observed  that 
two  or  three  drachms  of  clear  serous  fluid 
escaped — an  occurrence  which,  I  believe, 
is  not  noticed  by  the  best  works  on  her- 
nia, though  Sir  Astley  Cooper  informs 
me  that  he  has  met  with  it  in  practice. 
Then,  on. laying  open  the  supposed  fascia 
propria,  a  large  mass  of  grfinular  fat  pre- 
sented itself,  which  had  much  of  the  ap- 
pearance of  hypertrophied  omentum.  The 
finding  of  a  mass  of  adipose  substance  in 
this  situation,  being  rather  common  in  fat. 
fTubjects,  would  have  occasiotied  no  per- 
plexity ;  but  another  circumstance,  which 
was  entirely  new  to  me,  and  so  far  as  my 
inquiries  extend,  has  not  been  described 
in  any  treatise  on  hernia,  was  the  presence 
of  cysts  in  this  adipose  substance,  a  por- 
tion of  one  of  which,  projecting  beyond 
the  surface  of  the  granular  fat,  and  having 
a  darkish  appearance,  looked  very  much 
like  a  piece  of  bowel  enveloped  in  pro- 
truded omentum,  and  intimately  adherent 
to  it.  I  first  tried  to  separate  the  adhe- 
sions  with  a  scalpel,  but  found  this  quite 
impracticable  with  any  degree  of  safety  to 
the  intestine,  if  it  proved  to  be  such.  The 
tiexture  of  the  protruded  portion  of  cyst 
was  then  closely  examined,  and  a  very 
slight  appearance  of  transparency  was. 
perceived  in  it  when  the  candle  was  held 
on  one  side  of  it.  This  circumstance  was 
remarked  by  Mr.  Carter,  and  it  convinced 
me  that  the  part  could  not  be  intestine. 
I  determined,  therefore,  with  the  concur- 
rence of  mr  friend,  Mr.  Quain,  to  punc- 
ture it;  and  thus  about  a  drachm  of  fluid, 
which  was  not  perfectly  clear,  was  dis- 
charged. The  cavity  from  which  it  came 
Was  next  examined  with  a  probe,  and 
found  to  be  completely  circumscribed, 

I  then  dissected  carefully  more  and  more 
deeply  through  the  mass  of  adipose  sub- 
stance, and  arrived  at  another  similar  cyst 
of  a  darkish  colour,  which  was  also  open- 


ed, and  at  leagtb  the  true  periton^  her- 
nial sac  exposed.  As  soon  as  this  had 
been  opened,  a  small  quantity  of  turbid 
fluid  gushed  out,  and  a  piece  of  iDtestine, 
of  about  the  siee  of  a  walnut,  and  of  a 
chocolate  colour,  presented  itself.  The 
stricture  was  now  divided  upwards  and 
inwards,  and  the  intestine  reduced. 

The  wound  was  then  dressed,  and  a 
compress  and  spica  bandage  applied.  An 
injection  was  thrown  up  the  rectum,  and 
an  eflervescing  draught  given,  with  a  few- 
drops  of  tinct.  opii.  At  12  o'clock,  v.u,  the 
patient  fell  asleep,  and  did  not  awake  till  2, 
when  she  became  very  sick,  and  had  a 
motion. 

20th.— Pulse  90 ;  sickness  diminished ; 
no  pain  nor  tenderness  about  the  abdomen. 
At  5,  P.M.,  as  her  pulse  had  risen  to  100, 
twelve  ounces  of  blood  were  taken  away, 
which  proved  to  be  bufiy  and  cupped. 

Suffice  it  to  add,  that  all  functional  dis- 
tnrbance  soon  ceased,  and  that,  with  the 
aid  of  one  more  bleeding,  and  medicines 
for  the  relief  of  a  severe  cough,  the  patient 
recovered,  without  hailing  had,  subse- 
quently to  the  operation,  any  very  dan- 
gerous symptom. 

The  peculiarity  of  this  case  excited,  at 
the  time  of  the  operation,  a  suspicion  that 
there  might  be  two  hernial  sacs ;  but  the 
account  which  I  have  given  seems  to  me 
the  correct  one ;  and  it  must  appear  to 
you, gentlemen,  as  it  certainly  does  to  me, 
that  the  presence  of  cysts  in  tbe  adipose 
substance,  which  lay  between  tbe  fascia 
propria  and  the  hernial  sac,  constitutes  the 
most  interesting  feature  of  this  ex- 
ample  of  femoral  hernia.  I  do  not 
find  I  such  an  occurrence  noticed  by 
the  best  writers  on  the'  sulgect;  and 
as  it  may  take  place  again,  and  oause 
perplexity,  I  deem  this  explanation  of  it 
to  you,  and  even  the  public  record  of  it,  in 
some  form  or  another,  a  matter  of  duty. 

Sir  Astley  Cooper  acquainta  me,  that  he 
has  never  seen  any  instance  of  cysts  in  the 
fatty  substance  within  the  fascia  propria ; 
nornas  he  ever  met  with  any  case  of  pro- 
trusion of  two  hernial  sacs  through  the 
crural  ring.  / 

The  only  case  which  I  know  of,  as  re- 
sembling that  which  I  bayte  now  related, 
was  met  with  by  Mr.  Morton,  in  the  dia- 
secting-rooms  of  University  College,  sin- 
gularly enough,  a  few  davs  after  the  fojge- 
going  operation.  Tbe  following  is  an  e$-  • 
tract  from  notes  which  this  intelligent  sur- 
geon made  of  what  was  observed :— - 

**  While  dissecting  the  inguinal  region 
in  the  body  of  an  old  female,  the  subject 
of  crural  hernia  on  both  sides,  we  found  a 
small  cyst,  of  the  size  of  a  walnut,  lying 
in  front  of  and  upon  the  peritoneal  sac  of 
the  hernia  of  the  right  side.  Tbe  mem- 
brane, forming  this  cyst,  was  very  thin  and 
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delicftte,  resembling  much  of  the  appear- 
ance which  is  presented  by  some  of  the 
bursas  mucosae.  In  the  cavity  of  the  cyst 
was  found  a  small  quantity  of  thin  and  clear 
serous  fluid.  The  cyst  was  situated  be. 
tween  the  fascia  proj^ria  and  the  peritoneal 
sac  of  the  hernia,  apparently  in  the  sub- 
serous cellular  tissue. 

**  Dr.  Sharpey  and  Mr.  Quain  saw  and 
examined  the  cyst  soon  after  it  was  ex- 
posed." 

FATBOLOOY  OF  BURIIS  AND  SCALDS* 

It  is  to  Baron  Dupuytren  that  we  are 
indebted  for  the  first  correct  and  impor- 
tant explanation  of  the  pathology  of  burns ; 
a  subject  which,  as  throwing  Tight  on  the 
symptoms,  and  tending  to  improve  the 
practice  adopted  in  some  stages  of  these 
injuries,  I  deem  highly  deserving  of  fur- 
ther investigation.  In  this  hospital,  you 
are  aware,  gentlemen,  that  no  opportu- 
nity has  been  omitted,  of  prosecuting  the 
inquiry  by  post-mortem  examinations. 
The  particulars  of  some  of  these  I  now 
proceed  to  remind  you  of. 

Scald  of  the  Chat,  foUawed  by  Uieeraiion  rf 
the  Duodenum » 
Hannah  Latter,  aged  8,  was  admitted 
December   18,  1838.     About  five  weeks 

Srior  to  this  date,  she  met  with  the  acci- 
ent,  for  which  she  was  attended  by  a 
private  practitioner,  who  covered  the  in- 
jurcd  parts  with  flour.  The  case  went  on 
jpromisingly  for  three  weeks,  at  the  end  of 
which  she  began  to  void  a  great  deal  of 
blood  from  the  rectum.  At  the  time  of 
her  admission  she  was  in  a  most  reduced 
and  emaciated  condition,  and  died  on  the 
20tli. 

Poit  mortem  appearances:  Abdomen.'—  Xu 
ulcer,  of  about  tne  size  of  a  shilling,  in  the 
duodenum,  jusf  beyond  the  pylorus ;  the 
deficiency  in  the  parietes  of  the  bowel 
being  supplied  by  the  subjacent  portion 
of  the  pancreas.  Blood  was  found  in 
various  places  within  the  small  intestines. 
C/t«t. — Organs  healthy. 
Head,— 'Sol  examined. 

Eitetinw  and  deep  Bums  of  the  Limbs, — Con- 
gestion of  the  Lungs  and  Brain,  and  Effu- 
sion of  Bloody  Serum. 

Amongst  the  cases  of  bums  brought  to 
the  hospital  this  winter,  I  may  next  notice 
that  of  Hannah  Austin,  aBt.  5,  who,  in 
consequence  of  her  clothes  catching  lire, 
was  burnt  on  the  left  band,  arms,  thighs, 
and  legs.  On  her  admission  there  was 
great  depression  of  the  system,  coldness  of 
'the  skin,  and  languor  of  the  circulation. 
.The  feet  were  therefore  fomented,  and 
some  warm  drink  given.  Flour  was  ap- 
plied in  the  usual  way. 
On  the  day  but  one  follow  ing  her  admis< 


'sion,the  child  became  comatose,  and  sunk. 
Before  death,  Mr.  Taylor  detected  the 
existence  of  bronchitis.    '  .         ^ 

Sectio  cadaveris. — An  accumulaition  of 
bloody  serum  in  the  cavity  of  the  right 
plfura;  the  lungs  highly  congested,  and 
loaded  with  blood;  the  mucous  membrane 
of  bowels  pale;  vessels  of  the  brain  exceed- 
ingly turgid,  and  a  large  quantity  of  bloody 
scrum  at  its  base. 

Bums  on  the  Abdomen,  Chest,  Arms,  and  OecU 

put,  foUowed  by  Ulceration  of  the  Duode- 

iram  and  vtmtiting  of  Blood,  Sfc. 

Mary  Wright,  a^t,  3,  was  admitted  into 
University  College  Hospital,  with  several 
burns  of  the  above-mentioned  parts.  As 
she  was  somewhat  collapsed,  warm  stimu- 
lants were  given,  and  the  burns  dressed 
with  flour.  The  next  day  vomiting  came 
on,  and  for  four  days  the  child  voided  from 
the  stomach  considerable  quantities  of  a 
dark  brown,  fluid,  and  complained  of  severe 
pain  in  the  epigastrium.  On  the  following 
day  she  vomited  up  bloody  and^  on  the 
next,  died  convulsed. 

Sectio  cadaveris. — Traces  of  peritoneal 
inflammation  on  some  of  the  intestines. 
On  raising  the  stomach,  a  large  clot  of 
blood  was  observed  between  it  and  the 
mesocolon,  circumscribed  by  adhesion  of 
the  adjacent  peritoneal  surfaces.  On 
breaking  the  adhesions,  and  separating  the 
coagulum  from  the  duodenum,  the  con- 
tents  of  this  bowel  became  efi'used 
through  an  ulcerated  aperture,  of  about 
the  size  of  a  halfpenny,  which  was  situ- 
ated in  the  posterior  part  of  the  intes- 
tine, close  to  the  pyloric  orifice  of  the  sto- 
mach,  A  quantity  of  coagulated  blood 
was  found  m  the  latter  viscus,  and  also 
in  the  duodenum  and  ileum ;  and,  besides 
the  ulcerated  opening,  there  were  three 
additional  ulcers  in  tlic  duodenum. 

Bum  of  the  Neck,  Chest,  and  Arms,  followed 
by  Congestion  of  the  Veins  in  the  Abdomen^ 
Ulceration  of  the  Stomach,  Pneumonia,  ^c. 
Matilda  Fitzwaylet,  a!t.9  years,  was  ad- 
mitted January  17, 1839,  with  an  ulce^ted 
surface  extending  over  the  front  part  of 
the  neck,  chest,  and  arms,  and  occasioAed 
by  a  burn,  which  happened  three  weeks 
previously  to  her  admission.    Symptoms 
of  bronchi  lis  had  prevailed  more  or  less 
ever  since  the  accident.    On  the  fifth  and 
sixth.days  after  her  entrance  io^  the  hos- 
pital, the  difficulty  of  respiratiRi  became 
very  great,  and  she  died  on  the  seventli, 
four  weeks  aft^r  the  occurrence  of  the  bnrq. 
Sectio   eadaveris. — In    the  abdomen   the 
veijis  were  all  found  very  much  congested. 
There  was  an  ulcer  in  the  stbjnach,  uearly 
cicatrized. 

In  the  left  side  of  the  chest,  old  adhe- 
sions of  the  pleura  observed.    The  lungs 
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were  highly  inflained,  oongeeted,  and  al- 
moet  hepatized.  The  bronchial  muoooe 
membrane  was  ranch  inflamed,  and  con- 
tained a  puruient  eecretion. 

A  small  quantity  of  fluid  was  found 
nnder  the  arachnoid  membiane. 

REMAaas.— That  many  persons  who 
meet  with  bums  die  comatose,  or  else  with 
great  difficulty  of  respiration— asthmatic 
symptoms,  as  they  were  called— were  facts 
well  known  to  surgeons  many  years  ago. 
The  cause  of  coma  was  not,  however,  at- 
tempted to  be  explained,  as  it  might  cor* 
lectly  haTC  been,  by  reference  to  the  con. 
gestion  of  the  Tcssels  of  the  brain,  and 
the  effusion,  upon  or  within  that  organ,  as 
sttbsequently  demonstrated  in  post-mortem 
examinations;  while  the  old  practitioners, 
instead  of  looking  at  the  congested  and  even 
inflamed  lungs,  by  which  they  would  have 
been  able  to  account  rightly  for  the  oppres- 
sion of  the  breathing,  ascribed  the  latter  fre- 
quent consequence  of  a  bum  to  sympathy 
between  the  lunss  and  the  injured  skin. 
This  was  the  doctrine  which  I  used  to 
hear  inculcated  by  Aberaethy. 

The  post-mortem  examinations  made  by 
Bupnytren,  of  individuals  who  died  of 
bums,  threw  quite  a  new  light  upon  the 
subject.  They  proved,  that  when  the  suf- 
ferer perishes  in  the  flames,  or  shortly 
after  being  removed  from  them,  marks  of 
excessive  congestion  are  usually  observable 
in  the  intestinal  canal,  alihough  there  has 
not  been  sufficient  time  for  inflammation 
to  commence.  Not  only  does  the  mucous 
membrane  exhibit  bright  red  patches— not 
only  is  it  gorged  with  blood,  but  the 
bowels  contain  a  quantity  of  this  fluid, 
which  has  been  extravasated.  He  de- 
scribes  the  brain  as  being  largely  injected 
with  blood,  and  the  fluid  in  the  serous  ca- 
Tities  of  the  body  as  presenting  a  reddish 
colour.  He  represents  the  mucous  secre- 
tion of  the  bronchial  tubes  as  also  bloody, 
and  their  investing  membrane  as  exhibit- 
ing a  bright  red  colour,  and  streaked  with 
highly  injected  capillary  vessels.  It  seemed 
to  him  as  if  the  blood,  suddenly  repelled 
from  the  skin,  made  an  effort  to  escape 
through  the  pores  of  every  internal  surface. 

Our  second  case  exemplifies  the  truth  of 
most  of  these  observations,  with  the  ex- 
ception that  ths  mucmu  membrane  of  the 
baweis  vmu  pale,  though  the  lungs  and  brain 
were  much  congested,  and  a  bloody  serous 
fluid  w^  copiously  effused  within  the 
cranium'  and  the  chest. 

Bupuytren  found  that,  if  the  patient 
died  oetween  the  third  and  eightn  days 
aftei'  the  receipt  of  the  bum,  traces  of  in- 
flammation  of  the  bowels,  lungs,  and 
brain,  were  commonly  noticed;  but  if 
the  patient  sank  at  a  later  period,  or  in 
the  sopporative  stage,  the  mucous  mem- 
brane-of  the  intestines    was   ffcnerally 


stndded  with  patdics  of  ledness  and  ol- 
ceration,  and  that  sometimes  the  mesen- 
teric  glands  were  enlarged. 

As  we  have  not  met  with  such  cnlaig^- 
ment  of  the  mesenteric  glands  in  our  post- 
mortem examinations  of  burnt  patients,  a 
doubt  is  left  in  my  mind  whether  such 
enlargement,  as  remarked  by  Dopuytiei^ 
depended  upon  the  bum,  or  upon  the 
effects  of  scrofulous  disease  existing  pre- 
viously to  the  accident. 

The  entire  perforation  of  the  duodenum 
by  pleeretion,  exemplified  in  our  first  case  ; 
the  adhesion  of  the  margins  of  the  ulco. 
rated  opening  to  the  pancreas ;  the  dia- 
charge  of  great  quantities  of  blood  from 
the  rectum  before  the  patient  sunk ;  and 
the  blood  found  after  death  within  th« 
intestinal  canal,  and,  no  doubt,  the  source 
of  which  was  the  considerable  ulcer  in  the 
duodenum;  appear  to  me  to  be  circum- 
stances all  deeerving  to  be  well  remem- 
bered. 

The  vomiting,  in  our  second  case,  firsjt 
of  a  brown  fluid,  and  as  early  as  the  sixth 
day,  of  blood ;  the  death  of  the  patient  at 
the  end  of  the  flrst  week ;  the  presence  of 
several  ulcers  in  the  duodenum  at  thijp 
early  date ;  its  actual  perforation  in  one 
place  by  the  ulcerative  processi  and  the  pre- 
sence  of  blood  in  the  stomach,  duodenum, 
and  ileum,  after  death,  are  so  many,  facts 
of  great  interest  in  relation  to  the  patho- 
logy  of  burns.  Dupuytren's  olwervations 
would  not  lead  us  to  expect  ulceration  of 
the  bowels  so  early.  As  for  the  vomiting 
of  blood,  and  its  discharge  per  onum,  I  am 
not  aware  that  he  has  adverted  to  these 
occasional  consequences  of  burns  at  alL 

Our  last  case,  besides  exemplifying  se- 
veral effects  arising  from  visceral  inflam- 
mations, presents  us  with  an. instance  of 
an  ulcer  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  th^ 
stomach  nearly  cicatrized. 

These  post-mortem  investigations  seem 
to  me,  gentlemen,  not  oqIv  to  elucidate  the 
causes  of  various  symptoms,  observed  to 
follow  bums,  but  to  suggest  the  question, 
whether,  in  the  stages  of  bum,  attended 
with  congestion,  or  actual  inflammation 
of  important  internal  organs,  the  taking 
a^ay  of  blood  from  the  patient  would  not 
be  the  most  likely  means  of  saving  tba 
patlen  t's  life.  In  France^  I  know  that  the 
use  of  leeches,  in  certain  stages  of  bums, 
is  advocated  by  some  surgeons,  as  much  as 
they  are  by  certain  practitioners  here,  ip 
the  commencement  of  an  attack  of  erysi- 
pelas. In  the  period  of  reaction,  between 
the  third  and  eighth  days,  when  the  pulse 
is  strong,  and  there  is  evidenoe  of  visceral 
inflammation  having  come  on,  what  mea- 
sure is  so  likely,  I  ask  again,  to  save  the 
patient?  liCl  the  result  of  a  moderate 
abstraction  of  blood  be  first  ascertained; 
and,  if  it  be  favourable,  let  the  eva€iia^<9i 
be  repeated  with  circumspection. 
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.  WBSr-KIOlNG  OF  VOEK  PAtfPEE  ^Sti.dftS'  'hS*Sf  ^"^Vl^ 

LUNATIC  ASYLUM.  •  Q^cloek  the   gmrdeDer,   farmer,  laoncbT- 

woman,  &c.  sekctthowpaUente  who,  by 

prerkHis  amuiffement  with  the  dii«etor, 

iv  iroald  be  well  if  the  Annaal  Report«^  M?e  been  fixed  on  for  their  wTeral  occn- 

.which  are  now  so  eztensiTelj  cireuhited,  pations^  and  oommence  worir. 

coold  be  made  the  channel  of  eonreying  At  eleren,  the  workers  hafe  a  loncheon 

each  important  and  usefnl  information  on  ^^  bnad,  and  three^qnarters  of  »  pint  of 

the  nature,  symptoms,  and  treatment  of  ^^^^  beer.    They  dine  at  one.     Their 

insani^r,  as  is  fhmished  by  the  joamals  <^inners  are  one  day,  meat,  yeast  damp- 

of  so  large  an  institution.     Frem  their  If^flf^y  and  potatoes,   and  hsiif'^a-pint  of 

mrcnmscribed  limits,  howe?er,  that  is  im-  ^^^  >  ^  ^^^  soop,  with  potatoes  and 

possible,  and  it  most,  therefore,  be  pre-  dampUngs,  alternately, 

sented  to  the  pnUie,  at  a  ftitare  period,  ,   ^^  <wo,  work  is  ntonmed,  and  at  fonr  a 

•nnder  some  other  fe#m.  innoheon  is  distribnted,  similar  to  that  iA 

It  is  satisfhctbry  to  find,  that  notwith-  ^®  forenoon.    At  seren  they  bare  supper, 

ataading  the  great  increase  in  the  number  ofmilk  pottage  and  bread.    At  eight,  th^ 

•of  patients  (the  aTcrege  tfaroogboat  the  aed-room  doore  and  window  sbutteri  are 

year  being  34fi),  the  mortality  has  dimi-  «ai«AiUy  locked,  the  clothes  folded,  and 

wished.     Thirty.seren  hare   died,   some  Placed  on  the  outside  of  each  door.    The 

within   a  short    period   of    admission,  ^"esident  physician  (who  is  director);  the 

Amongst  this  number  was  a  patient  who  »atron,  the  apothecaiy,  and  housekeeper, 

had  been  insane  seren  days  before  being  '^■^a  in  the  inetitutioli.    They  not  only 

«ant  here;  he  had  been  bled  from  the  arm  ^^"^^  ^^^  patient  once  a-day,  but  are  com 

three  times,  to  syncope ;  the  quanUtv  ab^  stantly  amongst  them.    The  ?isitlng  phy- 

•tiacted  was  96  oB.  in  less  than  four  "days:  "«""  attend  twice  a  we^  each,  and 

mm   this  and  « severe  porgation,"  the  "*«»«  fraquently  if  neccMary.     The  two 

system  was  so  reduced,  that  the  patient,  as  ▼ii'Jfag  •uigeons  once  a  week,  and  as  often 

nay  be  expected,  nerer  rallied.    Another  ^  ^'^^^  are  stiigioal  cases  requiring  their 

wasreedfcdina  sinking  state,  with  the  attendance. 

hands  and  arms  anbrmously  swollen,  of  a  ^'^^  number  of  patients  employed  will 
blackish  eolour,  approaching   a  mortifi-  aaMan  Arom  thefollowing-tftblc-.- 
^ation,  and  a  de4>  indenUtion    in   the            Sewing  and  knitting 61 

*"PP^   arm,   prodaced    by   a   cart-rope,  Household  work 78 

Which  had    been  ased   for  the    purpose  Agriculture    aa 

c^inding  him  down  in  bed.    He  had  Shoemakers 5 

been  highly  excited,  but  on  his  admission  Wearere 6 

all  restrsut  was   removed;  he   became  Baking  and  brewing 4 

calm,  answered  eveiy  question  rationally.  Joiners,  paintera,  coopers,  and 

and  coiitinoed  in  that  state  up  to  the  blacksmiths    ......./....    7 

penod  of  his  death,  which  •  took  place  in  Washing iq 

tw^jehonn.  Picking  coir :  -  •  74 

Of  die  ]89,who  have  be^  admitted  Into  .      

the  Asvlum^  45  are  the  subjects  of  Insa-  •  Total-. i 296 

«er^  a,  Aon  skeleh  of  H«  iM«raI  ud  VMiton  of  ererr  clam    and  frnn.  .it 

ii^JSLrrfl^S^   Sl'^^u      {T?^-  •»«»»»«»«»»*•    The  frien/s  of  the  paUenU 

»i«a  (or  Whom  there  are  a  great  number);  On  a  tomparisoa  between  this  and  other 
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few  placed  on  the  nune  system  in  refe- 
renee  to  admissions.  In  tJiese  asylums^ 
where  all  cases  of  insanity  are  admitted 
indiscriminately,  the  mortality  mav  be 
expected  to  be  greater,  and  the  cures  fewer 
in  number,  than  where  each  only  are  ad- 
mitted as  offer  the  probability  of  cure.  - 

In  most  .of  the  county  asylnms  ittregi 
classes  are  receiTcd,  the  opulent,  the 
pauper,  and  an  intermediate  class;  the 
committee  of  management  exercising  a 
discretionary  power  as  to  the  gianting  or 
refusing  of  admissions.  In  the  Wesl- 
Riding  Asylum,  on  the  other  hand,  the  pa- 
tients are  exclusively  paupers,— a  class  of 
society  offering  all  the  disadfantages  of 
poverty,  want  of  education,  and  intempe- 
rate  habits;  idiots  and  epileptics  from 
birth ;  chronic  cases  of  many  years'  stand- 
ingi  persons  in  the  last  stage  of  acute 
diseasesr-all  are  leceired  alike  with  those 
affording  a  reasonable  prospect  of  success- 
ful treatment.  Much  might  be  added  on 
the  effect  which  the  moral  condition  of 
a  people  has  on  the  nature  and  increase 
of  insanity,  on  the  pernicious  results, 
physical  as  well  as  moml,from  the  masses 
congregated  in  the  houses,  yards,  and  fac- 
tories of  our  manufacturing  towns,  and 
last,  though  not  least,  on  the  nse  of  ardent 
spirits,  and  the  calamitous  effects  of  the 
everv  where  to  be  found  "  beer,  houses."  • 

The  few  and  slight  cases  of  dysentery, 
which.npw  so  seldom  present  thensselvee, 
are  scarcely  worthy  of  mention ;  but  that 
the  public  mind  may  be  fully  disabused, 
and  that  the  real  condition  of  the  esta* 
blishment  may  be  kno.wn  on  this  subject, 
a  table  is  added  of  deaths  from  dysentery, 
taken  within  the  last  six  years,  the  accu- 
racy of  which  may  be  established  .by  a 
reference  to  the  journals,  in  which  every 
case  is  entered  by.  the  vi^itinjB;  physicians, 
with  the  progress  and  treatment  :— 
Males.       FeiMles* 

1833  ••.     1       ..       0 

1834  ...      0       ..       1 
1836       ..       I       ..       0 

1836  ..      0       ..       0 

1837  ..       0       ,,       0 

1838  ..       0       ..      0 
Total 3 

Thus  in  the  course  of  six  years,  out  of 
IS31  •  persons,  three  only  have  died  from 
dysentery — ^a  number  not  exceeding  that 
which  in  all  probability  would  have  oc- 
curred in  anv  town  in  the  West-Riding 
with  an  equal  population. 

The  inquests,  which  were  formerly  held 

«  The  senraoU  are  here  added  to  the  patients* 
In  1828,  when  It  appears  to  have  been  epidemic, 
the  booaekeeper  died :  she  waa  the  only  aerTant 
who  was  fatally  atUcked  with  the  disease  »ince 
ther  instUatioh  was  ope^icd,  jud  only  two  have 
ever  had  It. 


on  the  death  af  evefy  patient^  wie  abo- 
lished by  order  of  the  visiting  jBstioe■3^ul 
1836,  which  order  was  ooofinned  by  t|ie 
Court  of  Quarter  Sessions^  held  at  Poata- 
fract.  Since  that  period  the .  folUiwioff 
regulation  has  been  substituted?— ^Oa  the 
death  of  a  patient  notice  is  given  to  the 
constable  of  the  distriot,  who  in^peeto  the 
body,  and  inquires  into  the  cause  of  death, 
&c.  A  book  of  certificates  is  kept,  im 
which  the  name,  age,  and  cause  of  death 
is  registered,  which  register  is  signed  by 
the  visiting  and  resident  physicians,  the 
apothecary,  and  constable,  if,  howevOT, 
the  death  is  sudden,  or  the  cause  in  any 
degree  doubtful,  the  constable  summoiM 
an  inquest  as  fonnerly. 

The  sura  of  £25.  i7s.  has  been  added  to 
Harrison's  Fund  from  the  profits  of  the 
bazaar.  Its  institntt<>a  has  furnished  aa 
endless  source  of  interesting  oecnpatioK 
for  the  patients,  whilst  the  knowledge  that 
they  were  working  for  themselves  .and  Uk- 
milies,  has  not  a  little  tended  to  stimnlata 
their  industry  and  invention. 

An  abundant  supply  of  excellent  water 
has  been  obtained  fVoni  the  well  in  the 
East  plantation,  as  mentioned-in  the  Re- 
port of  last  year.  The.  weekly  bathing  of 
the  patients  has  been  continued  without 
interruption,  and  the  hoasdiold  was  never 
in  a  more  healthy  etate. 

The  ,great  advance  which  has  taken 
place  in  the  price  of  provieions  has,  of 
course,  had  its  effect  en  the  finances,  nor 
does  the  balance  in  favour  of  .the  institn* 
tion  appear  to  justify  any  alteration  of  the 
weekly  charge*  ' 

C.  C.  CoasBLua,  M.D«. » 
Director. 

ROYAL  INSITUTldN.    , 

February  I,  I889> 

Pttfmoir  Grant  on  th»  Iitftaona, 
Da.  GuAKT  entertained  the  visitors  this 
evening  with  a  short  account  of  the  recent 
researches  into  the  nature  of  the  mfiuoria. 
He  explained  the  import  of  the  feame  by 
stating  that  the  atteirtion  of  philosophers 
was  first  directed  to  them  as  a  product  of 
putrescent  in  Alstons.  The  microscopic 
investigations  of  Liewenhoeck  had  thrown 
great  light  on  the  anatomical  structure  of 
these  animalcules ;  and  successive  entomo. 
legists,  but  pre-«minently  Ehrenberg,  had 
made  us  acquainted  with  the  fdmbst  uni- 
versal presence  of  these  creatures  in  nai 
tnre.  They  were  shown  to  be  necessary 
inmates  of  all  fluids ;  rivers  and  the  pro- 
found ocean  derived  tsoloar  from  them. 
The  persons  of  men  and  the  bodies  of 
all  animals  were  menareHek  for  their 
entertainment.  Theyhadheen  found  )n 
the  deepest  mines  yet  penelmted^  though 
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totally  Mnia?«d  ttom  the  infloeDee  of  the 
snn'ft  rays.  They  had  been  foand.(iaid 
the  Doctor)  in  dried  niiid,  in  a  state  of 
suspended  animation,  and  constituted  a 
•  large  portion- of  the  clouds  of  dast  which 
are  transported  by  the  winds  o?er  the 
earth's  surface.  Thus  drv  and  torpid, 
and  strown  orer  the  ground,  by  retuming 
moisture  they  are  restored  to  a  state  of 
active  function.  They  are  to  be  met  with 
in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  their  locality 
is  not  regulated  by  any  dietribntory  laws. 
They  subsist  in  a  state  of  hybernation 
within  the  arctic  circle,  and  there  are  fire 
or  six  hundred  species  of  them  existing 
in  the  sands  of  the  African  desert  The 
sllicated  kinds  remain  unscathed,-  e?en  in 
sulphuric  and  muriatic  acids.'  The  im- 
perfection' of  our  present  knowledge  re- 
garding them,  prevents  bur  forming  an 
accurate  classification  of  them ;  but  Dr. 
Grant' considers  the  lines  of  their  organi- 
zation, as  drawn  firora  East  to  West,  more 
bomogeneoos  than  any  that  ean  be  drawn 
from  North  to  Sooth.  The  dihrh  of  thesb 
animalcules  constitutes  an  immense  por- 
tion of  the  stratified  rocks.  The  masses 
of  flint  found  in  the  beds  of  the  earth,  aro 
but  agglomerations  of  defunct  silieioos 
infifsoria,  and  the  immense  hills  of  chalk 
an  suppiraed'to  be  merely  th^  eluviad' of 
similar  animalcules.'  There  can  be  no 
doubt,  according  to  the  lecturer,  that  these 
mlnoie  monads  have  been  the  arehtteots 
employed  in  modifying- the  surftice  of  the 
globe,  and  praparing  it  as  a  residence  for 


Dr.  Grant  divides  these  animalooles 
into  two  large  classes— the  wheel  ani- 
malcules, or  rotifent,  and  the  mora  simple 
polygastric  monads.  The  wheel  inAisoria 
«re  of  complicate  structure.  They  are 
supplied  with  cesophageal  ganglia,  and 
with  organs  of  respiration,  digestion,  &c., 
rivalling  in  complexity  and  completeness 
a  much  mgher  grade  of  the  animal  king- 
dom. On  this  occasion  he  confined  his 
attention  chiefly  to  the  polygastriea. 
Lamarqne  and  one  •  or  two  other  natu- 
ralists thought  that  these  animals  wera 
nourished  by  endosmoeis,  and  that  thc4r 
movements  were  automatons,  and  not  spon- 
taneous;  but  the  mora  aeourate  observa- 
tions of  Liewjenheeck,  Spallansani,  Goets, 
Walp,  •  Deicken,  and  Ehrenbei^,  have 
shewn  that  they  poesess  not  onl;  an  all- 
mentary  canal  varying  in  direction,  but 
a  masticatory  apparatus.  £hrenberg*s  in- 
genious and  elegant  devices  have  consti- 
tuted the  most  saeoesafnl  means  of  deve- 
loping the  structure  ■  of  the  polygastriea. 
Their  immersion  in  coloured  but  inno- 
cuous infusions  has  pointed  out  the  exis- 
tence of  a  plurality  of  digestive  pouches, 
whence  their  designation  is  derived.  Many 
of  these  mooftds  ore  of  a  most  voracious 


character,  ahd  devour  whole  hecatombs 
of  the  ii^erior  species.  The  Doctor  deft- 
monstrated  the  structura  of  these  crea- 
tures by  a  profusion  of  drawings 
and  diagrams,  ih  which  the  outward 
form,  internal  splanchnology,  and  mode 
of  propagation,  were  most  satisfactorily 
illustrated ;  such  as  of  the  menus  creptucu2a, 
the  valera  globator,  &c;,  of  which  it  would 
he  impossible  to  give  an  adequate  idea  in 
letterpress.  Thousands  of  species  ate  pa« 
rasltes  Of '  the  oonferlias,  polevaeeas,  &c. ; 
whilst  others,  as  has  bieen  said;  are  anto>- 
voransb  But  nothing  oonnecud  with 
these  animalenles  is  more  astonishhig  thah 
their  propagatory  powers.  Their 'mode  of 
generating  is  of  two  kinds,  oviparous  and 
flubiparous;  and  in  many  spedes  both 
modes  of  propagation  are  in  active  opera- 
tion* In  numerous  instances  these  mo- 
nads spontaneously  divide  themselves  ittt6 
two,  bthen  into  fbnr  segments^  eadi  of 
whidi  is  as  perfect  a  being  as  the  parent. 
It  is -'known  that  several  of  «the'spe^ 
cies  propagate  by  this  means  at  the  rate 
of  lii  millions  m  five  houra.  But  such 
as  propagate  in  both  fashions  are  cai- 
culated  to  produce,  in  forty-eight  hours, 
120  miUiouflr  of  billions,  or  'in  other 
terms,  one  of  these  living'  specks  which  a 
strong  microscope  alone  can  render  visibto 
to  the  human  eye,  can,  in  48  hour^,  -mag- 
nify or  multiply  itself  to*  a  dimension  of 
two  onbic  fbet-— a  stupendous  exafnple  of 
vital  eneigT  to  which  any  thing* visible 
in  the  higher  animals  is'  indeed  feeble 
in  comparison.  These  monads  agglo- 
merate  '  together  into  immense  commu^ 
nities,  which  exhibit  various  forms  of 
contour— globular,  oblong,  or  circular,  and 
the  mausolea  of  many  of  these  defunct 
nations  remain  extant  at  this  day  in  the 
shape  of  masses  of  flint.  A  new  view  .of 
the  nature  of  the  ponipherous  classes 
of  animals  had  recently  been  promulgated 
in  a  memoir  read  before  the  Institute  of 
France,  in  which  it  is  contended  that  the 
surfaces  of  the  sponge  ara  covered  with  in- 
numerable distinct  and  independent  mo» 
nads.  This  theory  Dr.  Grant.thonght  ex- 
ceedingly probable. 


Febmary.  IS*        .    , 

Profaser  Farmday  on  GumeyU  Ory^OU  Lamp', 

This  evening  the  theatre  was  crowded 
with  visiton,  attracted  by  the  announce- 
ment of  a  demonstration  to  be  made  by 
Mr.  Faraday,  of  the  properties  of  Mr. 
Gumey's  **  oxy-oil"  lamp.  The  Directors 
of  the  Trinity  House  had  authorined  Mr. 
Faraday  to  apply  a  variety  of  tests  to  Mr, 
Gumey's  lamp,  in  order  to  shew  whether 
or  no  it  codld  be  safely  adopted  as  a  sub* 
stitote  for  the  present  mode  of  iUnminat^ 
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In  bis  imtl  bcAutif«Uy  penpicnons  dia»> 
ner,  a  iketefa  of  the  two  modtt  of  iUBiniw 
iMtiag  these,  beacons  saw  prevalent— ntf 
the  rdleetire,  And  f»f  ;the.  dioptric. or  rfr> 
ftactive  plan.  He  th«i  gavo  a  eJbear  and 
eatisfactory  acsomt  of  the  theory  «f  igni- 
tion and  ilaaMi,  obaerviBg,  th«t  the  views 
of  Sir  Hoflftphrj  JDaivj  on  this  snbjeat 
were  snbstantially  conect.  In  France,  the 
dioptrio  plan  Is  adopted,  nnder  the  in- 
fluence of  Fresnel  and  Arago;  bnt  in  this 
'Conntm  the  anthority  of  Mr.  Dmnimond 
upholds  the  nse  of  rcOector^  The  re- 
fraotive  plan  reqnirsa  a  gieat  oentml  light 
which,  by  various  lenses,  is  to  be  diffusea 
as  widely  and  extensively  as  possible  over 
the  surfiuse  of  the  sea,  for  the  Kuidanoe  of 
the  mariner.  Fsesnel  has,  wi&  this  view, 
made  an  innprovementin  the  aigaikd  lamp, 
•bysapplyittg  nnmerons  concentric  wieks. 
By  this  aomngement  the  means  of  ccm-^ 
.hnstimi  are  snppiied  mnoh  more  4xle»- 
•airelT  to  the  iimammable  vaponr  gend- 
flOed  by  the  deeempesition  of  the  oil,  and 
nrhteh^  fa  tlie  ordinary'  iaan,  is  nontained 
in  the.  hollow  pjfimmid  of  the  flame,  and 
escapes  ttBignlieii* 

It  is  a  great  point  fat  this  mode  of 
ilhubinating,  that  the  flame  sfaonld  m- 
tend  vsrkicaUy  as  little  as  possible,  hot 
horisontallv  as  widely  as  can  be  eontrived, 
in  order  taatra  laige  snrfaoe  should  be 
eoveied  with  light.  Fresnel's  laimp  an- 
■Mwen  this  purpose  to  a  eertein  extent*  but 
thie  force  of  the  Hinmination  afforded  is 
too  feeble  to  penetrate  thick  mists  and 
logs.  In  Mr.  Faraday's  opinion,  Mr.  Gnr- 
nay's  lamp  supplies  eveiy  desideratom.  it 
consists  of  seventeen  argand  tubes,  ar- 
ninged  in  a  eirde,  and  in  each  the  interior 
of  the  flame  is  snppiied  from  a  reservoic 
of  oxygen*  The  light  prodaosd  was  cer- 
tainly most  intense^  as  was  made  evident 
by  the  ikot,-  that  the  brilliant  gas  lighls 
thvsw  their  shadows  oik  the  walL  Sfr. 
Onmey  haii,  nnder  Mr«  Faraday's  sapet. 
intefadenee,  brougiit  bis  lamp  to  sneh  pei>k- 
fection,  that  it  can  be  managed  by  the 
most  ignorant  person*  Thsl  light  which  it 
ordinarily  throws  out .  is  equal  tp  that  of 
forty  argand  lamps,  and  its  force  may  on 
occasion  be  augmented  to  an  equality 
with  fifty  aigands.  Froii  Mr.  Faraday's 
calculations,  it  appeared  that  one  pint  of 
sperm  oil  would,  in  Oumey's  lamp,  pro. 
duce  as  strong  an  iUnmination  for  an 
hour,  as  two  and  a  half  pints  of  oil  which 
would  be  consumed  with  forty  argand^ 
Jamps  in  that  time.  The  expcnce  of  .the 
oil  and  oxvgea  would  be  Is.  9(d.— «sam 
not  exceeding  the  cost  of  the  ordinary 
Jamp,  whilst  the  dioptric  plan  conld  be 
adtipled  in  onr  light-honsss  with  an  efll> 
caey  hitherto  unknown.  Me.  Faiaday  de» 
monstiated  the  varioos  properties  ofiama, 


mndb  m  thtf  delight  af  a  enwdcd  aa. 
diettcc. 

FsbrouY  ». 

Mr,  Johruon  on  the  differMce  between  Mental 
and  Phyneaflnvegtigatiom. 
Mr.  Johnson  ^ve,  by  way  of  exofdiiuv 
a  brief,  but  distuict  and  penjiicuous,  out- 
line of  metaphysics.  This  subject,  he  said, 
was  divided  bj  the  most  approved  au- 
thors into  four  sections  r—lst.  The  nhj. 
siology  or  natuml  history  of  the  intelLBo- 
tual  powers.    Sdly*  Ethics,  or  the  motivaa 
of  human  conduct    3dly.  Theology,  of 
the  principles  of  divine  government,  ithly. 
Politics,  or  the  principles  of  human  go- 
vernment.   His  subject  for  the  evening 
related  merely  to  a  portiop  of  the  first 
section.    The  most  profound  and  acuta 
thinken  had,  he  said,  fully  demoastxated 
that  the  essence  of  matter  was  equaUf 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  human  facnltica 
with  the  essence  ol  mind ;  and  that,  co»* 
sequentlj,  all  legitimate  philosophy  must 
consist  in  watching  the  course  of  p^chical 
or  of  physical  nature,  and  associating  tha 
phenomena  according  to  the  lawsof  oon^ 
junction  which  n»BrIate  tbor  successifl>a> 
fhe,  opeiations  of  reason  were  the  same 
in  both    processes  I  and  the  invaluable 
mtomof  induction,,  discovered  by  Lord 
Bacon,  was  as  tuUf  applicable  to  mental 
inquiry  as  tp  matenaL    But  the  rnmrrn  of 
ev^idence  made  use  of  ia.  the  two  cases  was 
different.    In  the  philosophy  of  mind,  the 
principle  of  consciousness,  or  in  otiier 
terms  the  power  of  Toflection,  fumishes 
US  with  the  data  from  which  our  conoiu- 
siotts  are  to  be  dmwn  i  but  in  the  physical 
soiences,  the  ewwfiia,  or  evidence  of  the 
senses,  forms  the  basis  of  our  reasonings. 
Mr.  Johnson  exhibited  somesho^chem^ 
cal  exporiiments,  and  an  etferimmul  da- 
monstration  of  die  furty^seiieath  propo-  * 
sition  in  Endid,  as  an  example  of  the 
share  which  the  senses  bear  in  the  bnsinem 
of  conducting  our  inquiries  into  physical 
truths.     After  this,    the  lecturer   made 
several  other  experimental  to  show  the 
various  illusions  of  the  senses  taken  sepa- 
lately,  and  to  prove    the    insufficiency 
of  tame  powers  unless  assisted  by  the  in* 
.tellectual  fiumlties  to  supply  any  correct 
information  as  to  external  nature.    As  a 
familiar  examine,  the  real  nature  of  the 
moon  and  planets  could  never  be  ascer. 
tained    by   simple    antopsia,    and    tU, 
greater  part  of  mankind  Wa  never  ha4 
aay  other  idea  of  these  bcdiee  than  as  sq 
many  luminous  disss, 

Mr.  Johnson  now  was  led  to  consider 
the  congenital  tendency  of  certain  minds 
to  paisue  either  the  one  or  the  other  of 
these  great  divisions  of  knpwledge,  and 
tlie  mental  iiabits  which  they  crealedU  No 
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man,  be  said,  could  be  a-MeeMtful  loTet^ 
tigator  in  any  brancb  of  j^yaics  witboal 
ponetaiug  so  much  knowledge  of  out 
mental  nature  as  would  gi?e  bim  a  mas* 
tery  of  tbe  Novum  Organon,  or  ioductite  cal> 
cuius  of  Bacon.  The  philosonhy  of  mind 
included,  be  said,  the  germs  of  all  sciences. 
»od  developed  tbeir  mental  relations,  aua 
every  man  who  would  have  an  enlarged 
view  of  all  knowledge  in  relation  to  him- 
self oaght  to  study  metaphysics.  Forto* 
nately  this -was  a  study  open  to  tbepooiest ; 
no  expensive  apparatub  was  necessary ;  no 
laboratory  of  the  Royal  faistitntion}  every 
man  carried  in  bis  own  mind  mn  invalu- , 
able  museum,  a  catalogue  raUonni  Which 
lie  bad  only  to  peruse^  in  order  to  ^ac- 
onaint  himself  with  its  treasures.  It  wai 
the  eultivation  of  reflection  which  created 
tbe  most  strikins  distinctions  between  man 
and  man;  and  now  Immense  this  distino- 
tion  was,  for  example,  between  Newton 
and  tbe  nncultlvated  Caffie  —  between 
Shakspeare  and  a  village  newsmonger, 
Tbe  lecturer  now  dwelt  upon  the  extras 
ordinary  mathematical  powers  of  Newton, 
wbo  perceived  tbe  troths  of  all  the  theo* 
rems  in  tbe  three  first  books  of  Euclid 
witb  a  r^idity  that  bad  tbe  appearance 
of  intuition,  lor  he  made  no  reference  to 
tbe  demonstrations  appended  to  tbe  figures. 
A  simple  contemplation  of  the  figures  was 
enot%|i  to  convey  fd  bIm  all  their  nlatbe- 
matical  relations.  He  then  dilated  upon 
tbe  inventive  powenr  of  Shakspeare,  and 
bis  wonderfaf  creations.  Tbe  metaphy:. 
sical  madness  of  Hamlet  contrasted  with 
the  physical  madness  of  Ophelia;  the 
destructive  jealousy  of  Othello ;  the  power 
of  love  as  exemplified  in  Romeo  and  Juliet, 
&c.  fcc  By  these  instances  ^e  perfect 
fkmUiaHty  which  Shakspeare  had  with  aH 
the  modes  of  human  thoughts  and  feelings 
were  exemplified. 

With  regard  to  that  inMt  interestinl^ 
Mbjeet,  the  state  of  the  mind  in  inftocy, 
-Mv.  Johnson  felt  disposed  to  agi^  wttik 
Blowii  in  the  opinion,  that  though  cotf. 
•eiousnesft  was  not  evolved,  yet  the  child 
gained  inlbrmation  by  a  process  of  Indure- 
tloii.  Tbis  Interesting  braneb  of  pbUosi». 
pby  has  been  most  satisfactorily  explained 
fay  Professor  Rennle,  whose  Dstaphyiiciil' 
wcnmen,  if  continuously  diieeted  to  osn 
lAjeet,  would  have  operated  to  the  pro- 
duction of  gvimf  results.  Aeeordlng  to 
Uin  phHoeopher,  the  instinct  of  animals  is 
^tudem  gentritWith  human  reiiSDn,  but  un- 
acoompaDied  bjr  the  sopsiior  prinelplB  of 
oonStionsaess.  Mr.  Johnstanodneea  some 
eauunplcs  of  fsise  reasoning,  and  shewed 
that  all  sei^isms  ooold  be  traced  to  tbe 
infringement  of  one  or-  two  simple  rnles  of 
logic.  Metapiiysical  etudies  imply,  above 
aJl  others,  the  «x«rci8e  of  self-cootioi;  for, 


in  Ihct,  evsry  act  of  rdlection  is  a  victory 
gained  over  some  propensity  or  sensation 
whose  obtrusi  veness  is  overcome*  Tbe  ob> 
servations  of  a  eontemporarv  are  highly 
interesting  and  germane  to  the  matter  in 
hand  :— 

*'  When  an  inquirer  is  engaged  in  tbe 
seieutlfic  study  of  any  natural  object,  bis 
contemplation  of  tbis  object  does  not  add 
an^  new  phenomenon  to  the  facts  and  qua. 
lities  already  belonging  to  It.  These  phe* 
nooiena  remain  the  same,  without  addition 
or  dimuintlon»  whether  be  studies  them  or 
not.  Water  flows  downwards,  rushes  into 
a  vacuum  under  tbe. atmo^heric  pressure^ 
and  evolves  ail  its  other  phenomena,  whe- 
ther  man  be  attending  to  them  or  not. 
His  looking  on  makes  no  difiRMrenee  as  far 
as  tbe  nature  of  the  water  is  ooaeemed. 

When  man,  however,  is  oeenpisd  in 
the  study  of  the  phenomena  of  bis  own 
fialural  beings  tbe  case  is  very  materially 
altered.  •  Here  bis  contemplation  of  these 
^enomena  ite  add  a  new  phenomenon  to 
the  list  already  under  bis  inspection:  it 
adds  the  new  and  anomalous  phenomenon 
that  be  is  contemplating  these  phenomena* 
To  tbe  old  phenomena  presented  to  him  in 
his  given  or  rsady«made  being^for  In- 
stance, bis  sensatioas,  passions^  rational 
and  other  states— Which  be  is  xegarding^ 
there  is  added  tbe  supervision  of  these 
statss,and  this  is  itself  a  new  phenomenon 
belongittg  to  him. 

In  earrying  forth  the  physical  sciences, 
man  vsrv  pioperlv  takes  no  note  of  his 
eoatempfation  of  their  objeets,  because 
tbis  contemplation  adds  no  new  fact  to 
the  complement  of  phenomena  oonsiected 
with  these  objects.  But  in  eonstrncting 
a  science  of  himself,  man  cannot  suppress 
this  ftsct  without  obliterating  one  of  his 
own  phenomena.  Here,  then,  is  a  radical 
distinction  between  physics  and  meta- 
physics. 

The  act  of  philosopbiiBing  is  the  act 
of  contemplating  our  own  natural  or  given 
phenomena.  But  tbe  act  of  contemplaU 
imj;  our  phenomena  vmyiUmatieaUy  is  no 
other  than  oonsciousness;  therefore  the 
only  distinction  between  philosophy  and 
oonsoiousness  is,  that  the  former  is  witb 
system,  and  tbe  latter  without  it.  Thus^ 
in  attending  to  the  fact  which  *<  pbiloeo- 
phy''  or  metaphysics  brings  along  with 
her,  we  find  that  oonscionsness  and  philo- 
sophy beoome  identified^tbat  pbileeopby 
is  a  systematic,  or  studied  consciousness, 
and  that  eonsoionsiiess  is  an  nnsystematie 
or  unstudied  philosophy.  Consciousness 
is  philosophy  nascent;  philoeopfay  is  con. 
scionsnees  in  full  bloom  and  blow.. 

It  is  preeisely  in  this  idenUty  of  phi- 
losophy aad  eonseiousness  that  tbe  merely 
ihmnUotU  phamcter  of  phUosophy  disap^ 
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EXTRACT  OP  TARAXACUM. 


peftn,  while  al  this  very  point  her  erer^ 
living  charecter  as  a  praetieal  disciplina- 
rian of  life  bursts  forth  in  the  strongest 
light ;  for  conscionsness  is  no  dream— no 
theory ;  It  is  a  real  and  often  bitter  strug- 
gle on  the  part  of  each  of  as  against  the 
futalUtic  forces  of  our  nature,  which  are  at 
all  times  seeking  to  enslave  us.  The 
causality  of  nature,  both  without  us,  and 
especially  within  us,  strikes  deep  roots, 
and  works  with  a  deep  intent.  The  whole 
scheme  of  nature,  as  evolved  in  the  causal 
nexus  of  creation,  tend  to  prevent  oiie 
and  all  of  us  from  becoming  conscious,  or 
from  realizing  our  own  *'  personality.'' 
First  come  our  sensations,  and  these  mo- 
nopolize'the  infant  man.  Next  come  the 
passions,  a  train  of  overwhelming  sway. 
Now  there  is  less  chance  than  before  of 
our  ever  becoming  personal  beings  or  free 
agents.  The  causal  or  enslaving  powers 
of  nature  are  multiplying  npon  us.  The 
passions  monopolize  the  man,  and  exert 
their  power  to  lull  him  into  oblivion  of 
himself." 

"  Then  comes  mrftm,  which,  considered 
as  a  straight  and  not  as  a  r^ex  act,  has 
done  nothing  for  man  which  she  has  not 
also  done  for  beavers  and  bees,  creatures 
which,  though  rational,  are  yet  not 
«  personal"  bikings.  Without  some  power 
to  act  as  a  supervisor  of  reason,  that 
faculty  being,  like  our  other  natural 
modifications,  a  state  of  monopoly  of 
of  the  man,  would  like  them  have  tended 
to  keep  down  his  free  agency.  Such  are 
the  chief  powers  that  enter  into  leimie  to 
enslave  us,  and  to  bifid  us  down  under  the 
causal  nfexus,  the  moment  we  are  bom. 
By  imposing  their  agency  upon  us,  they 
prevent  us  from  exercising  oar  evm. 

Btit  strong  as  these  powers  are,  after  a 
time,  man  proves  too  strong  for  them  ;  he 
puts  forth  a  particular  kind  of  act  which 
thwarts  and  sets  at  naught  the  whole 
causardomination  of  nature.  Out  of  the 
working  of  this  act,  is  evolved  man  in  his 
free,  personal,  and  moral  being. 

This  act  of  antagonism  put  forth 
by  the  moral  against  the  force  of  the 
natural  man,  is  an  act  of  freedom— an  act 
of  resistance  bv  which  we  free  ourselves 
from  Uie  causai  bondage  of  nature — from 
all  the  natural  laws  and  conditions  under 
which  we  are  bom.  -  Philosophy,  then,  is 
an  act  of  the  highest,  th^  most  essential, 
and  the  most  practical  freedom.  This  is 
the  BUM  AN  wiLEvpure  and  indomitable 
will— the  foutftain-head  of  all  real  ae- 
tivity." 

The  pursuit  of  metaphysical  science 
obviously  implies  a  wholesome  eaeielse  of 
the  human  will  in  opposition  to  the 
powers  of  inclination.  To  attain  a  prac- 
tical discipline  over  his  thoughts  shoaM 


be  the  first  obiect  of  every  rational  being'^ 
for  in  a  mind  thus  well  regelated,  alone, 
can  the  highest  state  of  human  happiness 
flourish.  The  six  rules  promulgated  by 
Dr.  Abercrombie  aflFord  valid  assistance  in 
the  work  of  self-subjugation.  They  are 
uriatim  as  follows : — 

1.  Cultivate  a  habit  of  steady  and 
continuous  attention. 

2.  Exercise  strict  control  over  the  anci. 
cession  of  your  thoughts. 

3.  Keep  up  an  animated  inquiring 
state  of  mind. 

4.  Maintain  a  habit  of  correct  assocK 
ation  of  facts,  according  to  the  relation  of 
cause  and  effbet. 

'  5.  Select  carefVilly  the  subjects  to 
which  the  mind  is  directed. 

6.  Carefully  abstract  the  operation  of 
the  judgment  from  the  influence  of  imagr- 
nation  or  passion. 

•  Mr.  Johnson  succeeded  in  making  a 
Tcry  abstmse  and  dry  subject  extremely 
amusing.  He  is  endowed  with  much  bv. 
mour,  his  judgment  is  sound,  and  he  is 
perfectly  exempt  from  any  tincture  of  the 
phrenological  quackery.  As  a  first  essay, 
nis  lecture  must  be  eonsidered  highly  soe- 
cessful. 

Idios. 

EXTRACT  OF  TARAXACUM 

Generallt  has  a  sweet  teste,  and  is  readily 
soluble  in  water ;  but  Mr.  Squire,  who  haji 
paid  much  attention  to  this  and  other  ex- 
tnicts,  informs  me  that,  when  csutiouslgr 
prepared,  and  not  unnecessarily  exposed  to 
the  action  of  air,  the  extract  is  Utter,  and 
that,  when  sweet,  the  medical  efficacy  ^  Ub 
remedy  is  impaired.  It  may  be- given  in 
doses  of  half  a  drachm,  or  more,  firar  or  six 
times  a  day,  dissolved  in  some  aromalic 
water— a  form  preferable  to  that  of  pill. 
It  may  safely  be  prescribed  as  an  altarathm 
in  cutaneous  aflisdions,  and  in  those  de- 
rangements of  general  health  which  are  ae- 
companied  by  obscure  hepatic  symplooM, 
.and  in  which  the  usual  treatment  is  ineflieo- 
tnal.  Taraxacum  is  thought  well  of  Iqr 
several  foreign  writers  of  eminence,  and  ia 
by  them  generally  recommended  in  the  form 
of  liquid  extnust,  or,  as  it  is  sometimeB 
termed,  MeUago  Taraaaai  the  expressed 
juice  of  tlie  freak  root  la  also  used  in  the 
dose  of  two  fluid  ounces  eveiy  monang^ 
with  an  equal  quantity  of  milk.  t» 

According  to  J6hn,thejuioe  of  tarssa- 
oum  oontaina  bitter  extractive,  caoulielioiM^ 
traces  of  resin,  sugar,  gum,  a  free-acid,  asid 
sulphate,  muriate,  and  phosphate  of  potassa 
and  lime.  For  the  following-  partiealata 
respeetbig  this  root  and  its  ezti«ct| lam 
indebted  to  Mr.  Squire  t—  *  *  * 
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.  **  Freih  taraxacum  root,  when  -cnuhed 
imd  submitted  to  pressare,  yaries  exceed-: 
tagly,  eyen  in  the  same  week j  in  the  produce 
of  extract,  without  any  material  difference 
heiBg  discernible  in  the  root  itself ;  and  the. 
average  results  of  each  month,  taken  sepa- 
rately, show  a  marked  difference  in  the 
strength  of  the  juice  at  different  seasons. 
In  the  winter  months,  when  it  should  be 
du^  up  for  medicinal  use,  the    fresh  root 


loses,  on  drying,  75  per  cent,  of  water. 
This  root,  washed,  crushed,  and  pressed, 
will  yield  half  its  weight  of  dark  juice,  which 
coagulates',  and  beconies  of  a  fiiwn  colour. 
It  yields,  on  evaporation,  25  per  cent,  of 
extract ;  but,  if  the  expressed  roofs  be  fur- 
ther digested,  more  extract  is  obtained. 

At  different  seasons  of  the  year,  one  pound 
of  extract  is  afforded  by  the  fbltoning  pro- 
portions of  the  expressed  juice ;  namely, 
January  and  Februaiy    4  to  5Ibs.' of  juice  =  Bf).  of  extract. 
March    .....     6  to  71bs.  of  juice  aa  lib.  of  extract. 
April,  May      ...     8  to.91bs.  of  juice  =  lib.  of  extract,  and  during  . 
these  months  the  juice  is  so  aqueous^  that  it  does  not  coagulate  spontaneously,  as  it  does 
•during  the  preceding  Months. 

June,  July,  August    .    6  to  71bs.  of  juice  =llb.  of  extract,  and  now  it 
again  ec^agulates ;  the  old  roots  are  spongy,  and  the  new  ones  very  slender. 
In  September  and  October  4  to  5Ibs«  of  juice  =  lib.  of  extract. 
In  November  and  December   41b8.  ofjuice  =  lib.  of  extract. 


During  November  and  December  the  root. 
is  in  the  most  vigorous  condition,  and  most 
abundant  in  those  ingredients  upon  which 
its  medicinal  powers  depend.  IVost  has  a 
aJngular  effect  upon  liie  growing  roots, 
causing  the  bitterness  to  decraase,  and  sweet- 
ness to  take  its  place ;  it  is  also  observable 
that,  on  the  disappearance  of  the  frost,  the 
bitter  returns  an  a  stronger  degree,  and  the 
Bweetneas  disappears. 

The  dark  extract  of  the  shops  owes  its 
sweetness  to  a  curious,  diange  in  the  juice 
during  evaporation  ;  and  if  this  process  be 
much  protracted,  acetic  acid  is  formed,  which 
imparts  to  the  extract  a  sensible  acidity. 
Whcncarefnlly  prepared  extractof  taraxacum 
is  of  a  brown  colour,hasasensiblybitterta8te, 
aiid*a  peculiar  aroma,  but  it  is  not  so  sweet. 
-  From  the  chemical  exammation  which 
Mr.  Squire  has  made  of  the  expressed  juice 
of  the  root  of  taraxacum,  it  appears  to  con- 
tain gum,  albumen  and  gluten  an  odorous 
principle,  extractive,  and  a  peculiar  crystal- 
Usable  bitter  principle  soluble  in  alcohol 
and  water.— J3ra)uie'«  Die,  Mat,  Med.  1839. 


A  BONELESS  ARM. 

A  cuKxovs  case  of  this,  and  one,  as  far  as 
we  know,  without  a  parallel  on  record,  is 
^iven  in  a  late  No.  (Jnly  II,  1838)  of 
our  cotemporary,  the  Bciton  Mtdical  and 
Sitrgieal  Journal.  The  subject  of  it  was  a 
Mr.  Brown,  now  36  years  of  age,  who, 
#faen  in  his  eighteenth  vear,  fractured  bis 
humerus  near  the  middle.  Reunion  was 
going  on  favourably,  but  was  not  com- 
plete, when  the  patient  had  a  second  fall, 
and  broke  the  lM>ne  again  at  the  seat  of 
the  first  fhiet are.  The  bone  could  not  be 
made  to  unite  again :  on  the  contrai7,'to 
the  surprise  of  the  surgeon,  the  shaft  of 
each  part  of  the  divided  bone  began  to  di- 
ninii^  in  size,  and  riiorlen  in  length.  ,By 
8  gradual  action  of  the  absorbents,  the 


whole  of  the  arm  bone,  between  the 
shoulder  and  elbow,  was  at  length  com- 
pletely removed,  and  that  too  without  any 
open  ulcer,  so  that  not  a  single  vestige  of 
it  was  left.  It  has  now  been  in  this  state 
for  many  years,  and  probablv  will  remain 
so  for  life,  as  there  never  will  be  a  deposi- 
tion  of  bony  matter  again  in  that  place, 
dor  even  a  cartilaginous  or  a  condensed 
ligamentous  substitute,  which  will  mate- 
rially  change  it  from  the  present  singular 
condition. 

Mr.  Brown  presents  the  spectacle  of 
one  short  arm  and  one  long  one.  The 
right  fore  arm  and  hand  are  of  a  size  to 
correspond  with  the  sound  one  on  the  left 
side,  and,  under  certain  circumstances,  are 
equally  as  strong.  Ordlnarilv  the  right 
arm  swings  hither  and  thither,  like  a  thong 
with  a  weight  at  the  extremity :  for  the 
fore  arm  and  hand,  with  reference  to  the 
division  above  the  elbow,,  constitute  a  pen- 
dulum, oscillating  according  to  the  move- 
ments of  the  body.  Although  it  Is  im- 
possible to  push  with  the  defective  arm,' 
ne  can  draw  a  bundle  towards  himself 
with  it  as  stronglv  and  tenaciously  as  with 
the  other ;  and  in  so  doing,  the  muscles 
are  elongated,  so  that  the  arm  is  extended 
to  its  original  length.  When  the  resist- 
ance is  removed,  the  muscles  instantly 
shorten  themselves  about  six  inches.  To 
shew  the  perfect  non  resistance  of  the  ap. 
paratus  of  muscles,  arteries,  veins,  and 
nerves,  in  the  soft,  boneless  space,  we  saw 
him  twist  the  palm  of  the  hand,  the  other 
evening,  twice  round,  which  consequently 
presented  the  strange  anomaly  of  having 
all  the  apparatus  of  the  arm  twisted  like 
the  strands  of  a  rope.  In  that  state  the 
pulsations  of  the  bnicbia]  artery  and  all 
its  branches  and  ramifications  could  be 
felt  under  the  finger,  though  passing  in 
gyrations,  like  a  winding  stair-case,  twice 
sound  the  soft,  unresisting  fleshy  mass- — 
American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences, 
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NOTE  RESPfi(trilta  THfr  CASE  OF  UUNDY. 


HYDRO.OXYGEN  MICROSCOPE. 

To  the  Editor  oj  the  Mkdieal  GaxHtf. 

Sir, 

Mr.  Woodward  has  directed  my  atten^ 
tion  to  Toar  very  excellent  report  (p.  725, 
No.  20,)  €f  bis  interesang  lecture  upon 
Polarized  Light,  deliyeredat  the  Royal 
Institution,  on  Friday,  January  25th, 
J  839;  but  in  which,  I  am  sorry  to  observe, 
a  mistake  has  been  (I  am  quite  sure 
inadvertently)  made.  It  is  this:— «  Mr. 
Woodward  introduced  to  the  notice  of  the 
meeting  a  microscope,  invented  bv  God- 
dard,  and  constructed  by  Ross.''  Now  the 
erior  consists  in  attributing  to  me  the  in- 
vention of  a  microscope  to  which  I  have 
no  pretensions  whatever;  and  as  it  ex- 
poses me  to  a  serious  chajrge  (if  not  con- 
tradicted) that  I  am  ever  most  careful  to 
avoid,  viz.,  the  depriving  of  others  of  the 
credit  justly  due  to  them,  and  which  would 
be  particularly  so  in  this  case,  as  Mr.  Ross 
is  himself  the  inventor  of  some  of  the 
most  important  improvements  that  have 
been  made  in  achromatic  microscopes,  kc, 
I  feel  very  anxious  that  it  should  be  cor. 
rected. 

It  would  have  been  quite  correct  to 
have  stated  that  Mr.  Woodward  intro- 
duced au  apparatus,  invented  by  Goddard, 
adapted  to  the  hydro,  oxygen  microscope, 
and  constructed  by  Ross.  I  call  it  a 
polariscope;  aud  it  is  the  first  that  has 
ever  been  constructed  capable  of  exhibit- 
ing to  an  audience  the  films  and  wedges 
of  selenite  and  numerous  beautiful  devices, 
small  crystals,  and  con  figurations  in  un- 
annealed  glass,  and  illustrating  all  the 
various  phenomena  of  polarized  light ;  a 
full  description  of  which  will  be  found  in 
the  volume  of  Transactiona  of  the  Society 
of  Arts,  now  publishing. 

Confident  in  your  politeness  to  favour 
me  with  a  notice  of  the  above  in  your 
next  valuable  journal,— I  am,  sir. 
Your  obedient  servant, 

John  F.  Goddard. 

ftoyal  Gallerr  of  Practical  Scicocc, 
Feb.  28d,  1830. 

NOTE  RESPECTING  THE  CASE 
OF  MUNDY. 

To  th€  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 

Sir, 
A  REPORT  of  the  case  of  an  unfortunate 
young  man,  named  Mundy,  having  (after 
gmng  the  round  of  the  daily  pi^s)  at  length 
reached  the  columns  of  your  journal,  may 
I  beg  the  indulgence  that  you  'wtHI  permit 
me  to  say  a  few  words,  which  may  probably 
render  less  **  inexplicable*'  *'  the  most  re- 


markMd  case  of  the  IdaA  yoa  hare 
recorded.  ^ 

As  long  as  the  nodoei  of  the  cm 
eottfined  to  the  newspapers,  wliere,  mixed 
up  vrith  wliat  is  new,  there  is  so  mmdi  tlial 
is  not  true,  so  long  should  I  hsve  beea 
silent  on  the  subject,  and  have  masntnied 
the  '' even  tenor  of  my  way"  undistnihed, 
and  happy  in  the  participation  of  the  senti- 
ment conveyed  In  the  following  quotatioD : — 

^  OOBsds  mess  recti,  faoMB  meadacla  ridd.** 


The  case  has  provoked,  it  seems,  < 
derable  interest  and  excitement,  ai 
enough  it  might,  had  the  rq>ort  been  o 

It  has  been  made  to  appear  that  the  1 
of  the  young  man  and  the  £oard  of  Guar- 
dians hare  been  the  chief  actors  in  this  scene, 
and  that  I  have  been  gulled  into  signing  a 
certificate  wliich  I  liad  the  cotiscience  tt> 
know  to  be  iUcorrect. 

Now  those  wlio  know  me  wdl,  vil*  I 
think,  pay  me  die  compliment  to  believe  aae 
incapable  of  being  pnHtf  of  so  gilariqg  am 
act  of  professiooal  inooBsistancy ;  andtbosa 
who  do  not,  or  who  prefer  taking  lor  granted 
all  that  may  appear  in  the  paUsc  ptmts 
(howsoever  improbable),  rather  tfasm  to 
presume  that  the  case  may  mt  possBily 
hare  been  painted  in  its  tme  ookntrs,  may 
think  as  they  please.  I  have  Uttie  interest 
in  undeceiviog  them. 

I  have  had  the  cariosity  to  read  but  one 
report  of  the  case— tu.  in  the  Tuma  ;  mA 
a&an  thai  nothing  could  be  aunre  paitisit 
incorrect,  or  garbled,  than  is  that  report. 
,  The  Aicts  are  briefly  these  : — ^Tlie  m- 
happy  young  man  casM  under  my  Gain  on  Hia 
lat  of  Jsnuary  last,  witii  a  loag  histary  st- 
tached  to  him,  which  it  %ranld  be  idle  and 
useless  in  me  to  narrate;  saffioeit  toasy, 
that  firom  ahnost  daily  cua»eisaUon  with- 
him,  I  soon  satisfied  myself  tliat  he  waa  of 
Unsound  mind,  by  the  perversien  of  sbom 
oftheinteUectaal£Bciiltaes;  and,  by^ateeoaa- 
mendation  to  the  Guardians  of  the  Union, 
ori^nating  entirely  vnth  myself,  and  wiCh 
my  most  perfect  ooncamnoe,  tae  waa  re- 
moved  to  Hanwell  on  the  29th  of  Jaanary. 
In  conclusion,  it  may  perhaps  be  worth 
while  to  mention,  that  ahont  a  fortn%bt 
ago  it  became  my  duty  to  recommend  the 
removal,  to  the  same  asylum  of  two  odher 
unfortunates  of  unwound  aund.  On  tte 
19th  of  Feb.  I^ey  were  soconpankd  to. 
Hanwell  by  Mr.  French,  the  master  of  the 
Kensington  Woikhouse,  iHio,  on  aaakiag^ 
inquiries  respecting  poor  Muady,  waa  in- 
-  formed  by  the  derk  that  he  hsd  bean 
"  visited  by  the  physician,  and  prasonaeed 
to  be  decidedly  insane. " — I  remain  air. 
Your  obedient  i 


Frbd.  C.  WmiOHT. 
17,  Lower  PhUllmore  Place,  KcnaiaRtoD, 
Feb.  ]6lh,  1898. 
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Aloes,  Barbadoes,  D.p.  c 

Hepatic  (dry)  bd c 

Cape,  BD c 

Anise,  Ou  of,  German,  D.p....lb 

B.I.  .: lb 

Asafoetida,  B.D c 

Balsam,  Canada,  D.P. ., lb 

Copaiba,  bd lb 

Peru,  BD ....lb 

Benzoin  (best)  BD..... c 

Camphor,  unrefined,  bd c 

Cantnarides,  d.p lb 

Caraway,  Oil  of,  D.p lb 

Cascarillaor  Blentheria  Bark,D.p.c. 

Cassia,  Oil  of,  BD lb 

Castor  Oil,  East  India,  bd lb 

West  I.  (bottle)  d.p.  l^lb 

Castoreum,  American lb 

D.p.       Hudson's  Bay lb 

Russian lb 

Catechu,  bd.  Tale   c 

Dark 

Cinchona  Bark,  Fide  (Crown) .. . .  lb 

BD.  Bed    lb 

Tcflow  lb 

Coiocynth,  Turkey lb 

D.P.     Hogtuian lb 

Calumba Boot,  BD ...c 

Cnbebe,  BD c 

Gamboge,  BD. c 

Gentian,  D.P «...-c 

Guaiacum,  D.p lb 

Gum  Arabic,  Turkey,  fine,  d.p...  c 
Do.  seconds,  d.p»  ..  « 
Barbary,  brown,Bo. e 

Do.  white,  D.p c 

B.  I.  fine  yellow,-  bd.  « 

Do.dart:bnmn,  b.d.  c 

——-  Senegal  garbUngSy  d.p*  .. ..  c 

' TVaciicanth.  D.p. ..c 

Iceland  Moss  (Lichen),  d.p lb 

•  Ipeeacuanha Root,  B.O ....Tb 

Jabip,BD ^...Ib 

Hanna,  flaky,  BD .lb 

Sicilian,  BD. lb 

If usk,  China,  BD oi 

Myrrh,  Bast  India,  bo c 

Turkey,  BD c 

Nux  Vomica,  bd lb 

Opium,  Turkey,  BD lb 

Peppermint,  Oil  of,  F.  bd lb 

Quicksilver,  BO lb 

Bhnbarbi  Bast  Xndia,  bd lb 

Dutch,  trimmed,  d.p.  Vb* 

Hussias;  Bo» lb 

SaifroBi  Krench>  bd.  / b.Ib 

"    nish lb 

,  Honduras,  BD lb 

Lisbon,  BD.  ......lb 

Scammony,  Smyrna,  d.p lb 


.lb 
.lb 


Senna,  Bast  India,  bd.  . 

Alexandria,  d.p.. 

Smyrna,  d.p.  ... 

Tripoli,  i?.p.    ... 


....lb 


19    0    0  to  40    0    0 
0        14    0    0 


6    0 

a  10 

0  9 
0  6 
9  10 
0    1 


8  10 
0  7 
0    0 


0  17    0 
0  18    0 


1  10 
8  0 
0    % 


0  19 

8  IS 
5    0 

1  4 

0  I 
10    0 

7  7 

9  9 
4  10 
9  14 

1  15 

8  6 


0  15 
0  17 
0  8 
0  9 
0  8 
0  8 
0  18 
0  18 
0  1 
0    9 


0  18  0 
0  0  8 
0  1  9 
0  1  0 
0    10 


0    9    6 


5    0 
0    1 


50    0    0 


0    5    6 
0    8    6 


0    0  11 


0  18    0 

1  0    0 


1  19    0 


0  9 

0  4 

0  8 

0  4 


115    0 

16    0    0 

0  18 
10  10  0 
7  10    0 


8  0  0 

9  5  0 

19  0  Q 

0  0  8 

0  9  0 

0  8  0 


1    8  Q 

14    0  0 

11  10  0 

0    9  0 


0.4 
0    5 


0  19 
0    1 


t>    0 
0    4 


Drrr. 


#.  d, 

[BPJbO 

^F.    IbO 

F.    Ibl 
B.  I.    1 


'•    a. 
)BPJbO    9i 
JF.    IbO   8S 


c 
lb 
c 
lb 

c 

c 

lb 

lb 
lb 
lb 

c 

lib 


:ib 
lb 

lb 
c 
c 
c 


c 

c 
lb 
lb 
lb 

:ib 

01 

lb 

lb 
lb 
lb 
lb 

F.lb 


lb 


0  1  10  i  ( 
0  1  8  \\\ 
0    I    8    I' 


0    6 


1    0 


0    1 


6    0 


^Ib        9    6 
^£.I.lb0   6 


«?;» • 


Duty  Paid, 

fa  IM9  tr> 
«a>t  week. 

liui  year. 

96,554 

9,889 

661 

131 

61 

4,867 

190 

946 

190 
99 

464 

96 
111 
93 
115 
3,475 

3,240 
857 

\   «oi 

938 

896 

196 

5,977 

895 

154 

9,779 

981 

858 

6,U9 

10,717 

15 

196 

8,898 
33 

1,871 

1,143 

1,696 

359 

4,855 
10 

1,645 
149 

1,500 
9,010 

8,825 
5,044 

9,784 

1,494 

810 

847 

63 

95 

7,683 

189 

19,689 

5,654 

169 

5,068 

90 

86,991 

5,819 

819 

1,584 

889 

919 

16,998 

16,882 

9,198 

1,965 

19,553 

11,486 

91,881 

15,819 

^t  BD.  In  Bond.*c.  Cwt.-B.  P.  British  Possessions. ~F.  Foreigb.-  o.  p.  Duty  paid. 
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MEDICAL  QUACKERY. 
"  Db.  Cowan  last  night  delivered -H  lec- 
ture on  medical  quackery  to  tlie  largest 
audience  which  has  attended  the  lectures 
of  Uie  Philosophical  [nstitution  this  tea- 
son  ;  the  Town  Hall  appeared  nearly  fall. 
We  are  sorry  the  crowded  state  of  our 
coluQins,  and  the  too  recent  period  of  the 
lecture,  prevent  our  noticing  it  fully.  The 
suhject  is  one  on  which  Dr.  Cowan  has 
thrown  down  the  gauntlet ;  and,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  pamphlet  in  the  shape  of  a  re- 
port to  the  Medical  Association,  has 
already  drawn  on  himself  a  swarm  of  an- 
tagonists. •  The  arguments  and  illustra- 
tions of  the  doctor  appeared  to  ha?e  much 
weight  with  his  auditory,  but  he  evidently 
bad  a  difficulty  in  compressing  his  matter 
into  one  lecture."  —  i?Muf/fig  Mercury, 
Feb.  I6th.  . 

ENGLISH  MEDICAL  SOCIETY 
AT  PARIS. 
It  may  be  interesting  to  the  profession  to 
know  that  an  English  medical  society  has 
been  established  in  Paris,  since  the  com- 
mencement  of  last  session,  and  that  it  now 
includes  between  90  and  100  members. 
Evening  meetings  are  held  weekly^  at 
which  paperft  are  read,  and  discussions  take 
place:  these  meetings  are  peculiarly  in- 
teresting, as  men  from  London,  Edin- 
burgh,  Dublin,  and  different  parts  of 
America,  jmn  in  the  proceedings,  as  well 
^B  some  of  the  **  internes"  and  ^'eztemes" 
of  the  Parisian  hospitals.    . 

At  one  of  the  late  meetings  of  the  So- 
ciety, Sir  Robert  Chernside,  M.D.  was 
elected  President,  and  James  GodfVey, 
Esq.  Vice-President  for  the  present  year. 
Dr.  John  Hughes  Bennett  (late  President 
of  the  Royal  Medical  Society  of  Edin- 
burgh) continues  in  office' as  Honorary 
Secretary. 

The  Society  has  established  a.  reading- 
roqm  for  tbe  English  and  French  perio- 
dicals, and  the  nacleps  of  a  permanent 
library  is  already  in  existence;  so  that 
students  finishing  their  studies  in  the 
French  capital  do  not  lose  sight  of  the 
prqgress  of  jsciebce  in  their  own  country. 

College  of  surgeons. 

Tbs  Council  of  the  College  of  Surgifons 
have  iteclored  the  diploma  granted  to 
Henry  Mansell,  late  of  Wapping  Wall, 
'<  to  be  wholly  null  and  void,  such  diploma 
kafiiig  been  fraudulently  obtained." 

BOOKS  RECEIVED  FOR  REVIEW. 
An  Outline  of  the  Historrof  Medicine, 
from  the  earliest  Historic  Period  to  the 
present  Time ;  intended  to  illustrate  the 
Co&ncxioii  between  the  Progress  of  Ana- 


tomy and  the  Improvement  of  the  Healiog 
Art  By  Philip  Crampton,  F.R.8.  Sur- 
geon General  to  the  Forces  in  Ireland,  and 
Sufgeon  in  Ordinary  to  the  Queen. 

The  Naturalist;  illustrative  of  the 
Animal,  Vegetable,  and  Mineral  King- 
doms; with  beautiful  Engravings  on  India 
paper.  Edited  by  Neville  Wood,  Esq.  No.  29. 

A  General  Outline  of  the  Animal  King- 
dom. By  Thomas  Rymer  Jones,  F.Z.S. 
Professor  of  Comparative  Anatomy  in 
Kiuff's  College,  London.    Part  4 

The  Cyclopaedia  pf  Anatomy  and  ny- 
siology.  Edited  by  Robert  B.  Todij,  M.D. 
F.R.S.  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians,  &c.  &c.    Part  16. 

Thoughts  and  Observations  upon  Pani- 
perism,  Poor  Laws,  Emigration,  Medical 
Relief,  and  the  Prevention  of  Crime.  By 
William  Fergnsson,  M.D.,FJLS;E.  In- 
spector-General of  ■  Army  Hospitals. 

APOTHECARIES'  HALL. 

LISTOr  GENTI.E>f  EN  WHO  HAVE  BECEIVBD 
CERTIFICATES. 

Thursday,  February  28. 

Alfred  Harrington  Goodhart,  Hacknjey.  —  An- 
mtat  Frederick  Oooday,  Turibary. — John  Olover 
Orcffff,  Cork.-  Cbaa.  Welfh,  Banlngetokc,  Hantv. 

IB  onr  last  Met.  for  •'Dalvey/*  read  •«  DuIvct-** 

WEEKLY  ACCOUPTT  OF  BURIALS. 
From  Bills  opMoetality,  F.tf6.'96,  I8S9. 

Abfcees  •  .  •  .1 . 
Age  and  Debility..  81 
Apoplexf  •  •  0. 
Aathma  •  .«.  .  7. 
Cancer  •       •  .    ) 

ChlldMrth  •  .  8 
CoDtQintotloo  •  48 
ConmUlona  .  2A 
Croup  .  •  .  •  .  I 
Dentftloa  .  .  7- 
Dropey.  •  •  6 
Dropay  In  Che  BriilQ  ^ 
Eryeipelia  ....  ,1 
Fever     .       .  13 

Fever,  Scarlet     .      10 
Fever*  Typhaa     •       6 
Inereaee  of  Burlala^  a« 
the  preeediny  week 


Gout      .        •  '1 

gWDoirhage  8 

eart«  dtecaecd   .  4 

Hooplnc  Coufh  •  a 

Inflammation       •  \S 

Brain        .      •  s 

Long*  and  Plenm  1 

IneaoUy               •  1 

Ueaxlcfl        .       •  1 

Paralyalt     .       •  8 

Sinall-voT    .  SS 

SIricUnre       •       «  4 

UiAnownCanaee  70 

CasualUee    .  6 
compared  «itlj  I  ^g 
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Kgpt  at  Edicontom,  iMthnth  51*  37'  Sf  K. 

LongUwl0  0«>  S*  51"  W.  of  Gretnineh. 

February, 
Thursday .  SI 
Fflday  .  .  23 
Saturday  .  28 
Sunday  .  .  24 
Monday . .  2ft 
Tuesday . .  20 
Wednesday  97 

Winds.  S.W.  and  W. 

Generally  clear*  exeept  tbe  21st  and  roflnvfnff 
day ;  snnw  and  ra*n  on  tbe  22d,  and  rain  on  the 
23d.  'iStb,  and  27lh. 

Jlaln  fallen,  7125  of  an  Inch. 
Charles  HekryAdamh. 

WiLfojf  ft  Son,  Printers, 67t  Sklnner-atn  Lottdoo. 
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BAnOMRTBB. 

from    83  to  89 

80-09  to  80*13 

81       49 

9979      29-M 

46      48 

29-50      29  67 

80      47 

29-70      29^ 

82      49 

29-68      29  83 

98      46 

39-92      39-ltt 

88      47 

29  97     39-78 
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LECTURES 

ON   TBV 

CHEMICAL    HISTORY,   PATHOLOGY,  and 
MEDICAL  TREATMENT 

OP 

CALCULUS, 

AND  THE  YARIOCT8  DISOIIDER8  OF  THE 

URINARY    SYSTEM. 
Br  Dr.  Venables. 

PathlQgy  of  Urinary  Diseases  in  general. 
What,,  then,  are  the  constitutional  con- 
sequences? Draughts  are  made  upon  the 
system,  to  compensate  the  waste  and 
supply  the  loss.  Hence  a  new  symptem 
presents  in  excessife  thirst  The  cuta- 
neons  exhalation  is  suppressed,  because 
nature  refuses  the  necessary  quantity  of 
watery  fluid ;  and  even  the  saliva  and 
palmonary  exhalation  are  to  a  certain 
extent  suspended.  Hence  \\  e  can  .account 
for  the  viscid  saliva  and  the  dry  state  of 
the  breath  and  fauces,  of  which  such  pa- 
tients so  frequently  complain.  The  water 
necessary  to  the  normal  constitution  of  the 
saliva  Is  denied  or  cannot  be  -sopplied — 
hence  the  glutinous,  viscid,  and  eon- 
crescible  condition  of  the  saliva ;  for  we 
freauently  observe  (he  angles  of  the  month 
ana  the  lips  of  such  patients  besmeared 
with  a  concrete  glutinous  matter.  The 
expired  air,  too,  deprived  of  the  watery 
vapour  with  which  it  is  surcharged  in 
health,  deposits  none  of  its  water  in  its 
passage  through  the  fauces,  bat  is  expired 
eomparatively  dry,  as  in  cases  of  fever. 

We  liave  already  stated  that  the  cata- 
neous  perspiration  is  partially  suspended 
or  suppressed;  hence  the  harsh  and  dry 
f  tat0  of  the  skin— a  condition  which  dis- 
poses and  altimately  terminates  in  CQta- 

588.— XXIII. 


neons  diseases,  frequently  of  an  obstinate 
character,  and  which  are  so  constantly 
associated  with  urinary  diseases. 

The  state  of  the  bowels,  too,  ma^  be 
readily  explained:  thus,  in  this  ionn, 
what  is  strictly  termed  **  etmstipatkmy** 
does  not  ordinarily  prevail.  By  constipa- 
tion is,  properly  speaking,  to  be  ander- 
stood,  not  only  a  slow  or  susnended  action 
of  the  muscular  tissue  of  we  inteatiney, 
but  a  dry  and  hardened  state  of  the  feces. 
A  slow  or  tank  expulsion  of  the  fleces 
will  naturally  be  attended  with  a  har- 
dened state,  to  a  proportional  extent,  of 
the  evacuated  matter;  because,  during 
the  unusnal  delnv  in  the  canal,  the  more 
fluid  portions  are  absorbed,  and  conse- 

auently  the  consistence  is  materially  in- 
uenced.  Hence  the  term  *'  costive  mo- 
tion or  stool.*'  But  in  the  present  case, 
the  mnseular  coat  acts  with  nearly,  if  not 
wholly,  its  usual  vigour  and  activity. 
TbereiTore  thefsBoes  are  voided  with  almost 
the  healthy  frequency ;  but  in  consequence 
of  the  suppressed  or  diminished  action  of 
the  mucous  and  exbalent  vessels  distri- 
bated  upon  the  lining  membrane  of  the 
intestines,  the  fssculent  matter  becomes 
hardened,  and  what  are  termed  oostite  eva- 
cuations result*,  but  this  will  not  mate- 
rially  affect  the  regular  expulsion  of  the 
feces. 

The  effects  of  stimulant  diuretics  are 
ultimately  the  same,  altkongh  perhaps  the 
modus  cpmmdi  is  somewhat  different  By 
direct  stimulation,  the  kidneys  are  excited 
to  a  mor»  vigorous  action,  and  they  de« 
prive  the  blood  of  its  water.  The  natural 
means  of  restoring  the  normal  proportion 
is  the  abundant  ingestion  of    water  or 

*  A  costUe  evuciMtion  nuU  n»ce«tarily  be  aft* 
tended,  to  a  certain  extent,  with  constipation,  or 
a  slow  action  of  the  Inteetteal  mnacular  tiaeoe. 
Distension  or  stretchlnv  of  the  mnseular  fibre  Is 
one  of  the  greatest  Incentives  to  muscalar  con« 
traction,  and  the  retention  of  the  flalds  usnaUy 
tbrown  out  by  the  exbalent  Tewcis  will  natarally 
prove  a  cause  of  Urdlntss  of  action. 
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watery  flaids;  and  hence  natore  ezoitet 
the  sensation  of  thirst,  which  iraperatiTely 
requires  indulgence  in  watery  fluids. 
'This  sensation  at  last  becomes  urf^ent  and 
insatiable,  and,  with  a  view  to  relief,  ad- 
mixtures  are  resorted  to,  not  only  not  al- 
ways innocent,  but  frequently  injnrioos. 
T  ha?e  a  ease  at  this  moment  under  my 
care  of  this  description.  It  is  tliat  of  a 
woman,  who,  without  any  other  obvious 
f^ymptom,  except  slight  dyspepiiia  aod 
flatulence,  complains  of  inordinate  thirst. 
She  indulges  to  an  incredible  extent  in 
effervescing  draughts,  swallowin^^asmany 
as  fifteen  or  sixteen  tumbler?,  hi»lding  ten 
or  twelve  ounces  (measure)  of  fluid  daily, 
and  sometimes  considerably  more.  AK 
lowing  each  draught  to  contain  two  scru- 
ples or  a  drachm  of  carbonate  of  soda, 
with  the  requisite  quantity  of  tartaric 
acid,  the  effect  must  be  an  excessive 
discharge  of  urine.  Here  yoU  see 
a  specimen  of  this  urine:  yon  see 
it  is  watery.  Icohing,  little  odour  or  smell, 
and  the  tas'te  insipid;  its  specific  gravity 
1008.  It  contains  but  a  very  small  rela- 
tive  proportion  of  urea.  Fire  hundred 
grains  evap<irated  yielded  scarcely  three 
grains  of  urea,  or  about  one-sixth  of  the 
natural  proportion.  But  yon  see  that  it 
contains  carbonic  acid  $  as  you  observe,  it 
effervesces  with  hirdrochloric  NRcid ;  and, 
treated  with  potash  or  caustic  limcf  am- 
monia is  disengaged ;  as  yon  see,  the  blue 
colour  is  restored  to  reddened  litioas 
paper,  moistened  and  placed  within  the 
tube.  You  also  see,  from  this  portion, 
that  it  is  by  no  means  deficient,  but  rather 
abounds  in  mucus,  which  you  see  has 
subsided  to  the  bottom  from  this  portion 
left  at  rest  for  some  hours. 

But,  independently  of  ammonia,  the 
urine  itself  is  alkaline,  and  in  a  degree 
sufficient  to  redden  turmeric;  and  hence 
we  can  account  for  the  increase  of  mucus, 
for  the  hiadder  and  urinary  passages  being 
irritated,  the  mucous  coat  throws  out  an 
increased  quantity  of  mucus  to  defend  it 
from  the  irritation  which  an  alkaline  con- 
ditlon  of  the  urine  generally  produces. 
By  the  action  of  the  fixed  alkali  which 
mucus  contains,  and,  in  fact,  by  the  mu- 
tual reaction  of  the  principles,  the  urea 
has  been  in  all  probability  converted  into 
carbonate  of  ammonia.  It  has  been  shewn, 
as  already  observed,  by  Dr.  Pmut,  that 
urea  is  composed  of  the  elements  of  car- 
bonate of  ammonia  and  water;  and  hence 
the  ease  with  which  it  is  changed  into 
these  principles  by  the  action  of  many 
substanceit,  and  especially  the  fixed  alka- 
lies and  alkaline  earths,  which  seize  upon 
the  elements  of  the  carbonic  acid,  and  ge- 
nerate or  liberate  ammonia.  Admitting 
these  facts — the  unfa  absolutely  found, 
the  equivalent  in  ammonia  and  carbonic 


aoid»  and  the  nnatoil  dilution  of  the  anno 
with  water,  the  avenge  quantity  beings 
about  ten  or  twelve  pints — we  can  •nij 
look  upon  the  deffeiency  as  relative.  lo- 
deed,  I  hardly  know  whether  a  real  aop- 
presston  of  urea  would  be  compatible  with 
any  thing  like  even  a.  tolerable  state  of 
health.  Such  are  the  views  which  I  take 
of  the  nature  of  hyperuresis,  and  such  the 
reasons  why  I  am  not  inclined  to  adopt 
the  specific  divisions  which  some  hare 
made.  The  varieties  with  which  we  oc- 
casionally meet,-I  am  inclined,  at  least  for 
the  presept,  to  regard  as  meremodifica- 
tions  of  the  same  affection,  and  coiiee* 
qoently  requiring  no  special  subdivision. 

Diagnom.—MVe  have  already  stated  quite 
enough  to  determine  the  diagnostic  cha- 
racters of  this  disease.  The  only  disease 
with  which  it  is  likelv  to  be  confounded, 
if  there  be  an  unnsuai  secretion  of  urine, 
and  that  this  be  observed,  is  diabetes,  fn- 
deed,  as  already  stated,  it  has  been  often 
confounded  with  diabetes,  and  hence,  pro- 
bably, the  reported  cnrea  of  the  latter. 
Very  frequently,  however,  it  is  onnnectetl 
with  dyspeptic  symptoms;  and  when 
complicated  with  dyspepsia,  it  will  be  wall 
always,  in  direq(ing  the  treatment,  to  ve- 
collect  the  state  of  the  urinary  fnnotiona. 
From  true  diabetet  it  may  be  readily  die- 
tingaished  by  the  low  specific  gravity  of 
the  urine,  and  the  total  absence  of  sugar, 
or  any  excess  of  i^s  alternating  principle, 
urea.  From  diuresis  ureosa,  the  spedlo 
gravity,  and  the  absence  of  any  supera- 
bundance of  urea,  naturally  present  them- 
selves as  diagnostic  characters. 

But  in  certain  varieties  of  the  pbospba- 
tie  diathesis,  diuresis  with  a  very  similar 
condition  of  urine  often  prevails.  In  each 
cases  the  urine  is  of  low  specific  gravity— 
1002  to  1005— and  very  abundant;  bat 
the  specific  gravity  varies,  being  often  very 
high,  1020.  and  again  falltn|^to  the  lower 
average.  The  urea,  too,  is  generally  more 
copious,  and  a  chemical  examination,  aa 
we  shall  shew  hereafter,  wiH  always  ena- 
ble  us  to  disUngoish  between  the  two  dis* 


TWatmmt.— On  commencing  the  treat- 
mentof  any  disease,  a  minute  inquiry  into 
the  history  is  essential  to  condnct  it  on 
correct  principles.  The  firat  consideration  • 
will  naturally  be,  whether  the  diuresis  be 
merely  symptomatic  and  iiccasional,  or 
more  permanent  and  independent.  If  it 
be  symptomatic,  of  course  we  must  ascer- 
tain the  primary  disease,  and  adapt  the 
treatment  to  this.  To  enter  npon  this, 
won  Id  necessarily  include  the  treatment  of 
a  number  of  diseases  wholly  fbreign  to  tny 
present  purpose.  It  will  only,  therefora 
be  necessary  to  apply  ourselves  to  tboee  pe- 
culiar forms  which  are  purely  the  result  of 
a   vitiated  state  of  the  nrfnary  .tystem* 
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.Weha?e  already  nottoed  many  preterna- 
tural  excitants — tome  mechanioal,  some 
vtimalating,  and  some  ebemtcal,  in  their 
modus  apirmndiy  and  whicfa  contribute  much 
lo  an  excenive  dischai^ge  of  nrine.  If,  upon 
inquiry,  we  shonld  diflcover  any  of  these 
in  operation,  we  mast,  so  far  as  is  consis- 
tent, interdict  their  ose.  Thus  the  intempe- 
rate  mvst  be  limited  in  thdrexceeses;  the 
immoderate  nee  of  watery,  or  of  stimn- 
iating  liqnids  controlled  and  restricted, 
and  bronght  gmdnally,  not  snddenly,  to  a 
more  consistent  and  healthy  regimen. 
Thus  tlie  toj^r,  who  indulges  in  ten  or 
twehre  glasses  of  spirits  and  water,  and 
the  consumer  of  malt  liqnor  in  such  im- 
moderate quantities,  must  bare  their  in- 
dulgences gradually  curtailed,  till  brought 
down  to  something  like  moderation. 

While  urging  the  absolute  necessity  of 
snch  submissions,  we  must  not  l>e  inatten^ 
live  to  the  state  and  activity  of  the  general 
fanctions.  Any  serious  deviations  in  these 
from  the  natural  state  should  be  immedi. 
ately  attended  to,  and  if  possible,  recti- 
iied.  •  One  of  the  first  objects  of  our 
attention^  should  be  the  state  of  the 
bowels,  and,  if  constipated,  the  doe  and 
regular  evacuation  of  the  fsBces  elicited. 
And  here,  also,  we  must  exercise  some  dis- 
cretioB  in  the  choice  of  means ;  for  all 
purgatives  are  not  equally  applicable.  For 
instance,  the  saline  purgatives,  owing  to 
the  necessity  of  plentiful  dilution,  and 
their  tendency  often  to  pass  off  through 
the  kidneys,  render  tbem  the  most  ineli- 
gible. The  best,  perhaps,  if  the  bowels  be 
very  torpid,  are  the  resinous;  such  are 
gamboae,  colocyntb,  &c.  But  if  merely 
elnggish  or  tardy  in  their  operation,  castor 
oil  seems  the  best  adapted,  firom  its  mild- 
ness and  gentleness  of  opmtion.  Pniga- 
tives  are  not  the  means  by  which  the  ex- 
cessive action  of  the  kidneys,  in  such  af- 
fections, is  best  corrected.  Those  which 
act  powerfully  upon  the  bowels  act  also 
npon  the  kidneys,  and  often  excite  instead 
of  reducing  the  nrine.  When  connected 
^vitli  hysteria  and  amenorrhcsa,  aloetic 
purgatives,  so  as  to  affect  the  rectum,  are 
the  most  appropriate,  for  reasons  suffi- 
cientlv  obvious. 

A  due  action  of  the  skin  is  another  very 
important  means  of  controlling  or  limiting 
the  excessive  action  of  the  kidnevff.  Sti- 
mulating diaphoretics,  however, '  are  not 
the  best  calculated  to  falfil  all  the  indica- 
ttons.  The  relaxing  class,  or  those  which 
aadseate,  are  the  best  adapted  for  our  pur- 
pose ;  for,  independently  of  the  powerful 
action  which  tmy  exert  upon  the  skin,  the 
Baueea  which  they  excite  in  the  stomach 
rednces  that  morbid  appetite  for  those  ar- 
tides  which  we  formerly  stated  were  so 
often  among  the  exciting  causes  of  dt- 
usesis.     Among  the   class   of  remedies 


under  consideration,  tartar  emetic  and 
ipecacuanha  stand  preeminent.  James's 
powder  is  also  a  very  efficient  prtparation ; 
and  the  substitute  for  it,  in  the  Pharma- 
copoeia, under  the  title  **  Pnlvis  Antimonii 
Com  posit  us,"  occasionally  proves  useful. 
However,  this  is  both  uncertain  and  inert. 
Antimony  observes  a  law  almost  the  in- 
verae  of  that  which  regnlates  the  activity 
of  the  salts  of  the  other  metals.  We 
generally  find  that  the  higher  the  oxida- 
tion, the  more  active  or  acrid,  whether 
alone  or  in  saline  combination;  bat 
iron  and  antimony  observe  a  different 
law ;  and  the  pratmndt  of  the  former, 
and  the  tttqn'wtido  (the*  lowest  degree)  of 
the  latter,  are  found  to  afford  the  most 
active  compounds;  and  henoe  the  activity 
and  certainty  of  tartar  emetic  compared 
with-  the  preparations  of  «it(im<mioui  and 
antimonie  acids. 

The  powerfully  emetic  action  of  the  po- 
tassio-tartrate,  and  the  inertness  of  pulv. 
antSmon.  comp.,  render  the  first  ttnw». 
nageable,  and  the  latter  almost  useless, 
or  at  least  not  to  be  depended  upon.  I 
have,  however,  adopted  a  mode  of  admi> 
nistering  these  remedies,  which,  to  a 
certain  extent,  obviates  these  inconve- 
niences— that  is,  by  combining  a  small 
quantity — a  grain— with  a  large  propor- 
tion—from one  to  two  drachms*— of  the 
antimonial  powder,  and  adjusting  the  dose 
of  this  componnd  according  to  thecircnm- 
atances. 

Ipecacaanha  in  small  doses  is  botii  anti- 
spasmodic and  diaphoretic;  bat,  for  the 
purpose  of  acting  on  the  skin,  its  activity 
and  value  are  much  enhanced  by  coml>i- 
nation  with  opium;  hence  the  pnlvis  ipe- 
cacuanhsB  compositns  of  the  Pharmnco- 
pceia  is  a  venr  valuable  diaphoretic  and 
sudorific;  and  a  combination  of  the  two 
just  mentioned  will  be  found  very  effica- 
cious. The  best  formula  for  their  admi- 
nistretion  is  that  of  pills,  and  I  therefore 
generally  direct  the  necessary  quantities  of 
each,  after  sufficient  intermixture,  to  be 
formed  into  a  pill  mass  with  extract  of 
hyoseyamus,  and  administered  in  divided 
and  sufficient  doses,  at  certain  intervals 
during  the  day. 

With  a  view  to  astringe  the  kidneys, 
perhaps  nothing  is  more  efficacious  than 
opium.  Opium  lias  been  iaiigely  admi- 
nistered in  excessive  discharges  of  urine, 
and  it  has  been  found  almost  invariably 
to  reduce  the  watery  portion,  even  though 
it  shonld  exert  little  or  no  effect  upon  tiie 
solid  matters  existing  in  this  fluid.  Not 
only  opium,  but  tlie  salts  of  its  active  nar- 
cotic principle^  fnqfpkia,  exert  a  similar 
agency,  and  may  often  be  substituted  with 
advantage  for  it.  I  find  a  combination  of 
the  nntimnnial  powder,  as  above,  with  the 
compound  powder  of  ipecacuanha,  a  very 
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good  preparation.  The  combination  of  ilic 
joHiiBoiiialf  too,  v^ltb  optmn^  will  tome^ 
times  be  vecesaary;  especially  when  idio- 
Byncmay  prohibiu  the  adinidistratioa  o£ 
jpeoacnanha,  with  instances  of  which  we 
occasionally  meet.  I  hate  also  found  the 
tuiphateoi  morphia  a  valuable  siibstitnle 
for  the  opinm  in  the  preparation  of  the 
;Dover's  powder,  a<ynstiog  Hie  quantity  to 
■the  dose  which  we  wish  to  exhibit.  To 
assist  these,  we  should  have  recourse  oeca»- 
•eioaally  to  the  use  of  the  warm  bath,  snffi- 
cient  dothing,  especially  of  flannel,  and 
regular  friction  to  keep  up  the  healthy  ex- 
.citement  of  the  skin.  If  to  these  last  we 
add  a  proper  regi!lation  of  diet,  air,  and 
exercise,  we  shall  have  i»cludede?ery  thing 
that  comes  nnder  the  head  of  regimen, 
which  is  a  most  important  and  essential 
object  in  the  treatment  of  all  diseases. 

In  regulating  the  diet,  we  should  be 
guided  to  a  considerable  extent  by  the 
former  habits  of  the  patients.  Even  bad 
habits  are  not  abruptly  or  too  suddenly 
J!>rokea  through  with  impunity.  The  par 
tient  should  be  brought  tn  a  gradual  cor^ 
lection  of  his  errors  and  abuses.  The  diet 
ahould  be  light  aod  nutritive,  consisting  of 
A  moderate  quantity  of  animal  food  and  a 
doe  proportion  of  farinaceous  matters.  As 
the  digestive  functions  are  frequently 
much  engaged,  the  diet  should  be  regulated 
accordingly;  therefore  all  flatulent  and 
acescent  articles  should  he  as  far  as  posf 
sible  interdicted.  Hence  raw,  .unripa, 
pulpy- frnits,  and  green  vegetables— tube- 
rose roots,  as  they  are  called-*are  injtt«> 
rions,  by  running  into  fermentation,  and 
weakening  the  digestive  powers.  Stale 
bread  *  is  probably  the  farinaceous  article 
best  suited.  The  drink,  too,  should  be 
limited;  and  if  there  be  excesaive  thirst, 
the  morbid  appetite  for  fluids,  is  best  cor- 
rected by  antimonials,  especially  tartar 
emetic  in  nauseating  doses. 

All  the  phenomena  tend  to  shew  a  do- 
ranged  state  of  the  digestive  functions-^ 
state  to  be  corrected  by  tonics  and  hitlers. 
Perhaps  the  best  adapted  to  this  object  are 
gentian,  quassia,  and  celumba.  The  com- 
pound infusion  of  gentian,  slightly  actdu- 

*  A  gentlenan  once  urged  upon  me  the  eupe- 
riorlty  of  frceb  and  epodsy  over  stale  bread, 
for  the  following  reasons.  Which  be  had  fVom  hie 
medical  sttcndant ; — **  If  you  place  a  dry  sponge 
In  water.  It  sweUa  up,  and  is  distended  i  but  If 
already  well  molsteued.  Its  bulk  la  oo  wuys  In- 
creased. So  It  In  with  old  and  new  bread.  The 
old  bread  may  be  compared  to  a  dry  sponge, 
'wlUeb,  by  maceiatlon  In  the  stomach,  motstenn, 
awcUe,  and,  by  Its  increased  belk,  distends  the 
stomach;  whereas  the  new,  already  saturatedL 
can  take  up  no  more  molstare,  aod  therefore  tuf^ 
fers  no  Increase  of  bolk^'  Unfortonately,  how^ 
ettr,  Ibr  these  views,  the  facte  a#e  wrong,  and 
the  theory  unfoanded  Fre»h  or  new  bread 
proves  dUtresMltig,  from  the  fennentatlon  which 
It  ezdtea,  and  the  distension  of  the  stomach  by 
tlMAStrlcated  gnsee. 


lated  with  hydrochloric  or  nitric  tuiid, 
•hottld  be  administered  in  moddrato  doMM 
at  intervals  daring  the  dsy.  SomeUnes 
oufao,  the  distilpbate  acidulated  witb  dti- 
Inted  sulphuric  acid,  will  answer  wbos 
other  tonics  cannot  be  given.  ^ 

or  the  mineral  tonics  and  astringentn, 
iron  and  sine  seem  to  be  the  most  effica* 
eious.  Zise,  however,  is  not  often  ae* 
lected,  although  I  have  met  with  one  of 
two  instances  in  which  sulphate  of  xnr 
seemed  to  exert  a  very  effectual  control 
upon  this  form  of  diuresis.  But  the  pre* 
parations  of  iron  seem  of  all  the  mineral 
the  best  suited  to  this  disease.  Those  moat 
in  use  are — the  carbonale  (sesquioxideX 
phosphate,  sulpliatB,  and  sefqufebloride. 
We  have  already  stated  that  the  oxides,  at 
the  minimum,  of  iron  and  antimony,  mre 
the  most  efiicaoious.  Hence  Ae  carbonate, 
or  sesquioxide,  as  it  is  niore  correctly 
named,  proves  comparatively  so  inert • 
The  proto-  so  readijV  run  into  persalts^ 
owing  to  the  great  affinity  between  oxygod 
and  iron,  that  unless  administered  imme- 
diately it  has  been  preeipitated  as  a  proto* 
carbonate,  it  passes  to  the  higher  state  of 
oxidation  owing  to  iu  attracting  oxygeA 
from  the  atmosphere.  The  proto^ulphata 
is  more  easily  preserved;  but  is  not  so  well 
adapted  for  exhibition.  The  protosah 
pbate  may,  however,  be  given,  if  the  fors* 
mula  for  its  administration  be  properij 
•Lttended  to.  First,  the  water  in  which  it 
is  dissolved  should  be  boiled,  to  expel  aH 
atUMspheric  air,  the  oxygen  of  which  con- 
verts tlie  protosnlphate  Into  the  oennU 
'pbate,  or  sulphate  of  the  sesqoioxide.  It 
is  also  useftil  to  add  a  very  small  propor« 
tion  of  dilated  sulphuric  add,  especisdlj 
when  we  wish  to  exhibit  sulphate  of  mag^ 
aesia  in  the  same  formula;  and  which 
forms  a  very  nscAil  and  valuable  ape» 
rient  chalybeate.  The  phosphate  of 
iron  seems  a  more  permanent  salt,  aiid 
certainly  seems  a  very  nsefnl  and  eBtti* 
clous  tottio  and  astringent  in  nrlnaiy  afi 
factions.  But  of  all  the  preparations  of 
iron,  perhaps  there  are  none  superior,  and 
perhaps  but  few  equal,  to  the  sesquidilorida 
4if  iron,  for  the  preparatiop  of  a  tincture  of 
which  there  is  a  formula  in  the  new  London 
Pharmacopoeia.  This  inay  he  given  in 
doses  of  from  ten  to  thirty  or  Ibrtfvintms^ 
at  the  proper  intervals,  two  or  llHee  timis 
a  day.  The  tincture  may  be  admimttcrai 
in  infbsions  of  calamba  or  qnaisla»  as 
they  oontain  no  astringent  asatter,  and 
consequently  do  not  dSstafb  the  solatioa 
of  the  fomiginous  salts,  Tbeplanl^OMf 
rally  adopt  is,  to  oomMva  Hie  tinctnrs  of 
sesquichloride  of  iron  witii  hydmdiloraia 
of  morphia  dissolved  in  w«telr;  or  if  we 
use  a.  bitter  infusion,  as  of  quassia  or  ea^ 
lumba,  the  addition  of  a  small  proportion 
of  hydrochloric  acid  is  useful,  and  proha* 
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hly  in  all  oaaes  woold  prove  serviceable 
'by  preaenring  the  original  constitulion, 
and  retaining  the  salines  in  solution. 

Bismath  and  some  of  the  solable  salts  of 
lead  have  I  believe  been  tried^  At  lea^t  I 
have  myself  exhibited  them.  Tlie  trisni- 
tate  of  bismuth  is  highly  spoken  of  by  Dr. 
Thomson,  as  a  remedy  in  dyspepsia*.  He 
gives  it  combined  virith  extract  of  hop.  It 
appears,  hovi'dver,  to  be  best  suited  to  re- 
lieve the  indigestion  so  frequently  asso- 
"ciated  with  this  complaint,  and  which  by 
its  reaction  in  the  system  tends  to  keep  up 
the  morbid  action  going  on  in  the  urinary 
system. 

I  have  also  given  the  salts  of  lead,  the 
astringent  action  of  which  in  the  system 
Is  well  known.  .  Henoe  it  was  natnial  to 
infer  that  it  would  prove  useful  as  aa 
astringent  in  diuresis.  But  I  think  it 
better  suited  to  some  of  the  forms  whieh 
.we  have  vet  to  consider^  than  to  the  pie- 
sent.  The  acetate  and  the  nitrate*-and 
probably  the  latter  is  the  preferable-^are 
.the  preparations  best  adapted  to  internal 
«se.  The  poisonous  eflectt  of  lead  are 
sttfficiently  known  to  all  practitioners,  al*^ 
though  perhaps  the  views  generally  taken 
of  this  subject  are  somewhat  doubtful.  It 
is  believed  that  the  acetate  is  itself  poi* 
sonous,even  in  small  doses;  but  this  Dr. 
Thomson  dispute^.  He  asserts  that  it  is 
the  carbonate  which  is  poisouou**,  and 
that  the  acetate  is  comparatively  inno- 
cent, and  may  be  given,  if  properly 
guarded  so  as  to  prevent  decomposition, 
in  much  larger  doses  than  usually  pre* 
scribed,  and  with  great  advantage.  He 
asserts  that  the  acetate  is  converted  into  a 
carbonate  of  lead  in  the  stomach ;  and 
certainly  a  current  of  carbonic  acid  gas 

1>as8ed  through  a  solution  of  acetate  of 
ead,  precipitates  one-half  of  the  oxide  as 
a  carbonate,  while  the  other  remains  in 
solution  as  binocetate  of  lead.  This  may 
be  prevented  by  the  addition  of  acetic, 
acid,  which  will  either  prevent  the  forma* 
tion  of  the  carbonate,  or  decompose  it  im- 
mediately it  is  formed,  and  so  preserve  the 
original  composition.  The  nitrate  is  not 
liable  to  these  objections ;  but  as  I  consi- 
der the  salts  of  lead  better  suited  to  ano- 
ther form,  perhaps  it  will  be  better  to 
reserve  the  observations  upon  the  ad- 
ministration of  lead  for  that  occasion. 

The  last  remedies  to  be  mentioned  are 
colchicum  and  uva  nrsi.  The  College  have 
directed  extracts   from    these    two   sub- 


•  •  KmU  Med.  by  Anthooy  Todd  ThooMon. 

t  It  tbeiie  views  be  well  fooaded,  ii  U  evident 
Ihst  ibe  alkaline  carbonatea,  nonr  recommended 
In  moat  worka  upon  Toxicology  aa  the  moat  ef- 
ftetval  antldotea  agalnat  the  poteonoaa  aalta  of 
lead,  only  tend  to  render  tbem  man  actlva.  The 
best  antidotea  are  pboaphate  and  aalphate  of 
Boda.  Phoaphateof  lead  la  a  wholly  iuaolulile 
self. 


stances,  and  this  seems  the  best  formnla 
for  their  admioistration.  in  the  ea»  nader 

consideration.  There  are  two  extracts  of 
colchicum,  the  extractum  colehiei  conni; 
and  the  extraetum  colehiei  aeeticnra .  The 
latter  is  the  one  I  generally  nse  in  the  eir^ 
oamstances  under  consideration.  I  find 
it  answer  best  formed  into  pills  with  the 
powder  compounded  of  ipeeacnanha,  sul- 
phate of  morphia,  and  sulphate  of  potasa. 
I  generally  adopt  the  following  formala:-* 

9,  Ext.  Colehiei  Acetic!,  3}, ;  P"lr. 
Ipec.  C<imp  (e  Sniph.  Morph.)  3ss.; 
Ext.  Hyoscyami,  gr.  x.  M.  ft.  i>ilttlafc 
no.  xij. :  quarum  capiat  eger  j.  bis; 
ter,  quaterve  in  die*. 

The  extract  of  uva  ursl  may  be  added  if 
indicated,  or  the  decoction  exhibited;  but 
uva  ursi  seems  more  adapted  to  irritable 
states  of  the  bladder,  rather  than  to  the 
fbnctional  diseases  of  the  kidneys,  at- 
tended with  diuresis. 

The  local  means  consist  in  the  applica- 
tion of  counter-irritants  to  the  loins  and 
region  of  the  kidneys.  But  blisters  are 
not  suited  in  urinary  affections,  owing  to 
the  specific  action  of  cantharides  on  the 
kidneys,  which  they  stimulate*.  The  best 
counter-irritants  consist  in  the  application 
of  sinapisms;  and  in  very  obstinate  cases, 
issues  and  setons  inserted  in  the  lumber 
regions  are  very  efficacious,  for  though 
ftlow  and  gpudual,  their  action  is  constant 
and  uninterrupted. 

The  signs  of  improvement  are  to  be 
more  particularly  looked  for  in  the  im- 
proved condition  of  the  urine.  Therefore 
an  augmented  or  increasing  specific  gra- 
vity.—a  diminution  of  the  water,  and  es- 
pecially of  the  average  quantity  of  the 
urine— sensible  evidences  of  a  relative 
increase"  of  the  urea,  and  more  especially 
of  the  lithic  acid— are  the  most  certain 
signs  of  the  disease  giving  way.^  Indeed, 
the  reappearance  of  liihic  acid  is  always 
attended  with  a  deepening  or  the  colour 
of  the  urine;  and  as  colchicum  is  said  to 
promote  the  formaticm  of  this  acid,  hence 
probably  its  utility  in  this  disease,  in  which 
all  the  organic  principles  seem  masked  or 
altered  by  the  unnatural  quantity  of  water, 
or  by  the  reaction  of  the  other  urinary 
principles. 

The  diseases  in  which  this  affection  is 
apt  to  terminate  are  dropsy  of  some  one 
or  other  of  the  cavities,  or  of  the  cellular 

*  The  vlnnn  or  acctnm  cidchSd  m^g^l,  wbere 
Uidicated,  be  added  to.  the  tlnctura  feirt  aeaqnl- 
chlorlde  mentioned  above)  and  it  iaalwa>a  ad- 
viiable  not  to  inundate  the  patient  with  a  nomber 
or  formalae. 

t  The  atimnloa,  however,  of  caathsHdea  ia 
peculiar  I  for,  loateadordlareala,theyexdtea<raii- 
guiy.  Hence  many  caaea  of  tbla  description  have 
been  aometimra  treated  with  tincture  of  cantba- 
rtdea--M  practice  which  tlioiigh  perhspa  oceaaion- 
ally  admlMlble,  yet  requlrea  great  cautiein  aad 
dlacrimination. 
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tissue;  lo  children,  marasmus,  and  various 
other  affections  of  the  class  cachexias. 
We  also  frequently  observe  associated  a 
tendency  to  cutaneous  affections,  generated 
in  all  probability  by  the  torpor  or  inactivity 
of  skin  which  generally  accompanies  an  im- 
moderate flow  of  urine.  These  often  ter- 
minate in  severe  ulcerations,  sloughing, 
&c.;  and  I  think  I  have  seen  a  peculiar 
tendency  to  porrigo,  and  of  an  obstinate 
character,  associated  with  a  flow  of  watery 
urine  in  children*  A  flow  of  urine,  tooj  of 
this  sort,  as  already  stated,  is  often  a  fore- 
runner  of  the  phosphatic  or  earthy  depo- 
tits,  in  children  leading  to  the  formation 
of  calculi  of  carbonate  of  lime.  Here  are 
two  specimens  of  urine — this  is  that  of  a 
medical  gentleman  who  has  just  consulted 
me.  He  is  frequently  attacked  with  di- 
uresis of  an  intermitting  character;  for  it 
will  appear  for  a  time— several  days— then 
disappear,  and  then  return  again  at  inter- 
vals quite  uncertain,  and  this  has  been  the 
case  jor  several  times.  Yuu  observe  the 
urine  is  quite  watery  in  appearance ;  odour 
and  taste  hardly  sensible;  sp.  gr.  1011 ;  it 
evolves  ammonia,  because  if  I  bring  the 
hydrochloric  acid  near  it,  vapours  of  hy- 
drocblorate  of  ammonia,  as  you  observe, 
rise  in  clouds. 

This  specimen,  as  vou  see,  is  somewhat 
different;  it  is  cloudy  or  turbid,  and  was 
so,  I  understand,  when  passed;  a  state- 
ment which  I  can  credit,  because  the  clou- 
diness does  not  disappear  even  on  boiling 
it,  and  therefore  cannot  depend"  upon  the 
lithate  of  ammonia,  which  you  know 
would  dissolve  at  a  much  less  elevation  of 
temperature,  and  leave  the  fluid  perfectly 
transparent.  This  specimen  resembles  the 
other  in  many  of  its  characters;  it  is  rather 
deeper  in  colour;  but  its  sp.gr.,  as  you 
see,  is  only  1002  by  the  oiiro- barometer, 
but  accurately  determined,  is  1002'35.  It 
also  evolves  ammonia,  as  you  observe,  by 
the  cloudy  vapours  of  hydrochlurate  of 
ammonia,  generated  on  approximating 
hydrochloric  acid.  I  cannot  enter  more 
at  length  upon  these  case^,  as  they  have 
but  just  come  under  my  notice.  The  first 
I  conceive  to  depend  upon  an  irritable 
state  of  the  prostate  probably  affecting  the 
bladder ;  the  latter,  I  have  ascertained,  is 
connected  with  a  sprain  in  the  loins,  of 
several  years'  standing,  but  which  the 
patient  bad  entirely  forgotten  till  reminded 
of  the  circumstance  by  my  inquiries.  The 
treatment  will  be  conducted  much  upon 
the  principle  which  I  have  alrcadv  de- 
tailed to  you,  and  which  it  would  be 
wholly  unnecessary  here  to  repeat.  We 
shall  therefore  now  proceed  to  consider 
the  next  form  of  urinary  flux,  or  that  In 
which  coagulable  matter  analogous  to 
chtfh  and  its  various  modifications  is  abun- 
dantly discharged  with  the  urine. 
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Lecture  XI. 
Ih,  Strunti't  Obsenat'ufut  on  the  Non-mercu- 

rial  Treatment  of  iiifphUu — Result  if  Dr. 
.    Oj-penheitnt   Inquiries  —  Opinions  of    Dr. 

St aberoh-^ Further  Remarks  on  tht  Venereai 

Disease, 
At  our  lost  meeting  I  gave  you  the  results 
obtained  at  Hamburg,  by  Dr.  Fricke,  re- 
specting the  non-mercuiial  treament  of 
syphilis.  To-day  I  shall  commence  with 
extracts  from  a  paper  published  in  the 
Berlin  Medical  Gatetre,  by  Dr.  Struntz,  and 
although  I  cannot  agree  with  the  learned 
doctor  in  all  the  conclusions  he  has  drawn, 
'yet  his  facts  are  too  valuable  to  be  passed 
over  in  silence. 

The  following  is  the  sum  of  Dr.  Stnmta's 
observations  on  the  non-mercurial  treatment 
of  syphilis  in  the  venereal  wards  of  the 
Charite  Hospital,  at  Berlin.  These  observa- 
tions extend  over  a  space  of  twelve  months, 
and  were  made  under  the  direction  of  Pro- 
fessor Kluge. 

Of  741  patients  (some  of  them  greatly 
neglected),  Dr.  Stmntz  has  not  met  with  a 
single  case  in  which  the  non-mercurial  plan 
has  not  succeeded,  when  combined  widi  a 
rational  consideration  of  the  peculiarities  of 
the  local  disease.  On  the  other  hand  he 
has  seen  many  out-patients  treated  vrith 
mercury  for  weeks  and  months  together 
without  any  advance  being  made  towards 
the  healing  of  primary  sores,  or,  in  many 
instances,  without  any  effect  in  arresting 
their  destructive  progress.  The  primary 
symptoms  more  particularly  'alluded  to,  are 
chancres  and  acuminated  or  broad  condylo- 


In  the  Charite  Hospital,  at  Berlin,  not 
only  primary  sores,  but  all  forms  of  the 
disease,  from  the  slightest  to  the  most 
intense,  have  been  treated  for  the  last  half 
year  without  mercury.  It  might  be  objected 
to  the  non-mercurial  plaii  of  treatment, 
that  it  does  not  afford  any  protection 
against  a  recurrence  of  the  disease 
— that  it  does  not  ward  off  secondary 
symptoms.  This  may  be  very  true,  but 
neither  does  mercury.  Among  the  many 
hundred  patients  who  came  under  Dr, 
Struntz's  notice  during  the  course  of  a 
year  (and  to  this  point  he  paid  the  moist 
particular  attention;,  there  was  not  a  single 
case  of  secondary  syphilis  in  which  he  hd 
not  discover,  either  from  personal  examina- 
tion, .  or  from  an  inspection  of  the  redpea 
brought  by  the  patients,  that  mercury  had 
been  used  for  the  primary  affection.    If 
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mereiury,  then,  wiU  not  secnre  the  patieat 
from  secondary  symptomsi  it  is  not  un- 
reasonable to  have  reeonrse  to  another  plan, 
which,  at  most,  cannot  be  attended  with 
more  unfaTOurabie  results^  and  which  is 
free  from  the  disadTantages  of  generating  a 
donbie  poison  in  the  system.  It  is  tme 
that  by  proper  attention  to  diet,  rest,  clean- 
liness, the  avoidance  of  exposure  to  cold, 
and  other  precautions,  most  of  the  bad 
effects  of  mercnry  may  be  obviated ;  but 
how  are  we  to  secure  the  fulfilment  of  these 
conditions  among  the  poorer  class  of  patients 
outside  the  doors  of  an  hospital? 

Again,  is  the  diagnosis  of  syphilitic  ulcers 
so  easy,  that  a  man  can  pronounce  at  once 
that  this  or  that  ulcer  is  a  true  venereal 
chancre  ?  How  much  observation  and  ex- 
perience are  required  to  enable  a  man  to 
decide  this  apparently  simple  question ! 
Is  it  not  well  known  to  every  practical  and 
experienced  surgeon  that  sores  are  frequently 
seen  on  the  genitals,  not  produced  by 
syphilitic  infection,  and  yet  presenting  al- 
most all  the  characters  of  S3rphilis  ? 

The  results  obtained  at  the  Charite  were 
most  satisfactory.  All  cases  of  primary 
sores,  including  condylomata  (two  thirds  of 
which  are  looked  upon  as  primary  symp- 
tOBBs),  were  treated  successAilly  without 
mercury.  The  number  of  patients  dis- 
charged cured  was  733,  and  of  these  Dr. 
Struntz  had  not  met  with  a  single  case  of 
secondary  symptoms  up  to  the  period  of 
publication  (Sep.  30th).  Many  of  these 
patients  were  prostitutes,  'and  constantly 
under  the  surveillance  of  the  hospital  sur- 
geons. Dr.  Struntz  does  not  wish  to  in- 
timate that  he  places  implicit  reliance  on 
the  non-mercurial  treatment  pursued  at  the 
Charite,  or  that  the  method  is  infalliable ; 
all  he  wishes  to  say  is,  that  of  all  the  primary 
cases  treated  in  this  way  at  the  hospital, 
not  a  single  one  was  followed  by  confirmed 
lues,  or  even  by  those  milder  forms  of  the 
disease  which  have  been  described  by 
Bonorden  and  others  as  secondary  syphilitic 
exanthemata.  Both  modes  of  treatment 
were  followed  at  the  Charity,  but  it  was 
found  that,  under  a  similar  management  of 
the  local  affections,  those  patients  who 
were  treated  with  mercury  could  not  be 
discharged  for  two  or  three,  or  even  four, 
weeks  later  than  those  who  had  not  taken 
any  mercurial  preparation.  It  is  tme  that 
condylomata  are  apt  to  return,  but  this 
occurrence  takes  place  as  often  under  the 
mercurial  as  under  the  non-mercurial  treat- 
ment, particularly  when  the  local  treatment 
has  been  commenced  before  the'  condylo- 
mata  have  completed  their  development, 
or  where  they  have  not  been  completely 
eradicated  at  first.  In  cases  of  syphilitic, 
exanthemata,  psoriasis*  and  impetigo,  whera 
corrosive  subUmate  and  red  precipitate  had 


ftiled,  2ittmann*s  decoction  was  used  with 
good  effects;  latterly,  however,  Dr.  Struntz 
has  -been  in  the  habit  of  giving  the  Decoot. 
Sarsaparillse,  Caricis  Arenarise,  Specierum 
Ugaorum,  aa.  5ij ;  Fol.  Sennae  3j.  Of 
thiadeooctioa  a  pint  waa  administered  daily ; 
and,  in  conjunction  with  warm  baths,  and 
in  more  obstinate  cases  with  nitric  add, 
he  succeeded  in  aticomplishing  the  desired 
effect.  **  It  may  be  observed,"  says  Dr. 
Struntz,  **enpa$9iint,  that  in  many  cases,  after 
and  during  a  course  of  mercury,  particularly, 
red  precipitate  and  corrosive  sublimate,  I 
have  seen  psoriaiiis  guttata  and  impetigo 
sparsa  arise ;  the  former  disappearing  after 
the  mercury  had  been  omitted.  Latterly 
we  had  also  some  cases  of  ulcerated  throat 
and  commencing  oziena  with  mercurial 
complication.  It  may  appear  somewhat 
bold  in  cases  of  this  kind  to  exchange  an 
old  and  esteemed  remedy  like  mercury  for 
sulphate  of  magnesia ;  but  in  our  patients, 
the  racking  pains  of  the  head  and  nose  were 
relieved,  the  discharge  ceased,  and  the 
ulcers  healed  in  a  remarkably  short  space 
of  time.  About  the  commencement  of  July 
three  young  men  were  admitted  into  the 
venereal  wards.  One  of  these  had  been 
under  a  course  of  calomel  and  corrosive 
sublimate  previous  to  his  admission ;  the 
others  had  also  taken  a  considerable  quan- 
tity  of  mercury,  and  were  labouring  under 
ozena  and  periostitic  pains.  By  the  use  of 
sulphur  baths,  the  hospital  decoction,  and 
a  nutritious  diet,  all  were  greatly  improved 
in  the  space  of  a  fortnight,  -  and  their  im- 
provement went  on  so  rapidly  that  cue  was 
dismissed  cured  at  the  end  of  the  month, 
and  the  ulcerated  sore  throat  was  beginning 
to  cicatrize.  A  case  of  syphilitic  iritis  is 
deserving  of  notice. 

A  servant  girl  had  been  admitted,  in  the 
August  of  the  preceding  year,  for  condylo- 
mata, which  extended  from  the  orifice  of  the 
vagina  to  the  anus .  She  had  been  treated  with 
calomel,  and  afterwards  with  corrosive  subli- 
mate, and  the  condylomata  were  either  caute- 
rized or  removed  by  excision,  but  still  returned 
as  fast  as  they  wero  destroyed.  She  then 
took  Zittmann's  decoction  without  benefit, 
and  after  some  time  reverted  to  the  use  of 
calomel.  Scaroely  had  her  mouth  become 
fully  affected  (she  had  taken  7  doses  of  10 
grains  each)  when  she  was  attacked  with  an 
impetiginous  eruption  of  the  faoe,  and  soon 
after  Irith  iritis,  bearing  all  the  characters  of 
a  syphilitic  inflammation.  Bloodletting, 
leeching,  and  antiphlogistic  measures,  wera 
employed,  but  in  spite  of  every  precaution 
an  absoesa  formed  on  the  iris.  The  calomel, 
having  proved  useless  was  discontinued,  and 
the  patient  ordered  the  Decoct.  Lignomm 
Specierum  of  the  Vharmaeaptgia  AlUiiarif, 
combined  with  a  mild  antiphlogistic  treat- 
ment. Under  this  treatment,  the  pusj  whicl^ 
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ky  atr  the  bottom  of  the  ontarlor  damher^ 
wu  reabsorbed  in  the  space  of  a  fortnight, 
the  impil  resumed  its  natural  form  ;  in  a 
word,  all  the  traces  of  iritis  had  so  oomple^ 
tdy  disappeared,  that  many  professional 
men  oouhl  not  dfstinpiish  the  sound  from 
the  previously  diseased  eye  unless  it  was 
pointed  out  to  them.  She  was  completely 
cnned  of  her  obstinate  primary  symptoms 
by  the  non-mercurial  plan.  I  cannot 
decide  what  sbare  mercury  may  hare  in  the 
production  of  these  secondary  affections,  but 
I  cannot '  believe  that  it  is  wholly  without 
influence  on  their  origin.*' 

Such,  gentlemen,  are  the  fSeicts  recorded 
and  the  obserrationa  made  by  Dr.  Strunts, 
to  which  I  shall  now  add  the  contents  of  a 
letter  which  I  have  lately  receiyed  from  my 
Mend,  Dr.  Oppenheim,  of  Hamburg,—- a 
gentleman,  whose  extensile  practical  ex- 
perience, deriyed  from  upwards  of  a  thou^ 
sand  cases,  entitle  his  opinions  to  the  most 
attentive  consideration  :-— 

"  Hamburg,  Nov.  26, 18S8. 

My  dear  Graves,— On  receiving  your 
letter  I  endeavoured  to  fulfil  your  wish, 
and  the  result  of  my  endeavours  is  the  fol- 
lowing sketch.  I  fear  it'  will  not  give  you 
fiill  satisfaction,  being  rather  theoretical 
than  practical,  but  it  was  impossible  for  me 
to  examine  all  the  Hospital  Reports  and 
cases  in  so  short  a  space  of  time.  I  have, 
therefore,  commissioned  a  very  industrious 
young  physician,  to  communicate  the  pointe 
held  in  view  in  Fricke's  treatment,  and  the 
following  manuscript  is  the  result*  :— 

In  Hamburg  the  number  of  non- 
mercurialists  increases  daily;  among  the 
young  physicians,  who  have  been  practi- 
tioners for  the  last  eight  years,,  there  are 
only  two  or  three  mercurialists.  In  fiact,  I 
very  seldom  meet  with  truly  malignant  and 
inveterate  cases,  and  these  are  always  cases 
in  which  a  great  deal  of  mercury  has  been 
taken  previous  to  admission  into  hospital. 
For  such  cases,  as  exanthemata  or  lepra 
syphilitica,  broad  condylomata,  nodes, 
tophes,  syphilitic  gout  and  rheumatism,  I 
know  but  two  remedies,  which  I  employ 
alternately  according  to  the  constitution, 
age,  season  of  the  year,  circumstances  of, 
the  patient,  &c.  viz.  Zittmann's  decoction, 
repeated  if  necessary  at  intervals,  and  the 
external  and  internal  use  of  hydriodrate  of 
potass,  (5ss.— 3j.  in  the  24  hours). 

Disease  of  the  bones,  or  of  the  perios- 
teum, I  have  not  met  with  in  any  case,  in 
which  the  patient  had  not  taken  any  mercury. 

With  respect  to  chancres,  when  in  the 
first  stage  (the  chancre-vesicle),  I  touch 
tham  with  caustic ;  afterwards  the  treat- 
ment is  regulated  by  the  degree  of  inflam- 
mation   (iMinfidness)    present.    Rest  (the 

*  This  iBadu»cri]it  hu  been  published  in  the 
prfc«dlBff  lectareti^Eo.  Oai. 


recOmbent  position)  and  diet  are  moat 
important  means ;  the  large  mound-like 
indurations  are  best  treated  with  pooltioet* 
One  of  the  best  applications  for  promoting 
the.  healing  of  .diancires  is  capper,  in  th^ 
form  of  Kochbn's  solution,  diluted  aooording 
to  the  sensibility  of  the  patient. 

Recent  buboes  I  endeavour  to  dispem 
by  abstraction  of  blood  and  compression ; 
when  these  means  fail,  and  they  becoma 
chronic  and  indolent,  with  an  incUnatum  to 
■uppurate,  the  superincumbent  skin  is 
covered  with  Lap.  caustic,  chirurg.  (mora 
rarely  a  blister),  .which  produces  ei^er  dia- 
persion  and  reabsorption,  or  healthy  sup- 
puration. 

With  respect  to  the  firequency  of  secon- 
dary symptoms,  private  practice  affords  vs 
no  information.  From  our  hospital  expe- 
rience, they  appear  to  be  not  more  frequent 
than  under  the  mercurial  treatment;  but 
the  form  b  different  {  that  is  to  say,  titcre  ia 
less  venereal  sore  throat  than  exanthemata. 

Gfonorrhoea  is  a  most  annoying  form  of 
disease ;  it  is  cured,  and  is  not,  by  every 
plan  of  treatment.  Copaibia,  in  varioua 
forms  and  combinations^  after  the  inflam- 
matory symptoms  are  removed,  prove  more 
serviceable  than  cubeba.  In  gleet  meet 
advantage  is  derived  from  keeping  a  bougie 
in  the  urethra. 

Melancholia  syphilitica  ia  a  frightful 
disease,  one  lor  which  there  is  often  no 
remedy  to  be  found,  and  under  which  the 
patiento  pine  away. 

This,  my  dear  Graves,  is  the  substance 
of  my  brief  communication;  but  I  shall 
always  feel  most  happy  in  answering  any 
questions  you  may  propose.  With  respect 
to  Copenhagen  or  Berlin  I  cannot  give  you 
any  information,  except,  that  in  the  Charite, 
Kluge  has  renounced  mercury." 

To  render  the  subject  more  complete  I 
shall  now  give  the  opiniona  of  my  respectedl 
friend,  Dr.  Staberoh,  of  Berhn,  as  communi- 
cated in  a  letter  :<^* 

Extract  from  a  Utter  from  Dr,  Staherok  to 
Dr,  Craves,  dated  Oct.  25,  1838. 
"  In  the  hospital  at  Berlin,  called  the 
Charity,  syphiUtic  patiente  are  still  treated 
witbomt  mercury ;  even  in  the  worst  cMea 
ito-  employment  is  less  frequent  than  m, 
Hamburg,  un4er  Fricke.  According  ^ 
the  published  reporto,  the  resnito  of  thia 
treatment  are  very  favourable  ^  these  rqiorta 
you  will  find  in  detail  in  BuU^s  Mageain^ 
and  also  an  extract  from  them  in  Kleiam't 
RepeHorium,  But,  however  feivourabls  these 
reporte  may  be,  one  cunous  circumstanca 
must  be  borne  in  mind,  via.  that  seoondaty 
syphilitic  affections  are  not  usually  admitted 
into  that  part  of  the  hospital  dcftined  for 
venereal  patients,  but  sent  into  the  wards  of 
the  surgical  clinic,  so  that  in  the  venereal 
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dflpartmeftt  the  great  m^jofrity  of  cwei 
which  come  under  treatment  are  primary 
ailectioDi.  These  patients  are  dismissed  as 
soon  as  cored,  and  they  scarcely  have  in 
the  Charite  any  means  of  ascertaining  the 
freqaency  of  secondary  affections.  The 
published  reports  naturally  take  a  odour 
from  the  opinions  of  the  physicians  who 
are  opposed  to  the  use  of  mercury,  and 
those  who  visit  the  wards  have  seldom  an 
opportunity  of  watching  accurately  the  pro- 
gress of  the  cases.  I  am  not  aware  that 
any  comparative  triak  have  been  made 
between  the  mercurial  and  non-mercurial 
plans.  Such  may  have  been  instituted 
formerly,  but  certainly  on  an  insufficient 
scale.  No  persons  could  have  better  op- 
portunities of  making  them  than  the  army 
suigeons,  particularly  since  the  inspection 
of  the  genitals,  directed  by  law,  brings  the 
syphilitic  affections  of  soldiers  under  their 
observation  from  the  very  ooramenoement. 
In  order  to  obtain  as  accurate  an  account 
as  possible  of  the  treatment  of  syphilis  in 
the  Army  I  addressed  myself  to  the 
'  General  Arzt,'  Lohmeyer.  However, 
strange  to  say,  there  is  no  printed  account 
of  the  matter,  and  the  reports  which  are  in 
existence  are  of  such  a  nature  as  to  preclude 
the  possibility  of  stating  any  thing  definitely. 
Most  of  the  old  army  surgeons  treat 
'  syphilis  with  mereury,  but  many  of  those 
lately  i^pointed,  and  who  were  on  the 
Hospital  Staff  when  Professor  Kluge  fol- 
lowed the  non-mercurial  plan  of  treatment, 
do  not  employ  mercury.  They  are  also 
satisfied  witli  their  treatment,  aldiough  it  is 
said  that  in  some  instances  they  have  had 
recourse  to  mercury  in  consequence  of  the 
failure  of  the  simple  method.  Even  were 
it  in  my  power  to  give  numeiical  statements 
they  would  prove  nothing,  .since  the  deci- 
sion of  the  question  would  depend  on  sub- 
mitting an  equal  number  of  cases  to  the 
two  modes  of  treatment. 

As  the  army  suigeons  are  not  bound  to 
any  particular  mode  of  treating  syphilis,  it 
would  be  easy  for  them  to  institute  sudi 
comparisons,  if  they  were  conducted  without 
prejudice.  In  En^and,  physicians  and  sur 
geens  in  extensive  practice  are  generally  con- 
nected with  hospitals  also  ;  the  ease,  how« 
ever,  is  quite  different  at  Berlin.  I  cannot 
refer  to  Dr.  Kluge*s  private  practice,  for  he 
does  very  little  in  town;  and  lam  acquainted 
with  only  one  eminent  physician  who  treato 
syphilis  without  mercury— and  after  all,  hia 
private  practice  is  not  large  enough  to  war- 
rant our  drawing  from  it  any  conclusion. 
Medical  men  are  dirided  on  the  treatment 
of  syphilis;  the  physicians,  however,  in 
largest  practice  use  mercury  without  looking 
on  it  as  a  specific.  I  know  a  physician  who 
tried  the  non-mercurial  plan  on  a  small 
scale,  wittiovt  its  results  inducing  hiin  to 


change  his  plan  of  treatment.  After  all,  if 
the  want  of  confidence  in  the  non-mercurial 
treatment  expressed  by  the  physicians  here 
proves  nothing,  it  says  but  little  in  favour  of 
the  resulto  obtained  at  the  Chants,  and 
which  even  have  been  adduced  by  some  as 
instances  of  an  inefficient  method.  In  con- 
clusion, I  shall  just  sum  up  the  resulte  of 
these  imperfect  statemente,  which  I  have 
not  attempted  to  render  complete,  knowing 
that  they  will  arrive  too  late  to  be  of  service. 

1.  The  syphilitic  patiente  in  the  Charite 
teke  no  mercury,  while  in  the  venereal  wards 
under  Dr.  Klnge's  care. 

2.  In  the  surgical  wards  where  most  of 
the  cases  of  secondary  syphilis  are  found, 
and  to  which  no  primary  cases  are  admitted^ 
the  patients  are  treated  with  mercury. 

3.  Any  stotement  of  the  proportion  of 
relapses  in  the  cases  treated  at  the  Chariti 
after  the  non-mercurial  plan»  must  be  very 
uncertain,  if  not  impossible  to  be  ascer- 
tained. 

4.  In  town  the  mercurial  is  employed  in 
preference  to  the  non-mercurial  treatment. 

Yon  are  without  doubt  acquainted  with 
the  publications  of  an  army  surgeon,  Dr« 
Bonorden,  at  least  through  the  abridgment 
in  KUineiVs  Repertorium,  He,  too,  seema 
not  averse  to  the  non-mercurial  plan  of 
treatment ;  and  most  practitioners  speak  of 
it  with  respect,  although  they  do  not  follow 
it.  Professor  Krukenbei^,  of  Halle,  was, 
at  least  a  few  years  since,  a  strenuoua  de- 
fender of  this  phm,  and  alluded  to  the 
employment  of  mercury  as  an  instance  of 
pirejucUce.  Many  of  his  pupils  have  brought 
these  ideas  with  them  into  practice,  but  I 
have  not  as  yet  seen  any  brilliant  resulte 
from  them.  The  case  may  be  the  same  as  with 
all  absolute  methods ;  every  practitioner  has 
seen  primary  sores  cured  by  simple  cooling 
treatment." 

Notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  done  to 
iUnstrate  the  pathology  and  treatment  of  tw^ 
philis,  it  must  be  confessed  that  these  sw- 
jecte  are  still  involved  in  much  difficulty  and 
doubt.  A  feet  so  incontestible,  and  so  much  * 
to  be  regretted,  makes  it  the  imperative  duty 
of  every  clinical  lecturer  to  contribute  what- 
ever materials  his  experience  may  supply  in 
in  elucidation  of  questions  so  important. 
For  this  reason,  I  have  been  induccMl  to  lay 
before  you  these  observationa  on  detached 
pointe  of  interest  connected  with  the  venereal 
disease.  I  shaU,  therefore,  beg  leave  'to  di- 
rect your  attention  at  present  to  the  case  of 
a  woman,  lately  admitted  into  our  wards,  la- 
bouring under  syphilitic  iritis.  From  the 
history  of  her  symptoms  we  learned,  that, 
after  a  primary  venereal  affection,  she  got 
pains  principally  affecting  the  joints  of  the 
upper  extremities,  and  aggravated  at  night. 
About  a  fortnight  after.  Mmiarion,  the  wa« 
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attacked  with  paimfaireniption  and  syphflitle 
iritis.  I  beg  you  will  recollect  the  diaracter 
and  order  of  t^is  woman's  symptoms :  at 
first,  she  would  not  admit  the  existence  of  a 
venereal  taint,  stating  that  her  pains  were 
only  iheumatic,  and  that  she  knew  no  cause 
for  them,  except  cold.  Now,  in  her  case, 
the  arthritic  affection  was  seated  chiefiy  in 
in  the  smaller  joints ;  one  of  her  prists,  and 
the  hand  and  finger  joints,  were  swollen,  ten- 
der, and  painful,  and,  at  the  first  glance, 
had  a  very  strong  resemblance  to  the  hand 
of  a  person  labouring  under  rheumatic 
arthritis.  It  is  generally  believed  that 
pains  of  a  syphilitic  character  occupy  chiefly 
the  shafts  and  ends  of  the  long  bones ;  but 
in  this  instance-  we  find  that  syphilitic  in- 
flammation may  give  rise  to  swelling,  tender- 
ness, and  pain  of  the  small  joints,  corres- 
ponding in  many  points  with  what  has  been 
regarded  as  rheumatic  inflammation.  We 
have  another  case  of  syphilitic  inflammation 
of  the  synovial  membrane  and  joints  in  a 
young  woman  in  the  small  wards  ;  but  in 
this  case,  the  larger  joints  are  chiefly  af- 
fected. It  is  absurd  to  suppose  when  a 
general  disease  like  syphilis  produces  pains 
and  inflammatory  swellings,  that  they  should 
be  always  limited  to  the  long  bones  or  their 
periosteum,  for  we  find  many  instances  in 
which  the  synovial  membranes  are  also  en- 
gaged. A  point  worthy  of  notice  in  this  case 
is  the  manner  in  which  the  iritis  appeared. 
We  were  treating  the  woman  for  the  pains 
I  have  just  alluded  to,  when  she  was 
attacked  with  iritis  in  a  very  insidious 
manner.  There  was  scarcely  any  pain  over 
the  orbit,  vision  was  but  slightly  impaired, 
there  was  no  remarkable  alteration  in  the 
state  of  the  pupil;  in  fact,  with  the  exception 
of  some  intolerance  of  light,  and  some  con- 
junctival redness,  there  was  scarcely  any 
thing  to  indicate  the  occurrence  of  iritis. 
But  whenever  a  person  suspected  to  labour 
under  83rphilis  gets  inflammation,  particu- 
fanrly  if  limited  to  one  eye,  no  matter  whe- 
ther it  commences  in  the  internal  or  exter- 
nal tissues,  you  should  watch  it  closely,  for 
the  chances  are,  that  it  will  prove  syphilitic 
ophthalmia,  endangering  vision.  Aiid  such 
was  the  result  in  this  case  ;  for  in  four  or  five 
days  the  woman  exhibited  symptoms  of  de- 
cided iritis.  It  has  been  very  properly  re- 
marked, that  the  name  syphilitic  iritis  is 
calculated  to  mislead ;  for  the  iris,  in  many 
cases,  is  not  the  part  principally  or  primarily 
attacked ;  and,  in  some  instances,  it  appears 
to  escape  entirely,  although  the  vision  is 
lost.  Syphilitic  ophthalmia  appears  a  better 
name  for  this  affection. 

There  is  scarcely  any  disease  which  occa- 
sionally  proves  so  insidious  in  its  approach 
as  syphilitic  iritis,  nor  is  there  any  form  of 
iotemal  inflammation  more  variable  in  its 
progress,  degree,  or  intensity.    £kMnetimes 


it  eommences  Interaally ,  attacking  In  Uie  fini 
instance  the  tissues  of  the  iris  and  the  ad- 
joining parts,  proceeding  in  its  course  with 
remarkable  intensity  and  deatroying  vimob 
completely,  if  not  arrested  at  onoe.  In  andi 
cases  it  is  accompanied  by  severe  pain.  Into- 
lerance of  light,  lacrymation,  and  increaaed 
vascularity  of  the  sclerotic,  so  that  no  oneeaa 
mistake  it ;  but,  at  other  times,  itsappiTMdh 
is  so  insidious,  and  its  progresa  so  alow  and 
painless,  that  vision  of  one  eye  is  loot  befim 
the  patient  is  aware  of  it.  The  iris  is  then 
seldom  engaged  mitil  a  late  period  of  the 
disease;  and  the  slow  inflmtimarian,  by 
which  vision  is  ultimately  destroyed,  coat- 
mences  in  the  deep-seated  tiaaoea  of  the 
eye.  In  many  cases,  as  in  that  now 
before  us,  it  takes  a  contrary  directiaB, 
commencing  in  the  extenud  parta  of  the 
organ,  and  being  usually  ushered  in  by 
conjunctivitis,  apparently  simplof  and  pm- 
duced  by  cold.  Hence,  you  perceive,  then 
is  a  great  variety  as  to  the  mode  of 
origin,  progress,  and  intensity  of  sypfaifitie 
ophthalmia,  and  firom  this  jwi  will  infier 
that  there  must  be  some  diversity  in 
treatment.  The  physician  is  to  be 
guided  by  the  intensity  with  which  it  at- 
tacks the  eve,  and  hence  the 
which  would  be  proper  for  one  t 
be  wholly  unfit  for  another.  I  < 
to  advert  to  this  matter,  as  I  tbkak  we 
did  not  treat  the  case  of  this 
we  ought  to  have  done,  had  we 
its  nature  more  attentively.  K  aypfaffitac 
ophthalmia  be  of  an  intense  character,  at- 
tacking the  iris  and  lens  at  onoe,  and 
threatening  to  destroy  vision  in  a  few  days, 
the  activity  of  our  treatment  must  be  pro- 
portionate to  the  imminence  of  the  dai^er ; 
we  must  bleed,  leech,  and  give  calomel  and 
opium  in  large  doses,  say  ten  grains  twiee  or 
^ree  times  a  day,  and  must  oontinae  its 
administration  until  the  month  is 
In  this  instance,  a  disease  that  woold 
stroy  vision  in  three  or  four  days,  is 
in  the  same  space  of  time,  and  the  aolinty 
of  our  treatment  is  adapted  to  meet  t^ 
intense  and  rapid  character  of  the  <^ktfaal- 
mia.  We  produce  full  salivation  in  as  short 
a  time  as  possible,  and  apply  the  extnet  of 
belladonna  to  the  eyttda  to  keep  the  po^ 
from  contracting.  In  syphilitie  iritia  tfaoro 
are  many  shades  of  intensity,  and  the  treat- 
ment must  correspond  with  the  existing  Bynq»- 
toms.  Now,  if  the  disease  be  of  a  ehrmic  na- 
ture, and  has  advancedslowly,  it  most  be  nude 
to  recede  slowly.  You  shoold  endeavoor  ta 
remove  it  by  tiie  gradual  ingestion  of  mer- 
cury, aided  by  the  usual  IomI  meaaa.  In 
the  former  case  you  have  only  three  <Nr  fioar 
days  for  action,  in  the  latter  you  have  aa 
many  weeks.  Hence,  I  think,  we  were  too 
precipitate  In  our  treatment  of  thia  woaaan. 
Her  disease  came  on  slowly,'  and  widmnit 
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iHoknt  or  urgent  symptoms,  oonseqnenily 
we  ought  to  have  treated  her  mildly,  giving 
small  doses  of  calomel  or  blue  pill  so  as  to 
bring  the  system  gradually  under  the  in- 
fluence of  mercury.  But  we  salivated  her 
at  once,  and  the  consequence  was,  that 
flldiough  she  improved  at  first,  the  disease 
became  afterwards  exacerbated.  -  Had  sali- 
vation been  gradually  superinduced,  the 
reEef  obtained  would  have  been  less  speedy, 
but  more  certain  and  permanent. 

You  will,  therefore,  whether  you  treat 
syphilitic  iritis,  or  syphilitic  pains  and  peri- 
ostitis, or  sore  throat,  or  eruption,  be 
guided  by  the  character  and  progress  of  the 
symptoms.  If  the  disease  has  come  on 
gradually— if  it  be  mild  or  chronic  in  its 
nature,  and  no  vital  part  threatened — ^you 
may  take  time,  and  proceed  gradually  in 
mercurialising  your  patient.  But  where 
the  vitality  of  any  organ  or  part  is  endan- 
gered, you  must  act  with  promptitude,  and 
throw  in  mercury,  as  it  is  termed,  at  once. 
Thus,  where  syphilitic  ophthalmia  attacks 
the  eye  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  likely  to 
destroy  vision  in  a  few  days,  it  wiU  be 
necessary  for  you  to  give  5  or  10  grain  doses 
of  calomel,  three  times  a  day  $  and  the  same 
line  of  practice  will  be  required  when  perios- 
titis attacks  the  orbit,  particularly  the  thin 
plate  of  bone  between  the  eye  and  the  brain, 
or  when  it  fixes  itself  in  the  internal  table  of 
the  ersnium,  and  threatens  the  dura  mater. 

I  may  observe  here  that  a  consideration  of 
the  nature  of  those  tissues,  in  which  scrofula 
is  most  commonly  developed,  will  give  you 
mcuh  information  with  respect  to  the  admi- 
nistration of  mercury  in  venereal  affections, 
and  Ae  energy  with  which  this  agent  is  to  be 
employed  on  various  occasions.  The  vitality 
of  the  white  tissues  is  low,  and  their  inflam- 
matory aflections  of  a  more  subacute  and 
chronic  character;  and  hence  not  demanding 
such  energetic  treatment  as  where  tissues  of 
a  higher  order  are  attacked.  This  you  may 
lay  down  as  a  general  rule.  But  there  are 
some  exceptions,  as  in  the  case  of  an  organ 
composed  of  various  tissues,  as  the  eye ;  or 
when  it  attacks  purely  albuminous  tissues  in 
a  very  acute  and  intense  form.  In  general, 
the  vitality  of  periosteum  and  bone  is  low, 
nd  so  is  that  of  most  of  the  tissues  of  the 
•ye ;  and  whenever  you  have  to  treat  inflam- 
mations of  such  parts,  you  should  not  expect 
to  be  able  to  produce  any  sudden  change,  for 
parts  of  this  description  require  a  consider. 
.,aMe  time  for  the  restoration  of  their  healthy 
ftuetlons.  Hence,  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
perioetitiB  and  syphiiitio  ophthalmia^  with 
the  exceptions  almuly  alluded  to,  are  to  be 
nmoved  by  a  mikl  alterative  treatment,  by 
small  doses  of  mercury  and  gentle  frictions, 
so  that  some  weeks  shall  elapse  before  the 
month  is  affected.  Nor  should  you  attempt 
to  biliig  on  luU  jwHvation :  touch  the  gums 


slightly,  and  keep  them  in  that  state  for 
some  time,  exhibiting  as  mudi  mercury  as 
will  just  keep  its  influenoe  in  the  system. 

I  have  already  devoted  some  lectures  to 
the  consideration  of  periostitis,  and  it  is  un- 
necessary to  refer  to  it  again ;  but  I  may 
observe,  that  you  will  require  considerable 
discrimination  to  determine  in  some  cases 
whether  the  affection  you  are  about  to  treat 
is  syphilitic  or  not.  You  will -find  many 
examples- of  periostitie  inflammation  depend- 
ing wholly  on  a  scrofulous  taint  in  the  con- 
stitution; for  scrofhlous  inflammation  is 
often  fugitive,  and  attacks  the  periosteum 
before  it  fixes  in  the  bones.  You  may  also 
have  periostitis  firom  rheumatism,  or  from 
gout ;  but  one  of  the  most  common  causes 
of  periostitis,  in  penons  not  labouring  under 

Sphilis,  is  connected  with  the  secondary 
ects  of  mercury  on  the  constitution. 
Persons-  who  have  taken  mercury  for  any 
disease,  no  matter  whedier  it  be  pneumonia, 
pleuritis,  or  hepatitis,  are  afterwards  subject 
to  periostitie  inflammation,  and  this  UabUity 
continues  not  for  montiis,  but  even  years. 
Indeed,  periostitis  is  one  of  the  most  com- 
mon effects  of  mercurialization,  particnlariy 
if  the  patient  be  exposed  to  cold  whfle 
tddng  mercury.  In  the  course  of  one,  two, 
three,  five,  or  even  a  greater  number  of 
years,  exposure  to  cold,  a  blow,  and  other 
appNarendy  trivial  causes,  will  give  rise  to 
periostitis  in  some  individuals.  I  am  at 
present  attending,  with  Mr.  Crampton  and 
Mr.  Cusack,  a  gentleman  labouring  under 
periostitis  of  the  tibia  and  cranium ;  and  on 
inquiring  into  the  history  of  his  case,  we 
found  that  it  is  nearly  nine  years  since  he 
was  salivated.  I  have  also  witnessed  a  very 
severe  case  of  periostitis  affecting  the  shafts 
of  both  tibife  in  a  lady  who  took  mercury 
about  five  or  six  years  ago  for  supposed  he- 
patitis. One  of  the  most  remarkable  cases 
of  periostitis  after  mercury  which  have  ever 
come  under  my  notice,  I  have  recently  wit- 
nessed in  the  person  of  a  gentleman  who 
was  for  some  yean  surgeon  to  the  British 
Envoy  to  Mexico.  In  tiiat  country,  raised 
nearly  42,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  seat  ^ 
and  exposed  at  once  to  sharp  winds,  and  a  ' 
burning  tropical  sun,  fevera  of  an  intense 
character  often  prevail.  Some  time  after 
his  arrival,  this  gentleman  was  attacked  with 
fever,  for  which  he  was  fully  salivated.  He 
eaught  cold  during  his  convalescence,  and 
was  attacked  with  periostitis,  for  which  he 
took  mercury  again  with  rcUef.  Next  year 
he  caught  cold  again,  was  again  attacked  with 
periostitis,  and  cored  by  mercury,  as  befbre. 
The  year  after,  the  same  series  of  accidents 
was  repeated.  I  forget  how  many  succes- 
sive attacks  he  had,  each  originating  from 
cold,  and  each,  l&e  the  former,  removed  by 
mercury.  At  length  the  mercury  seemed  to 
lose  its  power  over  the  disease,  and  wa»  no 
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onger  capable  of  reUeving  it;  He  returned 
to  this  country  with  the  view  of  improving 
his  health  by  change  of  air,  and  presented  a 
most  extraordinary  spectacle.  The  perios- 
titis had  chiefly  fixed  itself  in  the  cranium, 
which  it  had  altered  so  aa  to  hava 
no  longer  any  reaemblaiiica  to  the  hn* 
wan  skuU.  When  I  saw  him,  a  consider* 
able .  portion  of  the  pecicranium  and  bones 
of  the  head  had  been  a£[ected  with  periostitii 
for  Uiree  years,  without  any  intermission* 
His  skull  would  have  defied  the  scrutiny  of 
Gall  or  Spunheim,  for  it«  shape  was  the 
most  extraordinary  I  ever  witnossed.  He 
was  in  the  habit  of  taking  large  quantitiea 
of  opium  to  procure  some  alleviation  of  hi$ 
sufferings,  and  was  restless  to  -such  a  degree 
that  he  was  frequently  for  fifteen  or  twenty 
nights  together  withoat  an  hour's  sleep. 
Altogether  he  waa  in  thennost  pitia- 
ble state ;  and  seldom  got  any  relief  un- 
til the  attacks  were  weuing  off,  when  he 
eii^oyed  some  brief  intervals  of  repose. 
Some  fifUnen  or  twenty  years  ago,  when  th9 
subject  of  the  treatment  of  ayphilis  waa 
warmly  canvassed,  it  was  asseited  by  the 
mercurialists  that  mercury  never  gare  rise 
to  nodes  or  periostitis,  unless  vHiore  there 
existed  a  i^hilitic  taint  in  the  constitution. 
Now  I  can  attest  from  manifold  ezperienoe 
that  this  b  not  true.  The  gentleman  whose 
case  I  have  related  had  never  been  affected 
with  syphilis.  But  there  is  no  necessity  ot 
insisting  on  this  point.  Every  practical 
physician  knows  that  mercury  may  and 
does  give  rise  to  a  train  of  symptoms  bearing 
some  analogy  to  those  of  secondary  syphilis. 
Hius,  after  the  use  of  mercury,  a  patient 
may  be  attacked  with  feverishness,  pains  in 
in  the  bones,  nodes,  sore  throat,  and  an 
eruption,  to  which  the  name  mercurial  ec<* 
zema  has  been  given.  H«re  you  perceive 
we  have  a  remarkable  analogy  between  the 
diseases  produced  by  mercury  and  syphilis. 
Mercury,  when  exhibited  improperly  may 
produce  all  the  affections  I  have  enumerated, 
and  in  addition  to  these  caries  of  the  bones, 
particularly  of  the  noee  and  palate.  It  it 
well  known  that  lODOke  active  remedies  have 
a  tendency  to  produce  diseases  somewhat 
analogous  to  those  tiiey  are  known  to  cure. 
This  is  frequently  observed  with  respect  to 
mercury,  belladonna,  ittydinia,  quina,  hy- 
driodate  of  potass,  and  some  other  powerfU 
medicinal  agents.  In  (act,  it  is  hard  to  ex-, 
pect  that  a  remedy  will  core  a  disease  affect* 
tng  a  certain  tissoe  or  daanes,  unhiss  it  hae 
some  specific  effect  on  aach  tiawns ;  and  in 
this  point  of  view  we  have  an  example  of  the 
'**  limUia  timiUbut  curantur'*  of  the  homow^- 
pathists. 

Mercurial  ostitis  of  the  head  is  a  very 
common  form  of  disease:  ili  more  usnsl 
peats  are  the  frontal  and  parietal  bone ;  but 
it  is  sometimes  observed  also  on  the  other 


bdnes  of  the  skull.  In  genend,  the  i 
mation  affects  the  extemid  table  of  the  1 
and  is  then  easily  recognized  team  the  ten^' 
demess  and  swelling  of  the  corresponding 
portions  of  the  scalp.  Sometimea,  howeveiv 
the  inflammation  commences  hi  the  intenoi 
table  of  the  skull,  and  where  this  ooc«n» 
the  disease  wears  a  much  more  alarming  aa- 
peet,  for.it  is  then  apt  to  implicate  the  dnim 
mater  and  subjacent  portion  of  the  brain. 
In  such  cases,  Uie  true  nature  of  the  coat- 
plaint  is  not  unfrequently  overlooked,  or 
mistaken  for  some  other  diseaae  canaing 
headache.  This  is  a  very  serious  and  fatal 
error ;  for  unless  the  physician  is  aware  of 
the  rttl  nature  of  the  malady  he  baa  here  to 
contend  with,  he  will  seldom  adopt  proper 
measures,  and  the  patient  will  &11  a  sacrifioe. 
Such  cases  are  indeed  obscure,  but  we  may 
in  general  make  out  their  true  nature  by  a 
careftd  attention  to  their  history.  I1&U8»  if 
severe  nocturnal  headaches  arise  in  a  peraoa 
who  has  ostitis  in  other  bones,  and  if  tiie 
pain  darts  finom  some  fixed  point,  then,  al- 
though all  external  tenderness  bewanti^rff 
we  may  safely  conclude  that  the  cerebral  iji* 
fection  originates  in  ostitis  of  the  cranioBi. 
In  investigating  such  cases,  I  have  derived 
much  advantage  from  percussion.  I  place 
the  back  of  one  finger  on  the  patient's  head« 
and  tap  it  smartly  with  the  fingers  of  thB 
other  hand.  If  internal  ostitis  Im  present, 
every  tap  excites  a  peculiar  internal  pain  in 
the  part  affected,  which  pain  is  the  greater 
the  nearer  the  part  percussed  is  to  the  seat 
of  the  disease. 

You  have  seen  in  our  wards  several  men 
complaining  of  very  agonixing  headache 
without  any  external  tenderness;  and  yon 
have  witnessed  in  these  cases  the  failare  of 
the  common  means  for  relieving  pahi  in  the 
head,  and  the  success  which  fiyUowedtha 
adoption  of  a  treatment  founded  on  a  trw 
diagnosis  of  the  disease.  This  headadie, 
yielding  to  no  other  spedce  in  aoverity,  de« 
prives  the  patient  altogether  of  reat— oo« 
casionally  occupying  diiefly  one  side  of  the 
head— and  most  severe  at  certain  hours,  ia 
not  unfrequently  mistaken  for  nervous  heui- 
crania,  and  treated  with  iron  !  When  osti- 
tis occupies  the  external  table  of  the  craniom, 
it  seldom  strikes  inwards,  so  attoengpge 
the  internal,  and  disorder  tiie  brain.  Thit 
it  does  so  sometimes  appears  frtnn  several 
cases ;  among  the  rsat,  that  of  Mary  Wa« 
jcinaon,  admitted  h&to  our  ward  on  the  91al 
of  October.  In  her  the  scalp  waa  exiiuaBHiji 
tender,  and  lielt  hi  one  part  thicVsaedawt 
boggy.  There  was  dilatation  and  increased 
pvlsiution  of  the  external  artstiea  ao|if|jriiig 
tibat  aide  of  the  acalp.  On  the  27th,  lh« 
headache  increased,  and  she  fell  into  •  atstt 
of  profound  coma,  with  dilated  pnpils»  ia^ 
sensible  to  the  light;  the  extremities  were 
cold,  and  pviaeaoaroelyperoeptilde*  LvcUl^ 
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wyfe  in  this  state,  the  mercury  preriously 
•dminigteriBd  began  next  day  to  affect  her 
tnouthi  and,  aideid  by  large  doses  of  calomel, 
and  power^  blistering,  soon  restored  her. 
Such  a  recovery  very  seldom  takes  place. 
Ostitis  is  also  very  dangerous  when  it  occu* 
pies  the  orbital  and  contiguous  portions  of 
the  frontal  bone.  It  is  very  obscure  when 
seated  at  the  base  of  the  skull. 

Mercurial  ostitis  is  a  very  common  occurs 
rence  in  the  cervical  vertebne,  but  compa- 
ratively rare  in  the  dorsal.  In  the  lumbar  it 
becomes  again  more  frequent,  but  not  so 
much  so  as  in  the  cervical.  I  have,  how- 
ever, seen  some  cases  where  the  dorsal  ver- 
tebrae appeared  to  be  almost  all  engaged  in 
the  disease,  and  where,  consequently,  the 
greatest  agony  was  experienced  on  their 
being  touched  or  moved.  Pathologists  have 
not  yet  paid  sufficient  attention  to  &.e  species, 
of  neuralgia  which  is  occasioned  by  inflam- 
mation of  the  nerves  or  their  sheaths,  sprea- 
ding from  the  surfisbce  of  the  bones  through 
which  they  pass. 

Nothing  is  more  certun  than  the  fact, 
&at  in  many,  the  abuse  or  even  the  use  of 
mercury  renders  the  constitutiou  disposed  to 
ostitis  on  future  occasions,  when  cold  and 
damp  act  on  the  b<  dy,  especially  if  fatigued 
by  exercise,  or  exhausted  by  dissipation. 
Tiiis  ostitis  is  consequently  called  mercurial: 
but  this  name  must  not  mislead  us ;  for, 
strange  as  it  may  appear,  the  disease  often 
yields  readily  to  mercury — a  mode  of  treat- 
ment generally  effectual  for  the  moment,  but 
attended  with  the  obvious  disadvantage,  that 
it  leaves  the  patient  more  liable  than  ever  to 
fhture  and  severer  relapses,  which  will  at  last 
refuse  to  yield  to  mercury. 


BI-MECONATE  OF  MORPHIA. 


To  ike  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 
Sir, 

In  reflectiD)^  upon  the  influence  of  the 
artificial  salts  of  opium,  and  the  powers 
of  opium  itself  on  the  animal  economj, 
it  appeared  to  me  that,  like  other  natu- 
iml  products*  the  combination  of  the  ao- 
tiv«  minciple  in  the  substance,  as  pre- 
pared by  the  hand  of  nature,  would 
prove  most  beneficial  as  a  tberapeutic 

rat,  if  it  could  be  separated  from 
other  components  of  the  vegeuble 
bodj. 

Imptessed  with  this  idea,  I  have  in«> 
sChtited  a  series  of  experiments,  with  a 
view  to  procure  the  bi-meconate  of 
morphia  as  free  from  the  other  Ingre* 
flients  of  opium  as  possible,  and  have 


S6« 

obtained  a  preparation  whieh  not  oiil^ 
answers  these  anticipations  in  a  chemi- 
cal  point  of  view,  but  which  has  also, 
from  the  experience  of  several  medical 
friends,  full^  answered  mj  expectations 
of  its  medicinal  advantages  over  th# 
artifieial  preparations  of  opium.  The 
subjoined  reports  are  illustrative  of  this 
Act,  and  induce  me  confidently  fo  sub« 
mil  the  preparation  to  the  profession 
frenerally,  and  to  call  upon  the  members 
of  it  for  an  o[)inion  of  its  value:  if  this 
correspond  with  the  trials  already  made 
of  it,  1  shall  not  only  look  to  tne  sup- 
port of  the  faculty  for  its  employment, 
but  shall  feel  a  high  (gratification  in 
having*  enhanced  the  value  of  a  medi- 
cine which,  when  properly  adminisfer- 
ed,  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the 
choicest  gifU  to  suffering  humanity. 

I  have  th^bonour  to  remain. 

Your  obedient  servant, 
P.  Squibb. 

3;7*  Oafbrd  Street, 
March  4, 1839. 

Note  from  Dr,  Macleod  to  Mr.  Squire^, 

^  Dear  Sir,— I  have  now  used  the  solu- 
tion of  the  meconate  of  morphia  in  cases 
sufficiently  numerous  to  enableme  to  form 
an  opinion  witb  respect  to  its  powers. 

It  appears  to  me  to  be  a  very  mild 
and  efficient  preparation,  rarely  produc- 
ing headache  or  other  discomfort.  It 
has  repeatedly  answered,  in  the  most 
satisfactory  manner,  where  opium  had 
disagreed,  and  has  soeceedea  in  some 
cases  where  the  other  salts  of  mor- 
phia (the  acetate  and  bydrocblorate)  had 
failed  to  give  relief.— I  am,  dear  sir, 
Your  obedient  servant, 

R.  Macleod. 

1,  Lower  Seynotir  street, 
Feb.ll,  I8W. 

I'o  Mr.  P.  Squire,  from  Henr^ 
BrandoHf  Esq. 

My  dear  Sir,— I  have  much  satis- 
faction in  complying  with  your  reouest 
to  furnish  you  witb  an  account  or  the 
effect  which  the  solution  of  meconate  of 
morphia  (same  strength  as  laudanum) 
has  had  upon  me,  in  comparison  with 
other  preparations  of  opium  that  I  have 
taken. 

My  experience,  as  an  individual,  may 
probably  be  interesting,  as  well  as 
somewhat  useful. 

I  have  been  tbe  martyr  to  a  spasmo- 
dic affection  of  tbe  muscles  fi>r  upwards 
of  fourteen  years,  and  was  obliged,  after 
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trjfBfc  GYtty  other  means  in  fain,  Ur 
have  recourae  to  opium* 

I  have  taken  crude  opium,  laudanum, 
the  aqueous  extract  of  opium,  black 
drop,  iiq.  opii  sedativus,  and  acetate  of 
morphia ;  and  I  declare  that  not  one  of 
them  has  succeeded  so  well  as  the  meoo- 
nate  of  morphia,  which  reltefes  much 
sooner,  and  without  disturbingc  the  sto* 
nach,  leavinfi^  the  system  altogether  in 
a  more  natural  state  of  repose.  Mj 
experience  has  taufj^ht  me  that  ano- 
dynes ought  to  be  taken  in  solution, 
having  found,  that  when  taken  in  the 
solid  form,  they  irritate  by  producing 
qualms  in  the  stomach,  frequently 
amounting  to  nausea  1  The  aqueous 
extract  does  this  less  than  the  crude, 
but  narcotics  are  much  more  free  from 
the. exciting  quality  when  in  solution  ; 
and  the  solutions  themseli^s,  tbe  purer 
and  more  free  they  are  from  tbe  resin 
and  other  impurities,  the  less  do  they 
produce  that  unpleasant  effect ;  whether 
there  be  any  additional  cause  why  your 
meconatc  of  morphia  relieves  so  much 
quicker  and  strongly  than  others  you 
yourself  best  know. 

My  firm  belief  is,  that  the  qualm  or 
unpleasant  sensations  in  the  stomach 
interfere  materially  with  the  soothing 
properties  of  the  opium,  and  finding 
your  preparation  so  free  from  these 
objections,  added  to  tbe  taste  re- 
maining a  much  shorter  time  on  tbe 
palate  than  is  the  case  with  the  other 
pre)}nrations  of  opium,  I  am  induced  to 
continue  the  use  of  it. 

The  greatest  quantity  of  opium  that  I 
ever  look  was  in  June  1838,  at  which 
time  I  was  suflfering  under  a  dreadful 
attack,  when  in  seven  consecutive  days 
I  took  as  much  .as  540  grains  of  toe 
aqueous  extract  of  opium,  which  is  equal 
to  810  grains  of  the  crude. 

I  haveitaken  ten  grains  of  acetate  of 
mor])hia  at  a  dose.  My  total  consump- 
tion of  opium  for  the  year  1838  was 
equal  to  49  pints,  1  oz.  laudanum  and 
upwards. 

It  is  singular  that  none  of  the  prepa- 
rations of  opium  have  ever  confined  my 
bowels  or  injured  mjj'  appetite,  altbougb 
1  take  no  exercise;  indeed  a  large  dose 
of  ojpium  invariably  increases  my  desire 
for  food,  and  sometimes  to  a  ravenous 
degree. 

I  shall  nolv  conclude,  and  believe 
me,  my  dear  8ir,yours  very  truly, 

Henry  Brandon. 

14,  Perc7  Street,  Bedford  Square, 
Feb.  18, 1839. 


To  Mr.  P.  Squire,  fr&mA.  T.  Hkim^ 
sotit  MM.,  ProfeMsor  of  Materia 
Medica  in  the  University  CoUe^e,  Sfe* 

Dear  Sir, — I  have  given  affair 
trial  to  your  new  preparation  of 
opium,  the  bi-meconate  of  morphia, 
which  when  separatecl  from  man/ 
of  the  other  constituents  of  iite 
opium,  undoubtedly  possenses  anodyne 
properties  superior  to  any  of  tbe  salts  of 
morphia  in  ordinary  use.  I  have  not 
had  many  opportunities  of  administer- 
ing it  in  the  hospital,  but  where  it  has 
been  given,  in  painful  affections,  its  in. 
fiuence  has  been  most  striking. 

I  have  administered  it  in  three  cases 
in  private  practice,  well  calculated  to 
illustrate  its  pitperties. 

Tbe  first  was  a  neuralgic  pain  of  the 
left  side  of  the  face,  extending  from  the 
temple  to  the  molar  teeth  of  the  upper 
jaw.  It  remitted  during  the  day,  out 
never  wholly  sulisided,  and  returned 
^ith  frightful  severity  at  night.  Among 
other  means  which  were  employed,  ano- 
dynes of  various  kinds  were  tried,  both 
topically  and  internally  administered — 
namely,  extract  of  opium  in  combina- 
tion with  calomel — hydrochlorate  of 
morphia— acetate  of  morphia— Bat- 
tle vs  sedative — and  the  black  drop ;  bel- 
ladonna, in  small  and  frequently  re- 
peated doses;  and  in  the  form  of  plaster, 
hyoscyamus,  both  extract  and  tinc- 
ture— and  the  extract  of  aconite.  Tem- 
porary ease  was  obtained  from  the  salts 
of  morphia  and  the  extract  of  aconite, 
but  no  permanent  advantage  resulted, 
although  tbe  pain  assumed  more  of  an 
intermittent  character;  and,  conse- 
quently, disulphate  4>f  quina  and  the 
arsenical  solution  had  been  freely  admi- 
nistered. Tbe  strength  of  the  patient 
was  nearly  worn  out  from  want  of  sleep ; 
and,  under  these  circumstances,  your 
solution  was  pre? cribed.  Thirty  minims 
were  prescribed  in  a  fluid  ounce  and  a 
half  of  camphor  mixture  at  bed-time. 
Two  hours' sound  sleep  were  procured, 
and,  on  awaking,  die  patient  felt  the 
most  satisfactory  abatement  of  her  suf- 
ferings. She  was  ordered  to  continue 
it  in  doces  of  eight  mininu,  in  comhina- 
tion  with  fifteen  minims  of  the  arseoioal 
solation,  every  third  hour  during  the 
day,  and  to  repeat  the  full  dose  of  tbiity 
minims  at  bed-time ;  whilst,  at  tbe  same 
time,  the  bowels  were  kept  moderately 
lax.  Tbe  most  gratifying  results  foU 
lowed  this  plan  of  proceeding:  tbe 
pain  gradually  yieldea  ;  in  less  than  a 
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week  the  bad  comfortable  nights ;  tiftet 
which  the  dose  of  the  solution  was 
rapidlj  diminished ;  its  use  di.«continu. 
ed  duriog*  the  day;  and  in  the  third 
week  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  leaving 
her  ncrfeclly  free  from  the  complaint. 

The  second  case  was  one  of  wake- 
fulness without  an  J  opparent  cause. 
All  the  usual  preparations  of  opium 
had  been  tried  without  much  benefit, 
and  with  suflTering  from  headache 
and  nausea  in  the  mornings  following 
the  nights  on  which  the  narcotics  had 
be^n  given.  The  solution  of  bi-n{econate 
of  morphia  was  given  in  doses  of  twenty 
minims  ;  it  effectually  procured  sleep, 
and  was  not  productive  of  the  morning 
distress  which  had  supervened  on  the  use 
of  the  other  preparations  of  opium. 

The  third  case  was  one  of  anomalous 
pain  of  the  hip  extending  down  the 
thigh,  which  recurred  three  or  four  times 
in  twenty-four  hours.  The  patient  had 
been  frequently  attacked  with  rheu- 
matism; and  conceiving^  it  to  be  con- 
nected with  that  disease,  the  part  was 
capped,  and  theguaiacum  mixture,  with 
small  doses  of  the  blue  pill,  was  pre- 
scribed. liTttle  benefit  resulted  until  a 
week  afterwards,  when  I  ordered  the 
part  to  be  blistered,  and   the  denuded 

Sart  to  be  dressed  with  apiece  of  lint 
ipped  in  your  solution  thrice  a  day. 
The  pain  rapidly  abated,  and  on  the 
fourth  day  it  was  completely  gone. 

From  the  limited  experience  which 
I  have  had  of  the  use  ot  the  solution,  I 
am  of  opinion  that  it  possesses  decided 
anodyne  properties,  and  stimulates  less 
than  opium  or  its  tincture,  and  U  much 
more  certain  in  its  influence  than  any 
of  the  artificial  salts,  or  other  prepa- 
rations of  the  drug. — Believe  me. 
Yours,  truly, 
Anthony  Todd  Thomson. 

8»  Hlnde  Street,  Maneheicer  Sqaare, 
4th  March,  1839. 


VACCINE  REPORT. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette, 

.Sir, 
It  was  not  my  intention  to  trouble  you 
so  soon  with  another  communication  ; 
but  as  a  Report  to  the  Government  has 
just  been  published  by  the  National 
#  Vaccine  Establishment,  bearing  closely 
upon  the  subject  respecting  which  I  had 


before  addressed  you,  I  shall  be  obliged 
by  your  allowing  me  space  for  noticing 
two  parts  of  that  document. 

A  very  decided  opinion  .has  been 
given  in  that  Renort  upon  a  most  idk. 
portant  point  relating  to  vaccination, 
with  all  the  authoritif  certainly  of  the 
National  Vaccine  Board,  bnt,  as  it  ap- 
pears to  me,  without  that  proof  of  its 
correctness  b/ which  such  an  opinion 
ought  to  be  supported. 

In  the  present  state  of  our  experience, 
and  of  our  ignorance  with  respect  to 
vaccination — defioient  as  the  virus  in 
ordinary  use  has  for  several  years  been 
in  reproducing  a  welLmarked  vesicle^ 
attended  by  that  extent  of  local  and 
constitutional  affection  which  charac- 
terized the  disease  twenty  years  ago- 
prone  as  the  lymph  bas  been,  after  be- 
ing kept  for  only  a  fe\r  days,  to  lose  its 
infecting  properties  —  and  painfully 
shaken  as  public  confidence  is  Known  to 
be  in  every  villag[e  and  town  through- 
out the  kingdom  in  the  power  now  pos> 
sessed  by  vaccination  ot  afiTording  pro- 
tection against  small-pox— I  cantK)t  but 
think  that  the  attempt  to  renew  our 
stock  of  virus  occasionally ,  from  the  ori- 
ginal source,  is  discouraged  in  this 
Report  by  a  dictum  little  suited  to  the 
present  age  of  philosophical  investi- 
gation. 

It  is  not  my  puipose  to  argue  that 
the  evils  so  seriouslv  felt  will  be  en- 
tirely, or  even  partially,  removed  by^be 
introduction  of  fresh  supplies  of  lymph 
into  practice  (though  I  hope  soon  to 
address  you  on  this  subject) ;  but  while 
so  much  uncertainty  exists  as  to  the 
cause  of  those  evils,  it  appears  to  roe 
that  the  National  Vaccine  Board  was 
bound  to  adduce  stronger  arguments 
a)(ainst  tbe  rational  proceedjng  of  occa« 
sionally  procuring  fresh  virus  from  the 
cow  than  that  "  the  animal  is  subject  to 
more  than  one  eruptive  disease,  and  a 
mistake  ^might  possibly  be  made  in  the 
selection  of  the  properpustule  by  an  in* 
experienced  hand."  The  mistakes  lia. 
hie  to  arise  from  carelessness  and  in- 
experience are  not  peculiar  to  vaccina-r 
tion. 

The  other  remark  I  have  to  make, 
refers  to  the  number  of  individuals 
mentioned  in  that  Report,  throuf^b 
whose  constitutions  the  virus  now  in 
use  is  said  to  have  passed. 

It  is  stated,  that  the  lymph  now  em- 
ployed at  the  Nation h1  Vaccine  Esta- 
olishnicnt,  is  some  that  has  descended 
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tfarou^  an^Vnimcmipted  teries  of  pa- 
tients, from  the  origfinal?iru8  introduced 
bv  Dr.  Jenner.  Whether  the  records  of 
the  estahlisbmeiit  have  been  ko  accu- 
rately kept  dorinfsf  forty  years  as  to 
•prove  this  satisfactorily,  and  to  establish 
the  fact  that  lymph,  from  some  un- 
known source  (perhaps  from  cow  more 
recently  infected  than  than  those  dis- 
eased in  Dr.  Jenner*s  day),  has  never 
superseded  the  older  virus,  I  ;have  no 
means  of  ddtermining' ;  but  it  is  not 
difficult  to  perceive  that  much  misap- 
prehension will  be  the  consequence  of  an 
implicit  reliance  on  that  document 
which  is  now  presented  to  the  Secretary 
of  State,  and  circulated  through  this 
and  other  countries. 

The  Report,  after  expressing  regret 
that  a  recurrence  to  the  cow  should  be 
thought  necessary,  and  after  stating  the 
opinion  that /'it 'is  not  in  the  nature  of 
any  other  communicable  virus  to  dege- 
nerate  and  lose  its  inBoence,'*  (an  opi- 
nion, however,  contrary  to  that  of  many 
medical  authorities,)  goes  oii  to  affirm^ 
as  a  proof  of  the  •'  efficiency  of  the 
Original  vaccine  lymph,  introduced  at 
the  vaccine  establishment  by  Dr.  Jen- 
ner,"  that  it  has  *'  passed  through 
nearly  a  million  of  subjects  successively, 
of  whom  many  thousands  have  been  ex- 
posed, with  entire  impunity,  to  small- 
pox in  its  most  malignant  form." 
•  Now  it  is  only  forty  years  since  the 
introduction  of  vaccination,  and,  how- 
fever  numerous  may  be  the  subjects  that 
have  been  vaccinated  at  one  time  ft'om 
the  »anie  individual,  the  stock  of  matter 
lit  present  employed  at  the  National 
Vaccine  Establishment  can  only  have 
passed  through  2080  subjects,  even  sup- 
posing that  lymph  for  subsequent  vac- 
cination had  been  taken  every  seven 
days  from  a  fresh  subject,  without  any 
interrupton,  from  the  time  when  Dr. 
Jenner  first  sent  it  to  London.  In 
order  that  it  should  pass  through  a  mil- 
iion  subjects,  the  lapse  of  19,230  years 
snd  10  months  would  be  required. 

In  periods  of  general  alarm,  to  what 
extent  it  may  be  justifiable  to  have  re- 
course to  the  pious  fraud  of  strong,  and 
not  Very  accurate,  statements,  for  the 
purpose  of  calming  the  public  mind,  I 
am  not  casuist  enough  to  determine: 
!ny  preference,  however,  is  for  truth  and 
correctness  at  all  times;  and  I  cannot 
but  think  it  a  matter  of  >*^^ret,  on  the 
present  occasion,  that  an  official  docu- 
ment should  have  emanated  from  the 


National  Vaccine  Establishment  of 
England,  attested  by  the  name  of  tliie 
learned  Pres^ident  of  the  Royal  Colleipe 
of  Physicians,  and  destined  to  be  circ«- 
lated,*  not  only  throughout  our  own 
kingdom,  but  in  couutries  where  great 
attention  is  paid  to  the'  accuracy  of 
medical  statistics,  so  expressed  as  to 
refer  the  origin  of  vaccination  to  such  « 
remote  period  as  thirteen  thousand  years 
before  tne  beginning  of  the  world. 
I  am,  sir, 
Your  obedient  servant, 

J.  B.  ESTLIN. 

Bristol,  Mwch  4, 1889. 


ON  DISEASE 

OFTHB 

PETROUS    PORTION   OF    THE 
TEMPORAL   BONE, 

SHEWIKG  THE  PBCCUAR  FOAM  OF  INFLAlft. 
MATION  WHICH  IT  PRODUCES  IN  THR 
MEMBRANES  OF  THE  BRAIN- 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 

Sjr, 
In  the  majority  of  cases  of  disease  of 
the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone, 
there  are  symptoms  present  which  diag. 
nosticate  that  the  internal  ear  is  in  a 
diseased  condition  for  a  considerable 
length  of  time  previous  to  any  affectioa 
of  the  membranes,  or  of  the  brain 
itself. 

The  surface  of  the  petrous  portion, 
which  forms  a  part  of  tlie  internal  ear, 
is  most  frequently  also  primarily  dis- 
eased,  and  among  the  more  frequent 
symptoms  of  its  existence,  arc  pain 
within  the  ear>  accompanied  wiih  a  dis- 
charge of  thin  purulent  secretion  from 
the  meatus  auditorios  eztemus- 

Before  this  disease  produces  any  af- 
fection of  the  membrdhes  of  the  brain,  the 
pain  within  the  ear  (although  it  had  been 
present  in  the  ears  t>f  some  for  months, 
and  of  others  for  years)  becomes  aggra- 
vated suddenly  ;  it  also  occupies  much 
a  greater  portion  of  the  side  of  the  head 
than  on  previous  occasions ;  indeed,  m 
some  cases  it  involves  the  whole  of  the 
side  of  the  head  where  the  diseased  ear 
exists.  The  severity  of  the  pain  alse 
differs  according  to  the  suppression  «r 
evacuation  of  tne  discharge  from  the 
ear;  when  the  discharge  is  suppressed, 
the  pain  is  agigravated  i  on  the  contrary, 
when  there  is  discharge,  the  pain  is 
alleviated. 
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'  Ahkou^b,  in  the  majoritjr  of  iostances, 
the  affection  of  the  ear  partakes  of  a 
•ofaronic  character,  nevertheless  we  meet 
tyccasionallv  with  the  contrary;  and 
'When  the  disease  assumes  a  mnch  more 
acate  form,  the  inflammation  of  the 
memhrines  is  onlj  preceded  for  a 
'short  time  by  acute  pain  within  the 
ear,  accompanied  with  sanguineous  dis- 
isbargpe  fram  the  meatus.  If  ulcera- 
tion exists,  then  small  splculas  of  bone 
are  noticed,  mixed  with  the  latter  se- 
cretion. 

When  there  is  much  pain  within 
the  ear,  and  also  sang^uineous  discharge, 
we  find,  that  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
these  symptoms  are  soon  succeeded  by 
those  of  inflammation  of  these  mem- 
branes: this  occurs  previous  to  any 
ulceration  of  the  petrous  portion  in  con- 
tact with  these  merabniDes ;  and  it 
frequentljf  happens  that  there  is  only 
discoloration  oJr  this  part  of  the  bone. 
Sometimes  the  brain  is  afiected  in 
these  cases  without  any  general  af- 
fection of  the  arachnoid  membrane; 
this  is  accomplished  in  the  follow, 
in^  manner :  the  inflamed  portion 
or  bone  causes  slight  inflammation 
of  the  portion  of  arachnoid  in  contact 
with  it;  and  the  symptoms  differ  consi- 
derably from  what  takes  place  when  the 
arachnoid  membrane  is  implicated  gene- 
rally. When  theportionof  tfaeduramater 
which  lay  immeaiately  in  contact  with 
the  diseased  portion  of  bone  is  undergo- 
ing the  (ileeratira  process,  the  deviations 
from  theprevioiis  symptoms  are  but^ririal 
in  diseaseof  the  petrous  portion  of  the  tem- 
poral, as  well  as  the  other  bones  of  the 
skull.  In  six  cases  which  came  undermy 
notice,  where  the  membranes  of  the 
brain  became  implicated  by  inflamma- 
tion—the result  of  ulceration  of  the  bones 
of  the  head,  there  was  no  deviation  in 
the  symptoms,  whilst  the  dura  mater 
only  was  effected  ;  so  that  I  am  induced 
to  D^lieve  that  the  violent  symptoms 
accompanying  these  cases  are  produced 
by  inflammation  of  the  arachnc^id  mem- 
brane, as  1  have  met  with  instances 
where  death  Ihid  taken  plac^  from  soft- 
ening of  the  brain,  and  m  these  the  vio- 
lent symptoms  (present  when  the  arach- 
noid  is  effected),  wete  completely 
'  absent  Although  the  arachnoid  mem- 
brane does  occasionally  escape,  in  these 
eases,  in  the  nuanner  previously  related^ 
■  nevertbel^ss,  in  the  minority,  it  tn  im- 
plicated in    the  inflammatory    action. 

688.— XXIII, 


When  there  was  much  lymph  effused, 
the  symptoms  of  its  existence  were  suf- 
ficiently conspicuous  previous  to  the  pa- 
tient's death.  When  the  bone  and  dura 
mater  are  undergoing  the  morbid  process 
of  ulceration,  the  symptoms  present  are 
generally  slight  pain  in  the  part  af- 
fected, combined  with  shivering;  also 
considerable  diminution  of  the  patient^ 
corporeal  vigour.  When  the  dura  mater 
is  aestroyed,  the  patient  recovers  occa- 
sionall  V  from  the  effects  of  the  destruc- 
tion; but  when  I  have  seen  recovery 
from  this,  and  the  patient  died  of  ano- 
ther disease,  a  fissure  was  left  between 
the  divided  edges  of  this  membrane, 
which  fissure  was  partially  filled  by  1  vm- 
phatic  deposit,  instead  of  the  two  edges 
uniting  together.  I  have  had  opportuni- 
ties of  witnessing  patients  who  were  ef- 
fected with  ulceration  of  the  bones  of 
the  head,  though  the  latter  had  been  in 
progress  during  several  months  in  suc- 
cession, and  had  even  caused-  destrue^ 
tipn  of  the  dura  mater;  yet,  when  the 
arachnoid  membrane  became  implicated^ 
the  pain  soon  became  much  more  acute 
than  on  former  occasions ;  the  pain  also 
occupied  a  much  greater  portion  of  the 
side  of  the  head ;  even  in  some  cases 
it  extended  over  the  whole  of  the  head, 
and  theVhole  body  was  affected  with  a 
tremulous  motion.  There  was  also  much 
vomiting,  which  vomiting  even  conti- 
nued in  some  cases  for  several  days  in 
soceession ;  both  pupils  of  (he  eyes  be^ 
came  much  contracted,  and  more  sen- 
sible to  the  impressipn  of  light. 

When  the  arachnoid  membrane  was 
implicated,  the  pupil  of  the  eye  deviated 
considerably  in  one  or  two  instances,  on 
account  of  a  lar^  ouantity  of  lymph 
having  collected  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  diseased  bone.  The  pupil  waa, 
on  the  opposite  side,  slightly  dilated*; 
akto  more  insensible  to  the  impression  of 
light. 

The  situation  of  the  l^unph  deposited 
in  these  is  different  from  wtiatit  is  mother 
-cases,  as  erysipelas,  &c. ;  it  is  almost 
invariablv  within  the  cavity  of  the 
arachnoid  membrane ;  even  in  some 
few  cases  where  the  patients  bad  lived 
during  several  days,  the  lymph  had 
collected  in  such  large  quantities, 
that  it  even  produced  pressure  on  tbe 
hemisphere,  and  interfered  wi^h  its 
functions  so  much,  as  to  produce  slight 
hemiplegic  symptoms. 

The  pia  mater  in  some  ca^es  adheres 
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with  much  firmness  to  tbe  brain,  but  in 
the  oiajorhj  it  is  infiltrated  with  a  consi- 
derable <^antitj  of  Irinpbatic  deposit. 

The  sitHalioB  of  toe  softenlnff  of  Uie 
)>rain  diflfera  considerably  accoraiu^  to 
the  surface  of  the  petrous  portion,  which 
is  mostly  diseased  ;  if  the  anterior,  then 
the  softeninf^  is  within  the  inferior  part 
of  the  lateral  bemisphcre  of  the  cere- 
brum ;  if  the  posterior,  then  the  cere- 
bellum is  the  part  affected. 

When  a  portion  of  brain  is  'afifected  in 
these  cases,  it  does  not  follow  that  there 
is  deviation  of  the  whole  brain  from  the 
normal  condition,  as  is  tbe  case  in  the 
majority  of  apoplectic  patients :  in  the 
latter  we  find  the  g^reater  part  of  thi^ 
structure  somewhat  changed. 

Aitbonffb  an  abscess  of  considerable 
magnitude  has  been  formed  in  the  infe- 
rior part  of  the  lateral  hemisphere, 
nevertheless  the  superior  part  of  the 
same  hemispbere  remains  without  any 
appearances  of  morbid  deviation  of 
structure. 

In  some  cases  the  softening  of  the 
brain  is  superficial,  though  in  the  ma- 
jority it  penetrates  deeply  into  the  struc- 
ture of  the  hemispbere,  and  even  forms 
abscesses  of  large  size,  in  which  there  is 
deposited  one  or  two  ounces  of  puriform 
secretion.  The  contents  of  cavities 
formed  b^  inflammatory  softening  of 
tbe  brain  in  some  cases  finds  its  exit  from 
the  latter  into  the  spinal  canal,  so  as  to 
bathe  tbe  spinal  marrow  with  this  secre- 
tion. 

I  recollect  examining  the  body  of  one 
of  Dr.  Brigbt's  patients,  where  the 
contents  of  these  cavities  had*  found  its 
exit,  so  that  it  bathed  tbe  whole  of  the 
spinal  marrow. 

The  symptoms  accompanjring  iuflan^- 
matory  softenihg  of  the  brain  in  these 
cases,  as  well  as  others,  are  sometimes 
very  obscure ;  indeed,  even  so  much  so, 
that  in  some  tbe  only  symptom  present 
is  a  deviation  in  the  pupil  of  the  eye : 
this  is  dilated,  and  also  slightly  insen- 
sible to  the  impression  of  light ;  the  pu- 
pil dilated  is  generally  on  the  side  op- 
j)osite  to  that  where  the^ftening  exist§. 
The  condition  of  the  pulse  varies  consi- 
derably.  In  the  majority  it  is  Ir.bo- 
rious  and  compressible;  m  others,  on 
the  contrary,  it  is  remarkably  feeble 
and  quick.  It  is  by  no  ^means  uncom- 
mon to  meet  with  patients  who  aj% 
aflccted  with  inflammatory  softening  of 
the  brain  remaining  without  any  hemi- 
plegic  symptoms  (even  when  this  is  pro- 


duced by  diseased  petrous  pcHlion  of  the 
temporal  bone,  or  independent  of  tb^ 
latter),  jet,  from  some  exciting  cause, 
tbe  pauent  falls  suddenly  into  a  eonsa- 
tose  state :  tbia  state  differ*  from  an  apo- 
plectic fit,  because  the  patieut  remains 
sensible  to  external  impressions ;  never- 
theless, when  he  recovers  he  remains 
hemiplegic*  Previous  lo  a  limb  beiu|p 
paralyz^  from  inflamnutory  8ofteuiiii^« 
It  is  affected,  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
by  convulsive  movements;  previous  to 
any  loss  of  power,  this  is  generally  ou 
tbe  side  opposite  to  that  wheie  tise 
softening  is  situated. 

I  am,  &c^ 
Thos.  J.  Roderick. 
M,  South  Audlcy  Street 


MEDICAL  GAZETTE. 

Saturday,  March  9,  1839. 


*'  Licet  omnlban,  licet  ctlam  pilkl,  dlgnlutcai 
ArtU  Mtdnem  tuerl  \  poteetae  modo  Tealeadl  \n 
-paliUcum  sit,  dlcendl  pcrlcalnoi  noarecwo.*' 

GlCSBO* 


QUACK  MEDICINES. 

The  persons  lvbo  take  quack  mcdiciii6» 
might  perhaps  be  conveniently  divided 
into  tbree  principal  classes.  The  first 
consists  of  patients  who  have  money  ia 
their  pockets,  but  having  long  suffered 
under  some  incurable  disease,  beeome 
tired  of  regular  practitioners,  atid  natii- 
rally  fly  to  those  who  give  them  a  mo-, 
derate  quantity  of  physic  and  tbe  most 
consoling  promises,  in  retnm  for  their 
thirteenpence- halfpenny.  A  lady«  for 
.  instance,  has  a  cancer :  the  most  emi- 
nent surgeons  in  Jiondon  shake  their 
heads,  and  bint  to  her  friends  that  the 
patieut  can  hardly  expect  to  see  another 
year.  Can  we  wonder  if  she  listens  to 
the  charlatan  who  proffen  bis  juunood 
ointment,  and  declares  tbat  it  has  cured 
cases  even  worse  than  ber's ;  .or  can  we 
hope  to  retain  such  patients  uninterrupt- 
edly before  the  era  arrives  when  medicine 
sbal]  be  a  less  imperfect  science,  and  cancer 
no  longer  an  opprobrium  chimrfforum  ? 
Something  might,  no  doubt,  be  done  by 
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H  clear  and  cool  expoMtion  of  ihe  non- 
exisleuce  of  the  real  disease  iu  the  pre- 
tended casea  of  cure ;  «nd  somethinif  by- 
scttinf^  forth  the  mwcbief  often  done  by 
arsenical  caustics  in  di^uise,  in  this 
and  other  maladies  \  but,  on  the  whole* 
as  (long  as  drowning  men  catch  at 
straws,  and  the  siek  cling  to  life  with 
instinctive  pertinacity,  so  long  will 
quacks  reap  a  harrest  from  incurable 
diseases. 

The  second  class  consists  of  patients 
in  straitened  eircumstanoes,  and  of  de- 
fective edaoatie%  who  are  charmed 
with  the  facility  with  which  their  ai1« 
ments  can  be  knocked  on  the  head  by 
the  appropriate  remedy  for  each,  which 
is  to  be  obtained  at  the  stationer's  shop 
in  the  next  market  town.  No  fear  of 
a  doctor's  bill— a  poor  fallible  doctor! 
The  remedy  is  cheap,  and  has  the  agree- 
able  peculiarity  of  never  failing ;  and 
the  only  difficulty  the  patient  can 
experience  is  that  of  choosing  among 
so  much  excellence;  for,  in  good 
truth,  nostrum  treads  upon  the  kibe  of 
nostrum,  and  each  patent  medicine 
embraces  so  wide  a  field,  that  it 
threatens  to  dim  the  glory  of  all  the 
others ! 

One  method  of  diminishing  the 
numbers  of  this  class  would  be  to 
abolish  the  stamp-duty  on  quack  medi- 
cines ;  as  there  is  no  doubt  that  not  only 
the  staring  clodhopper,  but  even  the 
half-enlightened  cockney  is  entrapped 
by  the  official  brand,  and  mistakes  re- 
cognition for  approbation.  Something, 
too,  might  be  done  by  the  circulation  of 
short  and  readable  treatises  on  matters 
touching  health  and  life;  not  scientific 
disquisitions,  praised  and  yawned  over, 
but  little  books,  entertaining  as  a  novel, 
and  practical  as  a  ready-reekoner. 
Thus,  in  the  section  on  carbonic  acid 
gas,  its  chemical  history  should  be 
given  most  laconically,  but  its  effects 
should  be  detailed,  whether  it  is  sent 
^rth  from  the  choffer  of  Parisian  suicides. 


the'  colossal  vat  of  the  Lmidon  brewer 
or  the  last  patent  stove.  The  history  of 
quackery,  again,  would  make  a  capital 
chapter,  in  which  St.  John  Long  and 
Moriaon  would  play  the  chief  parts, 
and^ teach  the  most  careless  reader  what 
ignorance,  oombiiied  with  boldness,  ean 
do.  These  men  have  certainly  in- 
structed  the  world,  if  not  iu  the  virtues, 
at  least  in  the  vices  of  caustics  and  colo- 
cynth  :— 


**  ud,  oh  I  too  high 


The  price  of  knowledge,  Uoght  a«  how  to  die  1" 

The  third  class  contains  the  most 
eceentrie  patients ;  those  who,  poasessing 
the  means  of  obtaining  the  best  advice, 
and  not  maddened  by  any  irremediable 
distemper,  yet  fall  into  the  toils  of  the 
charlatan.  In  some  cases  the  illusion 
has  been  so  strange,  and  the  event  so 
fatal,  that  we  can  compare  the  victims  to 
nothing  but  to  those  unfortunate  crea- 
tures who,  in  Scottish  stories,  are  called 
/ep,  and  who  are  hurried  on  to  destruc- 
tion by  an  irresistible  impulse.  Such 
instances  are  those  of  the  elder  Miss 
Cashin  and  Mrs.  Lloyd,  flayed  to  death 
by  St.  John  Long,  and  of  Captain 
Mackenzie,  wh6,  when  labouring  under 
a  slight  attack  of  rheumatism,  wa^ 
purged  out  of  the  world  Morisonicalfy, 
by  a  hygeian  agent.  It  is  hard  to  pro*- 
pose  any  priBventive  of -such  cases  as 
these,  which  seem  destined  to  be  illus- 
trations of  the  old  maxim,  that  Jove  de*  . 
prives  of  their  senses  those  whom  he 
wishes  to  destroy:  it  is  difficult  to  con- 
ceive any  diflusion  of  light  so  pene- 
trating as  to  reach  people  of  this  sort.  • 
We  must  not  omit,  however,  one  cer- 
tain method  of  diminishing  quackery 
without  the  limits  of  the  profession, 
and  that  is,  by  suppressing  it  within 
them.  As  long  as  medical  practitioners 
'  attempt  success  by  pufi*  and  fraud—by 
books  vulgarly  gross,  addressed  to  the 
passions  of  the  mob,  or  craftily  pre- 
suming on  their  ignorance — so  long  not 
only  will  the  culprits  be  laughed  at  iC 
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tfaejr  piresutaie  to  eensure  quacket'jr,  but 
the  wLole  profession  will  be  held  conta- 
mifiated  by  their  misdeeds.  The  ire* 
^aencj  as  well  as  the  (Existence  of  these 
transfi^ressions  are  confessed  by  Dr. 
Cowan,  in  a  pamphlet  which  he  pab* 
Ksbed  some  months  ago  on  this  sub- 
ject *.    He  says— 

*'  We  are  not  forgetting^  the  melarf- 
choly  fact  that  much  quackery  is  to  be 
found  in  the  profession  as  well  as  out  of 
it,  and  that  medical  men  have  unblush- 
insly  come  forward  in  its  defence, 
either  vaunting  some  nostrum  of  their 
own,  or  lending  the  influence  of  their 
names  to  the  propagation  of  error  and 
imposture ;  that  they  have  become  the 
mercenary  hirelintrs  of  audacious  ad- 
venturers, and  merged  in  the  depths  of 
their  selfish  cupidity  the  best  interests 
of  the  profession  thej  were  bound  by 
every  honourable  feeling  to  support." 

In  an  amusing  answer  to  Dr.  Cowan's 
address,  concocted  by  certain  venders  of 
quack  medicines  in  Fleet  Street  t^  they 
exult  in  this  frank  confession,  and, 
quoting  the  parable  of  the  beam  and  the 
mote  in  the  eye,  require  him  to  profit 
by  it.  Impartial  judges,  however, 
would  probably  decide  that,  after  all, 
the  quackery  out  of  the  profession  was 
to  that  in  it  as  a  million  to  one ;  and 
that  the  latter  was  the  discreditable  ex- 
ception, while  the  former  was  neces* 
sarily  the  rule.  The  quack,  they  might 
8^,  was  like  soihe  noisome  reptile 
breathing  naturally  in  the  close  air  of 
his  native  cavern ;  the  regular  prac- 
titioner, accustomed  to  a  healthier  at- 
mosphere, must  perish  if  befell  into  the 
same  place. 

For  our  own  part,  far  from  wishing 
to  defend  the  graver  acts  of  quackery 
sometimes  practised  in  our  profession, 

*  Obserratlooc  on  Quackery,  addressed  to  the 
Members  of  the  Provincial  Medical  and  Sarglcal 
Association.  By  Charles  Cowan,  M.D.,  Physician 
to  the  Reading  Dispensary.  (Annexed  to  the 
Report  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Association  In 
1838.) 

f  Letter  to  Charles  Cowan,  M.D.,  Physician  to 
the  Reading  Dispensary )  in  answer  to  his  **  Ob- 
■erratloiis  on  Qoackery,  addressed  to  the  Mem- 
bers  of  the    Provincial  Medical   and   Sarglcal 


'  Anodamoo."  Second  Edition.    London 
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we  would  rather  Bet  every  thin^Mcbewed 
that  bore  even  a  distant  relation  to  it  > 
as,  for  instance,  all  unneceoary  mjrstBrf 
about  a  case,  or  the  method  of  tre^tn^ 
it.  Dr.  Baillie  was  celebrated  lor  tiie 
lucid  view  of  a  case  which  he  wovM 
give  to  the  patient  or  bis  friends,  and  if 
his  example  were  generally  foUowedy  it 
would  raise  the  character  of  the  ptolea- 
sion  both  for  intelligence  and  fraaknean. 
One  of  Dr.  Cowan's  arguments  is  not 
to  our  taste,  it  is  an  or^iiflMiitiNN  md  att- 
sericordiam,  as  follows  :— 

'<  That  onl-  privileges  are  grossly  in- 
fringed, no  one  can  reasonably  deoj; 
that  the  lon^  and  expensive  edacatioii 
we  are  required  to  undergo,  does  not 
secure  to  us  those  advantages  which  we 
have  a  right  to  expect,  is  equally  be- 
yond dispute ;  and  that  our  medical  eop- 
porations  and  all  exisdng  legislatioB 
fail  to  shield  us  from  the  aggressions  of 
the  unqualified  practitioner,  of  every 
kind  and  degree,  are  eqaalljf  facts  of 
which  no  doubt  can  be  entertained." 

And  then  he  goes  on  to  quote  a  living 
writer  who  compares  the  lot  of  the  me- 
dical practitioner  with  that  of  the  cler- 
gy man,  the  lawyer,  and  (he  political 
adventurer;  and  it  is  no  doubt  less 
brilliant  than  any  of  the  others.  Bat 
we  are  xonvinced  that  the  entire  sup- 
pression of  quackery  would  not  add  one 
per  cent,  to  the  incbmes  of  the  profes- 
sion ;  nor  would  it  have  the  least  ten- 
dency to  persuade  our  rulers  to  raise 
medical  practitioners  to  the  peerage— 
and  this  is  the  grand  point  in  which  they 
fall  below  the  level  of  lawyers,  clergy- 
men, and  politicians. 

Dr.  Cowan  says  it  is  a  common  re- 
mark that  laws  against  empiricism  are 
too  great  an  infringement  of  personal 
liberty,  and  that  people  must  be  left  to 
quack  themselves  or  not,  as  they  like. 
To  this  he  replies  that  the  right  of  legis- 
lative influence  has  long  since  been  de- 
cided. In  the  time  of  Heniy  V.,  for 
example,  it  was  provided  in  the  draught 
of  an  Act  of  Pariiament,  that  '*  no  one 
shall  use  the  mysterie  of  fysick  under  k 
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Itenalty  of  forty  pounds  fine  and  impri- 
ionment,  unless  he  bath  stadied  it  in 
some  University,  and  is  at  least 
bachelor  in  that  science."  And  for 
centuries  subsequently,  laws  and  penal- 
ties were  multiplied  on  the  same 
subject,  and  the  attempt  was  made 
to  keep  the  "  mysterie  of  fysick"  from 
profane  hands.  True  ;  bat  those  were 
the  ages  of  restraint  and  legislative 
dictation-.  It  was  not  enough  to  fix 
the  political  and  religious  creed  of  the 
subject,  and  that  with  such  anxiety, 
that,  as  a  foreigner  observed,  under 
fienry  VIII.,  Catholics  were  banged 
and  Protestants  burnt;  but  the  col- 
lective wisdom  of  the  nation  settled  the 
price  of  hats,  caps,  beef,  and  pork  ;  and 
at  an  earlier  period  curtailed  the  ex- 
orbitant length  of  fashionable  shoes,  and 
passed  sumptuary  laws  to  stint  the 
luxuries  of  the  middle  ranks.  It  is  no 
wonder  that  the  legislature  ordained 
how  people  should  be  doctored,  when 
it  was  enacted  how  they  should  be 
dressed : — 

Aatnltw8i«tc<Mtoo  bliD,aDdre«lricUoBaon  tat, 
A  nuMre  Umlted  moDuchy  acarcely  could  b«  I 

Now  we  need  not  remind  so  intel- 
ligent a  writer  as  Dr.  Cowan  evidently 
is,  that  we  are  the  very  antipodes  of 
our.  ancestors  in  all  these  matters ;  the 
prices  of  be^f  and  pork  sink  or  swell  as 
Smithfield  pleases ;  we  wear  our  shoes 
AS  long  as  we  like ;  and  spend  uU  we 
have,  and  sometimes  a  little  moie.  Is 
this  a  time;  then,  to  ask  for  new  restric- 
tions, however  wholesome.^  The 
lieavy  fetters  have  been  taken  off,  and 
•the  prisons  thrown  open  ;  are  we  to  beg 
for  a  few  handcuffs  and  a  cage,  just 
for  our  friends  and  families  ? 

The  Council  of  the  Provincial  Asso- 
ciation seem  to  think  nearly  as  we  do  ; 
for  they  say  in  their  Report,  that  **  no 
legislative  enactment  co^ld  be  so  framed 
as  to  prevent  those  who  are  ignorant 
from  i^acing  reliance  on  quacks,  and 
it  would  not  be  easy  to  interdict  the 


swallowing  of  their  pills  and  potions; 
but  though  legislative  authority  may 
not  have  either  the  right  or  the  power 
to  suppress  quackery,  it  need  not  give 
it  sanction  and  support,  as  is  now 
done." 

When  the  subject  was  discussed 
during  the  proceedings  at  the  last  anni- 
versary. Dr.  John  Conolly  took  a  si- 
milar view,  and  thought  that  the  Asso- 
ciation by  going  in  form  before  Par* 
liament,  to  complain  of  quackery, 
"  would  be  merely  shewing  a  feeling 
of  irritation,  without  effecting  any 
good.*' 

We  are  not  quite  so  sure  of  this,  as 
it  is  possible  that  mooting  the  question 
might  in  time  effect  the  withdrawal  of 
the  stamp,  which  would  be  almost  equi- 
valent to  a  declaratory  act  against 
qaack  medicines.  It  ought  to  be  borne 
in  mind,  too,  that  the  revenue  obtained 
from  these  nostrums  is  extremely  small, 
as  Dr.  Cowan  has  shown. 

We  will  continue  this  subject  in  an 
early  number. 

CLINICAL     LECTURES 

ON 

SURGERY, 

Ddivtred  at  tht  Middlaex  HotpUal, 

Bj  Ma.  Abnott. 

1.  Lttote  CartiiagB  in  the  Knet-Joita,— -Ex- 

traction, 

2.  Attached  Growth  in  the  Knee-Joint,-^ 

£teision, 

3.  Penetrating  Wound  af  the  Knee-Joint,'^ 

Hernia  of  the  Synovial  Membrane. 

There  are  several  cases  of  affections  of 
the  joiots  which  may  be  advantageously 
brought  together  in  the  present  lecture, 
for  the  sake  of  comparison  and  remark* 

William  Morgan,  SBt.  20,  a  gentleman's 
servant,  was  admitted  into  the  hospital 
on  account  of  swelliog  and  stiffness  of  the 
left  knee,  of  three  weeks'  duration,  which 
incapacitated  him  from  following  his  em- 
ployment. The  swelling  was  found  to  be 
dependent  on  effusion  into  the  cavity  of 
the  joint,  and  slight  tenderness  was  com- 
plained of  on  pressure  of  the  parts. 

The  case  was  viewed  as  one  of  inflam- 
mation,of  the  synovial  membrane;  and 
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treated  accordingly :  the  patient  was  kept 
in  bed ;  he  was  cupped  on  the  part;  and 
afterwards  the  spirit- wash  was  applied. 
Under  this  treatment  the  swelling  had 
eompleteW  subsided  at  the  end  of  a  fort- 
night, and  he  was  allowed  to  get  up,  when 
he  experienced  a  snapping  in  the  joint, 
and  accidentia  felt  a  substance  moving  in 
It,  to  which  he  called  my  attention  at  my 
next  risit.  It  proved  to  be  a  solid  sub- 
stance of  flattish  form,  apparently  about 
the  size  of  half-a-crown,  free  in  the  joint, 
and  which  could  be  made  to  pngect  on 
its  outer  or  inner  side ;  in  short,  a  loose 
cartilage.  Such  bodies  have  usually  in- 
terfered with  the  functions  of  the  part  for 
a  considerable  time  before  their  presence 
has  been  detected ;  in  the  present  case  the 
man  denied  havinj^  ever  suffered'  any  in- 
convenience until  three  weeks  previous  to 
bis  admission  into  the  hospitaL  He  had 
never  experienced  that  sudden,  intense, 
and  peculiar  pain  sufficient  to  throw  the 
patient  down — ^generally  the  most  charac- 
teristic symptom  of  the  affection,  and  de- 
pendent on  the  body  getting  between  the 
-articulating  ends  of  the  tibia  and  femur, 
or  between  the  latter. and  the  patella. 
In  the  history  of  such  cases,  it  has  usually 
been  stated  tne  joint  has  suffered  some  in- 
jury at  a  more  or  less  distant  period ;  but 
here  no  such  accident  oonld  be  reooUected. 
Loose,  and  acting  as  a  source  of  irrita- 
tion to'  the  joint,  why  was  not  this  body 
at  once  removed  ?  Because  the  operation 
^r  its  removal,  simple  as  U  is,  is  not 
devoid  of  danger,  arising  from  incised 
wounds  of  joints  being  occasionally  fol- 
lowed by  inflammation ;  because  this  in- 
llammation,  whcii  once  excited,  is  apt  to 
be  of  a  very  violent  character  in  its  local 
and  constitutional  effects,  and  more  espe- 
cially because  of  its  inttactabiUty.  For 
these  reasons  it  was  endeavoured  to  iix  the 
4;artilage  in  the  joint  without  opening: it; 
to  fix  it,  because  the  evils  chiefly  arise  firom 
•its- mobility.  It  was  bronght  to  the  inner 
side  of  the  patella,  where  it  rested  flat 
against  the  anterior  surface  of  the  inner 
condyle ;  and  first  by  means  of  strapping, 
and  afterwards  by  means  of  a  bandage,  it 
^as  sought  to  confine  it  in  this  situation, 
but  without  success,  the  least  motion  of 
•the  joint  displacing  it.  A  plan,  which  I 
have  sometimes  known  to  succeed,  was 
'next  tried — a  ring  usually  of  metal  co- 
vered with  lint,  but  in  the  present  case  one 
of  India  rubi)er,  was  placed  over  the  car- 
tilage, so  as  to  include  it,  and  was  main- 
tained there  by  means  of  a  roller  and  a 
splint  on  the  buck  of  the  limb  ;  afterwards 
this  '  was  tried  with  a  double  inclined 
plnrte,  snch  as  is  used  for  fractured  thighs, 
instead  of  the  splint,  the  knee  being 
somewhat  bent.  The  object,  however,  of 
||;ettifig  the  body  to  fom>a  bed,  and  become 


fixed  in  this  sitmiUbn,coaM not  beattehftd, 
from  its  size,  from  its  constant  tendency  to 
slip  from  under  the  ring,  and  froin  the  re- 
quisite pressure  of  the  ring  camtng  gvea^ 
pain .  The  patien  t  was  therefore  iBlbraicd 
that  he  must  either  put  np  with  the  inooa- 
▼eniences  to  which  he  was  subjected  from 
the  presence  of  this  substance,  or  snbonit 
to  an  operation  for  its  extractioB,  the 
chances  of  which  were  not  oancealed  from 
him;  and  he  solicited  that  it  should  be 
done. 

Certain  precautions  are  neaessary  in  ike 
performance  of  this  operation  to  gnaid 
against  inflammation,  the  chief  of  these 
being  the  insuring  of  absolute  rest  to  the  ^ 
part  injured  for  some  tine  afterwards; 
and  this  is  usually  effected  by  eonfiniDg 
the  patient  to  bed,  and  the  applicatidn  of 
a  splint  to  the  limb.  It  is  prudent  that 
this  constrained  position  shonld  not  fen-  the 
first  time  be  resorted  to  iramcdiateW  after 
theoperation ;  but  that  it  should  beaaopted 
a  few  days  previously,  in  order  that  tiie  irk* 
someness  necessariljrftt  fi  rst  altendan  t  upon 
it  should  have  subsided.  Besides  this,  it  is 
advantageous  to  place  the  patient  upon 
one  of  Earie's  beds,  where  the  limb  la 
raised  upon  one  inclined  plane,  the. heel 
being  the  highest  point,  the  tmnk  of  the 
body  upon  another.  By  the  former,  the 
return  of  blood  from  the  part  ii  fhciiiialed ; 
by  the  latter,  the  pelrls  being  bent  on.  the 
thigh,  the  chief  muscles  attached  to  the 
patella  are  placed  in  a  moreeomidetestnte 
of  relaxation,  and  the  raotiona  eonseqaent 
on  the  involuntary  spasinodie  action  of 
these  muscles,  which  sometimes  occur 
after  this  operation,  as  in  a  stnmp  after 
aaittiitatton,  are  lessened. 

The  patient  not  only  slant  on  this  bed 
and  in  the  position  leferKd  to,  but  the 
operation  was  peribrmed  on  ft,  to  avoid  all 
motion  or  displaccniMit  of  parts  which 
might  ensue  from  his  being  tnaOband 
f^om  one  place  to  another. 

The  cartilage  was  bronght  to  thetmer 
vide  of  the  joint,  and  retained  there  by 
Mr.  Tuson,  the  skin  being  previovsly 
drawn  towards  the  patella.  Tbie  exienial 
incision  was  made  over  its  inner  edge,  and 
the  diffsrent  layers  of  skin,  of  cellalar  lob- 
stance,  and  of  fascia,  snccessively  divided. 
In  doing  this  an  artery  was  cut  and  tied, 
not  on  account  of  its  size,  but  becaanne  the 
blood  from  it  obscured  the  riew  of  the 
parts,  and  interfered  with  the  pragresa  of 
the  operation. 

'  The  capsule  of  the  j  oint  being  opened  in 
enlarging  the  aperture,  another  artery,  waa 
divided,  which  gave  out  blood  more  freely 
than  the  first ;  but  this  was  not  tied,  for 
the  cartilage  being  seized- with  a  tenacu- 
lum and  extracted,  the  hamorrbage  was 
stopped  by  compression,  care  being 
taken    that    the  •  blood    did    not     pass 
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into  tbe  cavity  of  the  joint  Tbe 
preatare  wan  continned  until  on  with- 
onwing  it,  it  was  found  that  th«  vessel 
bad  ceased  to  bleed;  aad  the  ligatare 
harhig  been  removed  from  the  other  ar- 
tery, and  this  also  no  longer  bleeding,  the 
skin  was  allowed  to  resume  its  natural 
position,  and  the  wound  was  brought  to- 
gether by  strapping.  The  precaution  was 
talcen  of  applying  a  compress  on  the  pa- 
tellar  side  of  it  to  prevent  any  blood  if 
such  subsequently  escaped,  from  passing 
into  tbe  joint  (This  accident  roav  be 
attended  with  serious  consequences.)  I 
assisted  at  an  operation  in  which  the  edges 
of  the  wound  being  immediately  brought 
into  contact  flrom  dread  of  the  air  gain- 
ing access  to  the  joint,  and  before  a  \es6el 
which  bad  been  cut  ceased  to  throw  out 
Uood;  this  entered  into  the  joint,  filled, 
and  distended  it,  and  at  the  end  of  three 
days  burst  open  the  wound — was  followed 
by  inflammation,  great  constitntioaal  dis- 
fnrbance,  and  death. 

It  has  been  recommended  in  the  treat- 
ment of  cases  of  this  description,  to  appiv 
ice  to  the  parts  after  the  operation,  with 
tho  view  of  preventing  the  inflammation. 
My  experience  and  observation  have  not 
lea  me  to  attach  much  value  to  this.  I 
have  gieat  doubts  of  Its  advantages,  and 
some  suspicion  that  it  occasionally  acts 
pr^adidally.  In  no  case  of  inflamed 
joint,  whether  with  or  without  a  wound, 
have  I  found  dry  cold,  or  the  application 
of  ioe  in  a  bladder,  of  decided  benefi  t ;  and 
in  one  instanoe,  when  it  was  employed  im- 
mediately after  the  removal  of  a  loose  car- 
tilage,  upon  the  idea  of  preventing  in- 
flammation, this  process  supervenea,  and 
in  a  very  severe  form.  I  content  myself 
with  keeping  the  parts— the  entire  joint- 
constantly  wet  with  cold  water.  To  efiecl 
this,  the  strapping  having  been  previously 
covered  with  a  solution  of  sealing-wax  in 
spirit,  a  bottle  of  water  was  slung  to  a 
cradle  placed  over  the  limb,  and  by  means 
of  a  dcein  of  cotton,  one  end  of  which  was 
placed  in  the  water,  and  the  other  on  the 
piece  of  linen  or  lint,  which  encircled  the 
knee,  the  fluid  was  kept  constantly  con* 
veyed  to  tbe  part^  its  qvantity  being  easily 
regnlated  by  the  size  of  this  syphon. 

For  some  hours  after  the  operation,  the 
patient  oomplained  of  starting  in  the 
limb,  but  this  ceased  in  the  evening,  and 
did  not  recur. 

On  the  seventh  day  the  strapping  was 
for  the  flrst  time  removed,  and  the  wound 
found  to  be  healing  and  franulati  ng.  The 
strapping  was  re-applied— the  varnish  and 
wet  omitted.  On  the  twenty- first,  the 
parts  having  been  healed  for  some  days, 
the  patient  was  permitted  to  get  up,  the 
joint  being  supported  for  a  week  by  strips 
of  soap-plaster,     ^nce  tbe  removal   of 


these,  he  ha^  ei^oyed  the  perilpct  use  of  it. 
The  foreign  body,  in  this  case,  was,  as  it  is 
in  most,  of  flattish  form  ;  convex  on  one 
side,  concave  on  tbe  other ;  on  the  convex 
surface  as  smooth  and  polished  as  the  arti- 
culating cartilage  of  the  femur;  on  the 
concave,  grooved  and  rugged:  it  measured 
an  inch  and  a  half  in  one  direction,  and 
an  inch  in  the  other;  in  colour,  consis- 
tence, and  texture,  exactly  resembling 
cartilage. 

In  the  precedinit  instance,  as  generally 
occurs,  ihe  substance  was  loose  in  the 
joint  when  its  presence  was  ascertained 
and  became  tbe  subject  of  operation  ;  but 
that  these  productions  are  not  invariably 
so,  was  witnessed  in  a  woman  who  was 
very  recently  discharged  from  the  hospital, 
and  you  have  all  seen. 

Sarah  Davis,  tei,  26,  servant,  was  ad- 
mitted on  account  of  swelling  and  stiflbess 
of  the  left  knee,  which  she  was  enable  to 
bend  but  to  a  very  limited  extent,  and 
which  of  late  had  been  tlie  seat  of  so 
much  and  constant  pain  as' to  prevent 
sleep.  The  swelling  was  soft,  somewhat 
elastic,  and  depended  chiefly  upon  efl'ifsion 
into  the  joint,  although  there  seemed  to  be 
some  also  external  to  it.  She  states  that 
about  seven  years  ago  she  was  suddenly 
seized,  while  going  down  stairs,  with  acute 
pain  in  the  knee,  so  severe  as  to  occasion 
syncope.  This  subsided,  but  has  frequently 
recurried,  and  of  late  invariably  on  first 
using  it  in  tbe  morning*  For  9ome  time 
she  experienced  relief  from  the  use  of  a 
flannel  bandage,  so  that  after  the  morn, 
ing's  attack  she  was  enabled  to  get  about 
without  much  inconvenience  during  the 
day;  but  latterly  she  has  suffered  so  con- 
stantly, notwithstanding  the  use  of  the 
bandages,  occasional  rest,  repeated  cnp- 
p^ng,  and  a  variety  of  local  means,  that 
she  nad  beep  recommended  and  induced  to 
seek  relief  in  an  hospital. 

The  symptoms  in  this  instance  were  in- 
dicative of  there  being  a  loose  cartilage  in 
the  joint;  and  as  soon  as  the  swelling  had 
subsided',  under  rest  and  the  local  detrac- 
tion of  blood,  the  parts  were  examined 
with  a  view  to  its  detection.  Accordingly 
^  large  oblong  substance  was  perceived 
between  the  inner  condyle  of  the  femur 
and  the  patella,  under  which  it  readily 
slipt.  One  if  not  two  smaller  bodies,  of  a 
similar  kind,  were  felt  below  this.  At- 
tempts  were  made  to  secure  and  fix  the 
laige  substance,  by  bandaging,  &ei  but 
without  success,  as  she  could  not  endure 
any  pressure  upon  the  parts.  The  risk  of 
the  operation  was  placed  fairly  before  her, 
and  as  her  limb  in  its  actual  condition  was 
useless  to  her,  she  preferred  submitting  to 
it.  The  operation  was  performed  with 
the  precautions  described  in  the  preceding 
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o«8f .  No  vemel  of  any  tizo  waa  divided, 
but  on  opening  the  joint,  and  dragging  out 
the  foreign  body  bv  means  of  the  tenacu- 
lum, this  was  found  n«t  to  be  a  loose  car- 
tilage, but  a  growth  of  irregular  and  lo- 
bulated  appearance,  and  adherent  by  a 
pedicle.  The  substance  was  the  size  of 
A  walnut,  the  greater  part  of  white 
colour  and  fibrous,  character,  not  unlike 
tho8«  masses  so  often  found  in  connexion 
with  diseased  oraria;  in  others,  some 
small  lobuln  bad  the  resemblance  of  fat. 
but  not  so  in  reality,  for  these  did  not  soil 
paper,  and  were  probably  fibrin :  even  the 
firmest  part  of  the  mass  could  be  broken 
down,  and  torn  by  the  pressure  of  the 
fingers. 

The  pedicle  (which  was  the  size  of  the 
little  finger)  being  divided,  and  no  bleed- 
ing taking  place,  the  edges  of  the  wound 
were  brought  tiAether,  and  this  was  treated 
in  the  manner  already  described  in  the  case 
of  Wm.  Morgan.  It  healed  equally  favour- 
ably, but  not  with  the  same  complete  relief 
to  the  patient,  for  when  she  was  allowed  to 
get  up  and  walk  about,  the  swelling  and 
pain  returned,  and  this  led  to  the  discovery 
of  another  substance  above  the  situation 
of  the  former  one  (those  lower  down  were 
probably  but  lobulas  of  the  one  removed), 
and  projecting  on  the  inner  side  of  the 
quadriceps  tendon,  from  under  which  it 
oould  not  be  brought.  Evidently  attached, 
and  certainly  less  accessible,  I  hesitated 
about  the  performance  of  another  opera- 
tion ;  and  on  the  notion  that,  from  being 
attached,  it  might  still  be  under  the  iu- 
fiuence  of  the  circulation,  the  effects  of  merw 
•ury,  of  iodine  internally,  and  of  various 
external  i4>plications  were  tried,  but  with- 
out producing  any  impression  upon  it. 
The  patient  having  become  hysterical, 
was«ent  out  of  the  hospital  for  six  weeks^ 
«od  with  the  further  purpose  of  ascertain- 
ing what  time  would  do  for  her ;  but  al* 
jeady,  before  the  period  has  expired,  I 
have  had  an  -application  for  her  re-admis* 
•ion,  for  although  her  general  health  is 
fe-establisbed,  tLe  is  said  to  suffer  nearly 
as  much  as  heretofore  in  the  knee. 

During  the  autumn  several  examples  of 
penetrating  wounds  of  the  joints  were  ad- 
mitted into  the  hospital,  and  terminated 
favourably  ;  but  one  of  them,  only  dis- 
charged since  the  commencement  of  the 
session,  illustrated  in  a  marked  manner 
the  bad  effects  of  motion  in  cases  of  this 
kind,  contrasted  strongly  with  the  pre- 
ceding, cases,  and  presented  several  point* 
of  interest  in  its  history  and  progress. 

James  Neale,  sot.  19,  a  blacksmith,  oame 
to  the  hospital  as  an  out-patient,  with  a 
contused  and  lacerated  wound  an  inch 
and  a  half  long,  on  the  inner  border  of  the 
pateUf^  having  been  struck  on  Uie.partbgr 


a  piece  of  a  bar  of  ivon  a  short  time  |Me« 
viously.  The  house-surgeon  not  aoppoaiiig^ 
that  the  wound  penetrated  the  joia^ 
dressed  it,  and  made  him  an  out-patient. 
The  man  walked  again  to  the  hospital  oo 
the  following  day,  complaining  of  pain  and 
some  heat  in  tb«  part.  Lotio  plumbi  vas 
ordered  to  be  applied  over  the  strapping^ 
which  still  adhered.  This  relieved  the 
pain  for  a  time,  but  during  the  night  it 
became  extremely  severe,  as  was  stated  hy 
his  wife,  who  came  to  the  hospital  in  tba 
morning,  and  who  added  that  a  quantitj 
of  brown  fluid  had  escaped  from  tiie 
wound.  Warm  fomentations,  with  lotio 
plurabi  cum  opio,  were  ordered,  and  theao 
gave  so  much  relief  that  the  next  day  be 
eame  to  the  hospital,  and  now,  for  the 
first  time,  was  brought  under  my  obaervft* 
tion.  There  was  great  and  uniform  aweU. 
ing  of  the  joint,  beat  of  skin,  and  con- 
siderable extemsil  redness.  The  gapii^ 
wound  exposed  a  quantity  of  tawny  eel- 
lular  substance,  and  from  it  a  thin  glati<p 
nous  fluid  escaped.  The  patient  waf 
placed  in  bed  (one  of  Mr.  JSarle's),  and 
the  heel  elevated;  tweatv  leeches  were 
immediately  applied,  aad,  the  patieni 
having  been  puiged,  three  grains  of  calor 
mel  and  a  quarter  of  a  grain  of  tartarized 
antimony  were  ordered  ever^  six  hoars* 
The  swelling  and  inflammation  ran  very 
high,  and  extended  U>  the  neighbouring 
thigh,  which  became  enlarged,  with  great 
constitutional  disturbance.  The  aynovial 
secretion  became  opaaue  and  mix^  with 
coagulable  lymph.  Large  pieces  of  thia 
occasionally  blocked  up  the  wound,  oh* 
structed  the  flow  of  synovia,  causing  ^- 
gravation  of  the  symptoms,  and  leouir- 
ing  their  removal.  Ultimately  the  fluid 
discharged  became  puriform.  or  synovia 
mixed  with  pus.  The  leeches  were  re- 
peated daily,  and  sometimes  twice  a  day« 
for  the  first  week,  with  warm  fomenta- 
tions, which  were  found  to  be  most  agree- 
able, and  the  mercuir  was  pushed  until 
the  mouth  became  anecte4;  and  this  ac- 
tion was  maintained  for  several  weeks. 
By  these  means  the  inflammation  was 
checked ;  the  swelling  subsided ;  the  dis* 
charge  diminiahed^  and  re-assumed  iU 
transparent  character;  the  wound  granu- 
lated, and  at  the  end  .of  five  weeks  had 
completely  cicatrieed.  The  patient  was 
then  allowed  to  get  up,  first  with  a  paste- 
board splint  behind  the  knee^  but  this  was 
ultimately  withdrawn,  and  he  recovered 
the  perfect  use  of  the  joint. 

A  week  afUr  the  patient'a  admission, 
when  the  wound  had  somewhat  cleaned 
and  began  to  granulate,  it  presented  th^ 
following  appearance:— Its  surface  rose 
above  the  level  of  the  adjoining  skin,  and 
was  gradually  distended  by  the  elevealh 
day  iAto  i^globulv  swelling)  the  iuze  of^ 
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small  egg,  In  iht  mbst -premincst  .part, 
ilightljr  trai»|»areiit.  This  bad  from  time 
to  time  gifen  way,  bnt  on  opening  it  on 
the  twelfth  day»  to  allow  of  its  complete 
subsidence,  nearly  a  wine-glaMfttl  of 
opaque  synovia  at  first,  and  then  pa- 
liform  fluid,  was  evacnated;  this  pnne- 
tare  it  was  necessary  to  repeat.  This 
appearance,  no  doubt,  deluded  on 
the  wound  of  the  syoorial  membrane 
healing  before  the  other  superimposed 
tissues ;  and  being  deprived  of  the  resis* 
tance  which  these  naturally  afford,  it  be- 
came distended  bv  the  contained  fluid* 
This  condition  o/  parts  closely  resemble 
those  of  the  eve  in  a  ease  now  in  the 
house,  where  there  is  what  is  frequently 
eaUed  hernia  of  the  cornea,  or  of  the  mem-* 
brane  of  the  aqueous  humour.  I  mean 
the  case  of  oloeration  of  the  cornea,  which 
has  perforated  the  anterior  chamber ;  but 
where  the  ulcer  is  healing,  the  peeisrior 
layer  of  the  eoraea  is  stiU  protruded  in 
the  form  of  a  small  transparent  bag,  above 
the  general  kvel  of  the  cornea. 

When  the  fluid  had  become  distinctly 
puritbrm,  the  dread  of  ulceration  of  car- 
tilage led  to  the  applioation  of  several 
snperficial  issues  over  the  joint,  and  these 
seemed  to  have  a  beneficial  efieet  in  di« 
minishing  the  dischaige,  and  contributing 
to  the  iKvoumble  termination  of  the  ease. 

This  is  not  die  only  instance  in  which 
I  have  known  the  function  of  the  joint  to 
he  perfectly  re-established,  altheugh  the 
discnaive  had  been  puriform ;  yet  it  is  un* 
dottbtedlyone  not  of  freqnent  ocourrenee. 
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SlatiUical  Account  of  ChcUra  m  the  Seamen't 
HotpiUilf  1832.  By  George  Budd, 
M.D.,  F.K.S.  Physician  to  the  Seamen's 
Hospital. 

The  chief  object  of  this  paper  is  to  ihew 
tfaPB  influence  of  age,  and  some  other  eir- 
vnmstances,  on  tlw  mortality  of  cholera, 
flood  the  liability  to  that  disease.  The 
mutbor  observes  that  there  are  many  cir* 
cnmstances  which  tender  the  Dreadnought 
peculiarly  fkrouiaUe  to  inqnirki  of  this 
nature.  The  patients,  who  are  admitted 
without  any  other  Teetrictlon,  are  aU 
sailors— persons  similarly  circumstanced, 
and  leadingthe  same  kind  of  lifis.  When, 
therefore,  we  investigate  in  -tiiem  the  in- 
fluenoe  of  nge  on  diseases,  we  find  already 
eHmlnatsd  the  disturbing  influenoes  of 
wtXf  psofflBBieO)  and  mnny^oUmr  partioa* 


lafB,- which  vender 'tfui^  an  Invealigation 
extremely  complicated  in  general  hospi-* 
tals.  The  registers  of  the  Dreadnought 
are  kept  with  the  greatest  care,  and  con* 
tain  all  the  information  that  can  be  de- 
sired respecting  the  nation,  the  age,  tho 
quality  of  every  patient  admitted  $  iSbe 
time  he  haa  been  at  sea,  and  the  vessel  in 
which  he  last  sailed;  and,  by  a  recent 
regulation,  the  ages  of  the  sailors  who 
enter  the  port  of  London  are  registered  at 
the  Custom  House.  The  author  has  ob- 
tained permission  to  examine  these  regis* 
fers,  and  has  thus  been  enabled  to  ascer- 
tain the  proportional  nttn»ber  of  sailors  of 
any  age  who  'enter  the  poet  of  London,  or 
the  proportional  nnmber  of  the  persons  of 
a  given  age  who  are  admissible  into  tho 
Dreadnought.  After  narrating  a  few  eir<« 
cumstances  conneotedwith  the  appearance 
of  cholera  in  London  in  1883,  the  author 
femafks,thaton  the  32dofMay  in  that 
year,  HJH .6.  Dover,  which  had  been  fitted 
up  as  a  cholera  hospital,  was  placed  nndes 
the  management  of  the  Drsadnought  oom« 
mittoe,  and  stationed  in  the  river,  at  Dept4 
ford;  and  that  between  this  time  and  tlie 
13th  January,  1833,  IfiO  eases  were  ro« 
ceived  there/  He  then  proceeds  to  give> 
in  different  tables,  some  analysis  of  these 
cases.  The  first  Uble  shews  the  mortaliU 
in  different  periods  of  the  epidemic.  It 
appears  that  the  mortality  varied  in  a  re- 
markable manner,  becoming  gmdnaily 
less  as  the  epidemic  approached  its  tevmi- 
nation.  At  first  the  nnmber  of  deaiths 
was  double  that  of  recoveries;  towarda 
the  end  of  the  epidemic-*- that  is, 
after  the  month  of  September^ 
it  was  only  half  their  namben  The 
eecond  table  exhibits  the  jnflnenee  of 
age  on  the  moitaltty.  The  mortality  was 
least  in  persons  between  the  ages  of  Id 
and  30 ;  and  in  these  the  smnber  of  deatha 
was  double  that  of  racovetiesi  ^t  was 
greatest  in  persons  above  the  i^  of  50; 
of  twenty-two  above  this  age  only  twoie* 
covered;  the  age  of  these  two  was  63. 
Of  thirteen,  whose  ages  eaccecded  dS,  not 
one  recovered.  But  advanced  age  is  not 
only  nnfavooreble  to  recovery  in  cholera, 
but  gtves  a  predisposition  te  the  ditease. 
This  is  shown  in  table  3,  in  which  tlie 
nombers  of  cholera  patients  within  certain 
limits  of  age  are  compared  with  the  pre* 
portional  numbers  of  sailors  withto  the 
same  limits  of  age.  It  appeals,  from 
this  table,  that  persons  between  the  ages 
•f  20  and  30  are  leaet  liable  to  attacks  of 
cholera;  and  that  above  30,  the  liabilities 
to  attack  continually  increase  with  age. 
By  means  of  the  tables  2  and  3,  Dr.  Bndd 
calculates  the  relative  risk  of  losing  their 
l»(e  inenned  by  pereoas  of  different  ages 
who  aie  eqaaUy  exposed  to  the  cafuees  of 
the  disease,  and  finds  that  this  risk  is  te* 
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tweoo  WBfmk  and  eight  timei  gmter  for 
penoni  «boTe  the  ago  of  50  than  it  it  for 
ttenons  between  the  ages  of  15  and  90; 
nenec  he  suggests  the  propriety  of  entnist- 
ing  the  charge  of  cholera  patients  to  per- 
sons in  the  .  prime  of  life.  The  4th 
table  is  intended  to  show  the  inflnence  of 
pievious  health  on  mortality.  The  5th 
table  exhibits  the  manner  in  whidi  the 
di«'*'u*e  was  diffused.  The  160  cases  came 
ffom  194  differont  ▼essels,  and  from  each 
of  122  of  these  ressels  one  patient  only 
was  admitted. 

In  16d4|  when  cholera  again  appeared 
in  London,  the  Echo  was  fitted  up  as  a 
cholera  hospital,  and  stationed,  as  the 
Do¥or  had  been,  at  Deptford.  Thirty  -six 
cases  of  cholera  were  received  in  the  Echo 
from  the  commencement  of  the  epidemic, 
in  the  early  part  of  August,  to  its  termina- 
tion in  tlie  middle  of  September.  The 
analysis  of  these  cases  shows  that  the 
disease  was  less  severe  than  in  1832.  It 
agrees  with  the  analysis  in  1833,  as  shew- 
iag  the  great  influence  of  age  on  the  mor- 
tality  in  cholera  and  on  the  liability  to 
that  disease.  In  1834  the  disease  was  dif. 
fused  in  the  same  manner  as  iu  1832. 
Almost  all  the  cases  came  from  different 
vessels. 

Cate  cfAneurismal  Tumor  of  the  OrbU  cured 
by  Tying  the  common  Carotid  Artery,  By 
UEOBGB  Busk,  Surgeon  to  the  Sea- 
men's Hospital  Ship,  Dreadnought. 
The  patient  was  admitted  into  the  hos. 
pital  in  conseiquence  of  severe  concussion  of 
the  brain,  resulting  from  a  blow  by  the  gaff 
on  the  right  temple  on  the  13th  July,  1835, 
having  at  the  time  considerable  hsemor- 
rhage  from  the  right  ear.  Sensibility  was 
Tcry  slowly  recovered,  and  on  the  second 
day  after  the  aecident  he  was  found  to  be 
ouite  deaf  in  the  right  ear.  The  lids  of 
toe  left  eve  were  swollen,  and  its  pupil  di- 
lated ana  fixed,  nether  could  the  globe  be 
moTed  Id  any  direction.  There  was  also 
slight  paralysis  of  the  facial  mnscles  of  the 
left  side.  Five  days  after  his  admission 
the  popli  of  that  eye  was  observed  to  be 
elongated  downwards, .  and  the  vision  was 
slightly  impaired*  The  only  motion  of 
the  globe  was  an  involuntary  rotation  on 
its  axis.  The  paralysis  continuing,  the 
eve,  after  a  while,  b!ecame  painfhlfrom 
the  constant  exposure  of  the  orbicularis; 
and  on  the  31st  the  lower  half  of  the 
cornea  had  become  nebulous,  and  pus  was 
apparent  between  its  laminsd.  On  the 
20th  of  November  the  patient  was  dis- 
chained,  in  consequence  of  small-pox,  and 
returned  nearly  in  the  same  condition  as 
to  his  other  symptoms  on  the  1st  De- 
cember. On  the  1st  of  February,  1886, 
the  author  first  discovered  a  pulsating 
tumor  in  the  upper  and  inner  psirt  of  the 


orbit,  having  a  decidedly 
thrill,  and  proceeded  on  the  Ibllowiiig  day 
to  tie  the  comnon  carotid  artery  in  tbe 
usual  plaoe  and  manner.  Tbe  pokaCicni 
of  the  tumor— and  that  communicalsd  to 


tbe  globe,  immediately 
with  all  the  eoaoda  inie 


but  returned  very  perceptibly  though  ob- 
■cnrely,  four  hours  afterwards.  On  th« 
third  day,  however,  no  remains  of  the 
tumor  could  be  felt,  neither  were  mnj 
sounds  audible, by  means  of  thestethea* 
eope.  The  case  from  this  time  went  on 
very  satisfactorily ;  the  ligature  separated 
on  the  sixteenth  xlay,  and  on  the  28th 
March  the  patient  was  discharged  ftom 
the  hospital  quite  well,  with  the  excepCioi& 
of  same  remaining  pamlysis  of  the  faee, 
and  continued  so  when  the  authar  aaw 
him  about  a  year  ago.  The  paper  coo- 
dudes  with  a  refeience  to  some  other  si- 
milar  cases,  one  of  which,  treated  by  Mr. 
Guthrie,  was  verified  by  dissection,  and  a 
postscript  is  appended  to  the  paper»  ceii- 
taining  a  case  precisely  parallel  to  that  re. 
lated  by  the  author,  which  occurred  as  a 
consequence  of  concusMon  of  the  brain 
in  the  London  Hospital  in  1834.  In  this 
case  Mr.  Scott  placed  a  ligature  on  the 
common  carotid  with  like  i 


On  the  Softening  of  Coagulated  Fibrin^  By 
Gaoao  Gulliver,  Assistant^Sumon  to 
the  Royal  Regiment  of  Horse  Goards;. 
Commanlcated  by  Sir  J.  Macgrigor» 
Bart. 

Tbe  author,  after  remarking  the  interest 
attached  to  inquiries  concenitng  the  dis- 
tinctive characteri  of  various  albnmiaooj 
morbid  products,  and  that  the  French  pa. 
thologists  have  generalized  to  a  great  ex- 
tent on  the  analogy  between  iheae  sub- 
stances and  one  of  tbe  proximate  prind. 
pies  of  the  blood,  expresses  bb  opinion 
that  this  method  of  investigation  has 
tended  to  retard  the  acquisition  of  a  satis, 
factory  knowledge  of  them,  since,  la  the 
present  state  of  pathological  sdenoe,  it  Is 
with  thdr  spedfic  differences  that  we  espe- 
cially reqnire  to  become  acquauited ;  and 
as  pus  M  the  moat  imponant  of  these 
fluids,  from  its  constilatiBg  andi  a. fire, 
qnent  efementary  product  of  disease,  an 
iaquify  into  the  peeaUar  properties  of  tbe 
various  nmtters  commonly  oompriaed  ani 
der  this  term  appears  to  be  particularly 
desirable :  hence,  in  furtberanee  of  this 
object^  hepropoese  to  shew  that  a  fluid, 
which  has  genwallv  been  described  as 
purulent,  is,  notwithstanding,,  nothing 
more  than  coagulated  fibrin  whidi  has 
passed  into  the  state  of  softening,  so  as  to 
resemble  pus  in  colour  and  consistency, 
but  differing  essentially  from  it  when  ex- 
amined chemically,  and.  by  the  aid  of  the 
microscope.    Some:  expertmants  wn  then 
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BolmiHtcd  to  «  taloodUwat  for  Hvb  or 
^yi,  ia  water,  fNMn  tiM  effects  of  vliioli 
coaeoeUai  the  fibrin  was  vedneed  to  a 
INtd  natter  m  much  retembling  pas,  at 
not  to  be  ctistingnished  froin  it  except  by 
exftminationasaboTe  mentioned,  when  the 
eoloar  and  ooniiitenoy  of  the  softened 
fibnn  were  found  to  be  owing  to  inname- 
raUe  particles,  extremely  irregular  in 
form  and  sise,  instead  of  the  cbarac- 
teristac  globulce  of  oas,  IVom  which  the 
former  also  differea  in  their  chemical 
properties. 

Several  cases  are  then  related  of  doU 
of  fibrin,  more  or  less  softened  towards  the 
centre,  in  the  heart,  aorta,  and  veins^^sach, 
in  short,  as  hare  generally  been  described 
by  authors  as  instances  of  suppuration, 
and  accordingly  cited  as  proofs  of  the 
transformation  of  these  coagnla  into  pus. 
From  a  careful  examination,  bowerer,  of 
the  fluid  in  these  cases,  the  author  finds  it 
destitute  of  the  characters  of  pus,  but  pos- 
sessing all  those  of  softened  fibrin ;  al- 
though  he  does  not  deny  that,  in  certain 
states  of  the  disease,  pus  globules  may  oc- 
casionally be  found,  just  as  ther  are  fre. 
quently  mixed  with  the  nmtter  of  tubercle 


From  the  obserrations  of  Dr.  Dary,  as 
well  as  his  own,  the  author  regards  the 
occlusion  of  the  reins  by  sanguineous  coa- 
gula,  whether  soAened  or  not,  as  a 
much  more  frequent  occurrence,  and  of 
much  more  importance  in  disease,  than 
is  genemlly  supposed;  and  be  is  led 
to  believe  that  the  affection  in  ques- 
tion is  generally  in  consequence  of-  the 
excetsire  languor  of  the  circulation  and 
depression  of  the  rital  powers  which  take 
iplaoe  during  the  last  two  days  of  existence 
in.  rarions  clunnic  malndles;  and  he  Jug- 
gents  that  the  softening  of  the  centre  of 
the  clot  may  possibly  be  attribnted  to  the 
circumstance  of  this  point  bdag  most 
distant  from  tiie  living  tissaea;  for  be  le. 
marks,  that  when  the  oiganie  fonoe  is  ac- 
tive, fibrin  .  becomes  oinanised  or  alK 
'sorbed,  or  imprissned  for  years,  without 
•adergoingnocli  change.  In  tlie  sae  of  an 
aneorism.  In  an  incidaitai  notice  of  a 
^petition  of  those  experiments,  of  M. 
■Gendrin,  wfaicb  consist  in  confining  Mood 
in  one  of  its  vessels  or  in  the  cellular  tis- 
sue, and  then  introducing  a  foreign  body 
•into  the  dot,  the  author  remarks,  in  con- 
nexion with  the  cause  to  which  the  soften- 
ing  of  the  clot  appears  to  be  attributable, 
that  he  could  never  snoceed,  like  M. 
-Gendrin,  in  producing  anv  thing  like  pus 
in  its  substance  in  healthy  animals,  al- 
though, in  two  instances  in  which  their 
vitality  bad  been  much  exhausted  by  the 
effect  of  previous  operations,  a  fluid  pos> 
sessing   all   the  characters   of  softened 


fibrin  was  found  in  the  eoagnlam.  The 
nntlMir  deduces  the  following  conclusions 
fodm  WsopesimenU  and  observations  i— 

1.  That  43nagnlalad  fibrin,  when  re. 
moved  from  the  body,  and  sabjeeled  to  a 
blood-heat,  commences  to  soften  in  about 
forty  hours,  assuming  the  colour  and  con- 
sistency of  pus,  but  easily  distinguishable 
fh>m  it  by  microscopic  and  chemical  ex- 
amination. 

2.  Hiat  the  purulent-like  fluid  found 
in  fibrinous  clots  of  the  heart  and  lurteries, 
and  so  frequently  in  the  veins^  is  essen- 
tially distinct  from  pus,  and  analogous  to, 
if  not  identical  with,  softened  fibrin. 

d.  That  the  softening  of  coagulated 
fibrin  Is  an  dementary  pathologioal  con- 
dition of  frequent  occurrence,  distinct 
fh>m  suppuration,  and  constituting  a  con- 
siderable proportion  of  the  cases  generally 
denominated  suppurative  phlebitis. 

OFVicnas  and  othbr  mbmbbbs  ow  coitn- 
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WESTMINSTER  MBDICAL 
SOCIETY. 

February  28d,  1889. 
Mb.  Hale  Thomsoii,  President: 

.I^fficacy  of  the  Meconate  ofMerpkU.^  Diseumm 

on  the  Anirees^  Morbid  Effects^  and  Means 

.    of  Preventing    the   Injhunce  of  Malaria, 

eontimaed* 
Mr.  Rctbbbford  Alcock  being  elected  an 
ordinary  member,  a  languid  conversation 
succeeded  on  the  therapeutical  qualities 
of  a  new  preparation  of  opium  invented  by 
Mr.  Squire,  the  operative  chemist,  of 
Oxford  Street  Mr.  Hale  Thomson  stated 
that  he  had,  of  late,  veiy  often  employed 
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Mr.  Sqaife's  tinclure  of  the  meoeiitto  of 
morphUy  in  the  same  dotes  as  oommon 
laudiiaaio,  with  the  most  decided  benefit. 
Dp.  a.  T.  ThomsoD,  Mr.  Gatbrie,  and 
ethers  of  his  friends,  bad  derifed  the  same 
satisfaoUon  from  iu  use.  In  his  (Mr.  T.'s) 
opinion  it  was  mueh  more  certain  and 
effectual  than  Battlej's  sedative  solution^ 
and  the  price  was  only  a  fourth  of  Battley's. 
He  had  a  patient  at  that  time  under  his 
eare,  who,  for  the  last  four  years,  had 
taken  at  the  rate  of  fifty  pints  of  laudanum 
annually !  This  gentleman  suffered  from 
severe  neuralgia,  and  he  had  had  reoourM 
to  this  narcotic  on  all  occcasions,  gradu. 
ally  increasing  the  dose  to  keep  up  its 
efficacy  till  he  had  arrived  at  the  con* 
saroption  of  such  an  enormoos  quantity* 
Mr.  Thomson  gave  the  patient  half-oonoe 
dosesof  the  tincture  of  the  meoonite  pf  mor* 
phia,  and  found  they  had  a  much  greater 
narcotic  effect  than  four  times  the  quan. 
tity  of  laudanum.  He  should  not  nave 
introduced  this  tincture  to  the  notice  of 
the  meeting  if  he  had  not  been  aware  of 
Mr.  Squire's  determination  immediately 
to  pablisb  his  mode  of  preparing  it.  No 
man  was  more  fully  aware  than  he  (Mr.T.) 
Was  of  the  inconvenience  arising  from  the 
encouragement  of  nostrums. 

8om6  conversation  then  ensued  on  the 
subject  of  opium,  whlth  occupied  the 
meeting  till  the  time  arrived  for  renewing 
the  discussion  on  Malaria,  when  the 
Chairman  called  upon  Dr.  Johnson,  as  the 
mover  of  the  adjournment,  to  open  the 
debate. 

Dr.  Johnson  began  by  stating  that  he 
feft  embarrassed  by  the  extent  ef  the  sub- 
ject, and  by  the  disadvantage  of  having  to 
roHow  in  a  sort  of  competition  the  briU 
liant  address  of  Dr.  Addison.  He  should, 
nevertheless,  trust  to  the  indulgence  of  his 
audience  in  the  few  observations  he  was 
aflMMit  to  make.  He  would  throw  his  le- 
narks  into  three  classes,  as  they  related 
either  t»  the  eourees  of  mtilaria ;  or  to  its 
influence  on  the  human  constitution ;  or  to 
the  means  of  preventing  or  curing  its  per- 
nicious effects.  He  agreed  with  Dr,  Ad. 
dison  that  the  essence  of  malaria  was  to- 
tall^  unknown.  The  speculations  on  this 
subject  were  examples  of  a  puerile  waste 
of  time.  There  were  two  eiroumstances 
which  were  essentially  necessary  to  the 
production  of  miasma  or  malaria— Ist, 
Decaying  organic  matter,  whether  animal 
or  vegetable;  8d,  The  existence  of  mois- 
ture. Whenever  these  two  circumstances 
jco-existed,  there  malaria  was  produced; 
but  to  render  its  influence  highly  delete* 
jrious  to  the  human  frame,  two  other  cir- 
cumstances were  al^o necessary, viz.,  1st,  a 
high  temperature ;  and  Sd,  stagnation  or 
q^oiesceace  of  the  atoioapheiie.  In  the  tor* 
rid  zone  t^  woret  fotmi  of  n^tlarfotti  dii» 


ease  were  exhibited ;  such  as  the  juagi* 
fever  of  India,  the  Bolam  fever,  and  tM 
yellow  fever  of  the  West  Indies.  Tfaeee 
tenrible  diseases  appeared  in  marsbT  sitn- 
ations,  where  the  vertieai  rays  of  the  ama 
acted  upon  the  putreaeent  matter,  aiicl 
and  promoted  the  solution  of  the  genevated 
malaria  in  the  air,  whieh  was  subsequeatijr 
inhaled  into  the  lungs,  and  absorbed  int» 
the  system  of  the  patient.  The  severity  eC 
tiiese  fevers  be  had  always  observed  to  Jw 
in  a  direct  ratio  with  the  range  of  the 
thermometer.  Gietting  out  of  the  trepieB^ 
we  find  the  results  of  miasmatic  poiaow 
illustrated  in  the  bilious  vemittent  fevers 
generated  in  the  valleys  and  marshy  plaina 
of  Spain,  aud  on  the  continent  of  Koilii 
America,  and  Italy  and  Hungary;  in  the 
epidemics  of  Sicily,  of  Gibraltar,  and  of 
lialta,  where  ill-ventilated  dwellings  and 
crowded  populations  tended  to  agmvsta 
the  form  of  the  malady.  He  had  Icaown 
the  thermometer  higher  at  Qibraltar  and 
Malta  than  in  the  West  Indies,  and  it  waa 
always  during  the  prevalenoe  of  very  higli 
temperatures  that  the  most  fatal  epideaiiiia 
had  visited  those  localities. 

In  the  British  tslandsy  owing  to  the  fse* 
qoent  clouds  aad. rains, and  the  low  taagia 
of  temperature,  the  highest  forms  of  ant* 
larial  disease  were  never  aeeh.  The  moat 
frequent  morbid  consequenees  ef  miasBM^ 
tic  poison,  weve  internnictent  fevers,  bwA 
this  disease  was  comparatively  rare  in 
this  metropolis. 

Dr.  Addison  had  laid  great  atseaa 
on  the  fertile  soniee  of  malarious  exha* 
laliott  aflTeeded  by  the  banks  of  tha 
Thanes.  These  were  dgubtiess  soaross  of 
onwholeaOBBeness,  but  not  to  ao  great  aa 
extent  as  Dr.  Addison  had  intimated.  It 
was  to  be  remembered,  that  the  aides  of  tbm 
river  were  well  swept  four  times  in  tha 
tweaty^fonr  hours ;  not  by  the  Thamea 
police,  but  by  the  tides;  twice  by  the  flood 
tidea,  and  twioe  by  the  ebb  tides.  In  tUa 
locality,  there  was  neither  stagnant  air 
genenuly,  nor  stagnant  water,  and  no  lima 
was  givfte  fi»r  the  impregnatioa  of.*the  sa» 
perincumbent  stcata  of mtmoephsre,  by  tha 
constant  perflation  that  was  kept  np 
ehiefly  through  the  advance  and  estreat  of 
the  tide.  In  this  metropolis  there  existed^ 
in  his  opinion^  many  more  active  aaorees 
of  malaria  than  the  river  Thames.  Tha 
Surrey  bank  of  the  river,  extending  ftom 
Battersea  fields  to  Deptford,  waa»  acoae^ 
ing  to  his  experienoe,  much  more  auJn- 
nous  than  the  opposite  Middlesex  bank; 
A  great  jmrt  of  that  side  of  the  river  waa 
lower  than  high-water  mark,  and  the 
ground  was  consequendy  never  well 
drained.  Typhus  and  bilious  fever  were 
more  common  in  the  Sumy  snbarbs  than 
in  Middlesex.  'Hie  lowest  parts  of  tha 
town  OB  the  Middiescat  eid^  sueh  aa  J 
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Moo«  Chebea,  tnd  Wettminster,  were  ton* 
•kterably  aboTe  bigb- water  mark,  and  be 
bad  ascertained  tbat  Bnckinffbam  Palace^ 
whicb  Dt.  Addison  bad  dedaied  to  be  a 
fit  site  for  tbe  Inferno  of  Dante,  was  foor* 
teen  feet  above  the  level  of  higb-water 
mark;  But  if  Bnckingbam  Palace  was  so 
pestilentljT  situated,  be  would  ask  Dr* 
Addison  bow  he  bad  happened  to  pitch 
his  own  tent  right  opposite  to  it,  at  Spring 
Gardens,  between  which  neighbourhood 
and  the  Palace  there  only  intervened  a 
long  sheet  of  water,  over  which  tbe  wes4 
terly  winds,  which  prevailed  during  nim 
out  of  the  twetre  months,  must  blow  tbe 
malarious  vapour  supposed  to  envdop  the 
Palace  over  to  Spring  Gardens.  He  had 
not,  however,  heard  that  ague  was  at  all 
common  in  Spring  Garden  a  The  fact 
was,  that. tbe  two  aggravating  cireum^ 
stanoes  of  high  temperature  and  a  per- 
feetly  calm  atmosphere,  were  gcnemlly 
wanting  in  that  locality ,>  and  the  mala^ 
rions  product  wsis  scanty  in  quantity,  and 
medilv  dispersed  by  the  Jloti  da  l*air<, 
uiroagbont  the  general  atmosphere.  Some 
years  ago^  Dr.  MaccnUoch  imagined  that 
the  aqaatio  plants  growing  on  Uie  sides  of 
tbe  <'  Caaal,"  in  St.  James's  Park,  wafe 
nnwholeaome.  Owing  to  this  theory,  the 
oanal  was  drained,  the  sides  ^idenea,  and 
the  obnoxioas  plants  removed.  But 
during  this  process  tbe  moist  surface  of 
tbe  muddy  bottom  was  of  course  exposed 
to  the  air.  During  this  time,  also,  several 
eases  of  ague  occurred  in  Spring  Gardens, 
and  he  (Dr.  J.)  residing  at  Suffolk  Place, 
and  who  had  never  been  affected  abroad 
*  with  this  disease,  Uiongb  often  exposed  to 
powerAil  causes,  was  attacked  with  an  in. 
termittent  fever,  which  did  not  leave  him 
entirely  for  eighteen  months.  At  tbe  same 
time,  however,  he  had  an  obstructed  sewer 
under  bis  bouse,  and  be  was  disposed  te 
think  that  the  local  malaria  had  an  equal 
share  in  invaliding  him,  with  tbe  general 
miasma  derived  from  the  neigbbonriog 
<*  Canal.'*  Tbe  graater  activity  of  tbe 
mtasma  during  the  absence  of  the  water 
was  obviously  owing  to  the  quiescent  Mate 
Of  the  moist  surface  (there  being  no 
aqueous  surface  to  ripple) ;  for  the  motion 
of  water  was  more  efficient  than  even  tbe 
aiotion  of  air  in  precluding  the  diffusioa 
of  miasma. 

In  Dr,  Johnson's  opinion  there  were 
many  more  copious  sources  of  malaria 
than  the  littoral,  or  river  sida  These  were 
stagnant  pools,  open  drains,  ditches,  com-, 
mon  sewers,  privies.  It  needed  no  com- 
■Mnt  to  shew  the  insalabrity  of  the  stag- 
nant ponds  and  ditches,  filled  with  pa- 
tisescent  matter,  to  be  found  in  the  suburbs* 
The  openings  of  the  drains  discoverable  in 
all  our  streets,  might  be  considered  as  so 
maHy  chimney%  through  which  malarious 


tapour  was  constantly  projected  into  tbe 
atmosphere.  Th^  substitution  of  waters 
closets  for  garden  piieet  d^amawej  though  it 
contributed  to  comfort,  be  thought  was  a 
circumstance  unfavourable  to  health.  The 
best  constructed  of  these  water-closets 
threw  out  an  offensive  effluvium,  whicb  he 
had  no  doubt  constituted  a  copious  source 
of  mischief.  The  neglected  heaps  of  filtb-^ 
tbe  dttru  of  animals  as  well  as  vegetables 
(but  principally  the  latter) — whicb  were 
eonstantlv  to  be  met  with  in  our  by^ 
streets,  lanes,  and  alleys,  contributed 
greatly  to  vitiate  the  atmdephere.  This 
was  an  evil  which  a  little  more  vigilance 
en  the  part  of  the  police  might  remedy. 
-  The  second  bead  of  bis  subject  consisted 
of  the  effects  of  this  malaria  on  the  human 
frame.  These  were  very  various ;  but  the 
most  numerous  and  striking  were  asue, 
tic  douloureux,  and  bilious  headache.  The 
form  of  ague  thus  commonly  occurring 
was  that  designated  the  <*  inns  aguey"  and 
was,  in  fact,  a  comi^ete  epitome  of  the 
intermittent  fever.  A  feeling  of  coldness 
was  first  felt  in  the  affected  brow;  this 
sensation  was  followed  by  an  inflamma- 
tory blush  extending  over  the  part,  at- 
tended with  free  lacrymation;  and  the 
paroxysm  finally  resolved  itself  in  a  gentle 
diaphoresis.  Tbe  tic  douloureux  was  un- 
fortunately too  familiar  to  need  descrip* 
tioit.  It  could  be  satislkctorily  proved  to 
arise  from  tlte  operation  of  miasma;  and 
a  removal  of  the  patient  into  the  country 
was  often  sufficient  to  anbdue  all  the 
symptoms  at  once.  Tbe  third  form  was 
the  sick  headache.  This  painful  affection 
was  attended  by  a  peculiar  indescribable 
expression  of  countenance ;  it  returned 
periodically;  it  was  marked  by  severe 
beadaebes,  nausea,  and  sometimes  vomits 
ing.  The  periods  were  not  very  regulaiv 
font  the  intermissions  were  sufficiently  wh 
markable.  There  were  other  maladies  of 
A  serious  grade,  which  oeonrved  in  this 
to^n  as  a  consequence  of  malarious  exha*i 
lotions;  but  these  were  very  familiar  to 
all  medical  readers,  being  well  described 
in  the  standard  medical  works. 

The  third  division  of  the  snbject  com- 
prehended tbe  means  of  eountemctiog  or 
preventing  the  operation  of  the  miasmatic 
poison,  and  would  be  very  brief.  He  had, 
in  his  practice,  found  that  the  most  sue* 
cessful  plan  in  these  diseases  was  first  to 
clear  out  carefully  the  alimentary  canal, 
and  afteswards  to  administer  tonics  in 
such  forms  as  best  suited  the  patient's  po- 
culiar  habit  of  body.  Quinine  was  the 
most  efficient  medicine  generally  in  these 
cases. 

Mr.  Alcock  said  he  bad  derived  much 
instruction  from  the  lucid  statements  of 
Dr.  Johnson ;  he  could  not,  however^  AiUy 
concur  with  0r.  Johnson  as  to  the  necet. 
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gary  praaenoe  of  high  temperature  in  all 
CMOS  of  severe  fevere.  Whilst  he  w«b  at- 
tached  to  the  liberal  armies  in  Spain  and 
Portvgal,  he  bad  had  opportanitiee  of  ob» 
serving  the  influence  of  malaria  vpon 
large  bodies  of  men*  The  severe  fevers 
which  sooniged  the  peninsular  armies  dar- 
ing  his  period  of  service,  oooarred  in  cold 
weather.  The  severe  fever  at  Tlttoria, 
which  carried  away  a  thousand  men  of 
O^eral  De  Lacy  Evanses  army,  came  on 
whilst  snow  was  upon  the  ground,  and  the 
whole  neighbourhood  was  a  swamp.  Dnr« 
ing  the  hot  weather  no  fever  appeared. 
It  was  the  case  also  in  Pdrtngsil  whilst 
Saldaaha's  army  sat  before  Santarem,  a 
most  severe,  fever  attacked  the  troops  dur- 
ing the  prevalence  of  wet  and  cold. 

Mr.  Roderick  would  inquire  whether 
Mr.  Alcock  had  observed  what  was  the 
state  of  the  brain  in  those  soldiers  who 
died  of  the  fevers  he  had  deseribed? 
Was  the  brain  very  pink  (a  colour  arising 
from  arterial  injection),  or  was-  there 
merely  a  venous  conji^tion  } 

Mr.  Aleock  had  oftener  seen  lesions  of 
theaiimentarycnMiA  than  of  the  cerebmm; 

Dr.  Reid  faiad  been  in  the  same  army, 
under  Mr.  Aknek :  he  recollected  examin- 
ing the  brain  of  some  of  the  patients; 
The  inflammation  was  nsnally  confined  to 
the  meninges  of  the  brain.  *  There  was 
not  nnfrequently  a  softening  of  the  sub> 
stance  of  that  organ.  A  remarkable  cir- 
cattstaaee  attendant  on  this  fever  was  the 
severity  of  the  pain  in  the  lower  extremi- 
ties, which  often  became^  inflamed  and 
mortified.  He  bad  suflersd  an  attaA  in 
bis  own  perMm,  and  was  mneh  harassed 
by  the  affection  of  the  feet. 

Mr.  Aonanaa  thought  that  the  sovroes 
of  malaria  should  be  arranged  under  thr«$ 
heads— Tiz.  mineral,  vegetable,  and  ani- 
maL  Medical  writers  had  been  garrulous 
upon  the  last  two  heads,  but  the  malarious 
influence  of  metals  (such  as  lead,  copper, 
&c.)  had  been  too  mocli  overlooked.  In  large 
manufactories,  well-marked  disorders  pro- 
ceeded from  the  inhalation  of  this  vitiated 
air.  In  nin  manufactories,  especiallv,  the 
minute  dust  pervaded  the  air,  and  pro- 
duced certain  epidemic  attacks,  which,  it 
was  singular  to  icnow,  were  invariably  sub- 
dued  by  copious  libations  of  milk  warm 
froooi  the  udder. 

Mr.  6.  A.  Walker  thought, a  most  im- 
portant source  of  malaria  had  been  over- 
looked; he  meant  the  graveyards.  These, 
in  many  parts  of  the  town,  were  so 
crowded  that  not  sufficient  time  was  al- 
lowed for  the  complete  decadence  of  the 
corpses.  Many  bodies  were  buried  not 
more  than  eighteen  inches  below  the 
earth's  surface,  and  this  was  not  a  suf- 
ficient distance  from  the  air  to  prevent 
fosUd  exhalations.     The   soil  of    most 


graveyards  in  tbe  metrbpcdis  was  deepfV 
impregnated  with  animal  matter,  and,- 
when  saturated  with  rain,  threw  ooc 
the  most  offensive  eflluvtumr  *  fie  'baif  - 
traced  many  cases  of  severe  fever  to 
exposure  to  this  kind  of  malaria.  He 
hoped  the  subject  would  occupy  the  at- 
tention of  the  piisfcisliiiianit  the  iwhtts^ 
and  that  means  would  be  adupted  to 
abate  the  nuisance. 

Dr.  A.  T.  Thomson  had  Entered  th^ 
society  without  being  at  all  aware  of  the 
nature  6f  tbe  subject  to  be  diKCusM*d,  or 
of  the  fkctthat  an  animated  debate  had 
taken  place  on  the  subject  on  the  previous 
Saturoay.  He  did  not,  therefore,  know 
what  had  been  stated  by  antecedent 
speakers,  but  he  had  heard  netliltog  tkag 
evening  that  threw  any  light  owdie  nature 
of  mararia  or  its  nudm  tftaandi.  He  had 
paid  some  atteatleato  the  subject,  and  in- 
stituted srnm  experimenU;  and  he  was 
pretty  firmly  convinced  that,  in  the 
muority  of  instanoes,  the  cause  of  the 
malady  was  m<4stare,  wbidiy  being  depe^ 
sited  on  the  surface  of  the  body,  acted 
as  a  sedative,  and  provoked  abnormal 
actions  in  the  vital  and  aaEtararaigaas. 
He  was  oonviaoed  that  an-immaaseaoan* 
tity  of  free  bydnigen  was  occasionally  to 
be  found  diffused  through  the  atmospoere; 
Wheresover  a  bank  of  fog  arose,  there  dis- 
engaged hydrogen  was  present;  and  this 
was  made  obvious  where  any  putrid  ani- 
mal matter  was  near,  for  the  odour  of  am- 
monia was  made  much  more  manifest  In 
fog  than  in  the  absence  of  it.  This  was 
due  to  the  extricated  nitrogen  finding 
abundant  hydrogen  with  which  to  com- 
bine and  form  ammonia.  He  had  made 
some  expeiimeats  to  shew  that  hydrogen 
was  aoxloas  to  the  animal  flmme.  He 
had  included  dogs  in  bun  fiiUed  with  hy- 
drogen, intermixed  with  a  little  sulpha^ 
retted  hydrogen  (a  mixture  very  generally 
prevalent  in  fogs),  and  in  all  the  instances 
the  animals  sp^ily  died. 

The  varying  morbific  effects  of  moisture 
he  was  sure  had  not  been  sufliciently  at- 
tended to  by  pathological  inquiren ;  for 
their  investigation,  behad  no  doubt,  would 
shew  the  gigantic  power  of  moisture  as  a 
cause  of  disease.  There  was  no  question 
in  his  mind  but  that  electricity,  being 
suspended  in  fields  of  fog,  decomposed  the 
aqneos  vapour,  and  emancipated  the 
hydrogen,  which,  having  no  gas  to  combine 
with,  was  ready  to  be  absorbed  into  the 
.living  system.  It  was  a  singular  foct  that 
sailors,  though  constantly  splashed  and 
wetted  to  the  skin  by  sea  water,  had  not 
their  health  affected  in  consequence ;  but 
if  a  succession  of  showers  kept  the  deck 
moist,  rheumatism  and  other  maladies 
speedily  shewed  themselves.  He  had  thrown 
together    these    observations    crudely — 
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he  had  not  primed  bimwlf  by  any  prepa- 
ratory meditation  or  research,  bis  object 
beinfc  to  elicit  information  from  others, 
and  he  trasted  to  the  indulgence  of  the 
society. 

Mr.  Winslow  was  of  opinion,  that 
miasma  must  be  as  tarious  in  its  proper- 
ties as  the  kinds  of  vegetable  from '  the 
decomposition  of  which  it  emanated. 

Dr,  Chowne  now  pleaded  for  an  exten- 
sion of  the  sitting  of  the  society  for  the 
evening. 

Dr.  A.  T.  Thompson  argued  that  it 
would  be  better  to  adjourn  the  discussion 
till  another  evening.  He  should  like  to 
prepare  himself  for  another  discussion, 
and  be  enabled  to  communicate  as  well  as 
receive  some  information.  This  nroposal 
prevailed,  and  the  meeting  was  aajoumed 
on  the  motion  of  Dr.  Thomson. 

Idios. 

A  SECOND  CASS 

or 

ENLARGEMENT  OF  THE  THY- 

MUS  GLAND, 

TBEMIMATINO  VATALLT, 

■  In  a  ChUd  TumafJuiM  Hwn  old. 
Bt  Wm,  C.  Robabts,  M  J>.  of  New  York. 

In  the  number  of  the  American  Journal 
for  August  1837,  I  recorded  a. case  of  con- 
genital enlargement  of  the  thymus  gland, 
which  proved  fatal  to  a  child  of  eight 
months,  and  was  attended  with  some  un- 
usual symptoms.  Another  case  of  the 
same  kind  having  fallen  under  my  obser- 
vation, I  beg  leave  to  cpmmunicate  the 
particulars  of  it  to  the  profession. 

Mrs.  W.  was  delivered,  at  1 1  a.m.  on  the 
17th  July,  of  a  healthy  male  infant,  which 
cried  stronglv  at  birth.  In  the  afternoon 
it  took  the  breast,  meconium  and  urine 
were  passed,  and  the  child  seemed  to  be 
doing  well.  At  3  p.m.  (at  I  have  been 
since  informed)  it  became  restless,  and  the 
father  thinks  looked  livid  about  the  face. 
After  the  administration  of  some  catnip 
tea^  it  was  put  to  sleep.  On  visiting  the 
mother  at  10^  A.M.  on  the  following  day, 
the!  child  was  shown  to  me.  Iti  looks  was 
placid  and  bright^  its  skin  not  hot,  but 
the  manner  of  its  respiration  instantly  at- 
tracted m v  attention.  The  breathing  was 
inexpressibly  rapid  and  panting,  effected 
strongly  both  by  ihe  chest,  diaphragm, 
and  abdominal  muscles.  The  heart  beat 
with  the  greatest  foirce  and  frequency,  and 
violent  pulsation  was  felt  in  the  chest  and 
abdomen.  There  was  no  cough,  and  no 
subcrepitant  rattle,  and  I  neglected  to  feel 
for  the  elevation  of  the  brain  at  the  fonta- 
nelle.  The  pulse,  from  iU  frequency, 
could  not  be  counted.  I  suspected  at  the 
time  that  it  laboured  under  either  pneu- 


monia or  an  enlarged  tfaymtia  gkmd ;  but 
as  it  seemed  in  no  suffering,  I  postponed 
any  treatment  until  I  could  visit  it  again 
shortly.  This  I  was  prevented  from  dor 
ing,  and  about  4  p.m.  I  was  informed  of  Its 
death.  It  had  cried  unceasingly  from  the 
time  I  left  it,  but  had  died  tranquilly. 

At  the  autopsy,  five  hours  after  death. 
Drs.  R.  K.  Hoffman,  John  Watson,  and 
J.  B.  Kissam  assisted.  On  turning  up  the 
sternum,  the  thymus,  reaching  to  the  sera- 
biculus  cordis,  and  passing  laterally  deep 
into  each  side  of  tba  chest,  bqt  not  lying 
upon  the  lungs,  and  covering  the  lajgest 
portion  of  the  heart,eame  into  view.  It  was 
of  a  pale  red  colour,  and  inibrm  closely  re- 
sembled that  of  which  a  drawing  was  given 
in  the  No.  of  the  journal  for  August  1837. 
The  heart  and  lungs  were  in  all  respects 
in  a  healthy  condition. 

The  gland,  very  soon  after  its  removal 
from  the  bqdy.  weighed  six  drachms  two 
scruples  and  two  grains,  or  402  grains; 
was  24  inches  long,  and  three  inches 
across,  and  half  an  inch  in  its  thickest 
part.  Its  inside  surliue  was  concava  and 
smooth.  The  head  and  abdomen  were 
not  opened. 

It  appears,  from  this  statement,  that 
this  inlant  lived  fbr  thirteen  hoars  Cron  the 
time  when  it  first  a|»peared  to  be  unwall— - 
that  its  symptoms  resembled  those  of  the 
child  who  was  the  subject  of  my  first  ob- 
,servations,  whilst  thev  differ  tnm  those  of 
any  case  of  enlaiged  thymus  gland  reoorded 
previously  to  that  time.  •  I  am  informed 
that,  during  the  interval  which  has  elapsed 
between  the  oocurrenee  of  the  two  cases,  a 
similar  condition  of  the  glii5id  was  met 
with  by  a  physician  of  this  city. 

The  sudden  invasion  of  extraordinarily 
rapid  respiration,  and  extensive  and  foiw 
cible  pulntion  of  the  heart  and  great  ves- 
.sels,  together  with  dulness  of  sound  on 
percussion  over  the  anterior  portions  of 
the  chest,  in  a  child  previously  healthy, 
ought  certainly  to  lead  us  to  suspect  the 
existence  of  tumefaction  in  the  congeni- 
tally  enlarged  thymus  gland. 

In  the  March  No.  of  the  Eneyeltfgraphk 
des  Sc  M6d.  is  a  paper  by  l>r,  Graf,  in  re- 
futation of  a  dictum  of  Professor  Albers, 
who,  in  his  observations  on  the  domain  of 
Pathology  and  Pathological  Anatomy, 
Bonn  1836,asserts,  '*The  proximate  cause 
of  the  symptoms  which  denote  the  exist- 
ence of  thymic  asthma  can  in  nowise  arise 
from  the  tn  vmus.'*  This  sentiment,  I  pre- 
sume, will  find  but  few  supporters,  and  it 
is  unncessary  to  cite  the  grounds  of  Dr, 
Graf's  dissent  from  it;  but  the  passaae  in 
which  it  is  contained  is  curious,  as  shew- 
ing that  Prof.  Albers  has  indicated  by  rea. 
soning,  anatomical  and  pbilosophieu,  the 
probable  occurrence  of  the  very  train  of 
symptoms,  which,  in  my  tw«  cases,  have 
been  so  marked  and  peculiar. 
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He  proceeds:— « ttsikn4t(mi)cal  position 
does  not  allow  of  its  prodacimf^  constant 
pressure  npon  the  alt -passapres,  nor  eten 
of  its  inflating  them  considerably.  The 
chief  injury  which  it  inflicts  is  upon  the 
heart  and  great  vessels.  Its  lower  portion 
rests  npon  the  pcricardiam,  jn^t  where  \\t 
the  auricle  and  a  portion  of  the  right  ren- 
tricle,  and  also  the  large  rascular  trunk  of 
the  heart  Admitting  that  the  symptoms 
are  caused  b?  the  pn;ssure  and  irriUtioD 
which  the  tnymus  creates  in  the  neigh- 
bouring parts,  it  is  the  circulation,  nihet 
than  the  respiration,  which  is  to  be  inter- 
fered with;  the  symptoms,  consequently, 
should  refer  to  the  functions  of  the  first, 
rather  than  to  those  of  the  second,  and  the 
chief  will  be  disorder  in  the  fa  notions  of 
the  Fascular  system.  In  a  word,  the  phe- 
nomena resulting  from  the  augmentation 
of  the  thymus  will  depend  more  on  com- 
pression than  upon  irritation.  The  very 
contrarv  is  true  with  regard  to  the  symp- 
toms of  thymic  asthma.*^ 

The  professor  would,  no  doubt,  readily 
allow  the  cases  1  have  recorded  to  result 
IW>m  the  thymus  gland,  and  receive  them 
as  proofs  of  the  truth  of  his  statement.  I 
do  not  doubt  that  the  thymic  asthma 
hitherto  described  depends  on  the  condition 
of  that  organ ;  but  it  is  evident  that  there 
is  a  second  form  of  disease  resulting  from 
it,  which  Dr.  Albers  first  predicted,  which 
liirst  observed,  and  which  will,  I  think, 
be  found  to  be  of  frequent  ocennence. 

Dr.  Graf,  in  arguing  on  the  causes  of 
thymic  asthma,  while  he  admits  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  gland  covers  the  lungs 
and  heart,  contends  that  the  tumefaction 
"  is  particularly  observable  in  the  two 
cnrnua,  which  closely  embrace  (terrent 
itrmtemeut)  the  larynx  and  trachea,  and 
Bho  in  the  thickest  portion,  which  lies 
directly  beneath  the  manubrium  stemi, 
and  immediately  on  the  trachea  ;'*  and  ha 
-says,  "  it  is  probable  that  this  wiygrwrt 
pressure  injures  seriously  (JartemetA)  the 
nervi  vagi  and  inferior  laryngeals." — 
Americon  Journal  of  tfu  Medical  Scieneee, 

DR.  ELLIOTSON  AND  HIS   LATE 

PUPILS. 
J)r.  ELLioTaoN,  some  days  ago,  sent  a 
letter  to  one  of  his  late  pupils,  which  he 
wished  to  be  read  to  the  gentlemen  who 
formed  his  class  at  University  College. 
Notwithstanding  his  friendly  feeling  to< 
wards  his  preceptor,  the  gentleman  al- 
laded  to  declined  to  comply  with  Dr. 
BUiotson's  request,  in  coDseqnenee,  we 
understand,  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
Professor's  late  celleagaes  are  spoken  of  10 
tl»  epistle;  which  we  may  add,  by  the 
way,  eictends  Chraugh  tkiHy-fioe  dosely- 
wntten  pagw!  It  is  quite  clear  that  it 
would  have  been  very  indecorous  to  hmre 


nad  such  &  letter  as  the  one  in  qnestiofi  is 
represented  to  be,  and  it  has  according]  j 
been  returned  to  the  author;  by  whom, 
we  understand,  it  is  to  be  published  forth- 
with. Our  informant  adds,  that  the  I>oc^ 
tor  purposes  to  restore  to  them  a  part  €}t 
the  fees  paid  by  the  pupils,  and  that  som^ 
of  them  propose,  in  return,  to  give  tbeir 
late  miRter  a  piece  of  plate.  As  the  coarse 
IS  cnntidned  by  a  teacher  of  at  least  eqoal 
eminence  with  the  late  Professor,  the 
former  proceeding  is  uncalled  for;  and 
considering  the  circnmstances  under 
which  Dr,  Elliotson  left  the  College,  the 
latter  would,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  be  ex- 
tremely injudicious. 

APOTHECARIES'  HALL. 

LIST  or  OENTLEMBN  WHO  HATB  BECBITBD 
CBRTIFICATC8. 
ThuTiiay^  March  7. 
Bogh  Metier.  6heffleld.— D.  Dngdale,  Black- 
barn.— Chas.  Braddon,  Credlton.-— Sprott  Bofd, 
Edlnbaigh.— Thomu  BeiOaniin  Appletoo. 
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A|)oplexy  .  .  8 
.Asthma  •  .  9 
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Consumption  .  97 
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Croup  •  •  •  2 
Dentition  •  .  4 
Diarrhoea  .  .  3 
Dropsy.  .  •  9 
Dropsy  in  the  Brain  3 
Epilepsy     •        .  I 

Erysipelas  •  .  2 
Fever     .       .  7 

Ferer,  Scarlet      .       8 
FcTer,  Typhus     •        4 
Increase  of  Burials,  as 
the  precedins  week 


Heart,  diseased   .  2 

Hoopiaf  Cough  •  2 

Inflammation       .  17 

Bowels     ^       •  JK 

Brain         .       •  1 

Lunga  and  Pleura  4 

Insanity       .       .  S 

Meaiiles        •       .  6 

Paralysis      .       •  9 

Small-pox    •       .  f 

Sore   Throat    and 

Qalnsey       .       .  1 

Thrash         •       .  S 

Tamor                 .  I 
Unknown  Causes     141 

Casualties    .       .  8 
compared  with  )  ^ 
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Kept  at  Edmonton,  Latitude  51**  37'  S2"  N. 
Longituds  0«  3'  51"  W.  of  Greenwich. 


Febrwtrp. 
Thursday  .  28 

Mmreh. 
Friday  .  .  1 
Saturday  .  2 
'Sunday  .  •  8 
Monday . .  4 
Tuesday 


TNKSMOIfllTER. 

from    80  to  49 

86  48 

87  68 

88  61 

80  48 

81  40 
28      84 


Bakombtib. 

80-06  to  lo-oe 

2908  29-79 

29-77  2991 

29^  80tl6 

29*98  80-41 

80-02  29-99 

29  81  29-68 


Wednesday  6 
Winds,  8.  and  N.E.  .  ^    .L, 

Except  the  28th  alt.  and  momiag  of  the  8d 

Inst,  generally    cloudy  j    rain  on  tba  2d,  oM 

snowing  frequently  during  the  afternoon  of  iBe 

6th. 
Bain  fallen,  -026  of  an  Inch. 

Chables  Henry  Adams. 

Eeratom.— In  Mr.  Layc«cli*s  reomrlii 
on  sanaparilift,  in  our  last  anmber,  Uiat 
substance  is  called  "Earsa^  throog^boot, 

instead  of"  sarza." • 

Wiumf  ft  8ON,  Prlntert,  67,  Sktaasr^m  Londw . 
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Diuresis  Chylosa. 
The  nresis  in .  this  afTection  is  pecoliar, 
though  very  mach  varied  in  its  properties. 
The  peculiarity  consists  in  the  urine  con. 
tainini?  chyle ;  and  the  conditions  or  this, 
and  the  altered  constitutions  or  the  urine, 
yniW  give  rise  to  varions  modifications  of 
peculiarity.  The  leading  character,  how. 
ever,  it  roost  be  recollected^  is  the  exist- 
ence of  chyle,  or  some  modiCcation  of  this 
principle,  in  the  urine. 

Generally  speaking,  there  is  nothing  in 
this  affection  which  leads  the  patient  to 
the  slightest  suspicion  of  the  nature  of  his 
diaease.  In  some  cases  the  quantity  of 
chylous  matter  is  so  abundant,  that  the 
nniie  undergoes  spontaneous  coagulation ; 
in  others,  it  is  merely  opalescent,  or.  as  if 
it  were  milkv  ;  and  when  the  chyle  is  still 
more  diluted,  the  urine  is  pale-coloured, 
and  of  rather  low  speciBc  graTity.  In' all 
caMe  on  the  temperature  being  raised,  it 
becomes  opaque,  and  deposits  albuminous 
flakes*  Urine  of  this  sort,  too, speedily  un. 
dergoesdecomposition/and  moreespet^ially 
that  which  has  been  passed  at  a  certain 
time  after  a  principal  meal,  when  the 
urine  is  more  strongly  impregnated  with 
ehyle,  and  then  these  characters  predomi- 
nate in  a  much  greater  degree.  In  i?ome 
instances  of  this  sort,  what  has  been  voided 
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throws  up  on  its  surface  a  sort  of  oily  or 
creamy  matter,  after  it  has  been  left  at 
rest  for  some  time. 

Here  you  sec  a  specimen  of  such  urine. 
You  see  it  is  opalescent,  notwithstanding 
the  precipitate.  It  has  stood  for  some 
time,  and  you  see  the  oily- looking  appear, 
ance  of  the  upper  portion.  Its  specific 
gravity  varies  but  little  from  that  of 
healthy  urine — from  I'OlOto  1017  ;  this  is 
about  I'd 2.  When  heated,  it  coagulates, 
as  you  observe;  and  the  ferrocyanidc  of 
potassium  dropped  into  the  urine,  slightly 
acidulated  with  acetic  acid,  throws  down 
an  albuminous  precipitate,  as  you  observe. 
Urine  of  this  description  undergoes  speedy 
decomposition.  Thus,  the  specimen  whicfi 
I  here  shew  yon,  although  two  days  since 
it  faintly  reddened  litmus  paper,  now 
turns  turmeric  reddish  brown,  as  you  see. 
This  mostly  depends  upon  the.  evolution 
of  carbonate  of. ammonia;  and,  indeed, 
the  odour  becomes  somewhat  ammoniacal. 

With  respect  to  constitutional  symp- 
toms, occasionally  it  will  be.  found  that  a 
chylous  state  of  the  urine  may  prevail  for 
a  considerable  time  without  the  patient 
being  aware  of  the  circumstance,  or,  in- 
deed, without  any  very  obvious  derange- 
ment of  the  health,  when,  however,  the 
quantity  of  chyle  is  such  as  to  give  rise  to 
spontaneous  cuagnlation,  as  noticed  by 
Dr.  Front,  more  serious  alterations  force 
themselves  upon  the  attention.  In  many 
instances  there  is  no  increase  of  the  urinary 
discharge;  but  generally  there  is  a  decided 
and  unequivocal  diuresis.  The  patient 
does  fiot  constantly  complain  of  pain,  but 
he  complains  of  certain  uneasy  sensations, 
especially  about  the  loins,  which  are  very 
often  mistaken  for  lumbago,  and  which 
probably  they  greatly  resemble.  In  severe 
cases,  in  which  there  is  an  increased  flow 
of  urine,  nnd  the  drainage  from  the  svslem 
considerable,  as  we  might  naturally  ex- 
pect, there  is  an  inordinate  appetite,  with 
eonsiderable  thirst,  and  many  other  symp- 
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tonus  resembling  diabetes.  Extreme  cases 
of  this  description  are  somewhat  rare. 
Dr.  Prout,  however,  describes  a  very  inte- 
resting  case  of  this  description.  The  pa« 
tient  was  a  married  woman,  about  thirty 
years  of  age.  She  had  an  inordinate  ap- 
petite, thirst,  and  other  symptoms  resem- 
bling diabetes;  but  her  general  health 
was,  however,  but  little  affected,  her  prin- 
cipal inconvenience  being  a  difficulty  in 
passing  water,  in  consequence  of  coa- 
gula  which  formed  in  the  bladder,  stopping 
up  the  urethra.  Three  specimens  of  the 
urine — one  voided  in  the  morning,  another 
a  little  after  breakfast,  and  the  third  in  the 
evening— presented  the  following  cha- 
racters:— 

The  first  was  a  solid,  jelly-like  mass,  of 
a  pale  amber  colour,  very  delicate  texture, 
and,  on  gentle  pressure,  or  on  being  allowed 
to  drain,  a  large  proportion  of  an  ambery 
serous  fluid  separated.  The  solid  part  be- 
came greatly  reduced  in  bulk,  assuming 
the  appearance  of  a  red  fleshy-like  mass  of 
a  fibrous  texture,  and  which,  when  exa- 
mined, presented  all  the  characters  of  the 
fibrin  of  the  blood  mixed  with  a  few  of  the 
red  particles.  The  specific  gravity  of  the 
serous  portion  was  1*019;  smell  faintly 
urinous;  did  not  affect  litmus  or  turmeric 
paper;  and,  although  it  contained  a  large 
prof^ortion  of  albuminous  matter  coagu- 
lable  by  heat,  it  afforded  distinct  traces  of 
the  presence  of  urea. 

The  second,  though  it  closely  resembled 
the  first,  differed  in  some  particulars;  the 
serum  was  more  wheyish.  the  fibrous  coa- 
gulum  more  compact  and  firm,  and  held 
entangled  in  its  texture  a  large  proportion 
of  the  red  particles  of  the  blood.  Specific 
gravity  of  the  serous  portion  only  1*0124: 
it  contained  a  considerable  proportion  of 
albuminous  matter,  though  it  did  not 
coagulate  by  heat;  it  also  contained  a 
sensible  portion  of  urea. 

The  third,  voided  in  the  evening,  after 
an  early  dinner  taken  about  noon.  Dr. 
Prout  states  so  closely  resembled  chyle, 
that  he  doubts,  if  it  had  been  presented  as 
such,  if  he  should  have  detected  the  im- 
position. It  consisted  of  a  solid  coagulum 
of  a  white  colour,  and  assuming  the  shape 
of  the  vessel,  like  blanc-mange.  Suffered  to 
drain  under  a  gentle  pressure,  the  solid 
residue,  as  in  the  other  instances,  was  small, 
but  whiter  than  in  the  former  specimens. 
It  was  intermixed  with  strings  of  a  finer 
consistence,  and  of  a  red  colour.  The 
serous  portion  opaque  and  white,  like 
milk ;  and  on  being  heated,  and  permitted 
to  stand  at  rest  for  some  time,  threw  up 
upon  its  surface  a  substance  like  cream, 
and  which  was  found  to  contain  a  consi- 
derable portion  of  a  butyraceous  principle. 
Specific  gravity  1*0175;  odour  not  urinous 
till  reduced  by  evaporatioDy  when  it  be. 


came  so  in  a  slight  degree,  and  yielded 
faint,  though  distinct,  traces  of  nrea.  It 
was  not  coagulable  by  heat,  thongh  it  con- 
tained abundance  of  albaminous  matter, 
chiefly,  hojvever,  in  that  state  in  which  It 
exists  in  the  chyle,  and  which  Dr.  Prout 
has  named  incipient  albumen*.  One  ban- 
dred  grains  of  the  serous  fluid  evaporated 
to  dryness  left  about  seven  grains,  half  a 
grain  only  of  which  was  soluble  in  alcohol, 
and  consisted  of  urea,  a  little  fatty  matter, 
and  other  principles  commonly  fonnd  in 
all  animal  fluids,  while  the  remaining  six 
grains  and  a  half  consisted  chiefly  of  the 
imperfect  albuminous  and  fatty  priaciplea 
already  mentioned,  with  some  salts.  It 
burnea  with  a  flame,  yielded  an  odoar 
something  like  that  of  cheese,  and  left  a 
coal  difficult  of  incineration,  bat  which, 
when  burnt,  was  found  to  contain  a  con- 
siderable proportion  of  earthy  salts,  chiefly 
phosphate  of  lime. 

In  another  instance,  mentioned  by  Dr. 
Prout,  the  patient  was  a  man  of  abont 
64  years  of  age,  subject  to  dyspepsia  and 
bilious  obstruction,  a  martyr  to  gout,  with 
numerous  lithic  concretions,  both  in  his 
hands  and  feet.  The  urine,  first  examined 
under  a  paroxysm  of  gout,  before  any 
oedematous  swelling  had  taken  place,  was 
found  albuminous  in  a  considerable  de- 
gree.  Specific  gravity  1-014I.  It  became 
turbid  at  120^,  and  as  the  temperatnre  was 
increased,  formed  heavy  flakes ;  contained 
little  saline  matter,  and  presented  only 
slight  traces  of  urea  and  lithic  acid.  After 
being  some  days  in  the  bottle,  it  acquired 
the  smell  of  sour  whey,  and  very  strongly 
reddened  litmus  from  the  development  of 
acetic  acid.  The  animal  matter  differed 
from  albumen,  and  approached  in  its  pro- 
perties  to  curdf  though  evidently  distinct 
from  either,  and  presented  all  the  cha- 
racters of  the  imperfect  albuminous  mat. 
ter  found  in  chyle.  This  state  of  nrine 
was  found  to  remain  for  several  years, 
during  which  the  quantity  was  always 
abundant;  the  specific  gravity  ranging 
between  1*00^1  and  l'0076f. 

In  the  well-mariced  forms  of  tbra  affec- 
tion the  urine  very  dfiseiy  resembles  chyle 
in  all  respects,  so  much  so  as  to  be  with 
difficulty  distinguished  from  it;  and  it 
occasionally  passes  on  the  one  hand  into 
blood,  on  toe  other  into  lithate  of  ammo- 
nia.  The  chylous  condition  of  the  urine 
is  more  marked  two  or  three  hoars  after 
a  meal,  while  in  the  morning  it  is  nearly 
absent.  The  specific  gravity  of  this  urine 
is  not  high,  but  little  exceeds,  and  some- 
times  does  not  even  equal,  that  of  health  ; 
and  therefore,  unless  the  quantity  of  urine 
be  inordinate,  the  drafts  upon  the  system 


*  Aonalt  of  PhUotophy,  zill.  20. 
f  On  the  Urinary  Orf  ana,  pp.  40-46. 
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are  DOt  excessive,  which  will  account  for 
the  small  amount  of  constitutional  dis- 
turbance in  this  affection,  and  its  pro- 
tracted duration. 

Caioff.— Dr.  Prout,  from  nine  cases 
which  he  bad  an  opportunity  of  investi- 
gating, deduces  the  folio  wing  causes: — 

The  disease  occurs  in  either  sex,  both 
before  and  after  puberty.  Of  the  nine,  four  • 
were  males;  five,  females:  two  occurred 
before  puberty,  one  in  each  sex.  In  tbe 
majority  of  the  cases,  that  is,  in  five  out  of 
nine,  the  patients  either  were  natives  of 
hot  climates,  or  had  been  for  many  yeara 
resident  in  such  climates. 

The  general  health  does  not  suffer 
mnch ;  indeed,  much  less  than  might  have 
been  expected.'  Emaciation  prevails  to  an 
extent  more  or  less,  with  a  sense  of  un- 
easiness ;  a  sense  of  weight  or  pain,  as  it 
were,  in  the  region  of  the  kidneys ;  but 
these  symptoms  are  not  invariably  present. 
The  disease  does  not  interfere  with  the 
pregnant  state,  nor  with  the  secretion  or 
qouities  of  the  milk,  and  may  continue 
for  years  without  materially  aifecting  the 
constitution.  The  appetite,  it  has  been 
already  observed,  is  good,  sometimes  in- 
ordinate. 

An  inflammatory  diathesis  of  the  system 

Srevails  during  the  continuance  of  the 
isease,  or  else  arises  during  its  progress, 
and  this  is  not  only  benefited  by,  but  fre- 
^oently  requires,  blood-letting.  Of  the 
cases  mentioned  by  Dr.  Front,  two  died 
of  abdominal  inflammations ;  one  during 
the  disease,  the  other  some  time  after  it 
had  subsided ;  and  it  is  a  singular  circum. 
stance,  that  during  aeuU  inflammation 
and  fever,  and  also  the  prevalence  of  ptya- 
lism  from  mercury,  the  chylous  characters 
of  the  urine  usually  disappear,  but  re- 
appear frequently  in  an  aggravated  form, 
when  these  have  subsided* .  Such  is  a  sum- 
mary of  tbe  views  entertained  by  Dr. 
Prout.  Among  the  remote  or  exciting 
causes  may  be  ranked— impaired  digestion, 
especially  in  free  livers ;  and  a  scrofulous 
diathesis;  injudicious  mercurial  courses, if 
long  persevered  in ;  stimulating  diuretics, 
violent  emotions  of  the  mind,  exposure  to 
cold,  and  a  crude  and  indigestible  diet,^cc. 
The  immediate  cause  mav  be  considered  a 
ehyloui  condition  of  the  blood. 

Morbid  anaUomy* — Dissection  has  thrown 
but  little  light  upon  this  subject.  Dr. 
Prout,  in  the  lectures  above  mentioned, 
exhibited  a  kidney  which  shewed  no 
marks  of  organic  alteration ;  and,  indeed, 
in  the  only  instance  which  has  occurred  to 
me  of  examining  the  kidneys  in  such  cir- 
cumstances, t^ere  were  no  signs  of  disease, 
unless,  indeed,  a  slight  enlargement  of 
the  right,  but  which,  however,  was  ques- 

*  OQlttonisn  Lectures,  Ac. 


tioned,  or  considered  doubtful,  by  persons 
perfectlY  competent  to  decide  the  ques- 
tion. The  chylopoietic  viscera,  and  those 
of  the  thorax,  seem  roost  likely  to  be  the 
immediate  seat  of  the  disease;  but  we 
have  at  present  no  facts  whereon  to  con- 
nect this  disease  with  any  peculiarity  of 
morbid  condition  in  any  of  the  tissues. 

Pathotagy.^Theve  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  chylous  condition  of  the  urine  in 
these  cases  is  derived  from  a  similar  state 
of  the  blood ;  but  what  are  the  causes  of 
the  chylous  state  of  the  blood  is  not  so 
easily  determined.  You  know  that  the 
food  received  into  the  stomach  is  there 
converted  into  a  greyish  pultaceous  mass, 
named  chyme,  which,  after  passing  into 
the  duodenum,  and  mixing  \iith  the  bile 
and  pancreatic  juice,  is  converted,  in  man, 
into  a  whitish  milky  looking  fluid,  named 
chyle.  The  chyle  taken  up  by  the  lac- 
teals,  so  abundantly  spread  out  upon  the 
mucous  lining  of  the  intestines,  is  by  them 
carried  into  the  receptaculum  chyli,  the 
commencement  of  the  thoracic  duct.  This 
last  conveys  the  chyle  and  empties  itself 
into  the  subclavian  vein,  in  the  angle 
formed  by  the  junction  of  the  internal 
jugular  with  the  subclavian.  Here,  mixed 
with  the  returning  blood,  it  passes  through 
the  vena  innominata  into  the  superior 
cava,  by  which  it  is  conveyed  to  the  right 
auricle  of  the  heart ;  thence  it  is  sent  into 
the  ventricle,  by  which  it  is  propelled 
through  the  minutest  ramifications  of  the 
pulmonary  artery,  to  be  subjected  to  the 
purifying  influence  of  tbe  atmosphere  re- 
ceived into  the  lungs  during  inspiration. 
In  whatever  state  tbe  chyle  enters  the 
longs,  both  it  and  the  venous  blood  is 
converted  into  florid  arterial  blood,  and  so 
returned  by  the  pulmonary  veins  to  the 
left  side  of  the  heart.  Now  whether  the 
chyle  sent  into  the  lungs  is  not  completely 
elaborated  in  these  organs,  and  so  returned 
in  an  impure  state  to  the  left  side  of  the 
heart,  and  circulated  through  the  different 
organs,  no  means  of  deciding  have  yet 
been  instituted.  However,  sacb  an  occur- 
rence  might  originate  in  several  ways: 
either  the  intestines  might,  through  some 
defect  in  the  digestive  powers,  prepare  an 
unhealthy  ohyle,  and  incapable  of  under- 
going the  requisite  conversion  in  the  longs, 
or  these  organs  might  be  incapable  of 
effecting  the  requisite  change  in  the  chyle, 
so  as  to  convert  it  into  pure  blood.  !Dr. 
Prout,  in  the  Gulstonian  Lectures  before 
alluded  to,  says  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  both  the  kidneys  and  assimilating 
organs  are  involved  in  this  affection.  The 
chyle,  he  says,  from  some  derangement  in 
the  processes  of  assimilation,  is  not  raised 
to  the  blood  standard,  and,  consequently, 
being  unfit  for  the  future  purposes  of  the 
economy,  is,  agreeably  to  a  law  of  the  eco* 
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nomy,  pjected  through  the  kidneys ;  but 
these  organs,  instead  of  dismer  organizing 
it  as  usual — that  is  to  say,  instead  of  con- 
verting it  into  the  lithate  of  ammonia— 
permit  it  to  pass  unchanged.  That  this 
is  a  just  ricw  of  the  matter  cannot,  he 
says,  I  think,  be  doubted;  for  if  the  chyle 
was  f>roperly  converted  into  bh)od,  this 
fluid  and  not  chyle  ought  to  be  thrown  off 
by  the  kidneys.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
continue'',  it  may  be  stated  as  an  argu- 
ment in  favour  of  the  notion  that  the 
kidneys  are  affected,  that  I  have  often 
found  chyle  in  the  blood  when  the  urine 
was  entirely  free  from  albuminous  mat- 
ters ;  shewing  that  in  the  healthy  state  of 
those  organs,  even  though  chyle  does  get 
into  the  sanguiferous  system,  it  is  not  ne- 
cessarily ejected ;  or,  if  it  is,  that  it  under- 
goes  the  usual  changes  in  passing  through 
the  kidneys.  Whatever  the  slate  of  the 
kidneys,  there  is  no  obvious  organic  dis- 
ease. 

We  know  but  little  of  the  means  bv 
which  chyle  is  converted  into  blood.  Both 
lymph  and  chyle  contain  albumen  and 
fibrin  io  scdiition,  but  in  less  proportion 
than  in  the  blood.  The  chyme  contains 
albumen,  but  no  coagulable' fibrin,  which 
appears  to  be  formed  in  the  absorbents, 
from  whence  it  is  poured  into  the  blood. 
One  hundred  parts  of  chyle,  according  to 
Tiedemann  and  Omelin,  contain  from 
0-17  to  1*75  parts  of  dry  chyle.  Chyle, 
also,  is  not  so  distinctly  alkaline  as  the 
blood  ;  and  there  appears  also  to  be  a 
quantity  of  nncombined  fat  in  the  chyle, 
but  which  becomes  more  intimately  com- 
bined in  the  blood. 

Tt  is  believed  by  Autenrieth  that  the 
chyle  is  converted  into  blood  in  about  ten 
or  twelve  hours  after  being  poured  into 
the  circulating  mass->an opinion  which  he. 
formed  because,  within  this  time,  the 
serum  is  often  found  milky.  But  some 
facts  render  it  probable  that  the  change  is 
not  quite  so  rapid ;  for  when  the  coagula- 
tion of  the  blood  has  been  retarded  by  the 
action  of  carbonate  of  potass,  on  thesub- 
sidence  of  the  red  particles,  the  superna- 
tant fluid  is  often  found  somewhat  turbid 
and  milky. 

The  above,  perhaps,  is  a  summary  of 
what  is  known  in  relation  to  the  conver- 
Mon  of  ch'.le  into  blood  ;  and,  in  truth,  we 
know  nothing  of  the  means  by  which  this 
conversion  is  effected.  It  is  probable, 
however,  in  the  disease  under  c^msi- 
deration,  that  the  assimilative  powers 
are  defective,  and  that  a  chyle  which  will 
not  readily  undergo  sanguification  is 
formed,  and  thrown  off  by  the  kidnevs,as 
stated  by  Dr.  Prout.  Chyle,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  fibrin  which  it  contains, 
coagulates  spontaneously,  and  a  serum 
•epuiAtes  which  contains  albumen.    The 


milkiness  of  chyle  appears  to  depend  opoa 
an  oil  or  fat,  which  may  be  separated  by 
ether.  Chyle  coagulates  in  about  ten 
minutes  after  it  has  been  removed  from  the 
thoracic  duct.  Sometimes  the  oily  or  fattjr 
matter  of  the  chyle  is  extremely  abun- 
dant, and  then  may  pass  off  either  with 
the  urine  or  from  the  bowels.  Indeed  I 
once  saw  a  case  of  this  sort,  in  which  a 
stool  was  passed  which  so  closely  resem- 
bled  oil  or  liquid  tallow,  that  it  woold 
have  been  readily  taken  for  such  ;  and  in 
less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  being 
passed,  it  coagulated,  and  assumed  exactly 
the  appearance  of  tallow  or  fat.  No  doubt 
many  of  the  lienteries  met  with  arc  no- 
thing but  a  crude  and  imperfect  chyle, 
passing  off  by  the  bowels  instead  of  enter- 
ing  the  circulation  through  the  lacteals. 

Biagfiosis.  —  The    only    affection    with 
which  this  can   be    confounded  by  any 
com))etent   individual,    is    a    serons    or 
albuminous  condition  of  the  urine.      A 
temperature  of  about  120®  or  160<*  of  Fab. 
will  generally  induce  coagulation,  or  at  all 
events  a  turbidness,  and  which,  if  not  re- 
moved by  a  drop  or  two  of  hydrochloric 
or  nitric  acid,  may  be  certainly  pronounced 
to  arise  from  chyle  or  serum.    A  turbid* 
ness  may  arise  from  heat,  which  would 
expel  carbonic  acid  in  excess,  and  holding 
carbonate  of  lime  in  solution  ;  but  which 
separates  in  the  neutral  state  on  the  ele- 
vated temperature  expelling  the  solvent 
carbonic  acid.     But  a  drop  or  two  of 
nitric  acid  restores  the  transparency  by  re- 
dissolving  the  lime  and  expelling  the  car- 
bonic acid  -,  whereas  it  would  ajBsist  io 
inducing  turbidity,  if  it  depended  upon 
ooagulable  matter.      Whether  the  urine 
really  contains    coagulable  matter    may 
be  very  speedily  determined  by  adding  a 
few  drops  of  acetic  acid,  and  aAerwards 
some  of  a  solution  of  ferrocyanide  of  po. 
tassium,  when  the  coagulable  matter,  if  in 
very  minute  nuantity,  renders  the  urine 
oiMiqiie  or  milky,  but  if  in  greater  quan- 
tity a  coagulnm  precipitates.    We  have 
already  stated  the    principal  properties 
which  distinguish  fibrin  from  albumen. 

Chyle,  for  the  most  part,  contains  oilj 
matter;  and,  therefore,  if  this  be  sepa- 
rated by  ether,  and  the  etherial  solution 
evaporated,  we  shall  be  able  to  distinguish 
the  oily  residue  by  a  variety  of  characters 
too  well  known  to  require  any  further  elu- 
cidation here. 

Prognosis. — The  prognosis  in  these  cases 
can  hardly  be  considered  bad,  as  many 
have  continued  to  labour  under  this  affec- 
tion for  years  without  any  bad  conse- 
quence, and  sometimes  even  without  any 
serious  interruption  to  a  general  good 
state  of  health.  Dr.  Prout  states,  that  the 
Undency  is  to  be  cttnsidered  ai  rather  of  a 
passive  character,  and  that  it  may  exu>t  for 
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a'  long  time  without  materially  aflTecting 
the  health,  or  without  interfering  with  the 
j,mi)ortant  function  of  generation. 

Treatmeivt, — It  has  been  already  stated, 
that  an  inflammatory  or  febrile  state  of 
the  system  prevails  during  the  continnance 
of  this  disease ;  or  if  not  present  from  the 
first,  it  generally  arises  during  the  pro- 
gress of  the  complaint.  Therefore  blood- 
letting presents  itself  to  our  notice  as  an 
appropriate  mean.t,  and,  indeed,  has  gene- 
rally been  found  beneficial.  The  quantity 
and  the  necessity  for  repetition  are  to  be 
judged  of  by  the  rules  and  principles  laid 
down  at  the  commencement  of  the  lectures^ 
and  which,  of  course,  need  not  now  be  re- 
peated. All  those  things  which  have  a 
stimulating  influence,  or  which  are  power- 
fully diuretic,  do  barm,  and  therefore 
should  be  avoided*  Mercury  seems  to  be 
wholly  inadmissible,  and  e?en  in  alterative 
doses  seems  to  do  no  good,  and  frequently 
does  harm ;  indeed  it  seems,  in  some  in« 
stances,  to  be  capable  of  inducing  the  dis- 
ease. Tonics,  too  (especially  of  the  heat- 
ing or  exciting  class),  do  not  agree,  and 
mostly  do  harm,  by  increasing  the  fever 
'  and  the  inflammatory  tendency ;  and  Dr. 
Prout  informs  us  that  he  has  seen  the  af- 
fection much  aggravated  by  their  use. 
Alkalies,  too,  by  their  action  on  the  kid- 
neys, seem  to  be  any  thing  but  well  suited 
to  this  disease,  and  it  is  necessary  to  bear 
these  facts  in  mind,  because  we  often 
effect  as  much  by  avoiding  what  is  inju- 
rious, as  by  exhibiting  that  which  is  inno- 
cent or  even  salutary. 

All  the  means  of  counteracting  fever 
and  inflaroroatorv  action  are  necessary 
here.  We  have  already  mentioned  a  prin- 
cipal one— venesection.  Nauseating  doses 
of  emetics  (especially  tartar  emetic  and 
ipecacuanha)  prove  beneficial,  not  only  by 
the  influence  which  they  exert  upon  the 
circulation  in  general,  but  by  their  action 
upon  the  skin.  Having  prepared  the  sys- 
tem, we  are  next  to  look  at  the  state  of  the 
functions,  particularly  those  which  seem 
to  exert  toce  greatest  influence  in  pro- 
dncing  the  morbid  condition  of  the 
urine :  these  are  more  especially  di- 
gestion and  sanguification.  Many  years 
since,  f  endeavoured  to  shew,  or  at 
least  to  infer,  the  influence  '  which  di- 
gestion exerted  upon  the  nature  and 
properties  of  the  blood,  and  of  the  impuri- 
ties  of  this  latter  upon  the  organic  tissues, 
and  in  producing  organic  diseases  of  the 
viscera  *.  The  view  therein  enforced  have 
been  since  more  generally  adopted,  and 
more  perfectly  illustrated  by  an  examina- 
tion of  the  morbid  conditions  of  the  blood, 
by  Mngendie  and  other  pathologists. 

*  See.  Appendix  t(>  the  Cbemical  {lepoft  upon 
Dropsies,  and  the  Theory  and  Treatuieni  of  Or- 
Ijanic  Dliicaaea  iii  geueral. 


'  We  have  already  seeu  that  the  digestive 
and  nssiniilative  funclions,  especially  in 
this  aflection,  are  materially  affected ;  and 
consequently  any  derangements  of  this 
kind  will  require  immediate  and  attentive 
consideration.  The  means  of  promoting 
0  healthy  action  of  the  chylopoietlo  vis- 
cera, naturally  present  themselves  as  ot 
primary  importance  in  the  treatment. 
Mercury  ana  tonics,  however,  which  are 
so  generallv  indicated  in  the  other  forms 
of  indigestion,  seem,  for  the  reasons  stated 
above,  to  be  wholly  inadmissible  in  the 
circumstances  under  consideration.  A 
free  and  regular  action  of  the  bowels,  huw- 
ever,  seems  an  indispensable  measure  in  the 
treatment.  Indeed  we  can  hardly  expect 
the  formation  of  healthy  chyle,  especially 
under  circumstances  of  so  great  atendeuc-y 
to  a  depraved  condition  of  this  principle,  if 
facsculent  matter  be  allowed  to  accumulate 
in  the  bowels,  and  derange  their  action. 
Therefore  the  regular  expulsion  of  the 
faeces  must  be  provided  for,  and  at  the 
same  time  by  such  means  as  will  not  over- 
excite  the  urinary  system,  and  thus  de- 
stroy the  good  which  they  otherwise  would 
have  effected.  Purgatives  which  stimu- 
late the  kldnevs,  therefore,  are  contra-in- 
dicated, and  tbose  which  exert  no  agency  of 
this  description  ought  to  be  selected.  The 
rtsinous  purgatives,  probably,  areas  well 
adapted  as  any  to  our  purpose,  and  the 
various  purgative  extracts  and  pill  masses 
of  the  Pharmacopoeia— as  of  colocynth, 
camboge,  &c.  present  us  with  the  means 
probably  best  sAited  to  our  purpose.  But' 
these  sometimes  will  not  act  unless  in 
such  quantities  as  prove  injurious  by  the 
irritation  which,  in  such  large  doses,  they 
excite.  The  feverish  and  inflammatory 
state  of  the  system  is  best  controlled  by 
salines,  but  they  are  not  generally  best 
suited,  on  account  of  their  action  upon  the 
kidneys.  The  salines,  however,  formed 
With'  a  mineral  acid^-the  sulphuric  or 
phosphoric,  for  instance — have  lest  effect 
of  this  sort  than  those  formed  with  or- 
ganic  or  destructible  acids.  Infusiort  of 
senna  with  sulphate  of  magnesia  will  assist 
the  purgative  aetion  of  the  pills,  and  does 
not  appear  materially  to  affect  the  kid- 
neys. Phosphate  of  soda  also  acts  effec- 
tually and  mildly,  and  is  less  disagreeable 
than'most  others  of  the  saline  purgatives. 
The  taste,  too,  is  scarcely  to  be  distin- 
guished from  common  kitchen  salt,  and 
may  be  substituted  for  it  in  beef- tea  or 
broth.  Phosphate  of  soda,  however,  is  a 
basic  salt,  and  therefore  has  a  slightly  al- 
kaline and  consequently  disagreeable  taste. 
But  this  inconvenience  is  very  easily  re- 
medied by  the  addition  uf  a  small  quan- 
tity of  any  acid,  as  the  hydrochloric  or  the 
phosphoric  acid  itself.  These  means  will 
keep  up  a  regular  action  of  the  bowels. 
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The  liver,  too,  is  frequently  torpid,  and 
the  bile  is  not  secreted  in  proper  quantity, 
or  probably  is  r i  tiated.  Mercury — the  nsual 
panacea  in  such  circumstances— is  not  ad- 
missible here.  But  independentlv  of  de- 
ranged hepatic  functions— that  is  a  defi. 
cient  and  vitiated  state  of  the  bile,  for  it 
is  seldom  redundant— these  is  a  congested 
stateof  the  liver,  and  especially  in  the  rami- 
fications of  the  portal  vein,  and  hence  the 
value  of  mercury,  if  not  otherwise  con- 
tra-indicated. The  usual  mode  of  relieving 
congestion  is  local  blood-letting.  Hence 
leeches  and  cupping-glasses  naturally  pre* 
sent  themselves  as  indispensable  means, 
and  their  repetition  must  be  determined 
by  the  effect  and  the  urgency  of  the  re- 
maining symptoms.  After  the  first  ab- 
straction of  blood  I  have  seen  great  benefit 
derived  from  the  mere  application  of  the 
cupping-glasses  without  the  scarificator, 
and  we  shall  often  be  able  to  induce  a  pa* 
tient  to  submit  to  this  when  he  will  abso- 
lutely and  positively  refuse  to  submit  to 
any  farther  scarification  or  abstraction  of 
blood. 


WESTMINSTER  HOSPITAL. 
Clinical  Lectcbe,  BY  JNO.BcRNE,3i.D. 

Adynamic  Fever, — ApopUeiic  Cerebral  Con- 

festion,  —  Delirium     Tremens,  —  Subacute 
honekitit.'"  Pericarditis. — Ph legmasia  Dan 
lent;  its  Pathology  and  Treatment, 

Thb  case  of  Mary  Wiggins,  which  will 
form  the  subject  of  to-day's  lecture,  was  of 
a  very  complicated  nature.  It  comprised 
all  the  affections  I  have  just  enumerated  ; 
the  last  of  which,  the  phlegmasia  dolens, 
has  enabled  us  to  perfect  the  pathology 
of  that  disease,  and  to  improve  its  treat- 
ment. 

Cask  XXIX.— Mary  Wiggins,  19  years 
of  age,  admitted  on  the  30th  of  October, 
1838,  had  been  out  of  health  for  the  last 
four  years,  suffering  much  from  bilious 
aick  head-ache,  vertigo,  indigestion,  irre- 
gular menstruation,  and  a  very  confined 
state  of  bowolF,  passing  generally  a  week 
without  an  evacuation,  which  then  was 
procured  only  by  the  aid  of  medicine. 

For  five  days  previous  to  her  admission 
into  the  hospital  she  was  affected  with 
violent  headache,  sickness,  and  vomiting; 
and  on  the  day  previous  she  was  seized 
with  delirium,  difficulty  of  speech,  and  a 
great  change  in  the  expression  of  her 
countenance.  Before  the  present  attack 
she  was  very  intelligent,  but  now  she  was 
half  stupid— half  idiotic;  the  eyes  were 

{>rominent,  and  staring  vacantly,  particu- 
arly  the  left,  the  ball  of  which  was  more 
exposed  than  the  right;  the  left  side  of 


the  face  was  also  relaxed,  and  without 
feature,  the  month  being  drawn  to  the 
ripht,  as  also  the  nose,  evidently  from  • 
slight  paralysis.  If  spoken  to,  she  grew 
alarmed  and  agitated ,  paused,  as  if  at  • 
loss  for  an  answer ;  then  replied  with  dif- 
ficulty, and  incorrectly.  Being  left  to  her- 
self,  she  was  delirious ;  but,  roused,  was 
for  the  moment  sensible :  there  was  sab- 
sultus  tendinum,  and  great  muscular  tr^ 
mor.  She  had  a  rather  hard,  frequent 
cough ;  short  and  difficult  respiration—^ 
in  the  minute;  the  jmpulse  of  the  besurt 
anormally  strong;  the  pulse  IdO— the 
stroke  distinct,  short,  and  transient ;  the 
skin  dry,  and  pnngently  hot;  the  tongue 
very  foul,  and  rather  dry ;  the  bowels  con- 
stipated. She  lay  prostrate  upon  the 
back ;  her  general  aspect  was  anemioas  ; 
her  frame  of  body  small,  slight,  and  deli- 
cate ;  the  respiration  over  the  whole  of  the 
thorax  bronchial,  with  sonorous  and  rather 
humid  valvular  wheeze;  no  crepitation. 

The  history  of  this  patient,  prior  to  the 
present  attack,  was  very  important,  espe- 
cially as  connected  with  the  cerebral 
symptoms.  She  had  been  subject  for  four 
years  to  violent  headache  and  vertigo,  and 
on  the  day  before  she  was  received  into 
the  hospital  she  lost,  in  a  great  measure, 
her  faculties  of  speech  and  memory,  and 
the  use  of  the  left  side  of  the  face  ;  indeed, 
she  barely  escaped  an  apoplectic  seizure. 
The  condition  of  the  brain,  then,  most  be 
regarded  as  one  of  congestion;  besides 
which,  there  was  cerebral  excitement,  as 
indicated  by  the  delirium,  tremor,  and 
agitation,  exactly  of  the  character  met 
with  in  delirium  tremens;  and, had  this 
girl,  instead  of  19  Tears  of  age,  been  30, 
and  of  intemperate  habits,  we  should  have 
regarded  her  case  as  an  unequivocal 
example  of  that  disease ;  and  such,  indeed, 
must  we  now  consider  this  part  of  it ;  for 
all  the  symptoms  were  present,  only  they 
were  not  produced  by  the  usual  cause — 
intemperance. 

The  congestion  of  the  brain  was  un- 
questionabJy  the  gradual  result  of  the  ha- 
bitual constipation— the  ordinary  cause  of 
what  is  termed  bilious  sick  headache;  and 
the  greater  congestion  in  the  present 
attack,  by  which  Uie  functions  of  the  brain 
were  impaired,  was  probal^Iy  caused  by 
the  violent  sickness  and  vomiting  dnring 
the  first  four  days  of  iudispodtion. 

Of  the  state  of  the  heart  I  can  only  con- 
jecture. The  stronger  impulse  as  felt  in 
the  cardiac  region,  the  rapidity  of  the 
pulse— 150  in  the  minute,  together  with 
the  short  distinct  stroke,  afford  ground  for 
the  supposition  that  some  inflammation  of 
the  pericardium  existed;  not  a  general 
pericarditis,  but  partial  and  circumscribed, 
such  as  produces  the  white  patches  so  fre- 
quently found  on  the  serous  tunic  of  the 
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heart  Of  this  partial  and  circumscribed 
pericarditis,  there  are  no  other  symptoms 
that  I  know  of  than  those  I  have  ennme- 
rated.  It  may  he  objected  that  tHe  greater 
and  more  frequent  action  of  the  heart  in 
the  present  instance  depended  on  the  gene- 
ral excitement  of  the  nervous  system  ;  but 
inasmuch  as  it  continued  even  when  the 
nervous  system  was  tranquillized,  this  ob- 
jection can  scarcely  be  maintained. 

Besides,  the  character  of  the  pulse, 
namely,  its  very  distinct,  short  stroke, 
combined  with  its  rapidity,  has  great 
weight  with  me  in  favour  of  the  existence 
of  a  pericarditis  in  such  a  complex  and 
doubtful  case. 

The  pulmonary  affection  was  a  subacute 
inflammation  of  the  bronchial  membrane 
lining  the  larger  tubes:  it  was  not  a  bron- 
chitis properly  so  called,  which  is  seated 
in  the  smaHe'r  air-tubes,  and  is  charac- 
terized by  the  mucous  wbeeze  not  present  in 
the  case  under  consideration. 

The  valvular  sonorous  wheeze  resulted 
from  tenacious  muco-purulent  matter 
lodging  in  various  parts  of  the  larger 
bronchial  tubes,  which,  obstructing  the 
ingress  of  air,  and  being  agitated  by  it, 
save  the  valvular  sounds.  The  more  or 
less  dry  character  of  the  bronchial  mem- 
brane,  which  prevented  the  wheeze  being 
humid,  depended  on  the  diminished  s'ecre* 
tion  from  the  mucous  surface;  the  secre- 
tion of  the  mucous  membrane  being 
greatly  diminished  in  all  cases  of  adynamic 
or  low  fever,  and  causing  the  tongue,  lips, 
mouth,  and  skin,  to  be  so  dry. 

The  presence  of  bronchial  respiration  all 
over  the  chest,  and  the  dyspncea,  together 
with  the  absence  of  crepitation,  were  deci- 
sive of  the  non-existence  of  pneumonia. 

Dyspnoea,  moreover,  is  not  a  symptom 
of  pneumonia;  for  in  this  disease  the 
respiration  is  short  and  frequent,  but  not 
difficult  or  laborious,  unless  bronchitis  is 
combined  with  it  Laborious  and  difficult 
respiration  depends  on  the  air-passages, 
whether  their  channels  are  obstructea  or 
diminished  by  disease  or  spasm  of  the 
larynx,  or  by  a  pathological  congestion  of 
the  bronchiail  membrane ;  which  last  was 
the  cause  of  the  dyspnoea  in  the  present 
case  of  Wiggins. 

I  trust  yon  .understand  that  the  word 
pathological  congestion  is  always  used  as 
synonymous  with  inflammation. 

The  fever  was  of  a  low  or  adynamic 
character,  as  evidenced  by  the  foul  and  dry 
state  of  the  tongue,  mouth,  teeth,  and  lips 
— by  the  delirium,  the  arid  pungent  skin, 
and  great  prostration  of  strength. 

Now  came  the  question  of  treatment.  We 
have  seen  that  there  existed  cerebral  con- 
gestion at  the  base  of  the  brain  probablv; 
that  there  existed  subacute  bronchitis, 
perhaps  also  subacute  circumscribed  peri- 


carditis; yet  the  abstraction  of  blood,  even 
by  cupping  or  leeches,  Was  out  of  the  ques- 
tion,  on  account  of  the  adynamic  character 
of  the  ferer — of  the  great  prostration — the 
tremor,  and  the  low  delirium— added  to 
which,  was  the  state  of  anemia,  and  the 
delicate  frame  of  body.    The  same  reason 
forbade  the  use  of  antimony ;  and  there- 
fore mercury  was  the  only  resource;  and  a 
valuable  one  it  proves  in  these  cases.    In 
combination  with  mercorv,  opium  was  in- 
dicated by  the  tremor  anc[  nervous  excite- 
ment; both  to  be  preceded  by  an  aperient, 
the  bowels  being  confined. 
Take  Chloride  of  Mercury,  one  grain ; 
Opium,  a  quarter  of  a  grain,  every 
four  hours.   Sesquicarbonate  of  Am- 
monia,five  grains,  inCamphormixture, 
every  eight  hours.    Compound  Jalap 
powder,  half  a  drachm,  immediately. 

Through  the  next  day  the  remained  in 
the  same  state,  the  bowels  not  having 
acted. 

Administer  an  enema. 

On  the  third  day  it  was  reported  she 
had  passed  a  very  restless  delirious  nij^ht, 
wanting  and  trying  to  get  out  of  bed.  Thitf 
morning  she  had  a  very  copious  offensive 
dejection  in  bed;  since  which   she  has 
much  less  agitation  and  tremor;  the  cough 
is  less  frequent,  and  Is  becoming  loose ;  the 
respiration  less  difficult,  the  skin  less  pun« 
gently  hot;  the  pulse  continues  rapid — 
144 ;  the  face  dusky  and  rather  bloated ; 
the  tongue  less  dry ;  prostration  great. 
To  continue  the  Calomel,  Opium,  and 
Ammonia.    An  Anodyne  draught,  at 
bed- time,  if  requisite  ;    an    Eneina 
daily,    in    the    morning.     Beef- tea, 
Arrow. root,  and  four  ounces  of  Port^ 
wine,  daily. 
4th  day.— Had  several  hours  sleep,  fol- 
lowed by  further  diminution  of  the  agita- 
tion ana  tremor,  and  remission  of  the  de- 
lirium.   The  expression  of  the  eye   was 
less  vacant,  and  all  indicated  improvement. 
The  cough  was  looser,  and  the  respiration 
freer;  the  vesicular  mormur  was  returning 
in  the  right  lung  anteriorly;  and  cooing 
valvular  sonorous  wheeze,  with  bronchiu 
and   broncho-vesicular  respiration,,  were 
heard  in  the  other  portions  of  the  lungs. 

These  various  sounds,  cooing  valvular, 
&c.  depend  altogether  on  mucous  or  muco- 
purulent matter  lodging  in  isolated  masses 
in  various  parts  of  the  larger  bronchi,  agi- 
tated  by  the  currents  of  air  in  respiration : 
they  obstruct  the  free  ingress  and  egress  of 
air  to  the  vesicles  or  cells  which  prevents 
the  vesicular  murmur,  so  that  the  respira- 
tion is  heard  only  in  the  bronchii  and  is 
therefore  bronchial. 

The  return  of  vesicular  murmur  in  tl^e 
anterior  part  of  the  right  lung,  and  of 
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brunclio- vesicular  in    some   other    parts, 
shewed    that  the  bronchi   were    less  ob- 
sCructedy  and  accorded  with  the  freer  state 
of  the  respiration.    From  this  period,  in- 
deed, the  bronchial  affection  gave  no  alarm  ; 
a,  as  also  the  dyspnoea,  gradually  subsided. 
On  the  fifth  day,  without  any  obvious 
cause,    she  was  again   restless,  delirious, 
bad  a  return  of  agitation  and  tremor,  and 
aggravation  of  all  the  adynamic  sy  niptom«, 
as  tympanitic  belly,  hot  skin,  dry  tongue, 
flushed  face.     She  lay  prostrate  upon  the 
back,    sinking    down   in    the  bed.    The 
bowels    had  not    acted   yesterday.    The 
respiration,  though  rather  short  and  fre- 
quent, was  easy. 
Omit  the  Calomel  and  Opium;  Rhu- 
barb, ten   grains,    immediately;    an 
Enema  of  Oil  of  Turpentine  and  Gas- 
tor  Oil,   of  each   one  ounce — gruel, 
one  pint,  immediately.    Continue  the 
Ammonia.    Acetate  of  Morphia,  half 
a  grain,  every  nig^t.    Wine,  Arrow- 
root, &c. 

The  bowels  were  efficaciously  cleansed 
by  the  purgative  and  enema  to  the  relief 
of  the  tympanitic  belly.  The  morphium 
procured  sleep;  and  the  signs  generally 
began  to  wear  a  less  unfavourable  aspect. 

On  the  sixth  day,  in  consequence  of  the 
noise  of  several  persons  walking  along  the 
passage  adjoining  the  ward,  she  was 
thrown  into  most  violent  tremors  and  agi- 
tation, shaking  and  trembling  from  head 
to  foot,  aud  tlic  respiration  so  convulsed 
and  interrupted,  as  to  produce  great  con- 
gestion  of  the  face  and  head ;  I  saw  her  in 
this  state,  which  was  so  violent  as  to 
threaten  her  existence.  I  directed  her  to 
have  without  delay : — 

Compound  Sulphuric  iBther,  three 
drachms ;  Scsquicarbonate  of  Ammo- 
nia, two  scruples;  Compound  Tinc- 
ture of  Lavender,  three  drachms; 
Peppermint- water, seven  ounces.  Mix: 
one  ounce  every  four  hours. 
The  Morphia  at  night,  and  other  medi- 
cines, with  wine  and  nourishment,  to 
be  continued. 

The  aether  quieted  her  very  much,  and 
appeased  the  general  susceptibility  of  the 
nervous  system,  so  that  she  was  much  less 
affected  by  noise  and  other  external  influ- 
ences. Sne  slept  much  in  the  afternoon 
and  all  night,  and  on  the  eighth  day  she 
was  reported  as  improving  in  every  re- 
spect, taking  plenty  of  nourishment  and 
^ine.  The  tongue  moist  at  the  sides,  the 
respiration  quiet,  the  skin  of  good  tempe- 
rature,  the  bcUy  soft  and  not  much  dis- 
tended, the  bowels  open;  but  the  pulse 
frequent  as  before,  and  the  prostration  of 
strength  still  so  great  that  she  lay  helpless 
«n  the  back. 


From  this  period  there  is  little  to  re- 
mark. Under  the  same  treatment  the 
improved  gradually,  except  that  about  the 
tenth  day  aphthous  pellicles  covered  the 
tongue,  but  these  quickly  disappeared ;  and 
that,  about  the  fifteenth  day,  phlcg^nasia 
dolens  commenced  in  the  left  lower  ex- 
tremity, from  which,  however,  she  hap- 
pily recovered ;  aud  by  the  aid  of  quinine 
she  was  reported  convalescent  towards  the 
end  of  the  fourth  week. 

The  brain  had  now  recovered  its  func- 
tions, and  the  paralysis  of  the  face  nearlj 
disappeared.  The  respiration  was  per- 
fectly  natural,  but  the  action  of  tlie  heart 
still  too  strong  and  too  diffused,  and  the 
pulse  much  too  frequent,  retaining  the 
distinct  smart  stroke;  all  favouring  the 
opinion  that  the  pericardium  had  been  in- 
volved. She  had  no  recollection  of  having 
been  brought  to  the  hospital ;  nor  of  anj 
thing  that  occurred  during  the  greater 
part  of  her  illness ;  all  shewing  how  much 
the  brain  had  been  affected. 

It  remains  forme  to  speak  of  the  pA/r»- 
masia  dolens,  its  palhoiogyf  and  treatment. 

When  describing  a  short  time  back  the 
case  of  phlegmasia  dolens,  in  the  patient 
Matthew  Fearn,  I  said  I  should  not  then 
enter  into  the  pathology  of  the  disease, 
but  reserve  it  for  another  opportunity. 
That  opportunity  has  now  occurred. 

In  the  present  case  of  Mary  Wiggins, 
there  took  place  about  the  fifteenth  day  of 
her  illness,  while  she  was  lying  on  the 
back  in  a  state  of  the  greatest  prostration 
and  danger,  a  more  or  less  hard  thonsh 
cedematous  swelling  of  the  whole  of  the 
left  lower  extremity  from  the  groin  down- 
wards, the  swollen  limb  being  white,  va- 
ried,  however,  with  numerous  minute 
veins  in  the  slEin,  while  none  such  were 
apparent  in  the  other  limb.  The  whole 
of  the  limb  affected  was  rather  tender  to 
the  touch  and  painful ;  but  the  chief  pain 
and  tenderness  were  seated  in  the  groin 
and  anterointemal  region  of  the  thigh, 
where  could  be  felt  the  femoral  vein  like  a 
hard  cord  or  bougie,  the  size  of  the  little 
finger.  The  femoral  artery  pulsated  nor- 
maily  on  the  outer  side  of  this  cord-like  vein. 

Here  was  a  well-defined  example  of 
phlegmasia  dolens,  such  as  occurs  io 
child-bed  women.  It  was- distressing  to 
find  this  disease  shewing  itself  at  a  mo- 
ment when  the  exhausted  powers  of  the 
patient  were  altogether  unequal  to  cope 
with  any  f^esh  obstacle  to  recovery,  and 
when,  consequently,  one  could  not  but 
expect  that  it  would  turn  the  balance  fa- 
tally against  her. 

On  account  of  her  prostrate  condition  it 
was  impossible  to  have  recourse  to  the 
local  abstraction  of  blood  by  leeches— the 
vsual  treatment  of  phlegmasia  dolens,  nor 
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did  any  but  a  soothing  treatment  suggest 
itself.  .  While  cunsidering  this  poiot  Mr. 
Hale  Thomion  joined  ur  in  the  ward»  and 
remarked,  that  he  had  fuund  benefit  in  a 
Similar  vase  by  suspending  the  limb  from 
the  top  of  the  bedstead,  so  as  to  allow  the 
venous  circulation  of  the  extremity  to  be 
favoured  by  gravity.  The  suggestion  I 
adopted  at  once,  and  attempts  were  made 
to  suspend  the  limb ;  but  the  position  was 
insupportable,  and  the  foot  and  leg,  there- 
fore,  were  merely  elevated  a  few  inches  on 
pillows.  The  effect  of  even  this  elevation 
was,  however,  most  satisfactory.  The 
pain  and  also  the  cedematoos  swelling 
began  to  subside  forthwith,  and  the 
amendment  continued  uninterruptedly 
from  this  period ;  the  .  cord-  like  state  of 
the  femoral  vein  diminishing,  and  the 
(edema  passing  away  from  day  to  day,  till 
at  length  complete  recovery  was  effected. 

It  is  only  within  a  very  recent  period 
that  the  pathology  of  phlegmasia  dolens 
has  been  understood,  it  having  been  esta- 
blished bv  Dr.  David  Davis,  in  an  able 
essay  read  before  the  Royal  Medical  and 
Chirurgieal  Society  in  May  1823,  and 
published  in  the  twelfth  volume  of  the 
Society's  Transactions. 

Prior  to  the  discovery  of  Dr.  Davis  four 
theories  of  the  cause  and  nature  of  this 
affection  were  entertained ; — 

1.  by  Mauriceau.  **  A  reflux,  deter- 
mined  to  those  parts,  of  humours  which 
ought  to  be  evacuated  by  the  lochia.'* 
Also,  by  Mesnard.  "  Suppression  of  their 
lochia,  producing  an  over- fulness  of  their 
blood-vessels,  and  a  consequent  arrest  and 
coagulation  of  lymph  io  the  parts  af- 
fected, 

2.  by  Puzos.  '*  The  celebrated  doctrine 
of  metastasis  of  milk — depots  de  laif 

3.  by  White  and  Trye.  "  Obstructions 
or  other  morbid  states  of  the  lymphatic 
organs  of  the  parts  affected." 

4.  by  Dr.  Hull.  **  The  proximate  cause 
consists  in  an  inflammatory  affection,  pro- 
ducing suddenly  a  considerable  effusion  of 
serum  and  coagulated  lymph  from  the  ex- 
halants  into  the  cellular  membrane  of  the 
limb.  The  seat  of  the  inflammation  1 
believe  to  be  in  the  muscles,  cellular  mem- 
brane, and  inferior  surface  of  the  cutis. 
In  some  cases,  perhaps,  the  inflammation 
may  be  communicated  from  these  parts  to 
the  large  blood-vessels,  nerves,  and  the 
lymphatic  vessels  and  glands  imbedded  in 
them." 

All  these  conjectures — they  scarcely  de- 
serve the  name  of  theories  —  were  dis- 
proved by  the  pathonatomical  investiga- 
tions of  Dr.  Davis,  who  discovered '  that 
the  large  veins  of  limbs  affected  with 
phlegmasia  dolens  were  obstructed  by 
coagulu,  which  adhered  to  the  sides  of  the 
veius,  and  inferred  from  these  appearances. 


and  from  the  symptoms  during  life,  that 
inflammation  of  the  veins  and  consequent 
obstruction  was  the  proximate  cause  of 
the  phlegmasia  dolens.  The  white  cede- 
matous  swelling  is  merelv  a  dropsical 
state  of  the  limb  resulting  from  the  venous 
obstruction,  the  usual  cause  of  local  or 
partial  dropsy  or  oedema. 

The  cases  of  Fearn  and  Wiggins— both 
true  examples  of  phlegmasia  dolens— were 
characterized  by  the  pain  and  tenderness 
in  the  course  of  the  large  veins  in  the 
groin — by  the  cord-like  feel  of  these  veins 
— by  the  soreness  and  white  oedematous 
swelling  of  the  whole  extremity,— svmp- 
toms  which  left  no  doubt  of  there  being 
inflammation  and  obstruction  of  the  veins. 
In  the  case  of  Fearn,  who  died,  we  had 
an  opportunity  of  dissecting  the  affected 
limb ;  and  the  preparation  now  before  you 
exhibits  the  vein  and  artery  taken  from 
it.  You  here  see  the  common  and  inter- 
nal iliac  veins,  the  iliac  and  femoral  vein, 
filled  with  red  coagulum  adherent  to  the 
sides  of  the  veins,  so  as  to  block  up  the 
channels  and  obstruct  the  circulation  of 
blood  through  them ;  thus  agreeing  with 
and  confirming  the  dissections  and  opi- 
nions of  Dr.  Davis,  viz.  that  inflammation 
and  obstruction  of  the  iliac  veins  and  their 
contributory  branches  are  the  cause  of 
phlegmasia  dolens. 

So  far  the  pathology  of  phlegmasia  do- 
lens may  be  considered  as  established ; 
but  there  is  one  very  important  point  not 
yet  made  out,  viz.  uie  came  of  the  inflamnut* 
tion  of  the  vehis. 

How  is  it,  and  whv  is  it,  that  these  par- 
ticular veins,  the  ihacs,  become  affected 
with  inflammation  ?  What  excites  or 
induces  inflammation  in  them  es|>eciallv  ? 
The  cases  of  Fearn  and  Wiggins,  under 
consideration,  will,  I  think,  aflbrd  a  satis- 
factory answer  and  explanation. 

The  phlegmasia  dolens  in  both  these 
cases  occurred  under  exactly  similar  cir- 
cumstances, both  patients  being  reduced 
to  an  extreme  degree  of  prostration,  and 
both  lying  upon  the  back,  with  the  limbs 
outstretched  and  motionless,  which  ap- 
peared to  me  so  far  remarkable  as  to  sug- 
gest the  notion  that  both  may  have  de- 
pended on  a  similar  cause,  and  that  this 
possibly  was  a  stagnation  of  blood  in  these 
veins  resulting  from  the  languid  powers 
of  the  venous  circulation,  producing  first 
congestion,  then  inflammation,  obstruc- 
tion, and  (edema — symptoms  eoUectively 
constituting  phlegmasia  dolens. 

Again,  it  struck  me  as  remarkable  that, 
in  both  these  patients,  the  same  limb— the 
left— was  the  seat  of  the  affection.  This 
led  me  to  inquire  how  far  an?  anatomical 
relations  or  peculiarities  of  the  iliac  veins 
of  the  left  side,  as  compared  with  the 
right,    might   exist   normally,  and    aid 
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in  retarding  tbe  circulation,  in  the  very  Tersed  at  an  acute  angle  by  the  artery,  is 

ireak  state  of  these  patients.      In  this  sabjected  to  more  or  less  pressnre,  and  the 

inquiry,  it  certainlj  does  appear  that  tbe  current  of  blood  along  the  vein  more  or 

normal  sitnations  of  the  aorta  and  cava,  less  impeded ;  an  impediment,  however, 

and  of  the  iliac  arteries  and  reins,  is  such  of  no  moment,  except  when  tbe  powers 

as  to  render  the  circulation  in  the  left  iliac  of  the  body  and  of  the  circulation  have 

less  free  than  in  the  right;  and  allhougb,  been   reduced  to  tbe  lowest  ebb,  when 

with  this  natural  arrangement,  the  circu-  every  trivial  difficulty  or  obstacle  prores 

lation  of  the  left  iliac  may  be  perfect  nn.  insurmountable.    Moreover,  the  position 

der  the  ordinary  circumstances  of  health  in  which  the  patients  Fcam  and  Wiggins 

and  exercise,  yet,  when  the  powers  of  life  lay — namely,  on  the  back,  with  the   lega 

have  been  reduced  to  the  lowest  degree,  straight  and  extended—would,  by  pnttiog 

and  when  there  is  an  entire  absence  of  all  the  artery  on  tbe  stretch,  determine  pres- 

muscular  motion,  a  great  aid  to  the  circu-  sure  on  the  vein  ;  for  the  arteries  taking 

lation  of  the  blood  in  these  veins,  I  can  the  shortest  course,  and  being  elastic,  lon- 

Ihen  understand  that  Uie  slight  greater  gitudinally  as  well  as  transversely,    are 

difficulty  in  the  circulation  of  the  left  stretched  when  the  limbs  are  extiended, 

iliac  might  so  impede  the  circulation  in  and  relaxed  where  they  are  bent, 

this  vein  as  to  be  the  cause  of  congestion ;  This  view  is  borne  out  by  the  treatoaenC 

the  congestion,  the  cause  of  irritation ;  which,  in  the  case  of  Wiggins,  was  foond 

the  irritation,  of  inflammation;  the  in-  to  be  efficacious— namely,  the  elevation  of 

flammation,  of  complete  obstruction ;  the  the  limb  ;  which  had  lie  double  effect  of 

complete  obstruction,  of  the  oedema.  favouring  the  retam  of  blood  by  giving 

The  anatomical  relations  above  alluded  tbe  venous  circulation  the  advantage  of 

to  depend  paitionlarly  on  the  situation  of  gravity,  and  of  relaxing  the  iliac  artery, 

the  right  common  iliac  artery  and  the  left  and  so  removing    whatever  impediment 

common  iliac  vein,  which  croes  each  other  may  have  been  qflered  by  it. 

like  the  letter  X.  Now,   gentlemen,   having     oondoded. 

You  will  remember  that  the  vena  cava  from  the  contemplation  of  these  two  cases, 

inferior  lies  on  the  right  lateral  part  of  the  that  the  anatomical  relations  of  the  large 

bodies  of  the  luipbar  vertebrae,  and  that  blood-vessels  of  the  left  extremity  were  in 

consequently  the  left  common  iliac  vein,  in  part  the  cause  of  the  phlegmasia  doleos, 

order  to  reach  the  cava,  has  to  traverse  and  were  the  reason  whv  the  disease  took 

the  body  of  the  last  lumbar  vertebra,  and  place  in  the  left  rather  tnan  in  the  right 

in  this  course  passes  directly  under  the  extremity,  I  was  curious  to  ascertain  how 

right  common  iliac  artery  ;  for  the  aorta  far  the  cases  recorded  by  others  agreed  in 

beinff  situated  on  the  left  lateral  part  of  this  respect  or  otherwise ;  for  if  the  above 

the  Dodies  of  the  lumbar  vertebrae,  the  opinion  is  well-founded,  the  phlegmasia 

right  common  iliac  has  also  to  traverse  the  dolens  ought  to  occur  in  the  left  rather 

body  of  the  last  lumbar  vertebra,  in  order  than  in  the  right  extremity :  this  I  find 

to  reach  its  destination,  the  right  extre-  to  be  exactly  the  case.    For  example, 

mitv  ;*and  in  this  course  passes  anterior  to  One  case,  recorded  by  Zinn,  occurnd  in 

the  leh  common  iliac  vein:  the  vein  and  the  right  only. 

artery  crossing  each  other  like  the  letter  Four  cases  are  recorded  by  Dr.  Davis, 

X,  on  tbe  body  of  tbe  vertebra.    In  this  and  in  all  of  these  the  left  was  the  extre- 

arrangement,  the  left  common  iliac  vein,  mity  affected. 

as  it  traverses  the  vertebra,  is  subject  to  Five  cases  are  recorded  by  Dr.  Lee,  in 

pressure  from  the  right  common  iliac  ar-  all  of  which  the  left  extremity  was  affected, 

tery,  and  to  counter-pressure  from  the  un-  In  one,  the  right  was  affected  also. 

Yielding  vertebra;  and  when  it  is  remem-  Three  cases  are  recorded  by  Yelpeau,  in 

bered  that  the  arteries  during  life  are  allof  which  the  left  extremity  was  affected, 

always  full,  distended,  and  cylindrical,  it  In  two  of  these  the  right  was  affected  alsa 

is  not  unreasonable  to  believe  that  the  Seven  cases  are  recorded  by  Bouillaud, 

vein,  placed  between  the  artery  on  one  hand,  in  all  of  which  the  left  extremity  was  af- 

and  the  vertebra  on  the  oUier,  and  tra-  fected:  in  three  the  right  was allected  also. 

No.  Cue.  Eztremiiy,        EstreMity. 

1.— L  By  Gottfrey  Zinn Right  — 

2 — I.    ByDr.D.Davis —                 Left 

3.— II.       „      ditto —                 Left. 

4.— III.     „      ditto —                 Left. 

5.— IV.     „      ditto —                 Left, 

6.-1.  By  Dr.  Lee —                 Left. 

7.— IL    „    ditto Right  and  r.eft. 

This  case  commenced  with  varicose  veins  in  right  extremity  during  thft 
last  two  months  of  pregnancy. 
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8.-iri. 

9.— IV. 
10.— V. 


ditto 
ditto 
ditto 


Left. 
Left. 
Left. 


II.— I.  By  Boaillaud,  from  pressare  of  a  tnmor Right  and  Left. 

12.— II.    „  ditto,        „  ditto Right  and  Left. 

13.— in.  „  ditto,        „  ditto Right  and  Left. 

14. — IV.    „  ditto,    from  Fi^vre  ataxiqae  — 

15.— V.     „  ditto,    from  phthisis • — 

16. — VI.   „  ditto,    from  ahscess    — 

17.— Vn.  ditto,    from  phthisis — 


I^ft. 
Left. 
Left. 
Left 


18.— I.  By  Velpean 


Left. 


19.— n.     „    ditto   Right  and  Left. 

In  this  case  there  was  abseess  in  the  body  of  the  nteras. 
20.— fn.    „    ditto   RightandLefL 

80MMABY. 

Left  onlf* 


Zinn    •  •  •  • 
Davis  •••• 

Lee 

Bonillaud 
Velpeau  •• 


Right  only. 
...      I 


1 

By  a  further  analysis  of  these  cases,  we 
shall  find,  that,  in  nineteen  out  of  the 
twenty,  the  left  extremitv  was  affected; 
but  in  six  of  these  the  right  was  affected 
also.  That  in  the  twentieth  case,  where 
the  right  extremity  only  was  affected,  the 
disease  was  produced  by  a  special  cause — 
viz.  "  some  of  the  ingoinal  glands  scir- 
rhous, greatly  enlarged,  and  surrounding 
the  femoral  vein,  by  which  its  diameter 
was  very  much  diminished." 

That,  in  the  six  cases  in  which  the 
right  extremity  was  affected  as  well  as  the 
left,  there  was  a  special  cause,  a  tnmor;  in 
three,  viz.  Nos.  11, 12, 13,  an  abscess  in 
body  of  uterus;  in  one,  No.  19,  and  In 
another,  No.  7,  the  case  commenced  in 
right  extremity  during  the  last  two  months 
ofpregancy,  with  varicose  veins.  Whereas, 
in  all  the  cases,  except  No.  20,  which  have 
occurred  after  delivery,  or  which  have  not 
been  produced  bv  a  special  cause,  the  dis- 
ease has  occurred  in  the  left  in  preference 
to  the  right  extremity. 

That  in  three  of  the  cases,  Nos.  14,  15, 
17,  in  which  there  was  excessive  prostra- 
tion of  the  vital  powers,  and  which  are 
therefore  analogous  to  the  cases  of  Fearn 
and  Wiggins,  the  disease  took  place,  as 
in  them,  in  the  left  extremity. 

From  all  this  evidence,  then,  it  may  be 
inferred,  that  phlegmasia  dolens  is  more 
generally  seated  in  the  Uft  extremity,  and 
almost  nniversally  so  when  it  happens 
under  circumstances  of  great  prostration 
of  the  vital  powers,  or  after  delivery. 

Tbati  where  it  is  seated  in  the  right  ex- 
tremity only,  or  in  the  right  as  well  as  the 
lefty  there  is  some  special  cause,  as  tumor, 
^.,  in  operation. 


4 

4 

4 
1 

13 


Right  and  Left. 

Total. 

.— 

1 

.«. 

4 

1 

5 

3 

7 

2 

3 

20 


CauMi.— Although,  then,  we  may,  I 
think,  be  jnstifiea  in  believing  that  the 
anatomical  relations  of  the  left  iliac  vein, 
and  of  the  right  iliac  arterv,  may  be  the 
cause  of  phlegmasia  dolens  in  the  left  ex- 
tremity, where  the  powers  of  the  body  are 
very  weak,  we  must  not  forget  that  other 
causes  may  lead  to  the  same  result. 
During  labour,  for  instance,  it  is  the  cus- 
tom for  women  to  lie  on  the  left  side, 
often  for  hours  together,  most  injudici- 
ously; and  the  same  position  is  frequently 
maintained,  even  after  delivery.  Now,  in 
this  position,  one  can  understand  that  the 
left  iliac  vein  may  be  subjected  to  pressure 
from  the  uterus,  both  before  and  after 
delivery,  and  the  venons  circulation  of 
the  extremity  be  impeded,  and  thus  phleg- 
masia  dolens  be  induced.  So,  also,  may 
a  similar  effect  be  produced  by  an  accu- 
mutation  of  feces  in  the  sigmoid  flexure 
of  the  colon. 

Whatever,  then,  impedes  or  obstructs 
the  return  of  blood  along  the  large  veins 
of  either  or  of  both  the  lower  extremities, 
may  be  rc^rded  as  the  remote  cause  of 
phlegmasia  dolens ;  and  the  three  causes 
just  enumerated  appear  to  determine  the 
greater  frequency  of  disease  in  the  left 
than  in  the  right  lower  extremity. 

The  treatment,  according  to  toe  above 
views  of  the  pathology  of  phlegmasia 
dolens,  should  be  basea  on  the  principle 
of  removing  or  obviating  the  cause,  and  of 
facilitating  the  return  of  blood  along  the 
veins;  foiHu  the  inflammation  of  the  veins 
has  been  shewn  to  depend  on  congestion 
of  blood  from  obstruction,  it  would  be 
injudicious  to  direct  measures  solely  to 
the  snbdnal  of  the  inflammation  without 
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reference  to  the  cause  of  it  Besides,  in 
cases,  SQcb  as  form  the  sobject  of  this 
lecture,  where  the  powers  of  life  are  nearly 
exhausted,  antiphlogistic  measures  could 
not  be  pursued.  The  abstraction  of  blood, 
even  by  a  single  leech,  could  not  be  justi- 
fied. We  have  seen  how  efficacious  aad 
successful  the  principle  of  treatment  I  have 
just  advocated  was  in  the  case  of  Wiggins, 
where,  by  elevating  the  limb  and  thus  re- 
laxing the  iliac  artery,  and  at  the  same 
time  favouring  tbe  return  of  blood  along 
the. veins,  the  disease  at  once  subsided 
without  anv  other  aid.  Now  had  not  this 
treatment  beeji  suggested  and  followed, 
we  must  have  contented  ourselves  with 
the  use  of  fomentations,  for  leeches  were 
not  admissible ;  and  it  is  more  than  pro- 
bable that  the  disease,  in  her  weak  state, 
would  have  turned  the  balance  against 
her,  and  led  to  a  fatal  result,  as  in  the 
case  of  Feam.  This  treatment  is  appli- 
cable in  ail  cases,  and  will  probably  be 
successful  in  those  arising  from  debility, 
and  auxiliary  in  the  others,  if  adopted 
sufficiently  early ;  but  if  inflammation  has 
already  gone  to  such  an  extent  as  entirely 
to  obstruct  tbe  laige  veins,  then  its  success 
will  be  less  complete. 

You  must  bear  in  mind  the  absolute  ne- 
cessity of  ascertainiug  tbe  cause,  and  of 
endeavouring  to  remove  it  If  the  cause 
was  pressure  of  tbe  womb,  remove  it  by 
change  of  position.  If  pressure  from  a 
loaded  state  of  the  sigmoid  flexure  of  the 
colon,  evacnate  the  bowels;  if  pressure 
from  a  tumor,  attention  should  be  directed 
to  it ;  and  as  the  cause  admits  of  removal 
or  otherwise,  so  will  the  cure  be  easily  or 
with  difficulty  effected. 

As  regards  the  phlebitis,  or  inflamma- 
tion of  the  veins,  it  will  subside  if  the  cir- 
culation can  be  restored  by  a  relaxed  and 
elevated  position  of  the  limb;  but  if,  for 
reasons  before  mentioned,  it  should  con- 
tinue, as  indicated  by  tenderness  and  pain 
in  the  course  of  the  veins  in  the  groin, 
then  local  blood-letting  by  leeches  should 
be  had  recourse  to  as  far  as  the  strength 
will  permit.  Dr.  Davis  is  of  opinion 
that  general  bleeding  is  **  decidedly  oh- 
jectionable,*'  in  which  I  entirely  agree. 
He  suggests  gentle  bandaffing-^  plan 
worthy  of  a  trial  in  cases  where  there  is 
no  permanent  cause,  as  a  tumor. 

The  experience  afforded  by  the  cases  of 
Feam  and  Wiggins,  has  enabled  us  to 
arrive  at  the  primary  cause,  and  so  to  per- 
fect the  pathology  of  phlegmasia  dolens, 
by  regarding  the  inflammation  of  the  veins 
as  secondary.  It  has  enabled  us  also  to 
determine  that  the  first  object  in  ^e  treat- 
ment should  be  to  favour  and  facilitate 
the  return  of  blood  along  the  veins,  which 
may  of  itself  freouently  attain  the  second, 
namely,  the  subdual  of  the  inflammation. 


Tbe  pathology  of  the  disease  then  stands 
thus:— 

1.  Congestion  from  tome  impediment 

2.  Irritation. 

3.  Inflammation. 

4  Complete  obstruction. 

5.  (Edema. 

The  principle  of  treatment — 

1.  To  favour  the  return  of  blood  by  sus- 
pending or  elevating  the  limb. 

3.  To  combat  the  inflammatioD,  if  ne- 
cessary, by  local  bleeding,  consistent  witb 
the  strength  of  the  patient. 

Any  of  vou  who  desire  to  make  yoor- 
selves  further  acquainted  with  tile*  disease, 
may  consult— 

Dr.  Hull :  Essay  on  Phlegmasia  Doleo& 
1800. 

Dr.  Davis*s  Essay  in  tbe  I3th  vol.  of 
the  Transactions  of 'the  Medical  and  Cbi- 
ni  logical  Society. 

Dr.  R.  Lee*a  paper  in  15th  toI.  of  ditto. 

Velpeau  (Phlegmasia  Dolens)  Aiefaivef 
Gen&rales  de  Medecine,  tome  vL 

fiouillaud:  Obliteration  dea  Vein«; 
Archives  Gen^ralesde  Medecine,  tomeii. 
p.  188. 


SALINE  ENEMATA  IN  CHOLERA. 

[Communicated  by  Sir  Jambs  U'GftiooB,  Bsrt.] 

To  the  Director  General. 

SiH, 

I  AM  sorry  to  aay  that  cholera  did  not 
entirely  cease  in  H.  M.  57tb  Regiment 
after  my  last  letter  of  tlie  33d  ultimo. 

1  have  received  the  following-  report  of 
another  fatal  case,  from  Surgeon  Mor- 
gan, which  I  send  you,  as  continuative 
of  the  history  of  this  attaek  of  the  dis- 
ease  in  his  corps. 

(Signed)     Jno.  Murray,  M.D., 

Deputy  Inspector. 
Madras,  20tb  Sept..  1888. 

"  I  delayed  answering  your  last  letter 
under  the  idea,  that,  as  cholera  had  psid 
a  second  visit  to  the  native  popoladon 
here,  so  possibly  might  it  do  to  us ;  and 
T  regret  to  have  to  communicate  that  it 
made  its  appearance  yesterday  in  a  sol- 
dier who  bad  been  eight  days  in  hos- 
pital ill  of  dysentery,  but  oonvale&cing. 
The  invasion  was  sudden,  and  with 
such  overwhelming  severityv  that  I 
prognosticated  at  once  thai  it  would 
prove  faUl.    The  patient  was  seized  tt 

2  P.M.,  and  when  seen,  in  fifWen  mi- 
nutes afterwards,  he  was  cold,  wet,  livid, 
and  nearly  pulseless.  ^  As  he  had  been 
labouring  under  dysentery,  I  considered 
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it  a  gofid  reason  forintenHctinff  internal 
stimulants.  He  got  a  scninle  dose  of 
calomel  with  two  f^rains  of  opium  in 
the  first  instance,  after  tvhicfa  the  hot 
saline  enemata  (at  the  temperature  of 
118^)  were  sedulously  aamiuistered 
every  half  hour,  and  Tesicatorj  counter- 
irritants  were  applied  to  the  nape  and 
praecordium.  Tne  calomel  and  opium 
dose  was  probably  soon  ejected,  as  the 
Tomiting  and  coujee-like  purging  were 
at  first  incessant ;  and  I  trusted  chiefiy 
to  the  reputed  power  of  the  enemata  to 
relieve  the  symptoms  and  restore  the 
suspended  vital  energies— withholding 
every  thing  which  could  be  considered 
to  interfere  with  their  salutary  action. 
The  most  urgent  complaint  made  by  the 
patient,  as  usual,  (indeed  it  is  invariabUy 
for  it  is  the  only  symptom  never  absent), 
was  that  of  unquenchable  tliirst,  and 
craving  for  cold  water,  which  was  par- 
tially relieved  by  effervescing  saline 
draughts  frequently  repeated ;  but  no 
improvement  was  mani tested  in  the  state 
of  the  collapse.  The  vomiting,  and  the 
spasms  of  the  hands  and  feet,  which 
were  at  first  distressiug,  soon  ceased ; 
and  my  resolution  in  persisting  in  the 
plan  I  had  adopted,  was  encouraged  b^ 
the  patient's  falling  into  a  short  tranquil 
doze,  and  expressing  himself  easier 
when  he  awote.  The  enemata  were 
therefore  regularly  continued  every  half 
hour,  consisting  each  of  a  pint  of  hot 
sea  water, to  which  was  added  a  drachm 
of  the  carbonate  of  potass.  They  were 
retained  generally  from  two  to  four 
minutes;  and,  when  passed,  were  accom* 
panied  with  the  characteristic  rice-like 
particles,  which  constitute  the  congee 
stool.  He  had  received  in  this  way  six 
enemata,  when,  seeing  that  no  warmth 
of  body  and  no  pulse  were  returning, 
and  that  restlessness  with  the  alarming 
sepulchral  groaning  began,  and  every 
moment  increased,  at  5  p.  m.,  I  deter- 
mined to  give  a  trial  to  cold  effusion. 
Accordingly,  with  great  care,  the  patient 
was  lifted  out  of  bed  into  a  large  tub, 
and  about  six  gallons  of  water,  at  78^. 
were  cautiously  poured  over  his  head 
and  body ;  after  which  he  was  quickly 
dried  and  replaced  in  bed,  having,  dur- 
ing  the  operation,  been  maintained  in  a 
demi-bonzontal  position.  A  slight 
blush  of  crimsom  took  place  upon  his 
cheeks  as  the  water  was  poured  over 
him,  but  no  other  effect  was  observed; 
he  continued  to  moan  incessantljr,  and 
prostration   increased    in  so  decided  a. 


way,  as  to  contra-indicate  a  repetition 
of  the  effnsion;  and  he  sank  rapidly, 
maintaining  his  intellectual  faculties, 
however,  to  within  a  few  minutes  of  his 
death. 

In  this  case  there  was  strong  evidence 
(at  least  I  tbink  so,  from  the  gorged  ap. 
pearance  of  the  subcutaneous  veins)  that 
congestion  took  place  very  early  in  the 
venous  system.  It  was  most  apparent 
in  the  veins  about  the  head — in  those 
traversing  the  temples,  forehead,  and 
root  of  the  nose;  and  it  may  be  asked— 
would  not  bleeding,  leeching,  and  cup- 
ping have  relieved  this?  to  which  my 
answer,  from  experience,  is — no;  and 
the  only  explanation  I  can  give  of  this 
is,  that  the  supply  of  that  mysterious 
agent— the  vital  principle  —  nervous 
energy— or  whatever  that  may  be  called 
which  constitutes  life,  and  ceased  to  be 
furnished— the  apparatus  of  the  organs 
which  elaborates  this  principle  being 
destroyed  as  completely  as  it  would  be 
by  a  sledge  hammer;  or  so  deranged  as 
to  furnish  a  destructive  instead  of  a 
vivifying  agency.  Supposing  this  to 
be  the  case,  even  if  the  congested  vcs- 
sels  were  relieved  of  a  part  of  their 
stagnant  load,  they  would  not  thereby 
be  enabled  to  perform  their  part  in  cir* 
culating  the  remainder ;  nor,  supposing 
the  mass  of  blood  to  be  vitiatea  if  this 
were  withdrawn  and  replaced  by  trans- 
fusion of  healthy  blood,  could  tliis  ope- 
ration be  of  any  use  withont  nervous 
influence  being  supplied  to  keep  the 
blood  in  a  healthy  condition,  and  to 
five  the  vessels  the  power  to  circulate 
It.  Neither  could  the  stimulus  of  the 
injection  of  any  saline  solution  into  the 
veins  to  be  of  avail.  The  morbific  cause 
is,  in  such  cases,  so  overwhelming,  as 
to  render  all  human  aid  futile.  '  The 
wheel  is  broken  at  the  cistern.'  It  is 
remarkable  that  the  intellectual  func- 
tions do  not  seem  immediately  to  piarti- 
cipate  in  the  destructive  effect  of  the 
invisible  agent,  but  only  the  animal 
functions.  The  saline  enemata  are  pro- 
bably as  good  as  any  other  single  re- 
medy; but  this  case  proves  that  tbey 
are  no  specific,  and  that  they  are  not  to 
be  reliea  upon  for  the  cure  of  an  intense 
case  of  the  disease,  yet  they  are  not  by 
any  means  to  be  thrown  aside  as  value- 
less on  th^t  account  Perhaps,  it  may 
be  said,  that  this  was  a  case  for  the  trial 
of  chlorine,  or  the  nitro-muriatic  acid  % 
mixture,  th^  effect  of  which  is  refresh- 
ing  and  reviving,  besides  having  a  ten- 
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denoy  to  check  the  co11i(|uatiTe  sweatincc ; 
and  hence  these  medicines  may  be  vahi- 
able  remedies  to  be  used  either  as  drink 
or  injection,  but  thej  seem  to  have  ^ot 
into  disuse,  whether  from  their  not  heingr 
known,  or  haFing*  been  found  ineffi- 
cacious, I  do  not  know.  I  wish  jou  may 
be  able  to  inform  me.  I  do  not  de- 
precate bleedinfr — on  the  contrary,  I  am 
aware  that  in  many  cases  it  is  a  remedy 
of  the  first  importance. 

I  believe  cholera  to  be  a  fever  of  a 
peculiar  type,  the  cold  stages  of  which  is 
most  intractable  and  fatal :  that  it  orif^- 
nates,  as  other  fevers  do,  from  a  subtle 
miasm,  also  peculiar,  the  nature  of  which 
is  perhaps  utterly  incomprehensible 
to  our  finite  perceptions  ;  and  that  an 
interne  case  of  it  has  seldom  been  cured 
bv  any  of  the  remedies  hitherto  em- 
ployed. No  doubt  a  skilful  discrimi- 
natinfir  practitioner  will  be  more  success* 
ful  than  an  i^orant  routinist ;  but  I 
feel  convinced  that  many  cases  are  ab- 
solutely incurable.  That  some  cases, 
apparently  hopeless,  have  recovered  I 
know;  the  cause  of  the  recovery,  bow- 
ever,  like  the  invasion,  remains  a  mys< 
tery :  I  believe  it  most  probably  attri- 
butable to  some  sorrounain^  chang-e— 
meteoric  or  atmospheric.  It  is  from 
cholera  being  different  in  different  places, 
and  at  different  periods,  that  it  is  so  va- 
riously reported :  at  one  time  it  is  easily 
managed,  and  remedies  then  used  are 
cried  up  as  infallible,  which,  on  another 
occasion,  when  tested,  are  found  worth- 
less,  or  worse  than  useless. 

The  post-mortem  appearances  are 
always  unsatisfactory ;  and,  in  nine  out 
of  ten  cases,  the  effect  of  treatment  In 
this  last  case  no  stimulating  remedies 
having  been  used,  the  appearances  were 
exactlj^  such  as  are  presented  after 
drowning.  The  venous  system  through- 
out was  congested,  especially  in  the 
head ;  yet  I  do  not  think  that  this  was 
the  cause  of  the  mischief,  but  the  effect 
of  it;  and  perhaps  only  one  of  the 
minor  effects;  for  the  mental  powers 
remained  intact  till  nearly  the  end  of 
life.  The  stomach  and  small  intestines 
were  natural,  and  any  unhealthy  ap- 
pearance in  the  large  intestines  was 
rather  attributable  to  the  disease  with 
which  the  patient  had  been  previously 
affected,  than  to  the  effect  of  cholera. 
<  In  short,  he  died  of  asphyxia.' 

(Signed)  A.  B.  Morgan. 

Caanimoffe,  9tb  S«pt.  1888.'*     - 

P.S.  Only  one  other  case  occurred, 


which  terminated  favourably  under  ataii. 
lar  treatment  to  that  above  described. 
The  man  was  also  in  hospital,  eonva- 
lescing  from  dysentery  contracted  in  the 
prison  cells.  I  have  received  several 
reports  of  the  utility  of  hot  saline  ens- 
mata  in  cholera,  and  the  invasive  (cold) 
suge  of  idiopathic  fevers,  in  which  tepid 
cathartic  enemata  may  be  ponsidmd 
indispensable. 

John  Murray,  M.D. 
Mtdnw.  8d  October,  18S3. 


APPLICATION    OF  THE  SHORT 
MIDWIFERY  FORCEPS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 

Sir, 
If  the  following  observations  on  the 
short  midwifery  forceps,  especial  I  v  in 
reference  to  the  mode  which  I  nave 
long  practised  in  their  application, 
appear  to  you  of  sufficient  |>ractical  im- 
pnrtance,  their  cariy  insertion  in  yoar 
valuable  and  widely  circulated  journal 
will  much  oblige,  sir, ' 

Your  obedient  servant, 

John  Rbntow . 

Penleolk,  35Ui  Feb.  1818. 

It  is  almost  unnecessary  for  mc  le 
premise,  that  the  cases  in  which  the  ap- 
plication of  the  short  midwifery  forceps 
IS  called  for,  comprise  all  those  usually 
included  in  the  second  order  of  laborioiu 
labours,  where  mechanical  means  for 
assisting  delivery  are  resorted  to,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  inefficiency  of  uterine 
action  to  propel  the  foetus  through  the  in- 
ferior aperture;  it  being  understood, 
that  there  does  not  exist  any  actual  di»- 
proportion,  between  the  pelvic  passages, 
and  the  sizeof  the  infant*s  head*  or  at 
least  to  such  an  extent  as  to  prevent  the 
child  being  bom  alive.  It  is  also  taken 
for  granted,  that  the  continuance  of 
labour,  without  artificial  interference, 
would  prove  injurious,  though  not 
perhaps  in  an  equal  ratio,  to  both  the 
mother  dnd  the  cnild. 

The  use  of  the  short  or  common  for* 
ceps  of  this  country,  savs  Dr.  Davies, 
"  always  supposes  that  the  bead  of  the 
child  shall  have  previously  entered,  and 
reached  a  considerable  depth  within  the 
cavity  of  the  pelvis.  This  rule  is  eon- 
sidcsred  as  being  perfectly  well  under- 
stood  and  establisned  in  the  practice  of 
this  country ;  and  our  instrument  is  ac- 
cordingly adapted  to  this  more  limited 
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object  on] J,  and  never  used  for  tbe  pur- 
pose ofbrin^in^  the  child's  bead  from 
above  tbe  brim  into  tbe  cavity  of  the 
pelvi8."--(0bst.  Med.  vol.  ii.p,  1113.) 

It  will  be  found,  if  the  parturient 
action  has  advanced  tbe  child's  head  so 
far  as  to  form,  what  is  called,  the  peri- 
neal tumor,  tbe  easier  will  be  tbe  appli- 
cation of  tbe  instrument,  and  vice  versA, 
When  this  takes  place,  it  is  presumed 
that  dilatation  of  the  os  uteri  Has  pro- 
ceeded, so  as  to  have  effected  obliteration 
of  tbe  cervix. 

It  requires  so  much  care  and  caution 
to  introduce  the  blades  within  the  ori- 
ficium  uteri,  and  the  difficulty  of  guiding 
them  by  tbe  fingers  is  so  great,  when 
the  pelvic  passages  are  filled  up  by  an 
almost  impacted  bead,  that  the  only 
safe  practice  is  to  wait  for  these  condi- 
tions before  having  recourse  to  tbe  in- 
strument; all  earlier  attempts  being, 
in  mv  opinion,  not  only  hazardous  and 
uncailea  for,  but  generally  ending  in 
tbe  failure  of  adjusting  the  blades,  until 
uterine  contractions  have  propelled  the 
head  to  tbe  extent  I  have  described,  or 
in  other  words,  until  tbe  os  uteri  bas  re- 
ceded so  far  over  the  bead,  that  there  is 
no  danger  of  grasping  the  former  in  ap- 
plying tbe  instrument  over  the  ears  of 
tbe  latter. 

To  prevent  such  an  accident,  the 
finger  is  generally  recommended  to  be 
used  as  a  director.  On  such  occasions 
this  advice,  I  believe,  will  be  found  to 
be  impracticable.  Dr.  Hamilton,  from 
experience,  was  well  aware  of  this,  when 
he  stated,  "  that  it  is  not  necessary  that 
the  ears  be  felt/'  and  that, ''during  the 
last  30  rears  he  bas  had  occasttm  to 
use  tbe  forceps,  he  has  never  even  en- 
deavoured to  feel  tbe  ear  of  the  infant." 
— (Pract.  Observat.  vol.  ii.  p.  lU.). 

I  apprehend,  where  there  is  space 
euougn  left  for  the  introduction  ol  the 
forefinger,  between  tbe  bead  of  the  child 
and  the  sides  of  the  pelvis,  in  order  to 
guide  tbe  forceps,  that  there  will  gene* 
rail  V  be  little  or  no  necessity  for  the  use 
of  the  instrument.  Under  such  circum- 
atances,  time,  and  tbe  exercise  of  a  little 
patience,  and  good  management,  will  be 
quite  sufficient  to  enable  the  natural 
powers  to  complete  tbe  delivery  without 
instrumental  aid. 

Cases  of  malposition  of  the  bead  cer- 
tainly form  exceptions  to  this  rule.  I 
«gree,  however,  with  Dr.  Davies,  that 
though  it  may  not  be  necessary  to  wait 


in  all  cases  for  what  is  called  total  ob- 
literation  of  tbe  uterine  apertnre,  '*  yet 
even  the  exceptions  to  these  cases," 
(where  immediate  delivery  becomes  in- 
dispensable, in  conseauence  of  symptoms 
of  great  urgency  ana  imminent  danger 
arising  from  biemorrbage,  exhaustion, 
convulsions,  rupture  of  the  uterus,  <Scc. 
Sec.)  ''are  to  be  allowed,  without  preju- 
dice  to  the  general  rule  of  practice, 
which  requires  a  sufficient  development 
of  tbe  OS  uteri,  to  admit  the  child's  head 
to  pass  through  it,  without  incurring 
the  risk  of  laceration." 

I  am  the  more  particular  in  stating, 
that  the  ear  of  the  infant  can  seldom  ba 
reached  by  the  finger,  in  natural  pre- 
sentations, where  the  forceps  can  be 
safely  employed,  because  a  line  of  prac- 
tice (as  appears  to  me  altogether  un- 
warranted)  has  been  recommended  to 
be  followed  in  such  cases. .  In  proof  of 
what  I  have  said,  I  could  cite,  if  it  were 
necessary,  tlie  details  of  many  cases  of 
protracted  labours,  in  which  I  have  been 
consulted,  where  compression  formed 
the  only  source  of  danger,  in  which  it 
was  impossible  by  examination  with  the 
finger,  to  ascertain  the  exact  position  of 
the  ear,  in  consequence  of  swelling  of 
tbe  scalp,  and  of  the  soft  parts  within 
tbe  pelvis,  and  from  the  size  of  the 
infant's  head,  and  the  general  depth  of 
the  cavity  of  the  pelvis  itself;  ana,  not- 
withstanding, I  have  succeeded  with  the 
forceps  in  saving  tbe  life  of  tbe  cbild. 
How  unjustifiable  would  it  have  been 
to  have  used  on  aach  occasions  the 
crotchet,  as  has  been  proposed,  for  the 
purpose  of  reducing  the  size  of  the  bead ! 
I  perfectly  coincide  with  Dr*  Hamilton, 
if  tbe  rule  was  to  be  adopted  (where  the 
disproportion  between  toe  head  of  the 
child  and  the  pelvis  is  so  great  as  to 
prevent  us  reaching  tbe  ear  with  the 
finger,)  that  tbe  only  measure  for  affect- 
ing deliverv  is  by  embryotomy,  "  the 
forceps  could  not  be  emploved  once  in 
twenty  cases,  where"  he  from  experi- 
ence "  knows  it  to  be  both  safe  and  use- 
ful."—(Pract.  Obser.  pt.  ii.  p.  110.)  If 
tbe  use  of  tbe  forceps  was  limited  by 
such  a  rule,  in  place  of  being,  what  I 
consider  it  to  be,  an  invaluable  instru- 
ment, it  would  become  a  comparatively 
valueless  one. 

Although  an  advocate  for  the  timely 
application  of  the  forceps,  I  would  plead 
strongly  against  their  indiscriminate 
employment.     One  general    cause   of 
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failure  is,  that  they  are  orteii  used  too 
soon.  In  the  hands  of  those  whose 
beads  are  g'uided  by  apprehension,  im- 
patience, and  iffnorance,  I  need  scarcely 
add,  tbat  this  usefal  instrument  is  con- 
Terted  into .  a  weapon  of  the  most  dan- 
gerous kind. ' 

I  shall  not  now  enter  into  the  debated 
question  as  to  the  precise  time  when 
instrumental  aid  becomes  necessary. 
Thi^  must  in  a  great  measure  be  left  to 
the  discretion  and  good  sense  of  the 
practitioner,  whose  conduct  will  be  re- 
gulated by  the  symptoms  of  c^ery  indi- 
▼idual  case.  **  Although,**  says  Goocb, 
'*  a  precipitate  use  of  instruments  is 
nerer  justifiable,  it  is  better  for  one, 
who  is  familiar  with  the  application  of 
the  forceps,  to  deliver  his  patient  after 
waiting  a  moderate  time,  than  to  permit 
the  continuance  of  fruitless  pains,  or 
hazard  the  more  serious  evils  of  pro- 
tracted labour."— (Pract,  Compcnd.  p. 
205.)  Dr.  G.  might  have  added,  that 
when  one  is  not  familiar  with  their  use, 
the  first  trial  should  never  be  made 
except  in  the  presence,  and  with  the  as- 
sistance of  him  who  is  so,  in  order  thnt 
the  lamentable  and  incurable  accidents, 
which  so  often  result  from  rashness  ana 
inexperience,  may  be  avoided.  Nothing, 
as  Dewees  has  remarked,  *'  but  a  care- 
ful  experience  upon  the  living  subject 
can  ever  make  a  man  adroit  in  their  use." 

Between  cases  of  impaction,  even- 
tually requiring  decided  interference, 
and  those  of  simple  arrest,  which  the 
iiRtural  powers  may  terminate  favour- 
ably without  aid,  a  prompt  discrimina- 
tion must  be  made.  One  may  be  too 
late  in  aflTording  assistance  in  the  first 
case;  but  in  the  latter  case,  when  the 
labour  is  tedious,  and  the  spirits  of  tbe 

Katient  depressed  or  exhausted,  if  you 
e  cautious  you  seldom  can  be  too  soon, 
provided  the  head  be  far  enough  ad- 
▼anced;  for  it  is  a  fact  consonant  to 
every  day's  experience,  that  the  intro- 
duction of  the  instrument  (sometimes 
even  of  a  single  blade)  acts  as  a  uterine 
irritant,  by  renewing  suspended  action, 
and  exciting  fresh  contractions,  and 
will  greatly  expedite  delivery,  with- 
out much  traction  or  compression  having 
been  employed. 

As  the  mode  of  using  the  forceps  forms 
the  rhore  immediate  object  of  this  com- 
munication,  I  shall  now  briefly  state 
how  this  is  to  be  done. 

Since  tbe  dajta  of  Chapman,  when 


this  **  noble  instrument,*'  as  he  calls  th^ 
forceps,  was  so  rudely  constructed  an 
to  have  its  blades  fixed  by  a  screw,  to 
the  present  time,  when  lir.  D.  Davies 
has  strained  invention  in  carrying-  me- 
chanical improvements  on   it  perhaps 
too  far,  the  common  and  universal  ai- 
rection  given  for  its  introduction  was 
slowly  and  carefully  "  to  glide  or  slide, 
with  a  slight  wriggling  motion,"  each 
blade  repeatedly,  during  the  absence  of 
a  pain,  between  the  two  forefingers  and 
the  bead  of  the  child,  either  by  tbe  side 
of' the  pelvis,  or  towards  the    pabis. 
Thus  Dewees  advises,  tbat  **we  take 
hold  of  the  male  branch  of  the  force|» 
with  the  left  band,  and  hold  it  as  we 
would  a  pen  when  writing,  while  we 
introduce  two  or  three  fingers  into  tbe 
vagina  against  the  child's  bead,  and 
under  the  edge  of  the  uterus,  if  practi- 
cable;  we  then  hold  tbe  handle  or  blade 
nearly  perpendicular,  but  inclining  to 
the  right  side  of  the  mother,  then  insi- 
nuate the  blade  between  the  labia,"  ^c. 
&c.— (System  of  Midwifery,  p.  319.) 
Tbe  following    authors     give    almost 
similar  instructions ;  see  Gooch's  Com- 
pcnd. p.  208;   Conquest's  Outlines  p.' 
100;    Bhindell's    Lectures,   p.    125; 
Burns'  Midwifery,  p.  448;  Merriman 
on  Difficult  PaKurition, p.  166;  Ryan's 
Manual,  p.  546 ;  Denman's  Midwifery, 
p.  277;   and  Baudelocque's  Midwifery 
by  Heath,  vol.  iii.  p.  43.    "  The  blades 
of  the  forceps,"  says  the  last  author, 
*'  ought  always  to  be  applied  on  the  sides 
of  the  head." 

I  practised  this  plan  for  some  years, 
but  I  experienced  so  much  difficulty  in 
the  application  of  the  instrument,  tbat 
I  was  more  than  once  fairly  foiled,  and 
almost  on  every  occasion  when  I  used 
it,  was  enf^ged  fully  half  an  hour  be- 
fore I  adjusted  the  blades.  It  might 
be  said,  tfiat  so  much  time  could  not  be 
occupied,  if  I  had  possessed  the  requi- 
site  manual  dexterity;  but  I  have 
witnessed  the  same  tardy  process  under 
the  hands  of  practitioners,  to  whom 
want  of  practical  skill  could  not  be  im- 
puted, when  thi&  part  of  the  operation 
was  performed  in  a  similar  way.  It 
was  a  matter  of  deep  regret  to  me,'  that 
the  patient  was  either  to  be  exposed  to 
tbe  alternative  of  prolonged  and  unas- 
sisted sufiering,  it  I  declined,  which  I 
acknowledge,  I  sometimes  did,  having 
recourse  to  the  operation,  from  fear  of 
not  succeeding;  or  of  having  much  un- 
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mecewLry  p«n  inflicted  in  the  perfoim- 
aoce  of  It. 

The  great  obstacle  which  I  always 
experienced  in  the  introduction  of  the 
instrument,  lay  in  the  first  application 
of  the  extremity  of  the  blaaes  to  the 
head.  When  tbii  instrument  was 
pushed  forward  in  the  lateral  direction 
of  the  peWis,  its  progress  was  liable  to 
be  arrested  bj  folds  of  the  scalp  and  the 
▼a{(iua, 'before  the  concave  part  of  the 
bls^Ie  reached  the  cranial  convexity. 
But  when  it  was  introduced  by  the 
perin»uro,  I  found  this  difficulty  was 
perfectly  obviated.  When  this  difficulty 
18  once  ^ot  over,  and  the  instrumeot  is 
moved  slowly  onward  till  it  rest,  we  will 
lind,  afi  Dr.  Burns  observes,  that  it  has 
almost  gone,  suA  sponte,  in  a  right  di- 
rection. But  before  this  can  be  safelj^, 
easily,  or  successfully  effected,  it  is 
taken  for  granted,  that  the  head  has 
descended  far  enough  into  the  pelvis, 
and  the  os  uteri  receded  (as  I  have  al- 
ready stated)  far  enough  over  the  head, 
so  that  the  extremities  of  the  forceps 
can  be  passed  over,  and  embrace  toe 
base  of  the  skull  in  their  grasp.  As 
necessary  preliminaries  to  the  operation, 
I  need  scarcely  add  that  the  vesica 
uriuafia  and  rectum  should  previously 
be  emptied  ot  their  contents.  To  the 
ileglect  of  this  simple  but.  useful  pre- 
caution, I  consider  that  the  distressing 
lesions  inflicted  upon  these  organs,  by 
the  incautious  use  of  the  forceps,  are  in 
a  great  measure  to  be  attributed. 

"  In  performing  a  delivery  by  melons 
of  the  forceps  every  attention,'*  says  Dr. 
l>ewees,  **  should  be  paid  to  delicacy, 
that  it  shall  not  be  wounded  ;  and  every 
care  should  be  exerted,  that  the  patient  - 
|>e  not  subjected  to  unnecessary  pain. 
The  operator  must  become  famibar  with 
the  introduction  of  the  instrument  with- 
out the  aid  of  his  sight,  more  ^speciafly 
as  this  cannot  serve  him,  and  must,  if 
employed,  be  highly  offensive  to  the 
patient."— (Midwifery,  p.  314.) 

In  order  to  attain  these  very  desirable 
ends — that  the  operation  may  be  both  in 
appearance  as  in  reality  as  little  for- 
midable, and  performed  with  as  much 
ei^se  to  the  patient  as  to  the  operator,  I 
object  to  Dr.  Dewees'  position  of  the 
patient,  when  he  says  that "  the  woman, 
about  to  be  delivered  with  the  forceps,  is 
constantly  Supposed  to  be  placed  upon 
her  back."— (Midwifery,  p.  318 )    She 
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ought  always,  in  my  opinion,  to  be 
placed  upon  nepside,a3  in  natural  labpqr ; 
and  no  preparation  should  be  made  toi 
appear  to  the  patient,  that  the  accoucheur 
had  any  extra  duty  to  perform.  The 
assistance  afforded  by  the  instrument 
should  seem  as  if  the  operator,  in  usinr 
it,  had  only  added  to  the  length  and 
strength  of  his  natural  digits.  . 

Although  by  the  mode  which  I  follow 
in  the  introduction  of  the  instrument, 
the  blades  can  (>e  applied  with  equal  ce- 
lerity us  safety,  i  would  on  no  pretext 
whatever  hurry  on  the  delivery ;  fur  the 
time .  to  be  occupied  in  effecting  the 
.traction  of  the  head  must  wholly,  de- 
pend on  the  degree  of  difficulty  to  bp 
overcome.  1  have  known  not  a.fei^  in- 
stances in  which  I  was  persuaded  both 
serious  injury  and  fatal  mischief  were 
done  to  the  infant  by  compression  of  its 
bead  with  the  instrument,  occasioned 
entirely  by  the  impatience  of  the  prac- 
titioner in  unduly  expediting  its  extrac- 
tion. To  prevent  the  occurrence  uf  such 
accidents,  manual  force  on  the  blades 
should  be  gently  exercised,*  and  their 
handle  ought  never  to  be  tightly  secured 
by  tape.  Artificial  aid  must  be  made  to 
imitate  ^he  natural  process  of  parturi- 
tion. Not  only  is  much  experience 
required  how  to  attain  the  power  which 
is  necessary  neither  to  injure  the  mother, 
nor  to  destroy  the  offspring;  but  much 
discretion  becomes  indispensable,  rn  not 
abusing  or  misdirecting  that  power  after 
it  has  been  placed  in  our  hands.  Al- 
though wc  may  not  be  disposed  to  deny 
what  Merriroan  asserts,  "  that  it  is  much 
better  to  introduce  them  (the  forceps) 
slowly  and  safely,  than  hastily  and  dan- 
gerously ;"  we  see  no  reason  why  speed 
may  not  be  advantageously  combined 
uith  safety  in  the  proper  application  of 
the  forceps,  any  more  thaA  tuat  danger 
will  not  accompany  slowness  if  the  ope- 
ration be  not  skilfully  performed. 

The  blades  of  the  instrument  should 
be  heated  to  the  natural  temperature  of 
the  body ;  i^nd  it  is  a  more  useful  point, 
than  is  generally  admitted,  as  tending 

S-eatly  to  facilitate  its  introduction,  that 
e  bladea,  as  well  as  the  internal  pas- 
sage and  the  scalp,' should  previously  be 
well  anointed  with  lard  or  oil. 

It  is  almost  unnecessary  for  me  testate, 
that  the  instrument  to  the  application  pf 
of  which  all  my  remarks  are  referable,- 
is  not  the   straight  but  the    ordinary 
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.  doable eurved  forceps;  videplaie  xxxif . 
in  Davieo'  Obstet  Med  p.  1096.  The 
instrument  there  delineated  and  des- 
cribed is  verjT  similar  to  the  one  I  hare 
nsed  for  upwards  of  twenty  vears,  the 
only  diflerence  beingf  in  the  width  of  the 
fenestree,  which  is  an  inch  and  a  quar^ 
ter  ii^reater  than  in  mine.  I  am  satiraed 
that  from  two  to  three  inches  added  to  tbo 
leng'th  of  the  handle  would  be  a  deddcd 
improvement,  b J  adding'  greatly  to  its 
power;  the  only  danger  thai  Conld 
possibly  arise  would  he,  that  the  blades 
might  be  introduced  too  &^  op  the  pelris, 
or  that  traction  and  compmrion  might 
be  too  forcibly  exerted  without  it,  espe- 
cially in  thehandt  of  a  rash  practitioner. 
After  all  fho  necessary  precautions 
bsTc  been  adopted,  I  introduce  the  two 
forefingers  of  the  left  hand  into  the 
lower  part  of  the  vagina,  carrying  them 
backwards  towards  the  rectum,  and  on 
the  plan  thus  formed,  the  instrument  is 
icr  be  conducted.  Holding  with  my 
right  hand  the  upper  or  right  blacle 
(which  I  always  introduce  first),  its 
broad  and  round  extremity  is  gently 
pushed  forward  in  the  direction  of  the 
coccyx,  and  turned  gradually  forwards 
in  opposition  to  the  bead  of  the  child, 
between  which  and  the  pelvic  concavity 
it  is  moved  upwards,  until  it  encom- 

I  lasses  the  parietal  protuberances.  The 
eft  or  under  blade  is  introduced  in  a 
similar  way.  There  is  no  difficulty  in 
making  the  blades  lock,  for  introduced 
in  this  mode,  they  can  be  made  to  tnu 
verse  the  whole  circumference  of  tbe 
pelvis ;  and  in  order  to  effect  a  speedy 
adjustment,  all  that  is  necessary  is  to 
keep  them  opposite  to  each  other,  (which 
I  usually  do  in  a  lateral  direction,  except 
incases  of  malposition,  where  the  lock- 
ing most  vary  according  to  the  position 
of  the  bead,)  ^nd  to  preserve  them  of 
equal  lengths.  If  they  slip,  one  blade 
must  he  pjAshed  forward  and  upwards, 
and  the  other  perhaps  withdrawn  a  little^ 
or  moved  round,  until  tbe  handles  lock. 
The  forceps  used  in  this  way  aro  so 
easily  and  so  soon  introduced,  that  the 
patients  often  aro  not  aware  that  they 
nave  been  applied.  This  TaciKty  is 
readily  explained,  when  we  examine 
that  part  of  the  mechanism  of  parturi- 
tion relative  to  the  occupancy  of  tbe 
child's  bead  in  thefaoliow  of  tbe  sacrum, 
as  it  makes  Its  exit  through  the  outlet 
of  the  pelvis— positions  m  which  tbe 
double  curved  forceps  is  usually  employ- 
ed as  an  extractor,  and  where  its  utility. 


boih  in  regaid  t#  f»«0Cio&  tfld  i 
sion  over  tM  stnnflK  Usctipm, 
at  once  appareiif. 

In  ^st  Icboors,  and  in  eases  of  aioaple 
arreM  wkieb  oflen  occur  in  tbese,  siner 
the  termination  of  the  first  sta^re,  and 
especially  when  that  has  been  misma- 
naffed,  u>e  instrument  used  with  tbe 
direction  I  have  given,  and  under  the 
limitations  prescribed,  will  save  many 
hours  of  sutrering  to  the  patient's  body 
and  tbe  anxiety  to  her  mind.  It  will 
also  greatly  abridge  the  period  of  at- 
tendance on  the  part  of  the  accoucheur — 
a  consideration  of  subordinate  impor- 
tance certainly,  but  one  wbich^  ought 
not  altogether  to  be  overiooked,  in  esti- 
matiug  the  general  ad?antages  of  an 
operation  by  the  safety  and  efficiency  of 
the  means  employed. 

I  am  almost  tempted  to  refrain  stating 
bow  soon  the  blades  can  be  locked,  lest 
it  should  induce  any  to  throw  away  all 
caution,  and  to  substitute  "  tbe  deed  for 
the  well-doing  of  it," — an  evil  very  apt 
to  be  committed  when  the  movements 
of  dexterity  are  calculated  merely  by 
moments  of  time,  and  security  incooai- 
derately  sacrificed  to  celerity. 

I  may  mention,  however,  that  I  have 
adapted  tbe  instrument  in  bad  cases  in 
two  minutes ;  and  that  I  almost  iKTCr 
reouire  more  than  the  interval  betwees 
pains  recurring  at  tbe  ordinary  period 
of  three  minutes  to  ftx  both  bladea  ex- 
actly. I  have  done  tbia  n^atedly  be- 
fore some  of  my  neighbour  practitioners, 
wbo  have  since  adopted  my  plan. 

In  conduston,  I  cannot  fortify  these 
discursive  observations  on  the  important 
manual  operation  of  speedily,  easily, 
and  safely  applying  the  foreeps  more 
appropriately  than  by  the  following 
quotation  from  Dr.  Bums:  —  **  The 
mere  introduction  of  the  forceps,  if 
grently  accomplished,  can  scarcely  be 
more  hazardous,  than  tbe  introduction 
of  the  finger,  for  no  foree  is  or  ought  to 
be  exerted.  If  there  he  hazard,  it  moat 
be  in  the  process  of  extraction,  and  this 
it  is  evident  can  arise  only  either  from 
pressure  of  tbe  instrument  on  the  soft 
parts,  or  from  tbe  head  and  instrument 
lacerating  the  perinseum.  Tbe  last 
event  must  in  general  be  the  coaao- 
quence  of  want  of  caution,,  and  the  first 
can  never  be  carried  to  any  dangerooa 
degree,  in  a  case  of  arrest,  if  the  ope- 
rator knows  how  to  direct  his  efibrti. 
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EFFECTS  OF  COLCHTCUM  AND 
LYTTA— EXTERNA  LLY. 

Ta  the  Sditor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 

Sir/ 
A  REMEDIAL  agent  is  yaluable  in  pro- 
portion as  it  is  efficacious,  simple,  and 
CMjf  of  application ;  and  this  considera- 
l^n  has  induced  me  to  forward  some 
observations  I  have  made  in  this  hospi- 
tal on  the  efiects  of  colchicum  and 
lytta  in  rheumatism  and  vesical  para- 
lysis, when  used  topically.  I  think  they 
.will  interest  the  professional  public.  I 
have  added  one  or  two  short  remarks  on 
the  use  of  opium  and  belladonna  in  a 
similar  way. 

Some  theoretical  speculations  led  me 
fo  try  the  following  liniment  in  rheu- 
matism :— • 

1^  Tr.  Raid.  Colcb.;    Tr.  Campb.  aa. 
partes  sqaales.    M. 

The  patient  who  used  this  was  a  tall 
groom  (Richard  Bould),  under  the  care 
of  Dr.  Bclcombe,  subject  to  rheumatic 
attacks,  and  who  at  the  time  was  unable 
to  lift  his  arm,  on  account  of  rheumatism 
of  the  deltoid  muscle.  I  was  agreeably 
surprised  to  find  that,  after  the  third 
application,  and  within  twelve  hours 
after  the  first,  he  was  able  tu  raise  his 
arm  fteely  to  his  head.  The  relief  was, 
however,  only  temporary,  but  the  appli- 
cation  was  used  with  eoual  success  so 
often  as  the  pain  recurrea.  The  patient 
was  subsequently  attacked  by  small- 
pox (after  vaccination),  and  nothinc^ 
Was  heard  of  the  rheumatic  pains  until 
he  was  convalescent,  wheir  they  attacked 
his  hip.  He  reminded  me  of  the  lini- 
ment, and  one  trial  removed  the^pain. 
I  now  prescribed  it  for  two  or  three  out- 
patients, and  these  derived  benefit. 
I  then  omitted  the  tincture  of  camphor, 
and  I  DOW  find  the  g^room  h»  relieved 
with  equal  celerity  and  certaintv  by 
the  tincture  of  colchicum-root  alone. 
Relief  so  constantly  follows  its  appli- 
cation  in  his  case,  that  I  cannot  doubt 
its  utility.  When  the  loins  are  affected 
be  cannot  torn  in  bed  unless  the  liac- 
lure  be  previously  used.  He  ruhs  one 
or  two  tea-spoonsM  on  the  part  affected. 
I  have  found  it  equally  sueeessful 
in  another  case,  in  whicm  the  deltoid 
muscle  was  affected. 

The  only  notice  I  can  irnd  of  this 
method  of  using  colchicum,  is  in  the 
"  Dictionnaire    de   Mat.    Medic."   of 


Merat  and  De  Lens,  ii.  361.  A  Dr* 
Gum  pert  is  there  quoted  (from  Rev.  M^. 
i.  140),  as  having  used  the  tincture 
of  seeds  of  colchicum  as  a  local  appli- 
cation in  gout  and  rheumatism  very 
successfully.  The  particular  instance 
of  a  clergyman  is  mentioned,  who  was 
confined  to  his  bed  for  a  month  or  six 
weeks  with  the  latter,  and  who  was  able 
to  leave  it  on  the  fifth  day  after  frici 
ttons  with  the  tincture  of  the  seeds. 
From  theoretical  considerations,  which 
I  need  not  detail,  I  think  it  will  be 
fonnd  a  useful  application  in  gout  as 
well  as  rheumatism.  Those  who  have 
corns,  which  are  painful  during  atmos- 
pheric changes,  will  probably  find  the 
twinges  of  those  delicate  pedal  barome- 
ters alleviated  by  the  topical  use  of 
some  preparation  of  colchicum .  Burtal 
rheumatism  will,  of  course,  be  most  re- 
lieved by  its  use. 

LytUB  in  vesical  paralysi*,'^!  believe 
it  is  well  known  that  thettnctore  and  pow- 
der of  the  meloe  veticatoria,  or  cantharis, 
is  very  useftil  in  atony  or  paralysis  of  the 
bladder,  especially  of  hysterical  and 
aged  people.  I  nave  ftmnd,  however^ 
that  an  emploitrum  lyttm  applied  to  the 
loins  is  equally  eflicacious,  and  much 
more  manageaole.  A  female,  confined 
to  bed  in  the  last  stage  of  laryngeal 
phthisis,  could  not  pass  orine  without 
raising  herself  upon  her  knees.  She 
was  at  last  too  weak  for  the  effort,  and 
it  became  a  question  how  the  difficulty 
could  be  surmounted.  I  recommended 
an  emplastrum  lyttae  to  be  applied  to 
the  loins  or  sacrum,  until  she  felt  able 
to  empty  the  bladder  in  the  recumbent 
posture.  In  half  an  hour  after  the  ap- 
plication she  succeeded.  She  lived  for 
three  or  four  weeks  subseouently)  and 
the  plaster  was  in  almost  daily  use  until 
she  died.  In  most  instances  from  one 
to  two  hours  elapse  before  the  desired 
effect  is  produced ;  in  b^terical  reten- 
tion about  the  latter  period.  The  plas* 
ter  is  useful  in  other  cases.  A  man 
came  to  the  hospital  with  a  ca- 
theijter  in  his  bladder;  he  had  not 
made  water  without  it  for  three 
weeks.  It  was  removed ,  and  an  emplas- 
trum  lyttft  applied  to  the  sacrum  for 
three  or  four  boors ;  be  never  wanted 
tjie  catheter  again,  and  went  away  in  a 
week  quite  well.  I  am  not  aware  that 
this  method  of  using  the  Aj  is  men- 
tioned by  authors. 

Dr.  Simpson  (physician  to  the  hos- 
^M)  uses  a  belladonna  plaster  over  Iho 
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rjjpoB  of  the  heart,  to  quiet  nolent  paU 

? citation  ;  I  have  found  it  very  success- 
ill,  especiailj  in  nervous  palpitation. 
The  belladonna  plaster  will  also  relieve 
irritable  bladder,  and  neural^fia  or  irri- 
ubiliMr  of  tlie  rectum.  The  plaster 
should  be  made  with  the  pure  extract 
spread  on  lint  or  leather,  and  applied 
moist  to^  the  sacrum  or  perineum.  1  think 
a«  opiate  plaster,  made  with  powdered 
opium  ana  soap  cerate,  is  more  effica- 
cious than  the  belladonna,  at  least  in 
ii^ritable  bladder;  ic  will  sometimes 
enable  a  person  to  rest  undisturbed 
durinff  a  whole  nig^ht— I  am,  sir, 
Your  ob^ient  servant, 

Thomas  Laycock. 

York  Comity  Hosplta], 
Feb.  1889. 

TWO  CASES  OF  CEREBRAL 

DISEASE. 

By  Da.  Divin  Bidham. 

(For  th9  London  Medical  Gazette,) 

Early  in  April  I  attended  Miss  E.  B., 
for  slig^bt  functional  derang-ement  of 
the  stomach  ;  when  I  was  requested  to 
Ipive  an  opinion  respectini^r  the  character 
of  certain  superficial  ulcers  situated  in 
differeni  parts  ef  the  body,  and  succeed- 
ing each*  other,  (one  healing'  as  another 
broke  out)-,  for  several  months  past. 
On  examination-,  I  found  /ive  verj  super, 
ficial  ulcers,  of  inconsiderable  size,  (the 
larg-esi  might  have  been  covered  bv  a 
two-franc  niece),  and  each  surrounoed 
hy  a  livid-looking  ring,  of  about  half 
an  inch  in  extent  oejond  the  immediate 
seat  of  ulceration.  As  mj  patie-nt, 
thouffh  member  o(  «  Urge  and  jiealth^ 
familj',  was  evidently  herself  of  a  deli- 
cate and  lymphatic  habit  of  body— as  the 
uterine  function  was  shortly  expected  to 
declare  itself,  (she  was  just  turned  of 
14) — and  as  the  ulcers  were  plainly  of 
the  indolent  kind,  and  had  not  healed 
under  mercury  and  iodine,  (tried  before 
I  ^aw  her)— and  as  moreover  the  dij^es- 
tion  was  inditferent,  such  gfeneral  direc- 
tions were  iifiveu  as  would  naturally 
occur ;  and  for  a  local  application  creta 
ppta.  was  to  be  dredged  over  the  surface 
of*  the  ulcers :  for  internal  use,  sarsapa* 
rilla,  with  the  liquor  potasss.  Under 
this  treatment  the  sores  shortly  assumed 
a  healtJiier  hue,  and  eventually  healed 
4ip  in  about  six  weeks  from  itiB  com- 
mencement. 

-    Two  or  three  day$  after  the  closing  of 
the  last  ulcer,  she'  began  to  experience 


shooting  pains  in  the  head,  which  were 
remarkable,    she  said   aflerwarda,    for 
their  very  acute  character, '  and  for  the 
extreme    shortness    of   their    duratioD, 
being    mere    momentary  longea,    and 
never    of  many    seconds^    persjsteoee; 
thus  her  family  was  in  ignoranc^  of  their 
existence  till  the  eleventh  or   twelfth 
day    from   the  time  she    had    noticed 
them.     During  the  two  days  immedU 
ately    preceding    that    communication 
these  pains  had  become  **  more  intense, 
she  thought,  and  of  considerably  longer 
duration ;  "  up  to   this  day,  however, 
(and    for  several  days  afterwards),  the 
rntermissions  were  still  long  and  per- 
feet,   the  head  remaining    quite    free 
from  all  uneasitiessof  any  kind  during  br 
far  the  greater  portion,  and  all  the  ear- 
lier part  of  die  day  ;  her  sleep,  too,  op 
to  this  period  was  calm  and  refneshinif, 
and  her  digestion  scarcely  inferior  to 
her  appetite,  which  was  excellent ;  and 
she  was  lively,   active,   and  cheerful. 
The  day  on  which  I  was  first  asked  to 
revisit  her  after  the  cure  of  her  ulcers, 
was  AfSte  day:  she  had  been  taking  a 
considerable   walk  with   her  sisters  to 
hear  some  church  music,  in  St.  Roch, 
where  she    was  suddenly  seized   with 
one  of  these  shooting  pains,  of  such 
violence  as  to  compel  an    immediate 
return  home,  where  I  saw  her  about  two 
hours  afterwards.    The  intensity  of  the 
pains  by  this  time  had  fone^  and   she 
was  sitting  up,  the  position  she  conti- 
nued to  prefer  till  within  about  a  week 
of  ber  death,    the  recumbent  posture 
always  aggravating  her  Sitfierines;  but 
though  the  acute  pain  bad  g^auy  sub- 
sided,  there  were  other  symptoms,  which 
seemed  sufficiently  pronounced — ^a  flush- 
ed state  of  the  cheeks,  suffused  eves,  with 
swollen  eye-lids,  a  somewhat  hard  and 
considerably   accelerated  pulse,  undue 
pulsation  of  the  carotids j  accompanied 
with  a  general  feeling  of  illness,  and  a 
dull  heavy  ache  over  both  orbits.    Yet 
as  the  above  symptoms  did  not  appear 
sufficient  to    warrant    any    immediate 
conclusion  respecting  their  origin,  and 
as  the  patient  felt  already  better,  five 
grains  of  calomel,  to  be  followed  by  a 
blacl^  draught  early  the  ensuing  mom- 
in^,  were  ordered,  together  with  cold  ap- 

}>lications  to  the  bead  and  a  mustard 
bot-bath.  At  an  early  hour  next  day  I 
found  my  patient  already  dressed;  she 
came  forward  to  gfreet  me  with  a  smiling 
face,  and  said  she  was,  and  looked  what 
she  affirmed  herself  to  be,  "  quite  well." 
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Questioned  as  to  the  pain  in  the  head, 
she  said  gailj,  **  Oh  !  that's  a  mere 
nothing  now,  I  scarcely  feel  it  at  all.'* 
The  pulse  was  natural,  the  skin  cool ; 
liobooy  would  have  helieved  in  the  pos- 
sibility of  latent  mischief.  Next  day, 
at  the  same  hour  (the  third  morning), 
I  leani  that,  four  or  five  hours  after  my 
previous  visit,  the  pains  in  the  head  had 
returned  with  considerable  violence, 
ganiing  a  maximum  of  iiitenviity  towards 
8  P.M.  One  of  the  family,  who  bad  felt 
the  pulse  at  that  hour  assured  me,  it  was 
at  lease  110  in  the  minute.  Notwith- 
standing this  unfavourable  report,  I 
'  find  my  patient  at. 10  ^.m.  much  in  her 
Qsual  state;  all  syjoiptoms  of  fever  at 
least  have  subsided ;  the  pulse  is  under 
80;  the  skin  cool  and  comforUble;  and 
she  is  juite  unwilling  to  be  considered 
as  an  invalid.  I  learn,  in  the  course 
of  conversation,  that  there  have  been 
short  paroxysms  of  headache  every  day 
for  the  last  fortnight,  always  extremely 
sharp  and  severe,  blut  never  of  many 
second/  persistence:  these  pains,  which 
have  occurred  at  irregular  periods  (fre- 
quently most  severe  in  bed,)  left  the 
head  perfectly  free  from  uneasiness  dur- 
ing intervals  of  four,  fire,  or  even  si^: 
hours;  but  within  the  last  four  days 
a  "heavy  pain  over  the  orbiu"  has 
supervened  to  the  acute  one,  which 
^ets  worse  towards  evening,  and  then 
tne  shooting  pains  first  noticed  become 
more  frequent.  In  the  evening,  1  find 
the  countenance  (which  is  naturally 
palej  extensivfcly  flushed,  the  vessels  of 
the  head  and  neck  unduly  active,  heat 
of  akin  rather  sharp,  and  the  tongue 
coated  with  a  white  fur;  the  pulse  is 
upwards  of  100,  hard,  and  somewhat 
▼ibratory  in  its  feel ;  she  is  thirsty.  Sh.e 
now  complains  constantly  of  the  head, 
ivhich,  to  use  her  own  words,  **  aches 
dreadfully,  and  feels  as  though  it  were 
pressed  upon  b^  a  heavy  weight ;"  there 
are  still  momentary  lunges  of  the  acute 
pain  of  great  intensity,  and  these  are 
renewed  by  the  least  motion  of  the 
head.  The  headache  is  felt  to  be  so 
unlike  common  headache,  that  she  ex- 
presses a  fear  lest  "the  ulcers  which 
have  been  cured  in  the  legs  are  break- 
ing out  in  the  brain."  The  back  of  the 
bead  and  behind  the  ears  to  be  covered 
with  leeches;  a  scruple  of  calomel,  in 
three-grain  doses,  to  be  taken  every  three 
hours. 

On    the    fourth     morning,    though 
weakened  by  the  leeches  ana  bleeding. 


the  feels  "  quite  nicelv  ;*'  the  p.  ins  are 
no  longer  complain'ed  of;  but  she  has 
"  a  feeUng  of  an  indescribable  kind  iu 
the  head,"  which  is  not  pain,  and  "  but 
for  this  feeling  would  have  nothing  the 
matter  with  her.''  She  inquests  to  sit 
on  the  so(a,  as  the  bed  always  makes 
her  head  worse.  I  see  no  further 
ground  for  active  interferencej  the  head- 
pains  are  diminii^hed,  and  every  thing 
appears  going  on  prosperously. 

5th  day.— On  this  day  she  is  sei;ipcd 
at  6  ^.M.,  while  walking  across  the  room 
to  rbach  a  book,  with  piercing  paiu 
through  the  head ;  immediately  replaced 
as  before,  by  the  heavy  pain  over  the 
orbits;  nausea  is  now  to  he  added  to 
the  symptoms ;  the  pulse,  however,  ia 
scarcely  accelerated;  cold  applications 
no  longer  relieve,'  hut  even  seem  to  ex- 
asperate the  pain  in  the  head.  Great 
relief  is  obtained  by  pressing  over  the 
temples  with  the  hancis ; '  under  strong 
pressure  the  pains,  though  still  felt«  jare 
scarcely  worth  speaking  about. 

9th  day .9— A  change  had  taken  place, 
which  I  was  certainly  not  prepared  for. 
I  find  my  young  patient  sitting,  at  an 
open  window,  enioying  the  light  and 
air,  chatting  with  her  family,  ajid  taking 
a  full  share  of  intereat  in  all  that  was 
passing  in  the  street  and  around  her. 
She  requested  one  of  her  sisters  to  get 
her  some  amusiujg  book,  as  she  felt 
she  was  now  getting  qnite  well.  This 
amendment,  or  apparent  convalescence, 
was  of  short  continuance ;  shje  was  not  so 
well  in  the  evening,  but  was  annoyed 
by  noise,  and  wished  not  to  be  dis- 
turbed. I  now  notieed  for  the  first  time 
some  slight  convulsive  spasms  of  the 
limbsy  over  which,  however,  she  had 
perfect  control  when  her  attention  was 
called  to  them.  From  the  first,  indeed, 
an  exceedingly  slight  tremor  of  the 
hands  had  been  perceptible,  and  I  had 
mentioned  it  to  tne  family,  who  ascribed 
it  to  nervousness,  as  they  said  it  only 
took  place  while  I  was  present. 

7th  day.— I  requestecl  my  friend,  M. 
Louis,  to  se«  her  with  me.  After  a  long 
investigation  he  forbears  to  give  the 
disease  a  name,  but  inclined  to  the  opi- 
nion that  the  symptoms  are  due  to  ute- 
rine irritation,  and  iu  some  way  con- 
nected with  hysteria.  At  his  recom. 
mendation,  and  in  the  hope  that  this 
view  might  be  correct,  leeches  to  the 
internal  thighs;  the  mustard  pediluvia; 
valerian  and  assafcetida ;  the  action  of 
the  bowels  quickened  by  salines. 
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8th  day. — She  has  dow  become  very 
restless,  and  throws  her  limbs  about, 
moaning  and  complaining,  not  of  pain, 
but  of  a  great  hea?iness  over  the  frontal 
sinuses^  except  when  she  lies  on  the 
right  side,  in  which  position  the  left 
temple  becomes  the  seat  of  a  severe 
pain  ;  distinct  subsultus,  and  short  fits 
of  somnolen^,  are  new  symptoms.  The 
pupils  up  to  Iliis  time  have  been  lively, 
and  of  e<}ual  sS«e;  the  pulse  now  sel- 
dom under  100. 

9th  and  10th  dajs.-*lneffe«se  of  rest- 
lessness; occasional  flushings  of  the 
face.  The  purgatives  broogbt  «waj 
one  or  two  black  tarry  evacnmtions. 
Complains  all  da^  of  a  feeliag  of  ex^ 
treme  cold,  notwithstanding  w  aitiii-. 
clal  resources;  retains  perfect  posses- 
sion  of  her  faculties  ana  of  her  senses; 
wlien  her  attention  is  claimed,  a&swers 
correctly,  but  when  left  to  herself  wan- 
ders slightly;  her  memory  is  less  re- 
tentive. 

11th  day.  —  Says  she  ''is  a  shade 
better,"  but  I  observe  no  such  improve- 
ment The  pupil  of  the  right  eye  is 
now  enlarged,  and  slow  to  contract; 
sight  impaired ;  she  cannot  discern  the 
pattern  of  a  friend's  gown;  she  can, 
Dowever,  make  out  and  read  letters  in 
large  tope  on  putting  them  close  to  the 
eye ;  her  memory  evidently  much  im- 

£  aired  within  a  few  hours.  M.  Louis 
as- again  seen  her,  and  now  thinks  we 
have  a  case  of  "  typhoid  fever"  —  an 
opinion  which  I  cannot  partake.  Ab- 
sence of  all  abdominal  uneasiness  on 
pressure. 

I2th  day. — She  picks  the  bed  clothes 
and  makes  faces.  Roused  to  answer 
(questions,  says  the  worst  p.iins  are  now 
in  the  loins ;  a  sudden  numbness  of  the 
right  side,  which  lasts  only  a  few  mi- 
nutes. Says  *'  she  feels  that  she  cannot 
articulate,  but  ^  is  obliged  to  speak 
thickly"  (in  strict  accordance  with  the 
fact) ;  the  evacuations  continue  similar. 

13th  day. — I  saw  her  with  Sir  Robert 
Chermside ;  we  found  her  scarcely  con- 
scious, violently  agitated,  springing  up 
in  the  bed,  &c.,  and  her  countenance 
has  singularly  changed  since  the  morn- 
ing. At  his  suggestion  calomel  was 
again  administereo,  with  James's  pow- 
der. She  seemed  rather  better  all  next 
day,  but  on  the  15th  a  rapid  prostration 
of  strength  had  taken  place  ;  now  com* 
plains  constantly  of  the  head ;  the  eyes 
much  suffused,  as  they  were  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  illness,  which  is  now 


evidently  drawing  nqyidly  to  ii»  clow. 
In  consequence  of  ber  excessive  weak- 
ness recourse  to  stimuli,  the  elTecC  of 
which  is  a  momentary  rally. 

A  night  of  great  agitation  and  dis- 
tress tuners  in  the  day  of  her  deatb, 
which  occurred  on  the  I6th  d^r  of  aiy 
attendance,  and  on  the  28tfa  from  tht 
day  when  she  first  felt  shooting  pmim  m 
the  head.  She  sunk  soniewbat  snd- 
denly  at  about  10  a.m.  How  obsoare 
18  all  cerebral  disease!  How  iosaffi. 
cient  all  the  diagnostic  contributions  of 
Serres,  Lallemand,  Abercrombie,  and 
ofbers !  How  singular  the  occurrence 
ofiliis  iktal  atUck  after  tbe  healing*  of 
a  disease  of  ^e  skin !  HowrensarkaUe 
the  intermissions,  while  it  is  clear  cbat 
mischief  was  proceeding  ia  scnne  pait 
of  the  or|[an,  which  we  were  net  allowad 
to  investigate!  A  fatal  oerebral  -dis- 
ease, whidi  could  impose  on  a  pmdiaed 
observer  for  hystericaLl ! 

Case  II.— A  little  giri,  of  13.  of  a 
cachectic  habit  of  body,  and  remarkable 
for  a  precocity  of  intelligence.  So  long 
back  as  five  weeks  before  I  saw  her, 
had  been  falling  off  in  her  appetite,  and 
for  a  fortnight  had  complained  of  an 
uneasiness  in  the  head,  scarcely  3f^ 
amounting  to  pkin.  This  uneasy  feel- 
ing in  the  bead  was  paroxysmal ;  oom- 
ing  on  daily  at  about  4  p.m.,  and  de- 
clining again  towards  evening;  so  thai 
she  went  to  bed  without  any  unpleasant 
head  symptom  whatever ;  nad  no  nn- 
easiness  or  head  when  she  rose,  nor  ret 
during  the  next  day,  till  4  o'clock,  when 
it  always  returned,  with  a  sense  of  wea- 
riness, which  was  shortly  followed  by 
an  accelerated  pulse,  a  flushed  cbeek^ 
and  occasionally  with  thirst  Sucb  was 
the  account  given  by  her  family  on  my 
first  morning  visit.  At'  this  time  tbe 
most  striking  symptom  was  ber  great 
pallor,  and  the  extreme  lividitv  mIow 
the  eyes.  Her  pulse  was  aboat  90, 
weakness  being  its  prominent  charac- 
teristic. There  was  no  uneasiness  of 
the  head ;  no  sickness  of  stomach,  but 
thorough  anorexia ;  no  pain  on  pressing 
the  abdomen  ;  a  tongue  very  red  at  its 
tip ;  and  the  papillae  were  remarkably 
salient.  Two  days  employed  in  atten- 
tive consideration  of  this  case,  during 
which  I  again  examined  the  abdomen, 
and  was  satisfied  that  the  alvine  evacu- 
ations  were  perfectly  healthy.  Conjec- 
tural questions  having  brought  no  cine 
to  the  nature  of  the  disease,  I  seiacd 
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upon  tbe  anuoancemeDt  of  her  haTiDg 
passed  worms  as  a  possible  solution  of 
tbe  case,  and  began  to  view  tbe  periodic 
headache  (which  had  now  become  a 
positive  pain),  together  with  tbe  beat  of 
skin,  the  occasional  flushing  after  food, 
and  a  sort  of  risussardonicasyor  twitch- 
ing of  the  levator  muscles  of  the  mouth 
and  alse  nasi,  as  dependent  on  worms; 
but  even  at  the  time  I  could  not  dis- 
semble from  m jself  tbe  absence  of  manj 
symptoms  which  make  worm  cases  not 
generally  obscure— no  fcetid  breath,  nor 
ravenous  appetite,  nor  itching  of  tbe 
nose  or  rectum.  On  tfie  supposition, 
however,  or  rather  hope,  of  worms,  calo- 
mel and  scammony,  turpentine  and  cas- 
tor-oil, were  triea,  ana  tbe  symptoms 
were  all  aggravated.  And  now,  with- 
out wholly  abandoning  the  suspicion  of 
worms,  I  suspended  the  employment  of 
these  rougher  medicines,  and  deter- 
mined to  try  the  effect  of  small  doses  of 
iron,  although  tbe  pulse  at  this  time, 
just  a  week  from  the  time  of  my  first 
visit,  was  seldom  lower  than  110. 
Under  tbe  nse  of  tbe  tartrate  of  iron,  the 
appetite  underwent  a  remarkable  change 
for  the  better ;  she  ate  with  relish,  and  re- 
quired no  opening  medicine.  But  there 
was  no  other  improvement.  The  pulse, 
indeed,  was  felt  a  little  stronger, 
but  the  febrile  symptoms  were  now 
constant  There  was  some  remission  in 
the  earlier  part  of  tbe  day,  but  that  was 
all ;  and  the  healiaeke  had  now  become 
fixed  in  the  buiie  qfboth  eyet  and  over 
both  orbits,  I  discontinued  the  iron 
aAer  tbe  ninth  day.  She  had  now  been 
complaining  of  this  headache  for  rather 
more  than  a  month,  and  it  had  been 
gradually  getting  worse  by  almost  im- 
perceptibly  degrees.  She  was  seized, 
at  about  this  period  with  a  violent  acute 
pain  through  tbe  head  and  down  the 
malar  bones  along  the  right  side  of  the 
face  ;  the  prodrome  of  yet  acuter  suffer- 
ings. (This  neuralgia  returned  at  in- 
tervals, during  the  whole  remaining 
period  of  the  disease.)  It  seemed  not 
associated  with  the  heavier  orbital  pain, 
which  was  constant  The  seat  of  the 
disease  was  now  evident  She  became 
intolerant  of  light  and  of  sound,  parti- 
cularly  of  the  former,  and  the  right 
pupil  was  slightly  dilated.  The  sto- 
mach, which  had  up  to  this  period  been 
unaffected,  now  rejected  every  thing. 
V.  S.  in  the  patient*s  weakened  state, 
and  at  so  late  a  period  of  a  still  un- 
known    disease,    being    inadmissible, 


leeches  to  the  anus,  blisters  to  the 
thighs,  calomel,  and  James's  powders, 
were  had  recourse  to.  I  asked  Dr. 
Roberton  to  see  her,  who  recommended 
perseverance  in  this  plan.  Tbe  intole- 
rance of  the  stomacn  in  the  middle  of 
this  the  fifth  week  of  her  illness,  had 
become  such  that  for  two  whole  days 
no  nourishment  could  be  taken  and  no 
medicine  retained  :  atlengtb,  under  the 
influence  of  hydrocyanic  acid,  the  ex- 
treme irritability  of  that  organ  was 
somewhat^  relieved^  and  she  retained  a 
little  nourishment.    Intermission  in  the 

fulse  next  took  place,  and  it  fell  from 
10  to  86.  Another  week,  during  which 
she  sometimes  fancied  herself  better, 
sometimes  not  so  well,  but  never  lost  her 
intelligence,  and  her  sensibility  to  kind- 
ness was^  apparent  to  us  all.  The  head- 
ache during  this  week  varied  cousidera- 
biy  in  its  amount,  but  never  ceased. 
During  this  latter  stage  of  her  illness, 
she  complained  of  an  acute  pain  over 
the  region  of  the  last  lumbar  vertebrs, 
not  sensibly  increased  by  pressure  ;  and 
this  pain  became  a  chief  subject  of  com- 
plaint during  the  four  or  &ve  last  days 
of  her  life,  which  terminated  afler  a  half 
paralysed  state  of  the  nerves  of  volun- 
tary motion,  involuntary  twitchings  of 
certain  of  the  muscles  of  the  eyes  and 
mouth,  fits  of  abstraction  and  returning 
conciousness,  during  which  she  lay  pas- 
sive or  threw  her  limbs/  about,  com- 
plaining of  "feeling  very  ill,"  in  a 
night  of  rambling  delirium,  and  a 
convulsive  seizure  in  the  morning.  A 
very  long  and  careful  examination  of 
the  head  and  intestines  led  to  the  fol- 
lowing  general  resulU: — The  mem- 
branes of  tbe  brain  were  not  inflamed. 
The  brain^was  of  its  natural  shape,  but 
some  congestion  appeared  in  tbe 
superficial  vessels.  ()n  cutting  into 
its  substance,  it  is  found  to  be  of 
the  natural  colour,  but  tbe  medullary 
structure  in  various  parts,  particularly 
above  tbe  lateral  ventricles,  was  con- 
siderably softened,  though  by  no  means 
yet  reduced  to  that  pultaceous  unor- 
ganized mass  which  is  described  by 
some  continental  pathologists  as  true 
ramollissement  The  optic  thalami  on 
both  sides  were  also  softened,  but  not 
otherwise  diseased  ;  nor  was  there  any 
thing  remarkable  on  tbe  right  side,  more 
than  occurred  equally  on  the  left,  ex- 
cept that  the  softening  was  somewhat 
greater.  Tbe  ventricles  contained  a 
ight  effusion.  Tbe  cerebellum,  as  well 
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An  other  parU  of  the  brain,  weUe  healthy^ 
Th  e  i  g  test  i  nes  presen  ted  traces  of  in fl  am- 
maturjr  autfusioii  in  different  deg^^es  j 
but  there  was  no  ulceration,  degenera- 
tion, or  any  appearance  bejond  modifica- 
tion of  coloor,  from  the  diffused  red,  to 
the  slate-coloured  patches  described  as 
indicating  a  very  low  degree  of  inflam- 
mation. 

Paris,  Rue  de  la  Pais,  4, 
Feb.  IB8». 


DIAGNOSIS  OF  DISpASED 
VALVES. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Medital  Gazette, 

Sir, 
I  BEG  leave  to  offer  jou  the  subjoined 
diagraiKia,  which,  with  explanations, 
render  the  differential  diagnosis  of  the 
diseases  of  the  several  valves  of  the 
heaft  so  simple  and  obvious,  that  stu- 
dents are  enabled  to  master  the  subject 
in, the  course  of  a  few  minutes. 

Each  of  the  ft>ur  orifices  of  the  heart 
may,  by  disease  of  its  valves,  be  the 
seat  of^two  murmurs  —  one  from  the 
blood  flowing  in  its  natural  direction ; 
the  other  from  its  flowing  retrograde, 
or  by  regurgfitation,  through  the  per- 
manently open  valve.  The  former 
murmurs,  which  may  be  called  direct^ 
were  discovered  by  Laennec ;  the  latter, 
or  regurgitant^  were  discovered,  in 
June  1825,  by  the  writer. 

They  are  represented  by  the  two  fol- 
lowing diagrams,  which  apply  equally 
to  both  ventricles. 


9.  Regurg^anX  ftortic  or  pulmonic  mufr 

mur. 
h.  Direct  mitral  or   tricuspid  marmor 

(extremely  rare,  often  abaent,  imd 

idways  feeble). 

The  following  diagram  represenCs  tbe 
situations  in  which  the  murmura  of  tbe 
respective  valves  are  most  audible,  and 
supplies  tbe  principal  data  for  jtbe  dif- 
ferential diagnosis. 


«.  Dhreet  aortic  or  pulmonic  mnrmor. 
b.  Regurgitant  mitral  or  tricuspid  mur- 
■ur. 


a.  About  two  inches  op  the  aorta. 
h.  About  two  indies  up  the  polmonaiy 
artery. 

c.  Over  the  two  sets  of  senilanar  vaiv«i> 

at  the  level  of — 

d.  The  inferior  margin  of  the  third  riK 

when  the  patient  is  horisontaL 
When  he  is  erect  the  valves  «ie 
drawn  a  little  lower  down. 

«.  The  right  aaricolar  orifice.    . 

/.  The  right  oolumnsB  cames. 

g.  Tbe  left  auricular  orifice. 

h.  The  left  column»  cameaa. 

Differential  diagnotii. — A  marmor 
at  c,  if  distinct  at  a,  is  aortic  \  a«  a  piil- 
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motiic  murmar  is    only   feebly  transr 
mitted  iu  that  direction. 

A  murmur  at  c,  if  distinct  at  ft,  is 
pulmonic ;  as  an  aortic  murmur  is  only 
feebly  transmitted  in  that  direction. 

A  murmur  distinct  at  a  or  &  is  semi- 
lunar; as  an  auricular  murmur  is  in- 
audible or  very  feeble  so  far  off. 

A  murmur  with  the  second  Round, 
loudest  at  c,  is  from  semilunar  regurgi- 
tation.  It  is  aortic  if  the  murmur  is 
loudest  in  the  direction  a,  A,  gradually 
diminishing  on  descending  down  the 
ventricle.  It  is  pulmonic  if  loudest  in 
the  direction  6/,  gradually  diminishing 
on  descending  down  the  ventricle. 

A  murmur  loudest  at  A  (which  is 
about  an  inch  above  where  the  apex  im- 
pinges, and  a  little  to  the  sternal  side 
of  the  vertical  line  of  the  nipple)  is 
mitral ;  as  a  tricuspid  murmur  is  compa- 
ratively feeble  in  that  situation. 

A  murmur  loudest  at/ (which  is  about 
the  same  leyel  as  A,  but  under  the  edge 
of  the  sternum)  is  tricuspid ;  as  a  mitral 
murmur  is  comparatively  feeble  in  that 
situation. 

A  murmur  loudest  at  A  or/  is  auri- 
cular ;  as  a  semilunar  murmur  is  very 
weak,  and  sometimes  wholly  inaudible  so 
far  off. 

I  have  for  several  years  employed 
these  diagrams  and  rules  in  my  lec- 
iures ;  ^nd  it  was  by  them  that,  after  an 
explanation  of  ten  minutes'  duration, 
four  students  of  Si.  George's  Hospital, 
total  strangers  to  the  auscultation  of  the 
heart,  made  the  thirteen  correct  diag- 
noses out  of  fifVeen,  which  were  published 
last  summer  in  your  valuable  journal. 

I  reserve  explanatory  details  for  a 
future  occasion.  Meanwhile,  as  many 
vague  and  erroneous  notions  are  abroad 
respecting  valvular  diagnosis,  I  am  de- 
sirous of  offering  these  simple  rules  for 
the  use  of  inexperienced  auscultators.— 
I  have  the  honour  to  be,  sir, 
Your  most  obedient  servant, 

J.Hope. 

IS,  Lower  Sejiaoiir  Street, 
March  7,  1839. 

STRYCHNIA  IN  RETENTION  OF 
URINE. 

To  the  Edit&r  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 

Sir, 
As  the  following  case,  briefly  and  has- 
tily communicated,  tends  to  illustrate 
the  beneficial  effects  of  strychnia  in 
obstinata  retention  of  urine  alter  partu- 


rition,  I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  send 
it  to  you  fur  insertion  iu  your  valuable 
journal,  if  it  be  considered  of  sufficieuf 
importance.-— I  am,  sir. 

Your  very  ubedient  servant, 
Edw.  Aug.  Cory,  M.D.  &c. 

Cannon  Street  Road, 
March  5,  i83S. 

Mary  Jones,  set.  30,  a  primaparous 
patient  of  the  East  London  Midwifery 
institution,  was  delivered,  rather  mora 
than  a  month  ago,  of  a  full-grown  male 
infant.  The  membranes  had  been  pre- 
maturely ruptured,  in  consequence  of 
some  sudden  mental  excitement,  and 
before  the  commencement  of  any  dila-r 
tation  of  the  uterine  orifice.  The  par- 
turient pains,  after  the  lapse  of  several 
hours,  Dccame  marked  by  a  peculiar 
severity,  with  no  corresponding  re- 
laxation on  the  part  of  the  os  uteri, 
which  presented  to  the*'  touch"  the  most 
obstinate  rig^idity.  Venesection  was  per- 
formed to  nearly  ^xx.  She  was  again 
visited  after  an  interval  of  4  hours.  There 
appeared,  however,  to  be  no  material 
alteration  in  the  state  of  the  parts,  with 
the  exception  that  the  vaginal  passagfe 
was  found  to  be  rather  more  lubricated 
with  moisture  than  at  the  previous  visit. 

Habeat  Antimonii  Potassio-tartratis 
gr.  y.  et  Aq.  Destillat.  ^iss.  in  Mist, 
cujus  pars  quarta  quaque  semihor& 
capiatun 

Warm  fomentations  were  ordered  to 
be  assiduously  applied  to  the  genital 
fissure.  The  blaader  and  rectum  had 
been  freely  evacuated.  The  necessary 
relaxation  of  the  structures  concerned 
in  parturition  gradually  occursed,  and 
at  tne  termination  of  an  additional  eight 
hours  the  parturient  process  was  com- 
pleted. I  was  requested  to  revisit  her 
on  the  expiration  or  about  twelve  bours^ 
as  she  was  in  great  pain,  and  had  passed 
no  urine.  The  catheter  was  immeaiately 
introduced,  and  the  evacuation  of  the 
bladder  afforded  considerable  relief.  On 
the  third  day  after  delivery,  some  symp- 
toms of  peritonitis  were  evident,  whici>, 
however,  were  subdued  by  a  strictly 
antiphlogistic  mode  of  treatment  It 
will,  perhaps,  be  sufiicient  to  state,  that 
it  was  found  necessary  to  perform  ca^ 
theterism  twice  a  day  for  nearly  three 
weeks;  and  during  that  period  there 
was  not  the  slightest  ability  to  discbarge 
tbe  urine,  although  repeated  attempts 
were  made  to  effect  so  desirable  aq  pb- 
ject.    As  so  long  a  time  had  elap«ed» 
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and  as  there  did  not  appear  to  be  any 
disposition  on  the  part  of  the  bladder  to 
recover  iu  original  tone,  I  waa  indnced 
to  make  trial  of  the  strjchnia,  front  the 
recorded  accounts  of  its  action  in  para^ 
lytic  affections.  I  accordingly  pra* 
scribed  one-aixteenth  of  a  grain  of  tkat 
aobfttance  three  tames  a  day,  I  waa,  I 
must  confess,  somewhat  anrpriaed  to 
fmd  that  my  patiettt,afier  takiag  the 
ae«ond  doae,  waa  OttUed  tm  pass  W 
urine  mi  ^fomte,  and  with  eaae  mad 
comfort  to  hmelf.  She  cflmtviiMd  the 
atrychiiia*  in  the  ahore  dose,  nntil 
about  a  gman  of  ihaC  medicine  bad 
been  admiiustend.  There  baa  been 
B0  jpctwn  of  the  retention,  and  she 
IM  saw  completely  convalescent.  It 
BMty  possibly  be  asked  by  some  of  the 
more  incredulous  portion  of  the  medical 
commuiiftt|r,  whether  this  patient  might 
net  have  tatimately  recorered  from  the 
retention  of  urine  without  the  adminis> 
traiion  of  the  strychnia  P  I  can  only 
answer  that  nnmeroos  cases  of  retention 
of  urine  after  labour  have  fallen  under 
my  observation,  and  in  which  the  re* 
peated  introduction  of  the  catheter  had 
alone  been  sufficient  to  efiect  a  perfect 
cure  ;  but  in  no  individual  instance  do  I 
recollect  the  retention  to  have  continiied 
much  beyond  a  week.  I  do  not  believe 
that  in  the  present  example,  the  bladder 
would  have  recovered  its  contractile 
power  so  rapidly,  if  the  strychnia  had 
not  been  employed,  although  I  candidly 
think  that  long-continued  catbeterism 
might  of  itself  nave  eventually  contri- 
buted to  restore  that  viscns  to  its  wonted 
tonicity.  The  frequent  introduction  of 
the  catheter,  however  dexterously  per- 
formed,  is  naturally  repugnant  to  that 
innate  modesty,  which  constitutes  the 
brightest  gem  in*  the  character  of  Eng^ 
lish  women,  whatever  station  in  society 
they  may  be  destined  to  occupy.  I 
have  only  to  add,  in  conclusion,  that 
the  beneficial  effects  were  post  Aoc, 
and  that  it  may  very  reasonaoly  be  in- 
ferred, they  were  likewise  propter  hoc, 
I  be^  leave  to  disclaim  all  pretensions 
to  originality  in  the  use  of  the  strychnia 
in  such  cases ;  for  Signor  Cerchiari  some 
time  since  communicated  to  the  profes- 
sion, through  the  medium  of  the  **  Bul- 
letino  delle  Scienze  Mediche  di  Bo- 
logna,'' some  very  interesting  observa- 
tions, in  which  he  has  forcibly  demon- 
strated the  good  effects  of  the  nux 
yonrica  in  incontinence  of  urine,  or 
inability  of  the  patient  to  retain  that 


fluid ;  hot  he  doea  not  appear  te  bia« 
administered  it  m  c9m»  nf  wnyla  wt^ 
teation.  The  eitiaet  4»f  mtx  aimwa, 
and  not  the  atrj^chnia,  waa  steed  by 
Profeasor  Cerchiari,  to  whom  ia  de. 
eidedl^  dbe  the  merit  of  haviogr  first 
edminiafeend  thia  substance  in  paralytic 
aAetiens  of  the  bladder.  It  naar  he 
pioper  %0  remark  that  two  additional 
caaea  of  incontinence  of  nrine,  simiiarly 
tieated  by  Dr.  Cerchiari,  have  been 
nnblished  in  a  late  number  of  the 
Medico-Chirurgical  Review. 


AKBUHISM  OF  THE  ASCEKBUiO 
AORTA. 

Sir, 
I  BCQ  to  transmit  to  yoo  some  notea  of 
a  case  which  lately  came  under  my  ob- 
servation, and  wnich,  possessing  aome 
points  of  considerable  interest,  yon  may 
probably  think  worthy  of  publication. 
I  am,  sir, 
Your  moat  obedient  servant, 

ThOS.  WATSOlf,  SufgVOD. 
1 17,  King  SireeC,  GUagow, 

Jaa.  s»,  lasa. 

On  the  28lh  of  December  last,  I  was 
requested  to  visit  Mr.  A.  M.,  a  robust 
man,  about  44  years  of  age.  When 
seen,  he  complained  6f,  snd  stated  that 
he  had  long  been  subject  to,  severe 
dyspnoea,  especially  oppressive  during 
the  night.  He  was  unable  to  lie  on 
the  back,  but  readily  assumed  any  other 
position.  His  breathing  was  frequent, 
out  neither  noisy  nor  very  laborious. 
He  bad  a  troublesome  cough,  attended 
with  little  expectoration.  Pulse  100, 
weak,  and  sou;  bowels  constipated  for 
three  days.  On  inspecting  the  thorax, 
it  appeared  more  than  naturally  promi- 
nent, particularly  on  the  right  side,  the 
girth  of  which  was  observed,  on  careful 
measurement,  to  exceed  that  of  the  left 
by  3.8lhs  of  an  inch  under  the  clavicle, 
and  a  full  inch  at  the  lower  edge  of  the 
pectoralis  m  uscle.  On  the  left  side,  and 
over  the  lateral  and  posterior  walls  of 
the  right  side  of  the  thorax,  the  stetho- 
scopic  sounds  were  normal.  On  the 
rignt.  side  anteriorly,  the  natural  reso- 
nance on  percussion  and  the  respiratory 
murmur  were  quite  lost.  From  the 
third  to  the  eighth  rib,  on  the  same  side, 
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The  lungs  were  conaidcrablv  go^«<* 
with  serqm,  but  otherwise  healthj.  The 
heart  was  sma^Uer,  and  the  walls  of  iU 
cavities  thinner  than  natural.  No  dis- 
ease existed  in  the  valves  or  anj  other 
part  of  this  organ. 

I  regret  that  the  scruples  of  the  pa- 
dent's  friends  rendered  it  impossible  to 
remove  the  aneurism  as  a  whole.  The 
mass  of  coagulum  alone  was  with  diffi- 
culty obuiued,  on  the  ground  that  it 
was  simpl/  a  foreign  body. 


and  over  a  corresponding  space  trans- 
versely, the  sounds  of  the  heart  were 
beard  wi^  great  distinctness,  and  an 
impulse  was  communicated,  so  violent 
as  perceptibly  to  elevate  the  observer's 
bead  from  the  chest. '  So  strongly  marked 
•were  these  signs  as  to  convey  exactly 
die  same  impression  as  if  the  stetho- 
scope were  placed  over  the  region  of  the 
beart.  The  sounds  of  this  organ  were 
quite  natural.  No  bruit  de  toufflet 
could  be  delected  in  any  part  of  the 

After  having  been  somewhat  relieved 
by  the  exhibition  of  cathartics  and  seda- 
tives, the  patient  became  worse,  in  con- 
sequence of  exnosure  out  of  doors.  On 
the  morning  ot  Saturday,  the  5th  ^cur- 
rent, while  apparently  in  a  deep  sleep, 
be  was  observed  suddenly  to  throw  out 
bis  limbs  with  a  convulsive  motion,  and 
immediately  expired. 

Inspection,  37  hman  nfigr  *«rt*.-- 
On  opening  &e  ebesA^aliuTpe  aiiwiriOBal 
aac  was  ohserrcd  lying  on  the  aaloner 
sorface  of  the  middle  lobe  of  the  light 
Imur,  wi&  whidi  k  was  ao  voiBaBBaSu^ 
^MedftcdilattdR  jAenoos  foaU  ncit 
be  separated  by  the  knife.    On  cutting 
into  Uie  pericardium,  to  which  also  the 
tumor   adhered,  a   quantity  of  serum 
escaped,  and  several  large  coagula  were 
lifted  out,  indicating  an  effusion  of  blood 
to  the  amount  of  12  or  14  ounces.    On 
further  dissection,  the  aneurism  was  ob- 
served to  spring  from  the  ascending 
aorta,   almost  immediateljr  below   the 
origin  of  the  coronary  arteries.    It  mea- 
sured fully  6J  inches  in  ite  longer,  by  6 
iuches  in  its  shorter  diameter,  and  had 
produced  death  by  bursting  into  the  pe- 
ricaidium.    On  opening  the  sac,  a  re- 
markable mass  of  coagulum  was  dis- 
played,  occupying  the  whole  of  what 
may  be  termed  the  ftindus  of  the  tumor, 
not  less  than  two  inches  in  thickness  at 
the  thickest  part,  and  becoming  gra- 
dually attenuated  towards  the  mouth  of 
the  sac,  till  it  seemed  to  lose  itself  in  its 
walls.     A  section  being  made,  it  exhi- 
bited a  veiy  beautifully  laminated  ap- 
pearance, the    external    layers    being 
dense,   thin,   and    tough    as   leather; 
those  nearer  the  centre  much    softer, 
thicker,    and    lighter   in    the    colour. 
Several  of  the  innermost  lamitse  were 
still  so  soft  as  to  fall  away  with  a  touch, 
but  were  evidently  assuming  the  or- 
ganized  form.    After  these    were    re- 
moved, the  tumor  weighed  16  oz.  avoir- 
dupois. 


LACERATED  WOUND  OF  THE 
SCALP. 

To  tkt  EdUor^iheSMutU  €fugHie. 

I  Foaw>a»  TM  *c  Miswiag  ciae  for 
hiaeitkm  hi  the  odmims  of  TWTalaa. 
ble  CbasxTE,  ahoald  joa  think  it  will 
be  iitoiwfing  to  your  readers. 
I  am,  sir, 
Your  obedient  servant, 
George  Downs. 

Stockport,  Ksfcb  18, 1889. 

Mary  Richmond,  mt.  17.  was  ad- 
mitted, on  the  26th  of  June  last,  m  the 
Stockport  Infirmary,  under  the  care  of 
Mr.  Flint    Whilst  combing  her  hair 
in  a  factory  near  the  machinery,  it  be- 
came entangled  with  a  horizontal  shaft 
which   was   revolving    rapidly.      The 
quick  motion  of  the  machinery,  opposed 
to  her  resistance,  completely  tore  away 
the  scalp  from  the  nose,  with  the  eye- 
brows, &c.  round  both  ears  to  the  hol- 
low of  the  neck,  iwq  inch^  below  the 
tuberosity  of  the  occiput.     On  the  right 
side  of,  the  head  the  pericranium  was 
detached  from  a  portion  of  the  frontal 
and  parietal  bones,  extending  from  be- 
fore backwards,  near  seven  inches  m 
length,  and  from  side  to  side  over  the 
frontel  bone  three  jnchcs,  and  across 
the  parietel  bone  one  inch.    A  small 
circular   piece  was   likewise  removed 
from  the  crown.    Added  to  which  in- 
juries, the  thumb  of  the  left  hand  was 
taken  off  by  the  machinery. 

The  head  was  ordered  to  be  enve- 
loned  with  lint  dipped  in  warm  water, 
and  the  whole  covered  with  oiled  silk. 
She  was  also  ordered  to  have  an  ano- 
dyne draught  immediately. 
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26th.— Passed  a  restless  ni^ht,  and 
complains  of  beadaclie,  thirst,  &c. 
Pulse  108. 

V.  S.  ad  3'iii.,  and  to  take  the  senna 
draught  until  the  bowels  are  moved. 

27th. — Bowels  acted  freely ;  dozed  a 
little  in  the  nig-ht;  less  confusion  in  the 
head. 
To  have  the  saline  mixture,  with  Snlph. 
of  Magn.  and  Antimony,  erery  three 
or  four  hours ;  and  to  take  her  Ano- 
dyne  at  bed- time. 
28th. — More  free  from  pain  or  fever. 
Pulse  98;  skin   moist.     Slept   for  two 
or  three  hours  during^  the  night ;  wound 
began  to  d  scharge,  except  over  the  de- 
nuded portion  of  bone,  which  shews  a 
disposition  to  exfoliate. 
30th.'>— Going  on  favourably. 
To  have  full  diet,  with  bottle.d  porter 
daily. 

July  2d.— The  coronal  suture  crossing 
the  portion  of  denuded  bone,  as  well  as 
the  wound  itself  thickly,  covered  with 
granulations. 

8th.— SitA  up  a  little  every  day,  and 
gains  strength. 

Head  to  be  dressed  with  simple  dressing. 

Aug.  4th.— Granulations  flabby  and 
smootD,  and  make  but  little  progress  in 
healing.  To  be  dressed  with  lint  soaked 
in  a  weak  solution  of  sulph.  of  zinc,  and 
covered  with  oiled  silk. 

15th.— A  portion  of  the  denuded  pa- 
rietal bone  has  come  away,  and  granu- 
lations have  sprung  up  from  beneath ; 
cicatrization  has  advanced  over  the  eye- 
lids, &c.,  as  high  as  the  frontal  sinuses, 
and  in  a  line  extending  over  the  middle 
of  the  temporal  bones  to  the  tubercle  of 
the  occiput. 

Her  health  be^ns  to  suffer  from  tlie 
continued  irritation  and  discharge,  ac- 
companied with  cough  and  hectic  fever. 

Sept.  10th.<— Has  bad  an  attack  of 
ery  thematic  erysipelas  in  the  face,  which 
terminated  in  two  or  three  small  sub- 
cutaneous abscesses.  She  was  now  re- 
moved to  the  workhouse,  with  apparent 
|i)enefit  to  her  health,  until  the  beginning 
of  January ;  when  the  pectoral  symp- 
toms, with  hectic  and  diarrhoea,  re- 
turned, with  ulceration  of  the  cicatrices; 
under  which  she  gradually  sunk,  and 
died  on  the  18th  day  of  February,  1839. 

N.B.— Itma^  be  worthy  of  remark,  that 
jklthougb  she  li?ed  nearljr  eight  months 
after  tne  receipt  of  the  injury,  nature 
did  not  seem  to  show  the  least  dispo- 


sition to  form  new  skin  in  the  centre  oT 
the  sore ;  thus  far  proving  the  correct- 
ness  of  Sir  Astley  Cooper's  opinion, 
that  new  skin  is  never  formed  over  an 
ulcerated  surface,  but  entirely  from  an 
elongation  and  growth  of  the  surround- 
ing old  skin. 


KLUGE'S  TREATMENT  OF 
SYPHILIS. 

TV  the  Editor  of  the  Mtdieal  Gazette. 

Sir, 
09SERyiN0  in  Dr.  Graves's  Lectures^ 
now  publishing  in  the  Gazette,  allu- 
sion made  to  the  non-mercurial  treat- 
ment of  syphilis  adopted  by  Dr.  Kfuge, 
of  Berlin,  and  having  attended  Lis 
cliniqiie   for  some   months  during  the 

fta^t  winter,  I  am  induced  to  give  the 
bllowing  very  genera]  account  of  the 
treatment  which  is  there  pursued. 

In  every  case  of  primary  or  of  secon- 
dary syphilitic  afft'ction,  Professor  Kluge 
prescribes  a  (quantity  of  Epsom  salts, 
dissolved  in  fennel  water,  sufficient  to 
cause  from  three  to  five  watery  evacua- 
tions ;  and  this  to  be  taken  every  second 
day  during  the  first  week,  and  ever^ 
third  at  a  later  period.  The  patient  is 
also  usually  put  on  vegetable  diet,  and 
kept  in  a  room  of  moderately  warm 
temperature,  and  generally  confined  to 
bed,  especially  at  first.  Local  applica- 
tions are  seldom  made ;  and,  in  gonor- 
rhoea, no  local  treatment,  further  than 
having  the  parts  affected  carefully 
bathed  with  water,  is  considered  ne- 
cessary. 

In  the  more  obstinate  cases  of  secon- 
dary syphilis,  instead  of  salts,  the  pa- 
tient takes  enough  of  the  decoctum  Zitt- 
manni,  or  of  a  compound  decoction  uf 
sarsaparilla  (which  contains  some  infu- 
sion of  senna),  to  open  the  bowels  two 
or  three  times  a  day.  When  patients 
already  affected  by  mercury  present 
themselves,  sulphur,  or  baths  of  sul- 
-phuret  of  potass,  are  prescribed  as  pre- 
liminary measures. 

The  resulu  of  this  treatment  Dr. 
Klu^  regards  as  very  successfal.  He 
considers  that,  under  the  non-mercurial 
system,  the  cures  are  as  rapid  as  where 
mercury  is  used,  and  that  secondary 
symptoms  shew  themselves  more  rarely. 
In  particular,  inflammation  of  the  pe- 
riosteum   and   venereal   nodes,  which 
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were  very  common  indeed  while  he 
used  mercurj,  are  now  scarcely  ever 
seen  at  the  new  Cbarit6.  It  is  certainly 
a  curious  fact,  to  whatever  circumstance 
it  oaifht  to  be  ascribed,  that  such  cases 
scarcely  ever  present  themselves  there. 
Notwiihstandinfif  the  hij^^h  opinion  of 
ibis  method  as  applied  to  hospital  prac- 
tice, which  Dr.  Klu^e  entertains,  he 
thinks  it  quite  unfit  for  the  cases  of 
private  patients,  as,  while  under  treat- 
ment, no  onie  can  pursue  his  usual  avo- 
cations. 

Dr.  Klu^e  has  met  with  few  imita- 
tors amongf  the  practitioners  of  Berlin ; 
and  they  seem  to  consider  that  mercury 
aflc)rds  by  far  the  surest:  cure. 

There  are  a  variety  of  circumstances 
which  make  {general  returns  of  the  re- 
sults of  any  narticular  mode  of  treat- 
ment not  wurtny  of  implicit  confidence; 
and  this  is  particularly  the  case  in  the 
present  instance.  As  to  the  time  in 
which  the  cures  are  eflPectcd,  it  is  im- 
possible, from  the  arrangement  of  the 
clinique,  for  those  who  attend  it  to 
collect  ainr  accurate  information;  and 
as  to  the  frequency  of  the  appearance  of 
secondnry  symptoms,  it  is  true,  as  my 
friend  Dr.  Staberoh  remarks,  that  many 
cases  in  which  secondary  symptoms 
shew  themselves,  do  not  return  to  the 
syphilitic  wards,  but  are  sent  to  the 
chuique  for  the  diseases  of  the  skin. 
I  am,  sir, 
Your  obedient  servant, 

J.  M. 
-  LoDdoo,  March  9«  1889; 


ANALYSESandNOTICESof  BOOKS 


'  L*Autear  se  tue  k  allongeV  ce  qne  1e  lecteiif  se 
tue  k  abr^ger.*'— D*Ai.BiiasRT. 


The  Quarantine  Latoi ;  their  Abutei 
and  Incotuistenciei  :  a  Letter  ad- 
dressed to  the  Right  Hon,  Sir  John 
Cam  Hohhouse^  Bart.  M.D,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  ofControiy  9fc,  ^. 
4-c.  By  Arthur  T.  Holroyd,  Esq* 
London,  1839.     8vo.  pp.  65. 

Mr.  Holroyd  insists  chiefly  upon  two 
points.  The  first  is,  the  nonconta- 
ipousness  of  the  plague,  to  which  he 
has  become  a  convert  through  a  resi- 
dence of  two  years  in  Egypt  and  Syria, 
having  before  been  strongly  impressed 
with  the  opposite  belief.     He  says,  **  I 


feel  confident  if  the  plaf2fue  can  ever  be 
communicated  by  contagion,  that  such 
communication  is  exlrimely  rare,  and 
an  exception    to  the  general   rule."*- 

Those  of  our  readers  who  recollect 
Dr.  Gooch's  masterly  essay  on  this  sub- 
ject, will  find  it  difficult  to  come  to  a 
decision  on  this  point,  in'  spite  of  the 
evidence  adduced  on  the  other  side.  It 
muist  be  confessed  that  the  problem  is 
one  whose  solution  is  far  from  easy. 
How  shall  we  decide  whether  the  plague 
is  contagious,  when  we  are  unable  to 
ans* er  the  same  question  concerning 
typhus  fever  ?  Dr.  Cleland,  of  Glasgow, 
as  we  saw  lately,  is  of  opinion  that  it  is ; 
while  Dr.  Lombard,  of  Geneva,  cuts 
the  knot  by  admitting-  the  existence  of 
two  kinds  of  fever  in  Great  Britain. 
One,  he  says,  like  ihe  fievre  typhoide 
of  the  French,  is  not  contagious ;  the 
other,  which  is  brought  over  by  Irish 
labourers,  is  decidedly  so.  Shall  we 
admit  two  kinds  of  plague,  and  thus  re- 
concile the  most  conflicting  evidence  ? 

Dr.  Pruner,  a  German  physician  at 
Cairo,  believes  the  plague  to  ble  props* 
gated  both  by  contagion  and  infection, 
and  asserts  that  **  the  plague  of  1835^ 
was  imported  iti  the  first  instance  b^ 
the  brotoer  of  Ciglio,  a  Maltese  physi- 
cian— transported  by  him  to  another' 
Brother— by  the  second  brother  to  a 
black  woman— from  her  to  a  Greek 
neighbour,"  &c. -(P.  26.) 

On  the  other  hand,  when  asked  if  he 
knows  of  any  particular  case  of  the  per- 
sons round  a  patient  escaping  infection, 
he  answers  :-* 

"Yes;  a  Greek  lady^  M.  B , 

who  died  of  the  plague,  was  visited  and 
attended  by  about  forty 'persons  during 
the  attack,  'without  any  precaution, 
and  not  one  of  them  took  the  disease. 
A  Jewish  lady,  who  died  a  few  days 
aflerwards  of  the  plague,  had  been  in 
contact  with  many  persons,  who  did 
take  the  disease."— (P.  26.) 

The  following  question  and  answer 
we  believe  to  contain  the  true  expla- 
nation of  many  difficulties  in  this 
and  other  contagious  maladies  :— 

"  Do  you  believe  that  communication 
by  contact,  as  in  the  itch,  will  produce 
the  disease? — Not  always;  very  sel- 
dom, if  the  contact  be  slight,  ana  there 
is  no  epidemical  disposition-  for  the 
plague.*'— (P.  26.)' 

The  following  evidence  tells  for  the 
contagionists  :— 
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"  88.  Were  any  medteal  men  who 
had  been  attending'  patients  fiaflTering' 
from  plague  attacked  with  the  disea^ 
at  Cairo  P— Yes,  two  classes  of  men- 
old  exhausted  men,  and  young  men 
freshly  arrived  from  Europe.  Of  the 
old  men^  Dr.  Man'ucci  and  Dr.  Dussap. 
Amongst  the  young-.  Dr.  Fourcade  and 
Dr.  Leopold  ;  and  they  were  almost  all 
attacked  after  the  first  visits  to  plague 
patients.  Dr.  Fourcade  after  the  first 
dissection."— (P.  27.^ 

On  the  other  ,hano,  Giovanni  Garcin, 
who  has  been  employed  in  theLazzaret 
at  Malta  for  29  years,  and  who  is  now 
first  clerk  of  the  establishment,  speaks 

<M2I.  Hare  jm  everl 
alaaee  of  a  gtMumui  em|^ycd  m  bam* 
dling  the  baggage  or  wearing'  appard  of 
passengers,  or  of  the  ereir  of  a  vessel, 
to  have  been  attacked  with  the  plague  P 
—Never. 

122.  Have  you  ever  known  an  in- 
stance of  the  persons  employed  at  the 
Lazzaret  in  exposing  cotton,  wool,  fea- 
thers,  flax,  rags,  sails,  or  other  suscep- 
tible articles  from  infected  places,  to 
have  been  attacked  with  the  plague 
whilst  so  employed— excepting  vessels 
having  the  plague  on  boara  ? — Never. 

123.  Have  you  ever  known  an  in- 
stance of  a  laundress  employed  to  wash 
the  linen  of  persons  in  quarantine,  to 
have  been  attacked  with  the  plague  .^— - 
Never. 

124.  And  they  handle  the  dirty  linen 
without  any  precaution  previous  to  im« 
mersin([  it  in  water? — Without  any 
precaution. 

-  125.  Since  the  period  of  your  first  en- 
gagement at  the  Lazzaret  to  the  year 
1832,  what  do  you  svppoae  was  the 
average  number  of  persons  performing 

Quarantine  annually  P— From  eight  bun- 
red  to  one  thousand  persons. 
126.  Have  you  ever  known  of  an 
instance  of  plague  occurring  amongst 
persons  placed  in  quarantine  in  the 
Lazzaret— of  course  excepting  those 
removed  from  vessels  where  the  plague 
was  ttiging  at  the  time  P— Never.**— 
(P.  43.) 

The  other  topic  on  which  our  aothor 
argues  is  the  inefficiency  of  the  qua- 
rantine ;  and  if  inconsistency  is  ineffi- 
ciency, he  certainly  makes  out  a  strong 
ease.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  quarantine 
ta  be  performed  at.Bevroot  and  Alexan- 
dria,  towns  in  which  the  plague  already 
existed,  was  longer  than  at  Damascus, 


which  w>«s  entirely  free  firon  it ;  and,  ea. 
riously  enough,  the  Board  of  ITealtk  at 
Alexandria  professes  to  found  its  re^~ 
lations  opon  those  of  the  qaaranUne 
establishwents  of  Europe ;  tooagfiy  <if 
course,  it  ought  to  set  thefasblon,  rather 
than  follow  it.  A  fnend  at  eMU,  toe, 
can  do  much  in  the  Mediterraneaa. 

''  But  this  is  not  the  greatest  ahaar- 
dity  arising  from  the  establisfaaAeBt  of 
sanatory  regulations  at  Beyroat.  The 
quarantine  of  seven  days  at  the  Pines 
was  not  enforced  upon  all  equally,  uid 
only  a  little  interest  with  the  autluMitfcs 
was  required  for  avsiAii^ 
A  Uiherij  or  evAnrfiaak  lfcr|_ 
ysawi  Jttaa^AgiaBdiaBi  of 
mthm^  waa  eoasnlerBd  e<ya>valent  ta 
sevew  ^ys'  pwiflcatioa  ;  and  I  Was  in- 
fbraied  that  the  mules  and  mulcteeis 
which  brought  a  noble  lord  and  suite 
into  BeyroUt,  dtiring  the  time  of  the 
plague,  were  allowed,  afler  havine*  com- 
municated most  completely  with  the 
town,  to  pass  the  cordon  Mnitmire^  the 
British  consul  having  obtained  a  teskeri 
for  them  to  proceed  without  the  penalty 
of  undergoiug*  quarantine." — (Pp.  5-6.) 

When  Dr.  Bowrin^r  and  Clot  Bey 
sailed  from  Alexandria  for  Syria,  the 
notification  of  a  case  of  plagfue  was  de- 
layed till  their  departure,  though  known 
three  days  before,  in  order  that  they 
mifl^ht  leave  with  clean  bills  of  faeaJih ; 
and  when  our  author  was  in  the  Laz- 
zaret, at  Malta,  he  could  not  be  allowed 
a  bqat,  though  the  children  of  Resfaid 
Pacha  could.  Let  ua  hope  that  such  fii- 
vouritism  never  prevails  in  countries 
washed  by  the  great  ocean. 

Supposing  the  plague  to  be  conta- 

K'ous,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  &x  the 
nits  of  discreet  precautions  against 
its  transmission ;  yet  the  following  anec- 
dote would  seem  to  shew  that  extreme 
fear  may  go  beyond  every  imaginable 
boundary  :— 

"  In  concluding  my  observations  upon 
Malta,  I  maj  mention  the  Ibllowmg 
anecdote :— Signer  Luigi  Casolani  was 
recently  put  into  quarantine  in  a  most 
amusing  but  yet  ridiculous  manner. 
Hia  boat  was  at  the  landinj^-plaoe  itf 
the  Lazzaret,  and  a  coat  waa  in  it  which 
was  in  quarantine,  and  which  had  not 
been  exposed  suflicientlv  long*  to  be  pa« 
rified.  Signer  Casolani  assisted  a  lady 
into  the  boat,  and  she  unconsciously  sat 
down  upon  the  contaminated  coat,  and 
was  therefore  supposed  to  be  iaieoted, 
or  contumacioHi^  according  to  Lazzaret 
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pliraseoloifj.  He  then  ftoeompauied  Sir 
Wilmot  HortoB  to  the  same  boat,  who, 
while  stepping'  into  it,  shook  hands  with 
the  lady  with  one  hand,  and  with  the 
other  shook  hands  with  Sif^roor  Casolaniy 
at  the  same  time  takin^f  lea?e  of  him. 
But  it  so  happened,  that  as  the  ladjr 
was  already  infected,  Sigrnor  Casolani 
also  became  infected,  the  supposed  or 

I  pretended  infection  having  from  the 
ady  through  Sir  Wilmot  Horton  to 
Casolani  with  the  rapidity  of  electri- 
city.»' 

On  the  whole,  Mr.  Holroyd's  pamnh- 
let  is  the  work  of  a  man  who  is  too- 
rbughly  in  earnest,  and  though  by  no 
means  decisive  of  the  point  at  issue,  it 
will  be  cited  as  a  credible  witness  in 
this  important  controversy. 


MEDICAL  GAZETTE. 

Saturday^  M^rek  16^  183a» 


«« l.fc«t  oowlVin,  lleet  ettem  mihl,  dtgnluten 
A^f*  JMtusm  tii«i1|  poteAt«9  modo  Tenlendl  in 
ptffiOe«a»«lt«  dicendi  pciicalum  oon  recnao.*' 

Of  GIRO* 


THE  LONDON  UNIVERSITY. 

The  Committee  of  the  Faculty  of  Me- 
dicine having  published  another  (fAWr 
fourth)  report,  on  the  subject  of  grant- 
ing degrees  in  medicine,  we  proceed, 
according  to  custom,  to  comment  on  it 
The  greater  part  of  it,  however,  so 
nearly  resembles  that  which  was  issued 
last  autumn,  and  published  in  our  num- 
ber for  October  27tb,  that  we  need 
merely  to  mention  the  chief  points  of 
dilTerenee  between  them. 

In  the  examination  in  arts  for  medi- 
cal students,  some  important  reductions 
bave  been  made,  and  amongf  them  that 
of  the  fee,  which  is  decreased  from  five 
pounds  to  two.  In  classics,  the  Greek 
language  is  made  optional ;  and  tbe  par- 
ticular periods  of  history  which  were  be- 
fore specified,  and  whose  misfortune  we 
shewed  to  be  that  they  exactly  excluded 
all  those  parts  of  history  in  which  medi- 
cine  bad  any  interc8t,are  now  exchanged 
lor  *'  Outlines  of  History  and  Geogra- 


phy.*' In  mathematics  there  are  omitted, 
in  the  present  curriculum,  the  extraction 
of  the  square-root,  interest,  discount 
and  annuities,  quadratic  equations,  the 
use  of  logarithms  and  tbe  simpler  parts 
of  mensuration.  In  natural  philosophy, 
the  reductions  have  been  in  the  same 
proportion,  and  include  heat, electricity, 
and  magnetism,  and  astronomy  ;  while, 
in  place  of  the  elements  of  logic  and  of 
moral  philosophy,  there  are  introduced 
the  outlines  of  zoology  and  botany. 

It  is  evident  from  all  this,  that  the 
Medical  Faculty  have  ffrown  wiser  of 
late,  and  that  they  have  fully  ad- 
mitted the  principle  of  rednetion  in 
their  demands  OB  the  minds  of  candi- 
daiea*  We  oi^y  wish  that  they  would 
let  the  principle  have  a  fairer  and  a 
fuller  sway.  There  is  too  much  evi- 
dence in  the  present  work,  that  the 
improvements  have  been  stingily 
and  unwillingly  granted,  and  that 
tbe  advocates  for  such  a  reduction 
as  can  alone  make  their  plan  practi- 
cable, have  had  on  each  subject  a  hard 
fight  with  those  who,  perhaps  from 
their  monopoly  of  it,  regard  it  as  above 
all  others  essential.  This  we  suspect 
has  been  especially  the  case  in  the  ele- 
ments of  physic,  whose  patron  hisusi  we 
know,  great  influence  in  the  committee. 
We  would  not  for  an  instant  deny  the 
value  of  an  extended  knowledge  of  this 
subject ;  such,  for  example,  as  that  pos- 
sessed by  its  chief  supporter ;  but  we 
are  sure,  that  all  the  practical  applica- 
tions of  tbe  law  of  physics  are  made 
every  day  by  persons  entirely  ignorant 
of  their  principles,  with  just  as  much  if 
not  more  safety  than  by  those  who 
possess  the  smattering  of  the  elements 
which  this  examination  requires;  al- 
thoogh  as  it  relates  to  subjects  which 
are  not  generally  taught  even  in  tbe 
best  schools,  an  examination  even  in 
the  elements  is  an  unnecessary  and 
useless  demand  upon  the  time  of  those 
candidates  whom  it  would  be  most  ad- 
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visable  to  attract.  A  knowled^fe  of  sci- 
ences collateral  to  medicine  must,  to 
be  useful,  be  faotb  clear  and  copious;  if 
tberefore  an  extensive  knowledge  can- 
not in  general  be  obtained,  it  would  be 
belter  to  make  no  demand  at  all — espe- 
cially upon  sucb  as  are  onlj  on  tbe 
tbresbold  of  one  University,  and  bave 
others  of  greater  celebrity  and  more 
easy  access,  within  their  reach. 

In  the 'curriculum  for  the  Bachelor 
of  Medicine  degree,  important  and  some 
Tery  prudent  alterations  bave  been 
made.  Instead  of  tbe  Uborious  and 
confusing  attendance  on  more  iban 
1500  lectures  or  their  *'  equivalents,'* 
in  three  years,  which  the  last  required, 
there  is  only  demanded  a  certificate 
''of  baving  attended  lectures  during 
each  iof  toe  three  first  years**  (of  study 
at  some  school  in  connexion  with  the 
University,  and  tuhsequently  to  baving 
iaken  a  degree  in  Arts),  **  on  at  least 
two  of  the  following  subjects :— descrip- 
tive anatomy,  general  anatomy  and 
physiology,  comparative  anatomy,  che- 
mistry, materia  medica,  and  phar- 
tnacy,  general  pathology,  pathological 
anatomy,  general  therapeutics,  forensic 
medicine,  hygiene,  midwifery,  (See-,  sur- 
gery and  medicine."  Thus  tbe  student 
is  compelled  to  attend  only  six  courses 
of  lectures ;  but  the  Committee  have  a 
strange  mode  of  marring  all  their  good 
work,  for  although  they  allow  the  pupil 
to  choose  the  subjects  of  his  lectures, 
they  leave  him  no  choice  in  his  exami- 
nation, but  at  some  time  or  other  ques- 
tion him  as  to  his  knowledge  of  every 
One  of  this  long  list  of  arts  and  sciences. 
Hence  tbe  boon  of  tbe  new  regula- 
tions is  limited  to  this,  that  tbe  pupil 
may  study  seven  of  bis  subjects  as  be 
pleases,  by  lectures,  or  by  books,  or  by 
practice,  provided  he  has  attended  lec- 
tures on  the  other  six.  We  would  not 
Anderralue  tbe  luxury  of  being  excused 
attendance  on  seven  courses  of  lectures, 
at  whatever  price  it  was  granted;  but 


it  would  bave  been  much  better  to  bate 
removed  altogether  those  on  which  at- 
tendance is  now  optional,  and  the  sepa- 
rate teaching  of  most  of  which  is  useless 
for  any  purpose  except  to  increase  tbe 
number  of  professors. 

Hospital  medical  and  surg-ical  prac- 
tice, with  clinical  lectures  on  each,  are 
required  to  have  been  each  attended 
(separately  or  together)  during  eighteea 
months  instead  of  three  years.  Tbe 
study  of  practical  medicine  is  better  de- 
fined ;  it  is  to  be  carried  on  during  six 
mouths,  in  institutions  in  which  tbe 
senior  pupils  take  a  part  in  (dot  ttm- 
duet,  as  it  was  in  the  last)  tbe  treat- 
ment of  tbe  patients,  under  the  saper- 
intendence  of  the  medical  officers.  Tbe 
large  hospitals  of  London  can  now  sup- 
ply candidate  fbr  the  degree  in  accord- 
ance with  this  arrangement ;  but  with 
tbe  last, -as  we  before  pointed  out,  none 
would  have  been  likely  to  agree  except 
the  University  College  Hospital,-  and 
some  Dispensaries. 

Practical  midwifery,  to  the  exteht  of 
baving  had  tbe  management  of  at  least 
six  labours,  is  added  to  the  present  cur- 
riculum. We  believe  we  may  take  th« 
credit  of  baving  pointed  out  its  negleet 
as  one  of  tbe  chief  errors  of  tbe  former 
schemes. 

Tbe  total  of  the  fees  for  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Medicine  is  reduced  from 
17/.  to  12/.  It  is  not  to  be  granted  till 
the  candidate  has  passed  three  exami- 
nations, viz.  one,  a  little-go,  at  the  end 
of  bis  second  year's  study,  in  Latin 
(Celsus)  and  medical  etymology  (of 
all  things  in  the  world)  anatomy,  phy- 
siology, chemistry,and  materia  medica; 
another  at  the  end  of  the  third  year, 
in  general  pathology,  pathological 
anatomy,  general  therapeutics,  and 
hygiene ;  and  bis  great-go,  the  laat,  in 
midwifery,  &c.,  surgery,  and  medicine. 
Tbe  principle  of  repeated  examinations 
is  decidedly  good,  and  we  bave  always 
argued  in  its  favour;  but  there  is  this 
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defect  in  tbe  plan  of  the  London  Uni- 
versity, that  the  practical  subjects  arc 
dwelt  an  too  little.  It  is  very  well, 
and  sounds  very  finely  in  an  introduc- 
tory lecture,  to  talk  of  the  necessity  of 
the  practice  of  medicine  and  surgery 
being  bsscd  on  a  scientific  knowledgre 
of  anatomy,  pathology,  and  so  on ;  but 
in  fact  and  in  practice  it  is  not  so,  and  it 
is  absurd  to  order  the  examinations  of 
pupils  iu  such  a  manner  as  should  in- 
duce them  to  neglect  the  practical  and 
experimental  study  of  their  profession 
during  any  part  of  their  time.  In 
their  two  last  examinations  at  least, 
they  should  be  questioned  in  the  prac- 
tice of  medicine  and  surgery;  for, 
however  true  it  may  be  in  theory  that 
these  sciences  will  be  uncertain  till 
they  are  built  up  on  physiology,  patho- 
logy, and  some  other  foundation  stones ; 
it  is  just  as  certain  in  practice  that  all 
these  basements  are  atumbling  blocka, 
and  useless  if  not  mischievous,  unless 
constant  and  immediate  reference  be 
made  to  their  practical  applications.  We 
do  wish  that  the  one  or  two  practical  men 
who  are  on  the  committee  would  con- 
vince the  rest  how  few  are  the  modes 
of  practice  at  present,  which  owe  their 
oHgin  or  foundation  to  any  thing  more 
scientific  than  the  wisdom  of  abiding 
by  the  results  of  experience.  No  douli 
the  time  will  arrive  when  the  practice 
of  medicine  shall  have  ita  foundation 
more  firmly  laid  on  science ;  but  why 
legislate  as  if  for  far  distant  ages,  to 
the  manifest  inconvenience  of  the  pre- 
sent, and  to  the  increase  of  the  obstacles 
which  already  in  more  than  sufficient 
numbers  oppose  the  progress  of  me- 
dicine ? 

The  candidate  for  the  full  Doctor's 
degree  is  required  to  have  been  engaged 
subsequently  to  taking  his  Bachelor*8 
degree,  for  two  years  in  hospital  prac- 
tice, or  for  fife  years  in  the  private 
practice  of  his  profession.  He  must 
write  and  defend   a  thesis  in  Englisji 
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or  Ivfltin,  which  (and  we  arc  at  an  utte 
loss  to  conceive  who  could  have  planned 
or  carried  this  addition)  must  ^*  be 
printed  in  octavo,  at  the  expense  of  the 
candidate,'^*  and  of  whibh  one  hundred 
copies  muat  be  delivered  to  the  regist^ 
at  least  a  nionth  before  the  day  of  tbe 
defence ! !  ' 

After  all  this  flooriah,  the  fee  for  this 
degree  is  lowered — ^probably  to  enable 
the  candidate  more  easily  to  bear  the 
expense  of  printing — from  £r2&  to  j£iO., 
and  then  the  candidate  is  to  be  examined 
in  the  elements  of  intellectual  philo- 
sophy, logic,  and  moral  philosophy  (nn^ 
less  he  already  possess  a  degree  in  arts), 
and  io  hygiene,  medical  8tatisti(a(s,  men- 
tal diseases,  medical  practice,  and  the 
aphorisms  of  Hippoorntes. 

There  is  zaaeh  ipore,  relating  to  the 
modes  of  examination,  which  are  in  all 
cases  to  be  both  in  writing  and  vivA 
voce,  and  in  some  by  practice,  which 
may  require  soiqe  further  notice.  The 
present  scheme  is  certainly  an  im- 
provement  upon  the  previous  ones ; 
but,  although  the  fourth,  we  hope 
it  is  not  an  ultimate  plan,  for  there 
is  still  much  room  for  useful  altera- 
tion. It  is  with  no  desire  to  make  an 
invidious  comparison  that  we  recom- 
mend to  the  Committee  the  scheme  lately 
issued  by  the  College  of  Physicians — 
'*  fas  (est  ab  hoste  doceri."  The  mea- 
sures which  the  College  has  published 
are  as  prudent  as  they  are  liberal  and 
just.  They  will  probably  be  sufficient 
to  attract  all  that  part  of  the  better  cla»< 
of  students  who  would  else  have  been  de- 
sirous to  obtain  degrees  at  the  new  Uni- 
versity,  and  who  would  have  been,  its 
greatest  ornaments — those,  we  mean, 
who,  educated  for  general  practitioners, 
find  that  they  have  talent  sufficient  to 
hazard  the  more  dangerous  game  of  life 
as  physicians.  There  is  in  the  plan  of 
the  College  of  Physicians  that  simplicity 
which  is  the  best  earnest  of  science,  and 
which    is    the    very    contrary    of  -the 
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len^hened  and  abstruse  scheme  of  the 
Universitj.  Let  the  latter  beware  in 
time ;  the  College  has  beaten  it  in  the 
liberalitj  with  which  it  promised  to  ob- 
tain for  itself  superiority :  it  will  never 
equal  the  old  Univenities  in  dignity; 
and  unless  it  endeavours  to  undersell 
them  both  (which  seems  not  unlikely), 
we  can  scarcely  now  imagine  the  class 
of  medical  studento  to  whom  its  degrees 
will  seem  preferable  to  others  of  equal 
or  more  honour,  and  of  more  easy  attaiuo 
meat,  because  dependent  more  entirely 
on  strictly,  professional  and  practical 
knowledge. 

CLINICAL     LECTURES 

SURGERY, 

Delivered  at  thM  Middfeeex  HcepUal, 
By  Mr.  Arnott. 

1.  Solid  Ovarian  Tumor, ^^Punetureffwn  the 
Vagina. — Supptaration  and  Sloughing  ofthg 
Tumor,^  Recovery. 

2.  Cytt  in  the  Nympha, 

3.  Suppurating  Cya  in  the  Kympha. 

4.  Cyttie  Sarcoma  in  the  Neck  of  an  Infant* 
6*  Serous  Cyet  in  the  Mamma  of  the  Male. 

HowBTBE  common  tumors  connected  with 
the  female  pelris  may  be,  it  is  not  often 
that,  from  being  within  that  cavity,  they 
so  completely  intermpt  the  functions  of 
the  viscera  contained  therein  as  to  force 
upon  as  the  oonsideration  of  immediate 
interference  in  the  way  of  operation. 
From  obstructing  the  progress  of  labour, 
this  question  is  occasionally  presented  to 
the  mind  of  the  accoucheur ;  and  in  the 
10th  vol.  of  the  Transactions  of  the 
Medico-Chirurgical  Society  will  be  found 
a  paper  on  the  subject  of  Tumors  within 
the  Pelvis,  impeding  Parturition,  by  Dr. 
Merriman,  in  which  he  relates  five  and 
refers  to  other  cases  (in  all  eighteen),  in 
some  of  which  the  tumor  was  opened  in- 
stead of  perforating  the  head,  or  turning; 
and  with  a  more  favourable  result. 

But  in  the  nnimpregnated  state,  the  ques- 
tion very  rarely  arises ;  recently,  however, 
we  have  had  an  example  of  it;  and  to  the 
circumstances  of  this  case,  the  treatment 
adopted,  its  consequences,  and  ultimate  re- 
sult, I  wish  now  to  direct  your  attention. 

Mary  Gray,  set.  28,  widow  and  mother 
of  three  children,  was  admitted  on  Christ- 
jnas^ve,  on  account  of  inability  to  have  a 


motion  or  to  pass  water,  but  with  diffi- 
culty. A  fortnight  previously,  when  in 
perfect  health,  her  bowels  beoime  obsti- 
nate! v  obstructed,  and  she  w>ss  suddenly 
attacked  with  pains  in  the  back  and  round 
the  hips,  which,  fVnm  time  to  time,  be- 
came much  aggravated,  recurring  in  pa- 
roxysms  like  labour-pains.  Strong  pur. 
gatires  and  forcing  medicines  were  taken 
without  relief.  An  enema  was  attempted 
to  be  giren,  but  could  not  be  made  to  pass 
up;  and  this  leading  her  medical  at  ten- 
dant  to  institute  an  examination,  the  pre- 
sence of  a  tumor  was  detected  as  the  cause 
of  obstruction.  She  was  thererore  recom- 
mended to  come  into  the  hospital.  The 
day  before  her  admission,  scanty  evacua- 
tions had  been  obtained  by  castor-oil. 

On  carrying  the  linger  into  the  vagina, 
it  was  arrested  immediately  at  its  entrance 
by  a  voluminous  swelling,  which,  placed 
behind  this  canal  and  filling  the  arch  of 
the  pnbes,  compressed  the  former  against 
the  latter.  With  difficulty  the  finger  was 
passed  so  as  to  reach  the  os  uteri  high  up 
and  in  fh)nt,  having  its  natural  charactera, 
and  open.  The  swelling  was  firm  and  re- 
sisting,  of  uniTorm  nurfaoe,  and  not  pain- 
ful on  pressure.  It  did  nut  increase  in 
size  on  the  patient's  assuming  an  erect 
posture,  thouffh  she  now  experienced  some 
pains  of  a  dragging  kind.  Passed  into 
the  rectum,  the  finger  directly  encountered 
the  same  mass,  which,  projecting  in  this 
direction  and  filling  the  concavity  of  the 
sacrum,  compressed  the  bowel  from  before 
backwards.  The  patient  was  free  from 
fever,  and  her  countenance  wa»good. 

Placed  between  the  rectum  and  vagina, 
what  was  the  nature  of  this  swelling?  Tt 
had  none  of  the  characteristics  of  a  hernial 
tumor;  or  of  a  collection  of  matter  formed, 
as  occasionally  happens,  in  the  pouch  of 
peritoneum  lining  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis. 
That  it  was  not  a  case  of  retro  verted  ute- 
rus (although  the  symptoms  had  shewed 
themselves  suddenly)  was  proved  by  the 
absence  of  all  signs  of  pregnancy,  and  by 
the  OS  uteri  being  open.  That  it  was  de- 
pendent on  disease  of  the  ovary — the  most 
common  cause  of  unnatural  tumon  de» 
veloped  in  the  female  pelvis — was  rendered 
probable  by  the  characten  of  the  swelling 
itself;  and  this  probability  was  converted 
4dmost  into  certainty  by  there  being  Mt 
above  the  pubes,  rising  out  of  the  pelvis 
into  the  right  iliac  region,  and  fixed  there, 
a  tense  swelling;  on  grasping  which,  and 
applying  pressure,  a  very  slight  but  per- 
ceptible impul5:e  was  conveyed  to  the  fin- 
ger placed  on  the  mass  presenting  in  the 
vagina. 

But  enlargements  of  the  ovary  difier  in 
kind.  There  was  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  present  swelling  arose  from  in- 
flammation  of  that  organ,  which  is  ocea- 
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tionally  met  with ;  nor  were  there  anj 
evidences  of  inaligoant  disease,  which  is 
of  more  frequent  oocnrrence.  On  the 
other  band,  there  was  little  doubt  of  its 
being  an  instance  of  that  most  common 
form  of  ovarian  tumor,  cystic  sarcoma. 
Under  this  head  may  he  included  all  those 
tumors  composed  of  a  combination  of 
cy-'^ts  aud  solid  substance,  tl)e  cysts  con- 
tiuning  fluids  of  various  colon  rand  consis- 
tence; the  solid  matter  of  white  colour, 
generally  of  irregular  6braos  api>earance, 
and  having  albumen  as  its  principal  che. 
mical  constituent.  The  number  of  cystA 
d.ifTrr  greatly:  sometimes  there  is  but  one; 
there  may  be  several  separate  cysU;  or 
cysts  formed  within  cyats.  The  solid  sub- 
stance varies  much  in  quantity,  sometimes 
trifling;  at  others  considerable ;  forming  a 
large  proportion,  or  constituting  almost 
the  entire  mass  of  the  tumor.  Slow  in 
progress,  and  usually  rising  into  the 
abdomen  where  there  is  free  scope  for 
their  enlargement,  these  tumors  for  a  long 
time  are  incouveuieutonly  from  their  size, 
and  it  is  not  generally  until  after  the  lapse  . 
of  years  thiit  they  prove  fatal  by  inter- 
fering with  the  functions  of  the  thoracic 
or  abdominal  viscera.  Little  under  the 
ioflnence  of  internal  remedies  or  external 
applications,  aud  the  evacuation  of  their 
contents,  where  possible,  being  but  a  palli- 
ative, proposals  have  at  diflerent  times 
been  made  for  their  removal  by  operation. 
They  have  been  extirpated;  thee  ontents, 
where  fluid,  have  been  drawn  ofl*,  the  cyst 
pulled  out  and  cut  US';  and  the  cyst  itself 
has  been  excited  to  inflame  and  suppurate, 
thereby  to  ensure  its  destruction.  But 
from  the  situation  of  these  tumors,  from 
the  frequency  of  adhesions  existing  be- 
tween them  and  the  pelvis  or  adjoining 
viscera,  and  from  the  great  hazard  of  in- 
flammation being  propagated  to  these 
parts,  it  may  be  questioned  whether  these 
proceedings' are  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances at  all  justifiable. 

In  the  case  of  Mary  Gray  there  were 
circumstances  of  an  unusual  kind.  The 
tumor  filled  and  distended  the  pelvis,  in- 
terferedwith  the  evacuation  of  the  bowels 
and  .  bladder ;  and  although  the  latter 
might  have  been  obviated  by  the  constant 
use  of  the  catheter,  the  former  difficulty 
conld  not  be  surmounted,  and  would  have 
soon  probably  led  to  a  fatal  result. 

From  its  situation  there  could  be  no 
thought  of  extirpating  the  tumor :  from  its 
tension  and  resistance  there  was  reason 
to  dread  that  it  was  solid ;  yet  in  the  hope 
that  it  might  partially  at  least  be  com- 
posed of  fluid,  I  resolved  to  puncture  it, 
with  a  view  to  immediate  relief  by  the  di- 
minution of  its  size,  aud  in  the  hope,  if 
solid,  that  no  inflammation  would  follow. 
I  determined  to  do  this  from  the  vagina 


instead  of  the  rectum,  because  the  tumor 
was  here  most. accessible;  because,  if  the 
puncture  did  not  immediately  close,  thrrt» 
would  be  no  feculent  matter  to  pass  into 
it  and  irritate  the  parts;  and  because,  if 
inflammatiou  and  suppuration  of  the  cy<t 
did  ensue,  there  would  be  a  more  rvidj 
and  dependent  opening  far  its  discharge. 

Previous  to  making  the  puncture  I 
asked  Dr.  Sweatman  to  see  the  case,  that 
I  might  have  the  benefit  of  his  opinion; 
Having  examined  it,  he  suggested  the  pro- 
prietv,  in  the  first  iustance,  of  trying 
whether  the  tumor  conld  not  be  dislodged 
from  the  pelvis  and  carried  up  into  the 
abdomen.  Having  placed  the  patient 
upon  her  elbows  and  knees,  Dr.  Sweat- 
man,  at  my  request,  was  so  good  as  to 
make  the  attempt,  first,  by  pressure  on  it 
from  the  vagina,  and  then  from  the  rec- 
tum, but  unavailingly.  He  found  it,  as  I 
had  previously,  fixed  and  immoveable. 
Upon  this  be  immediately  coincided  in 
the  proprietv  of  the  proceeding  which  I 
had  proposed. 

Three  days  after  admission,  a  trifling 
evacuation  having  been  obtained  from  the 
bowels,  a  trocar  and  canula  were  passed 
into  the  tumor,  and  to  the  extent  of  two 
inches,  but  without  a  drop  of  fluid  or  evf  ii 
blood  following.  The  instrument  seemed 
to  pass  through  solid  substance  not  very 
resisting. 

At  my  visit  in  the  evening  I  found  the 
patient  in  her  usual  state,  but  next  morn- 
ing  I  learnt  that  late  at  night  she  had  had 
a  rigor,  followed  bv  pain  in  the  abdomen, 
for  which  the  nonse-surgeon  applied 
leeches  and  fomentations,  and  ordered 
castor-oil.  There  was  now  tenderness  on . 
pressure  in  the  hypogastric  region,  hot 
skin,  thirst,  and  frequent  pulse.  These 
symptoms  became  aggravated,  the  pulse 
rising  to  120,  with  complete  retenti(  n  of 
urine,  and  urgent  wish  on  the  part  of  the 
patient  to  have  a  motion,  which  she  said 
she  felt  as  if  it  would  relieve  and  do  her 
good  i  but  which  relief  did  Dot  follow  the 
evacuation  when  obtained.  In  additi<m 
to  the  tenderness  in  the  hypogastrinm 
pains  in  the  back  were  much  complained 
of;  and  on  the  fourth  day  after  the  pune- 
tore  these  pains  became  suddenly  very  se- 
vere, recurring  in  paroxysms  at  intervals, 
and  with  the  character  of  labour  pains. 
These  continued  for  two  or  three  days, 
then  became  less  frequent,  and  were 
always  immediately  removed  bv  a  grain 
and  a  half  of  acetate  of  morphia  taken 
into  the  stomach,  or  sometimes  by  a  pill 
of  three  grains  of  opium  and  one-  of 
acetate  of  morphia,  conveyed  up  to  the  os 
uteri  aad'left  there. 

At  thia  time,  the  fourth  day.  a  consi- 
derable discharge  of  brownish  fluid  took 
pUce  from  the  vagina— increased  in  quan- 
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tity,  became  puralent,  but  still  having  a 
•anious  appearance  ;  and  on  making  pres. 
sure  on  the  ninth  day,  above  the  pnbes, 
where  the  tenderness  had  decreased,  it  was 
made  to  pour  out  in  quantity  from  the 
vagina.  The  pnise  was  now  140;  the 
tongue  red ;  the  bowels  loose,  and  evacua- 
tions very  fcitid.  Nausea  and  vomiting 
aupenrened. 

From  the  eleventh  day,  the  severity  of 
the  symptoms  became  'mitigated.  The 
pulse  got  lets  freooent — the  catheter  was 
DO  longer  required— the  paroxysmal  pains 
disappeared :  the  tenderness  In  the  hypo, 
gastrium  and  grpin,  for  it  bad  extended 
across  to  the  leCi  as  well  as  the  right,  con- 
tinued ;  but  the  tumor  on  the  right  side 
had  diminished  in  size ;  the  purging  and 
other  symptoms  of  irritative  fever  stiil 
existed. 

On  the  twenty-6rst,  the  discharge  hav- 
ing previously  somewhat  abated  for  a  few 
days,  there  was  passed  from  the  vagina  a 
large  mass  of  solid  substance,  which  I 
here  shew  vou.  White,  brown,  and 
^rm,  it  is  evidently  a  portion  of  the  tu- 
mor, which  bad  sloughed.  Next  day,  on 
examination,  I  found  that  the  enlarged 
aperture  in  the  vagina  readily  admitted 
the  finger  into  the  interior  of  the  cyst. 

From  this  time  the  discharge  assumed  a 
more  favourable  appearance,  presenting 
the  character  of  healthy  pus.  The  tu- 
mor  above  the  pubes  disappeared,  and 
that  in  the  pelvis  rapidly  decreased  in  size. 
The  febrile  symptoms  ultimately  abated  i 
the  bowels  became  tranquil;  the  appetite 
gradually  returned. 

On  the  twenty  eighth  day  the  patient 
was  enabled  to  sit  up  for  an  hour.  On 
the  thirty-seventh,  when  the  discharge  had 
entirely  ceased,  the  puncture  in  the  vagina 
was  found  so  completely  closed,  that  its 
situation  could  scarcely  be  detected,  and 
not  a  trace  of  tumor*  could  be  distin- 
guished either  fh>m  the  vagina  or  the 
rectum. 

During  the  height  of  the  inflammation 
the  thighs  had  become  gradually  flexed 
upon  the  pdvis,  and  fixed,  so  that  the 
patient  could  not  extend  them :  this  was 
more  particularly  the  case  with  the  left 
thigh  ;  and  when  she  first  get  out  of  bed 
she  was  unable  to  stand  erect,  the  attempt 
to  do  so  occasioning  pain  in  the  groin. 
Probably  this  depended  on  the  inflamma- 
tion faavirig  extended  to  the  sheath  of,  or 
cellular  substance  connected  with,  the 
psoas  muscles. 

As  regards  the  treatment  of  the  case,  as 
soon  as  it  was  ascertained  that  the  infllim- 
mation  did  not  involve  the  peritoneum, 
and  that  that  of  the  cyst  had  terminated 
in  suppuration,  the  calomel  and  opium 
were  discontinued.  In  order  to  support 
the  patient's  strength,  wine  was  exhibited 


tram  the  tenth  day,  with  boef-tea  and  egga, 
and  meat  and  poultry  as  soon  as  the  st^te 
of  the  bowels  had  improved  under  small 
and  repeated  doses  of  Dover's  powder  and 
hydrargyrum  c.  creta.  The  vomiting  was 
was  most  effectually  checked  by  the  hy- 
drocyanic acid. 

On  reviewing  all  the  circumstances  of 
this  ease,  the  principal  facts  are  these:— 
That  a  solid  ovarian  tumor  was  punctured 
through  the  vagina — that  thi«  simple  in- 
jury was  followed  by  inflammation— that 
this  inflammation  produced  suppuration 
of  the  cyst  and  sloughing  of  the  tumor— 
and  that  the  case  terminated  favourably. 

It  is  an  importaut  question  for  us  to 
consider,  whether  this  favourable  termina- 
tion can  be  fairly  attributed  to  any  pecu. 
liarity  in  the  treatment.  In  my  estima- 
tion, it  is  mainly  owing  to  the  opening 
having  been  made  through  thevagina,aod 
to  there  having  been  a  dependent,  free, 
and  ready  passage  for  the  discharge. 

The  success  of  a  single  case,  however, 
does  not  authorize  me  to  recommend  you 
to  assume  as  a  prinoiple  of  practice  the 
exciting  of  inflammation  in  an  ovarian 
tumor  by  pum:ture  through  the  vagfina, 
althouf'^h  we  may  be  encouraged  by  it  to 
adopt  this  proceeding  under  similar  and 
urgent  circumstances. 

Cysts  are  occasionally  developed  in  the 
female  organs  unconnected  with  the  ovary 
or  uteru<t,  and  their  contents  are  not  al- 
ways serous  fluid.  About  a  year  since  I 
was  asked  to  see  a  patient,  in  whom  a 
swelling  (lad  formed  in  one  of  the  nym- 
phe,  and  had  been  growing  for  four 
years.  It  was  globular,  tense,  evidently 
contained  fluid,  and  had  no  connexion 
with  the  uterus.  The  duplicature  of  skin 
or  mucous  membrane  which  forms  the 
nympha  was  divided— the  cyst  was  re- 
moved. At  the  last  touch  of  the  knife, 
the  cyst  was  opened,  and  the  contents  so 
perfectly  resembled,  in  colour  and  con- 
sistence, fluid  fiaeces,  that  the  gentleman 
whose  patient  the  lady  was,  in  alarm  lest 
I  had  cut  off  a  piece  of  bowel,,  instantly 
conveyed  it  to  his  nose,  and  the  change  in 
the  expression  of  his  countenance  when 
he  did  not  recognize  the  clmracteristie 
odour  was  as  sudden  as  it  was  arausinff. 

1  am  not  sure  that  in  the  case  of  Jane 
Canning,  who  was  admitted  into  the  hos- 
pital the  lAth  January,  and  was  lately  dis- 
charged,  a  cyst  of  the  same  kind  was  not 
the  origin  of  her  complaint.  This  peraon 
had  for  the  last  twelve  months  been  subject 
at  ench  menstrual  period  to  a  colledioo  of 
matter  forming  in  the  left  Bympfaa,  whicll 
in  four  or  five  days  broke,  and  in  o-  few 
days  aPterwurds  the  opening  closed.  A 
small  opening  was  found  on  the  inner  sur- 
face of  the  part,  into  which,  on  the  probo 
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being  passed,  a  cavity  occupying  its  whole 
extent  was  discovered,  but  having  no  com- 
niuBication  with  the  va^liia,  or  with 
the  rectum.  On  enlarging  the  open- 
.ing,  the  inner  surface  of  the  cavity  was 
smooth,  like  that  of  serous  membrane. 
This  case  was  treated  by  injection  daily 
of  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  zinc  into  the 
cavity,  under  which  it  gradually  contracted 
and  became  obliterated. 

In  connexion  with  the  subject  of  cystic 
sarcoma,  I  may  advert  to  two  vther  cases 
of  this  disease,  which  have  occarred.  in 
the  hospital  within  the  last  eighteen 
months,  and  some  you  have  seen. 

In  January  1838,  Sarah  Griffith,  an 
infant  of  a  mouth  old,  was  brought  to 
me  by  desire  of  Dr.  Sweatman,  with  a 
,glubular  swelling  on  the  posterior  part  of 
the  left  side  of  the  neck,  which  bad  been 
noticed  at  its  birth,  and  had  since  en- 
larp^cd.  The  swelling  was  soft,  contained 
fluid,  and  was  translucent,  with  a  hard  sub- 
stance at  its  base.  1  punctured  it,  and 
gave  issue  to  a  quantity  of  serous  fluid, 
but  the  solid  b«)dy  at  the  bottom  re- 
mained. The  child  being  too  young  to 
undergo  an  operation  for  the  removal  of 
^this,  it  was  deferred  until  May,  but  the 
'fluid  was  in  the  meantime  once  more  eva- 
cuated.   In  doubt  as  to  the  nature  of  the 


tumor,  I  determined  to  lay  it  freely  open 
rtbe  large  cyst  and  soUdgrowih),  and  on 
doin^  so  found  the  latter  composed  of  a 
multitude  of  cysts  and  fibrous  substance,  the 
cysts  generally  of  small  size.  Some  of  these 
cysts  contained  serous  fluid,  others  matter 
resembling  boiled  sago.  From  the  deep 
attachments  of  this  mass,  it8  complete  ex- 
tirpation could  not  be  efiected.  I  fol- 
lowed it  under  the  sterno-mastoid,  the 
carotid,  and  behind  the  pharynx,  and 
then  passing  a  double  ligature  through  its 
base,  X  cut  ofi"  what  was  beyond  this. 
The  child  did  well,  but  the  ligatures  were 
a  source  of  great  annoyance  from  their 
not  readily  separating;  the  first  not  for  a 
month,  the  other  not  for  three ;  and  the 
child  had  repeated  attacks  of  erysipelas  on 
the  corresponding  side  of  the  head.  I  at- 
tribute this  delay  in  the  separation  of  the 
ligature  to  the  tough  nature  of  the  fibrous 
.tissue  which  formed  the  connecting  me- 
dium of  the  cysts.  In  another  case  of 
this  description  I  would  employ  a  ligature 
;of  the  finest  twine/  instead  of  silk,  m  the 
hope  that  it  would  rot  ofif  at  an  earlier 
period* 

-  In  Aagust  1837,  William  Turner,  ast. 
64,  was  admitted  with  nicer  of  the  leg; 
'and  while  tbis  was  healing  he  begged  me 
to  look  at  his  right  breast,  in  which,  im- 
•mediately  under  the  nipple,  was  a  tumor 


of  considerable  size,  firm  at  the  base,  but 
raising  and  distending  the  skin,  which  was 
thin  and  of  a  bluish  colour  from  fluid  be- 
neath. This  swelling  had  been  observed 
for  eight  months.  I  punctured  it  with  a 
lancet,  and  evacuated  an  ounce  and  a  half 
of  transparent  serum. 

On  the  following  day  1  found  the  breast 
painful,  greatly  swollen,  inflamed,  and  a 
number  of  large  veins  traversing  the  neigh, 
bouring  part.*.  A  free  incision  was  made, 
so  as  to  expose  the  whole  extent  of  the 
cyst,  the  wails  of  which,  now  thickened  by 
inflammation, did  not  collapse;  and  at  the 
bottom  of  it  a  red  tuft,  or  fungous  growth, 
was  discernible,  which  at  the  moment 
gave  me  a  very  unfavourable  impression 
as  to  the  real  nature  of  the  case.  The  in- 
cision bled  freely;  leeches  were  applied 
round  the  inflamed  parts,  under  which  and 
the  ordinary  antiphlogistic  treatment  the 
inflammation  subsided,  supparation  and 
granulation  took  place,  and  the  parts 
healed  without  leaving  a  trace  of  indura- 
tion or  disease. 

I  allude  to  these  cases  in  illustration 
of  the  occasional  seat,  the  nature,  and 
treatment  of  cystic  sarcoma.  The  one  re- 
sembles that  of  the  ovary,  where  there  are 
a  number  of  cysts  with  fibrous  tissue;  in 
the  other,  the  single  cyst  was  got  rid  of  in 
the  same  manner  as  that  in  the  case  of 
Mary  Gray— by  inflammation  and  suppu- 
ration being  excited  in  it. 


ROYAL  INSTITUTION. 

March  1,  iai9. 

RioHT  Hon.  Sturges  Boubnk, 
Chairman. 

Professor  Brandt  on  certain  Properties  rf  Steel. 

Ma.  Brandb  delivered,  to  a  very  nume- 
Toas  audience,  a  lecture  on  the  properties' 
of  steel,  and  which  was  distinguished  by 
his  diaracteristic  method  and  perspicuity. 
He  stated,  that  in  consequence  of  the 
present  scarcity  of  wood  in  these  king- 
doms, steel  was  not  manufactured 
from  oor  native  irons.  The  pyrites 
of  this  country  is  reduced  with  the 
assistance  of  a  flax  in  coal  fires;  but 
in  the  north  of  Germany,  in  Russia,  and 
-in  the  Scandinavian  peninsula,  4he  cheap- 
ness of  wood  fnel  enables  the  Vulcans  of 
•those  regions  to  obtain  steel  in  great 
quantities  from  a  magnetic  iron  ore 
abounding  in  their  hills.  Mr.  Brande 
staled  that  the  constituents  of  the  ordi- 
nary white  iron  found  in  the  markets 
were  as  follows:^ 
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Carbon    2-33 

Sulphur -84 

Pliosphociis    -70 

Manganese a  trace. 

Iron 9612 

10000 

Grey  iron  contains  the  following  pro- 
portions : — 

Carbon   2*45 

Sulphur 162 

PhoRphorns '78 

Manganese a  trace. 

Inm 95*15 

10000 
The  relative  proportion  of  carbon  to 
iron  in  steel  is  small.  Soft  caststecl  con- 
taius  1- 120th  of  carbon;  common  cast- 
steel,  1-lOOlh;  the  same,  harder,  l-90ih; 
the  same,  too  hard  for  drawing,  l-50th; 
the  white  cast  iron,  1.25th  ;  the  grey  cast- 
iron,  1  20th;  the  black  cast  iron,  1-I5th. 
This  is  Mr.  Mnsket's  calculation. 

When  the  carbon  amounts  to  l-60th  of 
the  whole  mass,  the  hardness  is  at  the 
maximum.  Thus  it  appears  that  steel 
may  be  converted  into  ca*t  iron  by  in- 
creasing the  (Quantity  of  carbon.  In  illus- 
tration of  this  truth  the  lecturer  related 
the  celebrated  experiment  of  Mr.  Pepys, 
which  proved  the  identity  of  diamond  and 

/  carbon.  Mr.  Pepys  availed  himself  of 
Mr.  Children's  lai^e  battery  for  the  pro- 
duction of  the  requisite  heat.  He  bent  a 
wire  of  pure  soft  iron,  so  as  to  form  an 
angle  in  the  middle,  in  which  he  divided  it 
longitudinally  by  a  6ne  saw.  Tn  the 
groove  thus  formed  he  placed  diamood 
powder,  securing  it  in  its  situation  by  two 
finer  wires  laid  above  and  below  it,  and 
kept  from  shifting  by  another  still  smaUer 
wire  bound  firmly  and  closely  round 
them.  All  the  wires  were  of  pure  soft 
iroji,  and  the  part  conuining  the  .diamond 

.powder  was  enveloped  by  thin  leaves  of 
talc.    Thu»  arranged,  the  apparatus  was 

.placed  in  the  electrical  circuit,  where  it 
was  kept  red-hot  for  six  minntes.  On 
opening  the  wire  the  diamond  had  disap- 
peared. The  interior  surface  of  the  iron 
had  fured  into  numerous  cavities,  not- 
withstanding the  very  moderate  heat  to 
which  it  had  been  exposed ;  and  all  that 
part  which  had  been  in  contact  with  the 
diamond  was  converted  into  perfect  blis- 
ter0d»teeL  A  portion  of  it  being  heated 
red  and  plunged  into  water,  became  so 
hard  as  to  resist  the  file,  and  to  scratch 
glass. 

Mr.  Brande  exhibited  the  tough  fibrous 

.structure  of  pure  iron,  and  contrasted  it 
with  the  crystnll(»id  ap])earance  of  steel 
when  fractured.    The  better  the  steel  is, 


the  smaller  are  the  crystalline  facettes; 
and  these  facettes  gradually  Increaftc  in 
size  as  the  steel  becomes  coiarser,  and  de- 
generates  into  cast-iron.  To  illustrate 
the  manufacture  of  steel  Mr.  Brande  de- 
scribed the  process  employed  by  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  Tndia- Steel  Manufactory, 
at  Vauxhall.  Tt  appears  that,  in  our 
Indian  dominions,  an  iron  is  now  mann- 
factured  which  exceeds  in  purity  that  of 
Sweden  (a  fact  of  imnjense  commercial 
and  even  political  interest),  and  whii'h  is 
beginning  to  be  imported  into  this  coun- 
try  for  the  purpose  of  forming  steel. 

This  Inaian  iron  is  formed  into  bars  of 
a  certain  length,  and  these  bars  are  placed 
in  trough*),  separated  from  each  other  by 
laminae  of  charcoal,  and  exposed  to  an 
intense  heat  in  a  furnace:  when  drawn 
out  they  constitute  the  bliiiered  steeL  This 
product'  may  either,  according  to  the  old 
plan,  be  converted  into  sheer  ueel  by  being 
welded  together,  or,  according  to  the  plan 
invented  at  Sheffield  about  fifty  years  ago^ 
may  be  cut  into  fragments  and  fused  at 
an  intense  heat,  in  a  crncible,  after  which 
it  remains  in  the  shape  of  the  east-steel — 
the  most  pure  form  in  which  it  is  ob- 
tained. 

Mr.  Brande  now  explained  the  various 
processes  by  which  this  invaluable  sub- 
stance  is  applied  to  the  arts.  The  pro- 
perly which  it  possesses  of  becoming  hard 
or  soft,  according  to  the  rapidity  or  slow- 
ness with  which  it  is  cooled,  has  of  late 
given  rise  to  its  use  in  the  processes  of  en- 
graving and  coining.  In  the  last  process, 
for  example,  the  metal  being  made  soft, 
the  en,q:raver  sculptures  his  design  upon 
the  surface  of  the  die.  This  is  then 
hardened  and  stamped  on  a  surface  of  soft 
steel,  which  in  its  turn  is  hardened,  and 
forms  a  second  die.  In  this  way  several 
dies  are  formed,  and  so  perfectly  does  the 
hardness  of  these  enable  them  to  resist 
attrition,  that  one  dye  has  proved  sufli. 
cient  for  stamping  a  million  of  pieces  of 
money. 

Mr.  Brande  performed  several  experi. 
ments,  showing  the  truth  of  the  facta 
which  he  had  stated,  and  further  proving 
in  one  respect  the  opposite  properties  of 
copper  ana  steel,  for  the  former  is  rendered 
plastic  by  sudden  cooling,  whilst  the  latter 
is  rendered  hard  and  brittle. 

The  most  singular  property  of  steel, 
however,  is  its  relation  to  the  magnetic 
principle.  A  piece  of  iron,  by  being  placed 
in  contact  with  a  magnet,  is  immciaiately 
rendered  powerfully  magnetic  by  induc- 
tion ;  but  the  instant  that  contact  is  de- 
stroyed its  magnetic  power  ceases.  It  is 
different  with  steel ;  a  bar  of  this  substance 
is  rendered  very  feebly  magnetic  by  in- 
duction, but  it  IS  permanently  so.    When 
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a  bar  of  itcel,  however,  it  drawn  over  the 
face  of  a  magnet,  it  becomes  powerfully 
and  permanently  magnetic;  but  when  this 
bar  of  steel  thus  magnetized  is  passed  back 
again  over  the  surface  of  the  magnet, 
it  is,  as  it  were,  emptied  of  iu  contents, 
and  becomes  demagnetised,  and  loses 
all  its  attractive  power.  These  facts  were 
experimentally  aemonstrated  by  the  lee- 
tarer,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  audience. 
He  concluded  his  very  lucid  and  inte- 
resting discourse  with  some  exceedingly 
pertinent  obserf'ations  on  the  almost  in- 
calculable importance  of  this  substance 
in  the  arts,  and  even  in  the  commonest 
concerns  of  life.  Inios. 

ROYAL  MEDICAL  AND  CHIRUR. 

GICAL  SOCIEY. 

March  13,  1839. 

6lA   B.   BaODIE,    BaHT.    PaSSIDBNT,   IN 


TBX  ChAIB. 

This  being  the  first  night  on  which  8ir 
Benjamin  Brodie  had  occupied  the  chair 
as  president,  he  took  occasion  to  address  a- 
few  observations  to  the  meeting.  He 
wished  to  remark,  on  undertaking  the  du- 
ties of  the  office  in  which  the  members 
had  done  him  the  honour  to  place  him, 
that  although  his  various  avocations  had 
of  late  years  prevented  him  from  attend- 
ing the  meetings  of  the  Society,  he  had 
always  nevertheless,  felt  a  great  interest 
in  its  welfare.  He  had  ever  considered  it 
an  honour  to  have  his  name  associated 
with  thoFc  of  the  numerous  individuals 
distinguished  for  the  professional  attain- 
ments  and  general  character,  who  were  to 
be  found  among  its  members;  and  it  had 
afforded  him  sincere  pleasure  to  watch  the 

f progress  and  success  of  the  Society  from 
ts  first  establishment  op  to  the  present 
time.  That  success  he  believed  had  been 
rarely  paralleled  in  the  history  of  such  in- 
stitutions  — which  for  the  most  part 
flourished  for  a  few  years,  so  long  as  those 
by  whom  they  were  fiist  established  con- 
tinned  to  take  an  active  part  in  their  pro- 
ceedings, after  which  they  either  ceased  to 
exist  altogether,  or  languished  in  astAte  of 
comparative  inactivity.  If  he  was  not 
greatly  mistaken,  the  period  during  which 
those  valuable  contributions  to  profes- 
sional  literature,  the  Memoirs  of  the 
French  Academy  of  Surgery,  were  being 
collected,  did  not  much  exceed  forty  years ; 
while  this  Society,  although  thirty.R>ur  or 
thirty.fivevears  had  already  elapsed  since 
its  establishment,  and  although  more  than 
twenty  volumes  of  Transactions  had  been 
published,  was  still  holding  on  its  progress 
with  all  the  vigour  of  youth,  and  present- 
ing a  greater  promise  of  neefulness  to  the 


profession  and  to  the  public  than  at  any 
former  peridd  of  its  existence. 

There  were  two  eminent  individuals, 
(Sir  Benjamin  continued),  who  might  be 
regarded  as  the  founders  of  the  Society — 
one,  the  late  Dr.  Maroet,  bad  been  taken 
from  among  them  some  years  ago !  The 
other  has  retired  from  the  arduous  duties 
of  his  profession  to  enjoy  his  **  alium  omm 
dignitaUf"  as  a  country  gentleman-— but  he 
was  still  a  zealous  member  of  the  Society, 
and  *«  I  am  happy  (said  Sir  Benjamin)  to 
see  him  among  us  this  evening*."  He 
was  sure  that  ail  the  membeis  present 
would  join  him  in  sympathizing  with  the 
feelings  of  satisfaction,  and  he  might  add 
of  a  inst  pride,  which  the  gentleman  al- 
luded to  must  experience  when  be  looked 
upon  the  completion  of  the  good  work 
which  he  had  begun  in  early  life — the  ex- 
cellence of  the  superstructure  being  the 
most  convincinff  proof  of  the  soundness  of 
the  foundation  he  had  laid. 

Sir  Benjamin  concluded  by  observing, 
that  he  trusted  the  members  would  give 
him  credit  for  being  anxious  to  promote 
the  Interests  of  the  Society,  and  that  while 
he  retained  his  present  office,  he  should 
not  only  be  ready  to  attend  to,  but  feel 
obliged  by,  any  suggestions  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  he  might  make  himself 
most  useful  to  the  Society. 

Obtervat'um  wi  the  ^'ature  and  Treatment  of 
Nainu.  By  Fbederick  Tyrreli.,  Sur- 
geon to  Sl  Thomas's  Hospital,  and  to 
the  London  Ophthalmic  Hospiul. 
The  author  begins  by  observing,  as  the 
result  of  much  experience  in  the  treat- 
ment of  this  disease  in  the  last  few  yean, 
that  of  the  many  plans  of  treatment  which 
have  been  suggested  by  tbeir  invenlon, 
none  are  exclusively  applicable  to  every 
form  of  the  disease.  His  object,  there- 
fore, in  his  present  communication,  is 
rather  to  point  out  the  description  of  case 
to  which  each  method^  is  adapted,  and  to 
indicate  the  rationale  of  its  .action  than 
to  offer  any  new  plan  of  his  own.  With 
this  view,  he  considers,  first,  the  nature  of 
the  disease;  secondly,  its  varieties,  point- 
ing out  the  seal,  the  position,  the  progress, 
and  consequence  of  each  form,  if  allowed 
to  run  its  Cf^urse;  thirdly,  the  different 
modes  of  treatment  in  present  use ;  and 
fourthly,  the  proper  application  of  those 
means.  When  the  disease  is  purely  cuta- 
neous, not  extending  at  all  to  the  subjacent 
cellular  texture,  he  recommends  the  form- 
ing a  belt  around  its  margin,  on  the  sound 
skin,  by  means  of  concentrated  nitric  acid, 
and  afterwards  embuing  the  surface  of  the 
growth  with  the  same  liquid-Hit  once,  if 

*  Tb«  PrMldent  alluded  to  Dr.  Yellolv,  who 
was  present  «t  the  meetlog. 
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small;  butif  of  great  extent,  by  repeated 
applications  made  to  a  small  portion  at  a 
time.  Tha  author  holds,  however,  that 
the  use  of  escharotic  applications  should 
be  confined  to  those  casea  which  are  puidy 
cutaneous,  since,  in  those  which  extend 
more  deeply,  the  agency,  of  the  acid  stops 
short  of  the  deeper-seated  part  of  the  tu- 
mor; and  consequently,  wb«n  the  B0|)erfi. 
cial  part  separates  by  the  ulcerative  process, . 
hemorrhage  may  be  expected  to  ensue ;  for 
the  destruction  of  the  subcutaneous  form, 
as  well  as  of  that  of  a  mixed  character,  he 
recommends  the  injection  into  their  sub- 
stance  of  stimulating  fluids;  but  he  points 
out  a  very  important  preliminary  step; 
which  in  his  opinion  will  prevent  those 
accidents  that  have  sometimes  attended 
the  too  wide  diffusion  of  the  injected  fluid, 
namely  —  suppuration,  and  unsightly 
puckering  of  the  skin  after  the  cure« 
This  consists  in  cautiously  injecting  a 
small  portion  of  a  saturated  solatioD 
of  alum  into  the  surroundirtg  cel- 
lular tissue  before  any  thing  is  done 
to  the  naavos  itself  with  the  view 
of  producing  its  consolidation,  and  thus 
preventing  the  extension  of  the  disease  by 
the  excitement  to  be  afterwards  indaced 
in  the  tumor  by  the  injection  of  the  stimo. 
lating  liquid  into  its  own  substance,  as 
well  as  the  undue  diffusion  of  the  fluid. 
Cases  are  detailed  of  the  successful  em- 
jiloyment  of  this  practice.  The  author 
fspeuks  highly  of  the  ligature  as  a  means 
of  removing  a  great  variety  of  forms  of 
iiaevus,  but  expressed  his  fear  that  selons 
passed  through  the  substance  of  the  tu- 
mors may  be  productive  of  haemorrhage, 
which  in  young  and  delicate  subjects 
would  be  dangerous. 


WESTMINSTER  MEDICAL 
SOCIETY. 

March  2d.  1889. 
ft 
Dr.  Cuowne,  PaEsioENT. 


Vevelopmeiit  of  the  Veiicula  Umbilicalis  in 
the  Embryo  of'  six  weeks  old, — Discumon 
of'  the  Nature^  Sources,  and  Morbid  Fffects 
of'  Malaria,  continued. 

Mr.  Strbetbr  exhibited  a  beautiful  pre- 
paration of  an  aborted  embryo,  in  which 
the  vesicula  umbilicalis  was  well  deve- 
loped. Mr.  ^treeter  was  apparently 
anxious  to  test^jihe  skill  of  tlie  members  in 
embryology,  for  he  declined  making  any 
'communication  as  to  the  facts  of  the  ease 
until  some  of  the  members  should  have 

ffiven  their  opinions  as  to  the  age  of  the 
QBtus.    None  of  the  members,  however, 


appeared  desirous  of  pronounciBg  an  opi- 
nion; but  in  order  to  remove  the  im- 
patience of  Mr.  Streeter,  Dr.  Chowne 
made  a  coojecture  that  conception  must, 
f\t  the  time  of  abortion,  have  occurred 
i^bout  six  weeks.  Mr.  Streeter  said,  that 
having  taken  the  pains  of  preparing  the 
specimen,  and  bringing  it  down  for  the  in- 
spection  of  the  Society,  he  thought  he  waa 
in  courtesy  entitled  to  have  an  answer  to 
his  question.  Xn  his  opinion  the  embryo 
was  under  eight  weeks  old,  that  is,  judging 
from  the  standard  which  Soemmering*s 
di-awings  afforded,  and  they  constituted 
the  only  correct  standard  we  possessed. 
He  thought  the  preparation  was  most 
valuable,  and  almost  unique.  He  did 
not  think  there  was  such  another 
preparation  extant  in  these  kingdoms; 
at  least  he  did  not  know  where  to  find 
such.  The  vesicula  umbilicalis,  with  its 
duct,  was  in  this  embryo  remarkably  dis- 
tinct. It  was  this  foct,  demonstrable  at 
so  early  an  age,  which  rendered  the  prepa- 
tion  so  valuable.  He  believed  that 
Albinus  was  the  first  who  delineated  the 
vesicula  umbilicalis,  but  he  was  ignorant 
of  its  true  nature.  Dr,  Hunter  was, how. 
ever,  manifestly  acquainted  with  it,  al- 
though his  museum  and  that  of  his  bro- 
ther  afforded  no  examples  of  it.  The 
mother,  who  was  well  known  to  Mr. 
Streeter,  enjoyed  very  excellent  healthy 
but  having,  on  a  particular  occasion, 
danced  unremittingly  for  a  whole  night, 
she  miscarried  on  the  following  day.  It 
was  reasonable  to  suppose  that  in  this  in- 
stance  the  ovum  was  normal,  for  there 
was  no  appearance  of  disease  previous  to 
the  violent  exertion  of  the  mother,  and 
it  was  presumable  that  the  irritation  of  the 
uterus  alone  was  the  cause  of  the  expul- 
siou. 

Mr.  Gregory  Smith  could  not  think 
with  Mr.  Streeter,  that  the  appearance  of 
the  embryo  on  the  table  was  so  very  rare; 
he  had  at  least  a  dozen  preparations  in 
his  possession,  showing  the  vesicula  um- 
bilicalis as  distinctly  as  Mr.  Streeter's« 
He  had  received  an  expelled  ovum,  about 
six  weeks  old,  that  very  morning,  and 
would  be  happy  to  dissect  it  with  Mr. 
Streeter.  In  the  majority  of  cases  of  abor- 
tion, there  was  something  abnormal  in  the 
condition  of  the  embryo,  which  acted  as  a 
cause  of  the  expulsion,  and  which  viti- 
ated any  conclusion  drawn  from  a.  study 
of  these  objects,  as  to  the  development  of 
the  healthy  ovum. 

Mr.  Streeter  oonfessed  that  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  meet  with  an  instance  of  a  healthy 
ovum  aborted,  but  if  any  ova  could  be  con- 
sidered normal,  he  was  of  opinion  that 
the  one  now  displayed  by  him  possessed 
that  character.  Hi^  attention  had  for  a 
iong  while  been  directed  to  embryology, 
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for  be  was  engaged  in  collecting  a  series 
of  brains  uf  toe  embryo  from  the  earliest 
IJeriod  of  development,  for  the  purpose 
of  illustrating  the  principles  of  phre- 
nology. 

Mr.  Busbell  stated  that  be  bad  carefully 
examined  Mr.  Streeler's  preparation,  and 
be  ^as  of  opinion  thil  the  vcsicula  um- 
bilicaliswas  more  loosely  attached  than 
it  ordinarily  is.  In  all  the  insUuces  thai 
he  bad  witnessed,  the  vesicle  was  bound 
down  by  membrane  much  more  closely  to 
the  abdomen  than  was  evident  in  this  case. 
.  Mr,  Smith  having  sent  for  his  prepara- 
tions, eight  or  nine  embryos  of  different 
ages  were  exhibited,  and  the  relations  of 
the  umbilical  vesicles  with  the  alantois 
and  amnion  were  well  shewn  in  them. 

The  President  now  called  upon  Dr.  A. 
T.  Thomson,  the  adjouruer  of  the  discus* 
sion  on  the  operation  of  Malaria,  to  ad- 
dress the  Society, 

Dr.  A.  T.  Thomson  stated,  that  his  an- 
relaxed  occupations  during  the  previous 
week  had  prevented  him  from  making,  as 
he  had  intended,  any  preparation  for  that 
eve0lng*s  discussion :  he  consequently 
confined  himself  to  a  recapitulation  of 
his  statements  made  on  the  previous  even- 
ing. He  related  the  particulars  of  his 
experhnent  with  the  dog  more  fully  and 
clearly.  Tbe  dog  (an  animal  having  no 
transpiration  by  the  skin)  was  placed  in  a 
bag  filled  with  a  mixture  of  hvdrbgen 
and  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  the  head 
being  ont;  and  death  speedily  occurred, 
iVom  the  sedative  action  of  the  gas  upon 
the  nerves  of  tbe  skin.  He  bad  no  doubt 
that  in  all  cases  of  malaria,  the  deleterious 
principle  existed  in  the  form  of  gas, 
though  the  exact  natore  of  that  gas 
might  not  be  known.  Dr.  M^CuUocb, 
whose  work  was  the  most  recent  on  the 
subject,  argued  that  the  malarious  poison 
^ould  not  be  carbaretted  hydrogen,  be- 
cause  tbe  effect  of  that  gas  would  be  to 
destroy  life  by  asphyxia,  and  not  to  en- 
gender  febrile  affections.  He  (Dr.  A.  T.  T.) 
did  not  see  tbe  cogeacv  of  this  aigument, 
for  it  did  not  at  all  follow  that  because 
these  gases  in  large  quantities  produced 
ludden  death,  they  might  not  prudute 
diseases  of  a  more  or  less  severe  character, 
in  minate portions,  diflused  through  tie 
atmosphere.  AAer  repeating  all  that  ha 
had  said  on  tbe  former  occiaion,  Dr. 
Thomson  concluded  by  saying  that  he  ex- 
.  peeled  much  instraction  from  the  conti- 
nuance of  the  discussion. 

Mr.  Verrall  said  that  for  thirty  years  he 
had  great  opportunities  of  witnening  the 
oourse  of  remittent,  intermittent,  and  con- 
tinned  fevers;  and  he  was  of  opinion  that 
the  gas  or  poison  was  very  different  in 
each  of  these -difeaaes.    He  found  that  at 


one  time  one  type  generaliy  prevailed. 
Thus,  one  season  would  be  fruitful  in 
ague;  another  in  bilious  fever;  another  in 
Uphus.  The  season  had  also  much  in- 
fluence in  modifying  the  nature  of  the 
{io'uon  engendered  in  exhalation;  the  ma- 
aria  was,  in  bis  opinion,  not  one  poison, 
but  many  poisons. 

Dr.  Stone  sUted  that  the  late  Dr. 
Fletcher,  of  Leith,  promulgated  an  Inge- 
nions  theory  resjieeting  the  nature  of  ma- 
larit.  It  was  the  opinion  of  that  phy- 
sician that  the  miasma  was  produced  by  a 
diseased  secretion  ia  the  plantsof  a  manhy 
soil,  and  which  was  diffused  in  the  atmo- 
sphere,  and  became  injuriona  to  animal 
life.  This  opiniopfbecatne  probable,  when 
it  was  renollccted  that  fevers  were  often 
induced  in  localities  where  no  putrid  or 
dead,  but  plenty  of  living  vegetables  ex- 
isted. He  (Dr.  8ton£)  thought  that  in 
many  instances  serere  fevers  wereprodnoed 
without  the  agency  of  any  malaria  what- 
ever. Exposure  to  oold«  deficient  food, 
and  the  depressing  passions  excited  by 
such  destitution,  constituted  potent  causes 
of  febrile  maladies.  The  fever  which 
broke  -out  in  the  Anglo.  Spanish  legion 
arose  from  these  causes.  He  had  had  the 
medical  charge  of  tbe  hospital  station  at 
Santander.  In  no  district  was  the  fever 
more  severe  or  more  fatal  to  the  soldiers, 
who  were  exposed  to  the  most  dreadful 
sufferings,  through  the  bad  faith  of  the 
Spanish  authorities.  The  Spanish  inha- 
bitants of  Santander,  who  were  sartoutided 
with  comforts,  bat  who,  if  there  were  any 
malaria,  roust  have  been  equally  exposed 
to  it  with  the  soldiery^  were  perfectly 
exempt  from  fever.  Not  a  case  occurred 
amongst  them.  The  sailors  of  Lord  John 
Hay,  who  were  on  board  the  ships  which 
rode  in  the  harbour,  and  were  well  taken 
care  of,  were  unaffected  by  the.  disease. 
From  these  facts,  it  would  appear  that 
malaria  was  not  indispensable  in  tbe  pro- 
duction of  fever. 

Dr.  Golding  Bird  was  rather  surprised 
to  hear  Dr.  A.  T.  Thomson  advocate  the 
doctrine  that  hydrogen  was  the  cause  of 
the  deleterioas  action  of  aialaria,  especially 
as  be  did  not  advance  a  tittle  of  evidence 
in  support  of  his  views.  Tbe  presence  of 
ammonia  in  the  atmosphere  was  no  proof  of 
the  existence  of  an  unusual  Quantity  of  that 
gas,  for  hydrogen  as  well  as  nitrogen 
was  extricated  by  the  decomposition  of 
animal  matter,  and  eonstanUy  oontributed 
to  tbe  formation  of  attmonia,  as  might  ba 
proved  in  any  butcher's,  or  fishmonger's^ 
or  cheesemonger^  shop.  There  was  no 
evidence  to  shew  that  carboretted  hydro- 
gen gas  constituted  the  active  principle  of 
malaria,  though  it  was  probable  it  was  in 
tome  way  connected  with  it.    Eight  or 
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nine  Yean  ago,  he  (Dr.  B.)  had  been  en- 
gaged with  some  friends  in  col)ectini|f 
marsh  gas  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Wool- 
wich. By  stirring  the  pools  in  some  of 
the  ac^aoent  qoagmireai  a  rastqaantify  of 
this  gas  was  procured,  and  it**  nature 
proved  by  inflaming  it.  On  one  occasion 
he  had  stirred  up  a  large  quantity,  endued 
with  the  most  oUtsusive  smell  It  pro- 
duced nausea  in  his  stomach.  In  the 
course  of  the  next  day  he  was  attacked 
with  an  intermittent  ferer.  From  ■  this 
fact  he  was  led  to  infer,  that  something 
held  in  solution  by  carburetted  hydrogen 
gas  was  the  essence  of  malaria*  That  car* 
buretted  hydrogen  gas  was  not  itself  a 
cause  of  fever  he  had  an  opportunity  of 
proving  the  previous  summer,  whilst  on  a 
vjsit  to  Fife.  The  whole  coast  of  that 
county,  from  Dysart  to  Dundee,  is  exposed 
to  the  exhalations  of  carburetted  hydrogen 
gas,  yet  cases  of  fever  are  extremely  rare, 
and  ague  almost  unknown. 

He  {Dr.  B  )  also  thought  that  Mr.  Ver- 
rail's  opinion  as  to  the  diversity  of  mala- 
rious exhalations  was  borne  out  by  the 
fact,  that  the  malaria  of  towns  generally 
produced  continued  fevers,  whilst  that  of 
the  country  usually  occasioned  remittent 
and  intermittent  types.  An  event  bearing 
on  the  point  had  recently  transpired  in  the 
county  of  Norfolk,  in  one  of  the  low  dis- 
tricts. An  ague  prevailed  very  generally 
amongst  the  population ;  one  spot,  how. 
ever,  was  perfectlv  exempt  from  it, 
and  that  included  tiie  premises  of  a  felt- 
monger,  where  putrid  animal  exhalations 
were  abundant  Wherever  the  odour  of 
this  putrescence  was  evident,  there  was 
perfect  impunity  firom  the  influence  of 
ague. 

Dr.  Fletcher's  theory  as  to  malaria 
being  the  offspring  of  vegetable  secretion, 
he  thought  was  overthrown  by  the  fact, 
that  the  most  virulent  malaria  prevailed 
where  no  living  vegetable  was  to  be 
met  with.  For  example,  the  neighbour- 
hood  of  the  old  river  Fleet,  or  Fleet  ditch, 
up  to  Battle-bridge,  abounded  in  fevers, 
but  no  living  vegetables  existed  in  the  vi- 
cinity :  the  putrescent  d^brU  of  animal  and 
vegetable  bodies  were  found  in  that  neigh, 
bourhood  ;  quite  potent  enough  causes  of 
even  malignant  fevers. 

A  singular  statement  of  Professor  Rossi, 
of  Turin,  relating  to  the  subject  of  ma- 
laria, and  published  in  a  recent  number  of 
the  Atmali  UnivenaU,  was  worthy  of 
notice.  Professor  Rossi  was  a  most  re- 
spectable man,  and  worthy  of  credence. 
He  stated  that  having  procured  a  quantity 
of  the  blood  of  certain  patients  who  had 
died  of  fevers  at  Naples,  he  had  passed 
the  wires  of  a  galvanic  circle  through  the 
blood,  and  placed  the  poles  in  distilled 


water.  Decomposition  of  the  water  oc- 
cnrred  of  course,  but  besides  the  oxygen 
and  hydrogen,  something  resembling  cya- 
nogen was  evolved.  Whatever  it  was,  it 
must  have  travelled  through  the  tnUr- 
ttitia  of  the  wire.  He  related  the  fact» 
because  he  considered  it  interesting,  and 
worthy  of  farther  inrestigation. 

Dr.  Biireaud  differed  in  opinion  with  Dr. 
Addison  as  to  the  insalubrity  of  Pimlico 
Palace.  London  had  gradually  improred 
in  salubrity  during  the  last  century,  not- 
withstanding  its  increasing  population. 

Dr.  A.  T.  Thomson  explained  that  he 
had  adduced  his  opinion  as  to  the  combi- 
nation of  hydrogen  being  the  cause  of  ma- 
laria merely  as  a  hypothesis.  The  very 
much  more  perceptible  odour  of  ammonia 
in  fogs  than  on  other  occasions,  combined 
with  the  simultaneous  levity  of  the  at- 
mosphere, led  him  to  the  '•  conjecture'*  he 
had  made. 

The  meeting  was  then  adjourned. 

Idios. 
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John  Hilton,  Esq.  F.R.S.  in  the  Chair. 


On  ihi  mann$r  in  which  death  ti  pndtteed  6y 

Carbonic  Acid  G«f . 
Aftbe  the  minutes  of  the  meeting  had 
been  confirmed,  the  President  read  a  com- 
munication from  Mr.  Fagg,  of  Hytbe,  de- 
tailing the  case  of  a  mechanic  io  that 
neighbourhood,  who  having  lost  the  three 
hist  fingers  of  the  left  band,  with  their 
respective  metacarpal  bones,incon8eaneoce 
of  an  explosion  of  gunpowder,  haa  sup- 
plied the  deficiency  by  very  ingeniously 
constructing  an  artificial  counterpart  of 
the  portion  so  destroved,  out  of  alder  wood ; 
this  he  had  attached  to  what  remained  of 
the  hand  and  wrist,  and  had  thereby 
been  enabled  to  perform  many  manual  ope- 
rations  as  before,  with  uncommon  dex- 
terity, so  as  to  experience  little  if  any 
practical  inconvenience  from  his  crippled 
hand,  which,  both  in  appearance  and  in 
utility,  differed  scaroelv  at  all  from  iu 
pristine  uninjured  condition. 

Dr.  Oolding  Bird  now  proceeded  to  ex- 
plain his  views  on  the  patnology  of  death 
from  charcoal  vapour,  illustrated  by  expe- 
riments.  He  did  not  wish  to  enter  at 
length  into  the  question  of  the  mode  in 
which  carbonic  acid  produces  deatli*»whe- 
ther,  as  supposed  by  Brodie,  Bicbat,  Nvs- 
ten,  &c.,  by  excluding  oxygen,  or,  as  be- 
lie?ed  by  Christisou,  Coilara,  Pyl,  &c.,  by 
acting  as  a  ^Mcific  |KNaoo«-a8  tbia  would 
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occupy  too  much  of  the  Society's  time; 
but,  from  all  the  investiffntions  be  had 
made,  he  wa»  led  to  ain^e  in  everv  reBpect 
with  M.  CoUard  de  Martigny  in  believing 
that  carbonic  acid,  when  sufficiently  di- 
luted to  enter  the  air-passages,  acts  as  a 
specific  poisnn,  and  produces  its  fatal 
effects,  notwithManding  that  sufficient 
oxygen  may  be  present  in  the  air  of  the 
apartment  to  f»upport  animal  life  per  se — 
a  statement  fuU^  borne  out  by  the  Tery 
frequent  occurrence  of  florid  blood  in  the 
hearts,  lungs,  and  brains  of  persons  who 
hare  riled  Arom  inhaling,  an  atmosphere 
vitiated  by  carbonic  acid  gas.  This  fact, 
although  somewhat  opposed  to  the  ortho- 
dox and  popular  opinions  as  given  in  most 
of  our  worJcson  toxicology,  is,  nevertheless, 
fully  supported  by  the  cases  which  have 
been  published  in  the  continental  aud 
British  journals.  The  arguments  in  fa- 
vour  of  this  view  of  the  specific  action  of 
carbonic  acid  adduced  by  Dr.  Bird  were 
unfortunately  too  ex  ten 'led  to  be  comprised 
in  our  limited  space :  this  we  regret  the 
less,  as  we  understand  the  matter  will  be 
fully  treated  of  in  the  next  number  of 
Guj's  Hospital  Reports. 

From  a  review  of  cases  of  death  resulting 
from  the  inhalation  of  air  contaminated 
by  the  presence  of  carbonic  acid,  we  are 
compelled  to  modify  the  opinions  imbibed 
from  the  perusal  of  most  toxicological 
works ;  for  it  is  no  less  certain  than  true  that 
the  great  majority  of  the  pathological  ap- 
pearances attributed  to  death  by  the  inha- 
lation of  charcoal  vapour,  are  as  frequently 
absent  as  present.  The  reason  of  the  di- 
versity observed  in  the  post-mortem  ap. 


pearanoet  of  persons  killed  bv  apparently 
one  and  the  same  cause,  and  under  cir- 
cumstances apparently  in  every  way  iden- 
tical, is  at  present  involved  in  obscuritv; 
much,  pnFb(ably,may  depend  upon  the  de- 
gree  of  vitiation  of  the  air  of  the  room ; 
more,  perhaps,  on  tbe.m^^,  health,  and 
temperament  of  the  individual  exposed. 

Dr.  Bird's  observations  lead  him  to  be- 
lieve that  an  atmosphere  containing  10  per 
cent,  of  carbonic  acid  will  quickly  produce 
death;  in  birds  this  occurred  after  they 
had  respired  it  from  seven  to  ten  minutes, 
and  that  the  presence  of  6  per  cent,  will 
prove  no  lest  oertainly  fatal,  although  re* 
quiruig  a  longpr  time  ft>r  the  prodactioo 
of  that  effect — in  birds  about  half  an  hoar. 
A  bird  of  the  same  siae  as  the  above  lived 
an  hour  and  a  quarter  in  a  vessel  containing 
the  same  bulk  of  atmospheric  air,,  and, 
upon  removal  from  it,  revived  completely. 

It  is. difficult,  from  the  imperfect  maiv- 
ner  in  which  cases  are  too  generally  re- 
ported,  to  represent  the  oomparative  fre- 
quency  of  the  occurrence  of  particular 
post-mortem  appearances  bv  numbers; 
but  the  following  numerical  statement, 
drawn  from  the  best  reported  cases  in  the 
German  medical  journals,  including  two 
from  private  sources,  and  of  late  occur- 
rence,  would  perhaps  be  of  service  to  the 
medical  witness,  .if  it  did  no  more  than 
p«4nt  out  to  him  the  fallacies  into  which 
he  would  be  likely  to  be  betrayed  by  trust- 
ing to  the  generallv  received  and  popular 
opinions  of  the  patbological  effects  which 
ought  to  result  from  the  inhaUitlon  of  car- 
bonic acid  :— 


External  Phenomenck. 

I A  — —  »»..»:»^  S  Vomiting  had  preceded  death  in 5 

14  cases  examined  ^  Vomitin|  had  not  preceded  death  in 9 


B.     12  cases 


C.    1 1  cases 


««- ^^!«?^^f 


£.      Teases 
F.    14  cases 


18  cases  < 


18  cases 


7  eases 


18  cases  < 


C  Face  bloated  and  li\  id 6 

C  pale  aud  natural 6 

^  Froth  before  mouth  and  nostrils •  •  •  ••••••  5 

c absent • • 6 

2 

4 

S  Limbs  remarkably  rigid • 5 

c flexible 2 

^  Abdomen  tumid    U 

c  -^— .  —  distended •  •  -  8 

Ittteniul  Phenomena. — Head. 

^  Serons  effusion  in  ventricles  and  under  arachnoid  •  •  16 

c — absent 8 

c  Extravasation  of  blood    8 

J none 15 

S  Blood  black  in  the  brain 3 

I florid 4 

C  Membranes  turgid  with  blood 14 

C  ■                   natural r ' ^ 
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7  cases 


13 


13  cases 


18  cases 


7  cases 


10 


Chest, 

^  MacoQS  membrane  of  larynx  and  pharynx  injected.  •  4 

I _. ._ healthy  . .  3 

^  Lungs  distended ^ 

c  collapsed 7 

— black  or  deep  violet   5 

—  red  or  pale  B 

Blood  only  in  riKbt  Teotricle  of  right. « 7 

— :— left 1 

in  both  Tentricles    * S 

iu  neither 3 

r  ....^  in  bean  black 5 

I .-^^  florid 2 

J — -  cnagolated 6 

i fluid 4 


C  Blood 


The  only  pbenouiena  to  which  he  had 
found,  as  yet,  no  exceptions,  are — 

A.  The  presence  of  livid  spots  o?er  the 
•whole  body ;  often,  however,  not  more  in- 
tense thon  occur  from  other  causes. 
•  B.  Tongue  exserted  and  generally 
grasped  between  the  teeth,  nnleas  vomit- 
ing has  preceded  death,  when  the  tongue 
;is  found  coaceaied  by  the  teeth, 
r  C.  Intensely  calm  and  sleep-like  as- 
:pect  of  the  corpse,  whether  pale  or  bloated. 

D.  Congestion  of  the  cerebral  vessels 
amounting  to  apoplexy,  oAen  attended  by 
copious  serous  effusion  ioto  the  ventricles, 
under  the  arachnoid,  or  at  the-  base. 

In  condnaion)  he  offered  the  following 
conclusions  as  fairly  dedodble  fh>m  the 
result  of  these  investigations: — 
'  1 .  That  carbonic  acid  sufficiently  diluted, 
-as  in  charcoal  vapour,  does  not  aet  fatally 
by  closing  the  glottis  nor  by  excluding 
oxygen,  but  by  a  specifically  poisonous 
action. 

2.  That  carbonic  acid  thus  diluted  may 
produce  death,  although  a  proportion  of 
oxygen,  sufficient  per  m  to  support  life, 
may  be  present  in  the  air  of  the  apart- 
ment; and  on  this  account  no  dependence 
can  be  placed  on  the  florid  colour  of  the 
blood  in  the  lungs,  as  evidence  against 
carbonic  acid  gas  having  been  the  cause  of 
death. .  

3.  That  such  a  vitiated  atmosphere  acts 
most  probably  primarily  on  the  nervous 
system  ;  and  secondarily,  but  by  no  means 
essentially  or  necessadly,  upou  the  ciicu- 
lating  fluid. 

'4.  That  the  death  of  persons  inhaling 
an  atmosphere  vitiated  by  carbonic  acid 
is  produced  by  apoplexy. 

h.  That  no  dependence  can  be  placed 
upon  the- bloated  and  red,  or  pale  and  con- 
tracted features;  on  the  liquidity  or  coa- 
gulated state  of  the  blood;  on  the  injec- 
tion or  paleness  of  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  air-passages  or  intestinal  tube,  as 
^)ositive  evidence  for  or  against  the  action 
ot  carbonic  acid  gas  as  a  cause  of  death,  in 
medico-legal  investigations. 


A  very  animated  discussion  arose  upon 
the  several  points  laid  down  by  Dr.  Bird ; 
and  argumeots  and  facts  were  adduced, 
some  in  support,  others  in  opposition  to 
his  views,  by  several  speakers  {  and  al- 
though the  majority  seemed  to  coincide 
with  Dr.  Bird  in  opinion,  it  is  fair  to  slate 
that  not  a  few  differed  from  him,  both  as 
regarded  the  value  of  his  facts,  and  also 
•his  application  of  them  in  illustration  of 
the  particular  poiuts that  came  under  notice. 

A  unanimous  vote  of  thanks,  however, 
was  accorded  to  Dr.  Bird,  for  his  extremely 
able  and  interesting  communication,  and 
the  meeting  adjourned. 

At  next  meeting,  Mr.  Burkitt  will  read 
«  paper  on  Fractures. 

LIVERPObL  MEDICAL  SOCIETY. 

February  14th, 
Mr.  Wobthington  in  the  Cbaix. 

C(ue  o/Msceu  of  the  Livei^-^On  the  modtt  of 
opening  such  eoilecii9ns-^On  tht  ViJuHoua 
effects  of  Ergot. 
Dr.  Murpht  related  a  oaae  of  mbsocaa  of 
the  liver,  in  which  the  operation  of  pane- 
taring  had  been  performed.  The  patitot» 
a  gentleman,  had  suffered  from  a  severe 
attack  of  Inflaitamation  of  the  liver,  which 
had  been'  combated  by  the  usual  remedies, 
until  the  patient  found  himself  so  far  reco- 
vered that  he  declined  farther  interference 
on  the  port  of  (lis  medical  attendant,  who, 
nevertheless, refused  to  pronoanoehim  out 
of  danger.  About  three  weeks  after  this 
period,  on  making  a  oasoal  examination, 
signs  of  the  formation  of  an  abscess  were 
discovered,  and  the  patient  becoming 
alarmed, -consented  to  be  again  put  under 
treatment.  At  the  end  of  three  months 
his  health  was  serionslv  impaired,  and 
alarming  symptoms  had  set  in,— night 
perspirations-^quick  {Milse^losB  df  appe- 
tite—coustant  pain  in  the  side — sleepless 
nights — great  emaciationajul  despondieacy. 
The  abscess  mkde  very  little  progress,  but 
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the  fluctnation  was  quite  distinct.  Fur- 
ther advice  was  now  sought,  and,  after 
great  deiil)eratioD,  it  was  resolyed  to  insert 
an  exploratory  needle,  and  ascertain  bow 
far  from  the  surface  the  abscess  lay.  The 
needle  had  scarcely  entered  three-fourths 
of  an  inch,  when  matter  escaped  along  its 
groove.  The  patient  entreated  that  it 
might  be  opened;  which,  after  anothet 
consultation,  was  agreed  to.  The  argn- 
inents  for  opening  it  were,  the  positive 
assurance  of  the  presence  of  an  abscess— 
the  abscess  occupying  the  rt^ht  lobe  of  the 
liver— the  great  size  it  innst  have  attained 
to  have  been  able  to  present  beneath  the 
margin  of  the  ribs — its  not  having  made 
any  progress  to  the  surface  since  first  de- 
tected—the certainty  that  the  whole  of  the 
liver  must  be  destroyed  if  an  opening  were 
not  speedily  made— the  probability  that  ad. 
hesion  had  talcen  place  to  the  abdominal  pa- 
rietes,  and  if  not  that,  the  chances  were,  no 
adhesion  had  taken  place  with  either  the 
■tomauh,  duodenum,  or  colon.  That  if  ad- 
hesion had  not  taken  place,  it  must  ncces- 
sarily  open  into  the  abduminnl  cavity — 
the  nearness  to  the  surface  it  had  attained, 
and  the  great  emaciation  of  the  patient. 
On  these  grounds  the  al)scefs  was  opened 
with  a  lancet— the  patient  sitting  up  in 
bed:  about  a  pint  of  unhealthy  pus  es- 
caped,  flowing  freely  and  giving  great  re- 
lief; a  small  tent  was  introduced  into  the 
aperture.  Ten  minutes  had  scarcely 
elapsed  when  a  severe  pain  was  felt  in  the 
lower  part  rtf  the  abdomen.  Peritoneal 
inflammation  of  a  very  alarming  nature 
took  place,  which  was  treated  for  the  first 
forty-eight  hours  almost  solely  by  opium, 
and  on  the  third  morning  relays  of  leecht« 
were  applied  to  the  abdomen.  The  vo- 
mitlhg,  hiccough,  tympanitic,  pain,  &e. 
■ubsidt>d,  and  the  bowels  emptied  them- 
selves freely;  but  a  chnmic  gastritis,  to 
which  he  had  been  subject,  became  acute, 
fVom  certain  articles  of  diet  which  he  had 
nsed,  and  a  new  train  of  symptoms  suc- 
ceeded, under  which  he  sank  in  a  few 
days. 

btM^rfiofi.- On  removing  the  intega- 
ments  from  the  abdomen,  a  newly-forroed 
abscess  was  opened, having  the  liver  for  its 
posterior  wall,  and  the  abdominal  pa- 
Tietes  anteriorly.  A  laree  quantity  of 
matter  was  found  in  the  lumbar  region, 
which  had  flowed  from  a  rent  in  the  pos. 
terior  surface  of  the  liver.  The  viscns  it- 
self was  reduced  to  a  mere  thin  bag, 
scarcely  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  except 
where  it  touched  the  diaphragm,  where  it 
was  I )  inches  in  thickness  The  peritoneum 
bore  marks  of  recent  inflammation,  with 
large  shreds  of  lymph  adherent  to  the  in- 
testines. The  opening  in  the  liver  made 
with    the  lancet    was  closed  by  newly- 


formed  lymph,  and   the  inner  snrface  of 
the  stomach  was  acutely  inflamed. 

A  lengthened  discussion  took  place  as 
to  the  propriety  of  having  performed  the 
operation  of  punetnre  in  this  ease.  Mr. 
Banner  contended  that  snch  practice  was 
dangerous  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of 
ascertaining  the  existence  of  adhesion  be- 
tween the  two  layers  of  peritoneum  over 
the  abscess,  without  which  an  escape  of 
matter  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen 
would  almost  certainly  take  place.  He 
thought  the  employment  of  caustic  much 
more  safe,  as  it  wanld  ensure  the  con- 
nexion  of  the  external  opening  with  that 
in  the  liver,  and  consequently  the  escape  of 
the  matter  externally.  A  similar  opinion 
was  expressed  by  other  members  -  of  jthe 
Society. 

Dr.  Duncan  mentioned  the  case  of  a  man 
who  appeared  to  have  received  the  syphi- 
litic infection  from  having  drawn  the  milk 
from  one  of  his  wife's  nipples,  which  had 
been  previously  sucked  by  a  diseased 
child.  He  had  -examined  the  man  mi- 
nutely, but  could  detect  no  abrasion  in  th^ 
mouth  or  lips,  although  he  had  no  doubt 
the  ififecticn  had  been  received  through 
some  such  abrasion. 

Mr.  Bantfer  read  a  paper  <*  On  the  It  ju- 
rioos  Effect  of  the  Secale  Cornutum  when 
given  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the 
action  of  the  Uterus  in  cases  of  Tedious 
Labour."  He  was  of  opinion  that  the 
most  frequent  cause  of  tedious  labour  un- 
connected with  mechanical  obstruction, 
is  an  irregularity  in  the  action  of  the 
uterus ;  and  that  where  the  uterine  action 
is  increased  under  such  circumstances, 
there  must  be  a  proportionate  increase  in 
that  irregularity;  and  although  this  in- 
creased action  may  expedite  delirery,  yet 
it  often  causes  the  death  of  the  child  by 
detaching  the  placenta  before  birth,  or  by 
producing  asphyxia.  He  also  considered 
the  exhibition  of  the  secale  as  a  frequent 
cause  of  hourglass  contraction  and  reten- 
tion of  the  placenta,  and  instanced  a  case 
in  which  puerperal  convulsions,  with  re- 
tention of  the  placenta,  had  been  produced 
by  the  great  irritation  and  irregularity  of 
action  of  the  uterus  after  the  ergot  had 
been  administered.  The  author  related 
several  interesting  cases  in  corroboration 
of  the  views  he  had  taken,  and  concluded 
by  recommending  the  short  forceps  as  pre- 
ferable where  assistance  is  required^  aF- 
though  not  in  every  case  in  which  the 
ergot  is  at  present  exhibited ;  for  he  main- 
tained, that  in  the  great  majority  of  such 
cases,  interference  of  any  kind  is  unne- 
cessary. 

The  paper  gave  rise  to  some  discasatoiK 
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The  majority  of -the  members  prewtrt  ex- 
pressed .themfleWes  strongly  against  the 
indiscriminate  use  of  the  ergvt ;  and  maiiy 
cases  were  bronght  ferwara  in  which  it 
had  caused  the  death  of  the  child,  and  in 
others  retention  of  the  placenta.  The 
general  feeling  was,  that  the  ergot  of  n'e  is 
given  very  much  too  extensively  and  in- 
jodicionaly)  and  that  there  are  but  few 
cases  in  which  lis  administration  would 
be  justifiable. 


SOCIETY  FOR  RELIEF  OF 

WIDOWS    AND    ORPHANS    OF 

MEDICAL  MEN 

,        IN  LONDON  AND  ITS  ▼ICIKITY. 

The  annual  dinner  of  the  members  and 
friends  of  this  Society  took  place  in  the 
Freemasons'  Hall,  on  Saturday,  the  2d 
instant,  and  was  attended  by  nearly  80 
persons.  Sir  H.  Halford,  Bart  (Presi. 
dent)  in  the  chair. 

The  President  enlarp^ed  on  the  v«iry  great 
advantages  held  out  by  this  Society,  and 
mentioned  a  case  in  which  nearly  (000/. 
had  been  received  by  the  widow  of  a  mem- 
ber,  who,  for  only  a  few  years,  had  con- 
tributed U)e  small  sum  of  21, 2s.  per 
annum.  The  President  then  presented 
the  fifteenth  donation  of  ten  pounds  from 
Her  Royal  Highness  the  Princess  Sophia. 

Sir  Charles  M.'Clarke,  Bart,  expressed 
his  astonishment  at  the  indifierence  and 
apathy  towards  this  Society,  manifested 
by  the  profession  in  general— an  indif- 
ference to  their  own  interests,  for  which 
he  was  totally  unable  in  account,  com- 
paring the  smallness  of  the  annual  sub- 
scription with  the  very  great  benefits  se- 
cured  to  the  families  of  members  in  case 
of  distress*. 

The  acting  Treasurer,  John  Bacot,  Esq., 
called  attention  to  the  annual  statement 
of  the  Society's  fund,  to  the  ?ery  large 
sum  distributed  last  year  (nearly  1500/.), 
and  to  the  ?ery  small  balance  remaining 
after  providing  for  the  expenses  of  the 
present  half-year.  He  then  announced 
the  receipt  of  donations  from  members 
and  their  friends  to  the  amount  ot 
330/.  2s. 

The  Secretary,  Mr.  Walsh,  reported 
that  while  the  capital  stock  of  the  Society 
is  on  the  increase,  the  applications  for  re- 

*  It  Is  no  less  matter  of  snrprise  aud  regret, 
that  any  members  of  the  profession  whom  clr- 
cumstsDces  hare  placed  al>ove  the  probability  of 
requiring  aasistance  for  thrlr  own  families,  should 
neglect  to  avail  themselres  of  the  easy  vid  effi- 
cient means  which  this  inKtltutlon  afrordK,  for 
relleTiog  the  families  of  their  less  fortunate 
brethren. 


lief  are  increasing  in  a  much  f^remttr  pw- 
porti<m,  and  that  the  acconmhitioc  fnad 
\9  intended,  not  for  present  distribatiuB, 
but  to  meet  the  increased  deiDftods  whiek 
may  be  expected  twenty  or  tliirtj  yean 
hence.  Applications  for  relief  bave  lateic 
been  received  from  widows  of  medkal 
men,  which  coald  not  be  attended  to,  as 
the  husbands  of  the  applicants  teere  mm 
tMmhfn  of  the  Society, 

This  Society  was  instituted  in  tlie  jcai 
1788.  The  present  number  of  memben  is 
314.  The  capital  is  now  a3,3d0i.  in  3  per 
cent,  consols  annuities,  and  2IOL  iaaew 
d|  per  cents,  in  the  names  of  the  tmsleesi 
and  7238/.  13s.  lid.  in  the  names  of  other 
tmstees,  for  the  purpose  of  accamnlaiiaa. 
The  snm  of  25,372/.  10s.  has  been  disnri- 
bated  among  persons  eligible  to  reeetfe 
assistance.  Tliirty-one  widows,  several  of 
whom  have  families,  aud  eight  orpbsM, 
now  receive  assistance  half-yearly  frsa 
the  funds  of  the  institution. 


OBJECTIONS  TO  A  lUEDICAL 
CORONER. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 

Sir. 

That  the  ignorance  and   incapacity  w 
often   manifested  in  coroners*  lonrts  le- 

auired  a  remedy,  no  one  will  for  an  iasiaat 
eny;  but  that  such  remedy,  open  an  ca- 
larged  view  of  the  case,  will  be  foaod  in 
the  appointment  of  a  medical  coniocr,  I 
very  much  doubt.  I  even  think  that  the 
recent  success  of  the  medical  caodidat« 
may  be  hurtful  to  the  cause  of  scieno^a&d 
good  legislation,  by  inducing  man?  now 
to  remain  tranquil — believing  that  ail  that 
is  necessary  has  been  done — who  would 
otherwise  have  bestirred  themselres  to  «a- 
deavour  really  to  amend  the  present  stale 
of  things. 

My  opinion  is,  that  in  this  as  well  9i 
some  other  of  our  institutions,  thinking 
ourselves  superior,  we  prove  ourselves  in- 
ferior to  other  nations,  and  that  it  is  hot 
a  clumsy  and  often  inefficient  instrument 
for  inquiry  into  the  cause  of  death  in  sas* 
pected  cases.  To  improve  it,  and  render 
it  practically  useful,  public  medical  afi- 
cers  should  be  appointed  throughout  the 
country,  one  of  whose  principal  duties 
should  consist  in  examining  the  bodies  of 
those  found  dead  under  unusual  oircnai- 
stances.  In  such  cases  it  should  be  com- 
pulsory to  demand  the  attendance  of  this 
functionary,  who,  having  made  this  exa- 
mination, anatomical,  chemical,  &c  &c.  as 
the  case  might  be,  would  then  detail  to  the 
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coroner's  jury  tbe  Twalt  of  his  investiga- 
tions. Supposini^  sacb  officers  band- 
somely  paid,  and  that  candidates  were 
required  to  be  well  educated  and  strioily 
examined,  the  possession  of  such  appoint- 
ments would  become  the  legitimate  object 
of  our  profession,  which  I  cannot  consider 
the  offices  of  registrar  of  births,  or  of 
coroner,  to  be.  Officers  thus  well  in- 
structed, and  b?  freouent  opportunities 
well  experienced,  would  then  be  able  by 
their  evidence  to  advance  the  rights  of 
science  and  humanity,  and  pronounce  ra- 
tional and  experienced  opinions  fur  the 
guidance  of  the  jury,  whose  decisions 
would  then  become  consistent  with  com- 
mon sense  and  actual  fact,  which  they  too 
freqnentlv  are  not  at  present.  The  atten- 
tion of  these  functionaries  should  be  con- 
fined to  the  consideration  of  these  and 
other  branches  of  medical  jurisprudence 
and  police;  on  which  subjects,  after  a 
time,  they  would  become  valuable  referees. 

A  medical  coroner  could  be  no  snbsti- 
tnte  for  such  an  official  witneu.  Certainly 
it  would  be  a  valuable  addition  to  the 
qualifications  of  a  coroner  (as  it  would  to 
any  judicial  functionary  high  or  low)  to 
posseasji  knowledge  of  medical  jurispru- 
dence; but  if  there  existed  a  witness 
whose  competencY  had  been  ascertained 
and  admitted,  that  would  be  of  very 
secondary  Importance.  Such  a  witnes's 
being  provided,  no  possible  necessity  could 
exist  for  a  medical  coroner,  who  has  not 
to  gi?e  his  opinion  on  the  cause  of  death, 
but  merely  to  place  all  the  evidence  fairly 
before  the  jury,  without  bias  or  prejudice, 
and  elucidating  any  point  not  evident  to 
their  capacities— often  sufficiently  obtuse. 
Any  man  of  ordinary  capacity,  aud  ac- 
quainted with  the  laws  of  evidence,  would 
be  competent  to  this. 

But  even  in  the  present  state  of  things, 
is  the  appointment  of  medical  coroners 
without  its  evils  ?  The  advocates  of  such 
appointments  contend  that  he  will  be  able 
to  direct  the  jury  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
medical  evidence,  its  accuracy  or  its  dis- 
crepancies— that  he  will  be  able  to  expose 
the  malpraxis,  and  secure  the  true  inte- 
rests of  the  practitioner;  in  fact,  be  is  to 
be  regarded  as  a  eritie  of  the  medical  evi- 
dence offered  to  the  jury.  But  before  we 
invest  him  with  functions  thus  important, 
let  us  first  inquire  whether  we  have  any 
security  whatever,  in  the  present  state  of 
medical  education,  that  the  coroner  him- 
self shall  b^  well  informed  ?  Is  it  not  no- 
torious, that  not  one  medical  man  in  a 
hundred,  engaged  in  the  daily  routine  of 
practice,  is  capable  of  conducting  an  in- 
quiry into  the  cause  ot  death  when  difficult 
questions  are  involved  ?  and  is  it  after  you 
have  added  to  his  usual  occupations  the 
onerous  duties  of  coroner,  that  he  is  to 


find  time  to  become  a  proficient  in 
sciences  which  require  continual  practical 
application  for  their  due  comprehension. 
The  matter  is  serious*  Say  a  well-in- 
formed  medical  witness  gives  a  certain 
opinion  on  a  case  ;  the  coroner,  through 
ignorance,  thinks  otherwise.  Who  is  to 
decide  ?  The  jury,  who,  probably  com- 
posed of  tailors,  bakers,  &c.  of  course  be- 
ing profoundly  ignorant  of  the  matter, 
will  in  all  probability  decide  with  the 
coroner,  and  their  decision  against  the 
witness's  opinion  will  l>e  regaraed  by  the 
equally  ignorant  public  as  a  proof  of  his 
incompetency.  Then,  again,  where  evi- 
dence of  the  worst  character  is  tendered, 
it  may  be  received;  because  the  coroner, 
being  equally  uninformed  with  the  wit- 
ness, is  incapable  of  pointing  out  his 
errors.  Many  more  cases  might  be  put, 
but  it  can  require  none  to  shew  the  im- 
propriety of  delegating  the  power  of  me- 
dical cross-examination  to  a  coroner  of 
whose  capabilities  no  proof  Is  offered. 

I  repeat,  then,  1  fear  the  result  of  the 
late  election  will  have  the  effect  of  draw- 
ing off"  the  attention  of  the  profession 
from  ademand  which  it  ought  to  make^of 
the  appointment  of  competent  public  medical 
officen;  a  demand  which  the  medical  phi- 
losopfaers  at  Exeter  Hall  would  be  much 
belter  employed  in  urging,  than  they  are 
in  the  consideratirm  of  the  dreamy  specu- 
lations and  Utopian  theories  In  which 
they  have  involved  themselves.— I  am,  sir. 
Your  obedient  servant, 

John  Chatto. 

Leigh  Street,  Barton  Crescent, 
Feb.  26,  I8S9. 

P.S.— Since  the  above  was  written,  T 
find  the  following  in  to-day's  Times,  in  an 
account  of  an  inquest  at  which  Mr. 
Wakley  presided : — 

**  The  coroner  said,  from  his  own  me- 
dical knowledge,  he  was  confident  that 
she  had  died  in  the  water;  but  it  was  pos- 
sible for  persons  to  be  destroyed  by  other 
means ;  and  then,  to  deceive  the  public,  to 
be  thrown  into  the  water.  In  the  present 
case,  however,  he  was  confident  the  de- 
ceased had  (lied  in  the  water,  from  the 
froth  and  mucus  emitted  from  the  nostrils 
upon  pressing  her  chest." 

Without  discussing  the  test  here  ap- 
plied. I  merely  quote  the  case  to  shew  how 
decraedly  the  medical  coroner  places  him- 
self before  the  jury  cu  a  witnestf  speaking 
from  his  own  medical  knowledge. 

Now,  supposing  it  had  been  a  case  in 
which  a  medical  witness,  aftt-rdue  exami- 
nation of  the  body,  had  given  an  exactly 
contrary  opinion,  does  any  l>ody  doubt 
that  the  jury  would  have  decided  with  the 
coroner,  right  or  wrong.  And  yet  what 
proof  have  we  of  Mr.  Wakley's  superior 
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"  medical  knowledge"  irt  matteni  af  me* 
dical  jurispradence  ? 

J.  O* 
February  28,  1839.. 

[Wc  have  already  stated,  that  under 
existing  circumstances  we  are  in  favour 
of  coronera  being  medical  men ;  but  we 
give  insertion  to  tbc  above  on  the  prin. 
ciple  we  alwars  act  upon— that  of  letting 
both  sides  be  beard.— Ed.  6a z.] 

DR.  ELLTOTaON.»S  LETTER. 

Db.  Elliotson's  letter  to  his  pupils,  the 
publication  of  which  we  last  week  alluded 
to  aa  threatened,  hn^  since  made  its  ap. 
pearance.  It  certainly  is  rather  a  curious 
production  in  its  way;  and  the  writer 
speaks  his  mind  very  freely  regarding 
some  of  his  quondam  friends — more  parti, 
culariv  Mr.  VVaklev.  He  has  directed 
half  the  amount  of  their  fees  to  be  re. 
turned  to  all  those  pupils  who  apply  for 
it;  but  we  will  not  anticipate  what  lack 
of  time  and  space'  filike  prevents  ua  from 
giving  in  detail  this  week. 

.....        ■     1 — ....i ' 

BOOKS  RECEIVED  FOR  REVIEW. 

Illustrations  of  Operative  Surgery,  se. 
lected  from  the  best  writers,  home  and 
foreign,  and  also  from  Original  Drawings 
made  at  the  Bedside.  No.  I.,  Part  I. : 
Amputations.  Foster,  Leadenhall  Street* 
'  Political  Medicine;  being  the  substance 
of  a  Disemirse  lately  delivered  before  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  Ireland,  on 
Medicine,  considered  in  its  relations  to 
Government  and  Legislation.  By  II. 
Mannsell,  M.D  ,  one  of  the  Professors  in 
the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  iu  Ireland. 
Renshaw,  Stfand. 

Illustrations  of  Cutaneous  Disease:  a 
Series  of  Delineations  of  the  AlTections  of 
the  Skin  in  their  more  interesting  and 
frequent  Forms;  with  a  practical  Sum. 
mary  of  their  Symptoms,  Diagnosin,  and 
Treatment,  including  appropriate  For. 
mulae.  By  Robert  Willis,  M.D.,  Author 
of  an  English  Version  of  "Rayer  on  Dis. 
eases  of  the  Skin,"  Ice.  With  Drawings 
after  Nature,  and  lithographed  by  Arch. 
Henning.  Fasciculi  1. 11.  and  III.  Bail- 
li^re,  London  and  Paris. 

COLLEGE  OF  SURGEONS* 

OBNTLBMKN  WHO  HAVE  RECEIVED  THEIR 
DIPLOMAS. 

January,  1839. 
Jofcph  Webb.  Ltdbary^F.  G.  Bcld,  White- 
»hapel  Road.— T.  L.  B«lcber.  Doblin. ->G.  G. 
Crelghtoo,  Dublin. — George  Guy,  Southampton. 
—William  Pfcanon,  Hcsliam.^Henry  WeninK- 
ton,  Warwick  .^Charles  Lodge,  Barking.- John 
Treble,   London.— Henry    Bithopp,    Ania4«l.-- 


Richard  Brown,  Wlgan — John  C.  Halt.  Londofu 
-Thoina*  Cock«,  5«t.  Thnmaa**  Street.— Joaiah 
Winterbottom,  Bolton.  Lancai«h1re.  —  John  £. 
Krickdon,  Lnndon. — James  Rntledge,  London.— 
T.  H.  N.  RoRk'nge,  Falmouth. — Arthur  Cbeyn^^ 
Mudraa.— J.  Jeffrey*,  Cork.^-Jamea  L.  Ollchrlvt. 
New  ca«tle>on-Tyne. — Edward  Palmer.    Deveo* 

Sort. — ^John  F.  Woody,  Tamworth.— Frederick 
faekentle,  Bedrord.— David  J.  R.  Robinson. 
St.  An'teU-WlUlam  A.  Gilfnr»  Newbory.  Berkm. 
—Henry  N.  Pink,  Broadwindiion,  Donet.— T1m». 
Plaine.  Belfast. —John  Bent,  Artillery.— F.  C. 
Annesley.  Blrmlnghann.— J.  B.Bmmm^U,  Brlfch- 
ton.^Joha  Acton,  Caatlebar,  Mayo. — Edward  R. 
Lock,Debenbam,  Sutfolk — Chnrle»  Wataon*  OU 
Kent  Road.— William  Hardwicke,  Boame.  Un- 
colnahlre. 

Fd>nury. 
T.  S.  Barrlnger,  Newport  Pagnell,  Berkv. — 
Jo«eph  Travera.  Clapham  '  New  Park.  —  Jamea 
Trotter,  Coleford,  Gloucestershire.  —  Stephen 
Clogc.  Llnkei^rd.  — H-  B.  Oakea*  dtrrick  ob 
Shannon. — A.  R.  LIngard.  Heaton-Norria. —  R. 
Welliam.  Clacton,  Essex.— R.  M.  Ralbfll,  Abc- 
ryatwitb.— D.  O'Callaghan,  R.  N.— K  J.  Ainatt, 
Brompton  Row. — A.  P.  Leak,  Market  Draytort  —* 
R.  Harper,  Wyndham  Place,  Bryanstone  Sqoave. 
— W.  H.  Acret,  jun.  Torrlngton  Sqnare.— J.Wat, 
aon.  Kdaresboroagfa. — J.  H.  C.  W.  Durham, 
OaoMirord.— W.  A.  Maybttry,  Utile  Tower  Street. 
—  R.  R.  Clay,  Wandsworth  Road.- Beqjaoiia 
Swin,  Dublin. — John  Tupsnu,  i>t.  Gennalnea. — 
R.  H.  Cook^,  Trinity  Square,  Tower  H'lll.— C. 
Hathaway,  Teddlngton.*' Henry  Lee,  Lock  Hoa- 

}dtal — J.  Chaf.man.  Tootinir.— T.  Ultcbell,  BimI- 
brd.— W.  E.  Wcod.  Cheltenliam^-John  £aat- 
wood,  Halifax,  Yorkshire.- M.  D.  Fitsfrerald^Aili- 
lone.— John  G.  Moyle,  Peniance. — ChrUtophor 
Johnaon,  Lancaster. 


WEEKLY  ACCOUNT  of  BURIALS. 

From  Bills  of  Mortality,  Mar.  12,  1889.              ' 

Abaceaa 

I 

Ferer.  Typhaa     .        1 

Age  and  Debility  . 

20 

Heart,  diseased   .        3 

Apoplexy 

6 

Hoopin?  Cough   .        S 

Asthma         • 

4 

InllammalloD       .      If 

Childbirth     . 

1 

Brain         .       .        1 

Consumpilon 

28 

Lungs  and  Pleura    4 

Conrulsiuns 

Id 

Mca»(le8        .       .       2 

Croup    .        .        • 

« 

l'araWi«I«      .        .        S 

Dentition 

1 

Rtieuraattsn                1 

Dropsy  . 

ft 

Small-iiDX    ,       .        • 

Dropsy  iu  the  Brain 
F.pllep8y     . 

4 

UuknoH'ii  Cauaea      Si 

1 

Fever     . 

7 

Cosualtlea    .        .        f              i  { 

Ferer,  Scarlet      . 

4 

the  preceding  wvek       .        .       .  |     "^ 

METEOROLOGICAL  JOURNAL.  , 
Kgpl  at  EpMONTOif »  Latitude  51<>  37'  32"  N. 
LongUtui^  0«  3'  51"  W.  a/Greenmek. 
March,  TuKKMoMBraal  BAaoMicTBR. 

Thursday.    7'  from    28 to  85 
Friday   .  .    8  26      87 

Saturday  .9  }<l      56 

Sunday  .  .  10  15*6    89 

Monday . .   M  29      4'i 

Tueaday..  I'i  2d      48 

Wednesday  IS  94      51 


29-49  to  29-47 

29^64  29-73 

29-80  ^-68 

30-08  8413 

3011  M-QS 

3008  8002 

^98  299ft 


Wlnda,N.E.andS.E. 

Except  the  6th  and  following  day,  generaJI* 
cloudy  ;  toow  on  the  7th,  and  rain  on  the  12th 
•ad  rollowiogday. 

Rain  fallen,  '1  of  aa  Inch. 

Charlbs  Henry  Adams. 

Wiuoli  h  Son,  Prlntara,  87,  Sklnner-aU,  I<oad<ii. 
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CALCULUS, 
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URINAJIY    SYSTEM. 
Bt  Dr.  Vbnablbs. 


Dmrcsu  Chybta. 
The  next  qaesUon  is— Is  there  any  sub- 
fttitnte  for  mercury  in  such  cases  ?  When 
we  consider  the  important  agencies  of  bile, 
both  in  chylification  and  io  exciting  the 
peristaltic  motions  of  the  intestine*,  we 
must  feel  satisfied  that  a  healthy  condi- 
tion of  it  ifl  of  primary  importance  in  a 
disease  in  which  the  function  of  chylifica- 
tion seems  so  much  depraved.  There  cer- 
tainly appears  to  be  remediea  which  exert 
some  influence  upon  organs  HIlc  the  liver, 
and  which  seem,  like  mercury,  to  promote 
the  action  of  this  riscus.  To  commence,  I 
need  only  mention  chlorine,  which  seenu 
not  only  to  promote  a  flow  of  bile,  but  also 
plays  a  very  important  part  in  chymifica- 
tion,pr  that  process  which  the  food  under, 
goes  i  n  the  stomach.  Free  or  rather  simple 
chlorine  has  been  detected  in  the  gastric 
juice;  and  there  is  not  a  shadow  of  doubt 
that  it  exists  in  comparativelv  large  pro- 
portion, in  combination  with  hydrogen, 
under  the  modification  of  hydrochlorio  add, 
and  that  it  is  poured  out  abundantljr,  and 
contributes  materially  to  the  solution  of 
the  aliment,  and  preparing  it  jfor  conver- 
sion into  chyme.  Aisohrtiim  of  chlorine — 
thatis,water  impregnated  with  chlorine,un. 
der  moderate  pressure^is  perhaps  the  best 
way  of  administering  this  agent.  I  have 
590.— XXIII. 


ireqnently  seen  a  healthy  appearance,  and 
even  ^  moderately  relaxed  state  of  bowels, 
produced  by  a  few  doses,  in  persons  whose 
Jiowels  bad  been  previously  constipated  for 
rnontbe,  and  whoeonseqoently  were  foreed 
to  the  habitual  use  of  puiigatives  to  obtain 
anv  thing  like  an  evacuation  of  the  bowels. 
Of  the  chlorinated  water*,  as  above,  from 
a  wine-glassful  to  half  a  pint  may  be  given 
once,,  twice,  or  three  times,  in  the  course  of 
the  day,  according  to  circumstances. 

Colchicum  also  is  a  remedy  which  seems 
to  promote  the  formation  of  bile.  Dr. 
Paris  states  that  he  has  found  the  extrac- 
turn  colchici  aceticum,  formerly  alluded  to, 
useful  in  promoting  healthy  discharges  of 
bile,  and  that  for  this  purpose  be  co^n- 
binedit  with  the  potassio. tartrate  of  ami. 
mony  and  blue  pill  or  calomel.  The  roer. 
cnrial,  in  the  present  case,  ought  of  course 
to  be  omitted. 

We  might  of  course  substitute  the 
acetum  or  vinnm  colchici  for  the  ex- 
tract, and  then  it  might  be  given  with 
tbe  solution  of  chlorine  already  mentioned. 
I  have  seen  the  best  efiects  result  from  tbe 
exhibition  of  colchicum,  in  one  or  other  of 
the  above  forms,  at  tbe  same  time  with 
solution  of  chlorine. 

It  may,  perhaps,  at  first  appear  qnes- 
tionable  how  far  colchicum— ;an  ac- 
knowledged diuretic— is  admissible  in 
a  disease  in  which  we  are  inclined  to 
interdict  the  use  of  diuretics,  at  least 
the  stimulating  ones.  But  colchicum  is 
one  of  a  very  diiTerent  class,  and  appears 
rather  conventionally  than  absoluteiv  din. 
retfe.  It  also  appears  to  act  as  a  sedative 
— ^at  least,  a  urinary  sedative — aftd  astrin- 
gent, and  therefore,  independently  of  its 
promoting  the  action  of  tbe  liver  and  a 

*  I  prefer  tlic  almple  lolatlon  of  chlorine  i 
water  to  the  cUorinatcd  alksllee ;  and  It  shonld  be 
recollected  that  taydrocfalorle  acid  la  apt  to  be 
formed  trxnm  tbe  reaction  of  the  chlorine  and 
water  upon  each  other,  therefore  it  should  bo 
atcd  ae  recently  prepared  as  poaalble. 
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flow  of  bile,  seems  to  be  indicated  upon  Its 
astringent  agencies  aloi^e. 

Taraxacum,  as  a  remedy  suitable  to 
many  forms  of  dyspepsia,  would  seem  in 
some  degree  to  claim  attention.  It  has 
been  supposed  also  to  exert  some  avenoy 
in  bepatic  obstructions  and  yisceral  dis- 
eases  generally.  I  need  scarcely  obserre 
tbat  it  may  be  given  in  pills  formed  from 
the  extract,  or  this  may  be  robbed  down  in 
distilled  water,  and  given  in  suitable 
doses  at  intervals  during  the  6aj. 
These  plans,  however,  are  but  auxi- 
liary, and  will  only  tend  to  relieve  the 
complications f  the  disease  itself  will  re- 
ouire  special  treatment,  inasmuch  as 
toongh  it  may  have  originated  at  first 
from  a  depraved  action  of  the  cbylopoietic 
viscera,  yet  as  the  habit  once  formed,  or  dis. 
eases  once  established,  become  indepen^ 
dent  of  their  original  causes,  so  wiH  they 
require  especial  treatment. 

The  remedies,  therefore,  which  come 
now  to  be  treated  of  as  applicable  to  thfe 
treatment  of  the  disease  under  considera- 
deration,  are  astringents.  Astringents  may 
be  divided  into  two  orders^mnttra/  ana 
vegetable.  The  mineral  admit  of  two  snb- 
divisions — the  acidt  and  metallie  salts.  Of 
the  acids,  the  sulphuric,  nitric,  hydro- 
chloric, or  phosphoric,  are  the  principal. 
I  do  not,  however,  know  what  are  the 
particular  features  of  the  cases  to  which 
they  are  most  applicable.  In  many  such 
cases,  iithate  of  ammonia  abounds  to  a 
considerable  extent  in  the  urine.  Here 
you  see  an  instance  of  turbid  urine,  and 
Vhich  but  an  hnur  or  two  since  was  per- 
fectly  transparent,  and  presented  no  sen- 
sible morbid  character.  Yet  this  urine— 
by  the  by,  passed  by  a  boy— as  you  see, 
lias  allowed  the  separation  of  something 
which  was  previously  held  in  solution. 
It  may  be  readily  redissolved.  If  I  put  a 
little  in  this  test  tube,  and  heat  it,  yon  see 
it  becomes  perfectly  clear  and  transparent, 
and  there  is  now  no  appearance  of  tur. 
bidity.  Now  this  unquestionably  results 
from  suberabundance  of  the  all^aline 
lithutes.  But  if  I  Continue  the  heat,  you 
see  a  curdy  coagulum  forms,  from  the  coa- 
gulation of  the  albuminous  principle. 
The  coagnlation  also  may  be  effected  with- 
out heat.  I  add  to  a  filtered  and  transpa- 
rent portion  some  of  this  solution  of  ferro- 
cyanide  of  potassium, — ^no  effect  at  present 
results;  but  if  I  add  a  few  drops  of  an 
acid— the  acetic,  for  instance— coagula- 
tion, as  yon  see,  takes  place.  If  I  add  the 
acid  first,  the  coagulation  U  equally  sus- 
pended, till  the  agency  of  the  ferro- 
cyanide  is  added.  Thus  a  slightly  acidu- 
lous condition  of  the  fibro-albuminous  fluid 
is  an  essential  preliminary  to  the  develop- 
ment of  coagulation  by  the  ferrocyanide. 
The  use  of  the  acid,  it  is  said,  is  to  nen- 


traitse  the  soda  or  free  alkali,  and  whicii 
tends  to  keep  the  albuminoos  prinoiple  in 
solution ;  but  this  saems  somewhat  doubt- 
ful. 

Now  in  cases  where  Iithate  of  ammonia 
is  present,  I  should  presume  that  acids 
are  contra-indicated.  This  view  seems 
reasonable  upon  mere  chemical  principles. 
If  we  saturate  the  solvent  principle— the 
ammonia— of  tlie  lithic  acid,  we  should 
cause  its  precipitation :  hence,  if  I  satn- 
rate  the  ammonia  in  this  specimen  by  any 
other  aoid— the  hydrochloric,  for  instance 
— the  amorphous  precipitate  will  be  no 
longer  .soluble  on  raising  the  temperature, 
as  yon  here  witness.  But  when  toere  does 
not  appear  to  be  any  great  redundancv  of 
the  lithic  acid,  or  Iithate  of  ammonia,  then 
I  believe  acids  maysometimes  be  exhibited 
with  advantage* 

I  have  for  some  time  l)een  in  the  habit 
of  giving  the  acetate  of  lead,  with  excess 
of  acetic  aoid,  and  still  more  lately  the  oi» 
trate  of  lead,  in  some  oases  of  divlous  urine  ; 
and  I  must  say,  I  think^iVequently  with  coo. 
siderable  advantage.  It  certainly  has  ap- 
peared to  me  in  many  cases  greatly  to  re- 
duce the  quantity  of  chylous  matter  in 
the  urine ;  and  in  some  even  this  principle 
has  wholly  disappeared,  or  at  least  coold 
not  be  detected  in  the  ^sual  way  in  the 
urine.  How  the  salt  may  act  I  am  wholly 
at  a  loss  to  decide;  but  its  astringent 
agencies  were  those  which  first  induced 
me  to  try  its  effects.  Its  powers  in  con- 
trolling hemorrhage  have  been  long  fn- 
miliar ;  but  as  a  chylous  state  of  the  urine 
appears  to  depend  upon  imperfect  chylifi- 
cation,  its  mode  of  operation  is  still  a 
matter  for  inquiry. 

With  respect  to  the  forms  for  admini. 
stration,  enough  has  been  already  stated 
to  infer  the  best  suited.  Sometimes  pills 
of  this  mineral  may  be  given  composed  of 
the  nitrate,  in  extract  of  hop,  or  some  ve- 
hicle which  will  not  exert  any  decompos- 
ing agency.  A  very  tfcick  syrup  appears 
to  me  to  be  as  eligible  a  medium  for  form- 
ing  the  pill  mass  ns  any ;  for  even  should 
they  become  hard,  the  Huids  in  the  sto- 
toiach  actinq:  upon  and  dissolving  the 
sugar,  speedily  expose  the  salt,  and  in  the 
most  favourable  circumstances  to  the 
powers  of  the  stomach. 

I  have  also  administered  theprepara* 
tions  of  iron  in  this  affection,  and  fte- 
quently  with  benefit;  but  the  inflamma- 
tory tendency  renders  iron  less  generally 
suited  to  chylous  urine.  When,  however, 
the  diathesis  will  permit,  any  of  the  pre- 
parations already  mentioned  may  be  exhi- 
bited. It  fVequently  happens  that  chyle 
or  albumen  is  passed  with  the  urine  aRer 
the  termination  of  scarlet  fever.  The 
coagulable  principle  in  some  cases  more 
closely  resembles  chyle,  In  others  alba- 
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men ;  and  tbere  is  g^oenlly  a  Moated  ap^ 
peamtioe,  and  even  dropsical  effnsioDS. 
The  two  specimens  whicii  I  now  present 
ti>  you  are  examples  of  coaguUble  urine 
after  scarlatina ;  for  yoa  see  by  heat  they 
become  opaque,  and  coagulabie  matter 
subsides.  Tlie  patients  are  two  children 
of  tlhe  aama  Ika^y ;  and  yoa  perceive  in 
the  one-  a  hurg«  proportion  of  lithate  of 
ammonia,  whereas  the  other  prpseats  bat 
the  ftligbtest  appearance  of  tnrbiditjr.  The 
coaguJom  in  the  one,  yon  see,  is  much 
more  dense ;  in  the  other,  whiter  and  more 
curdy.  I  hare  prescribed  the  potassio- 
tartrate  of  iron  in  both  cases,  which  I 
have  often  found  very  efficacious  in  re- 
mOTing  the  anasaroous  swelling  which  so 
frequently  snpenrene  the  terminations  of 
scarlet  fevers. 

Of  the  vegetable  astringents,  opium 
stands  pre-eminent.  Opdum  js  classed 
among  the  stimulants,  but  it  locky  ap  all 
the  secretions,  except  that  of  the  skin.  I 
have  often  found  it  veiy  useful  in  caTming 
the  irritability  of  system  which  frequently 
attends  some  of  the  forms  of  chylous  urine. 
When  the  constitution  will  permit,  we 
mav  combine  the  opium  or  its  active  prin- 
ciple with  the  chalybeate;  and  in  several 
cases  I  have  seen  very  great  benefit  result 
from  the  following: — 

R  Tinct.  Fern  Sesqnichloridi,  5j.j 
Acid.  Hydrochloric  dil.nXxxx.;  Mor- 

ghiae  Hydrochlor.  gr.j. — iij.;  Aquas 
^estillatae,  ^vj.  M.  st.  coch.  j.  amp. 
ter  4ve  in  die. 

To  this  1^  indicated,  a  small  proportion 
of  the  acetum  colchici  may  be  added,  or 
the  colchicum  administered  in  the  form  of 
pills,  formed  with  one  of  the  extracts. 
These  appear  to  me  the  principles  of 
treatment  which  hold  out  the  greatest 
prospect  of  success.  We  may  now  pro- 
ceed to  examine  the  next  form  <—  the 
serous. 

Diuresti  MTota.— It  might  perhaps  be  ques- 
tioned how  far  the  vresis  in  this  affection 
is  entitled  to  be  placed  amongst  the 
diseases  already  commented  upon.  Gene- 
rally  speaking,  in  the  aiTectioos  which 
we  have  hitherto  been  consideriiig,  the 
quantity  of  urine  passed  in  a  given  time 
exceeds  the  healthy  standard ;  but  in  the  in- 
stance  before  us,  the  quantity  not  only 
does  not  exceed,  but  often  falls  greatly 
abort  of  the  natural  proportion,  and,  in- 
deed, in  some  instances,  seems  almost 
,  wholly  suppressed,  feverous  urine  also  dif- 
fers  in  that  it  is  so  often  associated,  or  per- 
haps still  more  closely  connected,  with  a 
rerv  serious  form  of  (Usease  -*  dropsy. 
Indeed  it  has  been  supposed  to  con* 
atitnte  a  peculiar  and  distinctive  fea- 
iare  between  active  or  inflammatory 
and    passive    dropsies.     More   recently, 


very  respectable  authority  has  *  con- 
necied  this  condition  with  disorganiza^ 
tion  of  the  kidneys*.  Some  yean  ago, 
I  took  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  this  snb- 
ject,  and  examined  the  urine  in  a  great 
number  of  dropsical  patients;  and,  in- 
deed, in  many  of  those  in  which  a  seroua 
state  of  the  urine  was  present,  dissection 
altimately  proved  that  the  kidneys  were 
Bot  in  any  degree  so  seriously  alBected. 
Bat  still  it  must  be  admitted,  that  in 
many  cases  a  serous  condition  of  the  urine 
is  intimately  associated  with  disorganiza- 
tion of  those  organs. 

The  characters  of  serous  urine  will,  of 
course,  vary  with  a  great  variety  of  conco- 
.  mitant  affections,  which  will  influence  the 
geneiWl  characters  of  this  excretion. 
Serous  or  albuminous  tfHne  is  not  neces- 
sarily turbid,  because  the  albumen  re- 
mains in  solution  under  the  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances, and  the  fluid,  £0  far  as  this 
prineiple  is  concerned,  transparent.  I 
here  present  you  a  sjiecimen  of  urine 
passed  by  a  patient  labouring  under 
dropsy.  It  seems  perfectly  henlihy;  but 
when  I  heat  it,  or  add  a  little  nitric  acid, 
a  coagolum  forms,  as  you  see,  and  precipi- 
tates.  But  urine  of  this  sort  may  be  tur- 
bid from  the  presence  of  lithate  of  ammo- 
nia. Here  you  see  a  specimen  from  which 
the  lithate  of  ammonia,  an  hour  or  so 
since  in  solution,  has  sejtarated  in  the  in- 
soluble form,  but  has  not  yet  subsided. 
Here  you  see  another  i>ortion  of  the  same 
urine,  and  which  has 'stood  many  hours, 
till  the  lithate  has  completely  subsided  and 
left  the  supernatant  liquor  perfectly  clear 
and  transparent.  The  transparent  por- 
tion poured  off  and  heated,  becomes  tur- 
bid,  and  a  coagulum  subsides,  as  you  see. 

Id  some  cases,  however,  the  urine  is  of  a 
very  deep  colour,  depositing,  after  stand- 
ing, a  reddish -looking  sediment,  and  which 
consists  of  the  red  particles  of  the  blood, 
or .  of  an  intermixture  of  them.  I  here 
shew  you  a  specimen ;  and  you  see  it  pre- 
sents sensible  characters  very  different  from 
any  of  the  former  examples.  This  urine 
would  be  by  many  termed  bloodv  from 
mere  inspection,  nor  left  ever  so  long  at 
rest  does  it  attain  any  thing  like  trans- 
parency. This  urine  was  passed  by  a  fe- 
male suffering  from  general  dropsy ;  and 
no  doubt  tbe  structure  of  the  kidney  is 
materially  affected  in  the  present  case, 
and  which,  independently  of  other  consi- 
derations, might  be  inferred  from  the  feel- 
ings in  the  loins.  In  this  case  the  urine 
is  by  no  means  abundant;  on  the  con- 
trary, it  is  scanty  and  high  coloured,  much 
of  which,  as  you  have  seen,  arises  from  the 
(Colouring  matter  of  the  blood. 

•  Br.  Brlght—Clirtatlson  on  the  GrannlSr  Di- 
generation  of  tbe  KidQeyi. 
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Tbe-sp.  gr«  is  not  very  high  in  tuch  in- 
stances, seldom  exceeding  1020,  hot  more 
fxequently  between  1015  and  1018.  Iil- 
stances  perhaps  of  purely  serous  urine,  as 
an  idiopathic  aflection,  are  rare;  but 
this  state,  connected  with  peculiar  condi- 
tioDS  of  the  -system  at  large,  is  not  un- 
frequent. 

A  phlogistic  or  febrile  condition,  as  also 
a  tendency  to  local  inflammation,  is  fre- 
quently accompanied  with  serous  urine. 
Thus,  it  is  often  found  to  prevail  after  scar- 
latina, measles,  smalUpox,  and  even  rheu- 


matisra  and  gout,  more  especially  upon  the 
crisis  of  such  fevers.  We  shall  hereafter 
shew  that  a  ffequent  crisis  of  fevers,  the 
later! tious  sediment,  consists  of  the  alka- 
line lithates,  and  hence  we  can  readily  un- 
derstand the  connexion  of  this  principle 
with  the  urine  on  the  termination  of  febrile 
diseases.  M.  Sohn  has  shewn  that  an  al- 
buminous state  of  the  urine  occurs  on  the 
crisis  of  a  great  nnmber^f  a<iute  diseases, 
and  gives  a  tabular  view  of  the  result  of 
his  observations,  of  which  the  following  is 
an  abstract :— 


Dlaesaea*. 

No.  of 
Cues. 

Urine  coa- 
gulated. 

Didnotcoa. 
gulate. 

Cured. 

Died. 

Intermittents 

8 
23 

7 
11 
23 
24 

7 

19 

6 

8 

22 

22 

1 
4 
3 
3 

1 
2 

8 
21 

7 

II 

23 

19 

]i 

0 
2 
0. 
0 
0 
5 

iietislea 

P^uroperipneumony 

From  these  facts,  it  would  appear  that 
albuminous  or  coagulable  urine  is  not 
necessarily  associated  with  disorganiza- 
tion; but,  on  the  contrary,  it  may  exist 
during  the  prevalence,  and  frequently  su- 
pervenes the  termination,  of  inflammatory 
and  febrile  diseases  of  an  acute  type. 
Still,  however,  it  must  be  allowed  that  it 
,  often  indicates  severe  disorganization  of 
the  kidneys.  When,  however,  this  is  the 
case,  so  far  as  I  have  observed,  the  urine 
for  the  most  part  contains,  along  with  the 
coagulable  matter,  blood,  pus,  or  some 
other  morbid  indication  of  the  altered 
condition  of  the  renal  structure. 

After  what  has  been  said  in  relation  to 
chylous  urine,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to 
enter  at  such  length  upon  the  subject  of 
the  serous  state  of  this  fluid.  Indeed, 
when  we  consider  that  it  prevails  as  a 
mere  accompaniment  of  so  many  and  soch 
various  diseases,  it  must  be  evident  that 
much  in  the  treatment  must  depend  upon 
the  primary  affections,  of  which  this  may 
be  considered  a  8ym;>tom.  From  the  in- 
4ammatory  state  of  the  system  which 
generally  prevails,  antiphloffistic  measures 
are  mosthr  indicated.  I  have  generally 
observed,  however,  that  mercury  in  these 
cases  is  bad.  I  have  seen  several  cases  of 
dropsy  in  which  ptyalism,  thus  excited, 
was  immediately  followed  by  aa  albu- 
minous state  of  urine.  In  my  clinical 
report  on  Dropsies  I  mentioned  such  cases ; 
and  among  them  one  of  a  very  fine  stout 
young  man,  slightly  afllicted  with  ana- 
aarca,  in  whom  mercurial  salivation  was 
speedily  followed  by  toagu lability  of  the 
urine,    ultimately  terminating  in  death. 

*Tbe  author  does  not  seem  to  have  distln- 
gpiahrd  between  the  chylous  and  serous  cojidl- 
tlons  of  the  urine  :  both  are  coagulable  by  beat 
.  and  by  the  usual  reagen  ts. 


I  would,  therefore,  in  this,  as  indeed  in  all 
cases  where  there  is  any  tendency  to  severe 
disease  of  the  kidney,  advise  you  to  be 
cautious  in  the  use  of  mercury,  which  fre- 
quently produces  very  unmanageable  re- 
sults. Hence  it  is  that  I  generally  pro- 
scribe mercury  altogether  in  the  treatment 
of  scarlatina,  measles,  and  most  of  the  ex- 
anthemata; ulcerations,  abscesses,  and 
various  other  disorganization,  contrary  to 
what  happens  in  the  forms  of  fever,  as  I 
have  already  explained^  resulting  from  its 
use. 

The  treatment,  in  every  oth'er  respect, 
may  be  conducted  much  upon  the  same 
principles  as  those  laid  down  for  the  treat- 
ment of  the  chylous  form  of  disease. 
Tonics,  especially  the  stimulating  ones, 
and  diuretics  of  a  similar  class,  should 
be  avoided.  There  is  a  difference  between 
the  treatment  of  this  and  the  foregoing 
affection,  namely,  the  former  is,  for  the 
most  part,  attended  with  diuresis;  in  the 
present  the  urine  is  scanty,  as  in  drop^. 
Hence  diuretics,  which  are  not  called  for  iq 
the  first  instance,  are  frequently  necessary 
here  to  promote  a  flow  of  urine. 

Chalybeates,  however,  may  be  giyen, 
find  especially  the  tincture  of  aeaqnt- 
chloride  of  iron,  with  colchicum,  and  nar- 
cotics, and  sedatives,  as  of  opium*  Uyoscya- 
mus,  hops,  prussic  acid,  &g.,  which,  by 
allaying  febrile  irritability,  prove  very 
oAen  extremely  serviceable.  When  the 
disease  prevails  as  an  independent  affec- 
tion, then,  of  course,  it  must  be  ti^ated 
according  to  the  features  which  it  pre- 
sents, and  the  orinciples  may  be  readily 
collected  from  what  has  been  already  ad- 
vanced. 

But  as  it  more  frequently  happens  that 
this  affection  is  complicated  with  other 
important  diseaiiBes,'  the  treatment  of  these* 
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Acoessarilj  rorm  the  most  prominent  feat  ard 
in  an  J  plan.  To  enter  npon  these,  of 
course, would  lead  as  iplo  a  ?ery  extensive 
field  of  inquiry,  and  compel  us  to  go  again 
over  the  ground  which  we  have  already 
passed  in  the  former  portions  of  this 
course.  I  shall,  therefore,  conclude  this 
part  here^  and  next  proceed  to  those  forms 
of  disease  in  wl^ch  area  and  sugar  form 
the  characteristic  principles. 


CLINICAL  LECTURES  on  MEDICINE 

Deliikmd  at  tht  Meath  Hospital,  Dublin, 

SeMiun  1887-8, 

Bt  Professor  Grayss. 

Lecture  XII. 
Difference  of  opinion  respecting  the  fue  of  MeT" 
cury  in  the 'Venereal  Diteate.-'Tke  question 
discussed.  Is  it  posubte  to  cure  Secondary 
Symptoms  without  Meieury? ^-Chancres, — 
Muse  of  Mercury.^  General  Treatment  ef 
Syphilis. — Other  Hoisons  capable  of  producing 
an  Eruption  similar  to  Syphiiitie. — Conetud" 
ing  remarks  t  on  Chancre;  Mode  of  applying 
Caustic  in  Venereal  Sores,  S^c, 
In  one  of  my  first  lectures  I  stated  that, 
notwithstanding  the  host  of  fiusts  hearing  on 
the  question  of  the  non-mercurial  treatment 
of  primary  and  secondary  syphilis,  there  is 
still  much  difference  of  opinion  amongst 
men  of  the  highest  rank  in  the  profession. 
One  good  has  resulted  firom  the  statements 
put  forward  by  the  army   medical    prac- 
titioners, namely,  that  mercury  is  no  longer 
abused   in  the    empirical    and    barbarous 
manner    followed    by    our    predecessors. 
Few,   if  any,  at  the  present  day,  will  be 
.found  to  enter  upon  long  and  exhausting 
coonies  of  mercury,  for  slight  chancres  or 
sores,  in  persons  of  delicate  or  scrofulous 
constitutions ;  and  I  believe  the  opinion  is 
growing  stronger  and  more  general  every 
day,  that  when  primary  symptoms  occur, 
although  mercury  be  omitted,  or  merely 
used  as  an  alteratlTe,  the  disease  may  be 
snccessluUy  treated.    Let  me,  however,  be 
mderstood  in  this  matter.      I  make  this 
statement  in  reference  to  those  cases  only 
in  which  the  disease  is  treated  from  the 
commencement,  and  not  allowed  to  go  oj^' 
unchecked  for  days  or  even  weeks.     I  have 
already  brought  forward  evidence  to  prove, 
that  when  genuine  chancre  is  treated  pro- 
perly firom  the  beginning,  it  may  be  cured 
without  mercury^    There  must  have  been 
several  cases  of  true  chancre  among  Dr. 
Roe's  patients,  and  yet  of  the  entire  num- 
ber there  was  only  a  single  case  of  secon- 
dary venereal,  and  that  in  a  patient  broken 
down  in  health  and  labouring  imder  bubo 
fort  considerable  time  before  admissioo. 


But  you  will  ask— Is  it  posable  to  cure 
secondary     symptoms    without    mercury? 
If  you  are  to  believe  some  authors  you 
cannot.    According  to  their  views  of  the 
ease,  a  patient  labouring  under  secondary 
symptoms,  if  treated  without  mercury,  may 
get  well  for  a  while,  but  the  disease  vriU 
return  again  and  again  until  it  breaks  up 
hb  health.    All  I  can  say  on  the  pomt  in 
question  is  this,  that  I  have  seen  several 
cases  which  were   pronounced   secondary 
syphilis  get  completely  well  without  mer- 
cury.   About  ten  or  twelve  years  ago  there 
was  a  case  of  secondary  syphilis  in  this 
hospital,  which  I  undertook  to  treat  with- 
out mercury.    It  was  a  case  of  well-marked 
papular  disease,  which  had  made  its  ap- 
pearance about  six  weeks  after  the  (irimary 
sore  ;   and,  to  remove  all  doubts  on  the 
subject,  I  showed  the  man  to  the  late  Mr. 
Hewson^a  gentleman  justly  esteemed  for 
his  accurate  and  extensive  knowledge  of  the 
venereal  disease.     He   pronounced    it    at 
once  a  case  of  true  syphilis,  and  added 
that  it  could  not  be  cured  without  mercury. 
As  there  was  no  urgent   reason  for  the 
exhibition  of  mercury,  I  thought  the  matter 
worthy  of  experiment,  and  treated  die  man 
with  purgatives  and  antimonials,  followed 
by  vegetable  alteratives  and  nitric  add.    I 
did  so,  and  succeeded  in  efiecting  a  perfect 
cure.     I  kept  die  man  afterwards  under 
surveillance,  to  see  if  a  relapse  would  occur. 
He  never  had  a  retmm  of  the  disease,  and 
Mr.   Hewson  was  quite  struck  with  the 
result,  as  he  had  no  conception  that  the 
patient  co*.^  be   cured  wiUiout  mercury. 
Indeed  this  was  the  .general  opinion,   the 
other    suiigeons    of  the    Meath  Hospital, 
having    arrived    at    the  same    conclusioa. 
The  case  made  a  very  strong  impression  on 
my  mind,  and,  connected,  with  odiers  having 
a  similar  result,   has  convinced  me,  that 
there  is  some  truth  in  the  statements  of 
those  authors  who  say  that  syphilis  can  be 
cured  vrithout  the  mineral.     On  die  other   , 
hand,  I  must  confess  that  there  are  some 
cases  which  answer  the  deseripdon  given  by 
Mr.   CoUes,  and  which  cannot  be  eared 
without    bringing    the  palient   under    the 
influence  of  mercury.    Thus,  a  very  fine 
healthy  young  man,  whom  I  attended  some 
years  ago,  put  himself  under  my  care  for 
chancre,  after  having  neglected  the  disease 
for  three  weeks  or  more.     Now  when  a 
case  of  thb  kind,  which  has  been  allowed  to 
run  on  unchecked,  comes  before  you,  you 
should  not  be  too  sanguine,  or  think  that 
your  patient  will  be  peurfecUy  safe  u^der  the 
non-mercurial  treatment ;  for  where  chancres 
are  neglected,  secondary  symptoms  are  very 
apt  to  occur.    1  treated  him  with  purgadves, 
antimonialsi  rest,  and    low   diet.     He  had 
no  buboes,  and  got  quickly  well ;  but  about 
five  or  six  weeks  afterwards  he  was  seized 
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with  symptoms  of  feyer,  accompanied  by 
aeate  pains  of  the  joints,  and  two  days  after* 
wards  got  venereal  eruption  and  sore  throat. 
He  had  in  hct  all  the  symptoms  of  venereal 
czanthematons  fever,  and  his  skin  became 
covered  with  blotches— the  character  of 
which  could  not  be  mistaken.  They  were 
neither  papulSi  pustules,  nor  tubercles,  but 
true  venereal  blotches,  terminating  in 
scaly  scurf.  I  gave  him  tartar  emetic, 
followed  by  vegetable  alteratives,  and  he  got 
better.  He  continued  well  for  about  a 
fortnight  or  three  weeks,  and  then  another 
•eruption  broke  out,  attended  with  pains  and 
fever  as  before.  The  non-mercurial  plain  was 
tried  again,  and  was  again  followed  by  the  same 
apparent  success ;  the  eruption  feded,  and 
$im1  his  throat  got  better.  He  then  took 
lodgings  in  the  country,  for  the  benefit  of 
change  of  air,  but  while  there  was  attacked 
a  third  time  more  severely  than  before. 
He  had  fever,  eruption,  and  sore  throat, 
and,  in  addition  to. these,  periostitis  and 
nodes ;  he  was  also  becoming  weak  and 
emaciated.  Under  these  circumstances  I 
prescribed  calomel  and  mercurial  oint- 
ment, until  his  month  became  sore.  His 
symptoms  all  gradually  disappeared,  and 
he  has  had  no*  return  of  the  disease.  In 
this  gentleman  the  greatest  attention  was 
paid  to  diet,  confinement  to  the  house,  and 
every  circumstance  which  could  favour  the 
success  of  the  non -mercurial  plan.  The 
patient's  constitution  was  excellent,  and 
free  from  any  scrofulous  taint,  and  yet 
the  syphilitic  poison  seemed  to  be  rapidly 
undermining  his  strength,  and  the  disease 
acquired  fresh  force  from  time  instead  of 
growing  less  violent ;  in  fact,  its  progress 
was  so  alarming  that  mercury  could  be  no 
longer  with  safety  withheld.  A  very 
moderate  course  of  mercury,  managed  so  as 
to  keep  his  mouth  tender  for  six  weeks, 
thoroughly  and  permanentiy  cured  him. 

Now  to  what  conclusion  does  all  this 
lead  ?  simply  to  this,  and  I  believe  it  is  the 
conclusion  to  which  all  rational  men  have 
come,  that  although  there  are  many  cases 
of  syphilis,  which  can  be  cured  without 
mercury,  there  are  others  in  which  its 
employment  is  indispensable. 

In  the  two  cases,  which  I  have  just  re- 
lated, the  results  were  very  dissimilar.  In 
the  first,  a  case  which  had  been  pronounced 
distinctiy  venereal  by  some  of  our  most 
distinguished  surgeons,  and  not  to  be  cured 
without  mercury,  the  non-mercurial  treat- 
ment proved  quite  efficacious;  the  man 
was  r^ulily  cured,  and  had  no  return  of  his 
disease.  The  other  case,  which  you  would 
have  regarded  as  most  favourably  circum- 
stanced for  getting  well  without  mercury, 
had  quite  an  opposite  result;  the  disease 
returned  again  and  again,  and  did  not 
yield  completely  until  the  system  had  been 


brought  under  the  mercurial  lhffaiaio«. 
Hence  you  perceive  the  necessity  of  avoiding 
extreme  opinions,  or  coming  to  any  general 
conclusions  as  to  the  treatment  of  syphilis. 

The  inferences  which  my  experience  has 
led  me  to  draw  on  this  subject  are,  that 
many  cases  of  syphilis — indeed  a  great 
majority  of  cases  of  primary  sores— may  be 
cured  without  mercury,  if  treated  at  once 
and  properly. 

After  chancres  have  existed  for  some 
time,  the  chances  of  secondary  symptoms 
are  greatly  increased,  and  mercury  in  such 
cases  will  be  often  required  ;  but  it  should 
be  used  with  caution,  and  moderately. 
Were  I  to  speak  for  myself,  I  would  say, 
that,  as  a  general  rule,  I  prefer  tiie  non- 
mercurial  plan  in  the  treatment  of  primary 
chancres,  particularly  if  seen  at  the  com- 
mencement, and  where  they  appear  in 
rrsons  of  a  delicate  and  scrofulous  habit, 
think  at  least  you  will  not  be  wrong  in 
giving  many  cases  of  chancre  a  trial,  and 
see  whether  you  cure  them  without  mer- 
cury. If  secondary  symptoms  appear,  yon 
have  still  a  resource  in  mercury;  the 
patient's  constitution  is  unimpaired,  and  the 
disease  is  still  amenable  to  treatment.  If 
you  treat  your  patient  properly,  he  has 
many  chances  in  his  favour ;  and  if  he  gets 
secondary  symptoms,  mercury  will  still  act 
favourably  on  his  system.  The  rational 
practitioner  is  neither  a  mercurialist  nor  a 
non-mercurialist ;  he  acts  according  to  the 
state 'and  peculiar  exigencies  of  each  case, 
and  selects  his  plan  of  treatment  according 
to  the  form,  condition,  and  duration  of  the 
disease,  as  well  as  the  constitution  of  the 
patient.  If  the  chancres  be  of  a  mild,  and 
what  may  be  termed  indolent  character,  the 
application  of  nitrate  of  sQver  at  an  early 
period,  combined  with  rest,  low  diet,  ape- 
rients, and,  if  necessary,  vegetable  alteratives, 
will  complete  the  cure.  If  attended  with 
inflammatory  symptoms,  a  vigorous  adoption 
of  the  antiphlogistic  plan  will  be  indispen- 
sable, and  the  use  of  caustic  applications 
must  be  deferred  until  the  symptoms  of 
inflammatory  action  are  abated. 

^Whenever  you  get  a  chancre  in  its  com- 
mencing period  to  treat,  try  the  antiphlogistic 
and  non-mercurial  plans,  and,if  your  patient 
improves,  persevere ;  but,  if  there  be  no 
amendment,  you  may  have  recourse  to  Cfae 
cautious  exhibition  of  mercury.  I  say 
cautions,  for  in  some  constitutions  you 
cannot  be  too  careful  in  the  administratioa 
of  this  remedy.  The  consequences  whidi 
have  followed  from  the  injudicious  use  of 
mercury  have  been  often  and  sCfOuriy 
depicted,  but  not  in  colours  too  strong  m 
truth;  the  lamentable  results  which  have 
attended  its  abuse  rank  among  the  greatest 
opprobia  of  medicine. 

In  Johnson's  Goneral  ilistory  of  Pyrites 
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'—a  mosi  oiiHolu  book,  publislied  in  1725, 
and  from  which  Sir  Walter  Scott  has  bor* 
rowed  some  of  his  best  traits  of  oaatical  cha- 
racter— we  find  a  passage  proving  that  the 
abuses  of  mercury  were  great  at  that  period, 
and  that  even  then  fiusts  were  not  wanting 
to  shew  tha^this  mineral  was  not  undispen- 
aably  necessary  for  the  cure  of  syphilia. 
In  the  following  {uissage  I  have  preserved 
the  spelling  of  the  original.  Talking  of  the 
BrasUs  our  author  remarks, — **  The  Gene- 
rallity  of  both  sexes  are  touched  with 
:vener6al  taints,  without  so  much  as  one 
surgeon  among  them  or  any  one  skilled  in 
Physick  to  cure  or  palliate  the  progressive 
mischief.  The  only  person  pretending 
that  way  is  an  Irish  Father,  or  Priest, 
whose  knowledge  is  all  comprehended  in 
the  virtues  of  two  or  three  simples,  and 
those,  with  the  salubrity  of  the  air  and  tem- 
perance, is  what  they  depend  upon  for  sub**, 
duing  the  wdrst  of  malignity  ;  and  it  may 
not  be  unworthy  to  notice,  that  though  few 
are  exempted  from  the  misfortune  of  a 
numing,  &napdon  or  thelike^  yet  I  could 
hear  of  none  precipitated  into  those  deplora- 
hie  circumstances  we  see  common  in  unskil- 
ful mercurial  processes."  . 

Who  can  read,  without  shuddering,  the 
Jong  detail  of  misery  inflicted  on  unfortunate 
.venereal  patients  in  the  time  of  our  pre- 
decessors ?  the  exhausting  salivations «—  the 
inveterate  nodes — the  frightful  caries  and 
flloughing«-the  emaciation --the  hectic — the 
rapid  or  lingering,  but  ever  fatal  phthisis. 
Hundreds  of  victims,  whose  slight  primary 
symptoms  might  have  been  successfully 
treated  without  a  single  grain  of  mercury, 
have  had  their  constitutions  gradually 
broken  down,  until  at  length  scrofula  became 
fully  developed,  and  was  quickly  followed  by 
its  attendant,  tubercular  consumption. 
.  Thanks  to  the  exertions  and  labours  of 
the  army  surgeons,  we  no  longer  behold  the 
the  same  indiscriminate  exhibition  of  mer- 
cury, or  the  same  wicked  tampering  with 
human  life.  The  evils  which  have  flowed 
from  the  abuse  of  mercury  are  greatly  di- 
minished, but  still  not  sufficiently  exploded 
from  British  practice.  Notwithstandmg  all 
that  has  been  said  and  done,  a  good  deal 
still  remains  to  be  accomplished,  before  the 
ireatment  of  ayphilis  can  be  said  to  be  placed 
on  a  solid  and  rational  basis.  I  am  not 
amoiig  those  who  contend  that  you  should 
never  use .  mercury.  On  the-  contrary,  I 
think  there  are  cases  in  which  you  can  em- 
.ploy  it  to  great  advantage — in  fact,  where 
its  employment  is  indispensable.  But  I 
viould  have  you  always  act  with  caution. 
In  treating  cases  of  primary  or  secondary 
symptoms,  which  have  existed  for  some 
time,  and  where  the  patient  has  been  taking 
.mercury,  it  is  hard  to  unravel  the  perplexi- 
ties wluch  sorroimd  the  case,  and  ascertain 


whether*  the    mercury  has  been   properly 
administered  or  not. 

Where  a  patient  labouring  under  syphilis 
has  been  salivated  without  being  improved, 
onie  of  two  things  must  be  inferred— either 
that  the  mineral  has  had  no  effect  on  the 
disease,  or  that  it  has  had  an  injurious  effect 
on  the  constitution.  The  great  point  to 
arrive  at  in  the  treatment  of  83rphili8  is  tb 
make  the  mercury  act  on  the  disease,  and 
not  on  the  constitution.  This  I  have 
often  endeavoured  to  impress  on'  my  class. 
I  will  venture  to  say,  that  I  would  engage 
to  give  a  patient  labouring  under  primary 
-symptoms  any  quantity  of  mercury,  without 
producing  a  favourable  effect  on  his  disease, 
or  doing  him  any  good  :  I  would'  engage  to 
salivate  a  man  affected  with  sore  throat,  and 
yet  leave  him  as  bad,  or  even  worse,  than 
ever.  I  have  witnessed  ih\fi  occurrence 
over  and  over  again,  and  have  laid  it  down 
to  myself  as  a  proposition,— that  venereal 
may  be  treated  with  mercury,  to  the  fullest 
extent,  without  being  cured. 

Syphilis  and  mercury  are  not  like  two 
opposite  forces — not  like  an  acid  and  an 
alkali — so  that  by  putting  them  together 
you  are  sure  to  neutralize  them.  ■  No.  It 
is  a  melancholy  fiict,  but  true,  that  the  con- 
stitution may  be  impregnated  with  both  at 
the  same  time.  Some  time  ago,  a  gentle- 
man's coachman  was  admitted  into  Sir 
Patrick  Dun's  Hospital.  He  got  primary 
symptoms,  for  which  he  took  mercury ;  but 
being  of  active  habits,  and  unwilling  to  quit 
his  employment)  he  remained  with  his  mas- 
ter, whom  he  was  frequently  obliged  to 
attend  at  night.  In  this  way,  he  was  often 
exposed  to  wet  and  cold,  and  used  to  take 
whiskey,  with  a  view  of  protecting  himself. 
The  consequence  was,  that  eight  weeks  af- 
terwards he  came  into  Sir  P.  Dun's  Hospi- 
tal with  his  mouth  sore  and  fully  saliv'Sted, 
but  labouring  under  bad  sore  throat 
and  an  extensive  eruption.  In  adverting 
to  his  case  before  the  class,  I  said,  "  This 
appears  to  be  a  very  bad  specimen  of  the 
mercurial  treatment,  but  you  are  not  to 
conclude  from  what  you  see  that  mercury 
Will  not  cure  the  disease.  We  will  keep 
him  in  hospital ;  give  him  mild  aperients, 
light  nutritious  diet,  and  sarsaparilla;  and 
when  we  have  removed  the  bad  effects  of 
mercury  on  his  constitution,  we  will  proceed 
to  administer  it  again,  but  in  such  a  way  as 
to  act  on  the  disease,  and  not  on  his  general 
health."  About  three  or  four  weeks  after- 
wards, the  man  was  so  much  improved,  that 
we  were  able  to  put  him  again  under  a  mild 
course  of  mercury,  and  succeeded  in  eradi- 
cating every  symptom  of  disease.  Although 
a  panent  has  got  worse  under  the  use  of 
mercury,  you  should  not  conclude  that  it  is 
incapable  of  curing  the  disease :  it  may  have 
been  administered  improperly;  and  under 
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sach  circiimiUiicei,  I  t«U  yoa  agsin, 
"   "        it.    In  8! 


good  can  be  expected  from 
otBCB,  the  morbid  action  of  mercury  mnat 
be  allowed  to  pass  off  completely  before  we 
hare  reooorse  to  the  minenl  again ;  and  if 
this  be  done  with  cireomspection  and  care, 
the  best  and  most  ikvourable  reeolta 
may  be  expected.  .  I  agree  perfectly  with 
the  jadicions  obserrations  put  forward 
on  thia  subject  by  J)r.  Lendricky  and  I 
woold  strongly  recommend  every  geotleman 
present  to  read  his  exoelle&t  paper,  pnb- 
Ushed  in  the  32d  nnmber  of  the  Dublin 
Medical  Journal.  As  in  many  acute  dis- 
eases, particularly  those  of  the  class  Exan- 
themata, so  in  syphilis  you  may  have  great 
Tariety  in  the  symptoms.  S<»ne  of  them 
will  be  faintly  shadowed  out,  or  altogether 
abseitt ;  while  others  may  manifftst  a  re- 
mariiable  prominence.  In  measles  you  may 
have  the  eniption  without  the  catarrhal 
symptoms;  in  scarlatina,  the  sore  throat 
wittkout  the  eruption,  or,  what  is  still  more 
more  curious,  the  desquamation  and  dropsy 
without  any  apparent  preceding  symptoms. 
So  also  in  syphilis,  in  which  you  may  have 
chancre  wiUiout  bubo,  sore  throat  without 
•roption,  or  periostitis  without  any  well- 
marked  appearance  of  the  symptom* 
which  usually  precede  it  in  the  order 
of  time.  You  are  not  to  expect  that 
the  disease  will  always'  appear  in  the  form 
laid  down  by  the  great  John  Hunter,  or  that 
the  symptoms  wUl  pursue  the  precise  order 
marked  out  by  him.  As  in  an  acute  disease, 
where  not  merely  a  single  symptom,  but 
even  whole  groups  of  symptoms,  may  be 
absent ;  so  in  many  forms  of  chronic  diMase, 
some  of  the  characteristic  marks  will  be 
occasionally  wanting.  There  is  much  variety 
in  forms,  intensity,  complexion,  and  dura- 
tion of  chronic  diseases,  and  particularly 
with  regard  to  those  which  arise  nom  animal 
poisons.  Scarlatina,  typhus,  measles,  and 
smaU-pox,  produce  very  different  imprescions 
on  different  constitutions,  operating  on  some 
mildly  and  favourably,  on  others  with  ex- 
treme intensity.  The  same  variety  is  seen 
in  the  oonstitutaonal  symptoms  produced  by 
syphilis ;  in  some  they  are  slight  and  chro- 
nic, in  others  acute  and  y^olenL  In  fact, 
syphilis  is  so  variable  a  disease,  that  every 
reflecting  and  experienced  observer  will  beled 
to  the  conclusion,  that  it  must  require  a  m'xed 
and  varied  treatment,  and  that  its  treatment 
cannot  be  baaed  on  any  general  code  of 
laws  as  laid  down  by  mercurialists  or  non- 
mercurialists.  B>  acting  in  this  way,  you 
will  avoid  both  extremes,  and  pursue  a  wiser 
and  a  better  course. 

There  *is  another  point  to  which  I  shall 
direct  your  attention  before  I  conclude.  It 
is  of  great  importance  in  the  treatment  of 
venerol  affections  to  bear  in  mind,   that 


there  an  other  poisona  oapaUe  of  | 
an  eruption  Binular  to  tibe  syphilitic. 

In  a  lecture  published  hut  year  I  < 
voured  to  diew,  tint  in  son 
states  of  the  constitution,  the  human  body 
is  capable  of  generating  an  animal  poiacm 
witUn  itself,  one  of  the  charaders  of  wfaioh 
la  a  more  or  less  general  eutaneous  erup- 
tion. I  hanre  also  shewn  that  deranged 
loGfd  action  of  a  part  of  the  body  may  be 
followed  by  inflammation  and  the  formation 
of  matter  capable  of  infieeting  the  whole 
constitution.  1  hove  mora  than  onee,  while 
going  round  the  wards,  been  struck  with 
the  appearance  of  a  sore  of  this  descriptkni, 
and  on  stripping  the  patient  have  found 
•ome  of  Mr.  CoUes's  {Pustules  on  the  skin. 

Some  time  ago  a  young  man  eame  intv 
this  hospital  with  gonorrhasa  and  pfayaMisis : 
he  was  unable  to  draw  back  the  picpooe,  and 
the  consequence  waa,  that  the  exfeenidveiy 
ulcerated  gUns  lay  oonatantly  bathed  in 
gonorrfaoeal  matter.  ShorUy  after  admtssiaa 
his  skin  became  covered  wHh  an  extensive 
papular  or  psfmlo-pustular  eraption,  which 
was  lodced  upon  by  many  as  true  venereaL 
He  abo  became  emariated,  and  sore  throat* 
Tery  closely  resembling  syphilitie  sore 
throat,  made  its  appearance.  The  prepuce 
having  been  divided,  he  was  treated  with 
small  doses  of  arsenic,  mild  nutritions  diet^ 
rest,  and  lotions  off  sdphate  of  sine,  and 
recovered  completely.  A  case  stiU  moie 
curious  occurred  some  time  since.  A  gen** 
•tieman,  one  of  the  pupils,  cut  hie  ingcr 
while  dissecting.  The  wound  waa  followed 
some  time  after  by  a  suppurating  tumor 
resembling  a  whitlow,  which  lasted  for  a 
long  time,  and  finally  generated  a  poison, 
which  produced  sore  throat  and  a  cnfcsneons 
eniption,  the  latter  of  such  an  obstinate 
character  that,  aher  trying  many  remedies, 
he  was  obliged  to  hanre  recourse  tomercury. 
Ilieae  foots,  coupled  with  others  of  asiau- 
lar  tendency,  shew  that  venereal  ^mptoms 
present  a  considersbk  variety  aa  to  their 
number,  order,  form,  duration,  and  cura- 
bility by  mercury,  consequently  it  often 
becomes  a  matter  of  difficulty  to  distingmah 
the  true  nature  of  the  diseaae,  and  separate 
it  from  other  influences  by  which  it  auiy  be 
modified.  Hence,  too,  the  cantioQ  with 
which  we  should  proceed  to  sulqeot  u 
patient  to  a  course  or  mercury. 

One  word  now  with  respect  to  the  treat- 
ment of  chancres.  I  think  it  is  a  matter  oi 
the  utmost  importance  to  the  medical  rae&» 
as  well  as  to  the  patient  that  chancres  ahonld 
be  seen  and  treated  in  the  very  commence- 
ment,  that  is  from  two  to  four  or  aix 
days  after  their  appearance.  Lyce  the 
e^ts  of  many  animal  poisons,  they  are  at 
first  merely  a  local  disease,  and  seldom 
affect  the  constitution,  until  they  have  been 
for  some  time  in  existence.    In  the  b^|in.« 
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ning  tbtf  producer  looai  initatkn!,  but  if 
neglected  may  give  rise  to  oonstitiitioiial 
affectiioD.  Hence  the  importance  of  being 
treated  from  theoommencement,  and  to  tliia 
circumstance  I  attribute  the  chief  part  of 
the  success  that  attended  Dr.  Roe's  practice, 
and  the  rare  occurrence  of  secondary  symp- 
toms among  the  men  intrusted  to  his  care. 
I  fed  Gonvmced  that  chancre,  if  seen  shortly 
after  its  appearance,  may,  in  eight  cases  out 
of  ten,  he  treated  salUy  and  sucoessfoUy 
witlMmt  a  single  grain  of  mercury. 

There  are  rery  few  animal  pobons  wbidi 
may  not  be  arrested  and  destroyed  at  the 
point  of  inoculation  if  treated  property.  I 
feel  fully  coayinced,  that  if  you  were  to  take 
a  yacdne  vesicle,  and  destroy  it  with  nitrate 
of  silver  shortly  after  it  has  made  its  appear- 
ance, the  virus  would  not  aflbct  the  con- 
stitation,  and  that  the  child  would  no^ 
be  protected  from  the  danger  of  infection 
fromsmall-pox.  Bum  the  whole  vesicle,  it  will 
heal  up  like  up  any  other  part,  and  -the  child 
will  not  be  safe  firam  infection.  You  may 
smother  the  disease  while  it  is  merely  local, 
and  before  the  oonstittttion  is  affected.  Such 
at  least  appears  to  be  the  case  with  many 
animal  poisons,  and  in  particular  with  regard 
to  the  venereal. 

As  it  is  extremely  desirable  to  arrest  the 
local  progress  of  chancre,  many  methods  of 
accompUshing  this  object  have  been  devised, 
among  which  none  appear  more  oertsin  or 
efficacious  than  the  appttcation  of  escharotios. 
If  the  disease  be  detected  in  its  very  ear^ 
stage  before  the  mmtrix  pimple  has  bunt,  or 
immediately  after  that  event,  the  destruction 
of  tiie  local  disease  proves.  In  the  great 
majority  of  cases,  a  perfect  protection  against 
constitutional  sequelae.  When  the  chancrous 
ulceration  has  once  commenced,  and  has 
been  allowed  to  retrain  unchecked  for  one, 
or  two,  or  three  days,  it  is  still  mostdesi- 
rable  to  extirpate  the  local  malady,  and  the 
result  will  generally  be  successful.  The 
chance  of  protecting  t|ie  constitution  dimi- 
nishes in  proportion  as  the  operation  is 
deferred,  but  we  want  data  to  enable  us  to 
calculate  at  what  period  it  ceases  to  be  at 
all  protective  ;  that  pcviod  probiMy  varies 
in  different  cases. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  an  esaential  point 
in  practice  to  get  rid  of  the  primary  sore  as 
speedily  as  possible  :  how  it  is  best  to  effect 
this  object  is  a  subject  which  requires  a  few 
remarks.  The  ubual  mode  of  treating  small 
soresy  whose  diameter  does  not  exceed  that  of 
a  common  stick  of  hmar  caustic,  is  to  apply 
the  latter  in  substance,  so  as  to  produce  a 
small  eschar  of  the  required  size  :  this  me- 
thod seldom  fails,  but  is  attended  with  the 
disadvantage  that  it  often  gives  rise  to  sym- 
pathetic bubo,  as  the  caustic  is  not  unfre- 
quently  used  with  too  little  caution.  I  had 
Bccordxagly  given  up  the  use  of  the  solid 


caustic,  eaubept  where  the  pimple  oi^  ulcer 
is  very  small,  requiring  merdy  a  slight 
touch  of  the  pointed  pendl.  Many  practi- 
tioners lean  too  heavUy  on  the  pendl  during 
its  application,  and  keep  it  too  long  applied, 
and  consequently  the  resulting  inflammation 
and  eschar  are  far  more  considerable  than 
are  necessary,  and  particularly  more  likely  to 
produce  bubo. 

When  the  sore  is  so  large  that  the  dia- 
meter of  its  surface  equals  or  n^y  equals  a 
line,  it  is  already  too  extensive  for  the  ap- 
plication of  the  solid  caustic  without  incur- 
ring the  risk  of  bubo.  Under  these  cir- 
.cumstanoes,  or,  ^Jortiori,  when  the  sore  is 
still  larger,  I  use  the  following  method  :— 
provide  yourself  with  a  common-tized,  nice- 
ly-pointed eamd's-hair  pencil,  and  a  sohi- 
tion  of  lunar  caustic,  twenty  grains  to  the 
ounce.  Pour  a  drop  or  two  of  this  on  the 
cover  of  a  book,  or  on  the  table,  and  dipping 
the  brush  in  a  basin  of  water,  deanse  the 
surfiuse  of  tiie  soro  with  it.  Dry  the  sore 
then  completdy  with  a  piece  of  lint,  and, 
rinsing  the  brush,  squeeze  out  the  chief 
part  of  the  water,  and,  pointing  the  brush, 
you  may  then  dip  the  extreme  point  of  it  in 
the  drc^  of  caustic  solution,  so  as  to  take 
up  the  smallest  possible  quantity  of  fluid, 
whidi  you  may  then  apply  to  the  centre  6f 
the  sore.  When  it  has  done  acting,  we  may 
readily  judge,  by  the  appeuance  of  the  sur- 
Ihoe,  wiiether  enough  has  been  appfied,  for 
the  whole  surlbce  must  be  whitened ;  but  it 
is  not,  as  is  usnelly  imagined,  proper  to  bum 
out  the  edges.  It  may  be  necessary  to  dip 
the  end  of  tbe  brush  in  the  solution,  and 
apply  it  to  the  sore  a  second  or  even  a  third 
time,  pausing  to  observe  the  effects  of  such 
application.  By  proceeding  thus,  we  destroy 
the  diseased  surfiice,  and  do  not  produce  any 
inflammation  likely  to  give  rise  to  bubo. 

Some  practitioners  are  much  bolder,  and 
use  the  sofid  Caustic  much  more  freely,  de- 
dring  the  patient  to  keep  the  part  poulticed ; 
but  their  mode  of  proceeding  is  very  objec- 
tionable. When  the  solution  has  been  pr6- 
perly  and  cautiously  applied,  no  dresdng  to 
the  part  is  required,  except  a  bit  of  fint  or 
chaise.  In  some  cases,  it  is  better  to  uie 
as  an  escharotic  tiie  nitrate  of  copper,  which 
may  be  employed  in  the  form  of  concentntad 
solution,  obtained  by  allowing  the  solid  salt 
to  ddiqnesce.  Here  the  camd's-hair  pendl 
and  the  same  precautions  are  required. 

After  cauterizing  the  surfiu»  of  a  chancre, 
I  have  frequently  applied  a  little  of  the  f^ 
or  felt  of  hat  to  the  ulcer,  and  directed  the 
patient  not  to  remove  it,  if  it  adhered  to  the 
surface,  which  it  will  sometimes  do,  forming 
a  scab  that  does  not  drop  off  until  the  sore 
is  quite  healed.  Although  we  tnay  not  haVe 
recourse  to  applications  deddedly  escharotic 
(which  is  the  surer  way),  yet  1  tliink-  he 
early  and  diligent  use  of  stimuiatiag  lotions 
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of  lead,  sulphate  of  copper^  and  suljiiiate  of 
aixic  washeSf  serve  to  a  certain  degree  to  pro- 
tect the  oonstitation.  The  &ct  is,  that 
ehancres  so  treated  in  the  very  heginmng, 
And  thus  altered,  and  caused  to  assume  a 
healing  process,  cease  to  he  so  likely  to  in- 
iSect  the  system  either  of  the  indivi- 
dual himself,  or  of  females  with  whom  he 
may  have  connexion.  A  similar  remar)c 
applies  to  gonorrhoea ;  an  astringent  injec- 
tion, used  several  times  immediately  hdbre 
•connexion,  will,  for  the  time,  so  alter  the 
nature  of  the  urethral  secretion,  that  it  wiU 
cease  to  he  infectious,  although  it  may  he- 
come  so  in  half  an  hour  or  an  hour  aftenrards. 

REPORT 

OF   THB 

SURGICAL  CASES  AND   OPERA- 
TIONS 

TREATED    IN  THB  MASSACHUSETTS  GE- 
NERAL  HOSPITAL,  UNITED  STATES, 

By  George  Hayward,  M.D. 

Snrg^eon  to  the  Hospital. 
(For  the  London  Medical  Gateite*.) 

Erysipelas, — Only  ei^ht  cases  of  this 
disease  occurred  in  the  surgical  departs 
nient  of  the  hospital  durinf^  the  year, 
and  all  of  them  terminated  favourably. 
There  has  probably  not  been  another 
year  within  the  last  twelve,  in  which 
there  has  not  been  a  deatb  in  the  hos- 
pital from  erysipelas.  It  has  been,  and 
ctill  continues  to  be,  a  great  annoyance. 
It  freqaentlj]  attacks  patients  after  sur- 
gical operations,  ana  those  who  have 
suffered  from  accident,  and  very  often 
assumes  a  malignant  form. 

We  are  left  to  conjecture  as  to  its 
cause.  It  cannot  be  from  want  of 
cleanliness,  for  our  institution  may  safely 
challenge  a  comparison,  in  this  respect, 
with^any  other  of  the  same  kind,  either 
in  Europe  or  this  country. 

It  seems,  however,  to  be  certain,  that 
the  exhalations  from  the  bodies  of  sick 
persons,  when  a  number  are  confined  in 
the  same  apartment,  are  capable  of  pro- 
dueing  an  atmosphere  that  will  gene- 
rate  the  disease,  without  cbanjring,  in 
the  slightest  degree,  the  sensiole  qua- 
lities of  the  air.  I  have  been  led  to 
believe,  b^  observation  to  some  extent 
on  the  subject,  that  this  atmosphere  was 
much  more  readily  produced  b^  those 

J»atients  who  had  large  suppurating  sur- 
aces,  than  by  others,  who  were  not 
affected  in  this  way. 

*  We  have  only  been  able  to  make  room  for 
ceitain  pacta  of  this  paper.— Ed.  Oas. 


Admitting  this  to  be  true,  and  of  its 
truth  I  think  there  can   be  uo  doubt, 
the  obvious  dictate  of  common  sense  is 
to  change  the  air  in  the  wards  of  the 
hospital  as  often  as  possible,  so  as  to 
substitute  pure  air  for  that  which  has 
been    contaminated.    This   is   not    so 
easily  effected  as  at  first  it  might  seen 
to  be.     It  is  difficult  to  do  it  io    the 
spring  and  autumn,  when  the  weather 
is  sufficiently  mild  to  enable  us  to  dts<- 
penae  with  nres,  but  at  the  same   time 
so  cool  as  to  require  the  windows  to  be 
closed  at  night     It  is  also  difficult  in 
winter,  without  the  consumption  of  a 
lai^  quantity  of  fuel,  and  probably  the 
-best  ventilator  is  an  old-fashioned  ope« 
fire-place,  but  every  one  knows  that  it 
is  nat  the  most  economical  mode   of 
warming  a  room.    There  can  hardly  be 
a  doubt  that  erysipelas  is  much  more 
common    in  -those  hospitals   that    are 
warmed  by  furnaces,  than  in  those  that 
are  net.    The  fire  is  usually  allowed  to 
go  down  at  night,  the  ventilator  is  fre- 
quently closed  to  keep  the  apartment 
agreeably  warm,  and  consequently  the 
patients  must  inhale  for  several  boure 
the  foul  air. 

This  may  not  be  true  in  all  institu- 
tions that  are  warmed  in  this  way ;  but 
it  certainly  was  in  the  Maaaadiuaetts 
General  Hospital.  A  change  in  this 
respect  was  made  in  the  last  antumn<; 
the  ventilators  are  now  so  arran^fed  that 
they  cannot  be  dosed  by  the  patients  or 
nurses;  and  to  render  the  ventilation 
more  perfect,  the  upper  panels  of  tlic 
doors  of  each  ward,  communicatiug 
with  the  entries  which  are  not  warmed 
by  artificial  heat,  were  removed,  and  the 
holes,  thus  made,  kept  open  during  the 
winter.  Not  a  death  from  erysipelas 
has  occurred  in  the  hospital  since  this 
change  has  been  made,  nor  has  the  dis- 
ease,during  the  last  year,  been  of  the  for- 
midable character  ^which  it  frequently 
assumes.  More  exten^ve  observatioo, 
however,  is  neoeasary  to  determine  whe- 
ther this  favourable  change  is  owing 
to  the  cause  to  which  I  have  just 
alluded. 

A  moist  atmosphere  is  also  supposed 
bjr  some  to  be  favourable  to  the  produc- 
tion of  erysipelas.  It  has  been  thought 
to  be  more  common  and  more  malig- 
nant in  those  hospitals  in  which  the 
floors  are  freouently  washed,  than  in 
those  in  whicn  they  are  kept  clean  by 
dry  rubbing.  The  moisture  may  have 
an  effect  iu  difiusing  the  miasmata,  and 
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]ierha)M  rendering  diem  active,  when 
tbey  mi}^bt  have  been  harmless  in  a  drv 
atmosphere.  The  floors  of  the  wards 
of  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital 
are  daily  washed,  and  the  air  is  often 
more  moist  than  is  agreeable. 

There  are  ceruinly  some  facts  that 
^vour  the  opinion  that  moisture  has 
something  to  do  with  the  production  of 
this  disease,  but  enough  is  not  jret 
known  on  this  point  to  enable  us  to  form 
a  satisfkctorj  opinion  on  the  subject 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  add,  that  I 
have  seen  nothing  to  lead  to  the  belief 
that  erysipelas  is  propagated  by  con- 
tagion. I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  it 
never  spreads  in  this  way,  but  merely 
that  no  fact  has  come  under  my  obser- 
vation, either  in  hospital  or  private 
practice,  that  gives  the  slightest  coun- 
tenance to  this  notion. 

It  is  well  known  that  great  diversity 
of  opinion  has  existed,  and  still  con- 
timies  to  exist*  as  to  the  treatment  of 
erysipelas.  Two  very  opposite  courses 
have  been  adopted,  and  the  advocates 
of  each  have  claimed  a  great  degree  of 
snecess  for  their  method .  One  of  these 
consists  in  administering  tonics,  parC^ 
cularly  cinchona,  in  some  of  its  forms, 
from  the  very  beginning  of  the  attack ; 
and  the  other,  in  depletion,  treating  it 
as  a  purely  inflammatory  atfection.  It 
is  very  questionable  whetlier  either  pf 
these  methods  is  adapted  to  a  majority 
of  cases.  There  are  but  few  patients,  as 
far  as  I  have  seen,  that  will  be  bene- 
fited by  bark  through  all  the  stages  of 
erysipelas;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
though  depletion  is  unquestionably 
highly  useful  to  some  at  the  onset,  there 
are  not  many  who  will  not  derive  ad- 
vantage  from  tonics  before  the  termi- 
nation of  the  disease.  In  fact,  they  may 
be  given  with  advantage  earlier,  and 
to  a  greater  extent,  than  in  almost  any 
other  complaint.  This  is  particularly 
true  of  the  class  of  subjects  that  are  met 
with  in  hospiul  practice,  persons  for 
the  most  part  whose  constitutions  are 
impaired  or  broken  down  by  previous 
disease  or  excess. 

The  solphate  of  quinine  is  perhaps 
the  best  prepartion,  and  the  quantity 
given  shoula  not  be  less  than  half  a 
drachm  in  twenty-four  hours ;  in  fact, 
patients  are  often  benefited  by  a  much 


larafer  quantity. 


i^hen  blood-letting  is  required,  to- 
pical bleeding  is  all  that  I  have  been  in 
the  habit  of  Msing,  and  this  I  believe  is 


all  that  ie  required.  I  have  not  resorted 
to  incisions,  though  they  were  much  re- 
commended at  one  time,  because  it  is 
difficult  to  limit  the  quantity  of  blood 
taken  in  this  way,  and  because  fatal 
effects  have  sometimes  resulted  from 
them.  Punctures  made  with  a  lancet' 
in  the  inflamed  part  are  eoually  effica-- 
cious,  and  perfectly  safe ;  out  there  is 
no  objection,  that  I  am  aware  of,  to  the 
application  of  leeches,  and  these  I  em- 
ploy to  a  great  extent,  and  apparently 
in  many  cases  with  very  great  benefit. 
They  should  be  applied  on  the  sound 
skin;  and  it  is  very  unusual  for  the  in- 
flammation to  extend  beyond  the  part 
on  which  they  have  been  applied.  This 
is  certainly  remarkable,  as  leeches  are 
supposed  occasionally  to  produce  ervsi- 
peiatous  inflammation,  especially  when 
applied  about  the  face. 

Local  bleeding  is  the  only  topical 
remedy  that  I  regard  as  of  much  value 
in  the  treatment*  of  erjrsipelas.  This 
opinion  may  excite  surpnse.  Great  con- 
fidence is  placed  by  some  in  mercurial 
ointment,  the  nitrate  of  silver,  diluted 
alcohol,  lead- water,  and  cold  lotions, 
while  others  prefer  warm  applications. 
I  must  confess  tbat  I  have  not  been  able 
to  satisfy  myself  that  any  one  of  these 
has  the  si ig best  power  of  arresting  the 
disease,  nor  much  in  mitigating  it^ 
violence.  My  practice,  therefore,  is  to 
use  that  whicn  is  most  comfortable  tp 
the  patient. 

Tne^efficacy  of  local  applications  in 
erysipelas  has  probably  been  very  much 
overrated.  No  one  places  any  re^ 
liauce  on  them  in  measles  or  small- 

5 ox,  because  they  are  constitutional 
iseases ;  and  does  not  the  same  reason 
apply  with  equal  force  to  erysipelas? 
Local  bleeding  is  undoubtedly  in  many 
cases  useful,  but  this  cannot  be  regarded 
as  a  topical  remedy  onlv. 

In  severe  cases,  the  ddsease  is  usually 
preceded  bv  a  chill,  with  intense  pain 
in  the  head  and  back,  and  this  is  fol- 
lowed by  great  heat  These  symptoms, 
for  the  most  part,  occur  before  any 
change  takes  place  in  the  appearance  of 
the  skin. 
An  active  emetic,  followed  by  a  pur- 

fative,  and  this  succeeded  by  some  mild 
iaphoretic,  as  the  liquid  acetate  of 
ammonia,  seem  to  be  the  only  general 
remedies  that  are  called  for  in  Uie  first 
few  days  of  the  disease.  At  a  very  early 
period,  however,  quinine  and  other 
tonics,  with  a  generous  diet,  can  be  given 
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to  advaiilagpc,  especially  to  patients  of 
feeble  habit  of  bouy.  Under  this  course 
I  bave  ofieti  seen  the  pulse  become 
8tn>n^er  and  less  frequent,  iHui  the  mind 
lose  the  wilduess  which  is  very  apt  to 
attend  erysipelas,  especially  when  it  at- 
tacks the  head  and  face. 

A  liquid  diet,  of  the  mildest  possible 
kind,  1  believe  to  be  best  in  the  early 
stages;  but  if  the  disease  assume  a  se- 
vere form,  generous  and  even  stimulat- 
in<y  food  will  be  found  requisite.  Wine, 
wine  whey,  wine  and  water,  and  malt 
liquors,  are  often  usjful ;  and  in  the  low 
forms  of  the  disease,  especially  in  pa- 
tients with  feeble  and  shattered  consti- 
tutions, I  am  confident  that  1  have  pre- 
scribed alcohol  with  advantag-e*. 

Fracture  of  the  lower  jaw. -^^ix  cases 
of  this  accident  were  admitted  into  the 
hospital  durin^r  the  ^ear.  Two  of  them 
were  simple,  and  four  compound  frac- 
tures ;  and  I  should  think  that  this  was 
not  far  from  the  usual  proportion,  judsr- 
in^  merely  from  my  own  practice.  The 
jaw  IS  covered  on  thQ  inside  with  so 
thin  a  layer  of  soft  parts,  that  the  injury 
which  is  sufficiently  violent  to  cause 
the  fracture,  is  in  many  cases  powerful 
enough  to  lacerate  the^e. 

My  purpose  in  noticing'  these  acci- 
dents, however,  is  to  speak  of  a  simple 
mode  of  treatment,  which  is  applicanle 
to  many  cases,  and  which  I  nave  fre- 
quently finind  very  efficacious.  When 
the  bone  is  not  comminuted,  and  there 
are  teeth  on  each  side  of  the  fracture, 
the  ends  of  the  bone  can  be  kept  in  ex- 
act apposition  by  passing  a  silver  wire 
or  strong  thread  around  these  teeth,  and 
taring  it  tightly.  In  several  cases  of 
fracture  of  tne  jaw,  in  which  the  bone 
was  broken  in  one  place  only,  I  have, 
in  the  course  of  the  last  few  years, 
adopted  this  practice  with  entire  suc- 
cess, and  without  the  aid  of  any  other 
means.  It  will  be  found  very  useful, 
also,  as  an  auxiliary,  in  more  seviere 
cases,  in  which  it  may  be  required  to 
use  splints  and  bandages,  or  to  insert  a 
piece  of  cork  between  between  the  jaws, 
as  recommended  by  Delpech. 

Fractures  of  tfte  M^A.— When  this 
accident  occurs  b^low  the  middle  of  the 
bone,  it  is  usually  treated  at  the  hospi- 
tal by  extension  and  counter-extension. 
The  apparatus  used  for  this  purpose  is  a 
modification  of  Desaulfs,  the  modifica- 

*  I  am  happy  to  sUU  that  not  a  case  of  cry^l- 
pcla*  has  occurred  in  tbf  hospital  duriog  the  last 
alz  mouths. 


tion  consisting  principally  in  the  adap- 
tation of  a  screw  to  the  crosa  |nece 
which  connects  the  splints  tof^eiber  at 
the  bottom  ;  and  to  this  screw  is  attach- 
ed the  band  or  sock  which  passes  aroond 
the  ankle.  By  this  means  the  exten* 
siun  is  made  more  in  the  direction  of 
the  axis  of  the  bone  than  by  the  otigi^ 
nal  machine,  and  the  fractured  surfaces 
are  consequently  brought  more  io  ccm- 
tact. 

The  objections  that  are  often  made  to 
this  apparatus  I  have  not  found  to  bold 
good  to  any  extent  in  practice.  It 
rarely  produces  much  irritation  io  the 
perineum  :  I  have  never  seen  ulceratioD 
there  but  once  from  this  cause,  and  this 
was  in  a  patient  of  a  peculiarly  irritable 
habit.  It  is  more  apt  to  give  trouble 
about  the  ankle,  on  which  the  extend- 
ing band  is  applied,  and  I  have  seen  the 
heel  ulcerate  and  slough  in  a  few  cases. 
These  ulcers  are  exceedingly  obstinate. 
Something,  no  doubt,  may  be  done  tb 
prevent  them  by  careful  attention ;  btK 
they  will  occasionall^y  occur  eren  when 
the  utmost  vigilance  is  emplojjped. 

Another  inconvenience  which  some- 
times  follows  the  use  of  tliis  apparatus, 
is  the  stifTuess  of  the  knee.  I  have 
never  known  this,  however,  to  be  per- 
manent; but  it  often  continues  several 
weeks,  and  is  in  some  instances  quite 
troublesome. 

Notwithstanding  these  objections,  I 
prefer  this  apparatus  to  auy  other  that 
I  have  ever  used  for  treatment  of  frac- 
tures of  the  shad  of  the  thigh-bone 
below  the  middle.  Fractures  of  the 
condyles  of  course  require  a  different 
mode.  In  the  great  majority  of  tho»e 
cases  which  I  have  seen  treated  in  this 
way,  there  was  but  little  if  any  shorten- 
ing, defurmitv,  or  lameness,  and  the 
patients  hardly  suffered  at  all  while 
under  treatment. 

I  am  aware  that  wriusrs  urge  many 
other  objections  to  ibis  apparatus,  but  1 
feel  confident  that  most  of  these  are 
theoretical,  and  are  advanced  by  those 
who  have  never  g^ven  it  a  trial,  or  have 
used  it  perhaps  in  cases  where  the  frac- 
ture is  high  up,  and  in  which  I  have 
no  doubt  that  other  means  will  he  fuund 
more  useful. 

Mr.  Amesbury^s  apparatus  for  frac- 
tures in  the  lower  half  of  the  thigh- 
bone I  have  never  employed,  merely 
because  the  one  I  was  accustomed  to 
answered  the  pur|)ose  so  well. 

It  mus^t  b«  admitted,  however,  that 
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in  fractures  of  the  opper  third  of  the 
thif^h,  the  modincd  apparatus  of  De- 
sault  does  not  do  so  well  as  when  the 
bone  is  broken  lower  down.  This  is 
-especially  true  in  fractures  of  the  neck 
of  the  bone,  either  within  or  exterior  to 
the  cap«u1ar  ligament.  Some  have  sup- 
posed that  when  the  fracture  is  entirelj 
within  the  ligtiment,  bony  union  never 
takes  place,  whatever  treatment  may  be 
adopted.  But  this  is  not  correct,  for 
there  are  well- authenticated  crises  to 
the  contrary.  It  is  no  doubt  difficult  to 
effect  honv  union  in  this  accident,  be- 
cause the  head  of  the  bone,  when  thus 
detached,  is  nourished  only  by  the  ves- 
sels of  the  round  lij^^ament,  and  because 
it  is  not  easy  to  keep  the  fractured  sur- 
faces in  contact  and  the  parts  com- 
pletely at  rest  But  even  ligamentar^ 
union  will  be  much  more  complete  if 
these  circumstances  are'  attended  to, 
than  if  tliey  are  neglected ;  for  if  the 
parts  are  not  kept  together,  the  liga- 
ment will  be  much  longer  than  it  other- 
wise would  be,  and  the  limb  conse- 
quently less  useful. 

When  the  fracture  is  hi^b  up,  there 
are  of  course  more  muscles  inserted  into 
the  lower  fragment,  and  consequently 
there  is  greater  danger  o/ displacement, 
than  when  the  fracture  is  lower  down  ; 
and  it  is  also  more  difficult  to  confine 
the  pehic  portion  of  the  thigh-bone. 
Something  more  than  mere  extensicn 
and  counter  extension  is  frequently  ne- 
cessary to  bring  the  fractured  surfaces 
in  apposition  under  these  circumstances ; 
and  It  is  Yery  important  that  steady 
pressure  should  be  made  so  as  to  keep 
them  in  close  contact.  Every  one  who 
is  at  all  familiar  with  the  treatment  of 
fractures  knows  how  great  a  power 
pressure  exerts  in  bringing  about  a  bony 
union. 

Now  Desault's  apparatus  is  not  cal- 
culated to  make  this  pressure,  and  some 
have  thought  that  in  fractures  of  the 
neck  of  the  thigh-bone,  the  inner  splint 
is  apt  to  separate  the  fragments,  by 
pushing  the  lower  portion  outward. 

There  are  other  indications  which  are 
not  perfectly  answered  by  this  machine, 
when  the  fracture  is  high  up.  But  it 
is  unnecessary  to  speak  of  toese,  as  it 
is  not  my  object  to  make  a  treatise  on 
the  subject,  but  merely  to  notice  an  an- 
piratus  which,  I  think,  accomplishes  tne 
intention  of  the  surgeon  more  com- 
pletely than  any  that  I  have  ever  seen  : 
this  is  Mr.  Amesbury*s  fracture-bed. 


^  Amputation.  —  Of  the  seven  large 
limbs  that  were  removed,  six  we|:e  done 
by  the  circular  operation.  This  fact  is 
noticed  from  the  circumstance  that  Mr. 
Listen  has  recently  seen  fit  to  denounce 
this  operation  in  unqualified  terms,  de- 
claring it  to  be  ^*  vile  and  inadmissible" 
in  all  cases  where  there  are  two  bones 
in  the  limb.  It  is  not,  perhaps,  sur- 
prising that  an  individual  should  have 
a  decided  preference  to  that  particular 
mode  of  operating  which  he  has  adopt- 
ed ;  but  it  is  remarkable  that  he  should 
give  a  sweeping  condemnation  of  a 
method  which  has  the  sanction  of  some 
of  the  greatest  names  in  modem  sur« 
gcry.  The  flap  operation  is  better 
adapted,  no  douot,  to  some  cases  than 
the  circular ;  but  there  are  very  many 
others  in  which  I  believe  that  the  latter 
will  be  found  to  be  the  best.  In  fact,  I 
must  confess  that  where  circomstances 
will  admit  of  the  performance  of  either, 
I  should  operate  by  the  circular  inci- 
sion. It  has,  to  my  mind,  advantage 
over  the  other  method  that  more  than 
counterbalance  the  greater  length  of 
time  which  is  required  for  its  perform- 
ance. A-^better  stump,  it  seems  to  me, 
is  made  by  it,  and  the  parts  heal  with 

?iuite  as  much  readiness.  A  patient, 
rom  whom  I  removed  the  leg  above  the 
knee  by  the  circular  operation*  in  June 
1837,  walked  out  in  sixteen  da^s  after 
the  amputation,  the  wound  being  en- 
tirely healed.  An  artificial  limb  was 
fitted  iq  the  stumo  in  a  few  weeks  after, 
and  upon  this  be  has  walked  with  great 
comfort  ever  since. 

Two  of  the  amputations  were  per- 
formed in  conseauence  of  that  pecular 
affection  of  the  Kiiee-jointy  so  well  de- 
scribed by  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie,  in 
which  a  remarkable  cnange  of  structure 
takes  place,  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
interior  of  the  articulation  being  con- 
verted into  a  gelatinous-  mass.  The 
patients  were  both  young  men,  a  little 
more  than  twenty  years  of  age,  of  scro- 
fulous habit.  The  disease  bad  in  each 
existed  several  years,  increasing  if^radu- 
ally,  but  at  no  time  attended  with  se- 
vere paiu.  The  constitution  at  length 
becoming  affected,  an  operation  was 
advised.  Que  of  them,  whose  limb  was 
removed  more  than  a  year  ago,  has 
since  enjoyed  uninterrupted  health.  He 
recovered  rapidly,  and  is  the  individual 
to  whom  I  referred  as  having  walked 
out  so  soon  after  the  amputation. 

The  second  patient  convalesced  more 
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slowly;  tbe  syfttem  seemed  to  tufler 
mttcb  more  from  the  shock  of  the  opera- 
tion ;  but  in  three  or  foar  weeks  a  fa- 
vourable change  took  place,  and  he  was 
discharged  from  the  hospital  *'  well,"  in 
forty- four  days  after  the^  remoTal  of  bis 
limb.  His  health  continued  good  for 
Some  months,  when  the  other  knee  be- 
gun to  be  slightly  affected,  which  he  at 
nrst  attributed  to  fatigue  and  over  exer- 
cise. Whether  this  trouble  has  assumed 
the  same  character  as  tbe  original  dis- 
ease, and  what  bis  present  sitoatioB  is, 
I  am  unable  to  say,  as  he  resides  at  a 
distance  from  tbe  city,  tatd  I  have  not 
seen  him  since  he  left  tbe  hospital. 

I  have  noticed  these  two  cases,  be- 
came  it  is  net  long  since  this  peculiar 
fltfcetion  of  the  knee-joint  was  first  de- 
scribed,  and  because  it  is  not  yet  well 
understood.  My  own  experience  in  re- 
lation to  it  would  lead  me  to  believe 
that  it  is  not  so  malignant  in  its  cha. 
racter  as  it  has  usually  been  supposed  to 
be,  and  that  if  amputation  be  performed 
before  severe  constitutional  symptoms 
appear,  the  life  of  the  patient  will  often- 
times be  preserved. 

Fisture  nf  the  rectum, — There,  is 
perhaps  no  snrprical  operation  that  affords 
80  much  relief  as  that  for  fissure  of  the 
rectum,  and  there  is  hardly  auj'  disease 
that  is  more  painful.  It  consists  in  a 
superficial  ulceration  of  the  rectum, 
sometimes  extensive,  but  more  often 
narrow,  and  rarely  more  than  an  inch 
in  length.  It  is  found  more  frequently 
on  the  sides  and  posterior  part  of  the 
gut,  than  on  the  anterior.  It  extends 
down  to  the  sphincter,  and  can  usually 
be  brought  into  view,  if  tbe  patient 
strains  down.  When  this  cannot  be 
done,  it  can  be  felt  by  introducing  the 
finger,  though  this  is  attended  with 
great  pain. 

The  greatest  suffering  is  experienced 
at  the  time  of  defecation,  and  it  is  then 
often  so  severe  that  the  patients  are 
obliged  to  lie  down  for  some  time  after. 
The  pain  is  attributed  by  Dupuytren  to 
a  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  sphincter; 
this  seems  probable  from  the  relief  that 
the  division  of  the  sphincter  gives  in 
these  cases  before  the  ulcer  heals,  and 
from  the  fact  that  the  same  train  of 
symotoms  is  sometimes  met  with  when 
no  ulceration  can  be  detected.  There  is 
reason  tothink,too,  that  there  is  nothing 
peculiar  in  the  character  of  the  ulcer,  as 
it  usually  heals  so  readily  after  the 
operation;  and  this  circumstance  favours 


the  opinion  that  it  is  often  the  resull  of 
mechanical  violence,  produced  some- 
times by  hardened  ftece^,  and  at  others 
by  strong  efforts  made  in  parturition* 
It  is  very  certain  that  it  is  more  fte- 
quent  in  females  than  in  males,  and 
more  common  in  those  females  who 
have  borne  children  than  in  those  whm 
have  not. 

This  comDlaintk  aggravated  by  e&- 
thartics,  ano  tboagh  anodyne  enemata 
affbffd  some  relief,  I  have  not  found  anjr 
thing  but  the  operation  sufficient  for  the 
cure*.    This  consists  in  dividing*  tbe 
sphincter,  either  by  cutting  from  witbia 
outwards,  or  from  without  inwards,  car- 
rving  the  incision,  if  practicable,  tbrouglt 
tte  centre  of  the  ulcer.    The  method 
from  without  inwards  I  should   think 
was  to  be  preferred,  as  you  can  in  this 
^<iyf  by  passing  the  finger  into  the  ree* 
tum  and   cutting  upon  it,  limit  more 
precisely  the  incision,  than  when  yoa 
eut  from  within  outwards.    The  dress- 
ing  and  treatment  are  the  same  as  after 
the  operatiun  for  fistula  in  ano. 

The  patient  on  whom  I  operated  at 
the  hospital  was  a  healthy  man  of  thirty- 
seven  years  of  age.  The  difiiculty  had 
existed  about  four  months,  and  was 
always  greatest  when  the  bowels  were 
constipated.  The  trouble  was  steadily 
increasing ;  the  pain  was  extreme  after 
every  dejection,  and  his  sufferings  were 
so  great  as  to  unfit  him  for  his  ordinarr 
duties.  In  all  other  respects  his  health 
was  good. 

On  examination,  I  found  just  within 
the  margin  of  the  anus,  towards  tbe  sa- 
crum,  a  narrow  ulcer,  an  inch  or  more 
in  length,  quite  tender  and  painful 
to  the  touch.  The  bowels  having  been 
emptied  by  an  enema,  the  operation  was 
performed  in  the  following  way:— The 
fore-finger  of  the  left  hand  having  been 
introduced  into  tbe  rectum,  a  spear- 
pointed  scalpel  was  thrust  in  outside  of 
the  sphincter,  till  it  reached  the  point 
of  the  finger,  thus  including  the  sphinc- 
ter between  the  edge  'of  the  scalpel  and 
the  finger.  Both  were  then  simulta- 
neously  withdrawn,  the  scalpel  catting 
its  way  out  through  the  fissure.  Lint 
was  introduced  between  the  lips  of  the 
wound,  and  a  compress  and  a  T  ban. 
dage  completed  the  dressing.  For  two 
or  three  days  be  had  slight  spasms  about 

*  When  the  nicer  ii  on  the  •phlncter,  or  ante- 
rior to  it,  constituting  tvhat  may  be  called  fissart 
of  tbe  anni,  local  appllcatiooe*  partiealarif 
DnpniUen't  li«iUdooii«  obiCaeat»  vlih  icai,  mm9 
cm  it.  ^ 
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be  anus,  which  were  relieved  by  aiio- 
l^yne  fomentations.  But  a(Ur  this  pe- 
lod  be  bad  no  trouble ;  his  dejections 
rave  him  no  pain,  though  the  ulcer  was 
lot  healed,  and  be  was  discharged  from 
he  hospital  "  we]],"  in  fourteen  day^ 
ifter  the  operation,  in  all  respects  able 

0  resume  nis  ordinary  avocations. 
Prolapsus  am, — When  this  complaint 

s  in  an  aggravated  form^  it  is  well 
cnown  that  an  operation  is  often  per* 
'armed  for  iu  relief.  This  consists  in 
-emoving  a  part  of  the  prolapsed  por- 
lion,  and  when  cicatrization  takes  place, 
:he  contraction  is  such  that  the  difficulty 
IS  in  a  great  measure  obviated.  This 
operation  was  formerly  done  either  with 

1  knife  or  scissors,  and  I  should  bav^ 
:*ou tinned  to  have  used  one  or  the  other 
[»f  these  instruments,  if  I  bad  been 
i^uided  by  my  own  experience  alone. 
[a  uo  case  has  the  use  of  them  in  mjr 
practice  been  followed  by  alarming  bie- 
morrhage,  and  only  iu  one  instance  by 
a  serious  one. 

But  with  others  the  result  has  some- 
limes  been  different.  There  are  accounts 
of  severe  and  even  fatal  bseiporrbage 
after  this  operation  with  the  knife,  and 
a  prudent  surgeon,  therefore,  would 
hardly  feel  justified  in  exposing  his  pa- 
tient to  so  much  hazard,  if  any  otner 
mode  could  be  devised. 

I  am  satisfied,  fix>m  several  trials, 
that  the  operation  by  the  ligature  is  per- 
fectly safe,  equally  efficacious,  and 
hardly,  if  at  all,  more  painful  than  the 
old  method.  The  operation  can  be  rea- 
dily done  in  ibe  following  way  :— 
An  enema  of  warm  water  should  be  first 
administered,  and  when  this  conies  away 
the  prolapsed  portion  can  usually  ht 
thrown  exterior  to  the  sphincter.  U 
can  then  be  seized  with  a  double  hook^ 
which  should  be  held  by  an  assistant. 
A  needle,  armed  with  a  double  ligature, 
should  then  be  passed  under  the  base  of 
the  prolapsed  portion,  the  needle  cut 
out,  and  one  string  tied  firmly  in  one 
direction,  and  the  other  in  tbe  opposite. 
The  part  should  then  be  carefully  re- 
turned within  the  sphincter,  and  tbe 
ligatures  allowed  to  hang  oat  at  the 
anus.  If  the  pain  be  severe,  an  anodyne 
enema,  or  an  opiate  by  the  mouth,  or 
both,  should  be  administered.  The  pa- 
tient should  keep  in  a  horizontal  posi- 
tion, and  live  on  a  mild  liquid  diet  for 
a  few  days,  and  take  a  gentle  laxative 
Q\\  the  second  day  after  the  operation. 
The  ligatures  usually  s^arate  in  from 


five  to  ten  days ;  I  have  rarely  known 
them  to  come  away  sooner  than  this, 
and  in  some  cases  I  have  seen  them  re- 
tained much  longer. 

This  operation  is  the  same  as  the  one 
recommended  by  tbe  late  Dr.  Bushe, 
though  I  had  practised  it  some  time  be- 
fore tbe  publication  of  his  work.  It 
will  be  found,  also,  a  very  safe  and 
effectual  mode  of  removing  hemorrhoidal 
tumors,  there  being  the  same  ^objection 
to  the  use  of  tbe  knife  in  this  case  as 
in  that  of  prolapsus.  When  tbe  tumors 
are  exterior  to  the  sphincter,  they  ma^ 
be  freely  cut  off;  tbe  hemorrhage  is 
never  troublesome. 

It  is  no  unusual  thing  to  find, 
aAer  the  operation  for  prolapsus  and 
internal  beemorrhoids,  that  the  patient 
is  troubled  with  stricture  of  tbe  rectum. 
This  is  of  course  produced  by  the  cica- 
trization, and  is  in  most  cases  readily 
overcome  by  tbe  use  of  a  rectum  bougie* 
If  the  patient  should  continue  to  use 
this  occasionally  for  a  length  of  time 
after  the  operation  for  either  complaint, 
there  will  be  much  less  danger  of  a  ie<^ 
turn  of  the  difficulty. 

Boston,  October  Ut,  1888. 


MEDICAL  GAZETTE. 

Saturday,  March  23,  1839. 


••  Uc«t  <»iniilbu«,  littet  etiitm  mllil,  dlguHiitem 
Arth  JUadicm  tuerit  poleMtus  tnodo  veiiieiidi  in 
pal»lle«ils  kit,  diceudi  pericalom  tiou  recaso.*' 

CiCllBO* 


QUACK  MEDICINES. 

In  the  "  Observations  on  Quackery,"  tp 
which  we  referred  in  our  last  article  but 
one,  Dr.  Cowan  proposes  several  most 
stringent  enactments  for  tbe  suppression 
of  nostrums  and  charlatans;  and  it  must 
be  confessed  that  if  tbey  bad  the  force 
of  law,  and  could  really  be  put  into 
execution,  quackery  would  be  driven  to 
extremities.  The  most  active  nostrum- 
monger,  excluded  from  tbe  press,  chased 
from  his  dead  walls,  and  obliged  to  print 
his  illegal  handbills  in  some  *'  unkent'* 
cellar,  would  lose  heart;  and  though 
he  might  not  take  up  honesty  on  coin- 
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pulsion,  would  probablj   fly  to  some 
safer  species  of  fraud. 

The  fii-st  of  Dr.  Cowan'9  propositions 
is,  **  that  all  quack  adyertiseiuents, 
either  through  the  medium  of  the  news- 
papers, placards,  pamphlets,  or  other 
printed  channels,  be  declared  illegal, 
and  that  both  the  printer  and  the  author 
be  liable,  for  each  offence,  ta  fine  and 
imprisonment." 

We  fear  that  while  public  opinion 
remains  what  it  is  on  this  point,  it 
would  be  in  vain  to  hope  for  the  enact- 
ment of  such  a  law,  and  still  vainer  to 
expect  that  it  could  be  executed.  Dr. 
Cowan  observes,  that  some  of  the  great, 
the  noble,  and  the  learned,  are  among 
the  blinded  abettors  of  quackerjr ;  and 
we  have  no  doubt  that  many  of  these 
would  resist  any  measure  tending  to 
check  the  diflusion  of  nostrums,  as  if  it 
were  an  attack  upon  their  estates. 
Nostrums  are  the  foster-children  of 
despair ;  and  when  art  can  do  no  more, 
artifice  steps  in  awhile  to  amuse  the 
patient  whom  it  cannot  cure.  More- 
over, to  hope  that  quack  advertisements 
will  be  prohibited  because  thej  are  false 
and  fraudulent,  is  to  presuppose  a  vast 
improvement  in  the  tone  of  public  mo- 
rality. At  present,  if  the  most  lenient 
critic  were  to  run  his  eye  over  the  co- 
lumns of  our  newspapers,  and  strike  oat 
all  those  advertisements  which  are  ob- 
viously deceptive,  Mr.  Spring  Rice 
might  quake  for  the  duty.  In  one  of 
Addison's  picturesque  dreams,  the  trash 
of  a  library  vanished,  and  many  a  bulky 
folio,  he  assures  us,  was  reduced  to  the 
compass  of  a  penny  paper ;  and  so,  if 
truth  were  the  test,  many  a  corpulent 
journal  would  fall  into -a  marasmus,  by 
the  disappearance  of  money-lenders* 
offers,  and  shirts  at  a  shilling  a  piece, 
as  well  as  of  infallible  pills,  and  cures 
for  freckles  and  low  spirits.  The  only 
thing  that  we  know  of  which  must  not 
be  advertised  are  foreigfn  lotteries,  and 
yet  they  appear  under  the    name  of 


tiragez;  hares  were*fonneriy  soU  iti 
London  by  the  name  of  lions ;  and  If 
Dr.  Cowan's  scheme  were  adopted, 
nostrums  might  be  puffed  under  the  ap- 
propriate title  ofdifet. 

The  authors  of  the  Fleet  Street  pam- 
phlet, which  we  mentioned  in  onr 
late  article,  think  that  this  propo- 
sition requires  no  commentary  on 
their  part ;  if  they  did  indulge  m 
one,  they  say  it  would  be  to  express 
their  deep  sense  of  thankfulness,  that  in 
thisy  the  19lh  century,  they  '*  no  longer 
live  in  the  days  of  Courte  of  Star 
Chaml)er  or  Inquisitions." 

Perhaps  a  day  may  come  when 
the  nature  of  our  art  shall  be  so  generally 
understood,  that  the  educated  and  the 
sensible  of  all  parties  will  join  in 
throwing  the  shield  of  the  law  over 
their  weaker  brethren,  and  endeavour  to 
protect  them  from  quacks,  as  they  now 
do  from  thimble  riggers;  but  before 
this  happy  era  can  arrive,  the  great  and 
learned  must  themselves  understand 
the  broad  distinction  between  giving 
nostrums  and  prescribing  regularly.  It 
is  simply  this: — ^The  practitioner  of 
physic  prescribes  not  for  a  single  symp- 
tom, as  a  cough,  for  example,  but  for  a 
cough  modified  by  twenty  accessoiy 
circumstances ;  the  charlatan  gives  his 
drugs  for  the  cough  alone,  the  accessory 
symptoms  being  disregarded.  .  We  pass 
over  the  claim  to  infallibility  put  for- 
ward by  the  man  who  drugs  at  random; 
it  is  enough  for  our  present  argument 
that  the  quack  prescribes  indiscrimi- 
nately ;  be  the  cough  recent  or  chrooie, 
with  or  without  pain,  with  organic 
disease  or  without,  the  Timbuctoo 
drops  are  the  certain  remedy*  Now» 
though  we  would  not  go  so  far  as  lo 
say  that  a  quack  medicine  is  in  every 
instance  necessarily  injurious,  or  that 
tincture  of  squill  loses  all  its  vutiiei  by 
being  called  the  Timbuctoo  drops,  we 
would  appeal  to  the  great,  and  still  more 
to  the  learned,  whether  this  style  of 
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•praetfee  dotes  not  ihrcrw  away  many 
chances  of  saccess.  It  is  just  as  if  a 
whist-player  were  to  play  his  hand 
without  lookin^f  at  it,  and  fufi  the  risk 
of  making  a  revoke  at'Cvery  cilrd. 

Again,  a  sore  foot,  says  the  sorgvon, 
may  be  siimolated,  or  may  be  soodied, 
or  may  be  let  alone-^and  that's  all; 
whereas  the  vender  of  some  herbal  oint- 

.  meat  can  '*  snatch  a  gfrace  beyond  the 
reach  of  art ;"  his  resinous  balsam  does 
not  trouble  itself  about  lang^uor,  inflam- 
mation, or  what  not ;  it  is  content  with 
curing  cveiy  state  of  every  ulccr^and  its 
motto  might  he, 

**  Pwccre  nitfMllg,  «t  dibcltare  super ba.** 

Aa  long,  however,  as  millions  are  ig- 
norant of  all  this,  so  long  will  nostrums 
.6ourish.  Dr.  Cowan  asks,  '*  How 
many  years  or  centuries  must  education 
prevail  before  a  sufficient  elementary 
knowledge  of  anatomy,  physiology,  and 
of  the  principles  of  medicine,  shall  be 
obtained  by  the  great  mass  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  this  country  ?"  We  can  hardly 
venture  to  guess  ;  but  we  think  it  would 
not  take  quite  so  long  to  teach  our  coun- 
trymen the  difference  between  prescrib- 
ing at  random  and  with  discrimination — 
no  need,  for  (his,  of  describing  the  ver- 
tebrse,  or  explaining  bow  the  essence  of 
food  finds  its  way  into  the  blood. 

Our  author's  second  proposal  is  to 
demand  the  abolition  of  the  statnpr 
duty  on  medicines.  As  an  answer 
to  this,  the  cerate-mongers  of  Fleet 
Street  simply  refer  him  to  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  J)r, 
Cowan,  however,  shows  very  satisfac- 
torily that  the  gain  to  the  revenue  by 
quack  medicines  is  less  than  fifly  thou- 
sand pounds  a  year ;  so  that  evea  those 
who  cry  out  for  revenue  at  any  cost, 
and  would  coin  the  blood  of  the  people 
for  draehmas,  must  be  ashamed  of  the 
alendemess  of  the  profit,  and  regret,  that 
though  the  public  is  so  considerably  shorn , 
■o  little  of  Uie  wool  comes  into  the  exche- 
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quer.  We  ha  re  already  said ,  th  a  t  on  tlia 
point  we  entirely  agree  with  our  author. 
Lotteries,  though  far  more  profitable  to 
the  state,  were  given  up  as  being  hurt- 
ful to  the  people ;  and  it  would  be  most 
commendable  to  renounce,  by  so  small 
a  sacrifice,  all  participation  in  a  more 
fatal  fraud. 

The  remaining  propositions  of  our 
author  are  :— 

Thirdly.  '*  That  the  sale  of  all 
secret  medicines  (unless  sanctioned  by 
a  medical  jur^,  and  accompanied  with 
statements  ratified  by  the  experience  of 
qualified  and  respectable  practitioners) 
be  declared  illegal,  and  the  vendors 
thereof  liable  to  a  fine  for  every 
ofi*ence.".  And  he  adds  in  a  note— 
**  The  clause  between  parentheses  is 
introduced  to  meet  the  prejudices  of 
some  among  our  rulers  who  still  think 
that  many  valuable  remedies  would  be 
lost  to  the  public  were  all  secret  medi- 
cines abolished.  We  think  it  would 
be  much  better  to  suppress  them  alto- 
gether." 

Fourthly.  <*  That  all  establishmenU 
for  the  practice  of  medicine  or  the  appli- 
cation  of  remedial  means,  unless  con- 
ducted by  properly  qualified  men,  be  at 
once  put  aowii,  and  their  originators 
rendered  liable  to  fine  and  imprison- 
ment." 

Fifthly.  "  That  any  individual  guilty 
of  practising,  or  of  attempting  to  prac- 
tise, without  a  Ic^al  qualification  to  do 
so  (always  excepting  cases  of  gratuitous 
administration  of  remedial  when  me- 
dical advice  cannot  be  procured)  be, 
ipso  JactOf  liable  to  punishment;  the 
penalty  to  increase  with  each  repetition 
of  the  offence." 

Sixthly.  "  Let  a  medical  censor  be  ap- 
pointed, with  all  due  publicity,  in  every 
district  of  convenient  dimensions,  whose 
bounden  duty  it  shall  be,  either  from 
personal  knowledge,  or  from  informa- 
tion received  from  others,  to  enforce  the 
penalties  attached  to  the  infringement 
of  medical  laws," 

Seventhly.  **  Let  the  penalties  be  in- 
flicted by  the  local  magistrate ;  and  let 
the  offence  be  simply  grounded  unon 
unqualified  practice,  to  be  determinecf  by 
the  plan  we  have  already  mentioned." 

We  are  surprised  that  Dr,  Cowan 
should  imagine  that  such  enactments 
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could  bare  the  slightest  chance  of 
beingc  carried ;  for  it  is  quite  certain 
that  not  ten  members  could  be  found 
to  vote  fur  them  in  either  bouse. 
It  has  sometimes  happened,  indeed, 
that  a  triumphant  ministry,  with  an 
immense  majority  at  its  back,  has  per- 
suaded them^  under  the  inBuence  of  a 
panic  terror,  to  pass  measures  equally 
stringent  against  political  liberty  ;  but 
that  such  a  gagging  bill  should  pass  to 
restrain  the  license  of  medical  rebels, 
it  would  be  necessary  that  our  repre- 
sentatives should  suffer  under  the  en- 
thusiasm of  fear,  and  dread  an  Eady  as 
much  as  a  Thistlewood. 

We  will  conclude  this  subject  next 
week.  Meantime  we  would  request 
our  more  ardent  brethren  to  reflect,  that 
an  extreme  zeal  against  the  conventicle, 
proceeding  from  those  whose  fortunes 
are  linked  with  the  establishment,  is 
always  liable  to  misinterpretation  ;  and 
further,  we  would  ask  them  what  is  the 
tone  on  the  subject  of  quackery  which 
they  $nd  to  prevail  in  non-medical 
society  ?  Do  they  hear  deep  lamenta- 
tions over  the  destruction  of  life  by 
nostrums,  and  sincere  wishes  that  the 
matasanosy  or  killers  of  the  healthy, 
should  be  put  down  by  all  the  severity 
of  the  law  ;  or  do  they  not  rather  find 
the  thing  talked  of  as  a  sort  of  eccen- 
tricity, and  a  conclusion  drawn  some- 
what in  the  spirit  of  the  old  maxim, 
^t  vuh  decipi,  decipiatur  ? 

DR.  ELLIOTSON'S  LETTER. 
Having,  on  various  occasions,  expressed 
ourselves  very  freely  with  respect  to  Dr. 
EUiotson  and  his  opinions  on  the  sul^ect 
of  mesmerism,  we  think  it  but  just  to  let 
him  speak  for  himself;  and  we  therefore 
subjoin  his  address  to  his  late  pupils, 
without  cnrUilmeot,  although  it  has  put 
us  to  some  inconvenience  to  make  room 
for  so  lengthy  a  document  Tt  is  the  pro- 
duction of  an  ingenious  man,  verj  vain 
And  very  angry,  whose  judgment,  more- 
over, is  manifestly  unsound  on  the  sub- 


ject to  which  the  paper  mainly  relates— 
that  or  animal  magnetism.  This  cir- 
cumstance is  strikingly  illustrated  by 
the  account  of  Okey's  imagined  facultj 
of  seeing  figufes,  <'  like  the  reprsMota- 
tions  of  death,  wrapped  in  a  white  robe,*' 
sitting  by  those  who  are  in  a  dying  state- 
This  is  attributed  to  a  peculiar  effect  pro- 
duced upon  her  by  the  emanations  arising 
from  the  bodies  of  those  whose  dissolution 
is  at  hand.  Now  granting,  for  the  sake  of 
argument,  that  such  exhalations  (which 
we  all  know  are  often  very  perceptible  in 
those  ''hurrying  to  the  grave")  are  ca- 
pable of  producing  the  vision  in  question, 
what  becomes  of  the  fact  that  of  the  two 
patients  alluded  to  one  u  3^  oUm^ 
at  the  end  of  mort  than  three  months  !  It  is 
curious  to  observe  the  blindness  of  Dr. 
EUiotson  to  the  inference  which  evexy  un- 
prejudiced man  must  draw  from  this  cir- 
cumstance, which,  be  it  observed,  we  give 
on  the  best  possible  authority  in  such  a  case 
—his  own.  The  Doctor  endeavours  to  get 
out  of  the  dilemma  by  informing  us  that, 
although  the  man'  be  not  yet  dead,  the 
disease  "  will  be,  from  its  nature,  neces- 
sarily fatal ! ''  O u  a  mind  so  pre-occupied, 
neither  facts  nor  reasoning  can  be  expect- 
ed to  have  any  influence,  and  it  would, 
therefore,  be  waste  of  time  to  pursue  the 
subject  further.  It  is  clear  that  nothing 
can  exhaust  the  Doctor's  credulity;  but 
we  should  think  Jack  •  must,  by  this  time, 
be  very  tired  of  his  seat. 

To  the  Gentlemen  who  competed  Dr.  EUuUimU 
late  CUat  of  the  Practice  of  Medieiney  in 
VnioersUy  College, 
Gentlemen, — When  the  conduct  of  the 
council  compelled  me  abruptly  to  resign 
my  appointments  in  the  college  and  bos- 
pital,  I  deeply  regretted  that  pnidenve 
forbad  me  to  address  yoa.  Satisfied  of 
your  unwillingness  to  lose  me,  and  of  your 
condemnation  of  the  proceedings  of  my  ad- 
versaries, I  resolved  that  any  detnonstia. 
tion  which  vou  might  give  of  your  opi- 
nions should  not  arise,  either  in  whole  or 
in  part,  from  any  instigation  of  mine ;  and 
I  therefore  determined,  however  cold- 
hearted  it  might  appear,  to  wait  till  my 
successors  in  the  college  and  hospital  had 
ample  time  to  settle  comfortably,  if  this 
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poMible,in  tbeirnewsitoations;  and 
t  may  hen  state  that  it  is  perfectly  uDtrae 
tbat  t  Ymwe  had  a  pnrty  of  students  at  my 
bouse  any  time  this  sesiioii.  The  matter 
of  the  fees  I  found  would  sooner  9r  later 
require  a  commnnication  from  me,  since 
the  council  took  no  notice  of  the  wish  ex- 
pressed in  mv  letter  of  resignation,  that 
my  share  of  the  fees  of  this  season  should 
be  returued  to  those  who  desired  it ;  and, 
as  those  students  who  applied  for  the  Ail- 
filment  of  my  wish  were  refused,  I  waited, 
therefore,  on  this  account  also  I  have^  at 
length,  received  a  letter  Irom  the  secretary 
of  the  college,  stating  that  the  council  can 
be  no  party  to  the  return  of  fees  to  the 
students,  and  offering  me  half  of  the  pro- 
fessor's portion  of  the  fees  paid  up  to 
Christmas.  Since  there  was  no  prospect 
of  my  fees  being  returned  to  you,  unless  I 
first  received  them,  I  have  received  the 
portion  offered,  in  order  to  transmit  it  to 
yon. 

From  the  momentof  becoming  a  teacher 
in  the  school,  I  acted  on  the  principle  that 
it  was  instituted  for  the  dissemination  and 
discovery  of  truth.  I  considered  myself 
bound  to  learn  what  was  the  truth  on 
every  point  of  the  subjects  which  I  taught, 
and  to  promulgate  it ;  and  my  office  at 
the  hospital  I  considered  myself  boand  to 
make  a  constant  field  df  careful  inquiry. 
T  had  no  idea  of  any  other  success  for  the 
school  than  the  success  of  impartiog  kaoir- 
li'dge ;  and  for  this  f  labeuM  jairfifti- 
gably  and  diaatanMidBy  1  lowered  my 
perjietual  -te  ^Crmn  £9.  to  £7.,  and  mj 
.liwrinnfii,  from  £6.  to  ^^5.;  and  it  was 
not  till  after  thus  losing  a  considerable 
sum  during  a  few  years,  and  finding  that 
the  other  professors,  though  they  had 
cheerfully  assented  to  the  reduction  of  my 
fees,  would  never  follow  my  example,  that 
I  gradually  brought  them  up  to  their  ori- 
ginal amount,  so  that  my  successor  might 
receive  the  office  unimpaired.  I  gave  cli- 
nical lectures  regularW  once  a  week,  and, 
during  one  summer,  three  times  a  week  : 
I  gave  them,  consequently,  in  far  greater 
number  than  my  colleagues.  I  lectured 
upon  all  my  cases,  detailing  every  thing 
faithfully;  never  fabricating  histories, 
treatment,  or  results;  never  giving  occa- 
sion for  an  editor  to  discontinue  the  pub- 
lication of  them  Q|i  account  ot  letters  In- 
aessanUy  arriving  to  say  they  were  made 
up  and  at  variance  with  the  facts ;  never 
declaring  that  an  organic  disease  was 
cured,  when  it  was  in  the  same  state  as  at 
the  patient's  admission,  nor  assuring  the 
world  that  it  was  put  down  in  the  book 
as  relieved  onlv  when  it  was  actually  put 
down  as  eorea.  I  endeavoured  to  act  in 
the  kindest  manner  by  every  student,  and 
was  always  ready  to  communicate  what 
information  I  possessed,  and  to  perforin 


the  part  of  a  friend.  My  happiness  in  the 
institution  was  unalloyed  till  an  unhappy 
spirit  gained  admittance;  and  from  tbat 
time  there  has  been  no  more  peace  than 
there  had  i>een  in  the  place  where  he  for- 
neriy  s^oanMd.  Totally  unprovoked, 
nay,  receiving  invariable  civility  from  me, 
and  actuated,  as  far  as  I  can  Judge,  by 
envv  only,  he  very  soon  spoke  behind  my 
back  so  inaccurately  and  injuriously,  ac- 
cording to  the  firm,  assertion  of  note- 
takers,  that  he  was  compelled  partly  to 
deny  bis  words  and  partly  to  apologize  in 
public.  A  few  ill-conditioned  yoong  men 
will  always  exist  among  your  numbers, 
but  such  were  unable  to  become  conspi. 
ouous  before  his  arrival.  Him  they  found 
a  rallying-point ;  and  the  conduct  of 
nearly  every  one  connected  with  him  I 
have  seen  reason  deeply  to  deplore,  and 
have  found  hostile  to  myself;  even  of 
those  to  whom  I  had  shewn  nothing  but 
the  greatest  attentions.  However,  I  ouietly 
continued  my  course  of  industry  and  duty. 
At  length,  in  1637, my  attention  became 
directed  to  a  subject  which,  though  utterly 
neglected  in  this  country,  was  receiving 
great  attention  on  the  continent.  Certain 
wonderful  phenomena,  and  certain  maies 
of  producing  these  uhenomcna  jipd  of 
curing  diseases  ill  undersUM^l#fl€  difficult 
to  cure,  were  TannltMl  tfsr  lij  men  of  the 
higkwt  iiiMBation  and  the  soundest 
Jad^ment;  and  I  felt  it  my  duty  to  inves- 
tigate the  matter.  I  soon  found  tbat 
there  was  a  fund  of  truth  in  what  I  had 
heard  and  read ;  that  an  agent  or  agency 
existed  which  had  been  overlooked ;  and 
my  inquiries  were  soon  attended  with 
such  results  that  a  large  number  of  medi- 
eal  men,  most  distinguished  noblemen, 
nay  royalty  itself,  members  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  some  of  the  first  men  of 
science  in  the  country,  professors  of  Ox- 
ford, Cambridge,  King*s  College,  and 
Edinburgh,  the  presidents  of  the  Royal 
and  Linnssan  Societies,  and  teachers  of 
the  various  hospitals,  flocked  to  witness 
my  facts.  Some  of  these  gentlemen  made 
handsome  donations  to  the  hospital  in 
conse<fuence,  and  others  expressed  their 
intention  to  do  the  same,  but  have  de* 
dined  in  consequence  of  my  resignation. 
This  soon  excited  envv,  and  this  excited  a 
commotion ;  arid  the  fate  dean  advised  ma 
to  desist.  He  urged  that,  whether  the 
wonderful  faetswere  true  or  not, and  whe- 
ther great  benefit  in  the  treatment  of  dis- 
eases would  result  or  not,  we  ought  to 
consider  the  interestsof  theschool^not  of 
science  and  humanity,  observe— but  of  the 
school ;  tbat,  if  the  public  did  not  regard 
the  matter  as  true  and  the  benefits  as  real, 
we  ought  not  to  persevere  and  risk  the  loss 
of  public  favour  to  the  school ;  that  I  was 
rich,  and  could  afford  to  lose  my  practice 
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for  what  I  believed  the  truth,  but  that 
othen  were  not:  in  abort,  his  argument 
wai  *'  fim,  rem;^*  and  **  virttu  pt>$t  mumnuM." 
I  replied  that  the  institotioti  ivas  esta- 
blished for  the  dissemrnatioo  and  disoo- 
Yery  of  truth ;  that  all  other  considera- 
tions were  secondary  to  this;  that,  if  the 
public  were  ignorant,  we  should  enlighten 
them;  that  we  should  lead  the  public, and 
not  the  public  us ;  and  that  the  sole  ques- 
tion was,  whether  the  matter  were  a  truth 
or  net  I  laughed  at  the  idea  of  iniary  to 
the  peenniary  interests  of  the  school. 
.  The  commotion  increased.  My  demon- 
strationa  were  debated  upon  at  meetings 
of  the  facuhy,and  discusctons  went  on  m- 
tween  members  of  the  council  and  pro- 
fessors, an  eiquisite  secretary,  and  other 
more  humble  holders  of  office.  At  one 
meeting  of  the  medical  laoalty,a  professor 
boasted  that  be  had  seen  none  of  my  expe- 
riments, and  should  hare  considered  him- 
self disgraced  if  he  had ;  that  animal  mag. 
netism  nad  been  proved  above  forty  years 
ago  to  be  a  perfect  humbug  and  impostore ; 
and  that  it  was  now  in  as  bad  repute  with 
the  public  as  Christianity  had  been  at  its 
first  promulgation.  Another  professor 
boasted  that  he  had  seen  none  of  the  facts, 
and,  though  invited  by  m^  clinical  clerk 
to  observe  them  while  visiting  his  own  pa- 
tients in  the  ward,  that  he  had  declined 
the  invitation.  One  professor  declared 
that  be  never  could  procure  a  vacant  bed 
becaase  I  detained  ray  patients  so  long  in 
order  to  mesmerise  them ;  and  another  re- 
ported that  patients  would  not  apply  ior 
admission,  lest  thev  should  be  mesmerised, 
and  that  others  left  the  hoepit&l  to  avoid 
mesmeric  treatment.  Bat,  when  I  in- 
quired of  the  officer  whom  I  understood 
to  have  furnished  these  absurdities,  he 
assured  me  that  he  was  blameless,  and 
made  the  general  scapegoat  of  the  place ; 
and  he  entreated  me  to  accept  his  denial 
without  an  inquiij  which  would  embroil 
him  with  the  professors.  Not  conceiving 
that  anv  thing  but  reputation  could  accrue 
to  the  hospital  from  the  demonstjration  of 
physiological  and  pathological  facts  to 
crowds  of  the  first  men  in  the  country, 
among  whom  were  characters  totally  op- 
posed in  politics  to  the  place,  and  who 
otherwise  never  would  have  entered  it,  I 
persevered.  The  president  of  the  college, 
Lord  Brougham,  and  five  otiier  members 
of  the  council,  did  not  reftise  to  attend  the 
demonstrations ;  nor  did  the  professors  of 
the  faculty  of  arts;  nor  Dr.  Grant, Dr. 
Lindley,  nor  Mr.  Graham.  But,  with  the 
exception  of  the  three  last  gentlemen, 
whose  conduct  throughout  has  commanded 
my  respect,  I  never  saw  any  of  the  medical 
faculty ;  if  any  ever  were  present,  it  could 
have  been  only  to  reconnoitre  unobserved 
by  me.    Thelrisb,  the  Welsh,  and  four  of 


the  six  Scotch  medieat  profbssors.  beld 
meeting  after  meeting  of  the  facultv  or  of 
the  hospital  committee,  which  my  oianat 
prevented  me  from  attending.    At  these 
meetings  I  know  that  the  most  bitter  fed- 
iogs   against   me  were  manifested,  and 
matters  discussed  which  were   perfectly 
irrelevant,     but     the     introduction      of 
which   shewed   the   hostility  of  certain 
parties.    I   have,  always   acted  io    the 
most   honourable  and   correct   nuuiDer; 
and  dare  any  examination  of  my  conduct. 
I  had,  however,  given  great  offence  by 
u^i^gt  ^Ith  the  senate  of  the  London 
University,  the  hardship  and  inutility  of 
compelling  attendance   upon    particolar 
courses  of  lectures,  and  especially  npon 
lectures  on  moibid  anatomy,  because  the 
morbid  anatomy  of  a  disease  is  as  much  a 
part  of  the  disease,  and  as  mndi  to  be  ex- 
plained at  length  in  lectures  on  the  prac- 
tice ot  medicine,  surgery,  and  midwifery, 
as  the  symptoms  and  historv;  and,  indeed,    • 
cannot  be  taught  with  advantage  sepa- 
rately from  the  symptoms.    Distinct  lee- 
tares  on  morbid  anatomy  must  be  super- 
fluous, if  professors  of  the  practice  of  me- 
dicine, surgery,  and  midwifery,  perform 
their  duty:   and  the  London  UniveFsity 
has  at  last  yielded  to  the  opinion  I  de- 
iended.    I  found  that  I  also  had  given 
great  offence  by  declaring  in  public  that 
the  college  was  founded,  not  for  the  pro- 
fessors, but  for  the  diffusion  of  knowledge, 
and  that  the  fees  of  the  professors  were 
but  a  secondary  consideration,  and  esta-  J 

blished  solely  to  induce  them  to  diffuse 
knowledge. 

Ansong  the  puerilities  talked  by  the 
professors,  both  at  these  meetings  and  oat 
of  them,  it  was  predicted  that  the  number 
of  medical  students  would  be  seriously  re- 
duced the  ensuing  winter,  that  not  one 
would  come  from  Bristol,  and  that  I  should 
have  scarcely  any  class  at  all. 

At  length  Dr.  Lindley  and  Mr.  Cooper 
waited  upon  me  in  the  name  of  the  Me- 
dical Committee  of  the  HospitaL  Th^ 
brought  the  following  acknowledgment  of 
my  right  to  practise  mesmerism  in  the 
hospital:— 

Resolved— *' That  the  (medical)  com- 
mittee  fully  recognize  Dr.  jBlliotsou's  un- 
doubted right  to  employ  aniinal  mag- 
netism as  a  remedial  agent  in  the  wards  of 
the  hospital,  when  he  bonaideiB  it  neoss- 
sary  to  do  so.  But  that  the  committee 
are  anxious  to  know  wbetlier  Dr..£llio(«oD 
has  been  correctly  understood  as  not  in- 
tending to  continue  in  th^  hospital  the 
exhibition  of  the  experiments  on  that 
subject." 

Dr.  Lindley  and  Mr.  Cooper  oopfessed 
to  me  that  they  could  not  imagine  that  mj 
demonstrations  would  hurt  the  hoapilal ; 
and  Dr.  Lindley^  in  his  own  noble  and 
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honest  manner,  declared  that  he  thooght 
the  facts  which  be  had  witnessed  were 
▼ery  curious,  and  deserved  investiga* 
tion.  The  feeling,  however,  for  what  rea- 
son they  con  Id  not  tell,  was  so  strong,  that 
they  conceived  my  hest  course  was  to  give 
up  the  demonstrations.  Mr.  Cooper  sug- 
gested, as  indeed  Dr.  Davis  had  done,  that 
I  should  show  the  patients  in  mv  own 
house,  or  some  honse  in  the  neifliibonr* 
hood.  One  professor  recommended  a  pnb- 
lichouse.  But  I  declined  to  exhibit 
hospital  patients  to  a  number  of  persons 
any  where  but  in  the  hospital.  For  the 
sake  of  peace,  therefore,  I  consented  never 
to  show  the  phenomena  again  in  the  the- 
atre of  the  hospital,  unless  my  colleagues 
approved  of  the  list  of  those  to  whom  1 
wished  to  demonstrate  them:  and  both 
gentlemen  agreed  that  this  ought 
to  content  &e  party.  It,  however, 
did  not  content  them.  They  still 
refused  to  come  and  examine  into  the 
phenomena ;  aniit  when  I  sent  to  the  me- 
dical committee  a  list  of  many  of  the 
highest  names  in  and  out  of  the  profession, 
who  had  applied  for  permission  to  witness 
my  facts,  they  absolutely  refused  to  read 
it.  The  following  are  the  words  of  the 
official  answer  to  the  secretary  :— 

"July  ft,  1888. 

"  Your  letter,  addressed  to  the  medical 
committee  yesterday,  was  forthwith  laid 
before  the  meeting  specially  summoned  for 
its  consideration.  The  committee  deter- 
mined not  to  read  the  list  of  names  ap- 
pended thereto.'' 

I  had  proposed  that  a  committee  should 
be  formed  to  investigate  my  observations. 
It  was  to  consist  of  gentlemen  from  dif- 
ferent schools ;  and  I  requested  Drs.  Grant, 
Lindley,  and  Sbarpey,  and  Mr.  Graham^ 
to  be  upon  it.  Mr.  Graham  declined  on  the 
score  of  his  great  engagements,  but  Drs. 
Grant  and  Lindlev  consented.  From  Dr. 
Sharpey  I  received  the  following  letter:-^ 

**  68,  Torrloffton  Square, 
Vondaj  morolng,  14th  Maj. 

**  My  dear  sin^I  was  all  yesterday  in 
the  country,  and  arrived  in  town  at  a  rery 
late  hour,  otherwise  I  would  hare  sooner 
replied  to  your  note. 

**  From  what  I  have  read  and  seen  of 
the  so-called  mesmeric  phenomena,  I  am 
convinced  that  some  oi  these  phenomena 
really  ar§  what  they  mm  to  b«,  and  possess 
a  very  high  degree  of  physiological  in- 
tvresti  moreover,  I  know  that  there  are 
other  effeots  supposed  to  be  produced  by 
mesmeric  operation,  of  a  much  more  ex- 
traordinary character,  the  reality  of  which, 
though  I  frankly  own  I  do  not  believe  in 
it,  is  admitted  by  physicians  of  intelligence 
and  experience,  and  which,  on  that  ac- 
eonnt,  are  entitled  to  a  fair  examination. 
These  being  mv  sentiments,  which  1  imva 
never  hesitated  to   express,  you  eannot 


suppose  roe  indifiVrent  to  the  subject,  or 
disposed  to  treat  with  nq^lect  or  disregard 
vour  experiments  in  the  hospital.  But  I 
have  refrained  from  participating  in  or 
witnessing  these  experiments^  for  two  rea- 
sons. First,  from  what  I  have  heard  of 
these  exhibitions  (I  nse  the  word  re^- 
spectfully),  I  am  inclined  to  think  tha^ 
however  different  may  be  your  intention^ 
they  are  calculated  rather  to  minister  to 
the  popular  love  of  the  marvellous  than  to 
afford  an  advantageous  opportunity  of 
testing  the  i«ality  of  the  effeeU  produced 
as  the  alleged  efficacy  of  mesmerism  as  m 
remedial  agent ;  and  secondly,  in  the  pre* 
sent  state  of  opinion  among  the  publie 
and  the  profession,  respecting  aaimal  mag- 
netism, the  freouent  repetition  of  sneb 
exhibitions  in  the  hospital  has  appeared 
to  me  not  altogether  judieions. 

'<  Of  course,  I  am  far  from  finding  fiinit 
with  you  forenteruining  difforentopinions; 
but  as  these  exhibitions  still  €ontinae,and 
my  own  sentiments  regarding  them  re* 
main  unaltj|red,  1  trust  you  will  pardon 
me  for  declining  your  invitation,  however 
flattering  it  may  be,  as  I  wish  to  avoid 
connecting  myself,  even  indirectly,  with 
proceedings  which  seem  to  me  objection- 
able.—1  am,  my  dear  sir, 

**  Veiy  truly  voors, 

W.  SBAKPSr. 

^  Dr.  Elliotflon,  &c*  &c.*' 

The  public  exhibitions,  however,  as  they 
were  termed,  were  discontinued }  but  Dr. 
Sbarpey  still  never  thought  proper  to  wit- 
ness the  facts,  which  It  surely  was  bis 
duty,  as  a  teacher  of  physiology,  to  go  and 
witness,  that  he  might  treat  the  subject 
properly  in  his  lectured  Entreated  on 
all  sides  to  exhibit  the  phenomena,  I  re- 
quested of  the  council  permission  ta  de- 
monstrate them  in  one  of  the  theatres  of 
the  college,  when  this  was  not  in  use. 
But  I  was  refused.  One  of  the  council, 
whose  goodness  and  liberality  render  hijn 
an  ornament  to  the  Jewish  nation  and  to 
England,  moved  the  reconsideration  of  the 
refusal,  or  made  a  motion  for  permission, 
but  in  vain.  I  hear  that  he  entreated  the 
council  to  witness  the  phenomena  and 
judge  for  themselves  as  h$  bad  done,  but 
m  vain.  Yes,  the  m^ority  of  the  council, 
perfectly  ignorant  of  the  subject,  refiAed 
to  go  to  learn  any  thing  of  It  before  they 
passed  judgment  upon  it;  and  among 
these  were  legislators,  banisters,  and  one 
physician.  Yet  this  same  eonnoil  gave 
permission  for  the  exhibition  of  a  boy  with 
a  strong  memory,  to  the  public,  at  so 
much  a  head,  and  tickets  were  purchased 
by  any  body  as  for  a  concert*. 

*  "  Tlvket  of  admission  to  tbc  esditblUon  of  tiia 
calculattag  powvrs  of  the  SlelUaD  boy,  Vangfa- 
ncl«  I  In  th«  tbeatra  of  iha  Uolvenlty  College, 
•a  MOBdar,  Augast  »th,  1888.    Admission  10s.** 
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I  persevered  in  the  daily  study  of  the 
subject,  deriving  the  most  exquisite  Intel, 
lectual  pleasure  that  I    bad  ever  expe- 
rienced.   In  an  e? il  hour,  I  consented  to 
show  some  experiments  to  the  editor  of 
the  Lancet,  after  repeated  entreaties  con- 
veyed by  his  assistant,  Mr.  Mills,  who  had 
witnetsed  the  phenomena  at  the  hospital, 
reported  many  in  the  Lancet,  been  en- 
raptured with  them,  and  declared  them 
over  and  over  again  to  be  so  satisfactory, 
that  to  doubt  or  to  suspect  the  two  Okeys 
of  imposition  would  be  the  height  of  ab- 
surdity.    I  exhibited  to  the  editor  the 
production  of  the  singular  delirium,  and  a 
variety  of  the  most  beautiful  and  satisfac- 
tory experiments,  which  he  has  entirely 
suppressed.    But  I  presently  feared  what 
would  be  the  result.    He  said  he  was  pes- 
tered with  letters  upon  the  subject ;  but 
that  nineteen  out  of  twenty  were  unfa- 
voorable.      Nineteen  persons,  of  course, 
purchase  more  Lancets  than  one ;  and  I 
fancied  I  already  saw  his  rejection  of  the 
evidence.    The  mental  phenomena  were 
such  as  no  person  capable  of  sound  and 
re6ned  observations,  and  fitted  for  philo- 
sophical investigation,  could  for  an  instant 
have  imagined  to  he  feigned.    The  phy- 
sical phenomena  with  the  hand,  the  eye, 
metals,  and  water,  were  as  striking  and 
conclusive,  with  the  exception  of  some 
with  lead  and  nickel;  and  those  I  have 
since  proved  to   large  numbers  of  able 
judges  to  be  equally  conclusive.    Mesme- 
riZM  nickel  produces  upon  the  elder  sister 
the  most  violent  effects,  which  none  but  a 
very  ignorant  person  could  consider  pre. 
tended.    Now,  when  this,  or  gold  or  silver, 
has  been  rubbed  upon  a  part,  and  the  fric- 
tion has  been  desisted  from  before  the 
effects  come,  or  the  effects  have  come  and 
have  ceased,  they  may  be  at  once  excited 
in  the  former  case,  or  re-excited  in  the 
latter,  by  friction  of  the  part  with  any 
thing—a    piece    of    wood   or   a   piece 
of  lead ;    and  this  excitement   may  be 
produced  again  and  again.    Friction  was 
performed  with  lead  upon  parts  to  which 
nidcel  had  been  applied  either  with  or 
without  effect  as  it  might  be,  and  the  ef- 
fects took  place  violently.    This  explana- 
tion I  gave  to  the  editor,  but  he  was  either 
too  dull  to  understand,  or  had  his  reasons 
for  not  understanding.    In  another  set  of 
experiments  lead  produced  effects,  though 
nickel  had  not  been  applied  to  the  parts ; 
and  yet  I  never  had  been  able  to  mes- 
merise lead  by  holding  it  in  my  band,  and 
to  produce  effects  by  then  applying  it 
Those  effects  I  candidly  said  I  could  not 
explain,  since  I  had  not  commenced  expe- 
riments with  lead  or  nickel  for  more  than 
two  or  three  da^s ;  but  as  there  was  no 
more  deception  in  the  cases,  nor  less  cer- 
tainty of  the  various  facts  which  I  had 


observed,  than  in  chemistry  or  any  other 
natural  science,  I  added  that  these  resulto 
shewed  only  that  they  reouired  further  in- 
vestigation,  and  that  I  bad  no  doubt  I 
should,  by  perseverance,  discover  their 
cause.  The  editor  knew  that  I  was  about 
to  leave  London  that  same  day  for  an  ab- 
sence of  six  weeks  on  the  continent,  and 
yet  he  could  not  wait  for  my  return  and 
give  me  an  opportunity  of  farther  research, 
out,  with  that  gentlemanly  delicacy  for 
which  he  aud  his  friends  are  so  remarka- 
ble,  published,  almost  immediately,  what 
professed  to  be  an  account  of  what  he  had 
seen— a  most  imperfect  and  worthless  ac- 
count, however;  in  his  plenitude  of  scien- 
tific importance,  he  declared  that  not  one 
more  experiment  on  magnetism  would  ever 
be  required  ;  and  answers  which  were  sent 
he  never  published.  He  omitted  to  stale 
a  circumstance  in  his  experiments  widi 
lead,  which  had  never  been  allowed  to 
happen  in  mine,  but  which,  when  reflect- 
ing upon  them  on  my  tour,  I  thought 
might  have  influenced  the  results.  In 
.employing  the  lead,  I  had  noticed  that  he 
applied  it  against  a  piece  of  nickel  held  in 
his  other  hand,  before  he  applied  it  to  4he 

Eatient.  On  my  return,  I  applied  lead  to 
er  as  before,  and,  indeed,  copper  also; 
yet  never  obtained  an  effect  i  then  ap- 
plied the  lead  or  the  copper,  as  it  mirtt 
be,  against  a  piece  of  mesmerized  nicSel 
or  gmd,  before  applying  it  to  her ;  and  its 
application  to  her  was  then  always  pro*  . 
doctire  of  effects.  I  discovered  that  the 
surface  of  the  lead  or  copper  had  become 
nickelized  or  aurified  by  the  contact ;  and 
thus  the  difficulty  was  solved.  These  ex- 
periments I  have  repeated  again  and  again 
before  numbers  of  gentlemen,  taking  the 
greatest  care  that  the  patient  should  not 
Know  \Khen  I  appliea  lead  or  copper 
which  had  not  been  in  conuct  with  nickel 
or  gold,  and  when  I  applied  lead  or  cop- 
per which  had  been  in  contact  with  either  > 
of  them ;  and  the  results  have  been  uni- 
form. I  was  obliged  to  leave  the  poor 
little  girl  in  an  intense  coma,  with  occa- 
sional violent  tetanic  spasms,  at  the  edi- 
tor's house,  little  imagining  that  any  Ikr- 
ther  experiments  would  be  attempted, 
especially  in  my  absence,  by  a  person  ig- 
norant of  the  subject  and  altogether  inca- 
pable of  making  experiments.  I  had  seen 
sufficient  of  the  extreme  carelessness,  aad 
want  of  information  and  philosophic 
power,  of  the  editor,  during  the  experi- 
ments conducted  by  myself,  and  which  he 
frequently  altogether  deranged,  not  to  be 
oonvinced  that  in  my  absence  no  experi- 
ment could  be  made  in  a  manner  to  jus- 
tify conclusions.  In  his  ignorance,  he 
acted  as  though  mesmeric  snsoeptibili^  is 
always  present  and  always  the  same: 
whereas  the  reverse  is  the  fact  j  and  expe- 
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rimenU  with  water  and  metals  frequentljr 
repeated  so  derange  the  susceptibility  that 
we  are  often  obliged  to  desist 

During  the  five  months  which  have 
.elapsed  since  my  return,  I  have  repeated 
all  my  experiments  and  continued  my  ob- 
servations, not  only  on  the  two  OkeyA,  but 
on  other  patients ;  and  all  the  results  of 
my  former  inouiries  have  been  confirmed, 
and  all  difficulties  solved.  For  nearly  two 
months  I  continued  my  inquiry  into  Eli- 
beth  Okey*s  case  in  the  hospital.  She  and 
her  sister  bad  been  both  entirely  cured  of 
their  epilepsy  by  mesmerism,  after  all 
other  remedies  had  failed;  bbt  she  was 
suffering  in  October  from  an  agonizing 
pain  in  her  loins  and  frequent  ischuria ; 
and  I  therefore  re-admitted  her,  after  an 
absence  of  nearly  two  months.  I  did  not 
attempt  to  remove  these  svmptoms  by 
mesmerism,  but  I  frequently  threw  her 
into  a  mesmeric  state,  partly  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ascertaining  facts,  and  partly  be- 
cause in  it  her  sufferings  were  less.  1  ad- 
mitted three  lads  with  epilepsy,  and  a  man 
with  paroxysms  of  imbecility,  whom  all 
four  1  treated  with  mesmerism,  and  it  only. 
My  cliuical  clerks  sat  before  each,  waving 
their  hands,  for  half  an  hour  daily :  the 
immediate  result  was  drowsiness,  or  sleep, 
and  the  ultimate  great  alleviation  of  the 
diseases,  and  every  prospect  of  care.  To 
my  great  astonishment,  I  received  a  sam- 
mons  to  attend  the  house  committee  of 
the  hospital,  on  account  of  a  Mr.  Cope,  a 
clerk,  I  believe,  in  some  public  office  and 
one  of  the  committee,  having  directed  at- 
.tention  to  the  fact,  that  Elizabeth  Okey, 
after  having  been  sixteen  months  in  the 
hospital,  apd  discharged  in  August,  had 
been  re-admitted  in  October.  Dr.  Thom- 
son had  a  patient  at  the  very  time  who 
had  been  fourteen  months  in  the  hospital, 
and  has  now  been  there  nearly  seventeen; 
and  yet  no  notice  was  taken  or  this.  I  ex- 
.ulained  that  the  little  girl  was  now  in  the 
house  for  another  complaint*  and  pre- 
sumed that,  if  a  patient,  who  had  been  an 
inmate  of  the  hospital  for  several  months 
on  account  of  a  broken  leg,  were  to  break 
his  arm  the  very  day  after  his  discharge, 
he  would  be  re-admissible ;  and  to  this 
the  chairman  assented.  I  was  then  ques- 
tioned respecting  Elizabeth  Okey's  power 
o{  predicting  death.  Now,  you  are  aware, 
gentlemen,  that  some  persons  have  an  idio- 
.syocrasy  to  be  affected  by  emanations 
which  nave  no  perceptible  effect  on  man- 
kind at  large.  Some  have  catarrh  and 
asthma  when  near  certain  grasses  in 
flower ;  some,  when  near  a  hare,  dead  or 
alive;  some  have  an  indescribable  sensa- 
tion of  a  mostidistressing  kind  when  near 
a  cat.  Elizabeth  Okey  has  a  sense. of 
great  oppression,  sickness,  and  misery, 
when  within  a  certain  distancei  of  persons 


whose  frame  is  sinking.  The  emanations 
which  Ate  constantly  proceeding  from  us 
all  are  so  altered  in  their  composition,  I 
presume,  in  extreme  debility,  that  a  high 
susceptibility  may  suffer  from  them. 
Whenever  the  effect  upon  her  has  been  of 
a  certain  intensity,  I  understand  that  the 
patient  who  prociuced  it  has  died.  The 
phenomenon  had  been  known  'to  tbd 
nurse,  and  invariably  verified  by  ber  for  a 
long  period  before  I  heard  of  it ;  and  Eli- 
zabeth Okey  only  by  chance  communis, 
cated  it  to  me  in  November  during  her 
delirium.  When  not  in  a  mesmeric  state, 
that  is,  when  not  delirious  nor  somnam- 
balic,  she  has  not  this  idiosyncrasy,  and 
is  perfectly  ignorant  that  she  ever  has  it. 
In  her  somnambntism  she  has  it  simply; 
but,  in  her  delirium,  it  is  attended  by  a 
an  allusion  that  she  sees  a  figure,  some- 
thing like  the  representations  of  death,^ 
wrapped  in  a  white  robe.  The  more  ifu 
tense  the  oppression  from  the  emanations, 
the  taller  the  fign^:  the  stronger,  there- 
fore, are  the  emanations,  and  the  nearer 
the  person  to  his  end^  This  is  perfectly 
in  accordance  with  the  phenomena  of 
dreams,  which  are  a  sort  of  delirium.  If 
we  have  an  inflammation  of  the  foot,  the 
heat  of  this  is  very  likely,  in  our  dreams, 
to  make  us  fancy  the  part  is  roasting  on 
the  bars  of  a  grate :  if  we  have  the  rheu- 
matism, we  may  dream  that  seme  one  is 
giving  us  the  bastinado :  in  oppression  of 
the  breath,  we  may  dream  that  we  see  a 
demon  sitting  upon  us^in  short,  have  the 
night-mare ;  and  it  is  very  conceivable 
that,  tlie  more  distressing  the  oppression, 
the  larger  might  the  fignre  be  imagined. 
Thus,  the  sensation,  which  she  knows  to 
arise  from  the  influence  of  a  person  hur- 
rying to  the  grave,  gives  her  a  fancy  that 
she  sees  the  figure,  when  in  her  delirium  ; 
but  if  she  is  near  a  sinking  perstm  when 
in  a  state  of  somnambulism,  in  which  her 
reason  is  sound,  she  not  only  has  the  sen- 
sation merely,— sees  no  figure,  but  tells 
you  that  the  idea  of  the  figure  in  her  de- 
lirium is  a  delusion — the  product  of  deli- 
rium. On  learning  this  wonderful  fact,  I 
examined  carefully  into  it,  and  ascer- 
tained its  reality.  But  having  had,  among 
a  few  of  the  students  who  have  signalized 
themselves,  some  by  scribbling  and  some 
by  talking,  experience  of  the  falsehoods 
and  absurd  objections  to  which  all  the 
mesmeric  phenomena  of  my  patients  were 
exposed,  I  resolved  to  conduct  her  into 
my  other  ward,  in  which  she  was  unac- 
quainted with  the  diseases  of  the  patients 
and  with  the  patients  themselves,  and  to 
condact  her  there  at  the  close  of  the  day 
when  she  could  not  see  the  patients.  Ac- 
cordingly, about  five  o'clock,  in  December, 
I  begged  the  nurse  of  the  ward  to  accom- 
pany us.    I  enjoined  the  little  girl  not  to 
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utter  a  word,  and  I  led  her,  not  to  the  bed- 
side of  the  patients,  but  op  one  side  of  the 
ward  aad  down'  the  other,  withoat  stop- 
ping; attd  no  one  knew  the  object  I  had 
in  riew.  I  felt  her  shudder  as  she  passed 
the  foot  of  two  beds  f  and  after  leaving  the 
ward,  she  teld  me  Aat  she  had  lelt  the 
seneation,  and  seen  the  fignre,  which  she 
In  her  deif ritinr,  but  in  her  deliriiun  onlj, 
calls  Jack,  at  two  of  the  hedo.  The  nurse 
informs  me  that,  in  passing  one  bed,  she 
heard  her  whisper,  '*  there's  Jack,"  while 
«he  ibnddered;  hot  I  did  not,  although 
I  had  bold  of  her  band  the  whole  tine. 
This  patient,  who  was  then,  in  a  state 
of  perfect  insensibility,  soon  died ;  the 
other,  I  hear,  is  still  allre,  bnt  his  dis« 
ease  will  be,  from  iu  nature,  necessarily 
fktnl.  I  considered  it  my  duty  to  inquire 
into  this  interesting  fkct.  There  was 
nothing  in  it  oootrarv  to  established  phy* 
siologieal  and  pathological  truths;  but 
it  was  an  unusual  modiieation,  and,  bad 
I  not  inquired  into  it;  I  should  have  been 
^etoid  of  all  spirit  of  professional  inquiry, 
and,  moreover,  should  hare  exposed  the 
innocent  and  excellent  Httle  girl  to  ano. 
ther  falf^e  and  base  accusation  of  iapos« 
tore.  But  how  did  the  house  ooranittee 
net?  They  detained  me  the  best  part  of 
an  hour,  waiting  about  the  bnilding, 
while  thev  examined  different  nurses,  as 
to  whether  I  had  ever  led  Elizabeth  Okey 
into  the  wards  to  predict  the  death  of  pa- 
tients ;  and  then  Uiey  sent  for  me :  instead 
of  treating  me  as  a  professor,  as  senior 
physician,  as  a  gentleman,  as  an  honour- 
able person,  and  making  their  inquiries  of 
me  in  the  first  instance.  I  did  not  notice 
this  ;  but  the  explanations  which  I  have 
now  given  I  gave  then,  and  the  committee 
seemed  tetisfied.  The  subject,  which  is 
one  of  the  highest  philosophieal  interest, 
has  been  disgracefully  misrepvesented.  I 
have  been  said  to  employ  Elizabeth  Okey 
to  prophesy :  and  one  student,  whose  con- 
duct towards  me,  in  return  for  invariable 
kindness,  has  covered  him  with  lasting 
shame  before  all  good  men,  and  causes  him 
to  be  the  laughing-stock  in  private  of 
those  to  whom  he  has  been  weak  enough 
to  become  a  tool,  shamelessly  declared  in 
public  that  I  led  Elisabeth  Okey  to  the 
bedside  of  patients  to  prophesy  their 
death,  and  that  afterwards,  of  course,  they 
died.  I  ought  to  add,  that  I  mentioned 
the  idiosyncrasy  of  Elizabeth  Okey  to  no 
one  in  the  hospiUl  but  Mr.  Wood  ;  not  to 
my  clinical  clerks,  nor  to  the  apothecaiy ; 
who,  however,  I  find,  had  surmised  it 
from  something  I  had  said  to  him  iu  pri- 
vate, and  had  gossiped  about  it  as  he  went 
about  giving  his  characteristic  opinion, 
that  the  professors  were  justified  in  pre- 
ferring  their  pecuniary  interests  to  the 
consideration  of  the  troth  and  remedial 


powers  of  mesmerism.  The  oompl 
appeared  satisfied,  and  I  was  assurrd  that 
my  explanations  had  made  a  areat  iniprvs. 
siouf .  All  went  on  comfortably,  as  far  as 
I  knew.  My  four  male  patients,  who  were 
mesmerised,  improved  rapidly.  Thn 
man's  fiu  of  imbeeility  had  ceased,  and  bo 
thought  of  leaving, full  of  gratitude  for  his 
pure.  Two  of  the  boys  had  experienced 
no  fit  for  above  two  months;  and  the  fre- 

Suencjr  of  the  fits  of  the  other  boy  bad 
iminished,  when,  on  December  27th,  I 
received  a  resolution  of  council,  from  thn 
hospital  committee— 

•*  That  they  be  instructed  to  Uke  steps, 
forthwith,  for  the  discharge  of  Elizabeth 
Okey  from  the  hospital." 

I  immediately  showed  the  paper  to  tba 
ftpothecaryi  who  said  that  he  had  known 
of  the  resolution  several  days  before,  as 
well  as  of  another,  which  1  had  not  yet 
received  from  the  bouse  committee— -vis. 
that  the  practice  of  mesmerism  should  ht 
immediately  discontianed.  I  proceeded 
to  the  house  of  the  treasurer  of  the  col* 
lege  and  hospital,  and  he  informed  mm 
that  the  second  resolution  had  also  been 
passed.  I,  therefore,  at  once  wrote  the 
following  letter  to  the  secretary  of  tba 
eouncil:— 

**  Si  a,— I  have  just  received  infonna- 
tlon  that  the  cooneil«  withomt  amf  tittsrvins 
or  ctmununication  vrith  m§,  has  ordered  my 

Satient,  Elizabeth  Okev,  to  be  instantly 
ischarged,  and  forbidden  we  to  euro  my 
patients  with  mesmerism.  I  mly  am  the 
proper  person  to  judge  when  m  v  patienta 
are  in  a  fit  state  to  be  aisdiarged, 
and  what  treatment  is  proper  for  their 
oases. 

**  As  a  gentleman  in  the  first  pluee,  and 
MM  a  physician  in  the  next,  I  feel  myself 
eompelled  at  once  to  insign  my  ofice  of 
professor  of  the  principles  and  praetioe  of 
medicine  and  of  elinical  medicine  in  the 
college,  and  of  physician  to  the  hosnital ; 
and  hereby  resign  them  til,  and  shall  nssw 
ester  eilher  huUding  again, 

**  When  I  was  mMC  professor,  I  received 
a  class  of  90;  the  class  Is  now  107;  IS 
more  than  at  Christoras  last  year;  and, 
as  there  were  34  entries  after  Christmas, 
then  the  whole  number  Of  the  praasat 
session  wonM,  no  doubt,  have  been  above 
220. 

**  I  have  not  received  ray  fees  this  ses- 
sion. It  is  my  wish  that  they  be  alt  re- 
funded to  the  young  gentlemen,  who  are 
Erfectly  weleome  to  the  lectures  which  I 
ve  already  delivered. 

"  I  have  the  honour,  &c. 

'*  John  Bluotson. 

•'  Coodttit  street,  Dec.  37,  ISIS.*' 

Yon  will  ligree  with  me,  gantlcBen, 
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thmtj    to  hold     office    one    moment  on 
t«uch  tenns,  and  under  men  capable  of  act- 
ing in  a  manner  at  once  insulting  and  ir- 
rational, would  have  been  impofleible.    If 
I  WES  nnfit  to  determine  when  mj  patients 
were  in  a  fit  state  to  be  discharged,  and 
how  they  were  to  be  treated,  I  ought  to 
ha?e  been  dismissed.    But,  while  I  held 
office,  I  was  to  be  considered  fit  to  jud^ 
of  these  points.    Had  mj  colleagues  in 
the  hospital  possessed  a  becomine  spirit, 
and  felt  what  was  due  to  themselves  and 
the  profession,  they  would  have  resisted 
this  infHngement  of  their  general  rights, 
whatever    their    opinion  of  mesmerism, 
even  If  they  had  attended  to  it  sufficiently 
to  justify  an  opinion.    Indeed  they  were 
bound  to  act  thus,  since  they  had  resolved 
months  before,  In  committee,  that  they 
acknowledged   "  my   widoubUd  right**  to 
practise  mesmerism  in  the  hospitu.    But 
this  I  could  hardly  expect,  since  they  were 
so  forgetful  of  academic  propriety,  that,  in 
their  lectures,  one  designated  my  patient 
Okey  "an  impostor,"  and  ano'ther,  the 
bosom  friend  of  the  editor  of  the  Lancet^ 
trailed  mesmerism  "  the  most  imnndent 
of  modem  humbugs,"  and,  indeea,  pro- 
nounced me  to  the  students,  in  a  public 
room  of  the  hospital,  to  be  **  a  tom-fool.** 
The  insult  was  the  greater,  as  I  was  senior 
physician,  was  thought  to   have  greatly 
raised  the  reputation  and  numbers  of  the 
school,  and  had  been  the  main  oaose  of 
the  establishment  of  the  hospital,  although 
1  gave  great  offence  at  the  time  to  some  of 
the  professors  for  honestly  pointing  out 
that  the  medical  school  was  inefficient 
without  an  hospital.    The  conduct  of  the 
-council  was  irrational,  since  the  migority 
refused  to  witness  the  experiments  upon  a 
subject  of  which  tbe^  were  ntterlv  igno- 
rant, and  to  have  yi  interview  with  me  for 
the  purpose  of  inquiring  into  the  bnsinesa. 
TheV  suspended  a  practice  which  was  ner- 
fectfy  InnocenL  simple,  and  devoid  of  ex- 
pense, and  had  worked,  and  was  working 
many  most  remarkable  cures,  even  in  eases 
which  had  resisted  all  other  treatment, 
and  had  been  sent  out    of    other  hos- 
pitals   as    Incnrable,  whidi    tibey  well 
knew.     The  college   was  thriving    this 
winter  as  much  as  last;  my  elasa  waa 
larger  than  ever  it  had  been  at  this  period 
-of  the   season;   and   the  hoepitflii  was 
crowded  with  patients  and  pupils.    Tba 
Councfl,  completely  unknown  in  scienoa 
or  literature  as  they  all  are,  with  two  or 
three  exceptions,  proved  themselves  to- 
tally unfit  to  condaet  a  place  of  education, 
and  more  especially  one  which  boasted  to 
be  founded  on  the  most  liberal  principles, 
and  to  be  tree  from  the  prejudices  of  old 
Universities.    They  put  a  blot  upon  the 
institution  which  will  never  be  erased. 


I  am  happy  io  say  that,  though  two  of 
the  most  absard  anid  obstinate  were  men, 
I  hear,  from  whom,  one  being  a  great  le- 
gislatorial  medical  reformer,  and  the  other 
a  physieian,  better  things  might  have  been 
expected,  the  noble  President,  Lord 
Brougham,  does  not  hesitate  in  society 
strongly  to  condemn  their  proceedings. 
And  well  he  may.  Mesmerism  is  not  only 
tme,  and  of  the  highest  interest  in  a  psy- 
chological, physiological,  and  curative 
point  of  view,  but  is  now  proceeding  at  a 
very  rapid  rate.  Most  interesting  English 
works  upon  it,  especially  one  by  a  dergy. 
man  named  Townsend,  will  soon  be  pnb- 
lished.  Hundreds  of  able  men  have  been 
converted  to  a  conviction  of  its  truth 
wi^ln  these  few  weeks,  and  a  large  oumo 
her  of  medical  men  now  not  only  believe, 
but  practise  it.  I  have  lately  met  witb 
and  shewn  to  the  profession  woaderfol 
cases  and  cures;  and  other  gentlemen  art 
equally  suoccssfuL 

The  sum  sent  to  me  bv  the  Council, 
after  dedocting  one- third  for  the  institn- 
tion,  and  half  of  the  rennainder  for  my 
•uoeessor,  amounU  to  356^  Those  gentle, 
men  who  have  not  intended  to  oontinue 
pvpils  of  my  successor  and  have  certifi- 
cates of  him,  shall,  ont  of  thissnm,  reoeive 
bae^  on  sending  me  their  names,  the 
whole  amount  of  their  admission  fee^not 
only  my  third,  but  an  equivalent  to  the 
third  retained  by  the  Council,  and  t^  the 
third  appropriated  to  my  siiccessor*  Any 
surplus  that  may  remain  I  will  not  keep, 
but  bag  to  deposit  with  a  oommittae  of 
you,  and  appointed  by  yoa,  to  dispose  of 
in  any  manner  that  yon  may  think  proper, 
unconnected  with  the  College  or  hospital, 
to  which  I  had  intended  all  my  fortune 
ultimately  to  go,  though  I  cannot  now 
allow  a  sixpence  of  mine  to  pass  to  an  in*- 
stitntion  thus  degraded.  I  would  tt^ethe 
libetty  of  suggesting  that  Mr.  Pennv. 
whose  indiffnation  led  him  to  return  all 
hia  tickets,  be  first  entirely  reimbnrsed  out 
of  it. 

With  great  regret,  gentkmeiu  at  being 
teomneUed  to  pvt  from  yon;  with  every 
kind  wish ;  and  with  the  hope  that  you 
will  always  consider  the  pnnoit  of  truth, 
and  the  practice  of  what  leads  to  the 
greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  aomber, 
the  best  occupation  of  your  existeace, 
I  remain, 
Tonr  late  fUtfaful  and  affectionate 


Jomi  Eluotsomw 

CoDdelt  ttr^ci,  Ifsreh  4, 18M. 
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WESTMINSTER   MEDICAL 
SOCIETY. 

March  9th,  1S89. 
Hale  TnosisoN,  Esq.  Chairman. 

Tubercular  Kidney  in  a  CliUd. —  DUeutsUm  on 
the  Sourc€t  and  Effects  of  Malaria,  con- 
eluded* 

M».  Strbbter  introduced  to  the  notice 
of  the  members  a  tobercular  kidney  taken 
from  a  female  child,  that  died  at  the  age 
of  seventeen  months.  The  little  patient 
had  for  three  months  been  affected  with 
disease  of  the  mesenteric  glands,  for  which 
she -had  been  treated,  and  of  which  she 
died.  During  life,  the  renal  disease  had 
not  been  suspected ;  the  functions  of  the 
entire  alimentary  canal  were  disturbed; 
the  stomach  was  irritable ;  and  the  alvine 
discharges  offensive  and  ichorous.  Not 
suspecting  the  existence  of  the  malady  in 
the  kidney,  he  (Mr.  Streeter)  had  not 
tested  the  urine  whilst  the  patient  was 
under  treatment  \  but  since  her  demise  he 
had  collected  a  drachm  or  two  of  it  from 
the  ureters  and  pelvis  of  the  kidney,  and, 
testing  it  with  nitric  acid,  had  detected  a 
small  quantity  of  albumen  in  it.  He  had 
sent  the  kidney  to  Dr.  Bright,  who  had 
pronounced  the  affection  not  to  be  of  the 
same  kind  with  that  which  he  had  origi- 
nally described.  The  opposite  kidney  was 
Suite  healthy;  The  lungs  were  sound,  but 
lie  brain  was  not  examined. 

Mr.  Hale  Thomson  had  seen  a  similar 
affection  in  a  child  of  the  same  age,  in  thie 
Westminster  Hospital.  The  patient  was 
a  boy,  and  the  disease  was  marked  by  a 
constant  irritation  in  the  penis,  which,  at 
first,  induced  a  suspicion  that  he  was 
affected  with  stone  in  the  bladder. 

Dr.  James  Johnson  considered  the  tu- 
bercles in  the  kidney  to  be  strumous,  and 
analogous  in  character  to  the  tubcrculated 
enlargement  of  the  mesenteric  glands. 

Dr.  Addison  said  he  had  seen  many  such 
cases,  and  he  did  not  think  there  was  any 
thing  very  singular  in  its  simultaneous 
occurrence  with  disease  of  the  mesentery 
in  a  child  of  that  tender  age. 

Mr.  Streeter  stated  that  he  had  nerer 
seen  the  disease  in  a  child,  and  he  felt  dis- 
posed to  think  its  occurrence  at  so  early 
an  age  rare. 

The  President,  at  nine  o'clock,  called 
upon  Mr.  Snow,  the  seconder  of  the  ad- 
journment of  the  debate  on  |he  previous 
evening  (in  the  absence  of  the  mover),  to 
proceed  with  the  discussion  of  Ma.laria. 

That  gentleman  accordingly  entered 
into  some  ingenious  ratiocination  as  to  the 


nature  of  the  malarious  poison.  He  felt 
disposed  to  concur  in  the  views  of  XIr. 
Ferguson,  who  did  not  consider.  vegetSLbl^ 
decomposition  as  the  cause  of  malaria,  bat 
a  particular  condition  of  the  atmosphere, 
contingent  upon  the  occurrence  of  Iieift;t 
and  dryness  after  a  rainy  season.  We  re- 
gret we  could  not  collect  the  details  of 
Mr.  Snow's  address,  in  consequence  of  tlie 
lowness  with  which  he  spoke. 

Mr.  D.  O.  Edwards  thought  that  I>r. 
Addison  had  too  much  magnified  the  in- 
fluence of  malaria  as  a  cause  of  disease  in 
the  present  day.    He  (Mr.  Edwards)  was 
acquainted  with  the  metropolis  on  boUi 
sides  of  the  river,  and  knew  of  no  physicei 
sources  of  malady  which  a  more  vigilant 
police  would  not  be  able  to  remove.     'So 
metropolis  in  Europe  had  so  much  im- 
proved  in  salubrity  within  the  thirty  last 
years  as  London.    This  was  proved  hy 
the  increased  average  duration  of  human 
life.    With  one  locality  particularly  de- 
nounced by  Dr.  Addison — the  precincts  of 
Buckingham   Palace — he   was  well   ac- 
quainted, from  having  resided  six  yeara 
in  the  old  Westminster  Hospital,  about  a 
hundred  yards  distant  from  the  palace. 
Whilst  he  was  in  the  institution  not  a 
dozen  cases  of  ague,  or  other  intermittent 
diseases,   occurred.      That  hospital  had 
been  conducted  on  the  same  site  for  120 
years,  and  all  that  time  patients  had  been 
treated  and  had  recovered  in  it  in  the  same 
proportion  as  in. other  establisliments  of 
the  kind.   In  the  year  1833,  which  was  the 
last  on  which  the  charity  was  conducted  in 
the    ancient   building,    there    were   764 
patients  admitted,  and  of  these  only  two 
were  labouring  under  intermittent  fever, 
being  in  the  proportion  of  1  to  382— a  pro. 
portion  which  did  not  bear  out  the  alaroH 
ing  statements  of  Dr.  Addison. 

The  records  of  the  Westminster  Ho^ital 
had  supplied  him  (Mr.  E.)  with  facts 
which  militated  equally  against  another 
assertion  of  Dr.  Addison's,  namely,  that 
no  means  could  remoFe  the  natural  un- 
healthiness  of  any  neighbourhood.  From 
these  documents*  it  appears,  that  in  the 
year  1720,  out  of  108  patients  admitted, 
22  were  cases  of  intermittent  fevers, 
being  a  proportion  of  1  in  5.  In  1721, 
out  of  271  cases,  41  were  intermitteuts, 
being  a  proportion  of  I  in  6^.  In  1722, 
out  of  333  patients  admitted,  45  were  cases 
of  ague,  being  a  proportion  of  1  in  7^. 
In  1723  there  were  35  cases  of  ague  in 
270  patients,  or  1  in  8.  But  in  1833  the 
proportion  was  only  1  in  382.  The  topo- 
graphical history  of  Westminster  and 
Pimlico  explained  the  cause  of  this  dimi- 
nution. Immense  sewers  had  been  exca- 
vated, the  marshy  surfaces  had  been  built 
over,  and  the  roads  and  causeways  paved 
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and  drained,  and  the  retolt  was,  that  the 
health  of  the  popnlation  had  improTed, 
as  well  as  their  social  condition.  It  was 
corioos  that,  duriog  the  four  first  years  of 
the  Westminster  Hospital,  not  a  single 
case  of  continued  fever  .  was  admitted, 
whilst  in  1833  the  number  of  patients  with 
these  fevers  bore  a  proportion  of  1  in  24 
to  the  entire  number  of  admissions.  What 
could  be  the  cause  of  this  difference? 
Could  it  he,  that  civil  causes,  such  as 
crowded  population,  &c.  had  supplanted 
the  more  purely  physical  causes  of  mala- 
ria, and  the  Tafiations  of  the  seasons  ?  If 
we  are  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  malaria, 
and  its  mcdw  agendi,  it  was  obvious,  from 
the  facts  he  had  stated,  that  at  least  we 
possessed  and  had  successfully  exercised 
the  power  of  destroying  its  resources. 

Dr.  C.  J.  B.  Williams  was  of  opinion 
that  an  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  malaria 
was  not  unprofitable,  as  a  more  accurate 
knowledge  of  its  essence  would  enable  us 
to  devise  more  sure  means  for  its  preven- 
tion. He  thought  the  efibrts  which  had 
been  made  to  prove  malaria  a  definite  gas, 
bad  failed.  The  most  eminent  chemists 
had  been  unable  to  detect  any  differeoce 
in  the  constitution  of  the  atmosphere  ex- 
isting in  the  neighbourfaood  of  marshes 
from  that  in  other  situations.  It  had 
been  found  that  on  collecting  light  carbu. 
retted  oxygen  gas  from  stagnant  pools, 
and  then  passing  it  through  water,  a  pu- 
trescible  matter  was  left  in  the  water, 
which  decomposed  very  rapidly.  It  had 
been  recently  shewn  that  the  various  kinds 
of  fermentation  depended  upon  the  germi- 
nation of  oivanic  molecules ;  and  he 
thought  it  highly  probable  that  the  ovvJkt 
of  these  ,mona<is  thus  generated  in  pu- 
trescent vegetables,  might  so  operate  on 
the  animal  flrame  as  to  induce  inter- 
mittent fever.  Regarding  the  sources  of 
malaria,  whatever  its  essence  might  be,  he 
was  of  opinion  they  were  essentially  de- 
pendent  upon  stagnant  moisture  and  heat, 
and  the  decomposition  of,  probably,  a 
particular  kind  of  vegetable  matter.  He 
thought  the  facts  stated  by  Mr.  Alcock 
might  be  accounted  for  by  supposing  that 
the  malarious  poison  was  imbibed  into  the 
system  at  a  time  when  the  generating 
•  causes  were  active,  but  that  it  lay  dormant 
in  the  constitution  until  it  was  stimulated 
into  activity  by  such  provocative  circum- 
.stances  as  mental  depression,  exposure  to 
oold,  and  deficiency  of  clothing  and  food. 
Hoarding  decomposition  of  animal  mat- 
ter as  a  source  of  malaria,  the  gases  pro- 
duced  were  of  a  more  definite  character, 
and  their  deleterious  effects  upon  the  hu- 
man constitution  'better  understood ;  but 
even  in  this  case  he  was  more  inclined  to 


consider  an  organized  matter  as  the  cause 
of  disease  than  any  binary  compound.  It 
was  by  no  means  improbable  that  wula 
generated  from  these  animal  sources,  also 
should  be  the  exciting  causes  of  various 
diseases.  With  regard  to  the  prevention 
of  malaria,  he  concurred  in  opinion  with 
Mr.  Edwards  that  drainaice  and  building 
were  powerful  means.  The  statements 
made  by  Mr.  Edwards  were  conclusive  on 
this  point.  The  site  of  Belgrave  Square, 
too,  was  formerly  celebrated  for  its  un- 
healthiness ;  but  now  it  was  knoWn  to  be 
as  salubrious  as  any  other  part  of  the  me- 
tropolis. He  (Dr.  W.)  had  no  doubt  that 
an  extension  of  these  means  would  greatly 
promote  the  healthiness  of  the  neglected 
environs.  Chemical  antiseptics  were 
powerful  means  of  destroying  not  merely 
fill  kinds  of  virus,  but  equally  effectually 
every  species  of  malaria. 

Dr.  Chowne  considered  that  fogs  and 
other  aqueous  exhalations  predominating 
in  the  atmosphere  are  the  effect,  and  not 
the  cause,  of  a  levity  of  the  atmosphere. 
He  thought  the  source  of  malaria  depend- 
ed upon  evaporation  from  the  surface,  go- 
ing on  during  a  peculiar  change  which 
was  occasioned  in  vegetable  matter  in 
decay  by  the  power  of  hdat.  He  could  not 
concur  in  the  theory  of  Dr.  Fletcher,  that  a 
morbid  secretion  from  plants  was  the 
cause  of  malaria;  for  in  that  case  wher- 
ever this  disease  of  vegetables  existed, 
then  there  should  be  malaria;  but  sueh 
was  not  the  fact.  It  was  not  till  the  vital 
principle  of  the  plant  became  feeble,  and 
incapable  of  resisting  the  chemical  affini- 
ties of  its  constituent  elements,  when  it 
began  to  decay,  that  the  morbific  emana- 
tion commenced.  Odour  was  not  essen- 
tial to  its  presence,  and  fogs  afforded  no 
indication  of  its  presence,  for  these  were 
as  common  in  mountain  districts  as  in 
marshy  plains.  He  thought  there  was  an 
identity  in  the  cause  which  produced  in- 
termittent and  continued  ferers.  He  did 
not  agree  with  Dr.  Addison  that  these  two 
classes  of  maladies  were  perfectly  distinct. 
It  was  true  it  was  a  rare  thing  for  typhus 
fever  to  terminate  in  intermittent  fever, 
for  the  natural  termination  in  typhus  was, 
either  that  the  patient  succumbed  to  the 
disease,  or  that,  by  the  powerful  elasticity 
of  his  constitution,  he  threw  it  off  and 
rapidly  convalesced;  but  he  had  known 
many  intermittenls  become  successively 
remittent  and  continued.  The  case  re- 
lated by  Dr.  Addison,  on  the  first  evening 
of  this  discussion,  assisted  his  (Dr.  C.'s) 
view  of  the  matter ;  that  was  the  case  of 
an  Irish  labourer,  engaaed  in  harvest- 
work  in  an  agricultural  district ;  he  was 
.exposed  to  malaria,  but  he  was  not  af- 
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fected  with  n,nj  mahidj'  antil  six  «re<»1ct 
afterwards,  when  he  was  attacked  In  town 
with  typhus  fever.  The  aeminiwn  of  the 
disease  was  aeqoired  in  the  coantrj,  but 
it  repaired  certain  ad^orant  circamstances 
to  bnng  it  to  maturitj,  and  then  it  was 
developed  as  tjphus.  He  had  never 
thoui^bt  the  banks  of  a  river  abeolntely 
favouraMe  to  the  prodnction  of  malarious 
disease.  The  littoral  of  the  Thames  was 
anhealthy  near  London,  from  the  acci- 
dental circumstance  that  the  river  flowed 
tbronffh  marshv  ground.  Had  it  turned 
off  at  Richmond,  and  flowed  in  anj  other 
direction  to  the  sea,  the  basin. in  which 
London  is  situated  would  have  been 
equally  unhealthv.  Parts  of  the  banks  of 
the  river^  near  which  no  marshes  existed, 
were  free  from  ague  or  any  other  effects  of 
malarious  exhalation.  He  could  stata 
from  personal  experience,  that  the  very 
spots  on  the  banks  of  the  river  reprobated 
by  Dr.  Addison,  such  as  Scotland  Yard 
and  Whitehall,  were  perfectly  exempt  fh>m 
this  class  of  maladies.  Continued  fevers 
were,  however,  not  uncommon.  He  con- 
curred with  IHr.  Williams  and  Mr.  Ed- 
wards in  believing  that  a  good  system  of 
sewerage  and  draining— that  covering  the 
ground  with  buildings,  and  even  the  lay- 
ing down  of  roads,  were  potent  means  of 
improving  the  healthiness  of  a  neighbour- 
hood. 

Dr.  Addison  having  risen  to  reply  at  a 
late  hour,  said  that  he  should  be  very 
brief.  He  had  comjparatively  little  to  do, 
for  the  arguments  or  the  several  sneakers 
had,  like  the  armed  men  of  Cadmus, 
pretty  completely  annihilated  eaeh  other. 
He  had  purposely  avoided  alluding  to  the 
influence  of  animal  matter  as  a  cause  of 
disease.  That  was  a  subject  still  in  a 
great  degree  untouched;  and  he  would 
merely  remark,  that  there  existed  a  good 
many  facts  that  would  bo  a  great  way  to 
prove  that  it  had  little  or  no  injurious 
effect  He  should  not  go  into  the  subject 
of  the  nature  of  malaria,  of  which  he  pro* 
fessed  to  know  nothing;  he  could  not,  how. 
ever,  refVain  lh>m  saying,  that  he  thought 
Br.  A.  T.  Thomson's  idea  that  hvdro. 
gen  was  the  active  principle  of  malaria, 
was  aihncifhl  hypothesis.  He  though^ 
also,  that  stagnation  of  air,  as  stated  by 
Br.  Johnson,  was  an  accidental,  not  an 
essential  cause  of  malaria ;  for  stagnation 
would  exist  esaetly  In  those  situations 
where  sources  of  malaria  were  to  be  found 
^in  marshy  valleys  bounded  by  hills,  and 
where,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  atmo* 
sphere  would  be  eomparativalT  calm.  The 
particles  of  the  natter  aetea  upon  might 
or  might  not  be  stagnant ;  thus  mud  was 
stagnant,  but  if  it  were  a  moving  mass 


exposed  to  the  sun's  rays,  tbci  nal«ri« 
would  be  produced  as  copiously  as  if  t be 
mud  were  perfectly  still.     Br.*  Johnson 
and  Mr.  Edwards  had  objected  to  his  opi^ 
nion  regarding  the  unhealthy  situation  of 
Pimlico  Palace.    Could  they  deny  that  it 
was  situated  in  a  hotef     All  that  I>r. 
Johnson  could  say  in  its  defence  was,  that 
it  was  not  quite  so  bad  as  M>me  other 
places ;  and  Mr.  Edwards  had  most  oobi> 
pletely  succeeded  in  proving  the  rery  eon- 
verse  of  bis  position,  for  to  vindieate  the 
salubrity  of  his  favourite  neighlM>urhooif» 
he  had  adduced  a  table,  which  shewed  th«t 
out  of  a  specified  number  of  cases  oma  us 
Jive  were  agues*     Tbrenghoot  the  entire 
discussion,  all  the  speakers,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Br.  Johnson,  bad  misappre- 
hended his  aieument,  and  considered  ague 
as  an  essential  concomitant  of  the  effrots 
of  malari*.    This  was  a  great  error,  for 
there  were  a  host  of  other  dieeases  arising 
from  malaria  equally  destructive  of  the 
health  and  happiness  of  the  patient,  and 
to  which  it  was  the  purport  of  his  paper 
to  attract  the  attention  of  the  profession. 
The  most  fatal  cases  resulting  ftom  ma- 
laria were  ehiorotic  and  anemial  alRee- 
tions  occurring  in  lx>tb  sexes,  connected 
with  diseased  spleen  or  diseased  Hvev,  and 
unaccompanied  with  intermittent  fcver. 
He  had  been  highly  pleased  with  the  ol>. 
servations  of  Mr.  Verrall,  who  suggested 
that  a  diversity  of  poisons  prodncM  the 
diversities  of  fever;   he  concurred  to  a 
great  extent  with  Mr.  Verrall.    He  could 
not  agree  with  Br.  Chowne  that  the  causes 
of  intermittent,  remittent,  and  eontioued 
fever  were  identical ;  for  in  his  long  expe- 
rience he  had  never  seen  a  case  where  the 
one  form  merged  into  the  other. 

The  learned  physician  now  related 
two  or  three  cases  in  which  the  symp- 
toms simulated  those  of  severe  menin- 
gitis, and  occurring  in  females  in  a 
malarious  district,  and  in  whom»  after 
the  fldlure  of  the  antiphlogistic  plan, 
large  doses  of  quinine  relieved  the  pa- 
tient in  a  few  hours.  He  then  related 
one  or  two  other  cases  whioh  -ha  had 
visited  recently  in  Mr.  Edwards^  district^ 
and  evidently  arising  from  malaria.  His 
only  objeet,  he  said,  in  brtnging  the  sub- 
ject before  the  Society,  had  been  to  point 
out  the  necessity  of  inqniiy  into  the  diag- 
nosis of  these  Important  diseases,  and  to 
induce  bit  mediod  brsthien  not  to  ove^ 
look  the  operation  of  a  cause  w4iieh  wai 
much  more  aetive  in  the  prodaetton  of 
disease  than  was  generally  supposed. 

lMoa» 
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PHYSICAL  saciBTY,  OUYMS 
HOSPITAL. 

Hsrcb  9, 1889. 
Dr.  BaioBT,  F.R.S.  in  the  Chair. 

Mr*  Birkbtt  read  a  paper  on  the— 
DevelopmeiU  and  Beproduetion  of  Bimi. 

The  author,  after  alluding  to  the  exp** 
rimeDtB  of  Mr.  B.  B.  Cooper*  publicned 
in  the  second  and  third  folnmet  of  the 
Gay's  Hospital  Reports,  and  to  the  ana- 
lyses of  the  diffennt  bones  of  the  skeleton, 
by  Dr.  O.  O.  Bees,  proceeded  to  draw  the 
attention  of  the  Society  to  the  following 
points,  viz.  :— 

The  office  performed  hj  the  surround- 
ing extravasation  of  blooa  consequent  on 
injury; 

The  importance  of  the  blood  effused 
from  the  lacerated  medullary  artery,  which 
formed  a  clot  in  the  cylinders  of  the  long 
bones,  and  the  cells  and  canals  of  the  flat 
bones; 

The  use  of  the  periosteum,  and  its  office 
in  the  reparation  of  bone; 

The  source  of  the  newly-formed  bone. 

Quotations  were  made  by  the  author 
from  the  works  of  Cooper,  Mulier,'and 
Miescber,  and  after  a  full  digest  of  their 
opinions  the  following  conclusions  were 
adraaoed  :— 

I.  The  provisional  callus  is  merely  use- 
ful in  reparation,  by  retaining  in  contact 
and  supporting  the  fractured  ends  of  the 
bone. 

3.  The  blood  from  the  lacerated  medul- 
larv  artery  coagulates  within  the  bone, 
ana  forms  a  nidus  for  the  reception  of 
bony  matter.  The  whole  cvlinder  of  the 
bone  thus  becomes  lined  with  bone,  which, 
after  having  assisted  in  strengthening  the 
newly.foruMd  shaft,  becomes  absorbed. 
This*  action  of  the  internal  clot  is  only 
useful  when  the  fractured  extremities  of 
the  bone  are  preserved  in  adaptation. 

3.  The  periosteum  does  not  secrete  the 
osseous  structure,  but  the  vessels  of  the 
bone  itself  perform  this  office. 

In  answering  questions  from  Messrs. 
Cock,  Hilton,  and  Blenkame,  the  author 
stated  that  he  did  not  consider  the  inter- 
nal clot  to  be  of  use  in  cases  where  the 
bones  overlapped.  The  deposit  of  bony 
matter  he  believed  to  take  place  in  the 
effused  clot  itself,  and  not  in  fibrin  subse- 
quently  thrown  out.  The  reason  why  the 
removal  of  the  penostenm  destroyed  bone 
was,  he  believed,  because  the  veesels  noa- 
rishing  the  bone  passed  through  that  struc 
ture,  and  were  ruptured  by  its  removal. 

The  thanks  of  the  Society  having  been 
voted  to  the  author,  the  meeting  ad- 
jonmed  to  the  33d   March,  when    Mr, 


Chapman  will  read  a  communication  on 
spinal  curvatnies — ^Mr.  Greenwood  in  the 
chair. 

BOYAL  COLLEOE  OF  PHYSICIANS 
OF  LONDON. 

[Havxmo  repeatedly  had  oocasion  to 
allude  to  the  new  regulations  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Physicians  for  granting  degrees  and 
licenses,  and  having  had  repeatedinqoiries 
sent  to  us  bv  correspondents,  we  think  it 
best  to  give  them  in  detail.] 

The  College  of  Phvsicians  having  for 
some  years  past  founa  it  necessary,  from 
time  to  tiiBe,  to  make  alterations  in  the 
terms  on  which  it  woald  admit  candidates 
to  exaaMnation,  and  license  then  to  pime- 
tise  as  physicians,  has  reason  to  believe 
that  neither  the  character  nor  object  of 
those  alterations,  nor  even  the  extent  of 
the  powers  with  which  k  is  invested,  has 
been  fully  and  property  understood. 

The  College,  therefore,  considers  it 
right,  at  this  time,  to  make  public  a  state- 
ment of  the  means  which  it  possesses, 
within  itself,  of  conferring  the  rank  and 
privileges  of  physicians  on  all  those  who, 
having  had  the  advantage  of  a  liberal 
education,  both  general  and  professional, 
can  prove  their  qualifications  by  producing 
proper  testimonials,  and  submitting  to 
adequate  examinations. 

Regulatima  regarding  Cgrtjfieata  and  TViti- 
moniah. 

Every  candidate  for  a  diploma  in  medi- 
cine, upon  presenting  himself  for  examina- 
tion, shall  produce  satisfactory  evidence— 

1.  Of  unim peached  moral  cnaracter; 

2.  Of  having  completed  the  twenty- 
sixth  vear  of  his  age ;  and 

3.  Of  having  devoted  himself  for  Hv^ 
years,  at  least,  to  the  study  of  medicine. 

The  course  of  study  thus  ordered  by  the 
CoU^ge,  comprises— 

Anatomv  and  physiolof^y,  the  theory  and 
practice  of  physic,  forensic  medicine,  che- 
mistry, materia  medica  and  botany,  and 
the  principles  of  midwifeiy  and  surgeiy. 

With  regard  to  practical  medicine,  the 
College  considers  it  essential  that  each 
candidate  shall  have  diligently  attended, 
/or  three  entire  years,  the  physicians' prac- 
tioe  of  some  general  hospital  in  Oreat 
Britain  or  Ireland,  containing  at  least 
one  hundred  beds,  and  having  a  regular 
establishment  ef  physicians  as  well  as  sur- 
geons. 

Candidates  who  have  been  educated 
abroad  will  be  required  to  shew  that,  in 
addition  to  the  full  course  of  study  ahready 
speciied,  they  have  diligeptly  attended 
the  phyiicians'  practice  in  some  general 
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hospital  in  this  country  fur  at  leftst  ivelre 
months* 

Candidates  who  hare  already  been  en- 
gaged  in  practice,  and  have  attftined  the 
age  of  forty  years,  hut  have  not  passed 
through  the  .  coimpJete  coarse  of  stady 
above  described,  may  be  admitted  to  exa- 
mination upon  presenting  to  the  Censors' 
Board  such  testimonials  of  character,  ge- 
neral and  professional,  as  shall  be  satis, 
factory  to  the  College. 

The  first  examination  is  in  anatomy 
and  physiology,  and  is  understood  to  com- 
prise  a  Knowledge  of  such  propositions  in 
any  of  the  physical  sciences  as  have  refe- 
rence to  the  structure  and  fuactions  of  the 
human  body.  • 

The  second  examination  includes  all 
that  relates  to  the  treatment  of  diseases, 
including  h  scientific  knowledge  of  all 
the  means  used  for  that  purpose. 

The  three  examinations  are  held  at  sepa- 
rate meetings  of  the  Censors'  Board.  The 
vivd  voce  part  of  each  is  carried  on  in  Latin, 
Except  when  the  Board  deems  it  expedient 
to  put  questions  in  English,  and  permits  an- 
swers to  be  returned  in  the  same  langunge.- 

The  College  is  desirous  that  all  those 
who  receive  its  diploma  should  have  had 
such  a  previous  education  as  would  imply 
a  competent  knowledge  of  Greek,  but  it 
does  not  consider  this  indispensable,  if  the 
other  qualifications  of  the  candidate  prove 
•atisfactorv ;  it  cannot,  however,  on  any 
account,  dispense  with  a  familiar  know- 
ledge of  the  Latin  language,  as  consti- 
tuting an  essential  part  of  a  liberal  educa- 
tion ;  at  the  commencement,  therefore,  of 
each  oral  examination,  the  candidate  ii 
called  on  to  translate  vivA  voce  into  Latin 
a  passage  from  HipiM>cratcs,  Galen,  or 
Aretasus ;  or,  if  he  declines  this,  be  is,  at 
any  rate,  expected  to  construe  into  Eng. 
lish  a  portion  of  the  works  of  Celsus,  or 
Sydenham,  or  some  other  Latin  medical 
author. 

In  connexion  with  the  oral  examina- 
tions, the  candidate  is  required,  on  three 
separate  days,  to  give  written  answers  io 
English  to  questions  on  the  different  sub- 
jects enumerated  above,  and  to  translate 
from  Greek  or  Latin  books  relating  to 
medicine. 

Those  who  are  approved  at  all  these 
examinations  will  receive  the  follow* 
ing  diploma  under  the  common  seal  of 
the  College ; — 

**  Sciant  omnes.  Nob,  A.  B.  PrsBsidentcm 
CoUegii  Medicorum  Londinensis,  unA  cum 
consensii  Sociorum  ejusdem,  auctoritate 
nobis  a  Domino  Rege  et  Parliamento  com- 
missiL,  examin&sse  et  approb&sse  ornatissi- 
mnm  virum,  T.  S.  et  ei  concessisse  liberam 
facultatem  et  licentiam  tam  docendi  quam 
exercendi   scientiam  et  artem  medicam. 


eidemque  sammJs  beaorikiie  «tiilflMs  «C 
pri  vil^is,  qvawni^ttaliio  «al«libi  Medkia 
Goncedi  aowDt,  intra  -anotoritatis  noetic 
limites  frui  dedissc.  In  cajns  rei  fidem  et 
testimonium,  adjectis  Censorum  et  Regis- 
trarii  chirographis,  sigillnm  nostrum  com- 
mune prassentibus  apponi  fecimus,  datia 
ex  sedibue  CoUegii  die  menais 

anno  Domini  millesSmo 
octiogentesimo. 


The  College  gives  no  paiticniar  rules  as 
to  the  details  of  previous  edud^tion,  or  the 
places  at  which  it  is  to  be  obtained.  It 
will  be  obvious,  however,  from  a  reference 
to  the  character  and  extent  of  the  stndj 
a.bove  described,  the  maaner  in  which  the 
examinations  are  conducted,  and  die  na«s 
tore  age  of  the  candidates,  as  affording 
full  time  for  acquirin|^  the  necessary  know, 
(edge,  that  there  will  be  ample  security 
afforded  to  the  public  and  the  profession, 
that  none  but  those  who  have  had  a  liberal 
and  learned  education  can  presume,  with 
the  slightest  hope  of  success,  to  offer 
themselves  for  approval  to  the  Censor^ 
Board  :  and  as  the  College  trusts  that  by 
a  faithful  discharge  of  its  own  dotv  it 
can  promise  itself  the  satisfaction  of  tnus 
continuing  to  admit  into  the  order  of 
Encli<;h  physicians  a  body  of  men  who 
shall  do  it  honour  by  their  qualifications, 
both  general  and  professional ;  it  is  pre- 
pared to  regard  in  the  same  light,  and  ad- 
dress by  the  same  appellation,  all  who 
have  obtained  its  diploma,  whether  they 
have  graduated  elsewhere  or  not 
'  In  drawing  np  and  promnlga|ii^ -Ae 
above  regulations,  the  College  Jmw  endea- 
voured fairly  to  look  at  tbat  which  is  sub- 
stantial, rather  than  that  which  is  merrly 
nominal,  in  all  th«t  concerns  the  Qualifi- 
cation of  its  DMmbers ;  it  has  -resolved  to 
estimate  all  testimoniids,  whether  they  are 
presented  under  the  name  of  <<ertificates, 
diplomas,  or  degrees,  strictly  with  re- 
ference  to  their  value,  and  to  measure  them 
by  this  standard  alone,  as  parts  of  the  pre- 
vious qualification  of  candidates,  which 
they  are  to  veril^  in  their  examinations. 

The  College  fbels  confident,  that  It  has 
overstepped  neither  the  spirit  nor  letter  of 
the  laws  which  have  invested  it  with  the 
power  of  governing  and  legislating  for  the 
whole  faculty  of  medicine  wiUiin  its  jnrii. 
diction,  by  thus  earnestly  endeavouring 
to  maintain  its  character  and  reputation, 
and  vindicate  its  claim  to  be  the  source 
of  professional  hononr. 

Faancis  Hawkins, 
Registrar. 

December  22d,  1838. 
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EVELYN'S  PERFECT  SALAD. 

Wb  hare  said  bow  necessary  it  is  that  in 
the  composure  of  a  sal  let  every  plant 
should  come  in  to  bear  its  part,  without 
baing  overpowered  by  some  herb  of  a 
stronger  taste,  so  as  to  endanger  the  native 
sapor  and  vertae  of  the  rest,  bat  fall  into 
their  places,  like  the  notes  in  music,  in 
which  there  should  be  nothing  harsh  or 
grating.  And  tho'  admitting  some  dis- 
cords (to  distinguish  and  illustrate  the 
rest)  striking  in  the  more  sprightly,  and 
sometimes  gentler  notes,  reconcile  all  dis- 
sonancies,  and  melt  them  into  an  agreeable 
composition.  Thusthecomical master-cook, 
introduced  by  Damoxenus,  when  asked 
««!  Mrriv  avroif  <n;|t^v(a--what  harmony 
there  was  in  meats?  The  very  same  (says 
he)  that  dialetsaron,  diapentef  Aud  diapaton, 
have  to  one  another  in  a  consort  of  music : 
And  that  there  was  as  great  eare  requir*dy 
not  to  mingle  tapores  minitne  cotaentient£if 
jarring  and  repugnant  tastes;  looking 
upon  him  as  a  lamentable  ignorant,  who 
should  be  no  better  versM  in  Democritus. 
The  whole  scene  is  very  diverting*  as 
Atbenaaus  presents  it;  and  to  the  same 
sense  Macrobius,  Saturn,  lib.  J.  cap.  1.  In 
short,  the  main  skill  of  the  artist  lies  in 
Uiis: 

What  choice  to  chooie,  for  delicacy  best ; 
What  order  so  contriT*d,  as  not  to  mix 
Tastes  not  well  Join*d,  inele^int,  but  bring 
Taste  after  taste,  upheld  by  kindliest  change. 

'Tis  moreover  to  be  considered,  that 
ednle  plants  are  not  in  all  their  tastes  and 
venues  a}ike :  For  as  Providence  has  made 
us  to  consist  of  different  parts  and  mem- 
bers, both  internal  and  external  (  so  require 
they  different  juices  to  nourish  and  sup- 
port, them :  Wherefore  the  force  and  ac- 
tivity of  some  plants  lie  in  the  root ;  and 
even  the  leaves  of  some  bitter- roots  are 
sweet,  and  e  contra.  Of  others,  in  the 
stem,  leaves,  buds,  flowers,  &c.  Some 
exert  their  vigour  without  decoction ; 
others  being  a  Tittle  press'd  orcontus'd; 
others  again  raw,  and  best  in.  consorts 
some  alone,  and  per  m  without  any 
ffK^yoffMi  preparation,  or  mixture  at  all. 
Care  therefore  must  be  taken  by  the  col- 
lector, that  what  he  gathers  answer  to 
these  qualities;  and  that  as  near  as  iie 
can,  tbev  consist  (I  speak  of  the  cruder 
salleting')  of  the  oiuseuUiy  and  cr  foliis  pu» 
UieenHbuSf  or  (as  Martial  calls  them)  pro- 
MonU  riides,  and  very  tenderest  parts,  gems, 
young  buds,  and  even  first  rudiments  of 
their  several  plants ;  such  as  we  sometimes 
And  in  the  craws  of  the  wood -culver,  stock- 
dove,  partridge,  pheasants,  aqd  other  up- 
land fowl,  where  we  have  a  natural  sallet, 
pick'd,  and  almost  dress'd  to  our  hands. — 
Evelytt*i  Acitaria:  A  Duconrte  of  SaUeti, 
1699. 


ULCERATED  COMMUNICATION 

.    BETWEEN  THE 

GALL  BLADDER  and  STOMACH. 

Ma.  Carmicbael  exhibited  the  liver, 
gall-bladder,  and  stomach,  of  an  individual 
who  had  laboured  under  symptoms  of  he- 
patio  disease  for  many  years.  The  gall- 
bladder was  thickened,  much  diminished 
in  capacity,  and  its  cavity  occupied  by  a 
calculus  of  the  size  of  a .  pigeon's  egg ;  it 
adhered  to  the  stomach,  and  communi- 
cated  with  it  by  a  small  opening,  the  Mfi* 
suit  of  adhesion  and  recent  uieamtioa. 
The.  symptoms  immediately  preceding 
death,  were  great  irrilaibility  of  the  sto- 
mach, and  constant  vomiting  of  yellow 
bile,,  which  nothing  could  alleviate.  (Mu- 
senm,  Richmond  Hospital.)— I>u62m  Jour, 
nal  of  Modical  Scienet, 

BRISTOL  VACCINE  INSTITUTION. 

As  this  city  has  lately  experienced  one  of 
those  visitations  of  small-pox  which  usa- 
ally  recur  at  intervals  of  two  or  three  years, 
by  which  the  lives  of  many  have  been  de- 
stroyed, and  the  constitutions  of  others 
irreparably  injured;  and, as  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  the  want  of  a  central  public 
establishment  for  the  general  vaccination 
of  the  poorer  classes  of  the  inhabitants  is 
one  principal  capse  of  the  severity  of  this 
periodical  calamity,  the  undersigned  sur- 
geons  of  Bristol  have  agreed  to  open,  at 
their  own  expense,  ana  to  carry  on  by 
their  professional  aid,  an  institution  for 
gratuitous  vaccination ;  under  the-  belief, 
that  when  its  utility  shall  be  proved,  the 
wealthier  classes  of  their  fellow-citizens 
will  not  object,  by  small  annual  contrt- 
butions,  or  oceasional  donations,  to  share 
in  defraving  the  expenses  of  an  establish- 
ment thus  solely  devoted  to  the  pablie 
welfare. 

To  accomplish  this  object,  rooms  have 
been  engaged  at  No.  19,  St.  Augustine's 
Place  (the  late  temporary  situation  of  the 
Custom  Housed  where  one  of  the  gentle- 
men named  below  will  be  in  attendance 
every  Thursday  morning  at  ten  o'clock, 
for  urn  purpose  of  vaocinatiuff. 

No  recommendation  will  be  necessary ; 
but  to  secure  regularitv  of  attendance  a 
deposit  of  sixj^nce  will  be  required  with 
each  child  that  is  vaccinated,  to  be  re- 
turned if  the  child  is  brought  to  the  insti- 
tntion  at  the  appointed  hour  on  the  fol- 
lowing week. 

(Signed) 

John  Bishop  Estlin,  John  Champeny 
Swayne,  William  Francis  Morgan, 
John  Grant  Wilson,  George  Downing 
Fripp,  Wm.  Benj.  Carpenter. 

Brlatol,  Oct.  92,  1888. 
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900  BILLS  OP  MORTALITr.-.|ierBOROLOGICAL  JODEHAL* 


A  OKNERAL  BILL 


BURIALS,  WITHIN  THE  CITY  OF 

LONDON,  AND  BILLS  OF 

MORTALITY, 

.     From  Dec.  18,  1837,  to  Doe.  1 1, 1838. 

IfrlftSASES  AVft  CA8UJU.Tm8  OF  THE  TEAS. 
DUoases. 


Abbcsm 

Ak« and  Debility.. 

Apoplexy 

Awhma    

G«ucer. 


18€6 

m 


Childbirth    158 

Cholerm    3 

Cootompthm  ....  8836 

CoiiMlpuionoftbe 
Bowels., ......      18 

Couvalalons    ....  1307 

Croup   ^.      3f 

DentlUooorTe«th- 

Dfa&ii':;:;::::  *J 

DUrrbcea 19 

Dropay 518 

on  the  Bnia  ..  894 

on  the  Chest  .-  37 

Dynentery    g 

gptlepsy £7 

Brys»p«taii  66 

rem    806 

Clnterraltteot  or 

^  Ague) 3 

<Scsrlet) 86t 

^(Typhus) 870 

Gout go 

Haemorrhage  ....  jq 

Heart,  diseased  ..  wi 

fiemU IS 

Hooploff-cough  ,-  408 

Hydrophobia  ....  s 

luflauimatlon  ....  863 

Bonrels&StoDMch  I70 

Brain 186 


them  acoem^Died  with  aolea;  and  alv 

that  a  reprint  of  the  same  wurk  has  laldr 

appeared  at  New  York.    This  ia  the  ms^ 

uneqaif Deal  complimeBt  to  tba  BMriti  tf 

tbeaatbor  that  we  hare  j«t  seen,  aod  em 

that  eauaot  fail  to  be  gimt^oy  to  vm 

-ooaBtnrmen.    Considering  the  neat  o- 

toit  of  the  work,  and  the  ezpenaire  naisa 

of  the  illastrftlieDa,  we  confeas  we  wt» 

LungsaudPUura   311     ^^  ^JS^^>  toexpoct  so  deeisiire a dc 

ldflue".;..!._     iJ    noBs^tloii  in  fliroar  of  our  mat  E». 

iBtenliy  gj    4ish  physiologist.  ^ 


Jaundice a 

Jaw,  locked c 

LlTer,  diseased  ..  72 

Measles    240 

Miscarriage 8 

MorUflcaUoo  ....  86 

Paralysis 108 

Rheumatism  ....  23 

ScraAria 10 

SmalWaas  788 

Sore  Throat  and 

Quinsey   85 

SpMm 18 

Stone  aad  Gravel  81 

Sfrtctere 4 


APOTHECARIES'  HALL. 

LI8TOr«BirTLBlfBir  WHO  HATB  MBCBirVS 
CBaTIFICATSa. 

Thvndm^,  Marth  14. 
Kdmunda,  Worthily  Sussex.  ' 

Wmtam  Ryan,   Birmtng1ian.-.lfatliaa]ci  Bi- 
ward  Parker«Lwlngtos,  WlUaw— Walser  Arnrn^ 

.     Jus  Lewis,  18»  Stratfoid  Plaee,  Im>m|«a.<JSu 

™«h. 61     Brpadbarst,  Mancbcater.— Charles  Hear*  EOm* 

v2S^V::— •      i     «J;^°°er,  Bermud«.-EdwirdOFrrt>«.^^%35! 

Ui    1 — - 

WEEKLY  ACCOUNT  or  BURfALBL 
From  Bills  OP  MoaTALiTT,  Mar.  19,  ISSS. 


Buried 


S Males  ... 
2  Females  . 


Venereal 

Worms .  • 

Unknown    Causes  4566 

Casualties,  as  under,  306 

CaaualHm, 

Drowned ^.  77 

Died  by  Visitation 

of  God M 

Excessive   Drlnk- 

^Jng 5 

Found  Dead 17 

Killed  by  Tarious 

Accidents 164 

Murdered 5 

Poisoned 13 

Suicides  87 

glmf  Total  I84tf6 


0/  /Ae  nmmbor  AurisOmor^ 


Age  and  Debility. 

Apoplexy      . 

Asthma 

Cancer  • 

Childbirth     .       . 

Consumpilon       . 

OoDTulslons 

Croup  .       .       , 

DentlUoB      . 

Dropsy . 

Dropsy  in  the  Brain 

Dropsy  In  the  Chest 

BryaipeUs    . 

Pever     . 

■Ferer.  Typhus     . 
^ooptn^r  Cough 


Bowels 

Brain 

Lungs  aad  Plewra 

rsstnlW 
I«iver,  disenaed 
Meaales 
IfortiflcntioB 
Panlyaia      • 
Scrofbla       .    * 
Small-poT    • 
Sore   Tliroaft    s 

Quinaejr 
Unknot 


.    I 
SU 


CasualUe 


Under  I  years  of 

■8e ,  436A 

Sand  under  5  years  1023 
5  and  under  10  ..  876 
10  and  under  SO . .  703 
80  aad  under  SO  ..  1306 
80  and  under  40..  1733 
40  and  under  50 . .  1878 


50 and  under 60.. 
60  and  under  70.. 
70  and  under  80.. 
80  and  under  90.. 
90  and  under  100.. 

AM*.* .... ..■•.•*. 

103 

107 


1780 

1794 

1343 

500 

68 

8 

8 

1 


-Increase  of  Burials,  as  compared  wftk  > 
the  preceding  week       .        .        ,   | 


§;« 


METEOROLOGICAL  JOURNAL. 


PALMER'S  EDITION  op  HUNTER. 

It  woald  seem  that  neither  the  lapse  of 
time  nor  the  progress  of  science  haFe  anj 
effect  in  extinffuisfaing  true  genius,  but 
that  they  tend  rather  to  elerate  its  cha- 
racter to  a  more  conspicuous  and  durable 
position.  Mr.  Hunter  has  been  now  dead 
nearly  half  a  century,  and  yet  we  under- 
stand that  translations  of  bis  Works, 
lately  edited  by  Mr.  Palmer,  are  in  course 
of  publication  both  in  Germany  and 
France,  the  former  by  Dr.  Disffeobach, 
and  the  latter  by  Dr.  Richelet,  and  both  of 


Jfardb. 

Thursday . 

14 

Friday   .  . 

15 

Saturday  . 

18 

Sunday  .  . 

17 

Monday.. 

18 

Tuesday. . 

19 

WednesdayaO 

TnaaMoifsrstt. 

from  87  to  61 
44  52 
41  48 
85  47 
SS  88 
24      48 

as    M 


Baaostwraa. 

29^  to  28-87 
»79     »m 


9m 


29-4a 
28>)B 


2»M 


PreTamngwlnd,S.W. 

Except  the  mornings  of  the  ]9th  aad  JML 
cloudy,  with  frequent  ahmrera  or  rain. 

The  heflsy  /all  of  rain  oa  the  14th  and  —  Vj 
of  the  15tb  caused  the  waters  to  be  much  oak.    ' 

Rain  Adien,  1  Inch  and  •]  of  an  inch. 

CHAaLES  HENar  AnAMa. 


NOTICE, 
Br.  Conigaii*s  first  Climcal 
next  week. 


WiLseitlfcSo]i,PrtBter%»7,  Skimcr-at.. 
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(VOL.  I.  FOR  THE  SESSION  1838-9.) 


Abdomen,  oo  tbo  action  of  the  recti  mus- 

clei  of  the,  by  Ed.  F.  Lonsdale^  Esq. 

417. 
Abscess  connected  with  the  hip-joint— see 

bip-joiot,  154  ;  hepatic,  case  of,  opening 

into  the  stomach  by  three  perforations  ; 

^Iso  into  the  pericardimn :  pericarditis  and 

pleuritis— see  Professor  Graves's  lecture, 

684. 
Adynamic  fever — see  Fever,  adynamic,  Dr. 

Burne's  lecture,  886. 
Acarus  scabiei,  the  history  and  description 

of,  by  C.  Holihouse,  ^q.  426 ;  this  in. 

^ect  the  cause  of  the  itch,  by  ditto,  5S4; 

can  man  contract  the  itch  from  brutes?  or. 

the  latter  from  the  former  ?  by  ditto,  601. 
Acetabulum,  on  fracture  of   the,   by  Dr. 

Lendrick,  828. 
Acoustic  phenomenon  in  Jamaica,  account 

of  an,  by  Mr.  W.  Shand,  720, 
Acupuncture  in  anasarca  and  ascites— see 

Medicine,    Professor    Gioves's    lecture, 

103. 
Aeupuncturation,  the  merit  of  priority  in 

?ractisiog    ascribed    to   Mr.  Hunter,  of. 
slington,  by  Mr.  Armstrong,  496  j  pracr 

tised   in  the    seventeenth    century-^-sea 

quotation    from  Philosophical    Transact- 

tions,  1683,  Q74;  Professor  Graves  s  ez<- 

planation,  736. 
Addison,  Dr.  on  the  connexion  between  the 

renal  diseases  and  diseases  of  the  brain, 

651  ;  on  the  sources,  nature,  and  iporbid 

consequences  of  malaria,  724, 
Alderson's,  Dr.  notices  of  the  effects  of  lead 

on  the  system— see  Royal  Medical  and 

Chimrncal  Society,  619. 
AJdi8*s,  Dr.  C.  J.  B.,  extracts  horn  medical 

notes  taken    in  Holland,   August  1836, 

819. 
Algiers,  state  of  medicine  in,  733. 
Alimentary  canal,  on  malignant  diseases  of 

the,  by  Mr.  Streeter«-see  Westminster 

Medical  Society,  578. 

690.— XXIII. 


Allantoic  acid,  analysis  of— see  Dr.  Vent- 
bles*  lecture,  578. 

Allnutt,  Dr.  on  the  skull  of  an  ancient 
Roman,  &c.  288--*ee  Aurora  Boroalis, 
735. 

Amaarosis— see  Mr.  B.  Phillips's  surgical 
cases,  515. 

Amnii,  analysis  of  the  liquor,  by  Dr.  Rees, 
461. 

Amputation,  three  .  cases  of  double— see 
London  Hospital,  206. 

-^— —  circumstances  requiring— seB 
Mr.  €Une's  lecture,  321. 

— bandages    for  the    head   and 

trunk — see  Mr.  Cline*s  lecture,  325 ;  for 
the  extremities,  327. 

—— of  the  limbs  in  utero,  remarks 

on  spontaneous,  by  Dr.  Cormack,   410;  ' 
the  merit  of  priority  in  explaining  the 
process  of,  claimed  by  Dr.  Conigan,  519. 

Anasarca  and  ascites,  acupuncture  inf-«seo 
medicine.  Professor  Graves's  lecture,  103. 

-^ Nephritis — tee  Westminster  Hos- 
pital, Dr.  Burners  lecture,  344;  chronic 
renal,  removed  by  bitartrate  of  potash, 
347. 

Anatomical  specimens,  (morbid),  new  pro- 
cess for  casting  from,  by  Mr.  W.  White- 
house,  18. 

Anatomy,  morbid,  often  studied  in  a  wrong 
^ay — see  Medicine,  Professor  Grav*s*s 
lecture,  185. 

Aneurism,  popliteal— «ee  Mr.  B.  Phillips's 
surgical  cases,  515  ;  anomalous  cases  of, 
of  the  aorta,  from  eflfUsion  of  blood  between 
the  laminas  composing  the  middle  coat  of 
that  vessel,  by  pr,  Pennock,  668  ;  and  a 
case  of  dissecting,  seen  at  an  early  stage, 
byDr.Goddard,  671. 

Animal  magnetism  condemned  to  obliTiyn, 
445— see  mesmerism,  54. 

Animalcules  developed  in  putrefaction,  31. 

Ano,  fistula  in— see  surgery,  Mr.  Cline's 
lecture,  97;  prolapsus  in,  943. 

Antiseptic  fluid,  Gannall's,  Mr.   Smith  on 


the   use  of — ^see 
Society,  621. 


Westminster   Medicajl 
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Aous,  erectile  tumor  of  the— see  Mr.  B. 
Pbiltips's  surgical  cases,  514. 

Apoplexy  from  the  rupture  of  an  aneurism  . 
of  the  middle  cerebral  artery,  fatal  in 
thirty  minute!«~see  Westminster  Hos- 
pital report.  Dr.  Bume's  lecture,  153 ; 
sanguineous  effusion  at  the  base  of  the 
brain,  spasm  of  the  right  sterno-cleido 
mastoideus,  death  third  day,  454;  ra- 
mollissement  of  the  anterior  and  middle 
lobes  of  the  right  hemisphere  of  the  brain, 
455;  on  the  use  of  die  stomach-p^mp 
in,  by  J.  Parkes,  Esq.  605. 

Apothecaries*  Hall  botanical  prizes,  SI 6. 

— list  of  gentlemen   who 

have  received  certificates,  3S,  64,  96, 
144,  176,  208,  i40,  «7«,  3«0,  352,  432, 
463.  496,  624,  656,  688,  736,  768,  800, 
848.  880,  928,  960. 

Appetite,  remarkable  case  of  perverted,  463. 

Aorta,  aneurism  of  the,  two  cases  of,  by  Dr. 
Hughes — see  Guy's  Hospital,  205. 

Aorta,  on  aneurism  of  the  ascending,  by  Mr. 
T.  Watson,  906. 

Aortic  valves,  ca.se  of  death  from  ossifica- 
tion of  the,  by  Mr.  Petiigrew,  jun. — see 
Westminster  Medical  Society,  310. 

Arm,  a  boneless,  845. 

Armstrong,  Mr'.  J.  on  the  secale  comutum, 
117. 

Amott's,  Mr.  J.  M.  ease  of  malignant  dis- 
ease  of  the  tongue,  270 ;  clinical  lectures 
on  surgery  delivered  at  the  Middlesex 
Hospital— see  surgery,  869,  914. 

Arsenic,  iodide  of.  Dr.  A.  T.  Thomson  on 
the  efficacy  of,  in  lepra,  620. 

Ascites,  acupuncturation  in,  by  Mr.  J. 
Campbell,  228  ;  with  utero- gestation ; 
miscarriage  cured  —  see  Westminster 
Hospital,  Dr.  Burners  lecture,  420 ;  re- 
moved by  bitartrate  of  potash,  347. 

Aimospherio  pressure,  Mr.  J.  Read's  appa- 
ratus for  withdrawing,  from  any  portion 
of  the  surface  of  the  body — see  West- 
minster Medical  Society,  380. 

Atrophy  of  the  bones,  a  remarkable  case  of 
eccentric:  chronic  rhenmatism  (?)  fol- 
lowed by  anchylosis  of  all  the  principal 
joints— death  in  three  years  from  {ileu- 
risy^r>acute  and  chronic  empyema— ec- 
centric atrophy  of  the  skeleton  generally 
to  a  remarkable  extent,  by  Mr.  J.  Thur- 
uam  ;  with  a  note  fromT.B.  Curling,  Esq. 
to  the  author,  119. 

Attenuation^  singnlar  instance  of,  64. 

Aurora  borealis,  description  of  the,  as  seen 
by  Dr,  Alhiutt,735. 


B. 

Badharo,  Dr.  D.  on  two  cases  of  cerebral 

disease,  90O. 
Banner,  Mr.  on  the  injurious  effects  of  ergot 

—  see  Liverpool  Medical  Society,  925. 


Barlow,  Dr.  on  the  present  slate  of  hv- 
moral  pathology,  268. 

Baronet,  Drs.  Crampton  and  Marsh  ele- 
vated to  the  dignity  of,  834. 

Battiey's,  Mr.  answer  to  a  stigma  cast  apoa 
him  at  a  meeting  of  the  Westminster 
Medical  Society,  668. 

Beaumont's,  Mr.  W.  case  of  exostosis  of 
scapula,  162. 

Bed,  the  revolving  invalid,  invented  by  Mr. 
W.  P.  Knox,  its  merits  exhibited,  57; 
with  remarks,  by  Mr.  Edwards,  Dr. 
Chowne,  Dr.  G.  Bird,  &c — see  West- 
minster Medical  Society,  536. 

Belladonna,  the  extract  of,  case  of  the  acci- 
'dental  administration  of  forty  grains  of, 
by  O.  Clayton,  Eso.  681. 

Bellingham,  Mr.  O.  B.  on  the  formation  of 
crystals  in  the  human  intestines,  785. 

Berlin,  stray  notes  from,  527  ;  oleum 
morrbuoe  or  oleum  jecoris  aselii  —oil  of 
the  liver  of  the  cod,  527 ;  case  of  inci- 
pient amaurosis,  ibid.;  abscess  of  the 
cornea,  528  ;  catarrho  rheumatic  blen- 
norrhoea  of  the  eye,  ibid.  $  pterygium 
tenne,  529 ;  German  degrees,  529 ; 
sketch  of  the  medical  school  in  the  Uni- 
versity of,  785. 

Bigsby,  Dr.  on  the  use  of  oil  in  painters' 
cohc,  229. 

Bile  in  urine — see  Dr.  Venables's  lectures, 
689. 

Bird,  Dr,  G.  on  a  case  of  acute  rheuma- 
tism— see  Westminster  Medical  Society, 
311  ;  contradiction  of  the  evidence  re- 
ported to  have  been  given  by  him  in  a 
case  of  death  from  carbonic  gas,  381 ; 
case  of  open  foramen  ovale  unaccompa- 
nied with  blueness  of  the  surface— see 
Westminster  Medical  Society,  506  ;  case 
of  traumatic  and  idiopathic  tetanus,  its 
cause  and  seat,  649;  case  of  patulous 
foramen  ovale  undetected  till  the  oc- 
currence of  peripneumony — see  West- 
minster Medical  Society,  724 ;  on  the 
manner  in  which  death  is  produced  by 
carbonic  acid  gas  —  see  Guy's  Hospital 
Physical  Society,  922. 

Bladder,  case  of  rupture  of  the  urinaiy, 
from  external  injury— see  Mr.  Law- 
rence's clinical  lecture,  66S. 

Bleeding  in  cases  of  sudden  accident,  vulgar 
prejudice  in  favour  of— see  Westminster 
Medical  Society,  349. 

Blood,  diabetic,  found  t6  contain  sugar*  l>jr 
Dr.  G.  O.  Rees,  Sl6. 

Blood-letting  in  hffimorrbage  and  dropsyi 
by  Henry  Clutterbuck,  M.D.  2^4;  ol 
blood-letiiug  in  hfemorrhage.  ib.|  treat- 
ment of  hemorrhages,  216  ;  epistaxis, 
ib. ;  hemoptysis,  ib. ;  lia^matemesis,  217$ 
hasmorrhoidsd  affections,  ib. ;  hasmorrbage 
from  the  kidneys,  ib,;  uterine  hctmor- 
rhage,  ib. ;  of  the  use  of  blood-letting  in 
dropsy,   218;  general   anasarca,  arising 
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from  thoracic  inflammation,  2S0  ;  crauial 
dropsy,  ib, ;  dropsy  following  scarlatina, 
ib. 
Boa  constrictor,  on  tbe  respiration  and  de- 
glutition of  the';  3^0. 
Bone,  dead,  on  the  absorption  of,  by  Patbo* 
logicus,  411;  by  PhiliatruB,  490  ;  is  dead 
bone   ever  absorbed  ?    by    Pathologicus, 
756 ;  case  of  disease  of  the  petrous  por- 
tion  of  the  temporal,  shewing  the  pecu- 
liar form  of  inflammation  it  produces  on 
the  brain,  by  T.  J.  Roderick,  Esq.  864, 
Bones,  remarkable  case  of  atrophy  of  tbe, 
— see  atrophy,  1 1 9. 

•  lectures  on  tumors  of  the,  delivered 

at  St.  Geor{;e^8  Hospital,  by  Mr.  Caesar 
Hawkins,  470;  encysted  tumors  of,  471 ; 
hydatid  encysted  tamors,  ib.  ;  serous  en- 
cysted tumors,  472  ;  exostoses,  474  ;  os- 
seous or  laminated  exostosis,  ib. ;  carti- 
laginous exostosis,  475 ;  ivory  exostosis, 
477  ;  causes  of  exostoses,  497  ;  osteosar- 
comatoQs  tumors,  500;  fibrous  osteoear- 
comatous  tnmors,  501  ;  formation  of 
cysts,  502 ;  cystic  osteosarcomatous  tu- 
mors, ib. ;  simple  cystic  tumor,  ib. ; 
cystic  tumor  of  the  periosteum,  ib.  ; 
cystic  tumor  of  the  cancelli,  ib.;  pul- 
sating or  anourisraal  cystic  tumor,  546 ; 
cancer,  648  ;  fungous  tumors,  549 ;  me- 
lanosi«,  ib. ;  fungus  medullaris,  ib. ;  solid 
and  osseous,  ib. ;  soft  and  without  bone, 
550  ;  (concluded),  583 ;  fungus  h»ma. 
tode^,  ib. ;  irregular  expansion  m  the 
cancelli,  ib.  ;  irregular  expansion  of  tbe 
periosteum,  585 ;  distinct  tubercle  in  the 
cancelli,  ib.— see  cranium,  443,  673. 
'  '  —  aflTections  of  the,  arismg  from  sy- 
philis, caries,  pain  fixed  and  flying -see 
Dr.  Venables's  lecture,  395. 
Sonn,  medical  school  of,  296. 
13ook8,  analyses  and  notices  of: — the  Spas  of 
Germany,  by  A.  B.  Granville,  M.D.  19, 
84  ;  urinary  diseases  and  their  treatment, 
by  Robert  Willis,  M.D.  &c.  299,  337 ; 
Dr.  Conrad  on  the  baths  of  Frauzensbad, 
303;  the  elements  of  materia  medica, 
comprehending  the  natural  history,  pre. 
paration,  propenie?,  composiUou,  effects, 
and  uses  of  medicines ;  part  1,  contain- 
ing the  general  action  and  classification 
of  medicines,  and  the  mineral  materia 
medica,  by  Jon.  Pereira,  F.R.S.  &c.  339 ; 
a  German  translation  of  ditto,  ib. ;  out- 
lines of  the  principal  diseases  of  females, 
principally  for  the  use  of  s!udents,  by 
Fleetwood  Churchill,  M.D.  &c.  37 1; 
a  treatise  on  neuralgia,  by  Richard 
Rowland,  M.  D.  &c.  481  ;  introduc- 
tion to  tbe  modem  classification  of  inflects, 
by  J.  O.  Westwood,  F.L.S.  &c,  part  7, 
48f ;  a  general  outline  of  the  animal 
kingdom,  by  Thomas  Rymer  Jones,  FXS. 
&o«  put  2,  ib. ;  4  treatise  on  the  chemi- 
cal ,     edicinal,  and  physiological  proper- 


ties of  creosote,  being  the  HarVeian  prise 
dissertation  for  1836,  by  John  Rose  Cor- 
mack,  member  of  the  Royal  Medical 
and  Royal  Physical  Societies  of  Edin- 
burgh, 530;  the  philosophy  of  disease, 
by  James  Bower  Harrison,  M.ll.C.S. 
533;  all  essay  on  the  pathology  of  the 
urine,  by  Edwin  Adolphus,  M.D.  ib. ;  a 
letter  to  Dr.  Chambers,  F.11.S.  &c.  on 
several  important  points  relating  to  the 
nature  and  proper  treatment  of  gout,  by 
Sir  Charles  Scudamore,  M.D.  F.R.8.  &c. 
reviewed,  641 ;  principles  of  general  and 
comparative  physiology^  intended  as  an 
introduction  to  the  study  of  human  phy- 
siology, and  as  a  guide  to  the  philosophi- 
cal pursuit  of  natural  history,  by  William 
B.  Carpenter,  M.R.C.S.  &c.  and  lecturer 
on  forensic  medicine  in  the  Bristol  medi- 
cal school,  reviewed,  675 ;  the  London 
flora,  by  Alexander  Irvine,  ofMariscbal 
College,  Aberdeen,  721  ;  elements  of  the 
pathology  of  the  human  miud,  by  Thomas 
Mayo,  M.D.  F.R.S.  &c.  829;  vital  sta- 
tistics of  Glasgow,  by  Robert  Cowan, 
M.D.  &c.  830;  Mr.  Ho^royd  on  the 
quarantine  laws,  their  abuses  and  incon- 
sistencies, 909. 
Books  received  for  review,  176,  240,  352, 

461.6.35,736,848. 
Bowels,  on  crystalline  formations  in   the, 

by  Sir  C.  Scudamore,  560. 
Brande,  Professor,  on  certain  properties  of 

steel — see  Royal  Institution,  917. 
Brandon,  H.  Esq.— see  Morphia,  861. 
Brigbt's  Dr.  case  of  spasmodic  disease — see 
Royal  Medical  and  Chirurgical  Society, 
271. 
British  Medical  Association,  animadversions 
upon  a  paper  delivered  at  the  last  anni- 
versary  of  the,  459, 
Brodie's,  Sir  B.  C.  clinical  lectures — see 
Hip-joint,  6,  72,  150 ;   introductory  dis- 
course on  the  studies   required  for  the 
medical  profession,  addressed  to  the  stu- 
'    dents  of  the  medical  school  of  St.  George's 
Hospital,  353 ;   address  to  the  members 
of  the   Royal   Medical    and  Chirurgical 
Society  on  taking  the  chair  aa  piresident, 
919. 
Bronchotomy — see  Mr.  Chne's  lectures  on 

surgery,  38. 
Broussais,  M.  Professor  of  Val  de  Grace, 
death  of,  307  ;  sketch  of  his  life,  and  ac-  ' 
count  of  the  funeral,  344. 
Brown's,  Mr.  J.  case   of  irritable  uterus, 
simulating  spinal  disease,  with  paralysis, 
520. 
Budd's,  Dr.  G.  statistical  account  of  cho- 
lera in   the    Seamen's    Hospibil,   1832, 
873. 
Burials,  weekly  account  of,  32,  64,  96,  144, 
176,  208,  240,  272,320,352,384,  432, 
•164,  496,  544.  576,  624,  656,  688,  736, 
768,  800,  848,  880,  928, 960. 
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Burne's,  Dr.  J.  clinical  lectures — see  West- 
minster Hospital  reports,  265,  344,  4i20, 
452,  465, 886. 

■  memoir  on  tupblo-enteritis, 

or  inflanimatiou  and  perforative  ulcera- 
tion of  the  ciecum  and  appendix  vermifor- 
mis— see  Royal  Medical  and  Chirurgical 
Society,  380. 

Bums  and  scalds,  new  method  of  treating, 
by  Dr.  £.  Greenhow,  82 ;  a  similar  me- 
thod, by  applying  treacle  as  a  dressing, 
by  Dr.  Leach,  191  ;  observations  on  the 
various  methods  of  treatment  of,  adopted 
at  different  periods,  -wv.h  general  remarks 
on,  and  objections  to  Dr.  Greenhow 's 
mode  of  dressing,  by  Mr.  R.  H.  Meade, 
355  ;  second  letter  by  Dr.  I^ach,  in  reply 
to  Mr.  Meade,  350;  approval  and  con- 
firmation  of  Dr.  Greenhow's  method,  by 
Mr.  Sweeting,  374 ;  farther  observations 
and  reply  in  vindication,  by  Or.  Green- 
how,  525;  pathology— see  Mr.  Cooper  8 
lecture,  837. 

Busk,  Mr.  G.  on  dislocation  of  the  femur, 
15 ;  case  of  aneurisroal  tumor  of  the  orbit, 
cored  by  tying  the  common  carotid  artery, 
874. 


C. 

Calculus,  lecture  on  the  chemical  hiitory 
and  medical  treatment  of,  and  the  various 
disorders  of  the  urinary  system,  by  Or. 
Venables,  383 ;  sea-faring  men  lets  prone 
to  than  others — see  Royal  Medical  and 
Chirurgical  Society,  457. 

Calculi,  M.  Civiale  ou  cystic  oxyde,  33. 

Campbell,  Mr.  J.  on  acupuncturation  in 
ascites,  328. 

Cancer,  observations  on— see  Mr.  Cline's 
lecture  on  Surgery,  65. 

Carbonic  acid  gas.  deaths  from,  with  re- 
marks by  the  editor,  343 ;  Dr.  G.  Bird's 
contradiction  of  his  evidence  as  reported, 
381  ;  post-mortem  appearances  of  G.  Bell 
^see  Hore,  Mr.,  4<>9 ;  discussion  on 
poisoning  by — see  Westminster  Medical 
Society,  426 ;  on  the  manner  in  it  pro- 
duces death,  by  Dr.  Bird— see  Guy's  Hos- 
pital Physical  Society,  922. 

Carbonic  acid,  advantages  in  phthisis,  433 ; 
in  urine  —  see  Dr.  Venables'  lecture, 
628. 

Carbuncle,  clinical  lectures  oo,  &c.— see 
Lawrence,  Mr.,  300 

Carditis,  case  of,  by  T.  Salter,  Esq.— see 
Roval  Medical  and  Chirurgical  Society, 
618. 

Carter,  Mr.  H.  T.  on  the  structure  of  the 
tnpetum  in  ruminating  animals,  523. 

Cartilages  of  ihe  hip  joint,  ulceration  of  the, 
&c.— see  Ilipjoint,  72-6. 

Cataract— see  Eye,  Dr.  Mackenzie's  lecture, 
25 ;  Mr.  Cline's  lecture,  70. 


Cerebral  disease,  two  cases  of,  by  Dr.  D, 
Badham,  950. 

CertiScates  and  memorials,  editorial  re- 
marks on,  304 ;  school,  tho  easy  attain- 
ment of,  animadverted  upon,  430. 

Chance,  Mr.  on  the  pathology  of  morphia* 
486. 

Chatto*s,  Mr.  J.  objections  to  a  medical 
coroner,  926. 

Cholera,  use  of  saline  en^mata  in  a  case  of* 
by  Dr.  Morgan,  893. 

Chancres  on  the  genital  organs — see  Medi- 
cine, Profet-sor  Graves's  lecture,  630  ;  an. 
the  predisposition  to,  ib.  633. 

Chemical  nomenclature,  inconvenienceft 
arising  from  changes  in— see  Medicine* 
Professor  Graves's  lectures,  44. 

Chest,  on  deformity  of  the,  in  young  chil- 
dren, from  disease  of  the  lungs,  by  G.  A. 
Rees,  Esq.  557. 

Chinese  hospital  at  Canton,  432. 

Cholera,  on  hot  saline  enemata  in  the  cure 
of,  by  Mr.  Morgan, 479;  urea  discovered 
in  the  blood  in  a  case  of,  by  Dr.  H.  Rainy, 
519 — ^see  588;  statistical  account  of,  ia 
the  seamen's  hospital,  1833,  by  G.  Badd, 
M.D.873. 

Chorea,  on  the  use  of  stramonium  in — see 
Professor  Graves's  lecture,  108 ;  case  of, 
in  a  man  72  years  of  age,  ib.  109. 

Chyle  in  urine-^ee  Dr.  Venables'  lecture, 
629. 

Circumcision — see  surgery,  Mr.  Clme's  lec- 
ture, 374. 

Clavicle,  on  fractured,  by  C.  H.  Higgins, 
Esq.  403. 

Clayton,  Oscar,  Esq. — see  belladonna. 

Cline's,  Mr.  lectures  on  surgery,  delivered 
at  St.  Thomas's  hospital^see  •urgeiy, 
1,  33,  6.5,  97,  145,  177,  309,  341,  275- 
331. 

Clinical  instruction,  advantages  of— seeDr. 
Burne's  lecture,  365. 

Clinical  clerkships,  animadversions  upoa 
the  duties  of  gentlemen  holding  that 
office,  143. 

Clutterbuck's,  Dr.  lecture  on  blood-letting — 
see  blood-letting,  314. 

Coles's,  Mr.  H.  experiments  wiih  new  mat- 
ter in  vaccination,  164;  statistics  of  the 
Coburg  lying-in  society  of  Cheltenham, 
318. 

Colchicum,  on  the  effects >  externally,  in 
rheumatism,  by  Mr.  Laycock,  899. 

Colic,  on  the  use  of  oil  in  the  cure  of 
painters',  by  Mr.  J.  J.  Bigsby,  329. 

College  of  surgeons: — Lisu  of  gentJemen 
who  received  diplomas,  433,  656,  938  ; 
Mr.  Stanley's  Hunterian  oration,  790; 
Mr.  H.  Mansell's  diploma  declared  void, 
848. 

Condylomata — see  Medicine,  Profeaaor 
Graves's  lecture,  634. 

Conraih,  Dr.  on  the  baths  of  Franxensbad* 
reviewed,  303. 
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Cooke,  Dr.  J.  C.  on  aniveTsIty  ezaminationti 
for  degrees,  272. 

Coo[>er*i>i  Mr.  S.  clinical  lecture,  delivered 
at  University  College  Hospital,  on  stran- 
gulated femoral  bemia — operation — cysts 
in  the  fat  under  the  fascia  propria,  S35; 
>  pathology  of  burns  and  scalds,  837. 

Copeman,  T.  Esq.  on  the  method  of  healing 
by  the  "  modelling  process,'*  755. 

Copland,  Dr.  appointed  temporary  professor 
of  medicine  at  University  College — fracas 
on  his  entering  the  theatre,  617. 

Copper,  on  the  efTects  of  certain  prepara- 
tions of,  on  persons  employed  in  imitation 
gilding,  by  G.  Turner,  Esq.  697. 

Corrigan,  Dr.  on  spontaneous  amputation  of 
the  limbs  in  utero,  519. 

Cormack^s,  Dr.  J.  R.  remarks  on  what  is 
usually  called  the  spontaneous  amputation 
of  the  limbs  of  the  foetus  in  utero,  410. 

Cornea,  nebulous  opacity  of  the,  with  im- 
paired vision,  from  a  blow  on  the  eye- 
see  Mr.  Lawrence's  clinical  lecture,  666; 
on  purulent  inflammation  of  the  conjunc- 
tiva, by  F.Tyrrell,  Esq.  702;  of  the  or- 
ganization of,  ib.;  mode  of  destruction  of 
the,  in  purulent  ophthalmia,  705 ;  plan  of 
treating  acute  purulent  ophthalmia,  706. 

Coroners,  on  the  neglect  of  medical  evi- 
deuce  by— Mr.  R.  Semple,  194;  Mr.  J. 
Collier,  317  ;  Mr.  Charles  Hopkins,  ib. . 
"  A  Constant  Reader,"  575  ;  Mr.  W.  T] 
Tyson,  654. 

Coroners*  inquests,  editorial  observations  on, 
483. 

Coronership  for  Middlesex,  vacancy  by 
death  of  Mr.  Stirling,  624;  Mr.  Wakley 
a  candidate,  645  ;  state  of  the  poll,  762  ^ 
Mr.  Wakley's  return,  790. 

Coroner,  objections  to  a  medical,  by  Mr. 
J.  Chatto,  926. 

Cory,  Dr.  £.  A.  on  the  use  of  strychnia  in 
retention  of  urine,  935. 

Cowan's,  Dr.  vital  statistics  of  Glasgow, 
editorial  extracts  from,  830. 

Cowper,  some  observations  on  the  glands  of, 
in  the  female,  by  Robert  Knox,  M.D.  588. 

Crampton*8,  P.  Esq.  apology  to  Sir  A.  Cooper 
relative  to  discoveries  in  the  anatomy  of 
hernia,  731. 

Cranium,  on  fractures  of  the  bones  of  the, 
by  Mr.  R.  Jones,  443;  negative  treat- 
ment, 444;  recovery,  445;  case  of  com- 
pound fracture,  with  depression  of  the; 
depressed  portion  allowed  to  remain; 
complete  recovery,  673  ;  case  of  depres- 
sion  of  the,  without  fracture,  partially 
raised  by  the  application  of  the  cupping- 
glass,  by  Mr.  Harbord,  ib. 

Creosote,  on  the  value  of,  as  compared  with 
other  remedies  in  the  treatment  of  sur- 
gical diseases,  by  J.  L.  Da  Lux,  510. 

Croup,  case  of ;  nature  and  treatment  of, 
different  from  laryngismus  stridulus— see 
Westminster  Medical  Society,  729. 

Crowthcr,  Dr. — see  mad- houses. 


Crystals,  on  the  formation  of.  in  the  human 
intestines.  319  ;  by  Sir  C.  Scudamore, 
560;  by  Mr.  O.  B.  Bellingham,  78J. 

Cuilin}>'s,  T.  B.  Esq.  observations  on  the 
employment  of  the  solid  nitrate  of  silver 
in  strictures  of  the  urethra,  and  in  other 
affections  of  the  urioary  organs.  596; 
concluded,  636;  case  of  irritability  of 
prostatic  part  of  the  urethra  and  chronic 
discharge  cured  by  the  local  application 
of  nitrate  of  silver,  ib. 

Cystic  oxide—see  Dr.  Venables'  lectures, 
628. 

Cyst  in  the  nympha ;  suppurating ;  cystic 
sarcoma  in  Uie  neck  of  an  infant ;  serous 
in  the  mamma  of  the  male — see  surgery, 
Mr.  Arnott's  lecture,  916. 


Da  Luz,  Mr  J  L.  on  the  value  of  creosote 
as  compared  with  other  remedies,  in  the 
treatment  of  surgical  diseases,  540. 

Deafness,  494. 

Death  of  a  child  from  fright  of  the  mother, 
and  a  remark  on  the  processus  vermifor- 
mis,  by  B.  Ridge,  Esq..  193;  case  of 
sudden,  by  Mr.  Greenwood,  and  discus- 
sion as  to  its  cause — see  Guy's  Hospital 
Physical  Society,  797. 

Delinum,  traumatic,  relieved  by  the  exhi- 
bition of  opium,  28. 

• the  nature  and  treatment  of,  by 

Mr.  M.  Gallway,  46,  72. 

Delirium  tremens,  case  of,  treated  with 
tartar  emetic  and  opium,  by  Wm.  Gar* 
like.  Esq.  163;  discussion  on,  and  cases 
of— see  Westminster  Medical  Society, 
415. 

Dental  capsule,  on  the  persistent  nature  of 
the,  with  physiological  and  pathological 
observations,  by  Alexander  Nasmyth, 
Esq.  681. 

Desquamation,  singular  case  of  extensive, 
298. 

Diabetes  insipidus,  a  discussion  on — see 
Westminster  Medical  Society,  458. 

Diarrhoea,  cured  by  the  sesqulozide  of  iron 
— see  Westminster  Hospital,  Dr.  Burne's 
lecture,  423. 

Diet,  a  very  low  one,  463. 

Disease  and  the  weather  at  Hamburgh  in 
1837,  report  on,  307 ;  first  epidemic  tho 
influenza,  which  pften  attnckt^d  robust 
subjects  with  ttit-  rjipsJity  of  liuLtniiig  ; 
Dr.  Rothenburg  fijp|(o»f n  half  the  popu- 
lation,  or  65,000  ficTsoiii*,  lo  have  be«*n 
attacked,  308  ;  secoTiil  epkieinJc  iha 
mumps,  third  cpiiJemic  ih?  cholera,  309 1 
conclusion,  see  Humburt^h.  382, 

Diseases,  double—  ftt*e  M ^ d j c i n e >  Profess ' 
Graves's  lecture,  187. 

— —  hereditary,  ih.  108,  'i79 ;  rtinft 
able  exceptions  to  the  preneial  fawi 
their  transmission,  ib*  ?S0. 
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DisMCtioD,  the  want  of  lubjectg  for;  re- 
marks OD,  by  tbe  editor  ;  absurdity  of  the 
distribution  scheme,  and  inefficiency  of 
the  inspector,  417. 

Diuresis  cbylosa — see  Dr.  Venoblca*  lec- 
ture, 881  ;  causes,  morbid  anatomy, 
pathology,  ib.  883 ;  diagnosis,  prognosis, 
884 ;  treatment,  885. 

Down8*s,  Mr.  case  of  lacerated  wound  of 
tbe  scalp,  907, 

Dropsy »  on  tbe  use  of  blood-letting  in,  by 
H.  Clutterbuck,  M.D.319;  general  ana- 
sarca arising  from  thoracic  inflammation, 
3S0 ;  cranial,  ib. ;  following  scarlatina,  ib. 

orarian,  on  the  propriety  of  eitir- 

pating  the  cyst  in  certain  cases  of,  by  Mr. 
Gotham — see  Guy's  Hospital  Physical 
Society,  311;  of  tbe  womo,  Dr.  Reid  on 
— ^see  Westminster  Medical  Society,  343 ; 
cases  of,  in  the  fcctus,  by  Charles  West, 
M.D.  716. 

Drugs,  monthly  list  of,  on  sale  in  tbe  English 
market,  witn  their  prices  and  several  du- 
ties, 175,  351,  495, 688,  887. 

Dysphagia,  case  of,  with  sphacelus  of  tbe 
guUer,  by  Dr.  Williamson,  8126. 


Ear*— see  stethoscope,  395. 

Editorial  Articles: — A  word  of  advice  to 
pupils,  ^1  i  our  new  volume,  24 ;  on  the 
management  of  mad-houses,  51 ;  on  tbe 
best  mode  of  conducting  medical  etudies, 
87 ;  on  medical  reading,  130 ;  manage, 
ment  of  mad-houses,  165;  London  Uni- 
versity regulations  for  medical  degrees, 
196;  examinations  forB.A.at  Cambridge 
compared  with  ditto,  200 ;  cases  of  mal. 
aprazis,  130 ;  London  University  degrees, 
261  ;  testimonials  and  certificates,  306; 
on  medical  studiep*  343 ;  cases  of  mala- 
praxis,  376 :  tbe  want  of  subjects  for  dis- 
section, 417 ;  proceedings  at  London 
University,  450 ;  coroners'  inquesta,  483; 
re  vaccination,  533,  551;  save  us  from 
our  friends,  614;  quackery,  616,  642, 
878  ;  new  regulations  of  the  College  of 
Physicians,  722;  medical  relief  of  tbe 
poor,  758;  incarceration  of  tbe  saae  in 
lunatic  asylums,  787 ;  effecu  of  tbe  tax 
on  wine,  832 ;  on  mineial  and  vegetable 
poisons,  833;  on  quapk  medicines,  866, 
943 ;  comments  on  the  fourth  report  of  the 
committee  of  medicine  at  tbe  London 
University,  911. 

Elephantiasis,  cases  of,  treated  for  tbe  most 
part  by  fumigations,  by  Jon.  Green, M.D. 
778. 

Elliot5on,  Dr.— see  mesmerism,  64;  his 
resignation  of  the  professorship  of  medi- 
cine at  University  College,  536 ;  vote  of 
thanks  to,  b^  the  students,  675 ;  letter  to 
his  late  pupils,  946. 


Embryo,  on  an  aborted,  in  which  the  vehi- 
cular umbilicus  was  well  developed,  bj 
Mr.  Stieeter— see  Westminster  MedicaU 
Society,  220. 

Endermic  medicine,  233 ;  method  of  apply- 
ing tbe  remedies,  ib. ;  effect  and  applica- 
tion of  tbe  several  remedies  hitherto  in- 
troduced by  tbe  skin,  234. 

Epilepsy — see  Westminster  Ho0pital,  Dr. 
Buine's  lecture,  565 ;  conversation  on 
purgatives  in  ;  is  ii  a  functional  or  organic 
disease?  use  of  nitrate  of  silver — see 
Westminster  Medical  Society,  682. 

Epistaxis,  new  method  of  treating,  and  pre- 
venting chilblains^see  medicine^  Pro- 
fessor Graves's  lecture,  282. 

Ergot  of  rye,  observations  on  the  anatomical 
and  physiological  nature  of  tbe,  and  other 
grasses,  by  E.  J.  Quekett,  F.L.S.  606; 
on  the  use  of,  by  Mr.  H.  Heano,  639 ;  on 
the  injurious  effects  of,  by  Mr.  Banner 
— see  Liverpool  Medical  Society,  925* 

Erysipelas,  erratic  or  creeping,  its  progress 
— see  Dr.  Graves's  lecture,  105  ;  Dr. 
Hay  ward's  surgical  cases,  938. 

Estlin's,  J.  B.  Esq.  second  letter  on  new 
vaccine  virus,  115}  third  letter,  707;  in- 
troduction of  tbe  new  vaccine  virus  into 
America,  817;  observations-  on  the  Na- 
tional Vaccine  Establishment  report,  863. 

Exeicise,  modes  of  taking,  prescribed  by 
Hippocrates — see  medicine,  Professor 
Graves^s  lecture,  282. 

Eye,  fistula  lacbrymalis,  couching,  extrac- 
tion of  cataract,  perforating  the  iris,  and 
removal  of  the — see  surgexy,  Mr.  Ciine's 
lecture  on,  67,  71. 

— ^—  clinical  lectures  on  the,  by  Dr. 
Mackenzie,  at  the  Glasgow  Infirmary; 
lenticular  cataract;  operation  of  extrac- 
tion, 25 ;  operation  without  an  assistant 
apt  to  give  rise  to  tbe  turning  of  tbe  eye- 
ball inwards,  ^6;  iritis  sympathetica, 
58,  91 ;  the  kind  of  injuries  which,  affect- 
ing one  eye,  are  apt  to  induce  sympa- 
thetic inflammation  in  the  other,  ib. ;  tbe 
date  at  which  attacks  of  sympathetic 
iritis,  or  retinitis,  are  apt  to  occur,  ib. ; 
tbe  subjects  in  which  this  disease  is  gene- 
rally observed,  92 ;  tbe  exciting  causes, 
ib.;  the  symptoms,  local  and  constita- 
tional,  ib. ;  the  nature  of  tbe  connexuia 
by  means  of  which  this  sympathetic  in- 
flammation is  brought  on,  93;  tbe  diag- 
nosis, 94;  the  ..prognosis,  ib. ;  tbe  tieat* 
ment,  ib. ;  ophthalmia  tarsi,  136 ;  syphi- 
litic ulceration  of  eyelids  and  inner  can- 
thus,  ib. ;  case  1,  syphilitic  ulcer  at  inner 
cantbus — penetration  of  lacrymal  sac,  ib. ; 

2,  syphilitic  ulcer  of  upper  eyelids,  137; 

3,  loss  of  the  four  eyelids  from  syphilitie 
ulceration,  138. 

— —  clinical  lectures  on  the,  by  Dr. 
Wood,  assistant-surgeon  at  the  Glasgow 
Eye  Infirmary  .-—Origin  of  Infirmaiy, 
201 ;   ophthalmia  of   new-born   infantf, 
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causps  and  treatment,  ib.  902 1  caBes, 
ib.  203 ;  consequences  of  opbtbalmia 
neonatorum,  645. 
Eye,  cauiies  of  xnusce  volitantes  in  the, 
by  Dr.  Wallace,  109;  case  of  Miss  Pal- 
mer, reported  as  cured  by  tlie  use  of  vera- 
tria,  by  Dr.  Turnbull ;  reported  to  be  a 
failure,  by  Mr.  Sweeting,  374;  Mr.  Hos- 
kins  on  purulent  ophtbaImia->see  medi- 
cine. Professor  Graves's  lecture,  364; 
variolous  ophthalmia — see  Mr,  Lawrence's 
lecture,  506;  gonorrhoeal  ophthalmia, 
509  ;  acute  ophthalmia— see  Mr.  Jonef's 
remarks  on  Mr.  Tyrrell's  paper,  591,  815  ; 
case  of  nebulous  opacity  cf  the  cornea, 
with  impaired  vision,  from  a  blow  on  the 
~-see  Mr.  Lawrence's  clinicsU  lecture, 
666 ;  on  purulent  inflammation  of  the 
conjunctiva,  by  Mr.  Tyrrell,  702  {  of  the 
organization  of  the  cornea,  ib. ;  mode  of 
destruciiou  of  the  cornea  in  purulent  oph< 
thalmia,  705 ;  plan  of  treating  acute  puru- 
lent ophthalmia,  705. 


Faraday,  Professor,  on  the  electric  condition 
of  the  raia  torpedo  and  gymnotus  elec- 
tricus,  647  ;  on  Gurney's  ozy-oil  lamp — 
see  Royal  lusiitution,  841. 

Femur,  case  of  dislocation  of  the,  by  Mr. 
G.  Busk,  15. 

lecture  on  fractures  of  the*  by  Mr. 

Guthrie,  with  remarks  by  the  reporter, 
54 ;  caries'  of  the  os  femoris,  ib. ;  gun- 
shot injuries  of  the  thigh,  55  ;  various 
kinds  of  fraclufe-bed,  56. 

Fever,  typhus,  case  of,  with  general  bron- 
chitis ;  treatment  in  first  staee ;  in 
second ;  apparent  anomalies  in  this  treat- 
ment— see  medicine,  Professor  Graves's 
lecture,  181, 

adynamic— see  Westminster  Hos- 
pital, Dr.  Bume's  lectures,  886;  apo- 
plectic cerebral  congestion,  delirium 
tremens,  subacute  brouchitis,  pericar- 
ditis, ib.;  phlegmasia  dolens,  its  patho- 
logy and  treatment,  888. 

"  pectoral,  observations  on  the  causes 

of  symptoms  in — see  Medicine,  Pro- 
fessor Graves's  lecture,  185. 

Fibrin,  on  the  softening  of  coagulated,  by 
Mr.  G.  Gulliver,  874. 

Kts,  case  of,  with  very  slow  pulse,  by  Mr. 
J.  R.  Gibson,  122  ;  concluded,  and  in- 
ferences drawn  from  a  post-mortem  exa- 
mination, 155. 

Fcetal  monstrosities  and  malformations — see 
Westminster  Medical  Society,  238;  dis- 
cussion' on  the  influence  of  imagination  on 
the  development  of  the  foetus,  exerted  at 
the  period  of  conception,  or  afterwards, 
ib.  764 ;  account  of  a  fcetus   of  seven 


months,  with  its  plscenta  adherent  to  the 
najvus,  occupying  the  scalp  and  dura 
mater,    by  Dr.  L«e — ^see  Royal  Medical 

.    and  Chirorgical  Society,  794. 

Foetus  in  utero,  remarks  on  the  spontaneous 
amputation  of  the  limbs  of  the,  by  Dr. 
J.  R.  Cormack,  410;  Dr.  Corrigan,  519; 
cases  of  dropsy  in  the,  716, 

Foramen  ovale^  case  of  open,  anaccorapa- 
nied  with  blueness  of  the  sarface,  by  Dr. 
G.  Bird— see  Westminster  Medical  So- 
ciety, 536 ;  case  of  patulous,  undetected 
till  the  occurrence  of  peripneumony,  bv 
ditto,  ib.  724. 

Forceps,  on  the  application  of  the  short,  in 
midwifery,  by  Mr.  Renton,  894. 

Foreign  journals,  extracts  from: — Curious 
case  of  simultaneous  dislocation  of  both 
thighs,  31;  animalcules  developed  in 
putrefaction,  ib. ;  M.  Civiale  on  cystic 
oxyde  calculi,  82. 

Forensic  medicine,  proposals  for  promoting 
the  study  of,  as  conducive  to  the  improve- 
ment of  tile  proceedings  at  coroners'  in- 
quests, 484. 

FouuJling  Hospital,  re-vaccination  at  the, 
by  W.  B.  Hutchinson,  Esq.  638, 

Fractures  of  the  extremities,  on  treating 
by  means  of  plaster  of  Paris  casts,  by 
Mr.  Sweeting,  372  ;  experiments  with 
diflTerent  materials  in  the    formation    of 

.  moulding  tablets  for,  by  A.  Smee,  781. 

Fricke's,  Dr.  annals  of,  and  practical  ob- 
servations on,  the  nature  and  treatment 
of  syphilitic  diseases  at  Hamburgh—see 
Professor  Gravea's  lecture,  696,  ib.  774. 

Fungus  hsematodes — see  Mr.  Hawkins's 
lecture  on  tumors  of  the  bones,  583. 

G. 

Gallway,  Mr.  M.  B.  on  the  nature  and 
treatment  of  delirium,  46,  78. 

Galvaaisoi,  an  ess-^y  on,  in  reference  to  Its 
therapeutic  eflfects  on  the  human  system, 
by  Mr.  J.  Grantham,  399^ 

Gannal's  antiseptic  fluid,  Mr.  Smith  on  the 
use  of— see    Westminster  Medical    So- 

•    ciety,  621. 

Gangrena  oris,  case  of,  curious  from  the  ra- 
pidity of  its  progress,  &c.  122. 

Garlike's,  Mr.  W.  case  of  delirium  tremens, 
163 ;  on  iodide  of  iron  in  mesenteric  dis, 
ease,  403. 

George's,  Mr.  J.  D.  statement  respecting 
the  splints  used  at  University  Hospital, 
63.  • 

Glasgow  £ye  Infirmary-^-^ee  eye,  lectures 
on  the,  25,  58,  91,  126;  iu  origin,  ma- 
nagement, and  fands,  201. 

Gonorrhcea,  plan  of  treatment  pursued  by 
Dr.Roe — see  medieine,  Professor  Graves's 
lecture,  302;  injections,  with  local  Anti- 
phlogistic means,  438 ;  gontorboeal  rheu- 
matism and  ophthalmia,  440~S6e  sy- 
philis. 
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Cronorrboal  ophtLalmia  and  rheumatism— 
see  Mr.  LAwieQce's  lecture,  509;  rheu- 
matic affection  of  various  joints  ;  inflam- 
mation of  the  eyes,  ib.  511 ;  rheumatism, 
acute  inflammation  of  the  testis,  ulcera- 
tion of  the  tunicsf  and  discharge  through 
the  aperture  of  the  (ubuJi  seminiferi,  ib. 
512. 

Gorham,  Mr.  on  extirpation  of  the  cyst  in 
ovarian  dropsy ->8ee  Guy's  Hospital  Phy- 
sical Society,  313. 

Grant,  Professor,  on  the  infuBoria — see 
Royal  Institation,  840. 

Grantham,  John  £)»q.  on  galvanism,  in  refe- 
rence to  its  therapeutic  effects  on  the  hu- 
man subject,  399. 

Granville,  Dr.  A.  B.  on  the  spas  of  Ger- 
many ^  reviewed,  19,  84. 

Graves's,  Professor,  clinical  lectures  on  me- 
dicine, delivered  at  the  Meath  Hospital, 
Dublin— see  medicine,  39,  103, 181,  279, 
361,  438.  693,774,854,881,  929;  case  of 

I  he)  aiic  abscess  opening  into  the  stomach 
by  three  perforations ;  also  into  the  peri- 
cardium :  pericarditis,  pleuritis,  684b 

Gray,  J.  F.  M.D.  of  New  York,  on  external 
pressure  in  prolapsus  uteri,  221. 

Green's,  Dr.  cases  of  elephantiasis,  treated 
for  the  most  part  by  fumigations,  778. 

Greenhow's,  Dr.  £*  new  method  of  treating 
bums,  82 ;  approved  of,  and  confirmed 
by  Mr.  Sweeting,  374* 

Greenhow,  Mr.  T.  M.  on  the  nature  of  vac- 
cination, 114. 

Greenwood,  Mr.  case  of  sudden  death,  797. 

Gulliver,  Mr.  G.  on  the  softening  of  the 
coagulated  fibrin,  874. 

Guthrie's,  Mr.  clinical  lecture — see  West- 
minster Hospiul}  surgical  bed  not 
adopted  by  his  colleagues,  57 ;  note  re- 
gatding  ditto,  96. 

Guy's  Hospital  Physical  Society:— Dr. 
Guy  on  the  application  of  the  namerical 
or  statistical  method  to  medicine,  134 ; 
Dr.  Hughes  on  aneurism  of  the  aorta, 
.  805  ;  Dr*  Barlow  on  the  present  state  of 
humoral  pathology,  ib.;  Mr,  Gorham  on 
the  propriety  of  extirpating  the  cyst  in 
certain  cases  of  ovarian  dropsy,  3lS;  Mr. 
Chapman  on  the  prejudicial  effects  of 
Joyce's  stove,  427 ;  Dr.  Ashwell  on  the 
morbid  effects  of  undue  lactation,  428; 
Mr.  Dalrymple  on  idiopathic  hemorrhage* 
489 ;  Dr.  Addison  on  the  connexion  be- 
tween  derangements  of  the  kidneys  and 
disiurbimce  of  the  cerebral  functions* 
651  $  Dr.  Hughes  on  the  existence  of 
fibrous  concretions  in  the  heart  prior  to 
death,  727 ;  Mr.  Greenwood  on  a  case  of 
sodden  death,  797. 

Guy'j  Hospital  Physical  Society:  — Dr. 
Golding  Bird  on  the  manner  in  which 
death  is  produced  by  carbonic  acid  gas, 
922. 
Guy,  Dr.  on  the  application  of  the  statis- 
tical method  to  medicine,  134. 


H. 

Haemorrhage,  on  blood-letting  in,  by  H* 
Clutterbuck,  M.D.  214;  treatment  of 
hemorrhages,  216 ;  epistazis,  ib.  ;  he- 
moptysis, ib. ;  haematemesis,  217;  bv- 
morrhoidal  affeeiiona,  ib.;  baBmorrhage 
from  the  kidneys,  ib. ;  uterine  haemor- 
rhage, ib. ;  paper  on  idiopathic,  by  Mr. 
D.  Dalrymple,  489 1  treaUse  on  uterine, 
by  Mr.  R.  Hull,  9t5. 

Haemorrhoids,  or  piles — see  surgexy,  Mr. 
Cline's  lecture,  36. 

Halford,  Sir  Henry,  and  Mr.  Locklejr,  264. 

Hall's,  Dr.  M.  physiological  discoveries, 
observations  cm,  by  Mr.  Streeter,  487. 

Hamborgh,  report  on  weather  and  disease 
at,  in  1837 — influenza,  307  ;  mamps, 
309;  cholera,  309;  concluded,  382; 
measles,  ib. ;  catarrhal  diseases,  383; 
rheumatism,  ib. ;  gastric  diseases,  384  ; 
nervous  diseases,  ib. ;  diseases  of  the  vas- 
cular system,  ib. ;  chronic  diseases,  ib, ; 
eruptions,  ib. 

Hand,  inflammation  of  the,  from  injories  of 
the  finger — see  Mr.  Lawrence's  dinicai 
lecture  324. 

Hare's,  Mr.  £.  S.  case  of  tumor,  16. 

Hare-lip,  operation  for — see  surgery,  Mr. 
Cline's  lecture,  33. 

Harbord,  H.  D.  Esq.  surgical  cases  : — Case 
of  foreign  body  in  the  trachea,  672  ;  com- 
pound fracture,  with  depression  of  the 
ctauium,  673 ;  depression  of  the  cranium, 
without  fracture,  675. 

Hay  ward's,  Dr.  surgical  cases,  938. 

Hawkins's,  Mr.  Caesar,  lectures  on  tamors 
of  the  bones,  delivered  at  St.  George's 
Hospital — see  bones,  470,  497,  545, 
583. 

Head,  injuries  of  the,  requiring  the«trepan 

-*see  surgery,  Mr.  Cline's  lecture,  209 ; 
suppuration,  ib.  209 ;  extravasation  of 
blood,  ib.  210  ;  fractures  of  the  cranium, 
ib.  211  ;  concussion  of  the  brain,  212 1 
places  in  which  the  operation  of  trepan- 
ning will  be  improper,  ib.  213;  instru- 
ments used,  ib.  243;  application  of  the 
trephine  to  the  sternum,  ib.  214. 

Health,  176. 

Heane,  H.  Esq.  on  the  use  of  ergot,  639. 

Heart,  on  thinmng  of  the  panetes  of  the, 
448  ;  on  the  existence  of  fibrous  con- 
cretions in  the,  prior  to  death,  by  Dr. 
Hugfaes-^see  Guy's  Hospital  Physical 
Society,  727 ;  diagnosis  of  diseased  valves 
of  the,  by  Dr.  Hope,  904. 

Hepatitis,  sub-acuto  chronic— see  West- 
minster Hospital,  Dr*  Burae's  lectnrr, 
422. 

Hernia,  the  nature,  cause,  and  treatment  of 
—see    Surgery,    Mr.    Cline's    lectures, 
145-9, 177-183. 
-^—  case  of  strangulated  mesenteric,  by 
Robert  Ranking,  Esq.  188. 
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Hernia,  vaginal-sre  Westmioster  Medical 

Society,  330. 
— —  irredacible  omental  —  see  Law- 
renceX  Mr.  clinical  lecture,  393;  im- 
proved method  of  applying  the  taxis  in, 
by  J  G.  Wilson,  Esq.  404  ;  anatomy  of. 
Mr.  Crampton's  apology  to  Sir  A.Cooper 
relative  to  discoveries  in  the,  731 ;  case 
of  spontaneoos  recovery  from  strangu- 
lated, after  the  symptoms  had  existed  for 
fourteen  days,  by  A.  Maclellan,  Esq. 
824;  case  of  strangulated  femoral ;  ope- 
ration; cysts  in  the  fat  under  the  fascia 
propna— see  Mr.  Cooper's  lecture,  855. 

Higgins,  C.  H.  Esq.  on  fractured  clavicle, 
403. 

Hip. joint,  case  of  amputation  at  the,  caus- 
ing death  at  the  end  of  forty-eieht  days ; 
autopsy,  94.  ^     ^         ^   ' 

— clinical  lectures  on  disease  of  the, 

hy  Sir  B.  C.  Brodie,  Bart.  6;  inflamma- 
tion  of  the  synovial  membrane,  ib. ;  scro- 
fulous disease  of  the  hip,  9 ;  produces 
abscess,  &c,  10;  signs  of  disease,  72; 
primary  ulceration  of  the  cartilages; 
symptoms  and  phenomena  attending  this, 
ib^  cartilage  endowed  with  vascularity ; 
examination  of  Mr.  Key's  opinions  on 
this  subject,  74;  consequences^of  ulcera- 
taon  of  the  cartilages,  76 ;  treatment  of 
«  diseases  of  the,  76, 150 ;  inflammation  of 
the  synovial  membrane,  151;  scrofulous 
diseases  of  the  hip-joint  in  children,  152 ; 
abscess  connected  with  the  hip-joint,  154. 

Hippuric  acid,  analysis  of— see  Dr.  Vena- 
bles'  lectures,  578. 

Holthouse's,  C.  Esq.  history  and  description 
of  acarus  scabiei,  406;  this  insect  the 
cause  of  the  itch,  524;  can  man  contract 
the  itch  from  brutes,  or  the  latter  from 
the  former?  601. 

Hooping-cough,  observations  on  the,  by  Dr. 
Lombard,  of  Geneva,  463. 

Hope,  Dr.  on  the  diagnosis. of  diseased 
valves,  904. 

Hope's,  Dr.  J.  reply  to  Drs.  Graves  and 
dcokes  remarks  in  reference  to  ausculta- 
tion, 126. 

Hore's,  R.  C.  Esq.  account  of  the  appear- 
ances noted  in  the  body  of  G.  Bell,  who 
died  from  the  inhalation  of  carbonic 
oxide,  409. 

Hughes,  Dr.  on  aneurism  of  the  aorta,  205; 
on  the  existence  of  fibrous  concrescences 
m  the  heart  prior  to  death,  727. 

Hull,  Robert,  M.R.CA  on  uterine  hsmor- 
rhage,  225. 

Hullam's,  W.  Esq.  case  of  fracture  of  the 
pelvw,  517. 

Humeri,  amputotion  of  the  os  — see  Mr. 
Clme's  lecture,  325. 

Humerus,  resection  of  the  head  of  the.  bv 
M.  Baudens,  144.  ^ 

— ; —  dislocation  of— see  Shoulder,  dis- 

location  of,  by  Mr.  Lawrence,  249. 


Humoral  pathology,  Dr.  Barlow  on  the  pre- 
sent state  of,  268. 

Hutchinson,  W.  B.  Esq.  on  rcvaccination 
iat  the  Foundling  Hospital,  633. 

"~~— ~— — *8»  Mr.  J.  C.  case  of  extensive 
desquamation,  298. 

Hydrophobia,  case  of,  at  St.  Bartholomew's 
Hospital,  by  Mr.  J,  W.  Ilott,  62. 

Hysterotomy,  Professor  Gibson's  second 
successful  operation,  144. 


Ilott,  Mr.  J.  W.— see  Hydrophobia,  62. 

Impetigo,  on  the  use  of  burdock  in— see 
Medicine,  Professor  Graves'  lectures  on. 
361. 

Influenza,  rapid  spread  of  this  epidemic  at 
Hamburgh  in  1837;  65  000  persons  sup- 
posed  to  have  hern  attacked  between  the 
5ih  and  the  end  of  January,  307 ;  at  Lis- 
bon,  report  on,  by  Dr.  Lima  Leitao,  431. 

Inghs,  Dr.  J.  on  vaccination  and  small. dox. 
290.  ^    * 

Inquest,  a  singular,  248. 

Intestines,  crystals  in  the  human,  319. 

Iodide  of  potassium  venus  sarza,  by  Mr.  T. 
Laycock,  .321. 

Iron,  iodide  of,  successfully  used  in  mesen- 
teric disease,  by  Mr.  W.  Garlike,  403 ; 
on  the  preparations  of,  by  C.  Maiiland 
M.D.  826. 

Italy,  gleanings  from  the  note-book  of  a 
young  physician  in,  250;  description  of 
the  interior  of  the  Incurabile  at  Naples, 
252  ;  visit  to  Assalini,  by  M.  B  G.  254. 

Itch— see  acarus  scabiei,  426,  524,  601. 


Jacob,  Dr.  blowing  hot  and  cold  on,  in  the 
Lancet,  352. 

Jaw,  fracture  of  the  lower,  940. 

Johnson,  Dr.  on  fatal  purpura  hemorrha- 
gica—see  Westminster  Medical  Society, 

———Mr.  on  the  difibrence  between 
mental  and  physical  investigations— see 
Royal  Institution,  842. 

-'sMr.  W.  E.  case  of  the  onion  of 


twins,  298. 

Jones,  R.  Esq.  on  fracture  of  the  bones  of 
the  cranium;  negative  treatment;  reco- 
very, 443. 

— -'s,  T.  Wharton,  Esq.  remarks  on  Mr. 
Tyrreirs  paper  on  the  treatment  of  acute 
purulent  ophthalmia,  591;  further  re- 
marks,  815. 

Joyce's  stoves,  case  illustrating  the  ill 
effects  of,  by  Mr.  Chapman— see  Guy's 
Hospital  Physical  Society,  427. 


Kidneys  the  receptacles,  not  the  causes,  of 
diseased  urine  —  see  Professor  Graves' 
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clinical  lectares,  t06 ;  on  the  connexion 
between  derangements  of  the,  and  dis- 
turbance of  the  cerebral  functions,  by  Dr. 
Addison,  Guy's  Hospital  Physical  So- 
ciety, 651  ;  case  of  extraordinary  malpo- 
sition  of  the  left,  by  J.  Medd,  Esq.  674. 
King,  Mr.  biographical  sketch  of  the  late, 

ens. 

King's  College  Medical  and  Scientific  So- 
ciety—Mr. Bowman  on  the  advantages 
offered  by  debating  societies  to  the  medi- 
cal student  in  the  more  advanced  stages 
of  his  education,  204. 

Knee-joint,  on  amputation  above  and  below 
the — see  Surgery,  Mr.  Cline's  lecture, 
395 ;  loose  cartilage  in  the — see  Surgery, 
Mr.  Amott*s  lecture,  869 ;  extraction,  ib. 
870 ;  attached  growth  in  the  $  excision, 
ib.  871;  penetrating  wound  of  the;  her- 
nia of  the  synovial  membrane,  ib,  872. 

Knox's,  Robert,  M.D.  observations  on  the 
glands  of  Cowpex  in  the  female^  588. 


Lactstion,  paper  on,  by  Dr.  Ashwell,  and 
discussion  on  the  morbid  effSects  of  pro- 
tracted—see Guy*8  Hospital  Physical  So- 
ciety, 487. 

Lawrence's,  W.  Esq.  F.R.S.  clinical  lectures 
on  dislocations  of  the  shoulder,  and  on 
sloughing  phagediena,  delivered  at  St. 
Bartholomew's  Hospital — see  Shoulder, 
246;  phngedsena,250  ;  on  sloughing  pha- 
gedena, syphilitic  ulceration  of  tha  anus, 
sloughing  sores  of  the  penis  requiring 
division  of  the  prepuce,  primary  syphi- 
litic sores  with  indurated  base — see  pha- 
gediena, ib. }  penis,  330 ;  venerenl  sores, 
35^;  on  carbuncle;  spontaneous  partial 
inversion  of  the  uterus ;  irreducible  omen- 
tal hernia ;  inflammation  of  the  hand  from 
injuries  of  the  finger,  390 ;  on  vsriolouB 
ophthalmia,  506 ;  gonorrhccal  ophthalmia 
and  rheumatism,  509 ;  gonorrhoea ;  rheu- 
matic affection  of  various  joints ;  inffam- 
mation  of  tlie  eyes,  511  j  gononhcea; 
rheumatism;  acute  inflammation  of  the 
testis,  with  ulceration  of  the  tunics, 
and  (Uschar^e  through  the  aperture  of  the 
tnbuli  seminiferi,  512 ;  on  rupture  of  the 
urinary  bladder  from  external  injury,  683 ; 
exostosis  of  the  pelvis  of  unusually  rapid 
growth,  664;  tubercular  disease  of  the 
mammary  gland  and  adjacent  structures, 
665  ;  amputation  of  the  fore.arm  for  dis- 
ease of  the  wrist  and  carpus,  consequent 
on  injury,  ib. ;  nebnloXis  opacity  of  the 
cornea,  with  impaired  vision,  from  a  blow 
on  the  eye,  666 ;  two  cases  of  constitu- 
tional syphilis,  in  which  the  patients  re- 
presented that  there  bad  been  no  primary 
sore,  ib. 

Lay  cock,  Mr.  T.  on  iodide  of  potassium  vtr- 
<ttfsarsa,  821. 


Laycock,  Mr.  T.  on  the  eflfect  of  colcbicom 
and  Ivtta,  externally,  899. 

Leach,  Mr.  J.  on  treacle  as  a  dressing  Ua 
bums,  192,  350. 

Iiead,  notices  of  the  eflfeots  of,  on  tbe  sys- 
tem, by  J.  AlJerson,  M.D.— see  RoyaJ 
Medical  and  Chirurgical  Society,  619. 

Lee,  Or.  R.  obseivaiions  by,  on  the  veins 
of  the  uterine  decidua,  334  ;  accoanC  uf  a 
foetus  of  seven  months,  with  its  placenta 
adherent  to  the  ntevus  occupying^  the 
scnlp  and  dura  mater— see  Royal  Medical 
and  Chirurp^cal  Society,  724. 

Leitao,  Dr.  Lima,  on  the  influenza  at  Lisbon, 
431. 

Lei.drick,  Dr.  C.  on  fracture  of  the  acetstlMi- 
lum,  828. 

Lepra,  on  the  efficacy  of  iodide  of  arsenic 
in,  by  Dr.  A.  T.  Thomson— see  West- 
minster  Medical  Society,  6t0. 

Lefevre's,  George,  M.D.  observations  upoo 
the  edible  mushrooms  of  Russia,  41  !t. 

Lithic  or  uric  acid,  analysis  of— see  Dr. 
Veaablea'  lecture,  578;  anhydroos,  ib. 
579. 

Liver,  enlarged— see  Westminster  Hospital^ 
Dr.  Durne's  lecture,  422. 

Liver,  caae  of  abscess  of  the,  by  Dr. 
IVIurphy  i  on  the  modes  of  opening  snch 
collections  (see  Liverpool  Medical  Se- 
ciety),  9i4. 

Liverpool  Medical  Society :  Dr.  Murphy  on 
a  case  of  abscess  of  the  liver,  994;  on  the 
modes  of  opening  such  collections,  985 1 
Mr.  Banner  on  the  injurious  effects  of 
ergor,  ib. 

London  Hospital,  three  cases  of  doable  an- 
putation  at  the  ;  remarks  by  the  reporter, 
206. 

London  University — see  University  College, 
30 ;  report  of  the  committee  of  the  fa- 
culty of  Bsedicine  on  the  sobfect  of  grant- 
ing degrees  in  medicine,  158 ;  the 
editor's  comments  upon  the  regulations 
for  medical  degrees,  196;  examination 
for  B.A.  at  Cambridge  compared  with 
that  in  London,  200;  further  observa- 
tions by  the  editor,  261 ;  ooDJectnres  re- 
specting the  introduction  of  five  new 
courses  of  lectures,  262;  the  fallacy  of 
writing  a  thesis  and  defence  at  candidate 
for  M.D.  exposed,  253 ;  the  examinatioa 
for  baeealautiat  en  Ultra,  at  Paris,  a  fitter 
subject  of  comparison  with  the  proposed 
examination  at  London,  than  that  for 
B.A.  at  Cambridge,  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Cooke, 
272  ;  Dr.  L.  Capers  observations  on  the 
examinations  at,  in  answer  to  the  editor's 
remarks,  3 14 ;  the  candidate  of  five  years* 
practice  for  M.D.  most  first  pass  exami- 
nation for  his  degree  as  bachelor,  315$ 
the  editor's  reply,  ib.;  prooeedines  at, 
450;  resignation  of  Dra.Roget  and  At' 
nott,  451 ;  general  disapproval  of  Sir  J. 
Clark's  circular,  452. 
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Londcn  UnivcrBity,  comments  oo  tbe  fourth 
report  of  the  committee  of  the  faculty  of 
medicine  at,  911. 
LootUale«  Ed.  F.  Esq.  on  the  action  of  the 

recti  maacles  of  the  abdomen,  415,  718. 
Lunatic  asylums "  see  Madhouses,  51,  165, 
761 ;  on  iucarceraiion  of  the  sane  in,  787 ; 
.  note  on  ditto,  846 ;  report  of  the  West 

Riding  of  York  pauper,  839. 
Lying-in  society,  statistics  of  the  Coburg,  at 

Cheltenham,  by  Mr.  H.  Coles,  318. 
Lithotomy,  causes  of  urinary  calculi,  &c. — 
see  Surgery,  Mr.  Cline's  lecture,  241 ;  on 
the  division  of  the  prostate  is,  by  Mr. 
Philhpps,  402. 
Lytta,  on  the  effects  of,  externally,  in 
Tesioal  paralysis,  by  Mr,  Laycock,  899. 

M. 


Mackenzie's,   Dr.  clinical  lectures  at  the 
Glasgow  Eye  Infirmary,  25, 58,  91,  136. 
Maclellan's,  A.  Esq.  case  of  strangulated 
hernia;  spontaneous  recovery  after  the 
symptoms  had  existed  for  fourteen  days, 
824. 
Macleod,  Dr.  on  morphia — see  Morphia,  861 . 
Madhouse,  misdemeanour  in  a,  761. 
Madhouses,  the  editor's  observations  upon 
Dr.  Crowther*8  treatise  on  the  manage- 
ment of,  51 ;  further  observations  in  re- 
ference to  a  statement  in  the  Times  news- 
paper,  Oct  15th,  165. 
Maitland,  Dr.  C.  on  the  preparations  of 

iron,  820. 
Malaria,  discussion  on  the  sources,  nature, 
morbid  effects,  and  means  of  preventing — 
see  Westminster  Mecical  Society,  724; 
continued,  876. 
Malapraxis,  cases  of,  reported  by  Dr.  C.  F. 

Koch,  230,  376, 
Malthusianism,  a  satire  upon — see  Editorial 

article,  614. 
Mammae,  on  hypertrophy  of  the — see  West- 

minster  Medical  Society,  237. 
Mammary  gland,  case  of  tubercular  disease 
of  the,  and  adjacent  structures—see  Mr. 
Lawrence's  clinical  lecture,  665, 
Marson,  Mr.  on  small-pox— see  Westmin- 
ster Medical  Society,  619. 
Mayo,  Mr.  on  the  use  of  the  tendinous  in- 
tersections of  the  recti  muscles,  640. 
Meade,  Mr«  R.  H.  on  the  treatment  of  bums 

and  scalds,  t55, 
Medd*s,  John,  Esq.  case  of  extraordinary 

malformation  of  the  left  kidney,  674. 
Medical  coroner,  objections  to  a,  by  Mr.  J. 

Chatto,  926. 
Medical  education  considered  with  reference 
to  attendance  on  midwifery  lectures,  Uq, 
by  Dr.  Ramsbotham,  160. 

. —^evidence,  on  the  neglect  of,  by 

coroners,  by  Mr.  R.  Semple,  194;  by  Mr. 
J.  Collier,  317  ;  by  Mr.  C.  Hopkins,  ib. 
lectures,  the  absurdity  of  estimat- 


ing medical  education  by  the  certificates 
.of  attendance  upon,  exposed,  543. 

Medical    men  in  Greece,  number  of,  64. 

, —  men,  society    for  ^  the   relief   of 

widoTi^  and  orphans  of,  in  London  and 
its  vicinity,  926. 

.. — . •  notes  taken  in  Holland,  by  Dr.  C. 

J.B.  Aldis,  819. 

_. profession,  introductory  discourse 

on  the  studies  required  for  the,  by  Sir  B. 
C.  Brodie,  353 ;  sute  of  the,  490 ;  re- 
port of  the  Medical  and  Surgical  Society 
of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  on  the  present 
state  of  the,  ib. 

—  relief  of  the  poor,  editorial   re- 
marks on,  758. 

, —-school  of  Bonn,   296;   sketch  of 

the,  at  Berlin,  785. 

— Society,  English,  at  Paris,  848. 

— studies,  the  best  means  of  cof- 

ducting,  87. 

student,    on  the  advantages  of- 


fered by  debating  societies  to  the,  io  the 
more  advanced  stages  of  his  edocittion, 
by  Mr.  Bowman  —  see  King's  College, 
204. 
Medicine,  clinical  lectures  on,  by  Professor 
Graves ; — Introductory  lecture,  59 ;  best 
mode  of  becoming  good  practitioners,  40 ; 
necessity  of  a  sound  preliminary  educa- 
tion, ib. ;  subjects  which  otight  first  to  be 
studied,  41 ;  botany,  42  ;  dbemistry,  ib. ; 
inconvenience  arising  from  changes  in  the 
chemical  nomenclature,  44 ;  acupuncture 
in  anasarca  and  ascites,  103;  remarks  on 
the  daily  progress  of  .orratio  or  creeping 
erysipelas,  105 ;  examination  of  the  re- 
ceived doctrine  respecting  Bright's  kid- 
ney, 106 ;  objections  to  it,  ib. ;    Forget's 
cases,   Morrison's,  Solon's,  ib. ;   Valen- 
tin's microscopical  examination  of  Bright's 
kidney,  107  ;  chorea,  use  of  stramonium 
in,  108;  chorea  in  a  man  72  years. old, 
109;  case  of  typhus  fever' with  general 
bronchitis,  181;   treatment  in  first  and 
SHCond  stages,  ib.;  apparent  anomalies  in 
this  treatment,    185  ;   morbid   anatomy 
often  studied  in  a  wrong  manner,  ib. ;  ob- 
servations on  the  causes  of  pectoral  symp- 
toms in  fever,  ib. ;  on  the  latent  period 
of  morbid  poisons,  187 ;  on  double  dis- 
eases, ib. ;  on  hereditary  diseases,  188, 
279  ;  remarkable  exceptions  to  the  gene- 
ral laws  of  their  transmission,  280;  on 
the  modes  of  taking  exercise  prescribed 
by  Hippocrates,    282;   new   method  of 
treating  certain  cases  of  epistaxis,  and  of 
preventing  chilblains,  ib. ;  on  the  healing 
of  ulcers  by  scabbing,  2B3;  burdock  in 
impetigo,  361 ;  Dr.  Roe's  report  on  sy- 

Shilis.  ib. ;  treatment  of  gonorrhoea,  362  ; 
Hr,  Hoskitts's  account  of  his  treatment 
for  purulent  ophthalmia  in  Egypt,  364 ; 
gonorrhoea,  438 ;  iniections,  combined 
with    general   and    local    antiphlogistic 
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means,  lb. ;  gonorrhceal  rheumatism  and 
ophthalmia,  i43  ;  postscript,  443  ;  on  ihe 
pathology  and  treatment  of  syphilis,  551  ; 
extract  from  Fricke's  annnis  of  the  sur* 
pical  department  of  the  generaf  hospital, 
Hamburg,  554;  treatment  of  syphilis  dur- 
ing the  years  1824  25-?6  27,  by  Dr. 
Gunlher,  assistant-surgeon,  ib.  ;  first  pe- 
riod, treatment  of  syphilis  with  mercury, 
ib. ;  second  perio<i,  treatment  of  syphilis 
withoat  mercury,  555  ^  general  trestment, 
556  ;  on  the  pathology  and  treatment  of 
syphilis,  630;  chancres  on  the  genital 
organs,  ib.  ;  on  the  •  predisposition  to 
chancres,  633 ;  condylomata,  634 ;  vene- 
real sore  throat,  635  ;  treatment  of  syphi- 
litic eruptions,  694  $  affections  of  the 
bones,  695 ;  Dr.  Fricke's  practical  obser- 
▼ations  on  the  nature  and  treatment  of 
syphilitic  diseases,  696,  774 ;  disposiiion, 
775 ;  therapeutical  principles,  777;  Dr. 
Strantx's  observations  on  the  non-mercu- 
rial treatment  of  syphilis,  854;  result  of 
Dr.  Oppenheim's  inquiries,  8.56;  opi- 
nions of  Dr.  Staberoh,  ib.;  further  re- 
marks on  the  venereal  disease,  857  ;  dif- 
ference of  opinion  respecting  the  use  of 
mercury  in  the  venereal  disesse,  933;  the 
question  discussed— is  it  possible  to  cure 
secondary  symptoms  without  mercury  1 
ib.)  chancres,  934;  abuse  of  mercury, 
9354  general  treatment  of  syphilis,  ib. ; 
other  poisons  capable  of  producing  an 
eruption  similar  to  syphilitic,  936 ;  con- 
cluding remarks  on  chancre  ;  mode  of  ap. 
plying  caustic  in  venereal  sores,  &c.  io. 
938. 

Medicine,  endermic — see  Endermx. 

—  Dr.   Guy  on  the  application  of 

the  numerical  or  statistical  method  to, 
134. 

—  state  of,  in  Greece,  139;  state  of, 

in  Algiers,  773. 

Mesenteric  disease,  on  iodide  of  iron  in  the 
cure  of,  by  Mr.  W.  Garlike,  403. 

Mesmerism,  resuscitation  of,  54;  the  fal- 
lacy of— -see'  Animal  magnetism  con- 
demned to  oblivion,  445. 

Metal,  on  the  danger  of  using  base,  655  ; 
see  printing  in  gold,  195. 

Meteorological  journals,  32.  64,  144,  176, 
208,  240,  272,  320,  352,  384,  433,  464, 
496,  544,  624,  656,  688, 736,  800,  848, 
880.  928,  960. 

Meteorology — see  Aurora  borealis. 

Microscope,  hydro-oxygen,  note  on  the,  by 
Mr.  J.  F.  Goddard,  846. 

Midwifery  forceps,  on  the  application  of  the 
short,  by  Mr.  Renton,  894, 

Modelling  process,  on  the  method  of  healing 
by  the,  by  E.  Copeman,  Esq.  53. 

Morgan,  Assistant-surgeon,  on  hot  saline 
enemata  in  cholera,  communicated  by  Sir 
J.  M'G rigor,  Bart,  director-general  army 
medical  department,  478. 


Morphia,  on  the  posolocry  of,  by  Mr.  Chance 
—see  Westminster  Medical  Society,  486; 
on  the  endermic  use  of,  ib.  69 1 . 

.   bi-meconate  of,  Mr.  Squire  on  tbe, 

861;  note  from  Dr.  Macleod»  ib. ;  note 
from  Henry  Brandon,  Esq.ib.  ;  note  from 
Professor  A.  T.  Thomson.  M.D.  862;  on 
the  efficscy  of,  by  ditto,  875. 

Mundy,  note  respecting  the  case  of,  by  Mr. 
F.  C.  Wright,  846. 

Mucus  in  urine — ^see  Dr.  Venables*  lectares» 
690. 

Murphy,  Dr.  on  a  case  of  abscess  in  the 
liver— see  Liverpool  Medical  Society, 
924. 

Muscse  volitantes,  cases  of,  with  remrirka 
on  their  proximate  cause,  by  W.  C  Wal- 
lace, M.n.,  oculist,  New  York,  (Com- 
municated by  Dr.  Forbes,  of  Chichester), 
109. 

Mushrooms  of  Russia,  observations  on  the 
edible,  by  Dr.  G.  Lefevre,  412. 

Mutitas,  sudden  loss  and  recovery  of  the 
speech— see  Westminster  Hospital  Re- 
port, Dr.  Bume's  lecture,  452. 


N. 

Nevus,  observations  on  the  nature  and 
treatment  of,  by  Mr.  Tyrrell— see  Royal 
Medical  and  Chirurgical  Society,  919. 

Nails  growing  into  the  flesh,  removal  of,  by 
U'.  Neret,  32. 

Nasmyth,  Alexander,  Esq., on  the  persistent 
nature  of  the  dental  capsules — see  Royal 
Medical  and  Chirurgical  Society,  681. 

Nephritis  anasarca,  commonly  called  inflam- 
matory dropsy— see  Dr.  Bume*8  lecture, 
266. 

Neuralgia— see  critique  on  Dr.  R.  Row- 
land's treatise  on,  481. 

Nitrate  of  silver,  observations  on  the  em- 
ployment of  solid,  in  stricture  of  tbe  ure- 
thra, &c.,  by  T.  B.  Curling,  Esq.,  595, 
636 ;  case  of  irritability  of  the  prostatic 
part  of  the  urethra  and  chronio  discbarge, 
cured  by  the  local  application  of,  636. 

Nitric  acid  only  found  in  urine  when  in  a 
diseased  state— see  Dr.  Venables'  lec- 
tures, 581. 

Nodes  cured  by  quinine  and  belladonna — 
see  Westminster  Hospital,  Dr.  Boine't 
lecture,  423. 


O. 

Omnium  gatherum,  from  the  Boston  Me- 
dical Journal,  320. 

Ophthalmia  of  new-bom  infants,  history, 
treatment,  and  cases  of — ^see  eye.  Dr. 
Wood's  lecture,  202. 

Ophthalmia,  purulent,  Mr.  Hoskins  4 
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Medicine,  Professor  Graves*  lectures,  on, 
S64 ;  Tariolous — see  Mr.  Lawrence's  lec- 
ture, 506  ;  gouorrhasal,  ib.  509  :  remarks 
on  Mr.  Tyrrell's  paper  on  the  treatment 
of  acute,  bjr  T.  W.  Jones,  Esq.  581  ;  fur- 
t her  remarks  on,  815;  neonatorium,  tW 
consequences  of— see  Eye,  Dr.  Wood's 
lecture,  645. 

Orbit,  case  of  aneurismal  tumor  of  the, 
cured  by  tying  the  common  carotid  ar- 
tery, by  Mr.  G.  Bosk.  874. 

Os  femoris,  abscess  of  the,  cured  by  tre- 
panning— i>ee  Westminster  Hospital  Re- 
port, 29  ;  caries  of,  &c. — see  Mr.  Guth- 
rie's clinical  lecture,  55. 

Oxalic  acid— see  Dr.  Venables,  625. 


Papilla  of  the  cutis,  Mr.  Paget  on  some  of 
the  diseases  of  the,  384. 

Parkes,  J.  Esq.  on  the  use  of  the  stomach 
pump  in  apoplexy,  603. 

Pelvis,  fracture  of  the,  case  of,  by  Mr. 
Hullam,  517 ;  case  of  exostosis  of  the,  of 
unusually  rapid  growth— see  Mr,  Law- 
rence's  clinical  lecture,  664. 

Penis,  amputatio— see  surgery,  Mr.  Cline's 
lecture,  974 ;  sloughing  sores  of  the,  re- 
quiring division  of  the  prepuce — see  Mr. 
Lawrence's  lecture,  3S0  ;  cases  of  pri- 
mary venereal  sores  with  indurated  base 
(indurated  chancres),  ib.  35?. 

Pereira's,  J.  elements  of  materia  medica — 
see  Books,  analyses  of,  339. 

Periosteum,  irregular  expansion  in  the  can- 
celli  of  the — see  Mr.  Hawkins'  lecture, 
585. 

Pettigrew's,  Mr.  postportem  autopsy  of 
a  young  woman  who  died  of  ossification 
of  the  aortic  valves— see  Westminster 
Medical  Society,  310. 

Pbsgediena,  cases  of  sloughing,  by  Mr. 
Lawrence — ^see  lecture,  iS50,  398. 

Phillips's,  B.  Esq.  surgical  cases,  514 ;  erec- 
tile tumor  of  the  anus,  515 ;  popliteal 
aneurism,  ib.— see  scrofula,  two  lectures 
on,  749,  807. 

Phillipps,  Mr.  H.  M.,  on  the  division  of  the 
prostate  in  lithotomy,  40f. 

Phimosis — see  surgery,  Mr.  Cline's  lecture, 
273. 

Phthisis,  advantages  of  carbonic  acid  in, 
432. 

Physicians,  Royal  College  of,  projected  im- 
provements in  the  regulations  of  the,  485; 
suggestion  on  the  propriety  of  granting 
diplomas  by  the,  to  practitioners  of  twenty 
years'  standing,  without  the  Latin  exami- 
nation, 6.54 ;  editorial  observations  on  the 
new  regulations  of  the,  722. 

Pneumonia,  double,  with  bronchial  conges- 
tion— see  Westminster  Hospital,  Di, 
Bome's  lecture,  566. 


Polarised  light,  demonstration  of  the  laws 
of,  by  Mr.  Woodward— see  Royal  Instil 
totion,  725. 

Pollock's,  R.  L.,  Esq.,  estimate  of  vaccina- 
tion, 715. 

Polypus  of  the  uterus— see  Mr.  Cline's  lec- 
tures, 37 ;  of  the  nose,  ib. 

Portio  dura,  on  paralysis  of  the,  by  Mr. 
Streeter— See  Westminster  Medical  So- 
ciety, 487. 

Potassium, iodide  of,  versus  sarza,  by  Mr.T. 
Lay  cock,  821. 

Pregnancy,  case  of  obscure,  by  Mr.  J.  Ro- 
berton,  11;  non-indicative  symptoms,  13; 
similsr  case  by  Dr.  Montgomery,  Dublin, 
ib. ;  essay  on  the  signs  of,  by  Dr.  Reid — 
see  Westminster  Medical  Society,  382. 

Printing  in  gold,  singular  effects  of,  by  Mr. 
G.  Turner,  195. 

Prizes  offered  by  the  Institute  of  France,  494. 

Prolapsis  uteri,  treatise  on  external  pres- 
sure in,  by  Dr.  Gray.  221. 

Prostate — see  lithotomy,  402. 

Pupils,  a  word  of  'advice  to,  by  the 
editor,  91 ;  advice  to  the  higher  class  of, 
who  intend  to  go  up  for  examination,  339. 

Purpura  hemorrhagica,  fatal  case  of,  by 
Dr.  Johnson — see  Westminster  Medical 
Society ,  572. 

Pus  in  urine^see  Dr«  Venables'  lecture, 
691. 


Quackery— cure  of  consumption,  by  Dr. 
England,  604;  compared  with  regular 
practice — see  editorial  article,  616  ;  ob- 
servation on  Dr.  Ticknor's  exposition  of, 
and  imposture  in  medicine  in  America — 
see  editorial  article,  642 ;  farther  com- 
ments on  ditto,  676 ;  mineral  and  vege- 
table poisons— see  extract  from  Dr.  £. 
Ticknor's  book  on,  833 ;  medical,  848, 943. 

Quekeit,  Edwin,  F.L.S.,  observations  on  the 
anatomical  and  physiological  nature  of 
the  ergot  of  rye,  and  some  other  grasses, 
606, 


R. 

Raia  torpedo  and  gymnotus  electricus,  on 
the  electric  conditions  of  the,  by  Professor 
Faraday— see  Royal  Institution,  647. 

Rainy's,  Dr.  H.  discovery  of  urea  in  the 
blood  in  a  case  of  cholera,  518— see  688. 

Ramsbotham,  Dr.  F.  H.  on  medical  educa- 
tion, 160. 

Ranking's,  Mr.  R.  case  of  strangulated 
mesenteric  hernia,  188. 

Ranula  cored  with  cayenne  pepper,  by  Mr. 
G.  Harrison,  260. 

Read's,  Mr.  J.  apparatus  for  drawing  atmos- 
pheric pressure  from  the  surface  of  the 
body— see  Westminster  medical  society, 
380. 
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Reftdiog,  medical,  tbe  benefits  to  be  denied 
from,  by  students,  anim adverted    upon, 
130. 
Recti  muscles,  on  ibe  action  of  tbe,  by  J. 
Snow,  Esq.  559 ;   on  the  use  of  the  ten- 
dinous intersections  of  tbe,  by  Mr.  Mayo, 
640  ;     of  the    abdomen,    by  Mr.  E.  Fl 
JA)n'sdale,  718;  on  the  bands  in  the,  by 
J.  Snow,  Esq.,  719. 
Uectum,  fissure  of  the,  942. 
Kees,  Dr.  G.  O.  on  the  presence  of  su?ar  in 
diabetic  blood,  516 ;  analysis  ,of  tbe  liquor 
amnii,  461. 
Rees,  G.  A.  Esq.  on  deformi^  of  the  chest 
in   young  children  from  disease   of  the 
lungs,  557. 
Reid,    Dr.  on    dropsy  of   the  womb— see 
Westminster  Medical  Society,  348;  on 
signs  of  pregnancy,  382. 
Renton,  Mr.  J.  on  the  application  of  the 

short  midwifery  forceps,  894. 
Re-vaccination,  tbe  necessity  for,  consi- 
dered, 533  ;  arguments  against,  advanced 
by  M.  Rieboux,  refuted,  560;  disputes  in 
the  Academy  of  Medicine  at  Paris  on,563; 
questions  proposed  by  t)ie  Academy  of 
Sciences,  for  a  prixe  essay  in  1842,  564 ; 
at  tbe  Foundling  Hospital,  638. 
Rheumatism,  case  of  acute,  by  Dr.  G. 
Bird— see  Westminster  Medical  Societv, 
310.  ^ 

Rheumatism,  on   the  effects  of  colchicum 

externally  in,  by  Mr.  Alcock,  899. 
Ridge,  Mr.  B.  case  of  a  child  dying  from 

the  fright  of  the  mother,  193. 
R  charts*.  Dr.  second  case  of  enlargement  of 
the  thymus  gland,  terminating  fatally  in 
a  child  twenty-nine  hours  old,  879. 
Roberlon,  Mr.  John — see  pregnancy,  13  ; 
on  the  increasing  prevalence  of  small-pox 
after  vaccination,  711. 
Roberts,  Mr.  Fred.-vsee  tumor,  89. 
Roderick,  T.  J.  Esq-  on  diseases  of  the 
))etrous  portion    of   the   temporal  bone, 
shewing  the  peculiar  form  of  inflamma- 
tion which  it  produces  in  the  membranes 
of  the  brain,  864. 
Roval    Institution — Professor   Faraday   on 
the  electric  condi.ions  of  the  raia  torpedo 
and  gymnotus  electricos,  647;  Mr.  Wood, 
ward's  demonstration  of  the  laws  of  pola- 
rized light — anticipation  of  M.  Daguerre's 
discovery,  725 ;   Professor  Grant  an  the 
infusoria,    840;    Professor    Faradsy  on 
Gomey's  oxy*oil  lamp,  481 ;  Mr.  Johnson 
on  the  difference  between   mental  and 

giysical  investigations,  842;  Professor 
rande  on  certain  properties  of  steel,  917. 
Royal  Medical  and  Chirurgical  Society- 
case  of  malignant  disease  occupying  one- 
half  of  the  tongue,  treated  by  ligature 
applied  from  beneaUi  the  jaw,  by  James 
Amott,  Esq.,  270 ;  caSes  of  spasmodic 
disease  accompanying  affections  of  the 
pericardium,  by  R.  Bright,  271 ;  memoir 
on  tophlo-enteritis,  or  inflammation  and 


perforative  ulceration  of  the  caecutn  «ii»«i 
appendix    veriniforrais,   by  Jolin     Bame, 
M.D.  pliysician  to  tbe  Westminster  Hos- 
pital, 380 ;   conversation   on   small-pox  ; 
case  of  calculus,  bv   Wm.  Smith,    457; 
ckse  of  carditis,  by  Thomas  Salter,  618; 
notices  of  the  effects  of  lead  on  tlie  sya  • 
tem,   by  James  Alderson,  619  ;    on  tb« 
persistent  nature  of  the  dental    capsule, 
with  physiological  and  pathological  ob. 
servations,  by  Alexsnder  Nasmytfa,  681  ; 
accidental  administration  of  fortjr  grajos 
of  the  extract  of  belladonna,   by  Osear 
Clayton,  681;  fracture  of  the  carotid  pro- 
cess of  the  scapula,  with  partial  disloca- 
tion of  the  humerus  forwards,   and  fWic- 
ture  of  the  acromion  process  and  of  the 
clavicle,  by  John  £.  South,  793 ;  foetus  of 
seven  months  with  its  placenta  adherent 
to  the  naevus  occupying  the  scalp  and  dura 
mater,   by  R.  L«e,  794;  statistical   ac- 
count of  cholera  in  the  seaman's  hospitaJ^ 
1833,    by  George    Budd.  873;    case    of 
aneurismal  tumor  ofthe  orbit  cured  by  tyisg^ 
the  common  c!irotiJ  artery,   by  G.  Busk, 
874;  softening  of  coagulated  fibrin,  by 
George  Gulliver,  ib.;  list  of  officers  ancl 
other  members  of  connc.I  of  the,  for  1839- 
40,  875 ;  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie'a  address, 
919;    observations    on   tbe    nature    and 
treatment  of  navus,  by  Mr.  Tyrrell,  ib. 

S. 

Salter's,  Mr.  T.  case  of  carditis — see  Royal 
Medical  and  Chirurgical  Society,  618. 

Scalp,  case  of  lacerated  wound  of  the,  by 
Mr.  Downs,  907. 

Scapula,  case  of  exostosis  of  the,  by  Mr.  \V. 
Beaumont,  162 ;  case  of  fracture  of  tbe 
coracoid  process  of  the,  with  partial  die. 
location  of  the  humerus  forward,  and  frac- 
ture of  the  acromion  process  and  of  the 
clavicle,  by  J.  F.  Souch^see  Royal  Me- 
dical and  Chirurgical  Society,  793. 

Scarlet  cloth,  supposed  medicinal  virtues  of, 
494. 

Scrofula,  the  substance  of  two  lectures  on, 
delivered  at  the  Westminster  Hospital 
Medical  School,  by  B.  Phillips,  742; 
antiquity  of  the  disease,  ib. ;  characte- 
ristics, lb. ;  various  forms  of  scrofula,  ib. ; 
similarity  to  tubercular  phthisis,  743  ;  age 
at  which  scrofula  most  fr^uently  occurs, 
ib. ;  countries  where  most  prevalent,  ib. ; 
causes  of  the  disease,  745 ;  scrofula  not 
generally  a  consequence  of  hereditary 
transmission,  746 ;  is  so^ofula  contagious  t 
ib. ;  communicabitity  of  the  disease  to  a 
child  through  the  milk  of 'a  nurse,  747; 
not  to  be  attributed  to  food,  filth,  or  cloth- 
ing, it  being  comparatively  not  more  pre- 
valent amongst  the  poor  than  other 
classes  of  society,  807 ;  remedial  means, 
and  general  observations  in  conclusion, 
810. 
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St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital : — case  of  hy- 
dropboiiia»  by  J.  W.  llott,  62. 

Scrofulous  diseases  of  the  hip>Joint  in  chiU 

dren^see  hip-joint,  152. 
Scndamore,  Sir  C  on  crystalline  formations 
in  the  bowels,  590— see  Books,  analyses 
of,  641. 

Scurvy. — Extract  from  the  report  of  Dr. 
Murray,  principal  medical  officer  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  on,  292  ;  surg.  Mor- 
tyn's,  27th  regt.  report  on,  ib. ;  surgeon 
King,  of  the  East  India  ship  Coroman- 
dePs  report  on,  293 ;  Dr.  Murray's  rpport 
on,  295;  Dr.  Murray's  report  concluded, 
surgeon  Laing's,  officer  of  heallb,  memo- 
randum respecting,  367;  and  surgeon 
Bailey's,  superintendent  of  Somerset  Hos- 
pital, Cape  of  Good  Hope,  memorandum 
on,  369;  Dr.  Murray's  concluding  re- 
marks, 371. 

Seabathing,  464. 

Sero- hepatitis  hysteria,  case  of— see  AVest- 
minster  Hospital  report,  Dr.  Bume's  lec- 
ture, 569. 

Shand's,  Mr.  W.  observotions  on  the  action 
of  sound  on  the  stethoscope  and  external 
ear,  395 ;  account  of  an  acoustic  pheno- 
menon, 720. 

Shoulder-joint,  amputation  of  the — see  Mr. 
Cline's  lecture,  325. 

Shoulder,  clinical  lecture  on  dislocations  of 
the,  and  on  sloughing  phageda^na,  by 
Mr.  Lawrence,  246  ;  dislocation  of  the 
humerus,  attended  with  a  grating  sensa- 
tion on  motion,  249 ;  cases  of  sloughing 
pbagedsna,  250. 

Silver,  nitrate  of— see  nitr:\te,  592,  636. 

Skull  of  an  ancient  Roman,  observations  on 
the,  and  some  ancient  relics,  by  R.  H. 
Allnatt,  M.I).,  288. 

Small- pox,  queries  with  respect  to  the  causes, 
and  prevention  of  the  present  prevalence 
of, 490 ;  small  pox  and  vaccination,  extrsct 
from  the  proceedings  of  the  provincial  me- 
dical association  on,  491  ;  Mr.  Marson  on 
— sec  Westminster  Medical  Society,  619 ;  • 
on  the  increasing  prevalence  of,  after  vac- 
cination, by  John  Roberton,  Esq.,  711; 
report  of  the  physician  of  the  Vaccination 
Hospital,  St.  Pancras,  presented  to  the 
annual  general  court  of  loverpors^held  at 

^  the  hospital  on  Fiiday,  Feb.  1, 1839. 

Smee's,  Mr.  Alfred,  experiment  with  various , 
materials  in  the  formation  of  moulding 
tablets  for  fracture8«  &c.,  781. 

Snow,  Mr.  John,  on  the  action  of  -the  recti 
muscles,  719. 

Society  for  relief  of  widows  and  orphans  of 
medical  men  in  London  and  its  vicinity, 
926. 

South,  Mr.  case  of  fracture  of  the  coracoid 
process  of  the  scapula,  &c.— see  Royal 
Medical  and  Chirurgicai  Society,  793. 


Spasmodic  disease  accompanying  affections 
of  the  pericardium,  case  of,  by  Di,  Bright, 
271. 

Splints  used  at  Westminster  Hospital,  57. 

■ University  Hospital,  a  state* 

ment  respecting  the,  by  J.  George,  63. 

Squire,  Mr.  P.  on  the  bi-meoonate  of  mor- 
phia, 861. 

Staberoh's,  Dr.  opinions  on  non-mereuriai 
treatment  in  syphilis — See  Professor 
Graves's  lecture,  856. 

Steel,  Professor  Braade  on  certain  proper- 
ties of.  917. 

Stethoscope,  observations  on  the  action  of 
sound  on  the,  and  external  ear,  by  Mr. 
W.Shand,  395. 

Stetboscopic  auscultation,  proposed  test  of** 
the  value  of,  732. 

Streeter,  Mr.  on  paralysis  of  the  porti6  dura 
— see  Westminster  MedicalSociety,  487  ; 
on  malignant  diseases  of  the  alimentary 
canal,  ib.,570. 

Streeter,  Mr.  on  the  development  of  the  ve-^ 
sicula  iimbilicalisiuan  abortedfoetus—see 
Westminster  Medical  Society,  920. 

Streeter's,  Mr.  case  of  tubercular  kidney  in 
n  child,  954. 

Struntz's,  Dr.  observations  on  noa-mercuritfl 
treatment  in  syphilis— 4ee  PcBlnMor 
Graves^s  lecture,  854.  ^ 

Strychnia,  on  the  use  of,  im  retention  of 
urine,  by  Dr.  Cory,  90ft^ 

Suffocation,  death  from,  mistaken  for  apo- 
plexy, 352. 

Sn^ar,  its  existence  in  urine  indicates  a 
most  formidable  disease — see  Dr.  Vena- 
bl«s*  lectures,  657. 

Surgery: — Mr.  Cline's  lectures  on,  with, 
notes,  1  ;  considerations  and  precepts 
with  regard  to  operations,  ib. ;  classes 
into  which  operations  used  to  be  divided, 
2 ;  modes  in  whic}i  union  is  effected,  ib ; 
impediments  to  unipn,  3  ;  foreign  bodies, 
poisoned  wounds  (hydrophobia)  ib. ;  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  sutures,  ib«;  the  inter, 
rupted  suture,  ib. ;  the  quilled  suture 
(Ca^arean  section) ,  ib. ;  aointerrupted  < 
suture.  5{  gastroraphe,  ib. ;  operations  for 
hare-lip,  35 ;  extirpation  of  the  tonsils, 
34;  elongation-of  the  uvula,  36;  hfemor- 
rhage,  ibi ;  polypus  of  the  uterus,  37 ; 
polypus  of  the  nose,  ib.;  broncbotomy, 
3^ ;  wry  necki  39 ;  observations  on  can- 
cer, 66 ;  extirpation  of  the  mamma»  ib, ; 
fistula  l:vchrymaliB«  67 ;  diiforent  modes  of 
relieving  it  by  operation,  68;  couching, 
or  the  depression  of  the  crystallme  into 
vitreous  humour.  69;  eztractipn  of  the 
cataract,  70;  cutting  or  perforating  the 
iris,  71 ;  rempval  of  the  eye,  ib. ;  fistula 
in  ano,  97 ;  diseases  of  the  testis,  99; 
circocele,  sarcocele,  varicocele,  hmma* 
tocele,  ib« ;  paiacentesia,  102,  40i ;  em- 
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pyema,  lOK;  on  the  nature  and  treat- 
ment of  hernia,  145;  Bittiations  iu  which 
hemie  more  frequently  happen,  ib. ; 
forms  of  the  hernial  sac,  146  ;  different 
states  of  hernia,  147  ;  redocible,  ib. ;  ir- 
reducible, ib.;  strangulated  or  incarce- 
rated, ib. ;  causes  of  hernia,  148  ;  ingui- 
nal hernia,  ib. ;  scrotal  hernia,  ib. ; 
value  of  the  truss,  ib. ;  treatment,  149; 
operation  for  inguinal  hernia,  177  ;  con- 
genital, 180  ;  remarkable  case  of  bubo- 
nocele, ib.;  crural  hernia,  181 ;  umbilical 
hernia,  182;  ventral  hernia,  ib. ;  hernia 
foraminis  ovalis,  183;  hernia  cystica,  &c. 
ib* ;  injuries  of  the  head,  requiring  the 
trepan,  209;  suppuration, ib.;  extravasa- 
tion of  blood,  210;  fractures  of  the  cra- 
nium, 211 ;  concussion  of  the  brain,  212 ; 
places  in  which  the  operation  of  trephin- 
ing will  be  improper,  213;  instruments 
used  in  trephining,  ib. ;  application  of  the 
trephine  to  the  sternum,  214;  lithotomy, 
iS41;  causes  of  urinary  calculi,  242; 
sounding,  243 ;  different  modes  of  ope- 
rating for  stone,  244 ;  various  instruments 
employed,  245 ;  operation  on  women, 
246 ;  pbymosis,  321 ;  circumcision,  274 ; 
amputatio  penis,  ib. ;  extraction  of  stones 
from  the  urethra,  ib. ;  suppression  of  urine, 
27.^ ;  circumstances  requiring  amputation, 
ib.;  amputation  below  the  knee,  324; 
above  the  knee,  ib.;  of  the  wrist,  325; 
of  the  08  humeri,  ib. ;  of  the  shoulder- 
joint,  ib. ;  bandages  for  the  head  and 
trunk,  ib. ;  for  the  extremities,  327. 

■       clinical  lectures  on,  delivered  at 

the  Middlesex  Hospital,  by  Mr.  Amott, 
869 ;  loose  cartilage  in  the  knee-joint — 
extraction,  ib.  ;  attached  growth  in  the 
knee-joint  —  excision,  871;  penetrating 
wound  of  the  knee-joint — hernia  of  the 
synovial  membrane,  "872 ;  solid  ovarian 
tumor;  puncture  from  the  vagina;  sup- 
puration and  sloughing  of  the  tumor ;  re- 
covery, 915;  cyst  in  the  nympba,  916  ; 
suppurating  cyst  in  the  nympha,  ib, ; 
cystic  soarcoma  in  the  neck  of  an  infant, 
917;  serous  cyst  in  the  mamma  of  the 
male,  ib. 

Surgical  cases  (see  Phillips,  Mr.  B.) 

Swallowing  pins  and  needles,  curious  trial 
of  a  girl  for  causing  a  child  to  swallow  ten 
pins,  from  the  Gazette  des  Tribunauz, 
767,  799. 

Sweeting's,  Mr.  W.  cases  of  fractures  treat- 
ed by  means  of  plaster  of  Paris  casts, 
372 ;  confirmation  of  the  efficacy  of  Dr. 
Greenhow's  method  with  bums,  374; 
refutation  of  Dr.  TumbuU's  report  on  the 
efficacy  of  veratria  in  diseases  of  the  eye, 
ib. 

Synovial  membrane  of  the  hip-joint,  inflam- 
mation of  the — see  Hip-joint,  6,  151. 

Syphilis,  Dr.  Roe's  report  on^see  Medi- 


cine, Professor  Graves*  lectures,  361  «  oo 
the  pathology  and  treatment  of,  xb.  ;S5] , 
630  ;    treatment  of,  at  Hamburgh «    l>r. 
Fricke's  annals,  first  period,    from   Jan. 
1821  to  July   1825,  with  mercuxy^    ib. 
554;  second  period,  from  July    18S5  to 
Feb.  1828,  without  mercury,  555  ;  geocrmi 
treatment,  556 ;  treatment  of  eruptioDs, 
ib.  694 ;   affections  of  the  boDes,    695 ; 
Dr.  Fricke's  practical  observations  on  the 
nature   and    treatment  of,  ib.  696  ;  cod<- 
tinned,   774 ;     disposition,    775  :      Cfaera- 
peutical  principles,  777 ;    Dr.   Strontx*a 
observations  on  the  non-mercurial    treat- 
ment   of,    ib.   854 ;    result  of  t>r.    Op- 
penheiih's  inquiries,  ib.  856 ;  opinions  of 
Dr.  Staberoh,  ib. ;  further  remarks    by 
Professor  Graves,  857. 

Syphilis,  two  cases  of  constitutional,  in  which 
the  patients  represented  that  th«re  bad 
been  no  primary  sore — see  Mr.  Law* 
rence's  lectures,  666 ;  see  Eye,  136. 

Dr.  Kluge  on,  by  J.  M.  908. 

T. 

Tapetum,  on  the  structure  of  the,  in  rami- 
nating  animals,  by  H.  J.  Carter,  £sq. 
523;  iridescence  of  the,  by  Mr.  Quekett, 
376, 

Taraxacam,  on  extract  of,  844. 

Taxis — see  Hernia,  404. 

Teeth,  see  Dental  capsule,  481 ;  on  the 
structure  of  the  Yascularity  of  those  or- 
jprams,  and  their  relation  to  bone,  by  Joha 
Tomes,  Esq.  748. 

Temperance  societies  first  formed  at  Boston 
in  1813,  but  discontinued  until  1827, 
when  they  began  to  increase,  the  num- 
bers in  America  in  1835,  being,  so- 
cieties, 8000  ;  members,  1,500,000,  575. 

Testimonials  and  certificates,  editorial  re- 
marks on  their  worthlessness  at  elections, 
&c.  304 ;  the  fallacy  of  certificates  of  at- 
tendance,  305 ;  the  impropriety  of  giving 
testimonials  to  quacks,  &c.  306. 

Testis,  diseases  of  the,  circocele,  saicocele, 
and  varicocele — see  Mr.  Cline^  lectures, 
99;  paracentesis,  ib.  101 ;  empyema,  ib. 
102. 

Tetanus,  case  of  traumatic  and  idiopathic, 
by  Dr.  G.  Bird— see  Westminster  Medi- 
cal Society.  496, 

Thighs,  curious  case  of  simultaneous  dislo- 
cation of  both,  31  ;  gun*  shot  injuries  of 
the — see  Mr.  Guthrie's  lectute,  55 ;  frac- 
ture  of  the,  940. 

Thomson,  Professor  A.  T.,  M.D.  —  see 
Arsenic,  iodide  of,  620 ;  morphia,  862. 

Thorax,  on  malformation  of  the,  by  Dr.  G. 
Bird— see  Westminster  Medical  Society, 
457. 

Thymus  gland,  second  case  of  enlargement 
of  the,  terminating  fatally  in    a  child 
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twenty  nine  hours  old,  by   Dr.   R  )*>    art, 
879. 

TomeB,  John^  Esq.  on  the  structure  of  the 
teeth,  &o«— see  Te«th,  748.    - 

ToDgite,  case  of  malignant  disease  occupying 
one-half  of  the,  irelited  by  Ugatare'  ap- 
plied from  beneath  the  jaw,  by  Mr.  J.  M, 
Amott,  370  ;  fecty  tomor  of  the,  ease  ot, 
by  Mr.  Thomson  —  see  Westminster 
Mediosl  Society,  57f . 

Trachea,  case  of  a  foreipk  body  in  the,  by 
H.G.Harbord,  Esq.  drt« 

Tumor,  case  of,  implicating  the  nerves  of 
the  left  side,  by  Mr.  £.  S.  Hare,  16; 
esse  of  encysted,  containing  serous  fluid, 
occurring  in  the  brain,  mistaken  for  ab- 
dominal disease,  by  Mr.  F.  Roberts,  89 ; 
solid  ovarian  |  puncture  from  the  vagina ; 
suppuration  and  recovery — see  Surgery, 
Mr.  Aniott*s  lecture,  914. 

Tamors  of  bones— see  Bones,  Mr.  C.  Hsw- 
kins's  lectures  on,  470,  497,  545. 

Tbphlo-enteritisi  memoir  on^  bv  Dr.  J. 
Bnrne*— see  Royal  Medical  and  Chinrgi* 
crI  Society,  380. 

Turner's,  G.  Esq.  singular  case  of  the  effects 
of  printing  in  gold,  195 ;  on  the  effects 
of  certain  preparations  of  copper  on  the 
hcnlth  of  persons  employed  in  imitative, 
gilding,  697. 

Twins,  union  of,  by  Mr.  W.  E.  Johnsoh, 
€98. 

Tyrrell,  Fred.  Esq.  on  pamlent  inllamma. 
tion  of  the  oonjnnctiva,  703 ;  oftheor- 
rauisation  of  the  cornea,  ib.;  mode  of 
deetmction  of  the  cornea  in  pnrulent 
ophthalmia,  705 1  plan  of  treating  acvfe 
pnrulent  ophthalmia,  706. 

Tyrrell,  Mr.  F.  on  the  natore  nnd  treatment 
of  naevu»*-see  Royal  Medieal  aiid  Chi- 
,  nrgieal  Society,  919. 


U. 

Ulcer,  on  the  healing  of,  by  soabbing^see 
Frof^tsor  Graves's  lecture,  383. 

University  College,  falhey  of  the  induce- 
ment held  out  to  students,  with  re- 
gard to  ediibitions  and  scfaolarshipe,  at 
London  University,  in  the  annouaeemeut 
of  the  sectetary  at,  30 ;  reported  retig&a. 
tion  at,  496 ;  Dr.  EUiotson's  resignation 
confirmed,  various  rumours  regarding  it, 
536;  the  Professor's  chair  accepted  by 
Dr.  Copland,  564  ;  meeting  of  students, 
and  division  on  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Dr. 
Klfiotson,  576;  fracas  at,  on  Dr.  Cop- 
land's entering  the  anatomical  theatre^ 
617. 

medical  society;    firit 


mal  ecoDomy  when  introduced  into  the 
veins,  more  particularly  as  regafds  the 
iniuenoe  they  eiert  in  modifying  the  cir- 
culation, t73. 

University  of  London  and  University  Col- 
lege, 30* 

— — — ^  Hospttid,  splinu  used  at,  63. 

Union,  bow  eflSKttd— see  Mr.  Cline's  lec- 
ture, 3 1  impediments  to»  ib«  S» 

Urethra,  simple  Mode  of.  effecting  dila- 
tation of  the,  by  Mr.  A.  W.  Wigaa,  133; 
ettmctioB  of  Bteoes  from  the*-see  Sur- 
gery, Mr.  CUne's  lecture.  374;  obser- 
vattons  on  the  employment  of  solid  ni- 
trate of  silver  in  stricture  of  the,  and  in 
other  affeetioos  of  the  uripary  organs,  by 
T.  B.  Curling,  &q.  696;  concluded, 
6:i6;  ease  of  irritability  of  the  prostatie 
part  of  the,  and  chronic  disGhaige»  oured 
Dv  the  local  applicaiion  of  the  nitrate  of 
silver,  ib. 

Urinaty  syetein*— see  Dr.  Venables*s  lee. 
tare  on  calculus,  &e.  385  ;  on  the  chemi- 
eal  oonstitaenU  of  the  urine,  and  the 
medaa  of  demonstrating  them,  ib.  433. 
465,  577,  634,  657,  689.  737 ;  on  Uie 
pathology  of  urinary  diseases  in  general, 
ib.  769, 803,  849 ;  diutesis  chylosa,  881, 
939 ;  diuresis  serosa,  931. 

Urine,  aUmsunoua—see  Dr.  Bnme's  lec- 
ture, 367 1  siqipresaion  or  retention  of— 
see  Surgery.  Mr.  Cline's  lecture,  375  : 
on  the  use  of  strychnia  in  retention  of  the. 
by  Dr.  Cory,  905. 

Uterine  deciaua»  observations  on  the  veins 
•f  the,  by  R.  Lee,  M.D.  F.R.S.  334w 

Uterus,  spontanetMs  partial  insertion  of 
diei— see  Lawrence's.  Mr.  oUnical  lec- 
ture, 393 ;  iniluenoe  of  certain  states  of 
the,  in  arresting  the  progress  of  female 
diseases,  by  Dr.  J  Johnson — see  West- 
minster Medical  Society,  457 ;  irritable, 
simuialing  spinal  disease,  with  paralysis, 
by  Mr.  J.  firown»  530. 

Uvula*  extirptttion  of  the— see  Mr.  Cline's 
leeiure,  36. 


meeting  of  the  sesnon ;  price  for  the  beat 
essay  piroduced  last  session  awarded 
to  Mr.  J.  Blake.  135  ;  Mr.  Blake  on  the 
adtton  of  various  tubstances  on  the  ani- 

690,— xxiii. 


Varcine  virus,  new,  seeond  letter  on,  by 
Mr.EslKn,  115 1  seoend  letter  on  ditto, 
TOT— iuee  Coles,  Mr.  H.  164;  on  the  io- 
tftodttciion  of  the,  into  Amencs.  by  Mr. 
Estlln,  817;  report  from  the  national 
vaccine  eeiablishment,834f  observationa 
on  dittD»  by  Mr.  Estlin,  863. 

VaoeiwMkm,  the  natore  of»  by  Mr.  T.  M. 
Oreetthow,  114 ;  and  smaU-poi,  by  Dr. 
J.  Inglis,  390 1  ezperimente  in,  with  new 
matter,  by  Mr.  H.Coles,  164 ;  see  edito- 
rial artrcies,  &g.  re  vaccination,  535. 
561,  638 ;  on  the  increasing  prevalence 
of  small-poz  after,  by  John  Roberton, 

3  R 
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Esq.  711;  e«amftte  of.  by   R.   Pollock, 
Esq.  715  \  sea  Small-pox,  76«. 

Valves  of  the  heart,  diagnosis  of  diseaMd, 
by  Dc.  Hope,  904. 

Veins,  case  of  varicose,  treated  by  meant  of 
the  twisted  suture,  by  A.  MeWin,  18. 

Venables*,  Dr.  lectures  on  the  chemical  his- 
loiy,  pethology,  and  medical  treatment  of 
calculus,  and  the  Tarious  disorders  of  the 
urinary  system,  385,  433  j  on  the  chemi- 
cal  <jon8tituents  of  the  urine,  and  the 
njodes  of  demonstrating  them,  433; 
water,  ib.  i  urea,  ib.;  lithio  add,  434; 
lactic  acid,  435;  sulphuric  acid,  437; 
phosphoric  acid,  ib. ;  hydrochloric  (mu- 
riatic) acid,  438;  fluate  of  lime,  465; 
ammonia,  ib. »  potass,  466;  lime,  ib.; 
magnesia,  467  ;  silex,  ib. ;  tabular  con- 
trast of  the  composition  of  the  blood  and 
of  the  urine,  469  ;  on  the  chemical  cimsti- 
tuents  of  the  urine,  and  the  modes  of  de- 
monstrating them,  677  ;  analyses  of  lithic 
or  uric  acid,  ib. ;  erythric,  purpuiic, oxalic, 
melanic,  bensoio,  carbonic,  and  hippuno 
acids,  also  the  cystic  and  xanthic  oxides, 
and  sugar,  foreign  to  the  healthy  coMtu 
tution  of  the  urine,  578;  analyses  of  hip- 
puric  acid,  ib.;  allantoic  acid, ib. ;  mela- 
nic acid,  580  ;  nitric  acid,  581;  erythnc, 
purpuric,  and  osalic  acids,  626;  carbonic 
acid,  697  ;  analyses  of  cystic  oxide,  628 , 
chyle,  629 ;  analyses  of  sugar,  657  ; 
aualyses  of  bile,  689  ;  mucus,  690  ;  pus, 
691 ;  other  substances  not  mentioned  in 
the  table,  692 ;  of  inorganic  matters,  737 ; 
medicinal  or  aocidenial  impregnations, 
738  ;  matters  which,  taken  into  the  sto- 
mach, cannot  be  detected,  740 ;  matters 
which,  undergoing  change,  pass  wiih  the 
urine,  ib. ;  matters  which  pass  unchanged, 
ib. ;  pathology  of  urinary  diseases,  769 ; 
water,  ib.;  urea,  770;  other  principles 
as  derivatives,  772;  of  urinary  diseases 
in  general,  and  their  arrangement,  803; 
organic,  ib. ;  diuresis  simplex,  804,  849 ; 
treatment,  850;  diuresis  chyloaa,  881, 
929;  diuresis  serosa,  931. 
Venereal  sores,  cases  of  primary,  with  m- 
duratcd  base  (indurated  chancres)— see 
Mr.  Lawrence's  lecture,  352  ;  sore  throat 
—see  Medicine,  Professor  Graves's  lec- 
ture, 635;  difference  of  opinion  respeot- 
ine  the  use  of  mercury  in  the,  ib.  933 ;  the 
question  discussed,— Is  it  possible  to  cure 
secondary  symptoms  without  mercury  ?  ib. ; 
chancres— abuse  of  mercury,  934 ;  general 
treatment  of  syphilis,  935  ;  other  poisons 
capable  of  producing  an  eruption  similar 
to  syphilitic,  936 ;  concluding  remarks 
on  chancre,  mode  of  applying  caustic  in 
venereal  sores,  &c.  937. 
Vesical  paralysis,  on  the  effects  of  lyttse  ex- 
ternally in,  by  Mr.  Laycock,  899. 


W 


Wakley,  Mr.  elected  coroner  for   Middle- 

eei,790. 
Wallace's,  Dr.  cases  of  moscsp  wolitsuat^m^ 

109. 

Watson,  Mr.  T.  on  aneurism  of  the  aseeod- 
ing  aorta,  906. 

Weather  and  disease  at  Hamburgh  in  1837» 
report  on  the,  307, 382. 

West's,  Charles,  M.D.  cases  of  dropsy  in 
the  foBtus,  716. 

Westminster  Hospital  reports: — Craomatic 
delirium  relieved  by   the    exhibition    of 
opium,   28 ;   abscess  of  the  os  femoris, 
eured  by  trepanning,  29 ;  clinical  lecture 
on  fractures  of  the  femur,  by  Mr.  Gath- 
rie,  with  remarks  by  the  reporter,    54; 
caries  of  the   os  femoris,  ib. ;  gon-shot 
injuries  of  the  thigh,  55  ;  various  kind* 
of  fracture  bed,  56 ;  clinical  lectures,  hj 
John  Bume,   MJ).  265;  adfantages  of 
clinical    instruction,*  ib. ;    Nephritis  — 
anasarca,  commonly  called  inflammatory 
dropsy,  266  ;    albuminous   urine,    967 ; 
tests,    268;  subacute  pneumonia.    S4^i 
chronic  renal  anasarca  removed   by  bi^ 
tartrate   of    potash,  347;  ascites—ana. 
sarca  removed    by  ditto,    ib.;     ascites 
with  utero- gestation,  miscarriaee,  ascites 
cured,    chronic  diarrhcea  cured   by    ses- 
quioxide    of  iron    and   port  wine,  420 « 
sub-acute    chronic     hepatitis,    enlarged 
liver,  diarrhaea,  cured  by  sesquioxide  of 
iron  and  port  wine,  nodes  cured  br  qui- 
nine    and    belladonna,    421;    mutitas, 
sudden  loss  and  equally  sudden  recovery 
of  the  speeoh,  452 ;    apoplexy  from  the 
rupture  of  an  aneurism  of   tne   middle 
cerebral  artery,  fatal  in  thirty   minutef, 
453 ;  sanguineous  effusion  at  the  base  of 
the  brain,   spasm   of  the   right    sterno- 
cleido   mastoideus,   death  on  the    third 
day  ;   apoplexy,   ramoUissement  of  the 
anterior  and  middle  lobes   of  the  right 
hemisphere  of  the  brain,  455  ;  epilepsy, 
565;   double  pneumonia,  with  broncnial 
congestion,  566 ;  sero^hepatitis,  hysteria, 
569 ;   adynamic  fever  ;  apoplectic  cere- 
bral congestion ;  delirium  tremens ;  sub- 
acute bronchitis ;  pericarditis,  886 ;  phleg' 
masia  dolens,  its  pathology  and  treat* 
ment,  888. 
^ Medical  Society : — Foetal  mon- 
strosities, 236 ;  Mr.  Thomson  on  hyper- 
trophy of  the  mamme,  237 ;  Mr.  Petti- 
greF»  jun,  on  a  post-mortem  autopsy  of  a 
young  woman  who  died  of  ossification  of 
the  aortic  valves,  310;  Dr.  G.  Bird  en  a 
case  of   acute   rheumatism,   311 ;   Dr. 
Reid    on    dropsy  of  the   womb,  548; 
vulgar  prejudice  in  favour  of  bleeding  in 
cases  of  sudden  accident,  349;  vagiotl 
hernia,  350;  new  mechanici^  apparatus 
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of  Mr.  John  Read,  380 ;  poit(ming  with 
carbonic  acid  ga«»  381 ;  Dr.  Reid  on  the 
signs  of  pregnancy,  389  *,  diBcnision  on 
delirium  tremens,  495;  poisoning  by 
cai4)onic  acid  gas,  496;  Dr.  Goldicg  Bird 
on  malformation  of  the  thorax,  457 ; 
Dr  Johnson  on  the  intlaence  of  certain 
sUtes  of  the  uterus  in  arresting  the  pro- 
gress of  female  diseases,  458 ;  discussion 
on  diabetes  insipidus,  459 ;  Mr.  Chance 
on  the  posology  of  morphia,  486 ;  Mr. 


Streeter  on  paralysis  of  the  portio  dura, 
487;  Dr.  Marshall  Hairs  phvfliological 
discoTeries,  ib. ;   Mr.  Edwards  on   Mr. 


Knox*8  new  bed  for  invalids,  536 ;  Dr. 
Bird  on  a  case  of  open  foramen  orale 
unaccompanied  with  blueness  of  the  sur* 
Tace,  538  ;  discussion  on  the  nervous 
system  concluded,  539 ;  Mr.  Streeter  on 
malignant  diseases  of  the  alimentary 
canal,  570 ;  Mr.  Thomson  on  a  case  of 
fatty  tumor  of  the  tongue,  579;  Dr. 
Johnson  on  fatal  purpura  h«morrhagioa, 
ib. ;  Mr.  M arson  on  small-pox,  619 ; 
Dr.  A.  T.  Thomson  on  the  efficacy  of  the 
iodide  of  arsenic  in  lepra,  690 1  on  the 
endermic  use  of  morphia,  691  ;  Mr. 
8miih  on  the  use  of  M.  Grannars  anti- 
septic fluid,  ib. ;  Dr.  Bird  on  traumatic 
and-  idiopathic  tetanus — its  cause  and 
seat,  649 ;  Dr.  Johnson  on  the  prepara- 
tions of  colchioum,  651 ;  the  use  of  nos- 
trums, ib. ;  Dr.  Chowne  on  purgatives  in 
epilepsy,  689 ;  is  epilepsy  a  functional  or 
organic  disease  t  ib. ;  use  of  nitrate  of 
silver,  683 ;  on  the  nature  and  treatment 
of  croup— difference  between  croup  and 
laryngismus  stridulus — is  the  plastic  in- 
flammation of  croup  of  a  specific  charac- 
ter t  699  ;  Mr.  Canton  on  a  case  of  fcetal 
monstrosity,  764;  discussion  on  the 
influence  of  imagination  on  the  develop* 
ment  of  the  foetus  exerted  at  the  period  of 
conception  or  afterwards,  ib. ;  Vr,  Gold- 
ing  Bird  on  a  case  of  patulous  foramen 


ovale  undetected  till  the  occurrence  of 
peripneumony,  794 ;  Dr.  Addison's  ad- 
dress on  the  sources,  nature,  and  morbid 
consequences  of  malaria,  795  ;  Mr.  Hale 
Thomson  on  the  efficacy  of  the  meconate 
of.  morphia,  875;  discussion  on  the 
sources,  morbid  effects,  and  means  of  pre- 
venting the  influence  of  malaria,  con- 
tinued, 876 1  Mr.  Streeter  on  an  aborted 
embryo,  in  which  the  vesicula  umbilicalis 
was  well  developed,  990 ;  on  a  case  of 
tubercular,  kidney  in  a^  child,  954;  dis- 
cussion on  the  sources,  morbid  effects, 
and  means  of  preventing  the  influence  of 
malaria,  ib. 

Williamson's,  Dr.  T.  case  of  dysphagia » 
with  sphacelus  of  the  gullet,  896. 

Willis,  Dr.  R.  on  urinary  diseases  and  their 
treatment,  reviewed  (see  books,  analyses 
of).  999,  337. 

Wilso  I's,  J.  G.  improved  method  of  apply- 
inff  the  taxis  in  hernia,  404. 

Windpipe,  case  of,  a  cherry-stone  in  the,  by 
Mr.N.  Adams,  768. 

Wood's,  Dr.  clinical  lectures  at  the  Glas- 
gow Eye  Infirmary,  901. 

Woodward's,  Mr.  demonstration  of  the 
laws  of  polarised  light  (see  Royal  Insti- 
tution), 795. 

Wounds,  poisoned  (Hydrophobia),  3. 

Wrist,  amputation  of  the  (see  Mr.  Cline's 
lecture),  395';  and  carpus,  case  of 
amputation  of  the  forearm  for  disease  of 
the,  consequent  on  injury  (see  Mr.  Law- 
rence's clinical  lecture),  655. 

Wry  neck,  39. 


Xanthic  oxide  spoken  of  as  a  urinary  depo- 
sit by  Dr.  Marcet  (see  Dr.  Venables' 
lectures),  698* 
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